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Author's Preface to the Seventh Edition 


THE text of this edition of my RoMAN LirE AND MANNERS is 
essentially the same as that of the sixth edition; but, at the 
request of my publisher, the footnotes and excursus have been 
omitted, and many passages have been supplemented, short- 
ened, corrected or amplified; the sections on Christianity 
and the belief in immortality have been in part revised. *I 
have to acknowledge the help afforded me by several scholars 
whose criticisms have suggested to me many of these alter- 
ations, viz. Messrs. A. Conrady, O. Crutz, O. Cuntz, O. Hirsch- 
feld, Chr. Hülsen, Br. Keil, J. Kromayer, Ad. Michaelis, 
K. J. Neumann, W. Oechsli, E. Schürer, W. Spiegelberg. 
Strassburg. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 


DATES, HISTORICAL AND LITERARY, 


THE EMPIRE 
A.U.C. 723 | Battle of Actium, September 2. 
—3I B.C. 
A.U.C. 724 | Death of Marcus Antonius in the 
«30 B.C. beginning of August. Egypt 
& province. 
A.U.C. 725 | Octavian returns to Rome and 
—29 B.C. triumphs, August 6-8. 
A.U.C. 727 | Octavian receives the title of 
—27 B.C. Augustus (January 16); pro- 
bably at the beginning of the 
summer goes to Gaul, and to- 
wards the end of the year to 
Spain. 
A.U.C. 728 | War against the Cantabrians 
«B.C. 26 and Asturians, 26-25 B.C. 
A.U.C. 729 | Aulus Terentius Varro conquers 
-25 B.C. the Salassi in the Graian and 
Pennine Alps. Marcus Vini- 
cius conquers Germanic tribes 
in Gaul. Agrippa builds the 
Pantheon. Augustus returns 
to Rome through Gaul (end 
of 25 B.C.). 
A.U.c. 730 | Revolts among the Asturians 
—24 B.C. and Cantabrians, and their re- 
moval to the plain, 20 or 19 
B.C. 
A.U.c. 731 | Augustus ill, cured by Antonius 
-—23 B.C. Musa. Agrippa leaves Rome. 
Marcus Marcellus dies. 
A.U.C. 732 | Towards the end of the year 
—22 B.C. Augustus leaves Rome for 
Sicily. 
A.U.C. 733 | Augustus goes in the middle 
--21 B.C. of the year to Greece, and 
winters at Samos. Agrippa 
marries Julia. 
A.U.C. 734 | Augustus goes in the spring to 
—20 B.C. Asia and again winters at 


Samos. 
vii 


DURING 


The Epodes of Horace 
(born 65 ».c.) 

C. Cornelius Gallus (elegiac 
poet, born 69 B.c.), in 
the autumn Governor of 
Egypt. Virgil (born 70 
B.C.) completes and pub- 
lishes the Georgics. 

Propertius (born about 
49 B.C.) writes elegies. 

Marcus Terentius Varro 
dies (born 116 B.C.). 
Livy (born 59 s.c) 
writes the first book of 
i history from s 


Caeli Gallus dies. 


` 
L] 


Virgil reads Augustus the 
and, 4th and 6th Books 
of the Aeneid. 


* 


A.U.C. 735 
--I9 B.C. 


A.U.C. 737 
--17 B.C. 
A.U.C. 738 
=— I6 B.C. 


A.U.C.739 
=—15 B.C. 

A.U.C. 740 
--I4 B.C. 


A.U.C. 74I 
e»I3 B.C. 
A.U.C. 742 
--I2 B.C. 


A.U.C. 743 
—II B.C. 
A.U.C. 744 
&— ro B.C. 
A.U.C. 745 
-9 B.C. 


A.U.C. 746 
—§8 B.C. 


A.U.C. 747 
—7 B.C. 


A.U.C. 748 
-—Ó6 B.C. 
A.U.C. 750 
—4 B.C. 
Wa.u.c. 751 
—3 B.C. 


A.U.C. 752 
-—2 B.C. 


A.U.C. 753 
=] B.C. 


A.U.C. 754 
=I A.D. ' 


Chronological Table 


Augustus returns on October 12 
to Rome, 


^ 


Secular games. 


Augustus, on hearing of Lollius' 
defeat goes to Gaul and stays 
there until 13 B.c. 

Tiberius and Drusus defeat the 
Vindelici Rhaeti and Norici. 


Augustus on July 4 returns to 
Rome. 


Agrippa dies in his fifty-first year. 


I2-IO B.C. Tiberius’ campaigns 
against Pannonia, and Drusus' 
against Germany. 

Octavia dies. Consecration of 
the Marcellus Theatre. 

Augustus with Tiberius and 
Drusus in Gaul. 

Drusus dies. Tiberius’ fourth 
campaign against Pannonia 
and Dalmatia, and extension 
of the frontier to the Danube. 

Augustus goes with Tiberius to 
Gaul: Tiberius undertakes 
his first campaign against the 
Germans. Maecenas dies. 

Tiberius triumph over the 
Germans. Second campaign 
against Germany. 

Tiberius goes to Rhodes and 
stays there until 2 A.D. 

Death of Herod, King of Judaea. 


Birth of Christ (according to 
Julius Africanus, between 3 
and 2 B.C., according to Cas- 
siodorus and Clemens of Alex- 
andria). 

Julia banished to Pandataria. 
The birth of Christ, according 
to Eusebius, Photius, Epiph- 
anius, Zonaras, Orosius. 

Gaius Caesar goes to the East. 


Renewal of war with Germany. 


Virgil, September 22, dies 
at Brundusium. 

Tibullus (born c. 54 B.C.) 
dies at end of year. 

Horace writes the Carmen 
Saeculare. 


Propertius dies. 


Vitruvius about I4 B.C. 
finishes his Architec- 
tura. 

Agrippa's Commentaries 
about this time. 


Livy's last book (142) ends 
with the narrative of 
this year's events. 


Horace dies November 27. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
finishes his History of 
Rome. 


Ovid (born 43 B.c.) pub 
lishes the Ars A matoria. 
2 Or I B.C. 


A.U.C. 755 
—2 A.D. 
A.U.C. 757 
—4 A.D. 


A.U.C. 758 
—5 A.D. 


A.U.C. 759 
=6 A.D. 


A.U.C. 760 
—7 A.D. 


A.U.C. 761 
eB A.D. 


A.U.C. 762 


e-9 A.D. 


A.U.C. 763 
«IO A.D. 


A.U.C. 764 


II A.D. 


A.U.C. 765 
"I2 A.D. 


A.U.C. 766 


—13 A.D. 


> 


Chronological Table 


Tiberius back at Rome. Lucius 
Caesar dies at Marseilles. 

Gaius Caesar dies. Tiberius 
adopted on June 27, opens the 
third campaign against Ger- 
many, returns in December to 
Rome. 

Tiberius forces his way to the 
Elbe. Famine at Rome up to 
8 A.D. 

Tiberius prepares to combat the 
Suevi under Maroboduus, but 
is forced by an insurrection to 
Pannonia. Judaea a Roman 
Province. 

War in Dalmatia and Pannonia 
under Tiberius and Germani- 
cus. 

Pannonia mostly subdued. 


Conclusion of the Dalmatian 
War. Defeat of Publius 
Quintilius Varus in the Teuto- 
burger Wald at the end of the 
summer. 

Tiberius on the Rhine. 


Tiberius and Germanicus over 
the Rhine. 


Tiberius goes again to Germany. 


Germanicus in the spring on the 
Rhine. His campaigns there, 
13-16 A.D. Augustus dies on 
August 19 in his seventy-sixth 
year (born September 23). 


Tiberius (born 712-42 B.c.). 
The appointment of officials 
transferred to the Senate. 
Insurrection of the legions in 
Pannonia and Germany. 
Triumph of Germanicus, May 26. 


age of 8o. 


Asinius Pollio dies at the 


Ovid ends, before his ban- 


ishment, the Metamor- 
phoses and the first six 
books of the Fasti. 


Ovid in his fifty-first year 


banished to Tomi; be- 
gins the first book of his 


Tristia. 


Manilius begins a didactic 


poem on astronomy after 


9 A.D. 


a 


Marcus Valerius Messalla 


Corvinus dies at the age 


of 72. 


Completion of the Res 


gestae divi Augusti (Mar- 


mor Ancyranum). 
The philosophic school of 
the  Sextians 


under 


Augustus and Tiberius. 


v 


Livy dies, 17 a.p. Ovid 
dies 18 A.D. 


Germanicus dies at Antioch on | Strabo (born about 63 B.C.) 
finishes his work not be- 
fore 19 A.D. Dies 24 A.D. 


October ro. 


37-41 


41-54 


Chronological Table 


Sejanus, Praefect of the Prae- 
torian Guards, removes them 


to Rome. 
Tiberius leaves Rome. Under Tiberius: 
Goes to Capri. Celsus, author of De 
Medicina. The fabulist 
Christ’s teaching begins. Phaedrus. 


Livia dies at the age of 86. The 
Crucifixion (according to 
majority of ancient authori- 


ties). 
Velleius Paterculus’ Roman 
History. 
Fall and death of Sejanus Octo- | Valerius Maximus writes 
ber 18. soon after  Sejanus' 
fall (ix. 11. 4.). 
Agrippina dies. First writings of L. Seneca 


(born shortly before ri 
A.D.) under Tiberius and 


Cáligula. 
Tiberius dies on March 16. 
Gaius Caesar Caligula (born | The elder Seneca (born 
I2 A.D.). 54 B.C. dies about 39 


A.D. 
Apio in Alexandria. The 
cynic Demetrius in 
Rome. 
Philo as ambassador of the 
Alexandrian Jews in 
Rome. 
Gaius murdered January 24. 


Claudius (born ro B.c.). Under Claudius, the geo- 


grapher Pomponius Mela. 
Paetus and Arria die. Seneca banishedto Cor- 
Subjection of Britain. sica, 41-49. Recipe-book 


of the physician Scri- 
bonius Largus about 47 


Secular games. A.D. 

Messalina died. Under Claudius or Nero 

Claudius marries Agrippina. the Panegyric on Cal- 
purnius Piso. 


Adopts Nero. Cologne founded. 

Nero marries Octavia. 

Claudius dies on October 73. Calpurnius, author of ec- 

Nero (born 37). logues during the early 
years of Nero's reign. 

Narcissus dies. Seneca and | The satiric poet Persius 

Burrus at the helm of state. 34-62. Lucan 39-65 

(after 64 in disgrace). 


75 


Chronological ‘Table xi 


Pallas degraded. Britannicus | Seneca writes his letters 


dies. 

Pomponia Graecina arraigned. 

Agrippina dies. 

Corbulo victorious in Armenia. 

Burrus dies. 

Nero marries Poppaea. Pallas 
dies. 

Nero at Naples. Fire of Rome, 
July 19-25. 

Discovery of Piso’s conspiracy. 

The King of Parthia, Tiridates 
in Rome. Nero’s journey to 
Greece. Outbreak of the 
Jewish War. 


Nero gives Greece liberty. Re- 


turns at end of year. 
Revolt of Vindex and (April 6) 
Galba. Nero murdered July 


9. 

Galba, Otho, Vitellius. January 
2 the German legions call 
Vitellius to the Empire. Gal- 
ba dies on January 15, 73 years 
old. Otho dies, April 16 or 
20, after battle of Bedriacum 
37 yearsold. Vitellius, before 
July 18, enters Rome. Ves- 

Emperor, 
july 3 at Caesarea. Battle 
in Rome and Capitol burned. 
Vitellius dies December 22, 
in his fifty-fifth year. 


Vespasian (born 9 A.D.). 

September 8 Jerusalem cap- 
tured. October 1-15 Ves- 
pasian comes to Rome. 

Triumph for Judaea in June. 
Titus co-Emperor. 

Vespasian and Titus Censors. 


Temple of Peace built, and the 
Colossus of the Sun. 


after his degrading from 
Court, 62, and dies in 65. 


St. Paul in Rome 62-64 ? 

Josephus (born 38) in 
Rome 64. 

The Stoic Musonius Rufus, 
Epictetus' teacher, ban- 
ished in 65. 

Demetrius, the cynic, in 
Rome at the death of 
Thrasea Paetus, 66. 
The Stoic, Lucius An- 
naeus Cornutus, ban- 
ished. Under Nero 
Columella (De Re Rus- 
tica) before 65. 

Lucilius (Aetna), Petro- 
nius (Saturae). 


Quintilian comes with 
Galba to Rome. 


Quintilian, first teacher of 
oratory. 


70-75 about,  Peripiws 
Masts Erythraei. 

Banishment of philoso- 
phers from Rome 71-75 
(except Musonius Ru- 


fus). 
Josephus writes his Jewish 
War about 75. 


94 
95 


96 


96-98 
97 


98 


—— io 


Chronological Table 


Agricola in Britain. 


Vespasian dies June 23. 

Titus (born December 3o, 39). 
Eruption of Vesuvius and 
burial of Herculaneum and 
Pompeli August 24. 

Epidemic and fire in Rome. 
Games 100 days at Rome at 
the consecration of the Flavian 
amphitheatre (Colosseum). 

Titus dies September 13. 

Domitian (born 51). 

The Capitol rebuilt. 


Campaign against the Chatti. 


Agricola recalled from Britain. 

Foundation of the Agon Capito- 
linus. 

Dacian War. 

Secular games (September). 


Dacian Triumph (prob. end of 


year). 
Sarmatian War. 


The Elder Pliny (born 23) 
hands Titus his Natural 
History. 

Plutarch (born about 46), 
under Vespasian, begins 
his shorter writings. 


The elder Pliny dies. 


Statius writes the Thebdats 
(80-92); publishes the 
Sslvae (91—96). 

Martial (born 38-41) pub- 
lishes the first eleven 
books of his Epigrams 
85/86-98 ; leaves Rome 
98 ; died, at the latest, 
IO4. 


Tacitus (born 54) Praetor. 
Plutarch (88-89) gives 
lectures on philosophy. 


Quintilian's Institutio Ora- 


Agricola dies. Domitian again|  /oria 93-95. Banish- 


in Rome. 


Execution of the Consul Flavius 
Clemens. 

Domitian dies September 18. 
Wall built to protect Decu- 
mate Lands, by Flavian Em- 
perors, principally Domitian. 

Nerva. 

Revolt of the Praetorian Guards. 
In autumn Trajan adopted. 
Nerva dies January 25, 72 years 

old. 


ment of philosophers 
from Rome 93. 
Josephus finishes A nérqus- 
ties of the Jews. Silius 
Italicus, Punica. 


Dio of Prusa returns after 
Domitian's death from 
long journeyings: in 
Trajan's favour. Taci- 
tus writes the Agricola 
and Germania (in begin- 


20 0 m — WM C" 8 


114 
II$ 


116 


117 
117-1358 
117 
118 


121 


122 


125 /6 
126/7 
128/9 


R,L.M. 


Chronological Table 


Trajan (born 53). 
Trajan returns to Rome from 
Cologne. 

First Dacian War. Trajan 
leaves Rome end of March. 
Peace with  Decebalus and 

Triumph. 
Stone bridge over Danube. 
Second Dacian War. 


Conquest of Arabia Petraea. 
Column of Trajan erected in 
Forum of Trajan. Trajan 
goes to the East in October. 


Campaign in Armenia. 

Campaign in Mesopotamia. 
Earthquake at Antioch, De- 
cember 13. 

Trajan marches to Ctesiphon 
and to the Persian Gulf (late 
summer). 

Insurrection of the Jews. 
jan dies August 7 or 8. 

Hadrian (born 76). 

Hadrian abandons Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Tra- 
jan's conquests. 

Hadrian (beginning of August) 
in Rome. 

Leaves for the Provinces. 


Tra- 


Hadrian in Britain. Wall be- 


gun. 

Hadrian’s first stay in Athens. 
Hadrian in Rome. 

Hadrian in Africa. 


X111 


ning 98). The younger 
Pliny (born 62) pub- 
lishes his letters (97- 
108). 


Panegyric of the Younger 
Pliny September, 100. 
Juvenal (born about A.D. 
60) between 112and 116 
begins the publishing 
of Satires; dies about 

140. 

Epictetus teaches under 
Trajan in Nicopolis, Ar- 
rian his pupil. Tacitus 
about 106-7 busied with 
his Historiae. The 
Younger Pliny governor 
in Bithynia and Pontus. 
Correspondence with 
Trajan (rz1-113) and 


persecution of the 
Christians; died soon 
after 113. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Great 
Men written under 
Trajan. 


Suetonius (born 77) Lsves 
of the Emperors (120). 
Flavius Arrianus, publi- 
lisher of Epictetus' lec- 
tures, Consul between 

I21 and 124. 


Xiv 
A.D. 
129/30 
130 


131 /2 


134 


135 
138 


138-161 
142 


147 


r61 
161-180 


163 


162/3 
165 
166 


167 /8 


17$ 


. Chronological Table 


Hadrian's second stay in Athens. 


Hadrian in Egypt. Death of 
Antinous. 
Insurrection of the Jews. 


Hadrian in Judaea until 134. 
Hadrian returns to Rome before 


May 5. 

decorated. 
Aelius Verus adopted. 
Verus dies on January r. 


Rome and Tibur 


An- 


toninus adopted February 25. 


Hadrian dies July ro. 
Antoninus Pius (born 86). 
Scottish Wall begun. 


Celebration of A.U.C. 900 
magnificent shows. 


with 


Antoninus Pius dies March r. 


Marcus Aurelius (born 


L. Verus co-Emperor to 169. 


121). 


Vologases III attacks Armenia. 
Lucius Verus in Antioch (end 


of year). 
War in Armenia. 
War with Parthia. 
Peace with Parthia. 
tamia Roman. 


Mesopo- 


Roman legates or commercial 


travellers in China. 


Marco- 


manni, Quadi, Iazyges invade 


Roman territory. 


The Oriental plague in Rome 
(introduced by Lucius Verus' 


army). 


Lucius Verus dies at Aquileia. 


Marcus Aurelius in Rome. 
Miracle of Rain of the 
Fulminata. 

Revolt of Avidius Cassius. 


The 
Legio 


Salvius Julianus’ Edictum 
Perpetuum 132. 


The orator Marcus Cor- 
nelius Fronto and the 
Sophist Herodes Atticus 
(101-177) Consuls 143. 


Appian’s History of the 
Civil Wars. Claudius 
Ptolemaeus at the ob- 
servatory in Alexandria. 
The Sophist Aristides 
(born 129), ill about 152, 
until 172. 

Apuleius (born about 124) 
writes at Rome the 
Metamorphoses (151- 
155) in Africa, the 
Apologia (158 circa). 

The Neoplatonist Maxi- 
mus of Tyre. Gaius, 
the jurist (110-180), In- 
stitutions before 161. 


Lucian (born about 115- 
120) writing 155-180. 


Second visit of Galen (born 
about 129) to Rome, 169 
onwards. Lucian's Pere- 
grinus Proteus, and On 
the Writing of History 
165. 


Justin Martyr dies 165 /6. 


Chronological Table Xv 


Marcus Aurelius in the East. 
Return and triumph on De- 
cember 23 

Persecution v the Christians in 
Gaul. 

Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
go to the war in Germany. 
Earthquake at Smyrna. 

Invasion of the Costoboci in 
Greece. 

Victory over the Marcomanni. 

Marcus Aurelius dies at Sirmium 
March 17. 


Commodus (born 161). 

Perennis dies. 

Fall of Cleander. 

Fire at Rome. 

Commodus dies December 31. 

Pertinax (dies March 28, 67 years 
old). Didius Iulianus (dies 
June r, at the age of 61). 

Septimius Severus (born 146). 
Caracalla co- Emperor after 198 

Severus in Rome. Dissolution 
and re-organization of the 
Guards. 

Siege of Byzantium. 


Clodius Albinus dies at Lyons. 
Severus departs for Parthian 


campaign. 
Caracalla Augustus, Geta Caesar. 
Massacre at Ctesiphon. Severus 
Parthicus Maximus. 


Severus returns by Syria and 
Egypt to Rome. Abgar IX 
(179-214 /16) of Osroene, pos- 
sibly at Rome, later converted 
to Christianity. 


Artemidorus’ Book of 


Dreams. 

Pausanias’ fifth book 
174/5 ; the tenth, 
179/80. Marcus Aure- 
lius’ Meditations, 172- 
174. Aristides  (129- 
189 circa), Sacred 


Speeches. Gellius, Attic 
Nights. Celsus dds 
Abyos, 177-180. Oldest 
Latin Bible (Itala) 
perhaps in Africa in 
second half of second 
century. 


Tertullian (145-220). 


Titus Flavius Clemens of 


Alexandria’s Stromata 
under Severus. Galen 
dies 201. 


Severus’ Arch and the Septi- | Cassius Dio, 201-222, en- 


zonium. 


gaged on his History of 
Rome 


xvi 


A.D. 
204 
205 
208 


209 
210 


air 
211-217 


212 


213 
214 
215 
216-217 


217 


217—218 
217 


218 


218-222 


219 
221 
222 


Chronological Table 


Secular games. 
Plautianus dies, January 22. 


Severus departs for war in 
Britain. 

Invasion of Caledonia. 

Restoration of the Wall of An- 
toninus Pius. Lowering of the 
currency under Severus; 


silver alloyed 50 to 60 per cent. 


Severus dies February 4, at 
York. 

Marcus Aurelius Severus An- 
toninus (Caracalla) born 188. 
Geta and Papinian die. The 
Roman suffrage granted to all 
peregrini by the Constitutio 

Antoniniana. 

Caracalla in Gaul. 

Caracalla on the Main defeats 
the Alemanni and winters in 
Nicomedia. 

Caracalla in Antioch and Alex- 
andria (massacre). 

Parthian War. Caracalla in 
Edessa. 

Dedication of Thermae of Cara- 
calla. 

Caracalla dies (April 8) near 
Edessa. 

Opellius Macrinus. 

Julia Domna dies. Romans de- 
feated at Nisibis. 

Macrinus dies about June rr. 
Peace with the Parthians at a 
ransom of 50,000,000 denarii. 
Foundation of Catacombs of 
Callistus, bishop of Rome, 
217-222. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Ela- 
gabalus (born 201). 


Elagabalus comes to Rome. 
Alexander Severus Caesar. 
Elagabahus dies in March. 


Ammonius Saccas, founder 


of the  Neo-Platonic 
School, teaching at 
Alexandria. 


Papinian, the jurist, as 
Praefect of Praetorians 
after Plautianus; dies 
212. 

Origen (born 185) teaches 
at Alexandria (203). 


Oppian’s Cynegetica. 


Philostratus publishes Life 
of Apollonius of Tyana 
(after 217). 


Domitius Ulpian, Praefect 
of the Praetorians, dies 
228. Paulus, Praefect of 
the Praetorians, 229. 
Cassius Dio Consul still 
engaged on his History, 
230—234. 

Claudius Aelíanus (writec 
of De Natura Anima- 
isum, etc.) flourishes 
under Elagabalus. 


A-D. 
222-235 


227 


235 
235-238 


249 
249-251 


250 
251 


251-253 
253-260 
256 


257 
258 
259 /60 


260-8 
264 


266 /7 
268 


ee 


Chronological Table xvii 


M. Aurelius Severus Alexander 
(born 205). 

Artaxerxes (Ardashir) Lord of 
Persia from 224, overthrows 
the Parthian Empire, and 
founds the Sassanid Empire. 

War with Persia. 

War in Germany. 

Alexander dies in March. 

Maximin. Gordian raised to 
throne March 16 ; dies April 6. 
Maximin attacks Italy, March- 
April Election of Maximus 
and Balbinus(April 16). Maxi- 
min dies June 17. Maximus 
and Balbinus die July 23. 

Gordian III (born 223). 

War with Persia. 

Carrhae and Nisibis won back in 
spring or summer. Gordian 
dies. 


Philippus Arabs. 
Thousandth anniversary of 
foundation of Rome. 


Philip dies at Verona in the 
autumn. 

Decius Traianus. Great perse- 
cution of the Christians. 

Persistent epidemics. 

Decius dies on campaign against 
the Goths. 

Gallus and Volusianus Caesar. 

Valerian and Gallienus. 

The Franks invade Spain. 
Dacia lost, but for fortresses. 
Aurelian's victory over the 

Goths. 
Postumusrival Emperor in Gaul. 
Valerian captured by Sapor. 


Gallienus. 


Odenathus of Palmyra, Governor |` 


in the East, recaptures Nisibis 
and Carrhae. 
Odenathus and Postumus die. 
Tetricus rival Emperor in Gaul. 
Galienus dies in March. 
Claudius. 


Origen 


Marius Maximus writes 


Lives of Emperors from 
Nerva to Elagabalus. 
The Refutatton of the 
Heresies of Hippolytus 
about 235. Censorinus 
De Die Natali, 238. 


Herodian's History (180- 


238). Plotinus, the 
Neo-Platonist (born 205) 
marches with the Roman 
Army to Persia (in 
Rome 244; dies 270).: 


Celsus 248 ; dies 253. 


Cyprian (200-257) Bishop 


of Carthage, 248. 


Diogenes Laertius’ Lives 
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CHAPTER I 
THE CITY OF ROME 


EvEN at the close of the regal period, Rome, as marked by 
the Servian wall, although considerably enlarged, was little 
more than a modern country town. Agriculture and cattle- 
breeding were still carried on inside. The homesteads were 
mostly of wood and clay, and thatched with straw. The 
unpaved streets raised clouds of dust in the summer, and, in 
the winter, were a sea of mire. 

The faults in the construction of later Rome were attributed in 
antiquity to the haste with which thetown had been rebuilt after 
its déstruction by the Gauls 390 B.c. The city was irregularly 
divided, its streets were narrow and tortuous, and the houses 
crowded. Tiled roofs came in very gradually ; shingled roofs 
were general up to the war with Pyrrhus (284 B.c.)—a proof 
of the wooded wealth of Italy at that time, which Rome 
afterwards rapidly consumed in the building of her lease- 
hold houses, lofty, joisted and liable to fires. Rome was 
slowly ceasing to look like a village even before 310 B.C. 
The wooden booths of the butchers in the Forum had yielded 
place to money-changers' offices, but the improvements 
were so tardy and isolated that, even at the Court of Philip 
of Macedon, the anti-Roman party was still able to scoff 
at the ugliness of Italy's capital: neither its private houses 
nor its public buildings were beautiful. These then for 
the first time began to be architecturally adorned.  Basilicas 
were erected in place of the booths. A row of stone markets 
of similar architecture arose round the principal lines of the 
Forum. In 185 B.c. Marcus Porcius Cato began a reform, 
followed by Fulvius Nobilior and Sempronius Gracchus 
in 180 and 170. In the censor's year, 179—a year memorable 
in architecture—Cato gave Rome a large central market 
for articles of food, with a domed slaughterhouse in the middle 
and sale-rooms radiating from it. Quintus Metellus Mace- 
donicus (Consul in 143), built the first ‘marble temple,’ but 
probably out of stolen columns and pieces. 

R.L.M. E B 


2 The City of Rome 


At a much earlier date—possibly soon after the second 
Punic War—the dismantling of the fortifications of Rome 
had disposed of one of the chief obstacles to the extension 
of the town, and, even under Sulla, it became necessary to push 
outwards the sacred boundary (the Pomerium). Afterthe time 
of Sulla, Rome became statelier, inasmuch as the Tabularium 
(of which fragments exist in the Senators' palace) and other 
fine edifices were built, but the lie of the streets and frontages re- 
mained the same. In 63 B.c. Rome was poorly paved, had zig- 
zagging hilly streets, tall houses, narrow alleys, and could not 
compare with Capua, altera Roma, the city of the plain, which 
even in Domitian's time did not stand far behind the capital. 
Augustus Rome was a city grown up anyhow. During 
the five-and-thirty years between Sulla's death and Caesar's 
murder (78-44 B.c.) Rome had bedecked herself with many 
magnificent buildings, public and private, in which generals, 
officers, civil servants and business-men exhibited their 
riches, and loot from East and West, gained in that epoch 
ofconquest. In the year 44 B.C. there were over one hundred 
palaces in Rome. Cicero, a quarter of a century afterwards, 
thought he might call Rome a beautiful and richly adorned 
city, even though, in Plutarch's opinion, the Roman edifices 
before the Empire were not comparable with those of Pericles at 
Athens ; and Suetonius is doubtless rightin saying that Augustus 
found the city of Rome unworthy of her imperial dignity. 

Under Augustus Roman architecture received a tremendous 
impetus. The feeling of security, which returned with 
universal peace, increasing prosperity and population; the 
great influx of capital, and the lowering of interest from 12 
per cent., in 29 B.C., to 4 per cent., not tospeak of the Emperor's 
personal endeavour to endow Rome with the splendour 
commensurate with the world’s sovereign city, were the 
main causes. He first had the matchless Carrara marble 
used in huge quantities in building. Most of the improvement 
of Rome was on a generous scale, in public places and monu- 
ments; but many regulations and widenings of the chaotic 
streets (largely consequent on the ornamentations) were 
also made. Further, the firm resolve of the monarch reacted 
also on grandees, capitalists and contractors, so that very 
soon many gorgeous private houses and palaces sprang 
into being, and overshadowed the older buildings. At the 
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solidity of a Piso’s palace Augustus was rejoiced; he was 
building, he said, for Rome’s eternity. 

Augustus’ wish and example for the architectural reorganiza- 
tion of Rome had no less swift and impressive results than 
the incentive of some modern rulers in modern towns. At 
Naples the reign of the Spanish viceroy Pietro de Toledo 
(1532-1553) heralded a new era of architecture. Sixtus V 
(1585-1590) impressed his mark on Rome. Gustavus Vasa's 
rule (1523-1560) secured Stockholm more stone houses than 
any other northern European city, even London; his policy 
was followed out by John III (1568-1592) : in 1582, 429 out 
of the 658 houses were stone. To the precedent set by Louis 
XIV after 1661 Paris owed two new cities round St. Sulpice 
and the Palais Royal, both superior to the old town. In 
Moscow, where, towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
roughly carpentered wooden houses were on sale in the markets 
to replace the hundreds or thousands burnt down, the example 
of Count Golitsyn's new palace had a great effect ; whilst 
he was at the head of affairs (1682-1689) no less than 3,000 
stone houses were built. Augustus the Strong found Dresden 
a little city of wood, and converted it into one of stone, the 
prettiest, according to Lady Montagu (1716) in all Germany. 
Warsaw redeemed herself from her poverty-stricken condition 
under Stanislaus Augustus, when he chose the city for his 
capital, and, together with his magnates, enriched it with 
numerous palaces and public buildings. Berlin was improved 
under Frederick William I and Frederick II at great public 
cost, and private building was also enforced: later, at the 
close of the Seven Years' War, there was a very brisk epoch 
of building. Similarly, too, Rome received from her first 
monarch a new architectural garb, and 'from a city of brick 
became a city of marble'. Thirty years after the battle of 
Actium Ovid speaks of 'the Golden Rome, that holds the 
treasures of the conquered world'. Yet the streets of Rome 
were altered or improved only to a very slight extent under 
Augustus. For under Tiberius the complaint was raised that 
the great height of the houses and narrowness of the streets 
allowed of no protection against fire, or possibility of escaping 
to the other side of the road in case of collapse. Nero’s fire 
(in 64 A.D.) owed its enormous extent mainly to ‘the narrow 
tortuous streets and over-heavy houses of old Rome.' 


4 The City of Rome 


A new Rome arose from the ashes of Nero's Rome, which was 
burnt down on the anniversary of the Gallic fire, when three 
out of the fourteen quarters were laid low in six days, and 
only smouldering remains were left ofseven. The houses were 
now fire-proof up to a certain height, and made of Gabinian 
and Albanian stone, intervals were left, and less height allowed, 
the districts were made regular, the streets straighter and 
arcaded. At Nero’s death (68 A.D.) these operations were 
naturally not completed. Vespasian found the city marred 
by the ruins of fires and fallen houses and an inscription of 71 
A.D. boasts of his having repaired the neglected streets of 
former ages, at his own cost. 

Yet even the new town (which was more than two-thirds 
of the whole) did not wholly remedy the oldevils. Authorities 
agree that even after the great fire houses were very lofty. 
Juvenal says there were windows, whence objects in the 
streets were but dimly seen. If one were to add to the 
extent and compass of Rome the height of the houses, says 
Pliny, no city in the world were as great. In compass 
Alexandria was larger (in the year 74 Rome was calculated 
to be 13,200 paces, and Alexandria 16,360); but in this 
town the houses were not as tall. Aristides says in his Lauda- 
tion of Rome (145 A.D.) that evenas a strong man lifts others 
up over him and carries them, so Rome bears cities on cities, 
raised above herself. Were they outspread on the plain, 
the whole breadth of Italy from sea to sea were one continuous 
city. As a fact, the motives for piling up storeys were 
as strong as ever: the site for Caesar’s Forum had cost over 
£875,000 compensation to tenants and ground landlords. 
Rome had loftier houses than modern capitals. Whilst 
at Berlin the Building Ordinances of 1860 allow only 36 feet, 
in a street of the same width, as the maximum height, and 
only corresponding increases, and at Vienna only 45 fect (at 
the most fourstoreys) and at Paris at the most 63:6 feet toa 
street of similar width, Augustus at Rome fixed the maximum 
height of the frontages at 7o Roman feet, which gave room 
for six to seven storeys; Trajan reduced this to 60 Roman 
feet, that is about five or six storeys. Neither regulation 
was much regarded; neither extended to courtyards and 
the backs of the houses; which, no doubt, were built much 
taller: Martial tells of a ‘ poor devil whose attic is two hundred 
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steps up'. These heights were independent of the breadth 
of the street, an aspect in which Rome lagged behind modern 
capitals. Whilst in Berlin the average breadth of streets 
is 70 feet, in Rome the larger streets were only 16 to 19 feet, 
that is, less than the least on the Paris scale of 24 feet, 
where the houses may be only 36 feet high. The fashionable 
street, the Vicus Tuscus, at Rome, had a pavement of only 
13 feet 6 in., the Vicus Iugarius only 16 feet 6 in. If Tyre 
(according to Strabo) had really taller houses than Rome, 
it was the consequence of its insular position. 

Long and straight streets were to be found in the Campus 
Martius, such as the Via Lata corresponding to the southern part 
of the Corso, and that answering to the Via de' Coronari, which 
leads from the Ponte de Sant' Angelo to the Piazza Colonna ; 
some also in the other parts, like the Vicus Patricius (Via 
Urbana) and the Alta Semita (Via del Venti Settembre); 
but the constant rise and fall of hill and valley made them 
few, especially as the valleys were mostly occupied by the 
Fora and other public places. Such magnificent vistas, 
as Antioch and Alexandria could show with their great 
parades, miles long and in rectangular blocks, Rome never 
had. In consequence of the lie of the town, the ancient 
lines have been preserved in mediaeval Rome, down to the 
days of Sixtus V, and even to the present date. The torn 
fragments of the plan of the Capitoline city, referable to 
the beginning of the third century, show an almost equal 
number of remains of straight, right-angled, and irregular 
districts, and indicate (no mere chance) the greatest diversity 
in the breadth in the streets. 

Further, the architectural effect of the streets of Rome 
would be spoiled in modern eyes by some peculiarities of 
ancient style : frontages, that often swerved from the straight 
line, windows of irregular shape or isolated in the upper storeys, 
unequal heights of different parts of the same houses, and 
the frequency of buildings adjunct or jutting, a cause of the 
narrowing of the liveliest streets. The ground floors had 
no spaces opening on to the street, and the street walls never 
had windows. Where there were arcaded fronts, traffic 
might pass along them ; but this could only be in the broader 
streets. In the narrower roads, taverns, booths, shops, 
workshops and drinking establishments were built into the 
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street, as even in the business-streets of Pompeii every house 
has booths with shop tables fixed against the street wall. 
In the turmoil of the Roman streets the inconvenience of 
their obstructions by these projections made itself so sensible 
occasionally, that some relief had to be found. All Rome, 
says Martial in 92 a.p., had become one big tavern, all the streets 
werc taken possession of by dealers and tradesmen, butchers, 
publicans and barbers ; the thresholds of the houses vanished. 
There hung chained upon the publican's stakes, flasks of 
wine, or in the midst of the thickest traffic the barber might 
be working ; sooty, smoking cooked-meat shops took up the 
whole breadth of a street; and Praetors had to make their 
way in the muddy carriage-road. Domitian restricted the 
tavern-room, and streets now widened from mere paths into 
roads fit for traffic. Yet the wooden projections from 
the houses remained numerous, as is expressly indicated by 
Herodian in a description of a street-fight between the mob 
and the Praetorians in the year 237 or 238 ; any fireoriginat- 
ing in them, was by them quickly spread over the whole 
town. In the year 368 the City Praefect Praetextatus for- 
bade balconies and bow-windows altogether, because of their 
danger of fires, especially as they had curtains. 

But, despite her deficiencies in streets and site, Rome was 
peerless. Claudian could still aver that Heaven could show 
nothing fairer; that no eye could see her immensity, no 
heart feel all her beauty, no tongue sing all her praise: and, 
one hundred years later, Fulgentius, the African, cried out, 
as he saw her: ' How beauteous must the New Jerusalem 
be, if this earthly Rome be so gorgeous!’ A panegyrist of 
Rome (Callinicus of Petra in Arabia) in the third century 
compares the deprivation of those who have not seen her to 
that of the blind, who do not know the sun; he only who 
knows Rome dare aver he has lived; his lot is more apart 
from all others, than that of the consecrate and the polluted. 
The marvellous thing was the enormous, unresting turmoil 
of a cosmopolitan population, the confusion and enchantment 
of a really universal intercourse, the magnificence and number 
of the public places, and the tremendous size of the city. 
From what aspect, asks Aristides, could a complete view be 
had of so many heights covered with buildings, or so many 
valleys converted into towns, or so much land madc into one 
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city ? Wherever one is, is the centre. And, actually, any 
one looking down from the height of the Capitol, lost count 
in this whirr of palaces, public buildings and monuments, 
stretching forth beneath him over hill and dale, endlessly. 
The ruined desert of to-day towards the Albanian Hills, 
the home of malaria, was then a healthy plain, all built over 
with streets that teemed with life. On no side was the town 
bounded in any sense; no landmark was there to signify 
where Rome ended and a new realm began. The outskirts 
continued into the Campagna, and gradually ate up the 
numerous villages and places of the neighbourhood, and the 
suburbs were lost in new sites of beautiful country-houses, 
temples and monuments. The marble peaks, gables and 
cupolas shone up from the dark green of the parks and gardens. 

The public places on the Campus Martius were the most 
spacious, and as magnificent as any. Strabo has given us a 
picture of the impressiveness of Augustus' marble city. 
The broad plain enclosed by the sinuous stream, on its 
immense surface room for vehicles and riders and gymnasts, 
its sward ever green, public buildings and monuments all 
about, rounded off with parks and avenues: all this was a 
view, an essential of life, the centre, to which the remainder 
of the town was a mere addition. But, enter the city itself, 
and see the Fora outspread in succession, cased in with temples 
and colonnades, the Capitol and its erections, the Palatine 
and the Colonnade of Livia—and what had been seen without 
might well be forgotten. Such a town, Strabo concludes 
his description, is Rome. Any losses in the fires under Nero 
and Titus were replaced or restored, and the original founda- 
tions enlarged. The whole of the Campus Martius could be 
traversed under the cover of colonnades; the entire length 
of the ten principal porticos of the ninth Regio (Circus 
Flaminius) has been estimated at 4,500 metres, and the 
area protected from sun and rain at 27,500; the whole 
comprised about 100,000 square metres, and about 2,000 
columns. Pliny says that in every single one of her wonders 
Rome was sovereign, but her entirety and the collection of 
them in a single spot created a second world in size. In the 
latter days of the Republic, the colossal wall of King Servius, 
fifty feet broad, the huge buildings beneath the Capitol 
and the system of cloacae had been an object of admiration ; 
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the cloacae had (as Pliny says) seven main subterranean 
arms meeting at one point, and the strong fall swept all 
objects down ; its vaults resisted the most enormous pressure 
from above, collapses and earthquakes. In Pliny's time, 
the most magnificent buildings were Julius Caesar's Great 
Circus, the Forum of Augustus, the Basilica of Paulus, restored 
by him with columnsof Phrygian marble, and the Diribitorium 
of Agrippa in the Campus Martius with a roof of a size up 
till then unseen, and finally Vespasian's Temple of Peace. 

During the fifty years from Vespasian to Hadrian Rome 
attained her greatest splendour, although the Antonines, 
and later Severus and Caracalla, did much to beautify her. 
Caracalla near his Thermae laid the Via Nova, which was 
pronounced Rome's handsomest street. Yet in the last 
third of the first, and the first of the second century, edifices 
followed each hard on the other, works admired by the latest 
generations, no less than by contemporaries. Ammianus 
describes the impression Rome made on the Emperor Con-: 
stantius, who visited it in the year 357 for the first time, and 
names, in this passage, only buildings of his own day. As 
the Emperor came to the Forum, the famous centre of the 
ancient sovereignty, he was dumb with amazement. The 
Temple of Jupiter on the Tarpeian Rock gleamed as with a 
present deity. The baths seem as huge as whole provinces. The 
Flavian Amphitheatre, a mighty building of Tiburtine stone, 
bulks to heights almost invisible to the cye. That splen- 
did round temple of the Pantheon, with its lofty vaulting, 
the huge commemorative columns, to the tops of which there 
are steps that lead from the inside, and surmounted with 
the statues of former monarchs, the Temple of the Goddess 
Rome, the Forum of Peace, Pompey's Theatre, the Odeum, 
the Stadium, all these monuments emulate one another 
in beauty, glory and magnificence. But when he was led 
to the Forum of Trajan, and saw this building, probably 
unparallelled on earth, and admired even by the Gods, he 
stood still, and let his mind wander through the gigantic 
space, undescribable in words, unrealizable again by man. 

The considerable remains give us, on the whole, an insight 
into the plan of imperial Rome. A basilica of huge dimensions, 
and behind it the hundred foot column commemorative of 
the Emperor's deeds, formed the background and ideal centre 
for an open square ; this area was, to one entering from the 
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Forum of Augustus, bounded on the right and the left by 
pillared halls, and behind them symmetrical semi-circular 
buildings mounted up on the one side to the declivity of the 
Capitol, and on the other to that of the Quirinal, the latter 
only decorated with an equestrian statue of the Emperor. 
The Basilica was a market-building on columns; its central 
room was probably two-storied, surrounded by a double 
hall, and, in the direction of the Capitol and the Quirinal, 
bounded off by semi-circular alcoves,! had the same breadth 
(25 metres) as the later basilicas of St. Peter and San Paolo 
fuori; its wooden ceiling was tiled in bronze, and granite, 
home and foreign marbles were squandered on it. On both 
sides (East and West) of the column the buildings of a Greek 
and Latin library probably stood; behind the column (to 
the North) a temple to Trajan, built by Hadrian, completed 
the view. In the course of time Trajan’s forum became 
filled with statues of veteran civil servants, especially in 
gilded bronze, the pedestals of which (from the time of the 
Antonines down to the sixth century) have survived. ' Besides 
this, all the eaves of the surrounding halls and basilicas 
were covered with golden horses and trophies, statues of 
barbarians, prisoners or mourners (some of which have sur- 
vived on the Triumphal Arch), and other works in gold and 
porphyry ; the extant frescoes were in a luxuriant and bold 
style ; thus, a clear picture of the truly royal splendour may be 
formed, presented by this vigorously symmetrical public square.’ 

Our first comprehensive descriptions of the city of Rome 
and her fourteen Regions date back to the middle of the 
fourth century ; two almost identical redactions of an official 
survey made between 312 and 315 and apparently based 
on a plan of the city. These documents have two supple- 
ments, the first of which catalogues the public monuments 
under several heads (6 obelisks, 8 bridges, 11 thermae, 19 
water channels, etc.), and the second totals up the monuments 
to be found in the fourteen regions: these are, 2 circuses, 
2 amphitheatres, 3 theatres, 4 gladiatorial schools, 5 vavpayxtaz,? 
36 marble arches, 37 gates, 290 storehouses and warehouses, 
254 public bakehouses, 1,790 palaces, 46,602 lodging-houses, 
etc. In the Calendar of Polemius Silvius (448 A.D.) seven 
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principal ‘ marvels ' of Rome are set out, evidently to counter- 
poise the seven wonders of the world. The seven marvels 
(no doubt very variously given) are : the cloacae, the aqueducts, 
the Flavian Amphitheatre or Colosseum, Domitian's Odeum, 
the Thermae and the view from the top of the Janiculum 
(by the Acqua Paola), whence, then as now, the guides made 
visitors gape at the Seven Hills and Rome outstretched. 
But it was not only this incomparable splendour of her 
architecture that made Rome a city of marvels. The wanderer 
through her endless realm saw on every hand objects to 
enthral his attention. Everywhere was his gaze held fast 
by the work of the elder and the newer art, which decorated 
the whole town with a labyrinthine completeness. The 
walls of the atria and temples glistened with the varied hues 
of the mural paintings and pictures, and their rooms, as 
those of the baths, like the streets and the squares, were 
filled, even as late as the fourth century, with bronzes and 
marbles. Then there were still 3,785 bronze statues of 
emperors and generals, which would have brought up the 
whole number of the public statues to more than 10,000. 
Add to these the private collections, and some conception 
may be formed how, two hundred years later, after no few 
ravages, Cassiodorus could say, that Rome's walls were 
denizened with a second population of stone and bronze. And 
everywhere the buildings were intercepted and defined by 
green gardens and parks, and at allseasons were these flourish- 
ing and fresh. The Esquiline was covered by the gardens 
of Maecenas, Pallas, Epaphroditus, Torquatus, as though 
by a huge park: the gardens of the Acilii, of Lucullus and 
Sallust, occupied the whole surface of Monte Pincio and the 
neighbouring valleys. And the spacious environs of the 
palaces enclosed gardens, with splendid ancient trees, wherein 
birds twittered : especially lotus-trees were favourites in 
town gardens, on account of the shade they afforded. The 
six lotus-trees in the garden of Crassus the orator, which 
in 92 B.C. were valued at as high a price (3,000,000 sesterces) 
as the palace itself, were destroyed only 150 years later in 
Nero's conflagration. Even from the roofs and balconies 
flowers and bushes made the air odorous. Especially on 
the right shore of the Tiber, and the surrounding hills, gardens 
partly imperial, were spread out. Many were open to the 
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public ; further, in the Campus Martius, avenues of laurels 
and planes, densely shaded, invited pleasant walks; in the 
gorgeous Colonnade of Livia (situated on the level between 
the north-west side of Trajan's Thermae and the church of 
Santa Lucia in Selci), the foliage of one huge vine, trellised 
up in the open, provided shadow for passers by. Gordian III 
had designed below the Monte Pincio on the Campus 
Martius a large garden with plantations of laurels, myrtles 
and box-trees, one thousand feet long and five hundred feet 
wide, intersected lengthwise by a walk, to be paved with 
mosaics and fenced with rows of cylindrical pedestals sur- 
mounted by statuettes. On the two sides lengthwise, columned 
halls were to finish the design, and along its breadth, on the 
one side there was to be a Basilica and summer baths, on 
the other side -vinter baths. This plan was not, however, 
executed, and under Constantine thespace was filled up with 
private gardens and buildings. 

But perhaps ancient Rome's proudest decoration was 
the multitude and beauty of her water-works, which were 
also invaluable for the health of the inhabitants and com- 
pensated many disadvantages of site and building. The 
mountain-springs were conducted into the city in underground 
pipes or on mighty arches (under Nerva comprising a length 
of 300 miles), and poured down in waterfalls out of artistic * 
grottoes, or spread out like ponds in broad and richly decorated 
reservoirs, babbling up in gorgeous fountains, whose cool 
fragrance freshened and purified the summer air. A con- 
sideration of the mass of the water diverted to public use 
for baths, ponds, canals, palaces, gardens, suburban country- 
houses, of the distances traversed, of the mason work of the 
arches, the hills bored through and the levelled valleys, 
would, says Pliny, convince any man that nothing more 
wonderful had been made on earth. Galen also reckoned 
among Rome's principal advantages her many and beautiful 
springs, the water ‘of which in none is evil-smelling, harmful, 
filthy or hard’. The entirety of the sources provided, after 
Frontinus almost doubled their yield, never less than 675,000 
cubic metres. This water supply was constantly increasing 
down to the third century, and made recreation in the great 
public resorts not only enjoyable and healthy, but also induced 
a ceaseless addition to the numbers of the public baths and 
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wells, the baths being universally accessible at the low rate 
of 4d. a visitor. The Gazetteer of the fourth century says 
there were 856 baths, eleven thermae besides, and of swimming- 
baths with well-supplies (in Nerva’s day 591) 1,352. Many 
of these swimming-baths were decked with works of art 
(such as Agrippa’s, with a watersnake), and named after 
them; e.g., the spring of Orpheus, Ganymede, Prometheus 
etc.; a conical structure flooded with water from above, 
popularly called ‘The sweating pillar’. The ruin of this 
last bath, and the magnificent ruin of a monumental spring, 
called the Trofei di Mario, are the sole relics of this ‘ evidently 
luxurious splendour’. Further, the second supplement of 
the Gazetteer speaks of fifteen Nymphaea, or well-houses, 
in which water flowed or rose, no doubt richly ornamented ; 
these the so-called grotto of Egeria may help us to realize, 
as Acqua Paola, Fontana di Trevi and di Termini may 
the swimming-baths and their decorations of pictures. The 
Septizonium of Severus (first wholly destroyed by Sixtus V) 
a three-storied, architectural glory, by the south-west corner 
of the Palatine, resting on pillars, consisting of three almost 
semicircular parts, enclosed on both sides by projecting 
wings, seemed to have been a ‘three-fold Fontana Trevi’. 
‘He who,in the hot season, has seen the people rest from 
their labours at these artificial cascades, and, in the evening, 
breathe the freshening mountain air among these stone 
erections which have sucked in and give out anew the midday- 
glow, may well understand the pride with which people in 
Nerva's day might boast they had effaced the causes of Rome's 
former leaden and pernicious atmosphere. ‘The crowning 
feature, however, of the whole system was the provision 
of private houses with running water.’ After the Water-board 
in 11 B.C. became imperial, contracting-out of enterprises for 
the water-supply of private individuals wholly came to an end, 
and every man could obtain leave, without any regard to the 
nature of the consumption, of having his house supplied and, in 
Strabo's lifetime already, * almost every house in Rome had 
reservoirs, supply through pipes and abundant fountains’. 
Every enjoyment and luxury then known was made acces- 
sible through the world-wide commerce of Rome, which filled 
her markets, shops and warehouses with the most splendid 
and laborious works of industry and art from among all 
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peoples. Pliny calls the Tiber ' the gentle buyer of all that 
is produced on earth'. 'In Rome the merchandise of the 
whole world could be had all together': Spanish work and 
Chinese silk, brightly-tinted glass and fine linen from Alex- 
andria, wine and oysters from the isles of Greece, cheese 
from the Alps and sea-fish from the Black Sea. In ware- 
houses and shops healing herbs from Sicily and Africa lay 
in stock, and Arabian spices and scents, pearls from the 
Bahrein islands and emeralds from the Urals, fine-grained 
boards of costly timber from the Atlas, and blocks of coloured 
marble quarried in the farthest provinces ; the colossal extent 
of this last importation may be gathered from the discovery 
of a warehouse of marble on the Aventine. ' Toyou', says 
Aristides in his Laudation of Rome, ‘there comes from 
all lands and seas what the seasons bring forth and the climates 
produce, what rivers and lakes and the handicraft of Hellene 
or barbarian make. Whoever, therefore, wish to view all 
this, must either journey through the whole world or stay 
in this city. For the work and toil of other folks is ever 
here at hand and in excess. So many merchantmen come 
here from all lands during the entire summer and winter, 
that the city seems a general workshop of the entire world. 
So many freights from India and Arabia Felix are here to 
be seen, that it would almost appear as though henceforward 
the trees of those countries are stripped, and those races 
must come here to Rome to demand what they need of 
their own products. Costumes from Babylon and jewels 
from the depths of barbarian Asia arrive here more in 
number and with greater ease than they would be shipped 
from an island in the Archipelago to Athens. In short, 
all that trade and ships may bring reaches Rome, all that 
agriculture earns and mines bring to the upper light, and all 
the products of every art, all that is born and grows on 
earth.’ 

In fact, everything at Rome conduced to the feeling of 
being the centre, a world-state whence, as from some 
lofty tower, the whole earth could be surveyed. From the 
farthest boundaries, a ceaseless flow of news, ' borne as it 
were by birds’, reaches the seat of universal empire, so that 
the Emperor who sat there on his throne, could rule the 
whole by letter. From the principal places the Emperors 
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received (anyhow at times) continuous reports from day 
to day; Caligula used to read those from Alexandria in 
preference to all others. Whether in Upper Egypt the rain 
had fallen, or in Little Asia there had been an earthquake, 
whether the legions on the Rhine were mutinous, or the Parthian 
Court had changed its tone towards Rome; soon afterwards such 
topics were discussed on the Forum and the Campus Martius, 
at feasts and social parties. Any rare and unheard-of freak 
of Nature was instantly sent to Rome and there exhibited. 
Artists came from all countries to show their skill and their 
prowess, or to vie in the great competitions for the wreath ; 
poets and orators, philosophers and men of learning, to be 
openly heard. The most capable and enthusiastic of the youth 
of alllands flocked from their provincial obscurity to the gleam 
and splendour of the City of the Universe ‘on which the 
looks of gods and men were turned ', which offered ambition 
its largest scope, and erudition and study, recreation and 
enjoyment the most glorious opportunities. 

In the halls and rooms of numerous libraries (put by the 
Gazetteer at 28) the devotee of knowledge and literature 
could gloat at his will on costly parchment and papyrus- 
rolls ; in the circles of the learned, assembled there and in 
other public resorts such as the Temple of Peace and 
Trajan’s Thermae, he might light upon incitement and help 
of every kind, and a mass of material for his researches, such 
as would elsewhere be unobtainable: in the lecture theatres 
he could listen to the discourses of the masters of every 
craft. Great projects in literature, which could nowhere else 
be carried out under such favouring circumstances, and 
in some cases nowhere else at all, doubtlessly attracted men 
of learning from abroad to long stays at Rome, such as Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus and Diodorus, even in Augustus’ days. 
Splendid institutions were at the disposal of the humblest 
in the imperial thermae for his recreation and delectation ; 
and in them, in all seasons, bathsof every kind, fromswimming- 
baths to steam-baths, and apartments of more than royal 
magnificence set aside for his physical exercise, inter- 
course and pleasure. The older thermae (of which those 
of Nero seem to have been the most luxurious, as they are 
frequently taken as types of regal splendour) were, in size 
at least, surpassed by those of Caracalla and Diocletian. 
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The statement that Nero's thermae had 1,600 marble bath- 
seats, whilst those of Caracalla and Diocletian had almost 
double that number, emanates from the same official source 
as our Gazetteer and its supplements. Every marvel, how- 
ever, of this city of marvels, was eclipsed by her spectacles 
on the stage, in the circus, in the arena; there what fantasy's 
wildest stretch might imagine, was actualized into an over- 
whelming reality. 

Yet the greatest of Rome's spectacles was her population, 
which, as Seneca says in the early years of Claudius, over- 
flowed the houses of the boundless city ; there would the 
gleanings of the world be trampled down, and the streets 
had to provide space for a stream of men and women, proceed- 
ing to three separate theatres, and men were crushed under 
foot if any obstacle hindered the rushing cataract of mortality 
for one instant. The last incident of this sort recorded is 
perhaps due to a recollection of an earthquake in the year 
51, in the course of which the panic flight caused a crush in 
which the weaker succumbed. The narrow and tortuous 
streets of prae-Neronic Rome would have made such accidents 
doubly dangerous, yet only two catastrophes on extraordinary 
occasions are reported. When Caligula was strewing money 
in front of the Basilica Iulia, in the fight thirty-two men, 
forty-seven women and a eunuch came by their death ; during 
the night a crowd thronged into the circus and disturbed 
his slumbers; he had them cudgelled, and twenty knights, 
twenty women and an enormous number besides were killed. 
Further, we have it from an inscription that a woman and 
a boy of thirteen were caught in a crowd on the Capitol and 
so died. 

This throng in the streets and squares of Rome was very 
much mixed. The more Rome became the centre of the 
world, the stronger became its centripetal attraction to 
all nations. Even Cicero called Rome a community formed 
of the fusion of the peoples. But the real immigration in 
mass from the provinces began after the overthrow of the 
Republic, and in varying force, scarcely diminishing, how- 
ever, until Constantine, overflowed Rome, and blended her 
blood with that of every race of the ancient world. Lucan 
calls Rome a city whose life is alien born, fused with the dregs 
of all nations; and Herodian in the third century calls her 
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population variegated and commingled, and the Emperor 
Constantius also stared at the sight of the Roman people: 
' how swiftly every type of man on earth congregates at 
Rome’. And, as she went on, she became more and more 
of a ‘common city ', the ‘ hub of the globe’, the ‘inn of the 
world'; and one of her Greek adorers, Polemo, the sophist 
(in the first half of the second century), called her, in a happy 
phrase, a ' multum tn parvo of the world’. 

And this medley derived additional colour from the many 
strangers that went and came. Roman courtesans received 
(according to Martial) visits from Parthians, Germans, Cili- 
cians, Cappadocians, Egyptians, Nubians, Jews, Dacians, 
and Alani. At especial functions, such as the great spectacles, 
the number of foreigners reached extraordinary heights. 
Even at Augustus’ spectacle of a naval battle (2 B.c.), Ovid 
says the whole world was in Rome; at the consecration of 
the Flavian amphitheatre (according to Martial) spectators 
foregathered from the farthest regions, Sarmatians and 
Sigambrians, Arabians, Sabaeans and Aethiopians. But, ordi- 
narily, strangers thronged in Rome, the irresistible lodestar 
to all men’s passions, the ‘generous pay-mistress of virtue 
and vice’, and the most promising field for adventurers and 
scamps of every kind. The righteous man and reliable, 
says Martial, could find no security there ; no hope of making 
his fortune was there for anyone who were not a pimp, or a 
toper, an informer, who would not seduce his friend’s wife, 
or earn the love-fee of ancient beldames, or sell idle tales 
near the royal palace, or let himself out to musical geniuses 
as their claque. 

In this wise at Rome the gabble of a hundred speeches 
might be heard, the shapes and garbs of every race rubbed 
shoulders. Moorish slaves led elephants from out the 
Emperor’s stables. There a troop of blond Germans of 
the Emperor’s Life Guards was exercising in gleaming armour. 
Here Egyptians, with shaven heads, in sweeping linen robes 
were carrying the goddess Isis in procession. Behind a 
Greek professor a young Nubian was carrying his scrolls of 
books. Oriental princes in tall mitres and broad motley 
garments with their suite pacing silent, solemn through the 
crowd ; tattooed savages from Britain staring their eyes out 
at the marvels of the new world all about them. 
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Sometimes an unusually foreign procession in the streets 
would arouse general attention ; these would be ambassadors 
from some far-off barbarian land, its name scarce known, 
come to offer the Emperor their subjection or voluntary 
alliance. Such might be legates from the Cimbri and Charydes 
of Jutland, of the Semnones to the East of the Elbe, from 
the tribes of the South Russian steppes up to the other side 
of the Don, ambassadors from Media and Parthia, from the 
Cherkessan and Georgian chieftains, from headmen in Britain, 
and princelets of Fezzan, and embassies from India; one 
of those last, the tale ran in Rome, had been four years on 
the way. 

The population of Rome can only be approximately esti- 
mated. The variations were great; but, in general (except 
at times of plagues or civil wars) from Augustus to Trajan 
it steadily increased, and scarcely declined until the great 
epidemics under Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. It may 
be taken at not less than a million, and during the two first 
centuries, considerably more. 

Thus enjoying this luxury of privileges, excitements and 
sights, it was the highest and the lowest classes in the world- 
city that prospered the most. The vast majority of the 
male free population were wholly or partly kept at the expense 
of the State: the aristocracy had a realm and opportunities 
for a princely existence never since or elsewhere realized. 
The seamy sides of Roman life were felt most by the middle 
class. The prices of all articles of food were very high in 
comparison with the cheapness in the municipia of Italy 
and the provinces. Above all the housing problem in Rome 
was more urgent than in modern capitals, because there the 
possibility of extending the environs of the municipal area 
was diminished by the lack of sufficient means of communica- 
tion with the centre by public conveyances ; even carriages 
inside the city were forbidden to private individuals, except 
in the evening. A disproportionately large part of the 
area available for building was monopolized by the few in 
consequence of the waste of space in the plethoric architecture 
of the day, and a very considerable portion was swallowed 
up by the public places, such as the imperial fora, which took 
up six hectares, as well as by the traffic regulations and 
extensions of the streets. The transformation and decoration 
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of Rome by the Caesars enhanced the scarcity of housing, 
as did Napoleon III’s improvements at Paris. A further 
adjutory cause of the increase in price of dwellings was the 
habit of speculation in house property (which Crassus had 
practised in great style) and the monopoly of the proprietors, 
in consequence of which houses, like English lodging-houses 
in the big towns, were let and then sub-let, and the large 
middlemen’s rents had to be paid by the occupiers. In the 
Pandects, for example, the lessee’s profit is reckoned at 
more than 30 per cent., and the sublessee’s at 20 per cent. ; 
in reality, nodoubt, the profit was greater. In Caesar’s time 
lodging-house rents in Rome, on the average, seem to have 
been four times as heavy as in the other towns of Italy. 
The lower class families seem at Rome to have paid 2,000 
sestertii, in Italy 500 (c. {21 15s. and £5 ios), annually for 
their homes. Yet in Rome prices under the pressure of 
events, as stated, and with the growing claims of society, 
must have risen even higher, even though Juvenal’s assertion 
may be exaggerated, that a house and garden in Sora Fabra- 
teria or Frusino could be bought for no more than the annual 
rent of a dark room at Rome. 

But the prices of other necessities of life were also very 
high, and such as those of wood and food scarcely to be had 
by the poor; ‘nothing in Rome was for nothing’; and, 
further, every man who did not belong to the lowest class, 
of all, was ever forced by circumstance to keep up a needlessly 
high standard of life. Custom demanded of the less wealthy 
a certain extravagance of outward appearance, beyond 
their means, especially of business-men. To eat off earthen- 
ware was ungentlemanly ; or to go out without one’s toga, 
and, for many, without a retinue of clients and slaves. 
Pretentious poverty, wasteful starving were the general 
lot; frauds and bankruptcies the order of the day. Martial 
says (86 A.D.) : ' You see that man there sauntering gracefully 
along, in a fashionable cloak of violet purple, and with his 
train of clients and pages and his new sedan-chair. He has 
just pledged a ring at Cladus the usurer's for eight sestertii 
to pay for his supper’. Juvenal, some forty years later, 
remarks that to go bankrupt, for most people, costs them no 
more than to move from onequarter to another. Shame is 
unknown. If the money they are squandering before their 
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creditors' eyes be running out, they are off to Baiae to glut 
themselves on oysters, and are only sorry they must absent 
themselves one year from the Circus. The specious glamour 
of Roman life was in as great contrast with the provincial 
simplicity and unostentatiousness of the municipia, as the 
sterner moraltone of thetowns of Upper Italy was with the 
corruption and unrestrainedness with which Rome, so far 
from hushing up her orgies, celebrated them in offensive 
publicity. 

Rome was one continual city of noise and bustle. Horace 
had complained of the turmoil going on night and day, the 
scurry and crowding of the streets from whose ‘torrents 
and tempests ' he hastened to escape into the chaste solitude 
of the Sabine hills. But during the first century population 
and activity increased apace, reaching its zenith, perhaps, 
in the days of Martial and Juvenal. Before daybreak the 
bakers would be hawking their loaves, and the shepherds, 
coming into the town from the surrounding districts, their 
milk : then the infant schools would begin intoning the alphabet, 
and with hammer and saw the rasping workshops were set 
going. Creaking waggons would haul huge blocks of stone 
and trunks of trees, with the weight of which the ground 
would quake, heavily laden beasts of burden jostled the foot- 
passenger; on all sides jolting and knocks and trampling, 
a fine confusion in which pickpockets reap their advantage. 
Here, says Martial (roo A.p.) the money-changer clatters 
Nero’s bad coin down on hisdirty table, and there a workman 
is hammering Spanish gold on an anvil. A procession of 
raving priests of Bellona is shrieking uninterruptedly; a 
shipwrecked sailor, with a fragment of the wreck wrapped 
up in his hand, is begging alms; a Jewish lad, sent out by 
his mother to beg; the call of a blear-eyed pedlar from the 
other side of the Tiber, offering sulphur-matches for broken 
glass. Jugglers, some with trained animals (Juvenal speaks 
of a monkey riding a goat and swinging a spear), Marsian 
snake-eaters and snake-charmers are calling for spectators 
for their craft. Pedlars, peddling old clothes, linen and 
what-not, carriers of pea-flour and smoking sausages, butchers 
with a reeking quarter of beef, and the foot, the guts, 
and the blood-red lung,—each, to his own screeching tune, 
proclaiming his own wares. 
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And, of nights, no less noise. In the spacious palaces, 
their sleeping apartments far removed from the street, sleep 
and quiet might be had ; so much the worse in the lodgings. 
The rattling of the travelling-coaches, which might not 
enter the city for the greater part of the day, awoke the 
soundest sleeper, as they turned the sharp corners of the 
narrow streets. And then the roaring of troops of vagabond 
ruffians, and moonlighters of either sex (and amongst these 
sometimes women of high rank, such as Julia the daughter 
of Augustus), or lovers' serenades, striving to obtain admission 
to their lady by entreaty or force. 

And when every door was bolted to, every tavern closed 
and silent, then the empty unlit streets were both strange 
and dangerous to the solitary walker. Funeral processions 
might be met by night bearing the dead of the poor to the 
pyre. 

Although Rome after the year 6 a.p. had a police force 
of seven cohorts of one thousand men each (which also served 
as fire-brigade), and patrols with their torches no doubt 
marched through their districts all night long, yet thefts 
and burglaries were common. Pliny says that the windows 
at which people of small means had otherwise put out flowers 
and leaves, were shuttered off even by day, because of the 
‘evil robberies of countless multitudes’; probably, after 
the Civil War, in the year 69 A.D., insecurity was greatly 
augmented. Juvenal describes house-owners as using their 
slaves as night-watches; Cassius Dio mentions that they 
carried bells and so signalled to one another. Robbers used 
not seldom to make assaults, from which, according to Tibullus, 
the grace of Venus shielded lovers. Many were threatened 
with the daggers of a bribed bandit ; such thronged to Rome, 
when their lurking-places in the Pontine marshes and the 
pine wood south of the Volturnus were occupied by soldiers. 
And further risks attended the poor man who lighted himself 
home with his candle-stump, or let a single slave light him 
on, should he encounter a young nobleman who was returning 
from some late feast with a great following and many torches. 
To do mischief at night in the streets was a standing pleasure 
of the gilded youth. The wretched men who crossed their 
path were held up, tossed on outspread mantles (a soldiers’ 
joke), or otherwise maltreated. From the roofs tiles would 
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fall; from upper windows basins of water be poured down, 
or broken crockery thrown down, to crash and shatter on 
the pavement. 

More serious still were the dangers to which lodgers were ex- 
posed. Most of the lodging-houses were jerry-built by specula- 
tors, an attractive but risky game ; it might be very profitable, 
but for the frequent fires that consumed the capital. The 
contractors, therefore, no doubt aimed at building in such a 
style as to make a few years' rental exceed or at least repay 
the capital expenditure. They exploited the ground, not 
only by building as many storeys as possible, but also by 
cutting down the size of single rooms, and reducing repairs 
to the least possible; a manner of building, which also, 
on its part, considerably increased the danger of fire. ‘The 
thin partitions and walls of these piled-up lodging-houses 
provided no sufficient protection against heat or cold, and 
were made of wood or panels; lattice-work was in especial 
favour; it looked seductive from the outside, and thus 
answered the speculator's purpose all the better; but it 
materially warped the solid fabric, as the walls would tend 
very easily to burst or split.’ ‘ Part of our dread’, says 
Seneca, ‘ arises from our roofs; even in the pictured rooms 
of the great palaces, panic ensues, if a crackling be heard ’. 
A great many of the lodging-houses were crumbling; the 
most urgent repairs were neglected or scamped ; the agent 
propped up a tottering wall, or painted a huge rift over, and 
assured the occupants they could sleep at their ease, all the 
time that their home was crumbling over their heads. Even 
in the latter days of the Republic collapses, as well as fires, 
were the daily fare of Rome. Catullus jeeringly says beggars 
were fortunate in not having to fear either. Strabo says 
both of these dangers were ceaselessly imminent; the dread 
of them drove nervous folks from Rome in Trajan’s time, 
and later centuries presumably did not alter these conditions. 
Symmachus, in a letter, adds, as a piece of news, the fact 
that a collapse in the Via Traiana has cost the occupants 
their lives. 

The fires, in the modern Rome of stone and brick almost 
an impossibility, were in ancient Rome, not only frequent, 
but infinitely more dangerous on account of the style of 
building, the height of the houses, and the nairowness of 
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the streets, the many wooden fore-houses and rear-buildings 
which fed the flames, and spread them with terrific rapidity. 
Throughout the domestic history of Rome, besides the number- 
less little fires, there is a succession of general conflagrations, 
and the hills were continually having their levels raised by 
the old wreckages. In the year 6 A.D., a series of extensive 
and ruinous fires forced Augustus to institute his Fire Brigade 
of 7,000 men ; but the reform effected (the means of extinguish- 
ing were so very imperfect) was very slight. Under Tiberius 
two great fires occurred: in the year 27 Mount Caelius was 
set on fire, in 37 A.D. the Aventine, and the contiguous 
portion of the Circus; Tiberius, on both occasions, as far as 
he could, made good the damage, which in the second instance 
amounted to 100,000,000 sesterces (£1,087,500). And Caligula, 
also, in the beginning of his reign, compensated many for 
the damage wrought by fire. In the conflagration of Nero, 
‘besides a countless number of lodging-houses, many palaces 
of the generals of old were lost, with their treasure of foreign 
booty, and many temples consecrated by the Kings, and 
in the Gallic and Punic Wars, and many important relics 
of antiquity’. ‘The riches won by so many victories, the 
masterpieces of the arts of Greece, the ancient and uncorrupted 
works of great writers'—these were irreparable, however 
beautiful the resurrected city might be. After this devasta- 
tion, under Titus, there followed a fire which raged for three 
days and nights in the Campus Martius. Pliny considered 
these fires a retribution on luxury, though luxury, nevertheless, 
continued hoarding its priceless food for the flames. Martial 
says (9o A.D.), glorifying Domitian’s new erections in place 
of those destroyed in this last fire, that Rome renewed her 
youth in the flames like the Phoenix, and prays Vulcan hence- 
forth to spare the city, which appertained to Venus as well 
as to Mars. Under Antoninus Pius a fire ravaged 340 homes. 
Gellius states how, whilst once (at this same epoch) as a 
young man accompanying the orator Julianus home with 
his pupils, they saw a lodging-house of many stories on fire, 
near the Mons Cispius, and the destruction soon spread over 
the whole neighbourhood, at which one man remarked, 
that, house-rents being so high, he would long since have 
invested, if some preventive against Rome's continual fires 
could have been devised. In the year 191 A.D., under Com- 
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modus, the second most terrible fire (after Nero's) broke out 
near the Temple of Peace, and annihilated the warehouses 
of Egyptian and Arabian goods, and then crossed over to 
the Palatine. All efforts to restrict it were futile; it only 
sank for mere lack of further nourishment after levelling to 
the ground a large portion of the city, and devouring number- 
less treasures ; the great libraries on the Palatine were burnt, 
and a store in the Via Sacra, containing some oí Galen's 
books. The Capitoline plan of the city (about 203-211) 
shows the new erections of Severus and Caracalla in replace- 
ment or restoration of those destroyed. The fire, above- 
mentioned, which broke out in the street fight of 237 or 238, 
also laid low a great area of the city. Under Carinus an 
extensive fire in the Forum forced Diocletian to rebuild it 
and the houses round it. 

Besides fire and the danger of collapse, Nature also, at 
varying intervals, threatened to overwhelm Rome. Earth- 
quakes, often accompanied with inundations, recurred ; as 
in the years 5, 15, 51, 59 and 68 A.D. The Tiber, too, often 
overflowed its banks, and nowhere so far inland as at Rome, 
an experience, too, of modern Rome. ‘ Both above and 
below Rome’, says Moltke, ‘ the valley of the Tiber is about 
I$ miles broad. Between the Aventine and the southern 
foot of the Janiculum, where the wall to-day begins to decline, 
the hills are nearly one thousand paces high. Here there 
must naturally be a congestion, when after heavy rains in the 
hills, the Tiber, the Nera, the Velino, the Anio and the Paglia 
and other tributaries are flowing in torrents’. The Emperors 
did not neglect anything in the management of the stream and 
its bed. Augustus set up a department for this purpose, and 
had it continuously administered by consulars. In the year 
15, a futile discussion was held in the Senate on the sources 
of the rivers and lakes which fed the Tiber. An inscription 
at Ostia records that, in the year 46 a.D., when the harbour 
was building there, Claudius had delivered Rome from the 
danger of floods, by digging channels from the Tiber to the 
sea. Trajan, also, in the first half of his reign, laid a draining 
canal, possibly the one still in use; but, in spite of this, in 
the year 108 or 109, the river overflowed the flat country 
far and wide, and when the Anio also was flooded, the devas- 
tation spread further still. And s0 in spring or autumn 
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the waters of the Tiber, despite all efforts and precautions, 
inundated the low-lying parts of Rome, and reached higher 
levels, thrust backwards as they were by storms, and swollen 
by rain, until they destroyed the old wooden bridge, and 
carried away in their impetuous surges men and animals. 
For days whole districts were knee-deep in water; only 
the higher storeys emerged, and were accessible by boats, 
which carried food to the secluded occupants. And when 
the stream sank anew into his wonted channel, the under- 
mined houses collapsed, and plagues and famine followed : 
famine, because the inundations had rotted the full stores 
of corn at the wharves (as Plutarch expressly says happened 
in the year 69). And Gregory of Tours also tells of a flooding 
of Rome in which incidental the stocked corn belonging 
to the Church was destroyed. 

Ancient Rome suffered more from the disadvantages of 
a riverine position than modern Rome, as the low levels 
have since been raised by the accretions (in the Campus Martius 
by two metres, and the Forum by six to twelve), whilst the 
height of the river has not risen in the same proportion. 
This circumstance naturally contributed no little to the 
frequency of inundations in antiquity. Historians have 
doubtless only recorded the severest of them, and these 
imperfectly, as five under Augustus (27, 23, 22, 13 B.C., and 
$ A.D.) In 27 B.C. access to the new theatre of Cornelius 
Balbus could only be had in boats ; in 5 A.D. for seven or eight 
days traffic was by water, and the number of deaths and 
collapses something considerable. Under Tiberius there are 
two floods mentioned, 15 and 36 A.D. One of the greatest 
was in March 69, when the waters were forced back by the 
mass of the ruins and covered loftier places, generally secure 
even when the floods were highest, and swept away many 
in the streets, and overtook others in booths and bedrooms. 
Otho, whose march was delayed by this irruption, found the 
road at a distance of twenty Roman miles (184 English miles) 
encumbered with fallen buildings. From Nerva to Marcus 
Aurelius, too, no reign went by unmarked by at least one 
great inundation. 

Nor was the river the only cause of famine at Rome. The 
utmost forethought on the part of the Emperors could not 
allay deficient supply and consequent appreciation in prices, 
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for the over-populated city was entirely dependent on imported 
grain. And then disturbances arose. One reason that private 
commerce could not absolve this need, was that the contribu- 
tions in kind, which were imposed on the corn-lands, left 
but little over for export. Egypt paid her double-tithe, 
in the form of a four months’ supply of the needs of Rome ; 
the province of Africa (under Vespasian) for the remaining 
eight months. Further, private commerce could not compete 
with the fisc, which sometimes used to sell below cost price 
the corn it received partly as tribute, and partly as purchase 
by its agents: consequently private corn-market speculations, 
however much encouraged by the Emperors by the granting 
of honours and privileges, failed of practical effect. The 
Emperors made most liberal provision for a sufficiency of 
corn. A special service of vessels for Egyptian corn was 
instituted in the Early Empire, and under Commodus, one 
for African corn. Claudius extended Ostia, Rome’s principal 
harbour, at enormous expense, as it had been impossible to 
land there in the winter, and appointed there a cohort of 
the Roman fire-brigade to protect the warehouses. Trajan 
added another harbour, and Portus, this new town, flourished 
and rivalled Ostia, on account of its better position. The 
magazines at Rome were ever growing larger in the course 
of time, and Tiberius, in a message to the Senate in the year 
32 A.D., reminds the Senate of the great excess in the importation 
of corn as against that in the time of Augustus, and specifies 
the contributing provinces. Under Trajan the stock was so 
great that, when the Egyptian harvests failed, Rome exported 
to Egypt. And under Marcus Aurelius, corn was distributed 
by Rome amongst the Italian cities. Severus left a seven 
years’ supply at his death. But still during the first two 
centuries, were the government good or bad, appreciations 
in price recurred again and again, partly because the stocked 
supplies rotted, or were destroyed by fire or water (in the 
year 62 Nero threw the mouldy grain into the Tiber, in order 
to satisfy the populace as to the sufficiency of the supply: 
yet the price did not go up, though 200 grain-ships were 
sunk by storms at the harbour's mouth, and 100 burnt in 
the river); partly, also, because of embezzlements or frauds 
on the part of the employers. An instance of such malversa- 
tions is afforded by Dio; in the year 189 prices, already high, 
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were raised by the Praefect of Corn, Papirius Dionysius, in 
order to render the Imperial Chamberlain, Cleander, whose 
defalcations had been the principal cause, even more hated 
of the people. During the years 5-8 a famine occurred, 
partly through the flooding of the Tiber, partly through 
bad harvests, and the price of grain went up to five or six 
times the ordinary sum: an adult’s monthly ration (5 modii 
or 43) litres) ordinarily selling at 5 denarii, was sold at 
271 denarii, an unprecedented event. All slave-families 
and bands of gladiators, all strangers except physicians and 
teachers, even some slaves privately owned, were expelled 
from the city ; Augustus and others dismissed most of their 
domestics. Yet only through extraordinary exertions was 
a rising averted. In the year 19 prices again went up. 
Tiberius, yielding to popular clamour, fixed a maximum 
price for corn, and paid the corndealers two sesterces more 
per modius. In the year 32, again, high prices almost caused 
disturbances. The Emperor was away at Capri and the 
mob vented its complaints in unusually riotous fashion. 
The diversion of many transports to the building of Caligula's 
bridge from Baiae to Puteoli (39 A.D.) injured shipping to the 
extent of againraising prices in 41 A.D. ; and Claudius was there- 
by forced to extend the harbour at Ostia. Bad harvests had 
the same consequence once more in his reign, in the year 
52. Only fifteen days’ provision was in hand; a tumult 
broke out, and Claudius himself scarcely escaped the rage 
of the populace. Fortunately the winter was mild, and the 
incitement given to shipping and the corn-trade by the 
Emperor’s large subsidies had a favourable effect. In the 
year 68 just before Nero’s death there was famine, and the 
ill-will of the people was increased by the news of the arrival 
of a ship from Alexandria with Nile-sand destined for the 
Emperor’s wrestling-school. In the year 69 there was a 
terrible flood and famine, furthered by lack of industry and 
general insecurity as already described. From between 
Hadrian to Commodus (under Hadrian the famine apparently 
spread over the whole or the greater part of the Empire) 
Rome was visited at least once by scarcity and dearness of 
food. And, as time went on, matters did not amend. Ammianus, 
for example, never omits, when speaking of Rome, to note 
the success of the Praefects in the corn administration, or 
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their failure; mostly the latter. On such occasions, even 
in the Early Empire (as under Augustus), it became customary 
to expel foreigners e» masse, and a favourite resource, so as 
to lessen the numbers of mouths to feed. 

And the seeds of ravaging epidemics were of old fostered 
in this soil. The unhealthiness of the situation of Rome is 
well known. The network of canals in the limestone hills, 
lessening the moistness of the soil and therewith malaria in a 
great degree, scems in antiquity to have benefited the Campagna 
more than the city, where the isolation of the fever germs 
scattered in the soil by the pavements and foundations of 
houses of any sort can only have been imperfect. There, 
says Ammianus Marcellinus, as though to signalize the 
world's capital, disease wreaks greater harm, and all the 
leechcraft possible falters at the task of relief. Fever had 
been adored as a goddess very early, the fever ever endemic 
to Rome; according to Galen, it was the two and a half 
days’ attack which was most prevalent. And. where the 
inhabitants were so closely packed together, infection must 
have been easy and limitless. Medicine found plenty to study. 
One form of distortion of the shoulder Hippocrates observed 
four times at Rome, and nowhere else; true, one street in 
Rome was more populous than many of the cities Hippocrates 
had visited. The inhabitants of the town were uniformly 
pale. Martial, writing to one Domitius, says that after 
his journey in Upper Italy, his pale-faced friends will scarcely 
recognize him, and will envy him his rosy cheeks; but, 
however sunburnt he return, Rome will soon whitewash his 
fresh tourist’s complexion. A heavy atmosphere hung over 
the city, from the smells of the many smoking kitchens, 
the vapours of which were blent with clouds of dust; the 
first step outside the city seemed a positive relief. Frontinus’ 
reforms of the drainage and water-supply may have allayed 
the mischief of the bad air; it was impossible to get rid of 
it. 

Both in republican and imperial Rome great epidemics 
followed one another, often at terribly short intervals, and 
claimed innumerable victims. Under Augustus throughout 
Rome and Italy desolating plagues prevailed in the years 23 and 
22 B.C. At the great plague in the autumn of65 A.D., neither 
sex, nor rank, nor age were spared ; the houses teemed with 
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dead, and the streets with hearses. Thirty thousand burials 
are recorded in this single autumn in the books of the Temple 
of Libitina, the goddess of death, where the undertakers 
had their meeting-place and storehouse; yet this can 
only be a fraction of the whole. For, not only was the pro- 
vision at this temple insufficient for great epidemics, but 
slaves and the poverty-stricken would scarcely have been 
buried there, at any rate when the mortality-rate was so 
high. And,on the eruption of Vesuvius (79 A.D.) a devastating 
disease broke out at Rome ‘greater than any had been’. 
On many days some ten thousand deaths were registered on the 
daily lists (ephemerides)—out of which, later at least, statistics 
of the ages of the deceased were drawn up. This number 
is not incredible, as in Palermo (which then had 168,000 
inhabitants) from July 3 to July 13, 1837, more than one 
thousand died daily, and on the roth, 1,803. 

But the most frightful of these epidemics was that which 
broke out in Babylonia, and in 162 a.D. was already ravaging 
Ionia. It was brought back from the East to the West in 
the train of the army of Lucius Verus ; it raged longer than 
any other, and spread the farthest, not only in Rome, but 
throughout the ancient world, through a very large portion 
of the Roman Empire up to Gaul and the Rhine. It unpeopled 
the camps of the legionaries, and stripped the whole of Italy 
of her population to such an extent that villages, cities 
and fields became masses of ruins or wooded deserts after 
their cultivators and inmates had perished. In the year 167 
or 168 the plague reached Rome, and seized upon many 
thousands, no few from the highest ranks. The corpses were 
carted out of the city in heaps: Marcus Aurelius had the 
dead of the poor buried at the public expense. Galen says 
the plague was very similar to that described by Thucydides ; 
in both the bodies of the diseased were covered with black 
pustules; they had a severe cough, were hoarse and their 
breath stank. The plague (Petechial typhus or small-pox ?) 
continued for many years, now more, now less virulent ; at 
the death of Marcus Aurelius (180 A.D.)—who himself perhaps 
died of it; on his deathbed his thoughts were preoccupied 
with its ravages—it was still active, and the discase which 
raged at Rome under Commodus (about 187—189) may well 
have been its dying spasm. According to Dio, 2,000 men 
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and women died of it at Rome on one day. And then even 
the rumour that springs up so easily when a plague is laying 
mankind low, was industriously circulated, that men had 
been instigated to spread it by means of poisoned needles. 
These many evils, various and horrible, served ever anew 
to remind even ‘ Rome golden, holy, eternal’ of Varro’s 
truth, ‘God made the country and man made the town.’ 


CHAPTER II 
THE COURT 


I. ITS INFLUENC: ON FORMS AND MANNERS 


Just as the imperial di nity at Rome arose from out of the 
private orders, so too the imperial court fashioned itself at 
the outset, in establishment and forms, as also in its member- 
ship, after the noble households. At first there was little 
to distinguish it from the great Roman families; later it 
gradually approximated to the type of ancient royalties. 
The repeated efforts of several emperors, sometimes genuine, 
to restore it to its former civic simplicity only delayed the 
process of evolution, which was consummated in the third 
century, largely under the influence of the East, then become 
irresistible. 

But, on the other hand, the Court reacted in many ways, 
first on the manners and formalities of the upper ranks, and 
even on their domestic arrangements, and then increased 
the range of influence. Next the opinions and principles 
of the monarch, when decisively expressed, his tastes and 
amours, or those of his family or favourites, set the tone for 
Rome as is only possible in an unlimited despotism. And not 
for Rome only. There wcs a certain truth in the well-known 
proverb that the world apes its ruler. With individual 
emperors, institutions, customs and ceremonies also changed. 
Only such a philosophic view as that of Marcus Aurelius 
could see an eternal similarity through this kaleidoscope of 
incongruous epochs. For, to his eye, all had already been, 
and to-morrow might again be, the Court of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, Philip, Alexander, Croesus ; the stage was all the 
same, only the actors shifted. Ever and anon the same 
frantic, the same transitory aims, under a Vespasian or a 
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Trajan—the same spring-time of exertion, the same autumn of 
failure; time and oblivion swallowed all, and would soon 
swallow up the present. Yet he who would not steadfastly 
look away from the phenomena of life and reality, ever learned 
anew, how swift and sweeping were the changes, or rather 
revolutions, induced by each change in the highest circle. 
Often enough was this uttered by contemporaries. ' We are 
like putty ’, said Pliny the Younger in the Senate in Trajan's 
presence, ' moulded to every shape at the Emperor's will, and 
following his every lead : our ambition is to endear ourselves 
to him, and win his approval, a prize denied to those dis- 
similar from him ; our continuous pliability has brought the 
whole world to the pass of living the manners of one man. 
The Emperor's life is a censorship, of life-long duration ; 
in his wake we guide our steps, and after him we walk; 
only an example, no command even, is requisite'. And 
Herodian says ‘that the subjects hasten to adapt their 
life to the monarch’s ’. 

Such transformations were most striking when a stern 
and severe Court followed on one or more extravagant reigns. 
Thus banquets, which were at their height of luxury in the 
period from the battle of Actium to Nero’s death, became 
more moderate later ; a result, as also the greater purity of 
morals, attributed by Tacitus to Vespasian’s old-world sim- 
plicity of life. Subservience to the Emperor and the desire 
of emulating him was more potent than the fear of law or 
punishment. No less sharp is the contrast between the 
courts of Commodus and Pertinax ; no less prompt its effect ; 
the general imitation of Pertinax’ economies, says his biogra- 
pher, produced a general cheapening of prices in Rome. And 
Alexander Severus’ reign was also, because of his manner 
of life, a censorship: the grandees of Rome imitated him, 
the nobles’ ladies his wife. 

A similar spirit of emulation was provoked by the Emperor’s 
intellectual tendencies and interests. Nero, twice before 
his accession, and in the first year of his reign, gave exhibitions 
of oratory: a tremendous enthusiasm for rhetoric followed, 
and Rome teemed with teachers of the art, which had never 
before flourished to such an extent ; and many, through their 
skill, raised themselves to senatorial rank and the highest 
honours from the lowliest beginnings. And it may confidently 
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be assumed, though nowhere recorded, that Nero's passion 
for music had a like effect: musical rulers, says Plutarch, 
produce many musicians, just as emperors, who favour litera- 
ture or gymnastics, add to the number of authors and athletes. 
And, under Marcus Aurelius, the enthroned philosopher, 
lovers of wisdom and science increased and multiplied, 
especially that specious kind, which under this mask hoped 
to win position and riches. Lucian loves portraying— 
almost to the point of becoming tedious—the manners of 
these mock-philosophers, swarms of whom then pervaded 
Greece: there, as he tells us, in every street and square, 
shaggy beards, scrolls, big ‘staves and shabby cloaks were 
to be seen in throngs. Rude and uneducated men bought 
libraries in the hope of attracting the Emperor’s attention 
and gaining great advantages. One such man is the butt 
of a special satire of Lucian’s. His descriptions can hardly 
be exaggerated ; and a fact narrated by Galen speaks even 
more eloquently than all else for the influence of the imperial 
example, and cannot be suspect in any wise. Marcus 
Aurelius used to take a dose of theriac daily, an antidote 
esteemed as a panacea as well. During his reign, this drug 
was manufactured for the rich in so huge quantities that the 
ingredients in it almost vanished; for, says Galen, it is 
wonderful how the rich ape every doing of the Emperor, 
or anyhow wish to appear so to do. After Marcus Aurelius’ 
death, the demand for theriac at Rome instantly ceased. 
Naturally, too, the Emperor’s favourite dishes found a ready 
sale, such as, under Tiberius, an edible root, imported by 
him every year from Germany, and African grapes preserved 
in smoke, which he preferred to those from Velletri, 
formerly in vogue; and mullet became popular, because 
Julia, his mother, ate it. Nero ‘made garlic respectable’, 
as he took it on certain days of the month with oil, and 
no other dish, to improve his voice. Probably, too, Marcus 
Aurelius’ short hair, and Lucius Verus’ long hair, determined 
the custom, not only at their courts (as Galen testifies), but 
also in wider circles; just as the short hair of Charles V 
(a preventive of headache), and, later on, the curls of Don 
Juan of Austria, which fell behind his ears and temples, created 
in their day the prevalent fashion. 

Thus the conditions in the higher sections of society more 
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or less faithfully mirrored the manners of the Court of 
the day; though such shifting phases are all the more 
superficial. 


II. THE OFFICIALS, FREEDMEN AND SLAVES OF THE 
IMPERIAL HOUSE 


$ 1 

The Court, more narrowly defined, consisted of the domestics 
and officials attached to the Emperor and his family, who 
were already very comprebensive and carefully gradated. In 
a wider sense, it included the so-called friends of the Emperor. 

For the greater part of the first century, the Emperors, 
like private individuals, used their slaves and freedmen 
as assistants and representatives in the administration of 
their revenues and institutions, and generally in the conduct 
of business, as well as for personal service. Though the 
object was to preserve to the imperial court the character 
of a citizen's house, yet here and there an opposite motive 
entered in, not incompatible with this would-be ordinary 
life. "Very soon these officials of the imperial house, however 
lowly their origin, however subordinate and despised in their 
proper rank, attained an actual power, raising them above 
the noblest born. The nature of Caesarism, in evolution 
even, exacted a certain deliberate system of disregard and 
levelling of distinctions of rank, not only in order to break 
the resistance of the aristocracy, but also to make manifest 
that the imperial will was all-powerful, alone sufficient to 
raise the meekest ; to show that from that height all subjects 
were equal. In unambiguous language Tacitus remarks, 
that amongst the Germans freedmen are seldom influential 
in the home, and never in the State, except amongst peoples 
governed by kings: but there they surmount the free and 
the noble; whereas, elsewhere, their subordination is the 
proof of freedom. This ruthless contumacy of the new 
royalty in face of tradition and law, even the first Caesar ex- 
hibited. He made slaves supervisors of the mint, handed 
into their hands the receipt of public tribute, and appointed 
the son of a freedman, Rufinus, his former page, to the com- 
mandership of the legion he left in Alexandria. 

Yet, as the development of the imperial system advanced 
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and forms and institutions were shaping themselves to absolute 
monarchy, the House and Court offices, partially at least, 
began to be invested with the sway and importance of State 
offices, only open to those born free and noble. The preserva- 
tion of the feint of private life was henceforth impossible 
and undesirable; the service of autocracy by the raising 
of the humble no longer necessary. And so the imperial 
freedmen were thrust forth from some of the principal Court 
posts, and the knights replaced them.  Freedmen were only 
employed in public business in subordinate positions, and 
restricted to personal service. After this alteration they 
were still sometimes very powerful, but in another capacity. 
In the first century the nature of their power consisted partly 
in the importance of their office; in the second and third 
in their personal influence at Court, real or imaginary. The 
freedmen who ruled in Claudius’ name were the principals 
of the Imperial Finance Committee, of the Secretariate and 
the Petition and Grievance Department ; at Commodus’ Court, 
the all-powerful freedmen were the chamberlains. 

The growing consequence and importance of the Court 
service and House-offices provides, therefore, an infallible 
index for the advance of the autocracy, which started out 
with the outward forms of the Republic, and concluded in 
a stereotyped and Oriental absolutism. The State depart- © 
ments, in the first century bearing the external shape of 
inconspicuous House-services, although their holders ever 
since Claudius had been the most mighty State officials, 
were already in the second century distant ambitions for 
the bureaucracy of the knights, only attained after long 
administration of important posts, and stages on the way 
to the highest places accessible to them. 

Up to the reign of Vitellius freedmen were the absolute 
possessors of the Court-offices, and, in this capacity, after 
Caligula, the holders to an extent of supreme authority. 
Vitellius was the first to grant these positions to the knights. 
Yet the nominations wavered for some time, partly because 
the decisive fact was the Emperor’s whim, and his predilection 
for submissive and obedient servants rather than men of 
rank, and also because from amongst the freedmen there 
rose to light especially capable and tested individuals. Under 
Domitian two of the three important offices above were 
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occupied by freedmen—the Secretariate and the Depart- 
ment for Petitions and Grievances. But in his reign and 
those of Nerva and Trajan, a knight was set over the 
Secretariate ; under Trajan, a freedman as well. 

Hadrian was the first to draw a hard and fast line between 
the administration of the empire and of the Royal house, formally 
withdrawing from the latter its private character, and replacing 
the freedmen by an imperial bureaucracy with magisterial 
powers; the establishment of this order was the sole hope 
of dealing with the vast problems that had grown up. In 
all of the upper administrative posts knights replaced freed- 
men, especially in the three chief departments, which were 
formally converted into departments of State. Henceforth 
the holders of them climb up, mediately or immediately, 
to the highest positions in the universal empire, such as 
the vice-royalty of Egypt and the praefecture of the Praetorium 
at Rome. The same proposition holds true of the Imperial 
Finance Department; subject to the anomaly of this post, 
even when it was so lofty a step on the rungs of the imperial 
service, being held by freedmen. But, apart from such 
anomalies being incidental to the essence of absolutism, 
considerations of business ability and trustworthiness out- 
weighed others in the selections of these officials, and the 
possibility of promptly coercing any signs of disloyalty was 
of especial importance. It is this point that Maecenas 
emphasizes (according to Dio) in his address to Augustus, 
as a reason why it was so advisable to appoint freedmen 
in financial administration. 

After freedmen had been wholly or almost wholly deprived 
of these posts, the office of Lord High Chamberlain (a cubiculo, 
cubiculariws) was their means of gaining authority. The 
evolution of this office characterizes the later Empire, just 
as the growth of the other departments that of the Early 
Empire. Influential as the chamberlains had been at all 
times, their outward dignity was at first very low. It was 
the permeation of Eastern customs that first lent a high 
rank to the Prefect of the Holy Chamber (praepositus sacri 
cubiculi, his new title). In the last century eunuchs usually 
held the post, a significant symptom of the perfect easternizing 
of the Roman Court. Men like Eusebius and Eutropius 
did not merely enjoy a more undisputed sway in Byzantium 
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and Ravenna than Pallas or Narcissus at Rome; lawfully 
they ranked with the highest officers of State. 

But before considering these offices more narrowly, the 
position occupied by the imperial freedmen, as sucb, apart 
from the service, must be examined, and the sequence of 
alterations followed, which they constantly underwent during 
the first two centuries. 

Throughout this period the East, as the countries of ancient 
civilizations, Greece, Little Asia, Syria and Egypt, almost 
entirely supplied and completed the domestic service of the 
Emperor, as well as of the great Roman palaces. The North 
and West provided most of the Emperor's personal life- 
guards; Greece and the East was their favourite hunting- 
ground for their service, personal and financial; and thus 
these peoples, the scum of mankind in the view of the proud 
Roman, attained the highest positions. The Orientals were, 
as one of them (Herodian) remarks, shrewder and more as- 
tute. 

How the Romans despised the Greeks is well known. 
Caesar calls them deceitful, shifty, and rendered servile to 
the point of adulation. Their unveracity met harshest 
blame, and, no doubt, made men unjust to their lively artistic 
imagination. Further, their representatives at Rome were 
often unworthy of ancient Greece. Juvenal, in a well- 
known passage, characterizes them as quick-witted, over- 
eloquent, everywhere at home, willing at demand to come 
forward as professors, artistes, drilling-masters, soothsayers, 
rope-dancers, physicians or conjurers, past masters in the 
arts of flattery and hypocrisy, born actors, astoundingly 
impudent, and in their choiceof means unscrupulous, and shame- 
less. In this sketch of a loathing pen, the excellencies, which 
still adorned the sunken nation, are forgotten, such as their 
instinctive nicety (for which Philostratus praises the Ionians 
especially), their higher and fuller civilization, their charm, 
inventiveness and business ability, which had made them as 
indispensable at the Courts of Persepolis and Susa as then 
at Rome. 

The Syrians were deemed clever, dowered with tastes and 
gifts for drollery and satire, unstable and ready, but also 
crafty and faithless. The Egyptian appeared to the Greeks 
and Romans a curious mixture of contradictory qualities, 
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mostly unpleasant and sly; ‘aegyptizing’ to the Greeks 
meant underhand dealing. The Alexandrians were especially 
noted for their intellect and perspicacity ; their wit was 
said to be instant and bitter, full of obscenity and gibes ; their 
speeches were considered unmatched for impertinence and 
shamelessness. The Egyptians in general were stigmatized 
as vain, conceited, insolent and boastful, fitted alike for 
deeds heroic, or slavish thraldom. They were luxurious 
and lustful, but endured the rack with wonderful steadfastness. 
Hot-tempered and tetchy, eager to pick quarrels, ever greedy 
for novelty (as their carmagnoles showed) and therefore 
tumultuous and revolutionary. They were also envious, 
reticent, sly and obstinate, as was made apparent in their 
religious fanaticism. Tacitus calls Egypt a province torn 
asunder and unsteady on account of its superstitiousness 
and lack of restraint. And the fellahs of to-day exhibit 
surprising similarities with the descriptions of the ancients, 
namely, craftiness and wiles, endurance and stiff-neckedness, 
conceit and quarrelsomeness, envy and mendacity, and love 
of satire and gibe. 

The fates of these imperial servants, often their masters' 
rulers, were sometimes the most singular of the strange events 
of this eventful time. Often their introduction to Rome 
had been on the platform where cheap slaves stood with 
whitened feet, and were inspected and handled by purchasers. 
They passed from hand to hand, suffered every degradation 
of slavery, before entering the monarch’s home by sale, gift 
or inheritance, or being as freedmen transferred into it. 
Talent, adaptability or fortune turned their master's eye 
on them, and raised them from that bottomless sea of servitude, 
some promptly and suddenly, some slowly and gradually. Many 
of them have made inroads on the world's stage, and cut their 
names deeply on the tablets of history. Of others again 
we learn from monuments: they rose from humility to 
heights of service, their careers, if less brilliant, were more 
secure, more honourable and distinguished. To follow their 
Story is not uninteresting. Like instances of such attain- 
ments of splendour and might from the lowliest origins, are 
afforded perhaps only by eighteenth-century Russia. The 
consort of the Empress Elizabeth, Count Razümovski, had, 
in his boyhood, herded cattle; Menshikóv, Peter the Great's 
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confident, had sold tarts in the street. Kutaisov, one of 
Paul's favourites, was a Turkish orphan, captured by the 
soldiers at the siege of Bender, brought from the camp to 
the court, to do scullion's work; he rose to be boot-black, 
then the chamberlain and barber of the grand duke, and 
ended by becoming equerry, count, a knight of all the 
Russian orders, and an opulent magnate, and ever contrived 
to remain in the Emperor's graces; and yet the master 
whom be still shaved, used to whip him at will to the last. 

Tbe position of the freedmen, in so far as it was dependent 
on the relation to the Emperor, the respect and power they 
enjoyed as the servants of his house, outside his service, 
naturally varied with the monarch’s personal tastes and 
principles of government. Limited though their extra-official 
influence may have been under good governments, yet it 
was by no means slight, as tbe following survey will show, 
under tbe best; it must not be forgotten, moreover, that 
our knowledge is derived from isolated facts, only from such 
as aroused general attention. 

Augustus, who officiously deported himself as a private 
individual, was uncompromisingly severe towards his slaves 
and freedmen in Rome, if they allowed themselves, in view 
of their position in his house, any liberties. They had greater 
licence in the provinces. Licinus, the Gaul, one of Caesar's 
former slaves, ruled in his own country as imperial com- 
missary for some time with absolute sway, and extorted 
enormous sums. He is notorious for dividing the year into 
fourteen months as regarded monthly payments, as November 
and December were the ninth and tenth (as their name shows) 
and two new ones (called Augustean) had to be added. Despite 
the petitions of the Gauls, and Augustus’ ill-will, he escaped 
with the sacrifice of a large sum, and had so much over that 
his wealth was spoken of in the same breath as that of Crassus 
and Pallas. His towering marble tomb on the Via Salaria, 
a monument builded for eternity, was a landmark for bitter 
reflections for later generations. And it is noteworthy 
that Herod, King of the Jews, who left Augustus 1,000 
talents in his will, directed 500 to be given as legacies to 
tbe wife, children, friends and freedmen of Augustus. 

Tiberius was of a nature too aristocratic, knowingly and 
publicly, to allow freedmen any influence on his wishes. ‘ His 
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slaves were modest, his family contained few freedmen,’ 
is Tacitus’ comment on the first half of his reign. Later, 
after the death of Drusus, this and much else changed. Egypt, 
the most important imperial province, was, after Sejanus' 
death, entrusted to a freedman, though only temporarily. 
Herod Agrippa, the King of the Jews, almost ruined himself 
with his presents to Tiberius' freedmen, whose support he 
thus purchased ; one of them Thallus, a Samaritan, was in 
a position to lend him 1,000,000 denarii; and yet the greatest 
of them was another freedman, Euhodus. Nomius, a third 
freedman of Tiberius, Pliny cites as the owner of one of the 
largest and most valuable tables known, made of pure citron- 
wood, whilst Tiberius only had an inlaid one. 

But the frightful anomaly of publicly putting at the helm 
of the world-state a half-lawful and despised class, and letting 
them decide the most momentous issues, only really began 
under Caligula. Callistus, a private individual's slave, was 
sold, became a slave of the Emperor, and, as his favourite, 
gained practically an equal autocracy and enormous wealth. 
Seneca often saw his former master vainly beg admission 
at Callistus' door. At his request, in the year 39, Caligula 
consented to abandon the persecution of Domitius Afer, 
consul in 39, an orator he disliked. Though a participant in 
the conspiracy against Caligula, Callistus kept his position 
under the succeeding emperor. 

The saturnalia of the freedmen were celebrated in the 
reign of Claudius. In Seneca's pasquil on the deification 
of Claudius, at his entry in Elysium, all those present, he 
says, must have been his freedmen, as no one regarded him 
in the least. Callistus, Pallas and Narcissus, 'brave and 
crafty men', made the Emperor's home the seat of Empire, 
and themselves the participants. They, and the other freed- 
men, with Messalina as their accomplice, juggled at their 
fancy with civic rights, offices, governorships, reprieves 
and even capital sentences. Besides these names Suetonius 
mentions Boter as the lover of Claudius’ first wife Urgu- 
lanilla, and father of their daughter Claudia ; also Posides the 
eunuch, the Procurator of Judaea Felix, Polybius, the literary 
adviser, and !Harpocras. Both of the last and Myron, 
Amphaeus and Pheronactus, in Seneca's pasquil, receive 
their former lord, in the underworld ; he had sent them in 
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advance, so as never to lack for servants. Pliny names 
a very rich eunuch Thessalicus, originally a freedman of 
Marcellus Aeserninus, who, however, to gratify his ambition 
got himself adopted by the household of Claudius: he was 
the first to transplant the ever-green plane-tree from Crete 
to Rome and his villas there. 

Nero's freedmen possessed no less power. Polycletus, 
one of the most infamous pilferers at his Court, was in the 
year 61 despatched to Britain to arbitrate between the Legate 
and the procurator of that province, and also to quench the 
smouldering embers of revolt. With a tremendous retinue 
he repaired to Britain, the terror of the armies and laughing- 
stock of the barbarians, who failed to understand the power of 
a freedman, could not grasp how a host of men and a victorious 
leader could cringe to a slave. Another freedman of Claudius, 
Helius, was, at the beginning of Nero's reign, administrator 
of the imperial demesnes in the province of Asia, and in the 
year 54 was employed by Agrippina to assassinate Junius 
Silanus, pro-consul of that province. Nero, for the period 
of his journey to Greece (66/67) left him at Rome in absolute 
sway ; he could issue edicts of confiscation, death and exiie 
against knights and senators even, without any reference 
to Nero; so that Rome, in Dio's words, was subject to two 
Emperors; which were the worse, none could say. In the 
year 62 a detachment of men, under the command of a centurion, 
was sent to murder Rubellius Plautus, and the direction of 
it was entrusted to Pelago, a eunuch, with a train of halberdiers 
like the slave of a sultan. Of the two heads of the depart- 
ment of Petitions and Grievances Doryphorus (a boon-com- 
panion of Nero's debaucheries, whom he afterwards poisoned) 
and Epaphroditus, Epictetus the philosopher's master (who 
was instrumental in Nero's suicide), we shall speak later on. 

Galba had those favourites of Nero, for whose punishment 
popular hatred clamoured the most, executed ; namely, Poly- 
cletus, Helius and Patrobius (who in the year 66 had conducted 
the gorgeous games and spectacles in welcome of Tiridates, 
the King of Parthia, at Puteoli) Yet Halotus, one of the 
most fiendish of them (perhaps the eunuch who acted as cup- 
bearer when Claudius was poisoned), Galba not only let go 
scot free, but also appointed to a very high procuratorship. 
He was contemptibly submissive to his own freedmen; as 
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before, the Court became a chaffering-place for taxation or 
exemption, the punishment of the guiltless or the acquittal 
of the guilty in return for pelf or favour. The most influential 
of them was one Icelus, a man of the dirtiest antecedents, 
whose only virtue lay in subservience to his lord. The right 
of wearing a gold ring was given him, and thus knightly 
rank; he was spoken of as a candidate for the Praefecture 
of the Praetorium. He, too, abused his power for the most 
reckless pilfering. Otho had him executed, and restored 
Nero's freedmen and procurators, a source of general con- 
sternation. To his own freedman Moschus he handed the 
command of the fleet in the Civil War, and the commission 
of keeping a watchful eye on the demeanour of the upper 
classes. 

From depths as low as Icelus, Vitellius' freedman Asiaticus 
climbed up to a position of equal might in his reign. He 
had been maltreated by his lord, ran away in disgust, and 
maintained himself at Puteoli by selling a liquor relished by 
the vilest of the lower classes; he was caught, again won 
his master's graces, again embittered him ; his master's anger 
made him sell the slave to a peddling merchant of gladiators ; 
then he bought him back and at last set him free. On the 
first day of Vitellius' accession, he was raised to knightly 
rank; in four months he had fared like the most depraved 
Íreedmen of the preceding reigns. His career terminates 
with that of his master, he being probably crucified. Of 
the freedmen of the first two Flavian emperors little is known. 
According to Philostratus Apollonius of Tyana advised 
Vespasian to curb the freedmen's spirit; the greater their 
lord, the less should they be. According to Suetonius it 
was believed that Vespasian promoted the most rapacious 
to procuratorships, so as to sentence them afterwards, and 
confiscate their augmented properties. One of his freedmen, 
Hormus, a man of ill-fame, who had proved himself active 
in the Civil War, and responsible for the razing of Cremona 
in 71, was made a knight. Under Domitian freedmen again 
were given important offices and great power; the chamber- 
lains Parthenius and Sigerus were personages of great weight 
at his Court. 

A substantial change in the position of the imperial freedmen 
came in with Nerva and Trajan. Yet the tone in which 
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Pliny the Younger praises the newer modes of government 
shows that they retained no little authority. ‘Most of the 
princes', he says, ' were both lords over citizens and slaves 
of freedmen, who became the guiders and controllers of 
their counsels, their ears, and their tongues; the purveyors 
or rather granters of Praetorships, priesthoods and consulates. 
To your freedmen you may well give honour, but as freedmen ; 
you may believe that for them to be upright and honest is 
merit enough. For, as you know, great freedmen and little 
princes go together. And, above all, if you only have about you 
such as are dear to you or your father and all good men, you 
can fend them off, bid them betake themselves to their own 
rank, not yours: and they rank all the higher in that we 
do them every honour, unsolicited’. And Pliny also tells 
how at the indictment of Eurythmus, a freedman and procu- 
rator of Trajan, for forgery of a will, the parties dreaded 
appearing in the case; and Trajan finely observed: ‘ He 
is no Polycletus, nor am I a Nero’. Hadrian is said not to 
have stickled at wooing and bribing Trajan's freedmen, so 
as to secure his own adoption. He himself aimed at his 
freedmen remaining unknown, and their wishes having no 
weight with him; he used to say that all previous emperors 
had had to bear the burden of their freedmen's vices, and 
was severe against those who made boast of their influence 
over him. Antoninus Pius, too, repressed his freedmen, 
and effectually destroyed the power of the courtiers by person- 
ally keeping himself well informed, and preventing them 
from selling their information. But Marcus Aurelius was 
too gentle to be able to shatter the dominance of Geminus 
and Agaclytus, two freedmen high in his co-regent's favour : 
he even suffered Verus to marry the latter to the widow 
of his cousin Annius Libo (Consul in 128, died as governor of 
Syria in 176), and deigned to be present at this wedding, 
so repugnant to his principles. After Verus' death he dis- 
missed his freedmen on honourable pretexts, except Eclectus, 
who afterwards murdered his son. Under Commodus the 
freedmen ruled as arbitrarily as ever under Claudius; and 
one of them, Cleander, actually was Praefect of the Prae- 
torium, the highest dignitary next to the Emperor. Pertinax 
drew on himself the deadly hatred of tbe courtiers by his 
energetic measures against their excesses, and their venom 
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contributed not a little to his fall. Severus was also stern 
with the freedmen, but, under Caracalla, whose fortunes 
they shared, their power was all the greater. And the reign 
of Elagabalus heralded in fresh freedmen’s saturnaéia. 

Though, occasionally, after violent revolutions, the entire 
domestic service of the imperial house was changed, for 
the most part it went on from reign to reign unaffected, 
and all the members might easily acquire an experience 
enabling them ‘to veer their course to every wind’. Tacitus 
says of Graptus, who exercised an evil influence over Nero, 
that a life at the Court from Tiberius onwards had made 
him thoroughly conversant with the ways of Empire. One 
Claudius Etruscus had died at the age of ninety under Domi- 
tian. His father had been taken under Tiberius in his boyhood 
to Court, served under ten emperors, with only, it seems, 
one slight intermission of disgrace. Of his sovereigns six 
had died violent deaths; their blood-stained reigns had 
wiped out many an ancient family ; and the face of the earth 
had been shattered and re-shaped: and, all this while, the 
old freedman went on in undisturbed enjoyment of his position, 
and his enormous wealth, and died in his bed. And so, too, 
hundreds grew up and rose to eminence in the palace, accom- 
modating themselves to one sovereign after another, outliving 
one after another; if they had only told their tale ! 

But the higher they climbed, the more unsure was their 
foothold. As the historical survey indicates, many came 
by their fall, as soon as their riches awoke the Emperor’s 
avarice (Nero had several rich old freedmen poisoned), or 
if their power was too overweening for him and the other 
favourites; when they attached themselves to the chiefs 
of the defeated side in throne or palace revolutions: their 
sharing in momentous deeds and resolves might prove 
momentous to themselves; for often was it their word that 
decided the issue of conspiracies against the Emperor, or 
the choice of his consort or heir. 

The riches that streamed into them, in consequence of 
their vantage-ground, lent them their main strength. At 
this time to be as rich as a freedman was proverbial, and 
few could measure themselves with these servants of State. 
Narcissus had 400,000,000 sesterces (£4,350,000), the largest 
sam in one man’s hands known to antiquity, and Juvenal 
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calculates his wealth as equivalent to that of Croesus and 
the Persian king: Pallas had 300,000,000 (£3,256,250), 
Callistus, Epaphroditus, Doryphorus and others scarcely 
less immense sums. When Claudius complained one day 
over the deficit in the imperial exchequer, it was said in 
Rome that, if he were to enter into partnership with Narcissus 
and Pallas, he would have a surplus. Epictetus tells a tale 
of Epaphroditus that a petitioner once fell at his feet, and 
bewailed his ill-luck; he had only 60,000,000 sesterces 
(£65,250) left; and Epaphroditus expressed his surprise 
at any one bearing such poverty in patience. It will be 
seen, too, that less prominent men were very rich. Apart 
from their profitable appointments, both in the provinces 
and in Rome, they had many opportunities of augmenting 
their possessions, without directly plundering, or extorting : 
for they had control of moneys in the imperial household ; 
and they could skilfully avail themselves of circumstances. 
To mention only one point, naturally, every such employee 
saw he was paid for any assistance, real or otherwise, he might 
give inorder to bringarequest to the Emperor's ear and exercise 
influence direct or indirect on his decision. On one journey 
of Vespasian's the mule-driver dismounted, ostensibly to 
shoe his animals, in fact, to give a man the opportunity of 
petitioning the Emperor. . Vespasian asked what the fee 
was for the shoeing, and claimed his share. Disseminating 
news as to the Emperor's speeches, intentions or moods 
was a very good speculation ; often these costly titbits were 
only rumours (fumi); Martial already speaks of the ' traffic 
in empty rumour at the Emperor's palace’ as a business: 
and later biographers regard the word almost as a mere 
technical term. Alexander Severus had one of his servants 
hanged for selling *smoke' about him to a soldier for one 
hundred aurei, and, at his orders, his friend Verconius Turinus 
was smoked to death at the stake in the Forum of Nerva 
for making a livelihood in this way ; a herald shouting the 
while, that he who lived by smoke, must die bysmoke. Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius kept better order at their Court, and 
none of their friends or freedmen ' sold ' a word of what they 
said or did, ' as had been the custom of the Emperor's servants 
and courtiers'. New regulations were ever being made against 
this trade in false tales, and prove how impossible it was 
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to allay the evil permanently. A picture of Elagabalus' time 
in the childish wise of these biographies describes the 
dealing of one of his favourites and is fairly applicable to the 
greater part of the history of the Empire. Aurelius Zoticus, 
the son of a Smyrnaean cook, sold 'all the Emperor said 
or did, under false pretences, hoping for boundless wealth. 
He used to threaten one man, lavish promises on another 
and deceive them all. On leaving the Emperor's presence, 
he would tell them all singly: “ I said this of you ", or “I 
heard that of you '', or “ our fate will be that . . .". Such 
are some men who are admitted to the familiarity of the 
Emperor, but abuse the honour of both bad and good rulers. 
The folly or simplicity of the purblind Emperors let them 
grow fat on such scandalous swindles '. 

The vast riches of the imperial freedmen enabled them 
to outbid the Roman aristocracy in luxury. Their palaces 
were the most pretentious in all Rome ; that of Posides, the 
eunuch, outshone the Capitol, according to Juvenal, and 
all that was rare and costly on earth was squandered on its 
decoration. The poor man fears nothing, the poet says; 
but Licinus the rich is all a-tremble for his Phrygian pillars 
and statues, his beryl, tortoise-shell and ivory in his palace- 
rooms. In a dining-room built by Callistus, a freedman of 
Caligula, Pliny saw thirty pillars of oriental alabaster ; four 
smaller columns of alabaster had been erected by Cornelius 
Balbus in Augustus’ reign in his theatre as a great curiosity. 
The ‘Baths of the Freedmen’ were proverbially gorgeous, 
and the most splendid must have been those of the imperial 
freedmen. In the bath constructed by Etruscus, the son 
of an imperial freedman, marbles in frequent use, though 
costly, were discarded as too common, and the rarest only 
used in quantities ; the ceilings gleamed‘with designs in glass 
mosaics, and from silver pipes the water gushed into silver 
vessels. Their parks and gardens were the largest and most 
beautiful in the city, their villas the most palatial in the 
environs. Would any menial of Nero's (the expression with 
which the hated and despised freedmen were designated), 
asks Pliny the Elder, have been content a little while ago 
with a garden of two acres? In Rome the parks of Pallas 
and Epaphroditus on the Esquiline were famous. Martial 
says that the garden in the palace of Entellus (a freedman 
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of Domitian)must be exalted above that of Alcinous ; there 
the purple grape ripened under glass, despite the wintry 
cold. But these freedmen also bedecked Rome and other 
cities in the monarchy with magnificent buildings of public 
utility. Cleander, the mighty freedman of Commodus, 
diverted a portion of his wealth to the erection of houses, 
baths, and ‘ other institutions, to the advantage of individuals 
and whole cities'. At various places, inscriptions record 
imperial freedmen as builders of temples, thermae and other 
great works, or the statues or honours awarded them in 
commemoration of their munificence. Their refined luxury 
out-rivalled that of voluptuous connoisseurs. One of Caligula’s 
freedmen copied his master in having essences mixed with 
his bath-water. A hot well at Baiae was named after Posides, 
Claudius’ eunuch, who discovered it, or made it fashionable. 
Patrobius followed the example of Alexander's generals in 
importing Nile-sand for his gymnastic exercises. Their mortal 
remains and those of their families were interred with oriental 
pomp ; colossal monuments, adorned with every art, covered 
over their ashes ; boastful inscriptions testified to all pos- 
terity how great they had been. Those on Pallas’ grave (he 
died in 62 A.D.), recording the honours offered him by the 
Senate, all of which he would not accept, could forty-three 
years later (107 A.D.) so irritate Pliny the Consular, as to 
blind him to their humour. 

The freedmen, sprung from races loathed and stained 
with the ineffaceable stigma of slavery, were despised and 
abhorred by the aristocracy of Rome, the descendants of 
immemorial families of great repute: and yct to these freed- 
men, who rightly ranked lower in many an aspect than a 
Íree-born beggar, the noblest had to pay homage and allegiance, 
because they were the omnipotent servants of the Emperor. 
For imperial freedmen ranked no higher than any others of 
their order, and the promotion some might receive from 
Emperor or Senate entitled them at the most only to the 
rights of the second rank, even if—what was very rare— 
distinctions pertaining to the first were added. The most 
common honours awarded, in the first century even, were 
the rank of knight by the conferring of the Golden Ring, 
and in dealing out this much, the Emperors seem to have 
been very sparing ; only the most deserving and prominent 
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favourites were selected, and the honour was not cheapened 
by excessive distribution. Thus Nero conferred knighthood on 
Pallas, Galba on Icelus, Vitellius on Asiaticus, Vespasian on Hor- 
mus and the father of Claudius Etruscus. At the same time, 
a new knightly surname was given them: thus Icelus was 
titled Marcianus, and Elagabalus’ chamberlain, Aurelius 
Zoticus dubbed Avitus after his master’s grandfather. If 
Narcissus had the insignia of the office of quaestor granted 
him, and Pallas those of the praetorship, this is accountable 
for by the anomalies of this dominion of the freedmen: it 
was to enable both to sit in the Senate. When Claudius 
gave all his procurators jurisdiction in fiscal matters, he 
thereby, says Tacitus, put the freedmen who superintended 
his private estate on an equal footing with himself and the 
law. Narcissus and Parthenius (the chamberlain of Domitian) 
even carried an officer’s sword, a privilege belonging, not 
even to senatorial proconsuls, only to the generals appointed 
by the Emperor; it was perhaps as evidence of military 
authority over the Palace Guards. Claudius deigned to 
allow his freedman Harpocras to use a sedan-chair in Rome, 
and to organize public spectacles, but this was possibly a 
right appertaining to any free and responsible person. One 
military distinction (a blunted lance) Claudius with his usual 
tactlessness conferred on his eunuch Posides at the British 
triumph. The tutor of Lucius Verus, the freedman Nicomedes, 
before receiving this and other honours, had been raised to 
knighthood. 

Thus (except for short periods) the outward distinctions 
of the servants of the Emperor were quite modest ; in exteriors, 
their subordination socially and politically was to be kept 
intact as against the aristocratic dignitaries of the monarchy, 
with their high-sounding names, and show of pomp. In 
reality, the relations were reversed: the slaves, so deeply 
despised, had the satisfaction of ‘receiving the admiration 
and envy of the free and the noble ’, of seeing Rome's greatest 
cringe to them: few were they who dared treat them as 
servants; one such was Lateranus (beheaded under Nero 
in the year 65) who retorted on Epaphroditus’ inquiries : 
‘If I wished, I would speak to your master’. For Pallas 
his smug flatterers devised a genealogy tracing him back to 
his namesake, the King of Arcadia; and, in return for the 
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condescension wherewith this descendant of the kings of 
old preferred the good of the State to his own ancient rank, 
and deigned to serve his prince, it was a Scipio who in the 
Senate proposed a vote of thanks. In the year 52 A.D. one 
of the Consuls moved that Pallas be granted the insignia of 
the praetorship and the large gift of 15,000,000 sesterces ; 
Pallas accepted only the insignia. Thereupon followed a 
decree, that, fifty years afterwards even, Pliny the Younger 
blushed with shame and indignation to read. The Senate 
had already voted a considerable sum to this worthy patriot, 
and, the more his gentle spirit recoiled, the more persistently 
did they beseech the Emperor, the Father of his Country, to 
induce his treasurer to accede to their own wishes. But 
the Emperor, at Pallas’ wish, and in his name, still declined 
the gift; and the Senate recorded that they had voted, as 
a matter of desert and for their own satisfaction, these honours 
to Pallas, and that, even herein, they loyally would not 
wrongfully withstand in any wise their monarch's will. This 
decree was publicly exhibited, engraved in bronze (probably 
on an office of the imperial exchequer), beside a statue of 
Julius Caesar in coat of mail; in it the owner of 300,000,000 
sesterces was belauded as an example of stern disinterestedness. 
Lucius Vitellius, the father of the Emperor of that name, 
a man of very high position—at any rate, even in his day, 
a past-master in the art of servility— poured libations to 
golden pictures of Narcissus and Pallas, as his house-gods. 
Polybius often shared the walks of the two Consuls. And 
even Severus had to return to the Senate a decree of honour 
to his freedman, Euhodus, with the comment that it was 
scandalous for the Senate to pass such votes on a servant 
of the Emperor. 

The strongest evidence for the position attained by these 
former slaves is that they could marry the daughters of noble 
and even imperial families, and this at a time when aristo- 
cratic pride in ancient lineages was at its height, at a time 
when the law forbade the female descendants of senators 
to the fourth generation to be engaged to or marry freedmen ; 
an enactment, dispensable at will by the Emperors,like the 
corresponding law, that senators might not marry freedmen's 
daughters. Felix, the brother of Pallas, the well-known 
administrator of Judaea, was the husband of three princesses : 
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the first was Drusila, a granddaughter of Antonius, and 
Cleopatra ; the second, Drusilla, a daughter of Herodes Agrippa ; 
the name of the third is unknown. Nor did his descendants 
feel any shame of their ancestry. An inscription at Pola 
dedicated to one of his great-grandchildren, Lucius Anneius 
Domitius Proculus, expressly says of this boy of senatorial 
rank that he was a great-grandchild of Antonius Felix. The 
mother of Claudius Etruscus, a woman celebrated for her 
beauty, was the sister of a consul who commanded in the 
first Dacian War (86). Antistia Priscilla, the wife of Aba- 
scantus, Domitian's freedman, also came of a noble family. 
Agaclytus married the widow of Annius Libo, a cousin of 
Marcus Aurelius, as has been already said. These facts are 
chance survivals; but they justify the assumption that 
alliances between imperial freedmen and noble families were 
no rarity. 

Every circumstance then combined to enhance to the 
utmost the complacent pride of these self-made men who 
had risen from the depths, and their insolence was the more 
defiant and open in proportion to the contempt with which 
they were regarded by those born in freedom and high rank. 
Once on the stage the verse was declaimed, ‘ Nothing more 
loathly than whipped curs in luck’, and every eye turned 
on Polybius, who shouted back, ‘The same poet also said, 
" Kings came of men who herded goats’’’. Pallas, who 
did not conceal his sombre self-confidence even in the presence 
of Nero—who owed his throne to him—and at the last made 
himself intolerable, was arraigned in 55 A.D. for high treason. 
Some of his servants were named as accomplices: he replied 
he ruled his house by hints and signs, more specific orders 
were given in writing: he would not degrade himself by 
speaking to them. And, though their over-weeningness 
reached its height under Claudius, it was always very great, 
and any who dared confront them could be sure of general 
support. One of these probably rare incidents is recorded 
in Plutarch. An imperial freedman, who had just come 
into his fortune, was behaving snobbishly and rudely at a 
banquet to a philosopher, and ended by asking him why 
both black and white beans made a yellow stew, a question 
the latter countered by asking why black and white thongs 
produced red welts. Martial in one poem praises the demean- 
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our of the freedmen of Domitian, but is scarcely more reliable 
than in his other laudations of this reign. Up till then, he 
says, the servile refuse of the sovereign had been loathed and 
the insolence of the Palatine a byword. But now the 
Emperor’s men were universally loved, every man’s family- 
friends, so gentle and considerate were they, so quiet their 
life, so modest their manner. No freedman had any indi- 
viduality, except his master’s; and this was the character 
of the imperial court. And the greater the arrogance of the 
imperial freedmen, the more effective would be their occasional 
condescension ; Epictetus expressly mentions their friendliness 
as one of the things likely to wrest every secret from a man 
bent on externalities. 


§ 2 

In the administration itself the freedmen seldom held high 
positions ; before Hadrian's reorganization, knights were 
regularly appointed to them. Thus the directors of the more 
important tax offices, for example, the 5 per cent. death-duty, 
were mostly knights. Still there were exceptions, partly in 
pursuance of imperial arbitrariness, partly because the only 
standard was personal fitness. The supervision of finance 
in the imperial provinces, and the raising of the revenue in the 
senatorial, was entrusted to freedmen ; but more frequently 
they were departmental or subaltern officers of their 
superiors ; the directors of the imperial camps (procuratores 
castrenses, an office important because of its close relation 
to the person of the Emperor) were for the first two centuries 
systematically freedmen ; as also the procurators of the 
waterways of Rome, even after Hadrian had designated this 
post forthe knights. In the wide and many-sided administra- 
tion of the imperial estates, which, as time proceeded, ex- 
panded enormously throughout the entire Empire, and gradually 
assumed the character of Crown property, freedmen retained 
the direction of single parts, even after the superintendence 
of the whole had been transferred to the knights as procurators. 
Often they managed the imperial mines and quarries, afforesta- 
tions and estates, and the parks, villas and palaces of Italy and 
the provinces, as, for example, Marcus Ulpius Euphrates was the 
procurator of Pausilypum (Posilipo near Naples), which passed 
into the private inheritance of the Emperor from the estate 
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of Vedius Pollio. The freedmen who, after Claudius, had 
the business control of the gladiatorial and animal shows, 
had .under them a large staff of men; a procurator, for 
instance, was specially set over the moneys devoted to 
the maintenance of the elephants. Of the salaries attached 
to the offices accessible to freedmen, we only know that of one, 
the procurator of the Roman waterways: this was 100,000 
sesterces (£1,087 10s.) An imperial freedman, Euphrates, 
returns thanks (in an inscription at Lanuvium) to the ‘ genius 
of the place', for having enjoyed a yearly income of 100,000 
sesterces, presumably an increase of salary. 

As the freedmen, in matters of finance, so seldom received 
high rank, it is rather surprising that, for the whole of the 
first century, they remained in possession of the three posts 
of which Claudius so increased the importance, Finance, 
Petitions and Grievances, and the Secretariate—and atintervals, 
even in the second century. The reason is plainly that what 
was requisite was not personal rank (as for governorships, 
especially in the provinces), so much as reliability, submis- 
siveness and aptitude. 

In the imperial Finance Department (a rationibus), all the 
receipts of all the imperial exchequers were pooled and the 
total disbursements published. How extensive the operations 
of this department were is indicated by Statius' poem, written 
at the commission of the son of Etruscus to commemorate his 
father's life (a work which has already been made use of 
in several instances).  Etruscus' father may have lacked 
an ancient lineage, says the poet; but fortune compensated 
him in large measure. No man from out of the crowd could 
be his master, but only they whose liege servants are the 
sunrise and sunset. Of that much he need not be ashamed, 
for, were there no law or discipline, what on high or below 
could exist ? The dance of the stars, the moon and the sun 
obey set laws, Hercules and Phoebus had been thralls ! 

This Etruscus was born in the second decade of our era at 
Smyrna, came, at a very early age, to Rome to Tiberius' Court, 
and was manumitted by him (i.e. before 37 A.D.) : under Caligula 
he maintained his position, and had a humble place in his 
retinue on his journey to Gaul: under Claudius his elevation 
began: under Nero, he underwent no change—he had steered 
his craft successfully. In the year 55 perhaps, when Pallas 
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resigned, the administration of the Holy Chamber (the Imperial 
Exchequer) was entrusted to him. The receipts from Iberian 
and Dalmatian gold-mines, African and Egyptian harvests, 
the pearl fisheries of the Eastern Seas, the revenues from 
Tarentine herds, and Alexandrian manufactories of transparent 
crystal, from the forests of Numidia, and the ivories of India ; 
whatever the winds from every point of the compass might 
waft in, he, and only he, administered. And the disbursements 
he must also assign. Through his hands there passes the 
daily food of the armies, the demands for the Roman distribu- 
tions of corn, for the ercctions of temples, the construction of 
waterways and harbours, the adornment of the palaces of the 
Emperors, the statues of the gods and the mint. Hehaslittle 
sleep, and little time for meals, none for banquetings. Pleasure 
is not for him. Under Domitian (84) he fell into disgrace, 
but was only punished by relegation to the coast of Campania, 
whither his son accompanied him. In about 89 or 9o he was 
forgiven. Shortly after his return to Rome, he died (about 
92 A.D.), nearly ninety years old. His grave was fragrant 
with flowers, the rarest essences scented his funeral urn. 
Painters and sculptors busied themselves to perpetuate the 
features of this whilom slave in the most precious materials ; 
the two most celebrated poets of his day wrote elegies on 
him, and have preserved his name and fate to posterity. 

The office of Petitions and Grievances (a libellis) was politically 
of. far less consequence. Under Claudius it was administered 
by Polybius, of whom repeated mention has been made, to 
whom Seneca as an exile in Corsica addressed his well-known 
and undignified Consolation at the death of one of his younger 
brothers. One ground for relief Seneca finds in the fact of the 
nature and importance of his work, which would preclude from 
giving way to his anguish: ‘ You must hear so many thousands 
of men, decide on so many petitions. To be able to lay before 
the mind of the supreme ruler such a vast mass of matters, 
streaming in from the four quarters of the world,in proper 
order, you must raise your own spirits. You who hear so 
many weep, must not yourself weep. To dry the tears of the 
many who are in peril and beseech the mercy of our gracious 
Emperor, you must first dry your own tears’. And, besides 
this office, Polybius was also Literary Counsellor to the 
Emperor. Amongst other things he had made paraphrases 
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of Virgil and Homer, and Seneca says, that, as long as the 
force of the Latin tongue, and the charm of the Greek, shall 
survive, so long will Polybius live among the spirits of the 
mighty. And this tone dominates the entire work. He is 
the only one of the powerful courtiers whose friendship is 
not merely advantageous, but also pleasurable. With his 
ease in gaining wealth, the only profit he purposes to himself 
is to despise wealth. He is universally respected ; his luck 
raises no envious tongue. And so on. 

Further, the Literary Counsellorship (probably instituted 
by Claudius) seems to have been a large, constant and well- 
staffed ofhce at Court. In the fourth century, a second 
director (adiutor) is mentioned, with a salary of 60,000 sesterces. 
After the second century, it was regularly reserved to the 
knights. One Sextus, whom Martial requested to find room 
for his poems in the imperial or Palatine Library, was appar- 
ently both librarian and Literary Counsellor to Domitian. For 
he, the eloquent worshipper of the Palatine Minerva, was per- 
mitted to enjoy the intimacy of the god (the Emperor), and 
to watch the beginnings of the prince's works, and his secluded 
thoughts. In the third and forth centuries a high official, a 
knight, was the principal conductor of the office of Literary 
Adviser. 

The Secretariate (ab epistolis), the imperial Chancery, had 
two departments, Greek and Latin, each, beyond all doubt, 
under a separate head. But the supervision of the depart- 
ment in the first century was always apparently vested in one 
supreme authority. For the omnipotent Narcissus, who 
held the Secretariate under Claudius, can hardly have been 
subordinate, nor as such would he have held his place beside 
Callistus and Pallas. Under Domitian as well, the one official 
ab epistolis had the conduct of the whole. Statius describes 
the imperial secretary of his day, Abascantus, as being engaged 
in correspondence with the whole Empire, countries where 
Greek and where Latin prevailed—even a poetical account 
dared not contain any crude inaccuracies. Yet in the second 
century a change took place, perhaps in conjunction with 
Hadrian's general official reorganization. No doubt the Latin 
section was now made independent of the Greek, a separation 
eminently desirable in view of the frightful pressure of business. 
According to Statius no department in the ' holy ' house was 
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busier, especially as the continual concentration of the govern- 
ment would augment the extensiveness of the work in this 
office more than in any other. And the staff must have 
increased more and more. One of the reforms of Julian 
the Apostate consisted in dismissing a number of useless 
scribes, who perverted their office into a system of scandalous 
blackmailings and extortions. 

Statius dedicates this poem of his to the freedman 
Abascantus after the death of his wife, Antistia Priscilla, ‘ as 
he was ever unrelaxing in his efforts to serve the interests of 
all concerned with the Holy House, in so far as his weakness 
allowed, for he who loyally reverenced the gods, must also 
love their priests'. The Emperor, with his perspicuity into 
character, recognized the abilities of Abascantus even as a 
young man, and laid on his shoulders this titanic burden, the 
scarce bearable weight of this office of world-wide consequence. 
Abascantus now had to despatch into every land the monarch's 
orders, to steer through the currents and utilize the resources 
of the Empire, to receive the tidings of victory from the banks 
of the Euphrates, the Danube and the Rhine, or the news of 
the progress of the arms of Rome in the farthest lands, 
even in Thule. For never was the plume, the betokener of 
defeat, borne by the messengers, but they always brought 
the laurel-crowned lances of success. He decided on military 
promotions, and announced who is to be made centurion, or 
tribune, who is to have the command of a cohort, or squadron 
of cavalry. He must inquire whether the Nile-floods will 
ensure a good harvest, whether in Africa the rains have fallen, 
and infinite are the matters he must investigate ; Mercury or 
Isis never had so many errands. Abascantus, in his pane- 
gyrist’s view, was unmoved by his promotion; he was still 
calm, upright and modest ; no Apulian or Sabine yokel more 
sober in eating or drinking. But he must have been very rich. 
According to Statius, Priscilla on her deathbed made her 
husband swear he would put up, in her name, a golden statue 
of the Emperor, on the Capitol, of roo pounds (£4,500). 
Her funeral was royally magnificent. Every fragrance from 
the East was poured over her dead body, which rested on 
pillows of silk, wrapped in mantles of purple: it was embalmed 
and buried on the Via Appia near the Almo. Her grave was 
& palace, where her form was reproduced in the shapes of 
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different goddesses, in bronze as Ceres and Ariadne, in marble 
as Maia and Venus the Chaste. Its remains can still be seen. 

The director of the imperial secretariate had also to be an 
educated man. The Emperor'sletters and the rescripts of his 
agents had to be drawn up in the sovereign's name and in a 
form worthy of his majesty. Their calligraphy had also to be 
perfect. The names of some freedmen, which were no doubt 
conferred on them by their masters in consideration of their 
occupations, indicate literary culture and scientific knowledge : 
such as Tiberius Claudius Philologus, Titus Flavius Ilias, and 
perhaps Flavius Hermes. Naturally and probably such men 
would be made librarians ; thus Dionysius the grammarian of 
Alexandria, and son of Glaucus, succeeded the Stoic Chaeremon 
as school surveyor at Alexandria, and later became librarian 
and imperial secretary at Rome. 

As the repute of this office, as of all the imperial offices, 
rose, especially after its restriction to the knights, it may be 
assumed that only known men of literary reputation were 
invested with it. Titinius Capito, who held it under Domitian, 
Nerva and Trajan, is reckoned by Pliny the Younger as one 
of the ornaments of his age, the restorer of the senescent litera- 
ture; he also wrote verse. Under Hadrian Suetonius became 
the imperial secretary ; he was already known as a learned 
and prolific writer, and his biographies of the Emperors are 
noticeable for their tone of precise and sober exactitude ; his 
over-confident manner to the Empress Sabina lost him the 
post. But in the second century, the control of the Greek 
section seems to have been the ambition of the Greek rhetors 
and sophists in a quite remarkable degree. They strove for 
the imperial confirmation of their literary fame, and for some- 
thing more, for the brilliant post with its prospects of higher 
and remunerative promotions. The rhetor Avidius Heliodorus, 
who held it under Hadrian, obtained the governorship of Egypt, 
and his son Avidius Cassius dared reach out for the purple. 

Yet how could such men who idolized eloquence as man's 
highest aim, not deem it a great advance, to be recognized by 
the Emperor as the first of living stylists, if thus appointed ? 
This at least was their view and that of their friends: their 
enemies asserted the Emperor could make them secretaries, 
but not good stylists. Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, 
according to the Atticist Phrynichus, had nominated the rhetor 
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Cornelianus the principal of their Greek chancery, as being 
a man of the highest standing in the learned world, and the 
most eminent of all. Phrynichus praises him as an orator of a 
pure and classical expression, the only professor of rhetoric, 
who brought his art back to its ancient and standard form ; he 
made the imperial court really Hellenic and Attic; he taught 
others correctness not only in expression, but also in action, 
look, voice and attitude. Therefore—the Atticist continues 
in a ridiculous vein of exaggeration—the Emperors considered 
him worthy of the highest department of State, and entrusted 
to his keeping all Greek affairs, set him beside themselves to 
watch, and made him nominally secretary, really co-regent. 
Evidently the pride of the imperial chanceries of that day 
was no less than that of the papal chanceries at the Renascence, 
and epistolary style esteemed no less by the sophists than by 
the humanists of the fifteenth century. Antipater of Hierapolis, 
the sophist, was the tutor of Severus' sons, and principal of 
his chancery, and Philostratus remarks of him that none wrote 
the imperial despatches better; he spoke in a manner worthy 
of the Emperor, like an eminent actor correctly interpreting 
his piece. His letters exhibited clearness, a lofty range of 
thought, apt expression, and a proper terseness, the special 
ornament of a letter. The sophist Aspasius of Ravenna, 
imperial secretary possibly even under Caracalla, was the 
subject of a letter from Philostratus on the epistolary art. 
For his imperial despatches had too many purple patches, 
and too little preciseness. The Emperor's letters should not 
be couched in ornate and rounded periods, but should declare 
his purpose, and ambiguity must also be avoided when he sets 
forth laws, in which their own clearness should be the true 
interpreter. | | 


§ 3 


The imperial chamberlains, as has been remarked, began 
to be prominent much later than the palace officials of whom 
we have spoken. They were the heads of a large staff, con- 
sisting partly of slaves, partly of freedmen (but never of the 
free in the Early Empire), and had varying degrees of access 
to the Emperor’s person: this may be the meaning of their 
‘first’ and ‘second’ stations. Their great number may be 
gauged from the fact that a special service for their sick was 
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organized, and (from inscriptions of Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius' times) for their supply of corn. Obviously a deft hand- 
ling of opportunities would at all times have given them power. 
Cicero even boasts that he was not, for any purpose, approach- 
able, when Proconsul of Cilicia, through his chamberlains, as had 
been usual in the provinces. Bontems, the first of Louis XIV's 
four valets, *saw the whole Court at his feet, even the princes, 
the ministers and the proudest of the nobles '. 

Theexampleof Helikon, the Egyptian, at the Court of Caligula, 
instances the importance of the chamberlain even in the Early 
Empire. Our authority is Philo's report on the embassy of the 
Alexandrian Jews, in which, after oriental fashion, he is 
designated as the 'right-servant' or ‘bodyguard’. Helikon 
was first a slave of a private individual, from him received a 
general education, and was presented to Caligula. At his 
Court he rose to the rank of principal bedroom attendant, 
and thus came into the directest contact with the Emperor. 
' For, when Gaius was playing ball, taking exercise, at his bath 
and at his breakfast, and retiring at night, he was with him; 
so that he had the ear of the Emperor at his leisure, and on all 
occasions more than any other man.' According to Philo 
he owed his influence largely to his national gift for wit, jests 
and merriment, which he always spiced with Egyptian malice : 
he thus, heading his troop of Egyptians, infected the Emperor 
with his own inborn and developed hatred of the Jews. It was 
said he haa been bribed by the Alexandrian ambassadors, 
to prejudice the Emperor against the Jews, partly with money, 
partly with the promise of honours to be awarded him should 
he come to Alexandria in the Emperor's retinue. The Jews, 
for their part, had attempted to retain him, but in vain ; no one 
dared approach him, on account of the general haughtiness and 
brusqueness of his demeanour. Whether he was a freedman 
or, as Philo calls him, a slave is uncertain, very possibly a 
slave. Claudius had him executed. 

At the Court of Domitian, the two chamberlains Parthenius 
and Sigerus were most important personages. Martial thus 
describes an old buffoon, who was making himself a byword 
with his Court relations : ' ten times a day, he will run up the 
street to the palace and talk of nothing but Parthenius and 
Sigerus'. Of the two, Parthenius held the higher rank: 
Suetonius gives him the later title of ' Praefect of the Bed- 
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chamber’: he was so much in Domitian's favour, as to receive 
from him, as has been said, the right of carrying a sword. 
Martial begs him to hand a copy of his fifth book to the Em- 
peror: *you know the seasons of Jupiter's gaiety, when his 
own native geniality shines out, and does notreject suppliants '. 
Parthenius and Sigerus had an active part in the murder of 
Domitian, and the raising of Nerva to the throne, with whom 
Parthenius continued in favour. And now his hand could 
not be idle. He had to read so many requests, that he had no 
time over for the Muses, otherwise he would have devoted 
himself to his own Muse ; for, Martial says, he was an excellent 
poet. Martial in the year 88 congratulated him on the fifth 
birthday of his son Burrus, and, in 93, received a gift from 
him of a fine toga, which was unfortunately worn out in 94. 
He now requested him anew, if he had time, to recommend 
his poems to the Emperor; without much prospect of 
success. When in the year 97 the Praetorians demanded the 
punishment of the murderers of Domitian, and killed them 
despite Nerva's refusal, he is said to have fallen. 

But, one hundred years later, the position of the Emperor's 
chamberlains was very different. Already, as in an oriental 
despotism, they had their ranks and were the omnipotent 
mouthpieces of their sovereigns, all the more, as Commodus 
had been accustomed by Perennis the Praefect, to live a life of 
pleasure, and, for the most part, was away from Rome. Hence 
his freedmen ruled as they liked. The first of them, Saoteros, 
a Nicomedian, was powerful, and made the Senate vote his 
native city the right of holding a periodic festival and building 
a temple to the Emperor. Cleander displaced him, and handed 
him and others over to the executioner.  Cleander was a 
Phrygian, brought to Rome as a slave and porter; he was 
sold in the open market, entered the palace and rose to be 
chamberlain. As such his power was unparalleled—in one 
year he appointed five-and-twenty consuls, and by means of 
extortions of every kind piled up an enormous fortune. After, 
partly at his instigation, the Praefect Perennis had been 
sacrificed to the fury of the soldiers, he filled and deposed 
for a time all these offices at his will —the offices standing next 
after the Emperor's—and finally assumed them himself with 
two others. As Praefect he carried the officer's sword, the 
sign of military command, a distinction seldom awarded to 
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freedmen, and hence was nicknamed by the people ‘the 
belted freedman '. He was said to have aimed at the supreme 
power. Atlast,ata time of famine, the hatred of the populace 
burst into flame, and Commodus abandoned him (189); he 
and his principal supporters fell, and his head was carried 
about Rome on the point of a lance. The last chamberlain of 
Commodus was the Egyptian Eclectus. When he saw that his 
life was in peril from his moodish master, he plotted his murder 
with the Praefect Laetus and his favourite concubine, Marcia, 
raised Pertinax to the throne and died at his side in valiant 
fight with the soldiers. 

Severus' chamberlain, Castor, whom Dio calls the best of the 
imperial staff, was murdered by order of Caracalla. Probably 
he held the same influential post under Severus, as had Festus, 
the chamberlain under Caracalla (a memoria). Of Elagabalus' 
favourite and chamberlain, Aurelius Zoticus, mention has 
already been made. 

Besides these important officials of the Court, the Court actors 
and dancers should be mentioned. They were not always 
freedmen of the Emperor, but it is typical of our epoch that 
their róle in his palace was often by no means insignificant. 
Amongst the numerous comedians of the Court, the pantomimes 
took first rank, as the upper classes were passionately addicted 
to this species of scenic representation, the women even more 
than the men; often did its greatest professors enjoy the 
Empresses' favour. The waking thought, says Epictetus, of no 
few people is to whom in the palace shall he send a present, 
how he can ingratiate himself with the dancer, or turn a 
slander on one into a gratification for another. The names 
and a part of the careers of some of the most famous panto- 
mimeshavesurvived. Pylades, the Cilician, founded this branch 
of the ballet, and credited himself with Augustus' gratitude for 
diverting the popular mind to the stage; he seems to have 
been his freedman ; and the beautiful Mnester, Caligula's 
favourite and Messalina' s constrained lover, Tiberius' freedman. 
He and Messalina were executed together in the year 48. 
Paris, the comrade of the debaucheries of Nero, who had him 
executed in the year 67, was a freedman of his paternal aunt, 
Domitia. Whether the Paris who exercised so much control 
at Domitian's Court was his freedman, is unknown. Another 
Pylades, a darling of Trajan's, was manumitted by Hadrian. 
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One Apolaustus, the second of that name, had been Trajan's 
freedman, as also a third Pylades, freedman of Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus. The first must have been an important 
personage at the Court of Commodus, as he was involved 
in Cleander's fall and executed. Agilius Septentrio, ' the 
first pantomime of his day ', was a freedman of Commodus, 
brought up by his mother Faustina, and, at his imperial 
patron’s inducement, a public actor. The dancer Theocritus, 
appointed by Caracalla to a high military command in 
Armenia, had been a slave of Commodus' chamberlain Saoterus. 
The verses of Juvenal are said to be directed against the second 
Paris, and thereby to have later on drawn on him the anger of 
another pantomime, and, in consequence, his banishment : 
' what the princes cannot do for you, a dancer will; it is idle 
to visit the palaces: a Pelopea creates praefects, and a 
Philomela tribunes '.! 

And other stage artists are sometimes mentioned as influ- 
ential at Court. Apelles of Ascalon, the most celebrated 
tragedian of his time, was Caligula's regular companion and 
adviser, and ' did all such things in full freedom as men of 
that stamp venture on, once they attain to power'. The 
Jewish ambassadors of Alexandria were of opinion that he, 
as an Ascalonite, would be their born foe, after Helikon the 
chamberlain, and inflame the Emperor against them. But, 
afterwards, he fell into disfavour, it is said, because he hesitated 
in replying to Caligula’s question, which seemed the greater, he! 
or Jupiter. Caligula had him flogged, and congratulated the suf- 
ferer on his melodious shrieks, agreeable even then. Through 
the instrumentality of the mime Alityros, a Jew high in Nero’s 
graces, Josephus was presented to the Empress Poppaea at 
Puteoli and, through her intercession, obtained the release 
of some Jewish priests, whom the procurator Felix had sent 
to the Emperor in chains. Latinus, the mime, a master in 
his art, was a favourite of Domitian and proud of Rome 
knowing him as the ‘servant of his Jupiter’ (the Emperor). 
He reported to the Emperor the day's occurrences, and, as 
an informer, was feared. 

Of the host of the remaining servants, the pages and boy- 
loves at least deserve mention. The name of Antinous is 
sufficient to remind us of the importance they might attain. 

1 Pelopea and Philomela are names of plays. 
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Martial and Statius vied in glorifying Carinus of Pergamus, 
the beautiful freedman, a eunuch and cupbearer of Domitian, 
who, as Martial says, of a thousand Ganymede-like servants 
was his Emperor's favourite. ' Dear boy ', Statius addresses 
him, ‘so oft chosen to hand the nectar and to touch that all- 
powerful right hand, which the Getae, Persians, Armenians 
and Jews, long to grasp!’ When he first wished to have his 
flowing locks shorn, Venus with her Cupids hastened down to 
help him. They enwrapped him in a silk mantle, cut his hair 
with the points of two arrowheads, perfumed them with 
fragrant scents, and placed them in a golden bejewelled case, 
and sent this and a similar mirror to Aesculapius at Pergamus. 

In a room on the slope of the Palatine towards the Circus, 
on the walls of which some pupils of the Pages' school have 
recorded their removal to the Court, inscriptions are found. 
These show that boys from the most outlying countries were 
here assembled (such as the Crimea and North Africa). 
Amongst these scribblings (perhaps of the epoch of the Anto- 
nines) the name of the ' believer Alexamenos ' can be traced ; 
his schoolmates mocked his Christian faith in a drawing roughly 
scratched into the stucco: he is praying to a crucified figure 
with an ass’s head; the Greek legend is ‘ Alexamenos 
worshipping his God.’ 


$ 4 


Of the women, slaves or freed, in the palace, naturally 
mention is seldom made; but some characteristic facts 
deserve mention. The Jewess Acme (Hacma is Syrian for 
clever) was Livia’s slave, and heavily bribed by Herod the 
Great’s illegitimate son Antipater, to join an intrigue against 
Herod’s sister Salome. A letter from her to Antipater was 
intercepted, and she paid for her action with her life. Otho, 
the future Emperor, paved his way to a close friendship with 
Nero through an influential freedwoman of the Emperor, and 
did her every honour. To attain his end, he pretended love 
for her, in spite of her considerable years. A modern parallel 
suggests itself. At Louis XIV’s Court, there was one Nanon, 
an old servant of Mme. Maintenon, and thus of great conse- 
quence: princesses deemed themselves happy to chance to 
speak to her; ministers, whilst working through Mme. 
Maintenon, bowed to her; the Duchess du Lude in 1696 won 
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her prizeof becoming lady of honour tothe Duchess of Burgundy 
by paying 20,000 thalers to Nanon, and this, too, after one 
evening, on which the King had been speaking of her with 
decided disapproval. ‘Such is Court life’ was the remark of 
the Duc de St. Simon. 

It follows that the most powerful would be the Emperor's 
concubines. When Messalina was being effectively accused 
to Claudius, Narcissus induced two especially favourite con- 
cubines of the Emperor, Calpurnia and Cleopatra, by means 
of promises, gifts and prospects of greater influence, to further 
the enemies of the Empress. And sometimes the concubines 
might for a while bewitch the sovereign, but there was never 
a mistress-rule in the Roman Empire, a fact attributable, per- 
haps, to the old-world relations of the sexes, so utterly different 
from modern conditions. 

The first Einperor to condescend to such an amour was Nero, 
then in his nineteenth year, and his choice fell upon the slave 
Acte, a Little-Asian, and the affair was so revolting that 
Annaeus Serenus, Praefect of the Night Watch, had to avow 
himself Acte's lover. The Empress-mother was enraged at a 
liaison with a slave, which threatened her influence ; the older 
friends of the Emperor encouraged it in hope of working 
off his lusts in a harmless fashion. Nero’s passion for Acte 
was so great that he even thought of marrying her; and men of 
consular rank were willing to swear to her royal pedigree from 
theAttali. Butothers soon supplanted her, and, last, Poppaea. 
She survived Nero, and, with two of his old nurses, did him his 
last honours, with a magnificent burial, which cost 20,000 
sesterces. Some records of her large household of slaves and 
freedmen have come down; specifying two chamberlains, a 
runner, baker, eunuch, and a Greek vocalist. Drain-pipes 
inscribed ' Claudia Acte, the Emperor’s freedwoman ', have 
been found at Puteoli and Velitrae in her villas there, and 
tiles stamped with her name at her potteries in Sardinia. 

But Caenis, the mistress of Vespasian, held her master all 
her life, by other qualities than youth and beauty. She had 
been manumitted by Antonia, the mother of Claudius, who 
employed her as a secretary, as she was remarkable both for 
fidelity and memory. Vespasian, whose early love she had 
been, after his wife's death, took her back. She must then 
have been nearly forty years old, as, before the death of 
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Sejanus (October 31) she was Antonia’s confidant, and Ves- 
pasian’s wife, Flavia Domitilla, died at the earliest in 52 (which 
was the date of Domitian’s birth). The Emperor treated her 
as his lawful wife. All the more offensive must Domitian’s 
budding insolence have seemed, who held out his hand to her 
to kiss on his return from a journey ; she had offered to kiss 
him. Her influence on the Emperor gained her enormous 
wealth ; she was even said to be Vespasian's means of accumu- 
lation. ' For she received money from all sides in return for 
the offices, procuratorships, commands, priesthoods, even 
imperial responses that she sold. For Vespasian never took 
life, but rather gave life for money. She was the receiver ; 
Vespasian was supposed to connive.’ She did not enjoy her 
power for long; she died in the first year of Vespasian's reign. 
Recently on the Via Nomentana a votive altar was found, 
dedicated to 'the manes of Antonia Caenis, freedwoman of 
the Emperor, their good patron ', erected to her by one of her 
freedmen and his three children. And Antoninus Pius even 
was so much under the sway of a concubine, that gossip attri- 
buted to her the appointment of the praefect of the Life Guards, 
possibly Lysistrata, the freedwoman of his wife Annia Galeria 
Faustina. Marcus Aurelius, after his wife's decease, took a 
daughter of one of his procurators as concubine, rather than 
give his children a stepmother. 

Panthea of Smyrna, a love of Lucius Verus, is indebted for 
most of her celebrity to the enthusiastic allegiance paid to 
her by Lucian, the wittiest author of that day, during a short 
visit of his to Smyrna in 162. Her beauty—so runs the work 
dedicated to her—can only be described in terms of the excel- 
lences of all the masterpieces of the Greek brush or chisel; 
she combined them all; her voice was embodied harmony ; 
her singing more tuneful and melodious than the nightingale's ; 
Orpheus and Amphion would listen to her and hush: she 
plays the cither with no less art; she has an intense poetical 
feeling, and an intimate acquaintance with the works of the 
historians, orators and philosophers. She is an Aspasia in her 
experience and insight in politics, in the sharpness and quick- 
ness of her intellect ; rather a greater Aspasia, in proportion 
as the Roman Empire excelled the Athens of Pericles : com- 
parable to Theano, the wife of Pythagoras, Sappho or Diotima. 
And repeatedly is she praised for her kind and gentle spirit, 
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her affability and responsiveness, her true faith towards her 
lover. Fortune has not spoiled her; with those who frequent 
her she moves on equal terms and unconstrainedly: her friend- 
liness is the more attractive, as coming without any trace 
of haughtiness, from one so highly placed. And the manner 
of her coming proves her lofty position; a brilliant retinue 
of maidservants, eunuchs and soldiers guarded her person. 
And, as possibly, the beauteous lady may have found this 
libation of praise over-plenteous, Lucian thinks fit to indite a 
second glorification, repeating the former but belauding her 
modesty as well. Panthea seems to have gained Verus’ 
life-long love and survived him many years. And she forms 
the motive of one of Marcus Aurelius’ pessimistic reflections 
on the vanity of earthly gauds. ‘ Does Panthea or Pergamus 
still sit by their master’s coffin ? It would be perfectly ridicu- 
lous. Or Chabrias and Diotimus by Hadrian's? And if 
they did, would the dead know of it? And did they know 
of it, would they be glad? And were they glad of it, 
would their favourites be immortal? Was it not their 
doom, to suffer old age, and then to perish ? And what should 
their masters do if their loves died ? All is idle and fleeting ; 
an empty and rotting husk.' 

The harem of Commodus comprised three hundred women 
and three hundred love-boys, and the position of favourite 
was won by Marcia for her beauty and mastery of courtesan- 
ship, some said, by magic. She maintained this rank for nine 
years. She was a former concubine of Ummidius Quadratus, 
who was executed in 183 as an accomplice in Lucilla's 
conspiracy. Commodus liked seeing her as an Amazon, calling 
himself Amazonius; and in this costume, wished, for her 
sake, to appear in the arena: her picture is preserved to us on 
a coin, on which his head appears next to the head of a beautiful 
woman with the Amazon's shield. She received the honours 
of a lawful wife, and all the insignia of an Empress, except 
having fire carried in front of her. One word from her, and the 
Christians condemned to the Sardinian mines were set free: 
she was a Christian, or inclined to that faith, as had been her 
foster-father, Hyacinthus the Eunuch, the priest in the Roman 
Community, and several freedmen of the Court, and had a 
connexion with Victor, Bishop of Rome. In vain did she 
beseech Commodus on the last day of his life, on her knees and 
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in tears, to abandon his intention of taking up his residence 
in the gladiatorial school: she only excited his anger, and he 
decided to have her killed. Marcia learned of this accidentally, 
and forthwith concerted the Emperor’s murder with two 
others, who had been condemned for the same reason, Laetus 
the Praefect of the Praetorium and Eclectus the freedman, 
who is said to have been her lover. TheConsul Falco denounced 
her and Laetus as Commodus’ comrades in profligacy at the 
first sitting of the Senate after the murder, but Pertinax 
absolved both on the ground that they had been forced to 
obey against their natural goodness. Didius Julianus had 
Marcia and all those concerned in the conspiracy against 
Commodus executed. 


§ 5 


Even the slaves of the palace were influential personages. 
They, too, might be very rich, their favour had to be solicited 
and their insolence endured. Such are the slaves Seneca 
refers to, as footmen or slaves of even lesser consequence, whose 
kiss is considered a privilege by some people, who go into their 
park in their sedan-chairs for this purpose. Hadrian saw a 
slave of his walking between two senators, and cuffed him for 
going in step with those whose slave he yet might be. One 
ground of the suspicion entertained against his brother-in-law 
Servianus was the fact of his having treated the palace slaves. 
But these examples of imperial severity seem to have been 
exceptional; otherwise they would scarcely have been ex- 
pressly mentioned, as in the case of Claudius. ‘How is it’, 
asks Epictetus, ‘that a man becomes suddenly intelligent, 
if he superintend the imperial privy ? Why do we at once 
say ‘ What a sensible fellow that Felicio is!’ I would rather 
have him dismissed from his privy and his sense. Epaphro- 
ditus had a shoemaker whom he sold as worthless. Later on, 
the fellow managed to get bought by some one in the palace, 
and became the Emperor's shoemaker. You should have seen 
the respect Epaphroditus paid him. ‘How is the worthy 
Felicio ? I have the highest regard for you.’ And one of us 
asking ‘ What is Epaphroditus doing’, the answer would be, 
‘taking counsel with Felicio’. And elsewhere the philosopher 
observes : ‘ If life were to be the gift of Felicio, I would rather 
die; he is unbearable with his pride and slavish insolence, 
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But few dared entertain this view. A Numenius or Symphorus 
would have suppliants for favours kissing his hands, passing 
half the night outside his bedroom door, sending presents, 
to*gain his support: even candidates for praetorships and 
consulates would woo him. Nero’s able barber Thalamus 
and his cupbearer Pythagoras were spoken of in Rome full 
twenty-five years after his death. 

As oriental customs after the third century thrust their 
way in, the imperial household became more and more multi- 
farious. According to Libanius Julian the Apostate found 
in it ‘one thousand cooks, one thousand barbers, even more 
cupbearers, and hives of table servants and eunuchs ' ; scarcely 
an exaggeration if, for example, the numbers in some sections 
of the household of the Sultan Abdul Aziz be considered, 
viz. 5,005 officials and servants, 409 watchmen and porters 
for the twenty-one grandees' houses, 359 cooks and 351 
gardeners, etc. And of these palace servants ‘not one’ did 
not use his place as a means of defrauding, intimidation and 
pilfering ; ‘not one’ who did not aim at owning land, driving 
his own gig, being a master, no less a one than his own, 
not content with mere wealth, but hankering after an esteem 
that should mask his slavery. 

Only a few, of course, in this enormous throng, could become 
personally known to their master; often enough would am- 
bitious souls be foiled, to the exultation of theirfellows. The 
fabulist Phaedrus, as an imperial freedman, was at home with 
the servant-class, and tells the following tale not unwillingly. 
When Tiberius on his way to Naples was stopping at his villa 
at Misenum, and taking a walk in the park, one of the better- 
class slaves there employed ran and leaped about before the 
Emperor on all the paths he took, with his apron on, in gay cloth- 
ing and well-shaved. At last Tiberius signed to him, but to tell 
the joyous hastener that his pains might have been spared : ' the 
honour of a box on the ears from my hand (the customary 
symbolic blow at manumissions) is not to besoeasily purchased '. 

Amongst the principal slaves were the Dispensatores (accoun- 
tants, paymasters and intendants); not only at Court, but 
also in the many estates in Rome and the provinces. The 
dispensator of the Armenian War at its close purchased his 
liberty of Nero for r3,000,000 sesterces, a fact Pliny 
mentions as an atrocity. How large the earnings of the 
dispensators generally were, may be appreciated from the fact 
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that Otho could extort from an imperial slave for whom he 
had obtained such a post under Galba, 1,000,000 sesterces. 
A slave of Claudius, Rotundus, formerly the property of 
Drusilla, the sister of Caligula, and dispensator in Hither- 
Spain, possessed a silver vessel weighing 500 pounds, to make 
which a special workshop had been built, and many of his 


. train, smaller ones. In a columbarium on the Via Appia near 


the tomb of the Scipios, there is a gravestone of a principal 
dispensator of Gallia Lugdunensis, a slave of Tiberius. It was 
erected to him by sixteen of his slaves (vicarii) who accom- 
panied him on his return to Rome, during which he died. 
Such a retinue gives a perspective of the size of the whole 
household. There were three secretaries, two butlers, two 
chamberlains, two cooks, two walking attendants, a physician, 
a wardrobe keeper, a man of business, steward, and one un- 
specified. 
$6 

But not all the indispensable attendants of the Court could 
be freedmen or slaves; least of all, artists or scientists. 
Amongst these servants, but not slaves, of the palace, physi- 
cians, astrologers and the tutors of the princes are the most 
frequently mentioned. 

The teachers in the imperial family were often eminent 
men. Seneca was a senator, when summoned to educate the 
eight-year-old Nero; and perhaps the same may be said of 
Fronto, when he took in charge the instruction of Marcus 
Aurelius (then Marcus Annius Verus) and Lucius Verus (then 
Lucius Commodus). Generally, it may be assumed, men of 
great reputation in their branch were selected ; Quintilian 
had been for twenty years a teacher of rhetoric at Rome, 
before Domitian entrusted to him the care of his sister Domi- 
tilla's grandchildren. The famous Theodorus of Gadara was 
Tiberius’ teacher of oratory. Amongst the teachers of Marcus 
Aurelius were the sophists Alexander of Cotyaeum and Herodes 
Atticus. When the teachers were of less standing they would 
be taken into the palace. When Augustus made the famous 
philologist Verrius Flaccus the tutor of his grandchildren, 
he took him and his whole school into his house, with a yearly 
salary of 100,000 sesterces. Apollonius the Stoic, whom 
Antoninus Pius chose to educate the future Marcus Aurelius, 
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and summoned from Chalcis, refused to enter the Tiberian 
palace where Marcus Aurelius lived; the pupil must come 
to the master, a request accorded by the heir-apparent. 
Pertinax made his son frequent the public schools and gym- 
nasia ; he was acting quite exceptionally. Three royal tutors 
attained the Consulate: Seneca in 57, Fronto in 143, but only 
as suffecti, and Herodes Atticus, 143, with the full rank. Con- 
sular insignia were bestowed on Quintilian at the instance of 
Domitian's cousin Flavius Clemens, and on one Titianus, 
perhaps the teacher of the younger Maximinus. 

A medical staff was a part of the imperial household, and 
very numerous, owing to the many palaces and estates and 
servants' apartments, and the medicine of the day was highly 
specialized. Nevertheless the selection of physicians was 
based on confidence and confidence on professional skill ; 
and the medical servants of the palace would only be employed 
for slight and subordinate occasions. In the Early Empire the 
physicians received a yearly salary of 250,000 sesterces. 
Quintus Stertinius considered he was making a personal 
sacrifice in accepting double this sum, as he proved that his 
town practice brought him in 600,000. His brother, Gaius 
Stertinius Xenophon, received from Claudius the same amount, 
and both, after exhausting their property in great improve- 
ments of the town of Naples, left 30,000,000 sesterces, whilst 
anotherimperial physician, Arruntius, alone left as much. After 
the death of Demetrius, the physician, Marcus Aurelius, then 
on the Danube engaged in the German War, inquired of the 
head of the imperial finance department which doctor was 
actually in the imperial pay, and on hearing that it was Galen, 
who had all the time superintended the preparation of the 
drugs, directed he should also make the theriac. Under 
Alexander Severus, only one Court physician received a salary, 
and the rest, some six or seven, only their board. In the 
last centuries of the old world, the imperial physicians (archsatri 
sacri Palatii) took a high rank, confirmed to them by Theodoric. 

Generally speaking, the physicians at the Court of Rome were 
Greeks, such as Tiberius' doctor, Charicles, and the two of Nero, 
both named Andromachus, the elder being a Cretan ; Trajan's 
physician, Crito, who accompanied him on his German cam- 
paign; Hadrian's physician, Hermogenes ; Marcus Aurelius', 
Demetrius; and Galen, the physician of Commodus. In 
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return for their work, these Court doctors probably received 
Roman citizenship, if not originally possessing the suffragium, 
like Titus Claudius Alcimus and Titus Claudius Menecrates. 
Antonius Musa, a freedman, was rewarded with a statue, and 
the golden rings, and exemption from taxation for himself and 
his associates, in return for curing Augustus in 22 B.c. Gaius 
Stertinius Xenophon, an Asclepiad of Cos, the physician of 
Claudius, was both medical adviser and holder of a palace 
situation ; he secured himself, his brother and his uncle, the 
civitas and the military tribunate or knighthood, and for 
himself the important military post of praefectus fabrum, 
as well as the distinction of the wreath of gold and the lance at 
the British Triumph 43 A.D (no doubt he had accompanied 
Claudius in his campaign); for his native island, exemption 
from taxation as well. His grateful fellow-countrymen erected 
a statue to him and, in his memory, struck coins bearing his 
efigy. He is said to have been Agrippina’s accomplice in the 
murder of Claudius. His monuments record his titles ; he was 
not only, as usual, ‘ the Emperor’s friend’, butalso ‘the friend of 
Claudius ’, and, after Claudius’ murder, ‘the friend of Nero’. 

The enemies of the medical craft imputed to them the habit 
of poisoning, of committing adultery with wives of princes, 
to whom their practice gave them free access. According to 
Pliny, Vettius Valens of Ariminum (where monuments of his 
family are still extant), a famous physician under Claudius, 
was Messalina's lover: ‘he and she were executed together in 
48, also Eudemus, who attended Livia, the daughter-in-law of 
Tiberius, and connived at her adultery with Sejanus, and 
himself cohabited with her’. Naturally the imperial physicians 
enjoyed some higher reputation with their colleagues at Rome. 
Galen boasts of having restored the rhetor Diomedes, who 
lived in Sandal Street, to health in a very short space of time, 
whilst the Court doctors failed to understand his illness and 
treated it wrongly. 

Nor were astrologers likely to be lacking at the Court ; they 
were mostly Greeks or Orientals. True, astrology conjured up 
peculiar dangers for a throne. Their prophecies would awake 
sleeping passions, stir mischief into life, and convert the dreams 
of faith into success through fatalism. Seneca, ridiculing the 
astrologers, says, that every day and every hour had been fore- 
told by them as that of Claudius’ deification. Otho’s courage, 
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after Galba had adopted Piso, was nof allowed to falter by the 
soothsayers and Chaldaeans, who beset him ; one Ptolemaeus 
especially had forecast his survival of Nero and his accession, 
and now claimed credit for the fulfilment of the half of his 
prediction. The Chaldaeans, according to a Christian writer 
of the third century, bring ruin on monarchs, by filling the 
rulers with fear, and the ruled with audacity. Hence there ever 
ensued new edicts against astrology, and periodic expulsions or 
penalties against the Chaldaeans, always in vain. Nearly all the 
Emperors made astrologers their counsellors, and an initiation 
into the secrets of this superstition was attained by many of 
these monarchs. Tiberius was noted for his reserve ; but his 
Court ascribed a boundless influence to the astrologer Thra- 
syllus, his inseparable and life-long companion. Vespasian 
was particularly addicted to this superstition, and accorded 
Barbillus, an astrologer of Ephesus, the institution of a periodical 
festival at his native town, often mentioned in inscriptions as 
the Barbillaea, a privilege that fell to the lot of no other town. 
This same famous astrologer it was, whose advice to Nero, at 
a visitation by a comet in 65 A.D., made him have several of 
the aristocracy beheaded, so as to forefend the imagined 
danger. And Poppaea, too, had much secret conference with 
many astrologers, who had been her ‘unhappy aids to her 
imperial marriage’. Often the fate of princely houses lay in 
Chaldaean hands. Tiberius had many killed, after ascertaining 
their hour of birth and therewith their character and coming 
career. Caracalla too consulted the horoscopes of the leaders 
of his court, so as to gauge their disposition friendly or hostile ; 
and, on this evidence, awarded death or honour. An indi- 
vidual in whose horoscope the Chaldaeans read a throne, had 
generally no choice but to suffer his own death or contrive the 
Emperor’s. The death of Nerva is said to have been deter- 
mined beforehand by Domitian for this reason, and only averted 
by a kindlier astrologer who made the Emperor believe Nerva 
had but few days to live. 


III. THE FRIENDS AND COMPANIONS OF THE EMPEROR 


Knights or senators, who attended the Emperor personally, 
were called his friends. They were preferentially invited to 
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the imperial privy council, formed under Augustus out of 
senators. Tiberius ‘requested of the Senate, besides his old 
friends and intimates, twenty of the most prominent statesmen 
to act as his advisers in public business'. Amongst the later 
Emperors, theappointment of asimilar council is not reported, 
save of Alexander Severus. But in the decision of matters of 
weight, military or political, the Emperors usually took into 
counsel eminent senators or knights and naturally their friends 
especially. The men of rank (proceres, almost all consulars, 
besides the two praefects of the Praetorium) are repeatedly 
called Domitian’s ‘ friends’ by Juvenalin his account of how 
Domitian hurriedly summoned them to his castle at Alba to 
advise: ' as though he wished to intimate news of the Chatti or 
the savage Sicambri, or some shocking event on the other side 
ofthe world’, but really to consult as to the best fashion of 
dishing up a big sea-fish. 

But, whilst such systematic transactions of a special council 
in emergencies seem sadly infrequent, Augustus and all the 
later Emperors respected the ancient tradition of not deciding 
judicially before gathering their friends and advisers, and 
hearing their views. Such an assembly was convoked by 
Claudius and comprised twenty-five senators and sixteen 
consulars. Up to Trajan this council remained unorganized. 
After Hadrian, however, the members of the consilium, 
called the consistorium under Diocletian, met as regularly ap- 
pointed councillors (consiliari Augusti), and if in this council 
the Emperors selected the advisers for every separate occasion, 
and jurists were naturally preferred, the friends and com- 
panions of the Emperor must always have been numerous, 
especially those from the ranks of the knights. Probably, 
too, the palace and Court officials would have been attached 
from an early date: 'after the end of the second century, 
the praefects of the guard even took a prominent part '. 

Partly as members of this political council permanent or 
provisional, partly unofficially, the friends would exercise 
much influence on the changing governments : examples are— 
to mention no others—Maecenas and Agrippa as the friends of 
Augustus, Sejanus of Tiberius, Seneca in Nero’s earlier 
period, and Tigellinus in hislater. They were esteemed as the 
men who determined the matters of the greatest moment, 
and very often did,in fact. When, in Nero's first year, the 
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Parthian War broke out, Rome awaited the names of che 
generals in order to judge the quality of Nero's friends. Marius 
Maximus, the biographer of the Emperors, even said thesecurity 
of the State lay rather with the goodness of the Emperor's 
friends than in the Emperor's virtues: the evil-minded man 
might be reined in by many good, but against many evil one 
good man could not prevail. Dio of Prusa, in one of his 
paraenetic addresses to Trajan, says the ruler's truer eyes are 
his friends : through them his sight could pierce to the ends of 
the world ; they are keener ears that let him know all he need ; 
more useful tongues and hands, which could converse with 
all humanity and never fail of any project, which could effect 
much at the same time, give many synchronous counsels, 
and be omnipresent. And he, with his high powers of reward, 
could choose the most reliable and capable. ' For who can 
grant more honours ? who depute with more authority the 
conduct of a war? From whom might greater distinctions flow ? 
Whose board is more honourable? Were friendship to be 
bought, who has a greater superfluity of wealth, so that none 
could return the like ?’ His friends’ advice nearly induced 
Trajan to adopt not Hadrian but Neratius Priscus. Antoainus 
Pius ‘ decided no provincial or State matter, without consulting 
his friends and formulating his despatches in accordance 
with their views’. Andashis end drew nigh, he summoned 
his ‘ friends and praefects ’, confirmed to them Marcus Aurelius 
as his heir, and recommended them to him. Marcus Aurelius 
always discussed questions of war and peace with the optimates, 
his view being that it was better he should bend to so many 
good friends, than they should surrender their wills to his ! 

And the Emperor's friends were respected and dreaded. 
Pliny the Younger says, as a young man, he undertook an 
action (under Titus or Domitian) against the mightiest states- 
men, and the friends even of the Emperor! ‘I will become 
a friend of the Emperor's', says Epictetus, ‘and then no'one 
will dare tread too near'. The power conferred by this position 
was often abused. The biographer of Alexander Severus 
. describes his friends, to whom he entrusted both home and 
foreign affairs, as models, because they did not exhibit his 
catalogue of faults and vices and wrongs, generally attributed 
to men of their standing. This list includes thieving, am- 
bition, evil propensities, lust, cruelty, circumvention of their 
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sovereign, whom his friends used to scoff at, and cheapen by 
their venality, mendacity and fabrications. 

These ' friends ', even in the Early Empire, soon came to have 
formal distinctions, which crystallized round the old Roman 
practice of the morning receptions in the great houses. In 
the early Republic even Gaius Gracchus and Livius Drusus 
are said to have organized their party, by dividing it into 
three sections ; the first of which they received in private, the 
second in larger numbers, and the third in assembly. This 
distinction of ' friends of first-class and second-class admis- 
sion’ obtained at the Court: men were entitled to a ' first 
or second greeting', and thus officially inscribed, alive or 
dead, as one of the offices or honours he had held. The 
personal relation to the Emperor, and not mere rank, was 
the determining factor. Friends were, in the first place, 
kinsmen and the friends of his youth, and, after them, the 
most eminent senators, such as the Praefecti urbi, consuls and 
consulars, and lastly younger men, at the beginning of a career, 
which thus portended a brilliant future. In this way Lucan 
attained the quaestorship, after being summoned from Athens by 
Nero, and admitted amongst his friends, and Otho (born in 
32), the future Emperor, made himself a high place amongst 
them as a companion of Nero's debaucheries about the year 55, 
before holding the quaestorship. And from the second order, 
also, the Emperors would choose their attendants: Augustus 
may have given knights power and influence by preference, 
such as Proculeius, Sallustius Crispus, in order to lessen the 
importance of the Senate: the practice continued, after the 
reason hadceased. Thehighly placed praefects of this order, 
such as the governor of Egypt, the praefect of the Prae- 
torium, and the sub-praefects of the nightwatches, who also 
controlled the fire-brigade and police, and were subject to the 
City Praefect, and the praefect of the Corn Supply so essential 
to Rome, were ex officio friends of the Emperor. 

As time went on, the title of Friend of the Emperor became 
indissoluble from certain high offices, and meaningless. In a 
rescript of Severus and Caracalla in the year 201 an immunity 
was granted to the citizens present and future of a certain town 
in Moesia, ‘subject to their being declared proper recipients 
of the citizenship of Rome by our friend the Consular Legate 
for the time being’. But perhaps in the first years of Marcus 
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Aurelius all consular legates already bore the title of ‘ Friend of 
the Emperor’. An inscription of 163-165 A.D. informs us that 
the two reigning Emperors had restored a road near Abila 
through Julius Verus, praetorian legate of the province of 
Syria and their friend; it was doubtlessly set up by the 
legionary tribune who conducted the work. And during the 
first centuries there were degrees of this title. In the legal 
'style of the fourth and fifth centuries the three highest officials 
(praefectus praetorio, praefectus urbi, and magister militum) 
have the title of parens ; other officials of the first rank (such as 
the magister officiorum, and the comites rerum privatarum and 
sacrarum largitionum) those of frater : lesser officials, such as a 
consular of Picenum, a praefect of Egypt, are only addressed 
as carissime in the documents preserved. The beginnings of 
these official addresses can be traced in Trajan's letters to Pliny 
the Younger, as imperial legate in Bithynia, who is always 
addressed as ' dearest', and in Commodus' appellation of the 
praefect of the Praetorium as ‘father’: and doubt becomes 
certainty when Severus in 222 addresses the jurist Ulpian as 
the praefect of Corn as his ' friend ', and as praefect of the 
Praetorium in the same yearas ‘father’ (parentem). | Didius 
Julianus, at his first reception of the Senate and the knights 
distributed the titles of ‘son’, ‘ brother ', ‘ father’ wholesale, 
according to the ages of the assembly. Further, it would 
follow of itself that the title of ' friend ' would be more fre- 
quently bestowed by the Emperors on others than assumed by 
individuals or conferred by any third party, a fact confirmed 
by the business style and by the inscriptions. 

The friends were often invited by the Emperors to their 
repasts, as, for example, by Hadrian : Antoninus extending this 
to ordinary as well as great occasions. Marcus Aurelius 
reckons among his father's precepts, the obligation of not 
compelling his friends to dine with him, and showing no dis- 
favourto those who abstained : but what his self-esteem deemed 
a merit, was taken in evil part, and in the absence of the 
friends from the society and banquets of the Emperor, a fresh 
aggravation given to Court pride. Alexander Severus used to 
have some friends to dinner uninvited. The service of the 
friends, some of whom, even in Rome, lived permanently or for 
a time in the palace, was deputed to a certain section of the 
staff (a cura amicorum). 
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On every journey or expedition the Emperors used to select 
some of the friends to accompany them (comites), and this 
retinue (cohors amicorum) is exactly similar to that of the 
Republican proconsul. Hence the Emperors could only have 
' comrades ' in the technical sense, when they journeyed out- 
side Italy, and when Caligula summoned a ' cohort of friends’ to 
escort him in light Gallic carriages on his triumphal procession 
over the bridge of ships built from Baiae to Puteoli, he was 
acting the part of the imperator returned from his campaigns. 
Lucius Verus was provided by Marcus Aurelius with a train of 
imperial friends of senatorial rank, on setting out for the 
Parthian War. Of course this great honour of selection was 
a virtual command, but Marcus Aurelius put no pressure on 
his friends in this instance, as he himself remarks. Galba, as a 
member of the cohort of Claudius, enjoyed the rare honour of 
having the expedition delayed one day since he was ill. 

On the journey the friends lived with the Emperor, or 
provision was made for their housing : Vespasian accompanied 
Nero on his journey to Greece, fell into disgrace and was 
banished from the common home. Intheimperial campa special 
place in close vicinity to the imperial tent was staked out for 
his suite. They were paid during their journey. Even in 
Cicero's day it had become customary for a proconsul to afford 
his officers and retinue a largess proportioned to their rank 
and length of service. One mark of the parsimony of Tiberius 
was that he (as prince) gave his escort on his travels and 
campaigns no fee, but only the daily pay in the stead of their 
food. Once only did he give a largess in money, the means 
being found by Augustus: the first-class received 600,000 
sesterces each, and the second 400,000. And complaints 
were raised at the meanness of Augustus’ gifts to his friends. 
Caligula’s travelling companions found their necessary expenses 
ruinous. The retinue was a weary burden for the regions it 
traversed ; a fact vouched for by the comparison Pliny 
makes between Domitian and Trajan. For Trajan ‘had no 
tumults, no insubordinate grumblings over the quarters: all 
shared the same provender, and the escort was kept in strict 
discipline'. Antoninus Pius, who never travelled outside 
Italy, remarked that, however sparing the prince, the retinue 
was none the less a burden on the provincials. 

The work of the Emperor's escort was assigned by the 
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Emperor. In the field, they, did military service; and, after 
a successful campaign, received their share of the distinctions 
awarded. But their usual function was to assist their sovereign 
in judicial and administrative matters, a privilege not accorded 
to the knights but to the senators and quaestors, and even to 
young men, who had just made their first bow in the Senate. 
The Emperors treated the friends to a certain extent with 
the usual social courtesies, and like private individuals, in so 
far as their affability, real or pretended, permitted. At the 
beginning of his reign Tiberius used to attend the courts on 
his friends' behalf, and frequent their sacrificial feasts: visit 
them in their illnesses without his guard, and even delivered 
the funeral address for one of them. Claudius, however, never 
paid his visits unattended by his guard, a precedent that be- 
came the rule with few exceptions, e.g. Trajan. When Galba 
the Emperor dined with Otho, Otho, apparently to do his guest 
honour, gave every man in the cohort on guard a gold piece. 
Nero, who at the beginning of his reign bestrewed his friends 
with gifts, incited in them a corresponding extravagance, 
when dining with them, or otherwise: such a banquet would 
cost more than 4,000,000 sesterces in roses alone. He had 
a doctor summoned from Egypt to tend his friend the knight 
Cossinus, wholay ill. Severus and Caracalla are praised for the 
readiness with which they supplied their friends with rare 
medicaments, unpurchasable by private individuals and stored 
in the imperial palace. The sociability of Trajan was par- 
ticularly admired: he would join in his friends’ hunting- 
parties, drinking-bouts, enterprises, consultations and jests, 
visit them when sick (emphasized by Ausonius), even, as 
already said, without his guard. He was, says Pliny, really 
loved by them, as he really loved them; he even denied 
himself his own desires, so as to fulfil theirs. He allowed a 
praefect of the Praetorium to retire contrary to his own wish, 
and thus ' an unimaginable event occurred, that, of two con- 
flicting wills, the Emperor gave way to the friend’. And Had- 
rian condescended further in quest of popularity. He visited 
the sick among knights and freedmen in Rome, consoled and 
counselled them, and attended his friends' banquets. At the 
saturnalia he used to exchange gifts with them, send them 
presents of game, drove with them in fours and went to their 
palace in and out of town ; a knight is described in an inscrip- 
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tion as ‘ guest-friend of the divine Hadrian’. One of his 
friends, Platorius Nepos, escaped scot-free, for refusing his 
house, when ill, to the Emperor. Antoninus Pius and Alexander 
Severus frequented their friends’ banquets: the latter the 
sickbed, not only of friends in the first and second orders, but 
even of those humbler placed. Some Emperors took a rebuke 
or reproach of their friendsin good part. Vespasian permitted his 
friends a great deal of free expression, and brooked astonishingly 
much from Licinius Mucianus. When Antoninus Pius once 
asked his friend Valerius Homullus (consul in 152), whilst 
visiting him, whence he had the porphyry pillars in his palace, 
the latter replied—for they could only have come from the 
imperial quarries by the Red Sea— : ‘in another’s home, one 
must be deaf and dumb’. 

The Emperors used to make very generous gifts to their 
friends. Nero, as has been said, enriched the first of his 
friends, immediately after the death of Britannicus (55). 
Men who claimed respect were blamed for dividing their booty 
of palaces and villas at such a time amongst themselves. 
Seneca was especially intended in this attack; in 62 a.p. he 
defended his immense riches in a letter to Nero, countering his 
critics by saying he could not refuse his prince’s offerings. 
Now he will put them at the Emperor’s disposal, an offer the 
latter refused in a conciliatory letter, and bade him retain all 
he had received, gardens, rents, and villas. According to 
Pliny, Trajan, also, at his accession, freely distributed the most 
picturesque estates, and regarded ‘ nothingas his own, unless his 
friends possessed it’. Hadrian’s munificence was unsolicited, 
and invariable. Antoninus Pius made use of his large private 
property, on his accession, in largess to the army and his friends. 
Marcus Aurelius was especially generous to the friends of his 
youth, and in inverse proportion to the offices he could bestow. 
Severus paid his friends’ debts: more than this, his ‘ nature, 
passionate in love and in hate’, showered on them riches 
and palaces, of which those of the Parthians and Laterani were 
in the fourth century the most notable in Rome. Of Julian 
the Apostate’s friends the best refused the gifts of ‘ land, horses, 
palace, silver and gold ', whilst others were avaricious. On the 
other hand custom demanded that the friends should remember 
the Emperor in their wills, especially as legacies used to be left to 
him by all propertied men. Augustus, who laid overmuch stress 
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on the ' last decisions ' of a will, and took no pains to hide his 
gratification or disappointment, in the last twenty years of his 
reign, received through bequests from his friends 1,400,000,000 
sesterces (£15,000,000), and instituted several friends and 
relatives as heirs in the third place. 

The highest ambition of courtiers was a grievous oppression 
to philosophical onlookers from without, who regarded the 
imperial friendship as a lot of supreme misfortune, constraint, 
disquiet and anxiety. They had to be adaptable to the 
Emperor's every whim of taste or fancy. Galen tells us that the 
courtiers of Marcus Aurelius the Stoic, became stoics to the 
extent of wearing their hair short; Lucius Verus had utterly 
diverse views, and jeered at this fashion as befitting a 
mime; long hair came in again. They might noteven sleep, 
says Epictetus. The news arouses them that the Emperor is 
up and about; fresh excitement and perplexity. They are 
not asked to dine; more anxiety: they are asked, and dine 
like slaves at a master's table, fearful of saying something 
awkward or untoward. And the cause of this fear? Is ita 
slave's whipping ? Nothing so good. Their risk, the danger 
for so many men in high position, is the loss of their heads. 
At the baths, in the gymnasium they can have no peace. 
Who would be so dull or false to himself, as not to bewail 
every instant of his life as the Emperor's friend ? 

And actually the position was often not only difficult, but 
perilous. Ever and again would the sudden headlong fall of 
the mighty proclaim the insecurity of the favour of princes. 
Seldom, says Tacitus, is the power of a favourite assured ; 
perhaps satiety seizes the sovereign, who has bestowed his all, 
or the recipient, who has received his all. Eprius Marcellus, 
when upbraided in the Senate under Vespasian with Nero's 
friendship, replied it had been a source of tribulation to him, 
no less than banishment to others. Seneca says in one work, 
written under the recent reminiscence of Caligula's sway, that one 
courtier was asked, how it was he had attained old age at Court, 
where grey hairs are so seldom seen: it was, he said, because 
he swallowed insults with a grateful countenance. Often the 
Emperor in his heart hated his so-called friends, and Domitian's 
Court was not unique in the ' paleness of the unhappy friend- 
ship of the mighty ’ reflected on their visages. The ill-will 
and distrust of the princes were easily stirred up; slander 
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and intrigue had a busy time at Court. Few Emperors had 
such unassailable confidence in their friends as Trajan had in 
Licinius Sura, against whom constant calumny was unavailing. 
For all that Trajan visited him unannounced, let Sura's slaves 
anoint his eyes, shave and bathe him, and dined at Sura's 
house. And the next day he retorted on Sura's foes with the 
remark : ' had he wished to kill me, he could have done so 
yesterday '. Suetonius praises the constancy of Augustus in 
friendship, as, despite occasional disturbances in his relation- 
ships to them, none was crushed, except Salvidienus Rufus 
and Cornelius Gallus; they all retained power and wealth to 
the end. The instance of Fabius Maximus is, however, 
forgotten ; he fell into disfavour only a few days before 
Augustus’ death. On the other hand, out of all the friends and 
advisers of Tiberius only two or three escaped. Caligula 
rewarded those who had helped him to the throne with death. 
In the pasquil of Seneca Claudius is welcomed in the under- 
world by one of those he had sent to anticipate him with the 
greeting, ‘ Hail, murderer of all thy friends’.  Hadrian's favour 
was very mutable. Sometimes he would overwhelm his friends 
with gifts, sometimes listen to every voice of calumny and spy 
their doings in their own houses. Those whom he raised he 
treated afterwards as his foes, and no few perished at the hands 
of the executioner, or by theirown. Julian, in his panegyric of 
the Emperor Constantius, says that none of his friends could 
complain of disgrace, maltreatment, loss or deprivation of 
any kind. Even those who proved unworthy of their promo- 
tions were not punished, but only relegated. Some of the 
imperial friends reached a great age, keeping their positions 
and dying in harness, and leaving their property to their sons, 
friends or relatives; others, weary of work and war, lived 
on in honourable retirement. Many who died young were 
reckoned among the happy. 

The Emperor’s wrath was dire and unfailing as a thunder- 
bolt. The luckless sufferer was forbidden the palace, according 
to ancient Roman custom, on a breach of friendship: and such 
a judgment was felt as the severest condemnation. Decius 
Junius Silanus was convicted of adultery with Augustus’ 
granddaughter Julia, forbidden the company of his prince, 
and acknowledged this as a hint and banished himself (8 a.p.). 
In the year 20 Tiberius permitted his return at the intercession 
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of his brother Marcus Silanus (consul in 19 a.p.), but informed 
him he had the same feelings towards him as hisfather. Silanus 
lived in Rome, but undistinguished. The victims of im- 
perial disfavour might often fare worse. Cornelius Gallus rose 
from a lowly walk of life to be praefect of Egypt, and then 
drew on himself Augustus’ displeasure. He was excluded 
from the palace and his province, and forthwith his supporters 
deserted him, prosecutors rose up against him, and the Senate 
in all haste decreed his banishment and the confiscation of his 
property ; he had to anticipate the execution of the judgment 
by suicide. The Consular Fabius Maximus, one of Augustus’ 
most trusted friends, betrayed a secret to his wife ; this came 
to Augustus’ knowledge. He at once manifested his anger, 
and rumour attributed Maximus’ swift death to his own act. 
Sextus Vistilius, a man of praetorian rank, had been closely 
associated with Drusus the Elder, and hence was included 
among the friends of Tiberius. The Emperor forbade him his 
society, and he tried with his weak hands to open his veins, 
and then bound the wound up and wrote begging for mercy. 
The answer was unfavourable, and he again untied the bandages. 
Vespasian, the future Emperor, was a consular, attending Nero 
on his journey through Greece, and drew Nero’s anger on 
him for often going away or sleeping whilst Nero sang. At 
once he was banished from Nero’s suite, and Court. Con- 
fusedly he cried out, What should he do, where should he go ? 
and one of the freedmen drove him away with a curse. Ves- 
pasian, fearing the worst, hid away in a little far-off hamlet, and 
so succeeded in evading the Emperor’s further observation. 
Sometimes relegation from the Emperor’s neighbourhood 
was an honourable banishment. Nero made Otho, the coming 
Emperor, once his favoured friend, governor of Lusitania, 
though he had only been quaestor, and so contrived an undis- 
turbed possession of his wife Poppaea. 

Yet, despite their bitter experiences, the atmosphere of the 
Court almost irresistibly attracted most of those who had lived 
there. Epictetus tells us of a man, then holding the high office 
of praefect of corn, who had been once banished. On returning 
from exile, he asseverated his intention of passing the scanty 
years that remained to him in peace; Epictetus foretold 
he would change his mind, as soon as he again breathed the 
airof Rome. Heswore, should he ever set foot in Court again, 
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Epictetus might think of him what he would. Yet, scarce 
arrived in Rome, he received a letter from the Emperor, and 
instantly all his good intentions were blown into thin air, and 
one busy department after another fell to him. 

The Emperot's death scarcely seems to have affected the 
position of the friends, except if the relation were personal ; 
otherwise they kept their places in the new Court, unless some 
radical change in polity and persons had taken place. Titus 
chose friends ' so as to prove indispensable to his successor as 
well, and the foremost servants of sovereign and State'. The 
new ruler was also actuated by ‘piety’ in treating his pre- 
decessor’s friends as honourably as he could: when the late 
monarch was deified, his priests were generally chosen from 
among his nearest friends. This was how Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus proceeded in appointing the priests of Antoninus 
Pius. Domitian was guilty of a breach of piety when he rele- 
gated and persecuted his father’s and brother’s friends, and 
Commodus, when he acted in the same way towards those of 
his father. Revolution certainly brought about the fall of 
those friends who were intimately associated with the Em- 
peror: thus Severus had Didius Julianus’ friends banned and 
executed immediately after the death of their patron. But 
even then it might be that the friends of the fallen monarch 
maintained their position. One of Galba’s most trusted 
supporters, Marius Celsus, consul designate, was taken up by 
Otho as his confidential adviser, a piece of astuteness 
which not only made an adversary into a constant and true 
friend, but also assuaged the aristocracy. And so, too, Nerva, 
from over-great clemency, tolerated the presence of Domitian’s 
most unpopular friends at Court. Once one of them, Fabricius 
Veiento, was dining at Court, and the conversation turned on 
another abominated personality of the time of Domitian. 
The Emperor asked, Were he now alive, where would he be ? 
‘Here dining with us’, was the answer of Junius Mauricus, 
who, under Domitian (93 to 96), had been banished. 

Sometimes, as has been said, the friends might be playmates 
of the Emperor’s youth. One cause of this was that children 
of highly placed families and foreign rulers were brought up at 
Court, generally because this would in many respects be highly 
advisable. Augustus took, as has been remarked, Verrius 
Flaccus, the phiiologist, and his whole school into Court ; he had 
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a large number of foreign princes educated and instructed with 
his own grandchildren. In this way, Agrippa, the grandson 
of Herod the Great, was educated with Tiberius' son Drusus, 
and hisson Agrippa at the Court of Claudius. Marcus Aurelius 
grew up at Hadrian's Court. Claudius instituted the custom 
of his children sitting together at mealtimes with thesons and 
daughters of noblemen at the fect of their elders, so that a 
picture is presented of the children who were educated at Court. 
Such had been Titus, whose father, Vespasian, had risen to 
high rank under Claudius through the favourof Narcissus; he 
was the schoolmate of Britannicus, and learnt the same subjects 
under the same teachers; they were heart-whole friends, and 
Titus issaid to have tasted the bowl that poisoned Britannicus. 
Often from these comradeships of youth life-long intimacies 
developed; out of Marcus Aurelius’ most favoured friends, 
two senators and twoknights had been fellow-pupils. An im- 
perial freedman, Publius Aelius Epaphroditus, hygienic trainer 
of the ‘ aristocratic youth ' (pueri eminentes), must have been 
one of the staff assigned to these Court-trained boys. 


IV. THE EMPEROR’S TABLE COMPANIONS 


The Emperors availed themselves of the counsel and support 
of their friends of both orders, principally in matters of business. 
Permanently or transiently they also summoned to Court 
a number of persons without regard to origin, for their social 
qualities and talents, their learning or culture, such as philo- 
sophers, erudites, poets, artists, according to the tastes of the 
reigning sovereign, as well as more or less professional jesters. 
These imperial companions (convictores, ovy Borat, friends only 
in a less technical sense) were often foreigners, especially 
Greeks ; to this class belonged, for the most part, the physicians, 
astrologers and tutors already mentioned. Generally they 
were paid : Lucian says one of the philosophers, then in greatest 
repute, accepted a salary for giving the Emperor his society, and 
had to pay for it, by being obliged, despite his years, to accom- 
pany him on his journeys, like an Indian or Scythian slave. 
Perhaps the model for the Roman Court had been that of the 
Diadochi, at which philosophers were regularly maintained. 

At the Court of Augustus, amongst other Greeks, the philoso- 
pher Didymus Areus of Alexandria, an Eclectic, was the most in 
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favour: he was the intimate and constant comrade of the 
Emperor, and his petition after the Battle of Actium secured 
the forgiveness of the Alexandrians. Seneca calls him, as 
against Augustus’ consort, the continual companion of her hus- 
band, ‘to whom all thesecret emotion of your hearts is known’. 
He is said to have decided Augustus on the murder of Caesario, 
the son of Caesar and Cleopatra. The sons of Areus, Dionysius 
and Nicanor also stayed on in a similar position at the Court ; 
Augustus employed them to extend his knowledge of Greek 
literature; Nicanor is perhaps the man glorified in a contem- 
porary inscription at Athens, as being approved as a new Homer 
and Themistocles by the people, the Areopagus and the Six 
Hundred, for redeeming the island of Salamis, pledged in some 
hour of need, and for being an epic poet. Areus introduced 
Xenarchus, a peripatetic of Seleucia in Cilicia, and he, too, 
retained an honourable position all his life. And Athenodorus 
of Tarsus, the Stoic, who had been Augustus' teacher in 
Apollonia, spent some time at his imperial pupil's Court, 
Augustus wishing to testify his faithfulness, and only acceding 
to his desire to return home on condition of one year's post- 
° ponement. There was also Nicolaus of Damascus, a learned 
and intellectual Aristotelian (a many-sided and prolific 
writer and poet, the author of a drama in Greek on the modest 
Susanna), who was often at the Roman Court on the business of 
King Herod the Great,and who was said to have been the teacher 
of Antony and Cleopatra. He, too, was high in Augustus’ 
favour.  Timagenes of Alexandria, the historian, had been 
brought to Rome in 55 B.c. as a prisoner of war. Seneca the 
Elder calls him ' happy save for the Emperor's favour ', for his 
unrestrained wit jested Augustus’ friendliness away. At 
feasts and on his walks he gave his humour full scope, directing 
it against the Emperor and his consort; Augustus at last 
forbade him his palace, and Asinius Pollio opened his doors to 
him. A welcome guest of Augustus’ was Tigellius, the singer, 
both for his mastery of his art and for his conversation ; Caesar 
and Cleopatra had liked him for the same reasons, and his artist's 
capriciousness was tolerated. Augustus also endeavoured to 
bring Horace into his circle, but in vain. When Horace refused 
the post of a secretary, he did not take it ill, but still went on 
pressing his friendship on him. He wrote to him in these 
terms : ‘ use me, as though you sat at my table (convictor), which 
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is what I wished for, as far as your health permitted '—' if you 
haughtily reject my friendship, I wil not pay it back to 
you in the same coin’. 

Tiberius, a man of wide and thorough culture, had a circle of 
Greeks before his accession, who after that event, shared in 
the largess distributed amongst all his friends, they receiving 
200,000 sesterces each. They remained at his Court, and 
were asked their opinions ; as, for example, when Thamus, an 
Egyptian steersman, was summoned before him, and reported 
how the news of the death of Pan had been announced by his 
fellow-daemons’ loud lamentations. Tiberius let these erudites 
accompany him to Capri, to distract his mind with their con- 
verse. One of them was Thrasyllus, the astrologer, who has 
been already mentioned, and Charicles, the physician, whose 
advice Tiberius followed, though he was not officially appointed. 
Charicles, shortly before the Emperor’s death, took his hand, 
as though to kiss it and say farewell, and at the same time felt 
his pulse. Tiberius noticed this, and, to conceal his weakness, 
lingered at table, ‘seeming to do his parting friend honour’. 
But Tiberius, who was learned in both languages, found the 
most pleasure in philologists, whom he loved twitting at table ' 
with difficult or unanswerable problems ; their learning used 
to be thus tested, half seriously, half in jest: he would ask, 
Who was Hecuba’s mother ; what was Achilles’ name as a girl 
amongst the daughters of Lycomedes ; the tune to which the 
Sirens sang? But these spiteful jests often were terribly 
earnest. One day he found out that Seleucus, the philologist, 
had been inquiring of the domestics what Tiberius had been 
reading, in order to prepare answers in advance: Tiberius first 
banished him from the palace, and then forced him to commit 
suicide. Nero’s favourites were versifiers, who had to eke out 
his poetical efforts : he also used, says Tacitus, to indulge philo- 
sophers after dinner, in order to set rival principles wagging, 
and some were found who combined with ascetic manners and 
pronouncements an inclination to be the monarch’s fools. 
Dio of Prusa was especially honoured by Trajan, and constantly 
seen in the Emperor’s carriage. Hadrian assiduously cultivated 
a large circle of philosophers, philologists, orators, musicians, 
painters, mathematicians and astrologers, amongst whom 
Favorinus of Arelate was pre-eminent. The great Greek 
philologist Aelius Herodianus, who, for the depth and breadth 
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of his studies, has been compared with Jacob Grimm, was a 
friend of Marcus Aurelius, and wrote his theory of accents at 
the Emperor's orders. 

Other entertainers of the Emperor were witlings, jesters, 
harlequins and figure-models, who often had to sacrifice their 
person to amuse. Juvenal says, that a man wishing to live a 
parasitical life at Court, must endure more than Sarmentus, 
or the contemptible Gabba at Augustus' table. Sarmentus 
had been a slave or freedman of Marcus Favonius, who was 
killed at Philippi. He was of Etruscan extraction, and his 
beauty and his wit had endeared him at Court. Gabba, 
according to Plutarch, used to close his eyes at table, so as 
not to see Maecenas ogling his wife. When a slave attempted 
to filch his wine, he remarked: ‘I am only asleep as far as 
Maecenas is concerned’. This anecdote is found in Lucilius as 
well. Martial praises Gabba's wit, but adds, elsewhere, should 
he, so happy in his patron, return from Elysium, and have a 
bout of jests with Capitolinus, he would be cried down for 
boorishness. Capitolinus must have been one of Trajan's 
fools. Plutarch mentions another of the sort, Battus, and 
says that Trajan's rough soldier's disposition found the jests 
of fools more entertaining than nobler converse. Claudius, 
when living a musty life of retirement under Tiberius, ' cheered 
his idleness with the society of jesters’: one of these, Julius 
Paelignus, as loathly in body and weak of mind as his master, 
yet his especial favourite, was given, after Claudius' accession, 
the procuratorship of Cappadocia. At the Court of Nero 
Vatinius obtained a rank quite befitting the spirit that there 
reigned. He had grown up in a shoemaker's booth at Bene- 
ventum, ungainly of form, and a farcical jester ; as a mockery 
he was brought to Court. Hisservility endeared him to Nero ; 
his imputations and slanders of honest men brought him so great 
influence, that his power and property and harmfulness outdid 
the most evil at this Court, and ranked him with the most 
relentless and terrible of Nero's freedmen. Commodus, too, 
had also enriched some uncleanly jesters with frightful faces and 
horrible names and ghastly duties in return for their shameless 
impudence; their names have come down, as Pertinax published 
them and the amount of their property. 
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V. THE CEREMONIALS 


§ 1. THE MORNING RECEPTIONS 


One of the friends’ privileges, though perhaps attaching 
only to those of the first class, was to wait on the Emperor 
in the morning. Fabius Maximus learnt of his disfavour by 
Augustus’ answering his usual morning salutation of ‘ Hail, 
Caesar’ with ‘ Farewell, Fabius’. Pliny the Elder, a friend 
of Vespasian, regularly visited him before daybreak, at which 
hour Vespasian gave audiences. This right was also a 
duty, and, if neglected, save on the most urgent grounds, 
an occasion for severe punishment, although all the Emperors 
would not be equally stern. Fronto boasts of having the 
affection of his pupil Marcus the Caesar, though he ‘ neither 
paid his visits at dawn, nor daily waited on him’. 

Often the senators would pay their suit to the Emperor 
in the morning, in body or singly, as to the first in their 
order. Such receptions would take place especially on occa- 
sions of festivities or congratulation. When Nero had a 
daughter by Poppaea in 63 A.D. at Antium, the whole Senate 
repaired thither, to wish him joy. Of them only Thrasea, 
the leader of the opposition, was not admitted; he bore 
this rebuff, which was a warning of his imminent fall, with 
unmoved fortitude. Augustus never suffered the Senate 
to wait on him on the day of session, but greeted them in 
the Curia, and made them keep their seats; and, in his 
latter days, forbade such attendances. Tiberius used to in- 
vite the Senate, at the beginning of his reign, to visit him in 
a body, so as not to have to face the crush alone. Sometimes, 
too, the wives and children of the senators would be presented ; 
Augustus is said to have foretold to Galba, who was presented 
to him when a boy, his future eminence. Amongst those 
present at Claudius’ reception, women, boys and girls are 
mentioned. 

Occasionally the Emperors would receive not only the 
senators : knights and the third estate might even be admitted. 
At such functions petitions would be handed in, and the 
Emperors would be more or less gracious. Augustus once 
jestingly remarked of a hesitant claimant, ‘that he looked 
as though he were offering a farthing-piece to an elephant’. 
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To induce Tiberius to leave Rome, Sejanus ‘ objurgated 
the importunity of the people and the multitude of the comers '. 
Nero, in the early years of his reign, was conspicuous for 
his memory in addressing mén of all ranks by name. Vespa- 
sian was exceptionally affable. All day long the gate of 
his residence in the Sallustine Gardens Palace stood open; 
no one was refused, senator or plebeian. Alexander Severus 
would only admit respectable persons with good credentials, 
and proclaimed by a herald that no one guilty of any underhand 
dealing should greet the Emperor, on pain of death. 

The general reception (publica, promiscua salutatio) usually, 
it seems, occurred on festival-days, including the day of 
accession. Fronto apologizes in a letter to Antoninus 
Pius for absence on one anniversary : he had had rheumatism. 
Especially festive was the reception on the first of January. 
The palace was decorated and the Emperor received and gave 
New Year's gifts in money or kind (strenae, étrennes) ; Nero 
was buried in the white carpets threaded with gold used 
at his last New Year’s day. Augustus utilized the money 
in buying statues, which he distributed throughout the city. 
In his early years, Tiberius used to return every gift fourfold 
with his own hands ; but, as he came to be pestered all through 
January with people who could not contrive to come on New 
Year’s day, he ceased giving, and left Rome on every first 
of January, besides limiting the exchange of gifts to that 
day. Caligula declared his readiness to accept by an edict, 
in order to fill his exchequer, and himself took the gifts on 
the palace terrace, where a mixed throng of all sorts and 
condition were throwing them in a pile. Claudius, in another 
edict, prohibited this abuse ; but its disappearance was never 
quite complete. 

The Empresses but seldom gave receptions open to whole 
corporations and ranks at once. Only three, who took an 
active part in the government, oraimed at claiming a share 
in the sovereignty, are said to have doneso. Livia, according 
to Dio, was raised above other women, after her son had 
attained supreme power; and, at all times, let the Senate 
wait on her, and any others who wished to be presented ; 
and she had this publicly recorded. Agrippina, in the same 
authority, did as much: under Claudius she was present 
at the reception of embassies and at other government 
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functions; she had a retinue of noble ladies, and asserted 
her pretensions even under Nero, who in 55 A.D. assigned 
another house to her, so that there might be an end of her 
morning-receptions. Julia Domna, the third, was entrusted 
by her son Caracalla with a part of the government during 
his absence, and ‘publicly received the optimates’. At all 
times, most of the prominent men must necessarily have 
paid their respects to the Empresses, singly, and the women, 
beyond all doubt. Alexander Severus forbade women of 
evil fame to appear before his mother and his wife. Even 
in the time of Hieronymus there was a crush waiting on the 
Emperor's consort. 

On reception days, in front of the palace, a crowd of men 
of every standing always assembled, waiting for the announce- 
ment that the Emperor would receive. Gellius tells of 
some conversations of learned friends, like Favorinus, Fronto, 
Sulpicius Apollinaris and others, during this wait. And 
on ordinary days the place would seldom be empty. Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, according to Philostratus, compares the 
bustle in front of the palace with the scurry in front of a 
public bath : some rushing in to do allegiance, others forcing 
their way out, like the jostling crowds of the bathed and 
the unbathed. Many were there, on business, or in employ : 
many, too, desirous of seeing the Emperor leave the Palatine 
and drive out, or of greeting or petitioning him ; some used 
to climb the Sacred Hill ten times a day to give others the 
idea of their having friends at Court. 

The reception was in the early morning, the usual hour 
in Rome for visits. Many would arrive at early dawn. Ves- 
pasian, as has been said, would admit even before daybreak, 
and converse with them in bed, and whilst dressing. The 
spectacles also began very early ; and the Emperors, to save 
their subjects a long journey, would often stay overnight 
in some freedman's house near the theatre, or even for several 
nights before, or even, as Hadrian, on such days give no 
audiences. 

In the palace there was always a whole cohort of Prae- 
torians (1,000 men) on guard, clad in the /oga or civil costume, 
and a sentry was generally placed at the entrance. At least, 
Dio mentions it as a surprising fact, that no sentry paced 
the open doors of Vespasian's palace, an example probably 
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imitated by some of the later Emperors, such as Nerva or 
Trajan. But when, on January 22, 205, Plautianus was 
summoned to the palace, to hear his sentence of death, ' the 
guards at the barrier ' admitted him, but shut out his retinue. 
In the early years of Nero's rule, Agrippina had, besides a 
guard of Praetorians, a number of German mounted cavalry, 
for her especial service, as also other members of the Imperial 
House. 

Sometimes, too, the visitors might have to undergo a 
search for concealed weapons. Augustus even had senators 
searched, when he purged the Senate and expelled a number 
of members. Claudius' nervousness brought this practice 
to its height. Only after many days, and with much trouble, 
was he persuaded to relax the rule for women, and young 
boys and girls, and to allow the suite and secretaries of those 
admitted to keep their style and quill cases. And in the year 
47 a Roman knight was apprehended with a dagger on him. 
To such as were freely admitted, Claudius gave a gold ring 
bearing his image, an institution that gave rise to great abuses. 
Vespasian suspended the practice of searching even during the 
Civil War; Claudius’ immediate successors seem to have 
maintained it. What the later Emperors did is not recorded ; 
in Dio’s time it had ceased. 

Inside the palace one section of the imperial domestics 
was engaged in keeping order and announcing and introducing 
the visitors (ab admissione, admisstonales). This duty must 
have required a large staff, in view of the continual embassies 
from the provinces: Philo mentions one Homilos, who 
introduced them, and through whom Caligula gave audience 
to his Jewish embassy; interpreters must also have been 
included in it. The difficulties incident to admission would 
have varied with the rulers. Pliny the Younger paints 
Trajan’s receptions as utterly differing from those of Nerva, 
his predecessor. ‘ Here we have no bolts and bars, no ascend- 
ing scale of rebuffs, no endless series of further locked doors 
after an endless series already passed. In front of you and 
behind you, dead quiet; and near by you most of all; so 
noiseless and kindly the proceedings, that the Emperor's 
palace is a model of peace and restraint to any little or 
poor home.’ Even when oriental pomp was gaining the 
upper hand, Alexander Severus gave audiences like a mere 
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senator: the curtains of the imperial cabinet were drawn 
back; only the servants were present, who waited at the 
door: ‘ whilst formerly the Emperor could not be greeted, 
as he could not be seen’. 

Both the Emperor and his visitors came in the /oga to the 
reception ; a custom observed down to the fourth century. 
One indication of the change to a military autocracy was 
seen, when Gallienus, inside the walls of Rome, gave audience, 
clad in his soldier’s costume, or chlamys, with bejewelled 
buckles. Marcus Aurelius and Alexander Severus wore 
the toga even in the other cities of Italy. The Emperor could 
scarcely appear even before his friends in his tunic, one of 
Antoninus Pius’ greatest breaches of convention. Yet 
Marcus Aurelius had been taught by Junius Rusticus ‘not 
to go about indoors in the /oga, or do similar unbecoming 
acts’. Nero outraged custom by receiving the senators in 
a flowery tunic and a muslin scarf: for, says Dio, in such 
matters even, he violated the decencies of life by publicly 
appearing in an ungirdled tunic. Commodus received the 
Senate in a tunic of white silk and gold threads with sleeves. 
Caracalla spread the use of his favourite dress, a long Celtic 
tunic, whence he derived his nickname, amongst the people, 
and made them come before him in this garb. Macrinus 
proposed making a similar propitiatory gift in his son’s name. 

In Republican days friends of the first class were received 
singly : how far this obtained during the Empire we do not 
know. On _ occasion, apparently, single audiences were 
abused for the spreading of false reports; hence Alexander 
Severus would receive no one except his praefect Ulpian 
without witnesses, and the other friends only in assembly. 

Friends, at least those of the first order, were kissed by 
the Emperor; thus Otho received the ‘usual’ embrace on 
the morning of Galba’s last day on earth. This fashion came 
in under Augustus, and was restricted to the optimates. For, we 
are told, in the middle of Tiberius' reign, an infectious facial 
disorder broke out in Rome, attacking, so Pliny says, neither 
women nor slaves, neither the middle nor thelower classes, but 
only the proceres, who spread the disease by kisses. Tiberius, 
too, fell a victim. Even in Galen's day, there existed 
"Tiberius  Anti-Scab Pastils': Tacitus specifies, as one of 
his motives for leaving Rome, his facial disfigurement with 
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ulcers and plasters: a consequence, perhaps, of this disease, 
which was treated with caustics that left scars, according 
to Pliny, uglier than the disease itself. Whether the edict 
of Tiberius, prohibiting the ' daily kiss' at Court receptions, 
was occasioned by this outbreak, remains uncertain. The 
manner of Valerius Maximus' justification of the Emperor's 
proceeding proves its unpopularity. ‘The kings of Numidia 
are not to be blamed for following their people's example 
and never kissing. For the practices of the highly placed 
must be exempt from the imitation of the mob, to preserve 
due reverence. From the aristocracy kissing spread down 
into the lower classes. In Domitian's time, or perhaps earlier, 
it was universal, and Martial is always voicing a complaint 
that in Rome kisses seem inevitable. 

Possibly the grandees of Rome derived this utterly new 
custom from the East. At the Court of Persia, kinsmen 
were privileged to kiss the King, and Alexander took over 
many institutions of the Persian Court, amongst them the 
right of kissing the King as an honour; the Seleucids and 
Ptolemies carried the practice on. Under Caligula 'the 
barbaric custom of prostration was introduced, and this last 
assault made on the spirit of Roman freedom ', and thus such 
milder imitations of oriental forms can hardly surprise us, 
when they were not in direct opposition to Roman manners. 
The father of the Emperor Vitellius prayed to Caligula on 
his return from Syria, as to a god, with veiled head, throwing 
himself on the ground. Caligula, 'a being to orientalize 
a free state into Persian thraldom ', made Pompeius Pennus, 
the old consular, kiss his gilded left pearl-slipper, in return 
for the gift of his life. This reverence was accorded to him 
by others of their free will; as, for instance, by Pomponius 
Secundus the Consul shortly before he was murdered ; and 
the fact that prostration had become common is evident 
from Claudius’ prohibition of it. Domitian demanded unmanly 
reverences; for Pliny praises Trajan for not requiring his 
fellow-citizens to embrace his knees, and not returning their 
kiss with his hand. The jurist Publius Juventius Celsus 
was accused in 95 of conspiracy against Domitian, and, in 
the secret audience he asked for, adored him as Lord and God. 
Yet Domitian cannot have goneas farasCaligula. Epictetus 
says he would regard compulsion to kiss the Emperor's feet 
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as direct tyranny. Elagabalus again required the adora- 
tion of a Persian king, a custom abolished by Alexander 
Severus. Later on cringing reverence gained more and 
more vogue, and, in the last days of the Empire, the imperial 
kiss was a high honour seldom awarded. 

Senators, as the Emperor’s peers, also could claim the honour 
of the imperial kiss. Pliny thus describes Trajan’s entry 
into Rome as Emperor : ‘ Every one was glad that you greeted 
the Senate with a kiss as you had left them ; and acknowledged 
the foremost of the knights with a personal address, with 
no one to prompt you, and that you greeted your clients 
almost first of all, and added signs of confidence’. Presumably, 
these differences of greeting obtained also at the Court recep- 
tions ; exceptin so far as knights who held the highest offices, 
or were made friends, enjoyed the same honour as the senators. 
Tiberius' formal prohibition of the custom has been mentioned. 
Caligula ‘kissed very few. To most, even the senators, 
he gave his hand or foot to kiss. And therefore those he 
kissed thanked him publicly in the Senate, though they saw 
him kissing pantomimes every day’. Nero manifested his 
hatred of the Senate in that on the day of his return from 
Greece, and also when setting out, he refused to kiss or return 
their salutations. Such breaches of custom were the more 
offensive, the more insignificant the honour became, and the 
more commonly it was bestowed on senators. Agricola, on 
his return from Britain, was received with designed coldness, 
yet Domitian, despite his monarchical haughtiness, which 
Pliny censures, embraced him, though he did not allow him to 
converse. Embraces were, no doubt, bestowed according 
to individual standing. Marcus Aurelius testified his regard 
for his intimate friend Junius Rusticus, whom he twice made 
consul, by kissing him before the praefect of the Praetorium, 
who had the first claim ; Julianus, who held this praefecture 
under Commodus, and was murdered by him, was often 
publicly embraced by him and called Parens. Further, no 
doubt, it was physically impossible to deal this honour out 
to all those present at a reception. Fronto tells how his 
imperial pupil, Lucius Verus, admitted him first into his 
bedroom, to be able to ' kiss him uninvidiously ', and, char- 
acteristically enough, expatiates, how he, to whom the Emperor 
had entrusted mouth and speech to educate, had a peculiar 
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claim to his kiss; kisses he esteemed an honour due from 
mankind to eloquence. 

As a rule, the Emperors would show the greatest politeness 
to the first order in the State at public receptions: and 
any designed disrespect to them would be the more keenly 
felt. If Caesar received the whole Senate, offering him decrees 
of honour, seated, it would be taken as a discourtesy and 
returned with loathing: it had been a primitive right of 
the Senate to remain sitting round the magistrate, whilst 
the other citizens stood up. Augustus was courtesy itself, 
and Tiberius adulation even ; the only Emperors in the two 
first centuries whose behaviour showed ill-will towards the 
Senate were Caligula and Nero, perhaps also Domitian and 
Commodus. According to Pliny, at Domitian's receptions, 
there was an air of hesitation, as though one were running 
a mortal danger; the salutations done with, all was flight 
and solitude; terror and menace hung about the gateway, 
affected the admitted no less than the excluded. The 
Emperor had a terrifying aspect, and none dared meet 
him or approach him. But Trajan received all affably : 
waited for them, devoted much of his busy day to conversation 
with them; his visitors arrived untroubled, merry and at 
their own pleasure; or, if detained at home, an apology 
was hardly needed. This condescension made the functions 
much longer; Antoninus Pius in his later years used to 
fortify himself with a crust. Pertinax was 'courteous to 
all his visitors and interlocutors’. Alexander Severus made 
the Senate remain seated at receptions. But Caracalla, at 
his winter quarters in Nicomedia, would let them wait one 
whole day in front of the palace, and then not receive. Dio 
considered Elagabalus indecent in his receiving the senators 
in bed. 

$ 2. THE PusBLic MEALS 


Besides the public audiences, the Emperors also instituted 
frequent public banquets (convivia publica), open to large 
numbers. Claudius was the first to have a guard set at 
them, a custom continued down to Alexander Severus' day. 
A knight Pastor, whose son Caligula had executed, was 
soon after invited to a public banquet and ‘lay there as 
the hundredth guest'. Claudius loved these huge dinners, 
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at which never more than six hundred were assembled. 
Alexander Severus disliked them, as resembling eating in the 
Circus or theatre. To these functions the third estate would 
be invited, besides the senators and the knights. Augustus 
used to select among ranks and persons with the utmost 
care, and never asked a freedman to his table, except Menas, 
and him only after the rights of freebirth (ingenuitas) 
had been conferred. He wrote that he once asked a man 
in whose country house he once stayed, a former orderly. 
The exclusion of freedmen by Augustus points to laxer 
indulgence by the later Emperors to a class that was ever 
rising in power and esteem. 

Further, the senators did not always sit with the knights 
at the Emperor’s board, but often by themselves. Otho, in 
the first days of his reign, dined eighty senators, some with 
their wives together. And, generally, senators’ wives 
often apparently took part at these banquets. Caligula 
used to invite the noblest even without their husbands, and 
send those who suited him letters of divorce in the absent 
husbands’ name. Claudius at table once asked Publius 
Scipio why his wife Poppaea Sabina, the mother of Nero’s 
consort, was not there ; she was in prison and, at Messalina’s 
instigation, driven to suicide. Pertinax, on the day of his 
accession, invited thè principal men of the Senate (proceres) 
and the magistrates to table, a custom (consuetudo) disused 
by Commodus. At these dinners, too, the Emperors would 
be very courteous to the Senate and the consuls especially. 
When Tiberius received them, he would welcome them at 
the door, and personally see them out. Hadrian, too, received 
them standing up. Tiberius, on dismissing his guest:, would 
stand in the middle of the triclinium with a lictor beside him, 
and bid each farewell separately. 

An invitation to the imperial board was an honour even 
to the highest placed. Tiberius, who loved lulling his victims’ 
suspicions, raised Drusus Libo to the praetorship, after 
deciding on his death, and repeatedly asked him to dine. 
Vespasian, as has been said, publicly thanked Caligula for 
the honour before the assembled Senate, but showed himself 
manifestly and extravagantly servile. Martial declares, 
were he to receive simultaneous invitations from Domitian 
and Jupiter, he would not waver one minute, even were the 
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mount of Olympus nearer than the Palatine. The poetical 
fame of Statius, who had been crowned at the feast of Minerva, 
ensured him his invitation, and he vented his gratitude at his 
first ‘Holy Banquet’ in a long flowery poem. He believed 
he had been sipping nectar with Jupiter; that this day 
was his real day of birth, the threshold of his existence. 
He could scarcely realize that he had been privileged to 
behold, whilst at his cup of wine, the Emperor's face, and to 
sit at the same table. Caligula was apprised that a rich 
provincial had bribed the slaves who carried the invitations 
with 200,000 sesterces, so as to secure a place: and, so far 
from being angry at the high price the seat fetched, made 
him next day buy some trifle at an auction at the same figure, 
with the message that that day he should dine with the 
Emperor at the Emperor's own invitation. Sometimes at 
these mixed assemblies untoward incidents would occur. 
At à banquet of Claudius, a guest of Praetorian rank, Titus 
Vinius (who attained great influence under Galba) was sus- 
pected of stealing a golden cup: he was asked next day and 
given an earthenware one. 

Every emperor behaved differently to his guests. Augustus 
used to display the greatest courtesy, move them to conversa- 
tion if they whispered or were silent, and provided distractions 
in the shape of lectures, dances and jugglers: he would come 
in late and leave early, but never allow the guests to be dis- 
turbed. Titus’ banquets, too, were social and not extravagant. 
Of Domitian's there are two opposite delineations ; one 
of Statius, already mentioned, who seems intoxicated at the 
honour, and one of the Younger Pliny, who makes fun of 
the haughty treatment of the senator. Statius paints the 
gorgeousness of countless rooms of costly marble, the 
immensity of the halls, the ceilings too high for the eye to 
reach, the gilded wainscoting: at which the Emperor seated 
the senators and knights at many tables. But for the rich 
meal, the citron-wood tables with ivory feet, the army of 
servants—íor these he has no time: Him, Him only he gazed 
at, kindly mitigating the radiance of his majesty. And so 
on. Pliny draws a different picture of Domitian gormandizing 
alone before midday, and sitting among his guests as spectator, 
showing every ‘sign of satedness; he had the dishes thrown 
rather than placed in front of them ; with aforced semblance 
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he got through a common meal with them, and then retired 
to his private carouses. But Trajan’s feasts were noticeable 
more for his friendly amiability than for the ostentation of 
gold and silver and delicate cookery : at his table no perversions 
of oriental superstition, no obscene licence, only a kindly 
exhortation, decent jokes and the honour due to knowledge. 
He delighted in common meals, engaged all in conversation, 
and what his affability prolonged, his moderation shortened. 
(Actually, this was not one of Trajan's virtues: he was a 
hardened toper. When Pliny and others were summoned 
to the imperial council at Centumcellae, Trajan invited them 
every day to a dinner which was simple for a prince. Some- 
times music might be performed, sometimes the night was 
passed in agreeable conversation. And gifts were made at 
the parting. At Domitian's table the guests had been liable 
to unfriendly or even ignominious treatment. Once he invited 
the first among the senators and knights to a banquet, where 
the hall was draped in black, the servants like black spectres, 
the courses served in funeral black dishes, and by every guest 
his name inscribed on a tablet lit by a hearse-candle. And 
after the guests went back home in alarmed expectancy of a 
sentence of death, they were given precious gifts. Elagabalus 
used to lock his friends up, when they were drunk, and send 
among them wild beasts, who had had their teeth drawn: 
many died of fright; less noble friends he would seat on 
air-cushions and have them pricked. 

The fare provided by Augustus was very simple; three 
courses or six at the most; Tiberius, desirous of inculcating 
parsimony, made them almost stingy; but the economical 
Vespasian gave costly dinners, so as to create a demand for 
the sellers of food, whilst making his own meals scant and 
severe. Pertinax, in some measure, diminished the enormous 
wastefulness of Commodus' banquets. Alexander Severus, at 
all meals, great or little, observed the same simplicity. The 
general Roman custom of serving guests according to their 
rank did not apparently obtain at the imperial table, as Hadrian, 
to foil the embezzlements of his culinary officers, ordered the 
dishes served up at the last of the tables to be given to him. 

The imperial table scarcely excelled private banquets 
in respect of the fare, but in the dishes, the state and the 
service, a difference that scarce can have arisen before the end 
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of the first century, and varying at various times. Information 
is scant and incidental. Caligula, Nerva, Trajan, Antoninus 
Pius, Pertinax and Marcus Aurelius (to cover the cost of the 
war with the Marcomanni), all held great auctions of the imperial 
valuables, such as golden, crystal and myrrhine cups. Later 
on, Marcus Aurelius allowed the purchasers to return the 
articles at the same price, not, however, forbidding them, and 
the proceres especially, to dine in the same state linen, and 
with the same plate as he, and to use golden antimacassars on 
the dining sofas: the first subject to avail himself of this 
permission is said to have been Elagabalus. Hadrian was 
the first to cover the tables with golden or embroidered 
coverlets; Elagabalus imitated him and had the coming 
dishes worked in as their design. Alexander Severus would 
have only simpler ones with scarlet stripes. Gallienus had 
them threaded with gold. The use of gold plate at table was 
an imperial privilege, reserved to private persons by Tiberius 
inthe year 16 for sacrifices. Aurelian expressly granted such 
a licence.! 

The guests, as at the morning receptions, used to appear in 
the toga, at any rate up to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, whose 
guest, Septimius Severus, came in the pallium. A toga of the 
Emperor's was given to him; this was taken as a foretoken 
of his accession. But, probably, the use of the Roman state- 
costume lingered on to late times. Senators and knights 
wore their purple stripe on the tunic, and magistrates their 
insignia of office. In the year 7o a banquet of Otho was 
interrupted by military uproar, and the magistrates cast 
aside their robes, so as to escape unnoticed. During the 
banquet, the foga probably was allowed to hang down from 
the shoulders, a manner attributed to Hadrian by his biographer. 
Soldiers never regularly came in uniform until the second 
half of the third century. 


1 In dress, too, in course of time, the imperial servants became distinguished. 
Domitian, as a prince, was angry at his brother's son-in-law clothing his servants in 
white, and quoted in disapproval: ovx àyafóv moàvroipavin’ els xoipavos čate; which 
is mentioned as an instance of his uncivil haughtiness. Marcus Aurelius had learnt from 
his father that one could live at Court without life-guards and special garb, or indeed 
any pomp. But this étiquette came in later. Aurelian is said, when emperor, not to 
have altered his slaves’ costume. Goldseems to have marked Court dress ; Alexander 

erus, who aimed at simplicity would not let his servants, even at public meals 
appear in gold, or have any gold at table. As late as about 350, tunics stitched in gold 
were part of.the special costume of imperial servants. : 
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CHAPTER III 
THE THREE ESTATES 


I. RANK AND BIRTHRIGHTS 


ANCIENT Rome made between citizens, freedmen and strangers, 
a stern division, which the evolution of the Republic had 
already weakened and destroyed. The more universal her 
Empire became, the more did foreign elements stream in, first 
from Italy, and then from the provinces, and swamp the 
vanishing descendants of her original founders: aliens and 
their children, the posterity of freedmen, forced their way 
in even into the higher ranks and the highest offices. To 
this process of dissolution and admixture the levelling effect 
of absolute monarchy was added, in which all subjects were, 
to a certain extent, equalized. Yet, despite these tendencies, 
the consciousness of a better inborn right, which is felt by 
all privileged classes, might become less keen, but could 
never wholly die out; rather would it always renew and 
reshape itself. Ranks, classes, nationalities were no longer 
segregated in the same way ; the transitions from one sphere 
to another were from time to time variously bridged over, 
and constantly alleviated ; but it followed necessarily that 
aH new-comers into a higher community would soon share 
the feelings of elevation with their new peers, and of a 
superiority to the class out of which they had emerged. Thus, 
despite the reversal of the old institutions, the old differences, 
in some measure, still subsisted ; rather did the monarchy 
renovate and increase them. Such was the new regulation 
of names in the Empire. Very probably Augustus even 
issued distinct directions in this matter, and established clear 
verbal differences between the free and the freed. Henceforth 
an ordinary slave would have one name, a State or imperial 


two, and the freedmen three; but the name of the tribe, 
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together almost certainly with the franchise, was withdrawn 
from them, and reserved to the free-born, who might have 
four names or more. 

Not only the freedmen, but their sons as well, as before, 
ranked below the free-born; their grandsons became equal. 
The promotion of their sons to the Senate and the magistracies 
was always esteemed an abuse; Claudius even admitted a 
freedman’s son into the Curia only on condition of adoption 
by a knight: Nero excluded them altogether for a long 
time, and deprived those admitted by his predecessor of 
their offices. Tiberius in 23 A.D., by an Edict, formally declared 
the sons of freedmen inadmissible to knighthood, a rule 
often infringed by Augustus (one of his friends Vedius Pollio, 
the knight, was a freedman’s son): in time exceptions 
multiplied and annulled the rule. But still freedmen's sons 
were rarely admitted to the highest offices, though instances 
had occurred in the later Republic and under Augustus. Of 
such descent had been the tribune, in 25 B.c., Gaius Thoranius, 
who made a good impression by allowing his father to sit 
beside him in his place of honour at the theatre. A fewsuch 
attained the higher offices in the course of the first century. 
One Larcius Macedo, who, oblivious (according to Pliny) 
of his servile descent, treated his slaves cruelly and haughtily, 
was praetor, some year before 101 A.D. But, even at the 
close of the second century, no sneers were spared at his 
humble origin, for ‘war always brought such scum to the 
top ', when Pertinax, a freedman's son, reached the consulship 

Freedmen might gain repute through individual pre- 
eminence in rank or wealth, but never could attain social 
equality with the free-born. The free-born man, for all his 
humble bows and cringing flatteries, never lost his sense 
of superiority: ‘on your birthday’, so Martial addresses 
a rich freedman, ‘the Senator and Knighthood may dine 
with you, but not one of them, Diodorus, asks whether you 
still are alive’. Only good looks, he says elsewhere, could 
make a freedwoman preferable to a free-born maiden, or a 
slave to a freedwoman. Yet then, socially, freedmen had 
unquestionably advanced since the day of Augustus: Court 
étiquette in the first century precluded them from the imperial 
board, and Horace might be stigmatized as a ' freedman's 
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son ', despite the broadmindedness of Maecenas who declared 
the irrelevance of the father's standing to one of Nature's 
gentle-born. 

Somewhat higher in the scale of disdain did Rome place 
the conquered provincials. The provincial was brought to 
the Roman slave market, sold, and manumitted, and in his 
new-born citizenship of Rome deemed himself above his 
‘tribute-paying’ fellow-countrymen, who were liable to 
poll-taxes, in ancient times a badge of servitude, as well as 
those assessed on their property. Thelower estimation in which 
the provinces stood in comparison with Italy, is seen in Tacitus’ 
remark that the praefect of Ravenna, Clodius Quirinalis, 
oppressed Italy with his harshness and lusts, 'as though he 
were in a mere subject land’. In his political will, Augustus 
directed a sparing use of the citizenship, so as to conserve 
the distinction of citizen and provincial. The decurtae 
(jury lists) were restricted to knights, and contained 3,000 
names, 2,000 of whom had half of the wealth; and 
ordinary provincials were only admitted under Claudius, 
even then and later excluding ‘new citizens’—i.e. by 
grant, not by birth—and the lists were prepared from amongst 
Italians by preference, and next out of Latin-speaking 
provinces. ' No Egyptian juries’ runs a placard at Pompeii. 
Seneca, the Spaniard, exhibits the full Roman haughtiness 
in ridiculing Claudius, who squandered civic rights and the 
toga amongst Greeks, Gauls, Spaniards and Britons. The 
Parcae cut his life's thread short, just to preserve a few peregrint. 
When grants were made wholesale to corporations and classes, 
an individual bestowal became a distinction, rare, except 
under Claudius, and the more honourable. 

Amongst provincials, the West was in greater repute than 
the East, where the utter diversity of race served to foster 
the prejudice. But the Gauls, Spaniards, and Africans, and 
other ' wild barbaric folks ', were but slowly Romanized, and 
reluctantly and late accorded these rights. Cicero asperses 
with bitter words the credibility of the witnesses cited from 
Narbonese Gaul against Fonteius the Praetor, the principal 
of whom was Induciomarus, the chief of the Allobroges, as 
barbarians, whom no thought of the hallowedness of the oath, 
no religious fear could terrify from giving false testimony ; 
were the jury to lend credit to such foes of Rome, rather 
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than to the Romans settled in that province ? Caesar, when 
he invested some 'half-barbaric ' Gauls with the civitas and 
brought them into the Senate, outraged public opinion, 
which shrank at the very thought of the influx of the 
'transalpine, trousered’ populations. A public request 
was issued not to show the new senators the way to the 
Curia, and on the streets the people sang : 


Lately victims in his triumph, now they're for the Senate ripe; 
Lately wearing Gallic breeches, now they wear the purple stripe. 


These Gallic senators were probably deposed by Augustus, 
yet, as early as 40 B.c., a foreigner, for the first time, became 
consul, though only to fill up a blank; this was Cornelius 
Balbus, a Spaniard of Gades, whom astuteness and wealth 
had furthered in the Civil War; the first, as Pliny the Elder 
says, of foreigners, born moreover at the pillar of the world, to 
have got the honour our forefathers denied to the inhabitants of 
Latium : and he was always scoffed at as the man of Gades, 
or the man of Tartessus, and ever denied admission to the 
Senate. His nephew, Balbus the Younger, also became 
consul after his victory over the Garamantes in 19 B.c., and 
built the third stone theatre in Rome. Narbonese Gaul 
was regarded more as a portion of Italy than as a province, 
and its inhabitants, even in the Early Empire, often attained 
senatorial office. Vienne, ‘that great and brave colony’, 
as Claudius calls it, was the first, and perhaps the only town, 
to send representatives to the Curia. Valerius Asiaticus, of 
Vienne, one of the greatest of his day, was twice consul, and 
resigned the office the second time (46 A.D.) in the vain hope of 
thus circumventing enmity and malice. Pompeius Vopiscus, 
of Vienne, had the consulate conferred on him by Otho in 
69 A.D. Besides these Viennese, the names of senators 
from Ntmes (Nemausus), Forum Julii (Fréjus) and Tolosa 
(Toulouse) have come down. In the year 49 A.D. senators 
were allowed to visit their Narbonese estates without asking 
for furlough. 

In the year 47 the chiefs of new Gaul began agitating for 
the senatorial offices; they had been Romanized for one 
hundred years, and only Lugudunum (Lyons) had been favour- 
ably excepted. Yet strong opposition was offered. Italy, 
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it was objected, poverty-stricken as she was, could still provide 
a senate for her capital. Were not Veneti and Insubres 
admixture enough? What privilege would remain over 
for the scanty survivals of the nobility or poor senators of 
true Latin blood ? The rich scions of the tribes vanquished 
a century ago would soon supplant theirconquerors. Citizens 
they might become, but do not cheapen senatorial and 
magisterial dignities. It required the outspoken will of 
Claudius to stifle the protests. At Lyons, his native city, 
a bronze tablet still exists, containing a fragment of the learned 
speech he delivered on this occasion. Incontestably, he said, 
Italian senators were to have the preference over provincials, 
whose claims to a rank they might adorn must not be spurned. 
The Aedui (between the Saóne and the Loire), first received 
the senatorial rights, and others perhaps individually in 
the remaining districts. The father of Gaius Julius Vindex, 
an Aquitanian ' of royal descent ', was a Roman senator. 

Other provincials can only have been in the Senate excep- 
tionally, and grudgingly, asinterlopers. Tacitus makes Seneca 
of Corduba in 63 send Nero a confession of his unworthiness, 
so as to disarm evil tongues: often, he says, he has weighed 
the question, how he, a knight and provincial, dare rank 
with the primates of the State; how he, with his mushroom 
growth, dare soar to a height with an aristocracy of ancient 
fame. After the decimations of the Civil War, Vespasian 
further restocked the benches of the Senate from the provinces, 
and ever found in them his best support. When Trajan, a 
Spaniard, ascended the throne, the voice of conservative 
Rome could no longer openly jeer at the Western lands. 
And under, Trajan (in 115) Quintus Lusius Quietus, a Gaetulian 
sheikh, born not in Africa, the province, but near an obscure 
and distant frontier, became consul. He had distinguished 
himself in the Dacian and Parthian Wars as a cavalry leader. 
In the second century no few senators were African. Fronto 
(consul in 144) met many fellow-countrymen from Cirta 
(Constantine) in the Senate. 

And then Greeks and Little-Asians could no longer be fairly 
excluded : the latter were held in scant respect, and had no 
part in the reverence paid to Greece, the mother of Roman 
culture. Phrygians, says Cicero, are the better for their 
weals; a Carian makes the best desperado; ‘the last of 
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the Mysians’ expressed supreme contempt; Greek comedy 
made its stock-slave a Lydian. Shall a man, Juvenal makes 
a born Roman exclaim, impress his seal in front of me, have 
a higher place at table, whom the same wind wafted to Rome 
with imported Damascene plums and Syrian figs? Is it for 
nothing our youth has been nurtured on Aventine air and 
Sabine fruit? And he, the son of an Aquitanian freedman, 
saw and despised the ' knights of Asia, Bithynia and Cappa- 
docia, who had come to Rome as bare-footed slaves'. Martial, 
too, looked on it as the irony of fate, that a noble poet 
should starve, because he was not a 'burgess of Syria 
or Parthia, a knight from out of the Cappadocian slave- 
stands, but a mere native of the people of Remus and 
Numa'. Alexander Severus was ashamed of being a Syrian 
and fabricated himself a Roman family-tree. 

From the Early Empire onwards, however, Greeks and Little- 
Asians took high rank in the Roman knighthood. Vedius 
Pollio, a rich knight and a friend of Augustus, came from 
Caesarea in Bithynia.  Vespasian and Titus during their 
censorship (73 and 74) were the first to admit the most 
prominent of these settlers in larger numbers to the Senate. 
Tiberius Claudius Atticus, of Athens, in Nerva's reign became 
enormously rich through a treasure-trove, and was twice consul 
(the first time about 104) ; his son, the great sophist, Herodes 
Atticus, is recorded in the consular fasti of 143 A.D., and 
his grandson Tiberius Claudius Bradua Atticus in 185. In 
fact, in the first century, literary fame was a sure key to 
inspiring favour, as is shown by the many great Greek sophists 
and writers who became consuls. Scions of princely houses 
might also be thus distinguished, as, for example, under 
Trajan, the Commagenian Gaius Julius Antiochus Philo- 
pappus. The second and third century contain most of the 
inscriptions mentioning Greek and Little-Asian senators or 
consulars. 

Few other Orientals entered the Senate before the third 
century. The consular Flavius Boethus, a zealous Aristo- 
telian, and a friend of Galen, was born in Ptolemais in 
Phoenicia ; but, after Caracalla and Elagabalus and Alexander 
Severus, their numbers increased. Such was Odeinathus, 
prince of Palmyra (died in 251), father of Odeinathus, the 
husband of Zenobia, and of Septimius Heyranus. He attained 
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consular rank. No Palestinian Jew is known to have reached 
Senatorial rank before the fourth century, when Hieronymus 
speaks of Jewish senators, though Josephus mentions some 
as being knights. The senatorial knight Tiberius Julius 
Alexander, was a nephew of Philo the philosopher. Philo, 
in Nero’s last years, the governor of Judaea, was an Alexan- 
drian renegade Jew ‘of a rich and famous family, allied 
to Caesar, who had rendered distinguished service in the 
Parthian War on the general staff, a rank he also held in 
Titus’ Jewish War’: in the interval, he had been praefect 
of Egypt. 

Dislike of the Egyptians was even stronger than hatred 
of the Jews. Only the citizenship of Alexandria might entitle 
them to that of Rome, nor often: seldom might they become 
knights: two hundred years of subjugation had to pass by 
ere Caracalla made the first Alexandrian, Coeranus, a senator 
and consul. Even in the fifth century did the rest of Egypt 
lack all right to senatorial office. Juvenal’s spleen was 
aroused at the nationality of Crispinus the Egyptian, who 
became ‘first of the knights’, perhaps praefect of the 
Praetorium, and a Court-favourite. 

In the later centuries, too, Romans naturally retained a 
preference over foreigners in the elections to the higher offices, 
as Dio testifies, when he makes Maecenas state it as the bed- 
rock of the imperial system that the curule offices and the 
consulate should be held by Romans. This rule was honoured, 
eveninthe breach. Pescennius Niger, one of the rival Emperors 
of Septimius Severus, said he intended to govern Rome by 
Romans. Rome’s disdain of strangers, her contempt of 
everything extra-mural, lasted to the end, and then even 
the mob made the theatre resound with its loud bigotry. 

The Italian, the Latian even, was deemed but somewhat 
better than the provincial; as a senator he was an upstart, 
and his children were not easily forgiven for their ancestry. 
Antony, the aristocrat, reproached Octavian for his mother 
being born at Aricinum. ‘One might take it’, says Cicero, 
‘he was talking of a woman of Ephesus or Tralles. You 
see how we are prized, we who come from the municipia. 
And yet how many of us do not?’ And he had blue blood 
often enough dinned in his ears. Catilina dubbed him ‘an 
import’. But Tiberius, as Claudius says in his address, 
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incorporated the flower of Italy's municipia and coloniae 
into the Senate. But whilst revolutions might destroy, 
society be transformed, this disdain was ever there, deep- 
rooted in the nation's soul. One hundred years later Tacitus 
found Rome no less uplifted over the cities of Italy than in 
Cicero's time, despite that the Flavians of Reate had held 
thesceptre, and Nerva the Narnian, and Trajan the Spaniard. 
And his views are the more striking, as he can scarce have 
been more than a knight. He accompanies the tale of the 
adultery of Livia, the wife of Drusus, with Sejanus, a knight 
from Volsinii, with the remark : ‘ She, Augustus’ niece, Tiberius’ 
daughter-in-law, Drusus' wife, shamed herself and her lineage 
with adultery with a mere municipal!’ The second marriage 
of Julia, the granddaughter of Tiberius, with Rubellius Blandus, 
he considered an utter degradation for a princess, for many 
still remembered her husband’s grandfather, a knight from 
Tibur, though Rubellius Blandus had been consul. Suetonius 
tells of how Caligula, in a letter to the Senate, impugned the 
descent of his great-grandmother Livia Augusta, as her 
maternal grandfather had been a councillor at Fundi. Sueto- 
nius defends her against this imputation, as Aufidius Lurco 
undeniably held high office at Rome. One hundred years 
later, Marcus Aurelius espoused his daughter Lucilla to 
Claudius Pompeianus, the son of a Roman knight of an 
obscure family at Antioch; but this need not be ascribed 
to a change of social view, but to the philosophic breadth 
and rare unprejudice of that Emperor: he selected his sons- 
in-law not from the first men in the Senate, but according 
to individual capacity. Further, neither Lucilla nor her 
mother Faustina were satisfied at the match, not merely since 
the bridegroom was no longer young. 

These facts serve to illustrate the feelings of rank between 
the senators and the knights: but the division between 
the two classes did not cover that between Romans and 
municipals. Knights are celebrated on their monuments by 
their clients or themselves, as ' a senator's father ’, a ‘ senator's 
grandfather’. A quarrel once arose between a knight and 
a senator, and Vespasian's ruling was that senators might 
not be insulted, but their insults might be met, a decision, 
according to Suetonius, that the dignity rather than the 
legal standings differed. Martial describes the first two estates 
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as the ‘ Knights and Lords Senators’. The terms of senatorial 
titles will be later on dealt with. 

In criminal law both orders were privileged, as were also 
soldiers, veterans, town councillors in imperial cities, and 
so sharp was the distinction that a man of rank might be 
degraded to a plebeian. They might not be flogged, tortured 
in evidence, pressed for labour and mines, crucified or thrown 
to gladiators or animals in the Circus. An insult from a 
plebeian to a senator or knight was severely punished. In 
social intercourse the gap between the knighthood and the 
lower middle-class was great, and a chasm existed between 
the first and third classes: the following fact is illustrative. 
A senator of praetorian rank was, under Domitian, accused 
of a somewhat dubious transaction, and chose voluntary 
banishment rather than certain condemnation, and, to main- 
tain himself in Sicily, had to teach oratory. On entering 
the lecture-room one day, he began declaiming, ‘O Fortune, 
thou raisest the meek and humblest the strong! Thou 
makest professors into senators, and senators into professors ’. 
Pliny the Younger says this sentence was so full of bitterness 
and gall, that he believed he became professer, just to be 
able to say it. And identically with Pliny the Senator, 
Juvenal the Knight made out the contrast of the two classes 
as extreme. ‘If thou, Fortune, willst, thou makest a rhetor 
a consul, or a consul a rhetor.' 


II. THE SENATORS 


The Empire was accepted either of the troops or the Senate ; 
in either, legitimation came from the Senate, which also 
might depose, as often happened. To the Senate, the 
Emperors were only primi inter pares, and fellow-senators ; 
except Caligula, Nero, Domitian and Commodus, they all 
endeavoured during the first two centuries more or less to 
maintain this relation. Herodian cites an apologetic letter 
of Opellius Macrinus (217) on his election, begging no repug- 
nance may be felt at his having been a mere knight, for nobility 
was nothing without excellence; and the blue blood of 
Commodus had benefited the Senate as little as the lawfulness 
of Caracalla. Emperors of high descent were more violent 
rulers than humbler men. Those who received the Empire 
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from the Senate, regarded themselves as its debtors, and sought 
to acknowledge its favour by their acts. 

Augustus was the first to establish a legal senatorial caste 
and hereditary peerdom, by restricting competition for 
curule office and the consequent seat in the Senate to the 
nobility or families, whose ancestors had held such offices. 
Those not born into this order might be admitted in two 
ways, the granting of senatorial rank to young men, or the 
exceptional creation of senators of one of the three sub- 
Classes (adlectso): both forms were used by the Emperors, 
and when the censorship fused in the general imperial 
authority, new creations were in the ordinary prerogative. 
Such ranks were hereditary, tenable even by the wives, and 
the agnate line to the third degree. 

The ancient senatorial families must have been very few 
at the dawn of the Empire; extinction (as with the Atilii, 
Metelli, Curii, Fulvii), outlawry and death in the Civil Wars— 
the triumvirs proscribed either 130, or 300 senators and 
2,000 knights—disappearance in the Early Empire, as with 
the Aemilii Scauri, or penury, with the Hortensii, all were 
active causes, losing them their family rights and submerg- 
ing them utterly. These gaps were filled up, as set out. 
The seedhouse of the Senate was the knighthood of Rome 
and her colonies and towns, and her provinces, whence ‘ new 
men ' found their way up into the Senate, in virtue of birth, 
wealth or merit. Rutilius Gallicus, who, according to Statius, 
did long service in the field under Nero, attained the consulate, 
under Domitian became City Praefect, and gave his family a 
lineage of nobility. He must have been of knightly descent, 
despite the elevation of his father into the Senate. The 
knights who were not senators had no hard and fast means 
of ennoblement. Practically, at least later, the command 
of the Guard conferred, on retirement, a claim to a seat 
in the Senate, in some measure an honourable dismissal. 

And men of the third estate, even at the beginning of 
the Empire, could rise through fortune, merit or favour to 
the first. During the Civil War, Octavian raised Salvidienus 
Rufus, a man of no family, nor even a senator, to the consul- 
ship. Talent and his friends helped Curtius Rufus, a man 
so humble as to be called a gladiator’s son, to the quaestor- 
ship: subserviency towards his superiors, and truculence to 
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his underlings, enabled him to gain the consulate, and pro- 
consulate of Africa. Tiberius, who gave the praetorship 
to him rather than to his noble competitors, excused his 
smirched birth, by saying, ' he seems to me a man self-born ’. 
And many other such ' self-made ' men owed their eminence 
to the readiness in fulfilling the imperial will, especially as 
informers in cases of high treason. Through the favour of 
Sejanus, Junius Otho, originally a teacher of oratory, was 
appointed senator, and his unscrupulous zeal carried him 
through to the praetorship; and the same influence raised 
both Eprius Marcellus and Vibius Crispus from the depths 
of poverty to high rank, vast wealth and great power, gained 
by unconscientious use of their extraordinary ability. Military 
service could win the low-born a seat in the Senate. According 
to Dio, Maecenas advised the admission of the most dis- 
tinguished officers, though they had begun as centurions : 
but a mere soldier of the rank and file, a mere hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, should never become senator. 
Thus careers like that of Oclatinius Adventus must 
have been very rare: he had begun as a common soldier 
(even a hangman's assistant, according to Dio); without 
a tincture of culture, rose up to the Praefecture of the Prae- 
torium ; Macrinus made him City Praefect : in 218 he resigned 
this post to become consul. The first known senators who 
commenced life as centurions, are the Emperor Pertinax, 
and Pescennius Niger, the rival of Alexander Severus. 

It is hardly credible that freedmen should have been 
admissible to the Senate before the time of Commodus, 
whilst forbidden access to the first rank in all the municipia 
and colonies : Cleander, the favourite of Commodus, was the 
first to make freedmen senators and patricians. Under 
Caracalla the deposition of a former slave, Marcius Agrippa, 
who had once been the hair-curler of his mistress, from a 
high knightly post to a senatorship and praetorship was a 
kind of degradation. Elagabalus used to make ‘ freedmen 
into governors, legates, consuls and generals’. Alexander 
Severus was proportionately stricter, and would not even 
make them knights. 

Even the early Emperors, as has been said, admitted the 
sons of freedmen ; their more distant descendants 'encoun- 
tered less difficulty. Even in the middle of the first century 
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many senatorial families were thus descended. It was said the 
Vitellii came of a freedman cobbler ; his son made a fortune 
by investment in building-lots and State agencies ; he married 
a baker’s daughter, who bore him the first member of the family, 
who became a knight, and then imperial financial coun- 
cillor: his four sons were senators: one of them was three 
times consul and censor, and was the father of the Emperor 
Vitellius. Tiberius’ famous teacher of rhetoric! was of servile 
descent; his son was, under Hadrian, a senator. Claudius, 
who was by no means exclusive, conferred the purple stripe 
on a freedman’s son, only on condition of his being adopted 
by a knight; and similar ceremonies may have been the 
rule. Nero would not accept any freedmen’s sons, and 
deprived those admitted by former Emperors of their offices. 
Later on, they may have held them, if only under the cover 
of friendly aristocratic competitors. Even Valentinian, Valens 
and Gratianus had to issue rescripts, declaratory that freed- 
men's sons should not be excluded from the rank of clarissimi. 
The upstarts and new men in the Senate became more 
and more, and the ancient nobility continuously died out; 
Juvenal refers to the fusion of the nobility, and Apuleius, 
in 166, to the fewness of the old stock : but the old families 
became all the prouder of their genealogies, and were looked 
upon with ever-increasing respect. The hall-mark of the 
aristocracy was the right of setting up ancestral pictures 
in the atrium. Reverently did a stranger betread houses 
in which fading paintings of triumphing generals in the 
four-horsed chariots covered the walls, and smoked masks 
of the ancestors filled the atrium, their names, their honour 
and their deeds inscribed below. ‘ Ancestral pictures and 
inscriptions ' were popularly admired, as in the time of Horace. 
The Middle Ages, the modern epoch and ancient Rome were 
at one in loving ' great lords who bore great names worthily ', 
and they were proud to share in the radiance of their native 
aristocracy. Juvenal’s rhymed platitudes on the true merit 
that lies in virtue and not in blood, provide a needless 
reminder of the generality of the opinion he was combating. 
How highly they were esteemed by the people is shown by 
Tacitus’ account of the trial of Aemilia Lepida in the year 
20. Her late husband, Publius Sulpicius Quirinius, was 
1 Theodorus of Gadara. 
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accusing her of introducing a changeling and other serious 
offences. Despite her evil repute and her guilt, the splendour 
of her descent from the Aemilii and Sulla and Pompey won 
her the general sympathy. When she, with a retinue of 
noble ladies, prayed her ancestors for protection in the 
theatre of Pompey, the people burst into sobs and curses, 
that a lady, who bad been the intended of Lucius Caesar, 
and the prospective daughter-in-law of Augustus, should 
be sacrificed to a man so humble of birth, but influential 
owing to his childless old age. Seneca, moralizing in the same 
tone as Juvenal, does not only absolutely admit that in 
competitions for the high offices the nobles secured them for 
many profligates in preference to meritorious ‘new’ men, but 
adds this happened ‘not withoutreason'. Thus his ancestors, 
Verrucosus Allobrogicus and the three hundred Fabii, obtained 
for Fabius Persicus (consul in 32) his election to the highest 
priesthoods, in spite of his notorious vices; and Scaurus, 
who had been consul in 115 B.c., and the princeps of the 
Senate, assured his descendant Mamercus Scaurus (who died 
in 34), a man of like ill-fame, the consulate. . Tacitus praises 
Tiberius for regarding the nobles in the early part of his 
reign in distributing the honours; and Pliny Trajan for 
preferring them, Domitian out of fear and mistrust not having 
ventured to select them. Officially then, and administra- 
tively, and everywhere, noble descent was a great advantage, 
and an asset, even if possessions, on which rank and pre- 
eminence were based, might be actually valued at a higher rate. 

And the history of many families that flourished even 
under the Empire was venerable. True, few were left in 
the first century of those who could point to eight hundred 
years of senatorial rank from Romulus or Brutus; some 
there must have been, for fifty families were known at the 
close of the Republic, who claimed Trojan or Alban lineage, 
both pre-Roman. Ina manual of Greek dialogues for teaching 
purposes, there occurs the sentence: ‘I will visit a senator 
who can trace his descent back to Romulus and the Aeneadae ’. 
Such were, above all, the Julii, who in their funerals had 
the images of Aeneas, Romulus and the Alban kings 
carried in the procession. The Quintilii (of whom came 
Varus, who fell in the Teutoberg forest) were of Alban 
descent. The Antonii and Fabii made Hercules their first 
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ancestor, the Aelii Lamiae, Lamus, king of the Laestrygones. 
The Calpurnii Pisones derived their race from Numa ; Gnaeus 
Piso, the head of the house under Tiberius, would scarcely 
allow of the Emperor's precedence, and looked on his sons 
as inferiors. Generally, pedigrees extending into the world 
of fables were not rare; Greek erudites would willingly 
elaborate them. A work dedicated to Quintus Vitellius, 
the uncle of the Emperor, whose origin was according toothers 
so low, ascribes his race to Faunus, king of the Aborigines, 
and Vitellia, a goddess locally worshipped. It was perfectly 
well known that Vespasian's grandfather had come from 
Reate, and had been a centurion in the Civil War, and his 
father had been a tax-farmer; but an attempt was made 
to trace the Flavii back to a companion of Hercules; Ves- 
pasian himself laughed at it. The Emperor Galba, who was 
of the ancient and noble house of the Sulpicii, had an ancestral 
tablet put up in his atrium, recording his paternal ancestry 
up to Jupiter, and his maternal line to Pasiphae, the daughter 
of Minos. Even those who, with the incredulous, abandoned 
these pedigrees, or themselves bemocked them, at other times 
found them serviceable, and could use them, without being 
ridiculous. Thus Julius Caesar in his funeral oration for 
his aunt Julia celebrated her descent from Ancus Marcius 
on the one hand and Venus, the grandmother of Iulus, on 
the other. Manius Acilius Glabrio, too, whom Pertinax 
designed as his successor (he was consul for the second time 
in 186), traced his descent to Aeneas, as did the family of Marcus 
Aurelius to Numa. Herodes Atticus boasts of his wife Annia 
Regilla, the sister of Appius Annius Bradua (consul in 160), 
that she was of the princely blood of Anchises and Venus, 
whilst Herodes' own tree remounted to the Aeacidae: in 
Greece families were frequently ascribed to heroic founders. 
The acía of the Arval priests gives very splendid lists of the 
noble names who constituted the College. At one sacrifice 
made by Caligula in the end of May, 39, only three members 
present had been ennobled by Augustus, Taurus Statilius 
Corvinus, Gaius Caecina Largus (consul in 42) and Annius 
Vinicianus. The others were Paulus Fabius Persicus, Gaius 
Calpurnius Piso (already mentioned), Marcus Furius Camillus 
(‘ the last scion of Veii's conqueror’), Appius Junius Silanus, 
and Gnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus, the father of Nero; 
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the ancestors of the last two had often ‘ worn the Republican 
purple’. During the Republic the Domitii Ahenobarbi 
counted six consuls, and two under Augustus, two censors 
and two triumphs. No gems could rival the Claudii for tales 
of fame; their beginnings were lost in the early Republic ; 
they had twenty-two consulates, five dictatorships, seven 
censorships, seven great and five petty triumphs to their 
score, besides many illustrious men and women, mighty 
for good or for evil; their measureless pride and unbending 
sternness was hereditary. Further, old pedigrees were valued 
highly to the last days of the Empire. 

The custom of adding new names to the original, besides 
retaining both the original and the adoptive, under the Julian 
and Claudian reigns was rare: after the Flavian epoch, when 
‘new men and new ways came into power’, frequent. Adop- 
tions and quasi-adoptions, the use of the maternal besides 
the paternal names, from sheer family vanity, and for other 
. reasons, swelled the nomenclature of the Roman nobles: 
under Trajan men like Quintus Pompeius Falco had more 
than ten names: and his son, Quintus Pompeius Senecio 
(consul in 169) no less than thirty-eight. 

But princely wealth was a more common ornament of sena- 
torial families than ancient lineage. Opulence and senatorial 
rank were interchangeable terms. Gnaeus Lentulus the augur, 
under Augustus, possessed 400,000,000 sesterces, the largest 
private capital known in antiquity. Two hundred million 
even was enormous; Vibius Crispus possessed this amount, 
and Martial uses ‘ richer than Vibius Crispus ' as a superlative. 
But fortunes of three hundred or more were not rare amongst 
the senators. Tacitus mentions a letter of Nero to Seneca, 
who was very rich, that many, his inferiors in desert, were 
wealthier, as, for example, Lucius Volusius Saturninus, who 
died as. City Praefect in 56, at the age of 95; not to 
speak of freedmen. Eprius Marcellus, too, from his poor 
beginnings amassed no less. The annual income of such 
properties would have been nearly as much as the revenues 
assigned by Olympiodorus to the richest Roman families 
at the beginning of the fifth century, viz. : £243,600. Capital 
bore, as above remarked, high interest, and even land- 
investments brought in more than 6 per cent. A capital of 
300,000,000 (43,262,800) at 7 percent. yielded £228,396 yearly. 
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Doubtless the old Italian senators possessed large Italian 
estates. When provincials were legally admitted (106—7 a.p.), 
Trajan enacted that suitors for curule offices should lay out 
a third of their property in Italian land, so as to have a vested 
and not a passing interest. Marcus Aurelius fixed the pro- 
portion for foreign-born senators at one fourth. It must 
have been the practice to purchase in several counties at once, 
that untoward weather might not affect the whole of the 
income, and all climates and lands might be home. Even 
in Horace’s day Sardinian cornlands, Calabrian beehives and 
pastures there and in Cisalpine Gaul, ‘a thousand acres of 
Falernian vines’, and estates on the banks of the Liris, all 
might be one property : one hundred years later, herds from 
Parma (worth 600,000 sesterces annually), Etrurian estates 
worked by thousands of slaves in chains, vineyards at Setia, 
and properties at Hybla, the home of bees, in Sicily. Marcus 
Aquilius Regulus, a prominent man under Nero and Domitian, 
owned estates in Umbria, Etruria, at Tusculum, on the road 
from Rome to Tibur; Pompeia Celerina, the mother-in-law 
of Pliny the Younger, at Ocriculum, Narnia, Carsulae and 
Perusia. The Aureli Symmachi in the second half of the 
fourth century possessed three palaces at Rome and one in 
Capua, fifteen villas near. Rome or on the fashionable coast- 
towns, such as Ostia and Lavinium, and in the hills (Tibur, 
Praeneste, Cora), in the Gulf of Naples (Formiae, Cumae, Bauli, 
Baiae, Puteoli, Naples, and on the Lucrine lake); properties 
in Samnium, Apulia, Sicily and Mauretania. Senators, as 
officials, would often buy provincial estates. After Trajan's 
edict provincial suitors for curule offices would sell in the 
provinces to buy in Italy. Gordian I ‘owned more provincial 
estates than any subject'; his world-spread possessions, 
made Probus, the praefect of the Praetorium (386 A.p.), world- 
famous. A decree of Arcadius and Honorius has reference 
to senators who lived at Rome, but owned lands in scattered 
and distant provinces. Provincial senators would naturally 
have properties in their own provinces. In a.D. 49 those 
hailing from Narbonese Gaul obtained permission to visit 
their estates without leave, a privilege already obtaining 
for Sicily.  Rubellius Plautus had inherited estates in Asia, 
and Flavius Ursus, a favourer of Statius, besides at least four 
in Italy, in Crete and Cyrene. In Nero's day half of Africa 
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belonged to six great landowners, and, under Domitian, in 
Africa and elsewhere, private property not only equalled but 
often excelled in size the municipalities, containing peasants' 
villages and a little town around the manor-house ; some of 
these wealthy owners must have been senators. Seneca 
did not exaggerate in speaking of vast stretches cultivated 
by slaves in fetters, cattle-ranches wider than kingdoms 
and provinces; or when Columella speaks of realms their 
sovereigns could never ride round. Everywhere no lake 
whose waters did not reflect some great palace, no gulf by 
which their villas did not stand ; from every lofty height over 
land and sea, their roofs glittered. Their palaces in Rome 
had royal forecourts, high atria, rich baths, libraries, galleries, 
peristyles, groves of laurels and planes, fountains, drives 
and walks; were as extensive as county-estates, were 'like 
cities ' ; ifas large as the whole property of Cincinnatus (four 
acres) they were deemed too petty. Martial calls his 
patron Sparsus' Petilian palace a kingdom : from the ground 
floor there was a view down on the highest peaks of Rome: 
it was a rus in urbe, and the vintage greater than from a 
Falernian hill Inside the portals there was room enough 
to drive in light carriages : no noisy streets, no too importunate 
daylight could disturb sleep. 

A great house of old, then, with its thousands of slaves and 
freedmen of all nationalities, was a little and almost self- 
sufficient state; the inmates consumed its resources, main- 
tained and furthered its prosperity : they also supplied some 
of the needs furnished nowadays by industry: the ennoble- 
ment and beautifying of life in art they also supplied, as well 
as some of the advantages of applied science. There were 
also many wholly or partially dependent, who were there 
nourished ; many, too, who owed to their patron's munificence 
their stay and help in life, and many whosaw their better days 
renewed. Slaves, on their manumission, generally received 
a donation more or less generous. Martial instances one of 
10,000,000. The families, too, of dependents and clients received 
gratuities and protection. Anda freedman of Cotta Messalina, 
a friend of Tiberius, celebrates, on his tombstone in the Via 
Appia, how his patron often gave him sums amounting to 
the knightly census (400,000 sesterces), educated his children, 
provided paternally for his sons, conferred a military tribunate 
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on his son Cottanus, and paid the expenses of that tombstone. 
About the year 50 the highest place and the greatest influence 
amongst the old nobility had fallen to Gaius Calpurnius Piso, 
who headed the conspiracy of 65 against Nero, to win the 
throne, and lost his life. Caligula had banished and Claudius 
recalled him, reinstated him in his property and made him 
consul: his mother’s inheritance still further increased his. 
Every aptitude for popularity he possessed, stateliness and 
handsome features ; he was affable, even to strangers, eloquent 
and ready to defend the oppressed, not sternly moral, a lover 
of joy even to excess, fond of pomp and generous to extrava- 
gance, skilled alike in poetry and the cither, in games with 
balls and dice and in combat. He helped knights and senators 
whom misfortune made poor, and aided annually a number 
of men of the third estate in gaining the knighthood. Fora 
generation after his death, his generosity was the poets’ theme. 
After Nero’s reign, the position of the aristocracy altered. 
In replacement of the old families, partly ruined, partly 
extinct, a new and increasing generation of Italians and 
provincials arose, who remembered their days of poverty 
and practised a parsimony, which Vespasian initiated. 
Domitian, too, by himself served as a reminder to the grandees 
not to excel in splendour, generosity or retinues; it was 
only under Trajan they dared again freely ‘ give, increase 
little incomes and distribute their surplus’. And Martial 
was right in wishing back the days of the Pisos and Crispuses, 
Senecas and Memmii. Then, he says, many friends there were 
who would confer on their client the golden ring (in other words, 
give them the 400,000 sesterces or knightly census) ; not so 
now; happy is he whom a knight of his house befriends. 
But, even then, the life of the senators was brilliant and 
gorgeous, and a revenue insignificant for a senator would be 
no small one. At the beginning of the fifth century houses 
of the second class had an average income of 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds of gold (£45,625 to £68,510). Pliny the Younger, 
who could scarcely support his state, gives us some inklings 
of the balance-sheet of a senator in Trajan’s time, neither 
very rich norverynoble. His family came of the municipal 
nobility of Comum: at the age of twenty-seven, he climbed 
the first rung, and was quaestor, and ascended the ladder 
quickly, at thirty-eight, 100 a.p., being appointed consul by 
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Trajan. His three marriages probably augmented his wealth, 
which for a municipal was considerable; the inheritance 
of his uncle, his work as heir administrator, no doubt brought 
him much wealth indirectly, e.g. by legacy, as he refused 
rewards and gifts. As praetor, he economized in the spectacles. 
His property was mostly highly profitable vineyards, but he 
diminished the income by his solicitude for his agents and 
purchasers. He also lent money on interest. Near Tifernum 
Tiberinum, in Etruria, he possessed lands rented at more 
than 400,000 sesterces ; at Comum, where he sold an inherited 
estate worth 900,000 for 700,000 sesterces, and at Beneventum : 
also several villas on the Lacus Larius (Lake of Como), and 
one by Laurentum, all fitted up, as he says, modestly and 
comfortably. About the year ror he was intending to buy 
an estate for 3,000,000, and had to borrow from his 
mother-in-law. His economical management enabled him 
to be generous towards clients and friends in need, and he 
collected no few letters in testimony. He presented his nurse 
with a little estate worth 200,000 sesterces, and the same 
sum to a relation on her marriage, whose apparently large 
debts he remitted after her father's death. A fellow country- 
man of his, for whom he obtained a centurionship, received 
from him 40,000 as his outfit, and another, a schoolfellow, 
was advanced 300,000 sesterces, to qualify him for knighthood : 
Martial obtained from him travelling-money on his return 
to Spain, in return for a eulogistic poem. In the city of 
Tifernum Tiberinum, where he was patron, Pliny had a 
temple built at his own expense, and gave a banquet at the 
dedication: a temple of Ceres was collapsing in one of his 
estates, and, instead of repairing it, he built a new and beautiful 
building with a hall of columns: he ordered four marble 
pillars, and marble to adorn the walls and floor, and a 
statue of the goddess to be made. His father had left the 
Comenses 40,000 sesterces, to pay for the distribution of 
oil annually at the Feast of Neptune in all the thermae and 
in the theatre; Pliny, imitating him, gave large sums to 
his native city, eloquent of his ‘ Italian local patriotism’. He 
presented the city of Comum with a library worth 1,000,000 
and invested 100,000 to maintain it; and offered to pay 
a third of the fee of a rhetorician in that town. And 
again he gave 500,000 sesterces to provide for íree-born 
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boys and girls ; the interest, 30,000 (at 6 per cent), was to be 
derived from land, to be transferred to the community and 
then acquired by the heirs. And in his will he left the town 
an unknown sum for the erection of thermae, and for their 
furnishing at least 300,000, for their upkeep the interest 
on 200,000; as well as capital amounting to 1,866,6664 
sesterces to provide for a hundred freedmen of the testator, 
and, in remainder, to pay for an annual carouse for the whole 
community of Comum. 

Such were, then, the means at the disposal of a poor senator ; 
evidently the senatorial census of r,000,000 (about /10,875) 
must have been the minimum sum at which a suitable state 
could be maintained by a single individual only. Larger 
properties may well have been found in the middle classes at 
Rome; Martial makes one braggart boast of an annual income 
of 3,000,000 from his lodging-houses and properties, 600,000 
from his herds from Parma, besides money out at interest. 
Prosperous municipals even and provincials often obviously 
possessed (as their legacies and gifts prove) more than the 
senatorial census. The father of Apuleius left two millions, 
the father of Herennius Rufinus in Oea (according to Apuleius) 
three, the widow Pudentilla, whom Apuleius married at Oea, 
four. In the colony of Petronius, one of the honoratiores 
inherits thirty from his father, and Trimalchio is made to 
leave as much, for he lost three millons in a shipwreck, 
gained ten on a more fortunate voyage, and hoped to marry 
as much again. Nero scattered amongst needy senators, 
and Vespasian gave indigent consuls 500,000, the half of the 
senatorial census. 

Members of this aristocracy were all alike on a lofty eminence, 
scanned by all eyes, unable to evade the manifold claims 
made on them from all sides, without opprobrium or falling 
short of the standard of their rank. Horace was glad of 
his humble birth, which relieved him of a wearisome burden. 
He had not to busy himself with money-making and visiting, 
and could travel by land without trains of horses and waggons 
and livery-men. A praetor at Tibur with only five slaves, 
carrying culinary articles, had made himself supremely ridicu- 
lous. The poor poet was far more comíortable than the 
glorious senator. And senators have to dress up to their 
rank. As late as Hadrian when broad cloaks (lacernae) and 
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sandals were usually worn in the streets, senators might 
only decently have the cumbrous toga and high-laced shoes. 
Tiberius deprived one senator of the purple for having moved 
to a garden-house before July 1 (the general time of moving), 
so as to rent an empty dwelling more cheaply. A man who 
only pays 6,000 sesterces for rent, Velleius then wrote, hardly 
counts as a senator. As a fact, the comparatively simple 
standard of the day is shown in that a senator in so expensive 
a town as Rome could rent a house at £65 5s., at a time 
when the acreages of the palaces were complained of. But, 
after Tiberius, luxury became frightful, the Emperors inciting 
and heading it. Vespasian restored economy. Senatorial 
families vying in extravagance and pomp, in palaces, decora- 
tions and retinues, exhausted the most boundless properties, 
and no few sank into debt and poverty. 

To maintain their rank was expensive enough ; an official 
curule career still more so. The outlay was enormous, 
especially the necessary public games. The Megalensian 
Games cost the praetor (end of the first century) 100,000, and 
even then were scanted ; other games 20,000: the year of 
honour might cost more than half of the senatorial census. 
Should a poor friend approach him for 100,000, to admit 
him to the knightly census, the reply would be, he wanted 
the sum for Scorpus and Thallus, his charioteers, and would be 
glad enough to be able to draw his purse-strings in. But, 
asks Martial, were not such an outlay better than for horses 
and a saffron-sprinkled stage ? The same author remarks 
that a cautious woman would obtain her divorce before 
her husband became praetor, as he might well ruin himself, 
and, in Juvenal's phrase, become ‘ his horses’ prey ’. 

Whilst the senators were constrained to such expenses, they 
were hampered in the means of increasing their wealth. 
Business and travels hindered the administration of their 
estates. Men of high rank, says Epictetus, could pay little 
heed to their own affairs; they must travel afar, as comman- 
ders or in subservience, to defend the arms of justice, or wield 
the arms of war; without they had been sent to the most 
diverse lands, they might never attain the prizes in their 
career. Such was the official life of Julius Agricola, the father- 
in-law of Tacitus. He was born at Marseilles in 39, and 
there grew up : at the age of nineteen served his first campaign 
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in Britain; in the year 61 came to Rome and married. His 
quaestorship he entered on December 5, 63, in the province 
of Asia. In 66 and 68 he was tribune and praetor at Rome. 
Vespasian gave him the command of the twentieth legion, 
which was quartered in Britain: on his return in 73 he was 
made governor of Aquitania for three years. In 77 he became 
consul, and in 78, as consular legate, went for the third time 
to Britain, achieved its conquest, in seven years, up to the 
Forth and the Clyde. After his recall, he lived a retired 
life at Rome, refusing, in view of Domitian’s perilous jealousy 
of him, the governorship of Asia and Africa, one of which 
would have fallen to him by lot. His career was, in no wise, 
exceptionally full of vicissitude : the leisure left to senators 
for their own affairs after official requirements can be imagined. 

Further, they were legally debarred from all business. 
Julius Caesar had re-enacted the old Claudian law of the time 
of the second Punic War, that no senator or senator’s son 
might own a ship of more than 300 amphorae (12 tons or 240 
centner). Hadrian enacted that no senator, in his own 
name or otherwise, should farm taxes, a mere renewal of the 
old Lex Claudia, prohibiting them all public contracts and 
speculation : at the Games of Mars Ultor and the Apollinarian 
and other votive Games, they were allowed to provide horses 
for racing, only to make these games more reputable. 
But these interdictions could be easily evaded by conducting 
business under another’s name, or by joint commercial enter- 
prises, or by conducting financial businesses in the names 
of freedmen and slaves. Thus Vespasian embraced commerce, 
after his proconsulship in Africa, to gain the necessary means 
for his social standing, and Pertinax in Liguria similarly used 
his slaves. Money-loans at interest were allowed, but these 
failed to satisfy most of the senators; in the year 33, a 
financial crisis obliged the government to intervene, and the 
whole Senate was perturbed, as they were one and all concerned 
in usurious dealings. These transactions were mostly in 
the provinces, where the rate of interest was higher than in 
Italy, generally at about 8 to 9 per cent. Thus Seneca had to 
force a loan of 4,000,000 on Britain, and his sudden call for 
it caused the revolt of 60 A.D. In his last years, through his 
agents, he was negotiating in Egypt, and the corn-fleet regularly 
brought him news of his monetary affairs. When Antoninus 
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Pius, as a senator, lent his money at the low rate of 4 per cent., 
it was to help as many as he could of his peers and a mark of 
his unselfishness. 

But most of the senators invested in land and slaves. Slave- 
labour could be very profitable; they would do business 
and handicrafts, and they could be let out. And land, too, 
was used industrially for such purposes as sandstone, minerals, 
tiles, potteries and other manufactures. The manufactory 
of large dry-goods was common amongst the great land- 
owners, the Emperors and their families and noble ladies 
derived much income from tile-factories. The names of the 
two brothers Gnaeus Domitius Tullus, and Gnaeus Domitius 
Lucanus, two of the richest senators under Domitian, are 
often found stamped on tiles ; tiles, too, of quite different and 
independent fabrics. Domitia Lucilla, the daughter of 
Lucanus, who was adopted by his childless brother, inherited 
both of their estates and the manufactories, and left them 
to her daughter (of the same name), from whom the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius inherited them. And other manufactories 
were carried on on great estates. Pertinax, as consular, 
expanded a felt-factory in Liguria he had inherited from 
his father, by buying further land and erecting new buildings: 
and himself spent three years there, using his slaves to sell 
the products. Landowners whose property was adjacent 
to the highways built inns, and got from the Senate the 
right of holding fairs and markets there. 

Apart from these kinds of industry, senators had the 
advantage of paid posts, often very remunerative, in the army, 
the administration and the provinces. A young nobleman 
who had raced away his whole ancestral inheritance might 
still hope for a cohort: a tribune was paid 25,000 sesterces 
(over £270). Legates, who governed the imperial provinces, 
and had been consuls and praetors, and proconsuls, the 
governors of the senatorial provinces, also had fixed salaries : 
the proconsul of Africa receiving 1,000,000. 

Extortion, too, though not as gross as under the Republic, 
often enriched provincial governors. The Senate itself—a 
body too predisposed to condone its own members, and very 
open to bribery, was the Court before which they had to 
appear. Seneca says in bitter irony: ' The provinces were 
plundered, and judgments knocked down to the highest 
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bidders ’, no remarkable fact, as the purchases could be 
resold by the tus gentium. Pliny the Younger, in the years 
100 and ror, was taking up the cause of Baetica and Africa, 
which in one year had been harried and pilfered by Marius 
Priscus and Caecilius Classicus, their proconsuls. Classicus 
died before trial, but had left a catalogue of his extortions, 
and written to a Roman mistress of his, that he was returning 
free of debts, having sold part of the Baetici, and so released 
4,000,000. Priscus was convicted of executing the innocent 
for money. Under another legate a provincial bought the 
flogging of a Roman knight, his condemnation to the mines, 
and his strangulation in prison for 700,000; his dandified 
middleman in the business, the legate, exacted, as his com- 
mission, 10,000, 'to buy scents and pomades'. The legate 
was not expelled from the Senate, and only punished by 
being passed by in the allotment of provinces. Marius Pris- 
cus, banished from Italy, retained wealth enough 'to find 
consolation in the wrath of thegods'. Even under Trajan, 
such barbarous and notorious misgovernment could be highly 
condoned ; its frequency in the overtaxed provinces is well 
vouched for. Tiberius used, on principle, to make conscientious 
holders of governorship continuous; as power also incited 
avarice, inversely to the length of duration. He compared 
the provincial to a fly-blowa wounded fox, who would not 
have his blood-suckers blown off. Whether this permanency 
did alleviate is questionable. Quintilius Varus entered Syria 
poor, and, after nine years, during which he became rich, 
left it poor. When the 'extraordinary moderation and 
abstemiousness ' or 'guiltlessness' of Vitellius’ and Otho’s 
administration is lauded, proof sufficient is given of the 
exceptionality of it. Any province that applied to an advocate 
at Rome to take up its cause was sure to be one which had 
been plundered out and out. Juvenal exhorts one great 
nobleman, when his province fell to him at last, to show his 
helpless allies some consideration, as their very marrow had 
been sucked out. The victims got no good of the condemna- 
tion of their oppressors, for law exhausted the prosecutor's 
purses, and a Pansa had to be paid for punishing a Natta's 
robberies. Verres and bis contemporaries withdrew the 
greater portion of an immense opulence. There was nothing 
left but a few yokes of oxen, some herds of mares, a few 
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little estates and the statues of the house-gods. Should 
the suite of the governor be blameless, should no curly-locked 
boy barter legal decisions, were his wife free from debt; if 
she did not, harpy-like, tear through the cities and carry 
the circuits by storm, this much merit might outweigh the 
most ancient lineage. ‘ Poor State’, the claimant Avidius 
Cassius writes : ‘the prey tothe greed ofall its rich!’ For the 
over-gentle Emperor should execute freely, and restore order : 
were men who believed provinces were given to them by Senate 
and Emperor, as the only source of carousals and gold-mines, to 
be appointed proconsuls and legates ? ‘ Yet, be their riches ever 
so great, if the gods are just, the fisc will absorb them ’ 

Less wealthy senators, unwilling to serve in the army, 
unable to bear the expenses of public life, might serve as 
advocates: the fees for defence had been successively 
reduced to 10,000 sesterces, but these enactments were easily 
evaded, and popular advocates earned large sums. But the 
many, especially in thefirst century, who abused their talents 
as accusers in trials for high treason, were still more highly 
paid; thus did Regulus, Vibius Crispus, Eprius Marcellus, 
gain their immense fortunes. Regulus received, as his reward, 
the consulship from Nero, a priesthood and 7,000,000; 
under Domitian he had prospects of continuing the business 
and realizing a sum of 120,000,000. Vibius Crispus, the 
Croesus of his day (under Domitian), had 200,000,000 and 
Eprius Marcellus 300,000,000. 

It is hardly possible that the legal lore of senators, to 
whose ranks the great jurists of the first and second centuries 
belonged, was a direct source of income. Indirectly, the 
influence, honour and esteem of it advanced them to highly 
advantageous posts, such as those of imperial councillor 
(after Hadrian a paid and permanent office), the City Prae- 
fecture, which was held by the great jurists Pegasus funder 
Vespasian and Domitian) and Salvius Julianus (under Hadrian). 
The consulate even fell to the lot of no few great jurisconsults 
of the first two centuries. Antistius Labeo is said to have 
been of too independent a mind to receive or accept it, as 
also Aulus Cascellius. Ateius Capito, Labeo’s rival, was more 
pliable, and was consul in 5 A.D., as Marcus Cocceius Nerva in 
22 A.D., Gaius Cassius Longinus in 3o, Caninius Rebilus (who 
died in 56) at an unknown date, Caelius Sabinus in 69, Pegasus 
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perhaps under Vespasian, Neratius Priscus about 83 A.D., 
Publius Juventius Celsus under Trajan and again in 129, 
Salvius Julianus twice under Hadrian, Pactumeius Clemens and 
Marcus Vindius Verus in 138. 

Often then lawful and honourable earnings could not 
meet the great social outlay, and, as might be expected, 
senators were constantly in direst need. Some were forced 
to sell themselves as performers in the public games, especially 
under Nero. When Vitellius was sent to Germany by Galba 
as consular legate, he was so hard pressed that he had to 
pledge a pearl his mother wore in her earriny, let his palace 
for the rest of the year, and leave his wife and children in a 
common lodging-house: hardly could he bluff his thronging 
creditors. At Nero’s death, Otho owed over 200,000,000. 
Many possible senators remained knights rather than be 
liable to such burdensome honours, or had to be forcibly 
ennobled. One Surdinius Gallus in 47 repaired to Carthage 
to escape the infliction of the honour; was ordered home by 
Claudius to sit in ‘ golden chains’. Other knights who refused 
Claudius degraded. 

And very constantly did senators beseech imperial aid, 
or their own degradation. Generally, the Emperors willingly 
afforded relief to their former colleagues, and gladly took 
thought for the conservation of families of ancient fame : but, 
whilst their efforts could not wholly supplement, their readiness 
would vary. Augustus was very generous in this respect, and 
in4 A.D. brought the property of eighty senators up to 1,200,000 
sesterces: and one senator whose 4,000,000 of debt he 
had paid off, wrote complaining that he was passed over. 
Tacitus informs us that Tiberius retained the virtue of 
generosity to the last, and as hislast: yet the superabundance 
of requests obliged him to grant help only in cases of poverty 
proved to the satisfaction of the Senate: he thus scared 
many claimants. Thus to Propertius Celer, who already 
had been praetor, he gave in 15 A.D. 1,000,000, as he was 
known to have inherited poverty. Marius Nepos, another 
senator, requested the payment of his debts: Tiberius 
made him name his creditors, then paid the amount, but added 
a severe reprimand. Hortensius Hortalus, a grandson of the 
orator, was enabled, by Augustus giving him 1,000,000, 
to found a family and prevent the famous name dying 
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out. Hortalus, in 16 A.D., accompanied by his four sons, 
appeared in the Senate and begged for relief of his penury. 
Tiberius brusquely refused ; offensively doled out 200,000 
to each son, and would hear no more of them. The family 
sank and vanished. Spendthrifts he either expelled from 
the Senate, or he accepted their resignations. One notorious 
evil-iver, Acilius Buta, who used to turn night into day, 
after drinking his huge fortune up, announced himself as 
impoverished : Tiberius told him he had woken up too late 
in the day. In the beginning of his reign, Nero scattered 
broadcast gifts of half a million to poverty-stricken families ; 
for example, to Valerius Cotta, his fellow-consul in 59, and to 
Aurelius Cotta and Haterius Antoninus, though they had 
consumed their inheritance. Vespasian, too, was very 
generous, made up the amount of the census and gave needy 
consulars annual incomes of half a million. Hadrian distributed 
to senators, when innocently bankrupt, moneys proportionate 
to their families, sufficient for their state and often for life. 
Not only his friends, but even men of most evil fame received 
subsidies for the curule offices: he also aided women, 
probably only of senatorial rank. Hadrian, as praetor, under 
Trajan, had received 2,000,000 for the spectacles. Antoninus 
Pius, following the same practice, lent Gavius Clarus, who, 
on his scant net inheritance, had undertaken the quaestorship, 
the aedileship and the praetorship, funds out of the imperial 
purse to meet the expenses of the praetorship, and was repaid 
in full. Fronto, a close friend of Clarus, writing to Lucius 
Verus, says that he, were he better off, would willingly help 
him to meet his senatorial dues. Customarily senators would 
assist their impoverished colleagues for the honour of their 
rank : such had been the royal generosity of Gaius Calpurnius 
Piso. 

The first order of the State seems to have acknowledged 
a limited obligation of mutual assistance; thus friends and 
even more distant colleagues would give and take contributions 
forthe games. Julius Graecinus (the father of Agricola), who 
was executed under Caligula, refused the moneys sent to him 
with this object by the consulars Fabius Persicus and Caninius 
Rebilus on account of their evil name, whilst accepting from 
others: Seneca regards. this slight as a kind of censorship. 
If a notable man’s house was burned down, Juvenal says 
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the whole aristocracy would be in mourning, the praetor 
would suspend public business, contributions would flow in so 
richly as to make fires almost profitable speculations: but 
the poor man, whom a fire deprived of all his goods, got shelter 
and help from no one. , 

The custom of many scattered legacies was so general 
as to be a regular source of revenue for most senators. Pliny 
the Younger congratulates himself on so often being named 
together wıth Tacitus. Unless the testator was a special 
connexion of one of them, they would be named jointly 
for equal sums, as probably in the will of Dasumius (109 A.D.). 
Further gifts between man and wife were exceptionally 
legalized, if for the purpose of maintenance or gain of rank, 
and the ease with which senators, and noble senators especially, 
married money, is illustrated by a tale of Suetonius. His 
second beautiful and rich wife had forced herself on Galba's 
father, despite his ungainly dwarfishness. And, as a rule, 
a purple stripe was a woman’s great ambition. 

There was one great lure in the senatorship, outweighing 
the many burdens and the many delicate restrictions, which 
lent one great sense of their high dignity and consciousness 
of being the aristocracy of the world : this was their monopoly 
of the Republican offices. -Then even, stripped of all their 
ancient might and meaning, the glamour of these offices 
dazzled the eyes of the keenest and the best. In the later 
Roman world, one most remarkable feature is how this 
wretched shadow of bygone greatness could for centuries 
replace the reality that had passed away, could arouse all 
the old reverence, and resistless fascination. This feeling 
was ineradicable; down to the very end of all, surviving 
Rome herself, the consulate remained man’s highest prize. 
In her tottering nonage, when it had become a mere gaud, 
Julian called it ' the supreme honour’; in the sixth century, 
when it was a mere senseless name, it ranked as ‘ the supreme 
good, the greatest honour in the world’. All the less sur- 
prising is it if, in the young Empire, a Tacitus even looked 
on the consulate as the loftiest ambition, when it was not 
altogether functionless, and when its tenures by the Emperors 
were ever making it more splendid. He concludes his sum- 
mary of Agricola’s career thus: ‘ He had attained a triumph 
and the consulship; could Fate vouchsafe him more ? ' 
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And how far the vanity of less gifted minds could persuade 
itself that these functionaries were all they seemed and 
portended, is strikingly manifested by the way in which Pliny 
the Younger speaks of the tribunate, the least and most 
foolish of them all. He found it incompatible with his year's 
tenure of this honour to act as advocate. ‘It makes all the 
difference, at what the tribunate is valued, as a mere fiction, 
a name devoid of real honour, or as an inviolable power, 
which no one should limit, not even the possessor. When I 
was tribune—I may have been wrong—but I believed I 
was somebody, and thus would not act as advocate in the 
Courts: first, because I deemed it unseeming that he should 
stand and all others sit, before whom all must stand and give 
way; and that he, who can command silence, should be 
interrupted by the waterclock, and that he, whom none may 
contradict, should hear insulting speeches ; speeches he must be 
weak and leave unavenged : or strong and seem contumacious.’ 

The first senatorial office, the quaestorship, was, after 
Augustus, preceded by a complex of offices, known as the 
vigintiviratus. Further, every aspirant to curule rank had 
to do officer's services, the lowest age being eighteen : originally, 
before entering the vigintiviratus, sometimes after; which 
became the general rule. One term of service, for at least 
a year, was required. After Tiberius they served only as 
legionary tribunes. All the Emperors, up to and including 
Gordian, insisted on this preliminary service. 

Theobligatory succession of Republican offices had been the 
quaestorship, praetorship and consulate ; between the first and 
second Augustus inserted another, comprising the two aediles 
and six new ones, and the ten tribunes; hence there were 
four degrees of senators, consulars, praetorians,tribunicii (among 
whom aedilicii are included)and quaestorii. Each rung had to 
be ascended ; but the patricians, who could only hold the 
two curule aedileships, were allowed to pass direct from 
quaestorship to praetorship. The twenty vigintivirs became 
the twenty quaestors, out of whom the sixteen aediles and 
tribunes were selected; after passing patricians over, the 
aediles and tribunes became praetors, of whom there were 
sixteen to eighteen, eighteen being assigned under Claudius 
and remaining the normal until Hadrian. These figures 
prove the double tendency to make every senatorial aspirant 
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praetor at least once, and to present only sufficient candidates 
to fill vacancies, or, in other words, make the senatorial 
selection illusory. In practice, the Emperors used to dispense 
from the vigintiviratus and nominate senators to the ranks 
of iribunicii and praetorians without holding office. The 
caprice of the Emperor dictated the Senate's freedom of choice. 

The consulate, the highest ambition, after Nero at least, 
was in the gift of the emperor; the consuls were increased 
in number. After A.D. 2, if not before, the consulate was 
generally for only six months; the year of office a distinction 
very rarely granted, save to members of the reigning family, 
the last instance being A.D. 52. Augustus and Nero generally 
appointed four consuls a year: Caligula and Claudius at will. 
In the year 69 there were three Emperors, Galba, Otho and 
Vitellius, and fifteen consuls. Six months' consulates are 
heard of no more: four months, two months was the arbitrary 
duration, two months mostly in the third century : Cleander, 
the chamberlain of Commodus, in one year nominated fifteen 
consuls. The Augustan order of honours stood firm for over 
two hundred years. 

Between every tenure there had to be an interval. The 
lowest age for the quaestorship was, after Augustus, twenty- 
five, and thirty for the praetorship, for the tribunate twenty- 
seven, and the consulship thirty-three. There were exceptions, 
especially the right accorded by Augustus to the Senate, 
to release one year of the interval for every living child the 
competitor might have. 

The correspondence of the numbers of the three lower 
grades assured quaestors of success in their further promotions, 
and besides the dispensation of patricians from the third 
there would doubtlessly often be an ample supply of qualified 
candidates, as the Emperors used to confer the rank, irrespec- 
tive of the office. The censorial prerogative enabled the 
Emperors to range the senators more and more in these three 
orders of officials who had not served any of the three offices. 
The numbers of these were, later on, very great. This adlectio 
or promotion carried with it all political rights and pre-eminences 
derived from the real magistracies, namely, the right of 
competing for the higher posts. 

Besides this real promotion by the Emperor the Senate could 
also simply confer the insignia. Such grants plainly gave 
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mere outward form and semblance, neither the right to 
compete higher, nor a seat in the Senate; only qualifying 
those who could already vote in the Senate, to vote with the 
rank whose insignia he bore, and, at public festivals, to appear 
in their company. The holders of the insignia had a merely 
titular dignity : those appointed by the Emperor, or holders 
of office, had the real privileges. Claudius, in vain, begged 
Tiberius for the consulate, and only received the consular 
insignia. Hesent in a second urgent request, and was told 
Tiberius would give him fifty gold pieces to spend at the 
saturnalia. When Nero was blamed by his friends for 
neglecting Octavia, he said she must be content with her 
insignia as consort. 

Sejanus was the first knight to receive such a grant (A.D. 19) 
on his appointment as praefect of the Praetorium. These 
praefects henceforth regularly received the same consular 
insignia (after Nero), as did the praefects of the Nightwatch, 
and other influential favourites, who were knights, and also 
imperial procurators, and, under Claudius, even imperial 
freedmen. Such decorations were also conferred on indepen- 
dent princes, as, for example, Agrippa, King of the Jews, 
under Caligula, received praetorian, and, under Claudius, 
consular insignia, and his brother Herod (under Claudius) 
the praetorian. As with modern decorations, the higher 
grants tended to supplant the lower. 

The three lower offices were also filled by the Emperors, 
though originally in part only: they would advise the Senate 
what appointments would be legally valid; the rest were the 
nominees of the Senate. After Nero, the Emperors appointed 
all of the consuls, and the shortening of the tenure enabled 
them to spread rewards for merit or servility more broadly, 
and assure the submissiveness of more senators: and a new 
distinction of rank grew up, as the consulate for the first two 
months was more of an honour than for later periods of the 
year. The increase in number of the annual consuls rendered 
the censorial appointment of titular consulars superfluous, 
a practice which came in in the third century, first under 
Opellius Macrinus, and often after Diocletian. But beyond 
a second or third grant of the consulship imperial favour 
could not go, nor could ambition hanker higher; such a 
distinction was rare; Hadrian and his two predecessors were 
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lavish with it, even to non-members of the imperial house. 
The last subject to have a third consulate was Hadrian's 
brother-in-law, Julius Ursus Servianus (134 a.pD.). Trajan 
used to confer this triple honour, not only for military service, 
as before, but also for civil. Pliny says that Verginius Rufus 
attained the utmost honour, short of the Empire, having 
been consul three times (the first two being in 63 and 69). 
A second term of office, a more frequent bestowal after the 
Flavian epoch, and especially under Hadrian, Caracalla and 
Alexander Severus, was also a great distinction. 

The magistracies, now practically bared of their ancient 
significance, now assumed a new garb and a new value; 
they betokened a higher rank, and, as evidence of imperial 
favour and satisfaction, were eagerly sought after. Formerly 
(that is, under Domitian), Pliny the Younger remarks in 
his speech returning thanks to Trajan for the consulate, the 
zeal of even the best would be chilled by a certainty of the 
Emperor’s ignorance or neglect of their doings (especially 
in the provinces); now, the prospect of promotion and 
fame could spur on every one to keener emulation with a 
more individual scope of action. At last, honourable 
desert in a lower office would be the best recommendation 
to a higher. In 103 or 104 Pliny requested of Trajan a 
vacant Augurate, as a proof of his good opinion of him: 
it was granted, and in reply to a letter of congratulation, 
he says that to be able to secure the honour on so slight 
pressure is really a good sign. Servility saw in promotions by 
imperial favour an irrefragable evidence of personal worth. 
A knight, who, after the fall of Sejanus, was indicted because 
of his friendship with him, defends himself before the Senate, 
saying: ‘Not for us is it to doubt of whom thou raisest 
and why : to thee the Gods have given the supreme judgment ; 
to us the virtue of obedience. We only see the result, who 
receives from thee honour or wealth, the power to hurt, the 
might to help. Unallowable is it to pry into the Prince’s 
secret thoughts, perilous and vain’. Every higher step 
set the aspirant above some of his fellows, and nearer the 
throne. Thus the offices of Republican name had got the 
reality of monarchical dignities. 

It may be seen at first sight, how this artificial scheme of 
titles, dignities and decorations, with its careful and obvious 
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gradations, answered the purpose of guiding the ambition 
of subjects in a direction profitable to the monarch. The 
success of it is shown by the importance attributed to all 
of the honours, and to the titular ranks as well as the active. 
The insignia by themselves would be conferred only excep- 
tionally, at festivities and Court ceremonies. Alexander 
Severus contemplated—but never carried his intention out— 
designing robes for all imperial and curule honours. 

Thus the curule offices were the goal of restless desire and 
unquiet effort; one rung once climbed only showed the 
next, and roused the longing for it. Ambition, says Seneca, 
ever makes unsatisfying what had been the keenest wish. 
For the tribunate no one is grateful; every tribune hankers 
after the praetorship and then the consulate, and then the 
consulate again. The greatest exertions were made for the 
consulate. Many, says Seneca elsewhere, live all the years 
of their life to have one year named after them. To add one 
name to the list of consuls, and then to rule Numidia and 
Cappadocia, says Martial, a senator will in the early morning 
visit sixty houses. To become consul, says Epictetus, you 
must cut off your sleep, run about everywhere, kiss hands, 
wait about at strangg doors, do and say what no free man 
would, give presents daily even. 

The acquisition of every office involved similar pains, 
visits by the candidate and his supporters and recommenda- 
tions. When Sextus Erucius Clarus the Younger was fighting 
for the tribunate, Pliny the Younger was in great commotion, 
as his own repute was insomedanger. He had won of the 
Emperor Clarus’ senatorship, quaestorship and the right 
of competing for the tribunate, and, if Clarus failed, he would 
seem to have deceived the Emperor. Hence from house 
to house did he go, and from office to office, beseeching his 
friends, endeavouring all he could through favour or rank 
to enlist support. When Julius Naso became a candidate, 
Pliny begged his friend Minucius Fundanus (consul in 108) 
to hasten to Rome and work with him to this end. It 
seemed to him to be his election over again, and a rejection of 
Naso would be his own. Acknowledging a letter of recom- 
mendation from Tacitus (who was out of town), he says 
that a recommendation of Naso was the same as one of himself ; 
would he write further letters? To exhaust every legal 
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means was a candidate's glory. When the young Julius 
Avitus was named aedile and died before taking office, Pliny 
praises him for his indefatigable electioneering. But the 
honour of office would often conduce to humiliating intrigues 
and servility. Columella,a knight in Nero’s day, preferred 
the modest lot of a country gentleman to the loftiest official 
eminence, if gained by the tortuous roads of cringing and 
shamelessness and waste. Ambition, says Seneca, through 
anworthy ways leads to worship. Promotion was but too 
often the guerdon of the informer; its price the blood of 
innocents and the fall of families. In the year 27 a plot 
was made by three ex-praetors to ruin Titius Sabinus the 
knight; they were striving for the consulate, ‘the keys of 
which were held in Sejanus’ favour, and that could be won 
only by crime’. Bribery was rampant at Court and in the 
Senate. Messalina and Claudius’ freedmen formally trafficked 
in offices. Fabricius Veiento was accused in 62 of selling his 
claim on Nero for promotion or similar grants. But even 
a Vespasian did not stickle at selling offices and dignities. 
In 107, a senatus consultum announced that candidates should 
not'treat', give dinners, banquets, nor money to election 
agents, a practice hitherto clandestine ; treating had been 
public: and Trajan, at the instance of the Senate, legally 
limited the allowable expenses. 

The election itself down to the end of the first century 
was delivered orally in the Senate ; after Trajan, secretly, 
and was deemed an important and earnest act. ‘At the 
last election’, Pliny the Younger writes, ‘on some voting- 
tablets all manner of jokes and even obscenities were found ; 
the Senate was shocked and consigned the malefactors to 
the imperial displeasure. What would a man do at home, 
who could play such pranks on so serious an occasion and 
time ?’ The fortunate were as proud as the disappointed 
were envious. In the year 16 a proposition was made to 
elect magistrates for five years, and rejected by Tiberius: 
with the one year’s term, the defeated were hardly consolable, 
and the victors flushed with triumph; a five years’ term 
would make both evils unendurable! Seneca often speaks 
of the impossibility of sating every desire: ' no one ’, he says, 
‘ rejoices as much to see many behind him, as he is oppressed 
with the sight of one in advance. Ambition errs in never 
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looking backwards'. For 'new men' the day of curule- 
honour attained was epoch-making. The favoured of fortune 
would be embraced by his friends, his hands kissed by his 
slaves, his house illuminated ; he ascended the Capitol to offer 
a sacrifice of thanksgiving, and this, too, was done in his home. 
Any one who attained a higher rank ennobled his whole 
family and left his heirs the prospect of newer and greater 
honours, and a right to them. Tacitus says of Lucius Volusius 
Saturninus, that, though of ancient lineage, his family was 
only praetorian ; he made itconsular. ‘ If the son of a consular, 
who has received the triumphal $»s:gnia, be made thrice 
consul’, says Pliny the Younger, ‘it is no elevation, only his 
family right’. "Vitellius was induced to aim at the Empire 
by the legate Fabius Valens, who pointed out that his father 
had been thrice consul and censor and colleague of an Emperor; 
such a lineage laid on him the sovereign's dignity, and robbed 
him of a subject's security. 

There exist other evidences of the reputed importance 
of these official ranks. Pliny recommends Minucius Fundanus 
to select as his quaestor during his consulship young Asinius 
Bassus, with a praetorian father and several consular kin. 
Calvia Crispinilla, a woman of doubtful fame, according to 
Tacitus, married a consular, and gained the city's esteem. 
Quintilian lost his ten-year-old son, a boy of great promise, 
whose adoption by a consular had paved his way to the 
honours; he had been destined to marry the daughter of 
his maternal uncle, a praetor. Writers, whether senators, 
like Pliny the Younger, Seneca and Tacitus, or not, carefully 
point out the rank of their friends. On monuments of 
senators painful accuracy is shown in inscribing their offices 
in sequence of tenure, even when quite irrelevant. Thus 
in an inscription set up at Comum after the death of Pliny 
the Younger, besides a catalogue of his endowments and 
legacies to his native city, all his offices, from the highest 
to the lowest, are set down, and the pedestal of a bronze 
statuette he put up in the local temple of Jupiter was to con- 
tain his full titles ' should his friend and agent think good 
so to do'. In Greek inscriptions, relationship with senators 
and consulars is expressly set out . 

In Republican days, senators had the privileges of wearing 
a broad purple stripe on the tunic, and the senatorial shoe laced 
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halfway up tothe knee, of having the front seats at spectacles : 
imperial legislation and tradition at various times conferred, 
in addition, some other rights. Thus an edict of Augustus 
of 36 B.c. gave senatorial officers the right of wearing a purple 
garment as organizers of spectacles. The covered sedan-chair, 
first used by Claudius, was,in the third century, a consular 
privilege. About the same time, carriages came into use 
at Rome ; up to then they had been forbidden ; and Alexander 
Severus gave senators the privilege of having silvered coaches. 
In the course of the second century the usual courtesy title 
of a senator, clarissimus, was used to designate men, women, 
boys and girls, all members of this aristocracy, in a shortened 
form after the proper name. 

In virtue of his censorial powers, the Emperor could degrade 

senators. Reason might be condemnation, evil fame, loss 
of property, as well as more specific and occasional motives. 
Tiberius in 25 erased Apidius Gallus Merula from the roll, 
for not complying to the Augustan regulations, and, in 32, 
Junius Gallio, for proposing that the Praetorian Guards should 
after dismissal have the knights' seats assigned to them; 
it was mere servility, but Tiberius imagined it an effort to 
win the army over. In 53 the Senate expelled a member, 
incited by Agrippina to bring a false accusation against a 
distinguished man, who committed suicide. More often 
resignation would be voluntary. In 52 Claudius in a speech 
praised those whom poverty drove into willing resignation, 
and expelled some whose lingering added the vice of impudence 
to the crime of penury. 
* Generally expulsion was regarded as a severe blow: seldom 
borne with the equanimity of Umbonius Silio. He in the 
year 44 was recalled from the governorship of Baetica (South 
Spain) by Claudius and degraded from the Senate, on the 
pretext of having neglected the army in Mauretania, in 
fact, because of the animosity of some freedmen. Umbonius 
forthwith had all his possessions collected and exhibited, 
as though for sale ; he actually would only sell his senatorial 
robes, thus showing he had lost nothing of any consequence. 
Further members expelled could recover their rank under 
a new Emperor : Galba in 70 reinstated three who had been : 
degraded by Claudius and Nero for extortion, and Marcus 
Antonius Primus thus punished by Nero for forgery. 
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III. THE KNIGHTS 


Every senator was purely Roman; his creation implied 
his release from all liability to his native town. Foreign 
senators, too, were to regard Italy as their home; not as a 
mere sojourning: hence the regulations of Marcus Aurelius 
and Trajan as to investing one third or fourth of their property 
in Italian land. On the other hand, the knighthood was 
cosmopolitan, at any rate after Caligula, though many 
settled in Rome as members of the jury ; that monarch, to 
stay the diminution in numbers of that rank, included in it 
every eminent man in every province, an example followed 
by Vespasian. In the provinces, as in the municipia, the 
knights were the aristocracy, and their esteem may be under- 
stood from many inscriptions, e.g. that of one Manlia Secun- 
dilla in a city of Mauretania, whose brothers and avunculi 
were Roman knights: it was set up by her husband Quintus 
Herennius Rufus, who was also a knight. Provincials and 
municipals whose sons were thus dignified, would be as proud 
as knights who could boast of having fathered senators. 
Censorinus says in his dedication to Quintus Caerellius (238 
A.D.), that his knighthood had raised him above mere provincials. 

Of military origin, the knighthood became a wholly civic 
rank. Inthelater Republic even a knighthood signified little 
more than the qualification for service in the cavalry, and was 
practically hereditary. In 67 B.c. the Lex Roscia legalized 
the customary census at 400,000 sesterces, at which it remained 
in the Empire. Innocent or not, any falling below this sum 
forfeited the rank, together with its privileges of the gold ring, 
the purple stripe on the tunic, and the seats at the theatre. 
The father of Herennius Rufinus became bankrupt at Oea 
(possibly a relative of Quintus, or the same man): 'he lays 
aside the gold ring and the symbols of his rank, and makes 
a composition with his creditors'. The grandparents of 
Statius the poet (at Naples) could not muster up the necessary 
sum, and his father, as a child, had to give up the purple 
and the golden capsula, which children of knights and senators 
wore as necklaces. ' You have for so long', says Martial 
to one Macer, ' given rings to girls, that you have none left 
for yourself’. Spendthrifts lose their ring, and Pollio must 
beg with bare fingers. 
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In the Empire, too, knighthood was not hereditary: the 
censors, and ever more and more the Emperor, used regularly 
to grant the equestrian horse, though seldom to boys, save 
after the second century. The number of life-long grants was 
limitless. Even under Augustus at the annual parade of the 
knights (a custom maintained into the fourth century) on 
July 15, at which all entitled would not attend, five thou- 
sand took part in the ceremony. 

The equestrian horse was generally bestowed only on 
families with an ancient title; but men of no birth could 
also have it, as Tiberius' stringent exclusion of freedmen's 
sons (23 A.D.) was soon relaxed: it is not strange then that 
sons of pandars, gladiators, fencing-masters (who might 
be free-born) in Trajan's day sat among the knights. But 
even freedmen, subject to a fictitious adoption, might receive 
from the Emperor the golden ring and the full rank. The 
first Emperors were sparing of these grants, according them 
only to those freedmen of theirs most deserving or most in 
favour. Of these enough has been said. Thus Augustus 
honoured Titus Vinius Philopoemen, who had sheltered 
his proscribed patron, and Menas, the deserter from Sextus 
Pompeius, and his physician Antonius Musa. Soon after 
Philippi, Horace's anger was stirred at seeing one of these 
freedmen strutting about on the Via Sacra with a toga six 
yards long, and driving on the Via Appia with ponies, sitting 
on the knights' benches in the theatre, and being a legionary 
tribune. More lavish were such grants under the Flavian 
emperors: Pliny says that, under Vespasian| men who 
were yesterday slaves, to-day might have leapt into the second 
rank; a thing unprecedented: the sign, whereby knights 
were distinguished from the free-born, now confused them 
with the unfree. Later on, before the beginning of the 
third century, perhaps soon after Commodus, the golden ring 
did not, except under special imperial license, carry with 
it full rights of knighthood, nor full ingenuitas. The standard 
of honour exacted varied. One claimant, presumably rebuffed 
in consequence of an action for calumny, on a second applica- 
tion, was told by Hadrian that those who desire the ring must 
be above suspicion. 

Although a seat in the Senate was incompatible with the 
equestrian horse, the senatorial career regularly set out with 
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the knightly services and offices, both for senators' sons, 
and for young men adopted into senatorial families. Both 
classes of future senators wore the distinguishing senatorial 
mark, the broad purple stripe, and were a special division 
of the knighthood, provisionally included. 

The knighthood had ceased long ago to serve in the army, 
but were still organized in turmae, and, as such, turned out 
on solemn occasions, such as funerals and the annual parade 
on July 15. The seviri equitum Romanorum, the six leaders 
of these squadrons, were appointed by the Emperor, mainly 
out of the senatorial knights, and the princes, who wore 
the toga virilis, but did not as yet sit in the Senate, led them 
as the principes iuventutis. To this limited extent the knights 
were an organized corporation, but the essential unity of the 
Senate they never had, nor was it ever ascribed to them. 

Gaius Gracchus (122 B.c.) had conferred on the knights 
the exclusive right of being iudices: thus they were the only 
jury down to the end of the Republic (except from 80-70), 
and in matters civil and criminal under the Empire: from 
their ranks the lists were drawn. Augustus released the 
senators from the obligatory service on juries, enacted by 
the Lex Aurelia (70 B.c.) and by Caesar (46 B.c.), and assigned 
to the knights the first three decursae of jurors (about one 
thousand in each). Augustus added a fourth, and Caligula 
a fifth, consisting of specially competent men, possessing 
half of the knightly census. The lowest age limit was fixed 
at thirty; by Augustus at twenty-five. Under Augustus 
only Italians were admissible, later on, Latin-speaking provin- 
cials (numerous instances are found in inscriptions for Africa, 
Spain and Gaul, very few for the Danubian countries and still 
fewer for the East): and, further, only citizens by birthright. 
Such were the jurors for the first two hundred years. 

The legal qualification for service as commissioned officers 
was the proof of the conference of knighthood by the Emperor. 
In the cavalry service (mslitta equestris) there were, at least, 
three regular ranks: the praefecture of an auxiliary division, 
the tribunate in a legion or cohort (both ranking equally), 
and the praefecture of an auxiliary cohort. Under this head 
there also comes thestationary command (praefectura castrorum), 
and perhaps many other ordinary and extraordinary officers’ 
posts. There were no age-limits, and military service was 
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less tied up than the civil. Further, soldiers who attained 
the highest centurionate of the legion, were often given the 
equestrian horse, and the entry of veterans into the officers’ 
ranks was favoured in the Early Empire ; later, when govern- 
ment relied more and more on the populace, these veteran 
promotions fell into a class apart. 

Augustus had made service as officers compulsory on the 
knights. After Claudius’ reign, and certainly after 100 A.D., 
they were obliged to hold three officers' posts ; after Severus, 
four. The duration of the several services is uncertain ; 
they might remain several years in one. To be appointed 
to the six months' post of tribune or praefect (which was 
equivalent to a year's service) was an envied promotion. 
Senatorial knights, on entering the Senate at the age of 
twenty-five, lost the right of being officers, and only had to 
serve once. The Augustan order of seniority remained in 
force until about 250 A.D. 

For a long time, service in the army was an essential pre- 
liminary for the equestrian civil service. Augustus entrusted 
to the knights all offices personal to the monarch, such as 
the finance, and departments of home and war administration, 
less noble and more responsible, besides the new provinces, 
auxiliaries and fleets. As procurators (superintendents of 
finance and administration), knights were used in Rome 
and in the provinces, and, even in the senatorial provinces, 
as receivers of all revenues; in the imperial provinces, as 
principals of the fisc; and, after Claudius, as independent 
administrators or officials with supreme criminal jurisdiction. 
The other procurators had jurisdiction only in finance, and 
this much only after Claudius. From such posts knights 
in the course of the second century gained access to the admin- 
istrature of the imperial household, formerly held by freedmen, 
namely the Secretariate, the Department of Grievances and 
Petitions, and the Treasury. The highest posts were the 
praefectures of Corn and the Police and Fire-brigade of Rome, 
the governorship of Egypt, and the command of the Praetorian 
Guards, which was divided between two praefects during 
the first two centuries: there were also the praefectures of 
the imperial fleets at Misenum and Ravenna and the imperial 
post. Soon after Tiberius’ reign, the praefects of the Guard 
ranked first after the monarch himself, as the commanders 
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of his personal/llife-guards, and often enough the makers and 
unmakers of their masters; besides, they more and more 
represented the Emperor in criminal and civil jurisdiction. 
Thus this praefecture became a vice-Empire, and was viewed 
as the second greatest earthly power by the writers of the 
third century. 

These high positions naturally only fell to the lot of the 
few, and to attain a procuratorship was no small honour. 
which raised the holder's family into the equestrian nobility. 
The career was very profitable, and the high salaries determined 
the ranks of this hierarchy. Fronto recommends the Greek 
historian Appian, who was then engaged in legal work at 
Rome, to Antoninus Pius for nomination into civil service : 
Appian, he says, desired the post, not out of ambition or 
desire of a high procuratorship, but to invest his old age 
with a position of honour. The legionary tribunate could 
be held at eighteen, and was generally entered on by young 
knights at or about this age: the salary was 25,000 sesterces 
(£270). One of Hadrian's reforms of army discipline was 
the forbidding of beardless tribunes. Salaries of procurators 
were proportioned to their rank and importance. The largest 
was 300,000, the income of the chief of the Finance Department, 
the chiefs of the Secretariate and the Petitions receiving 
only 200,000, as also the director of inheritances that fell in 
to the Emperor. The principal provincial procurators received 
200,000 ; the others 100,000 or even 30,000. 100,000 was also 
the salary of the directors of the Privy Purse, the Mint, 
Roman waterways, the great school of gladiators, public 
buildings, the Food Commission, and the postmaster-general. 
Assistants, sub-procurators, and sub-praefects received 60,000, 
and also the clerks of the State Council, the under directors 
of the Imperial Literary Department, provincial postmasters- 
general, the procurator of corn at Ostia, and (in the second 
century) the professional director of all the imperial libraries. 
The salaries of praefects must have been gradated similarly 
to those of the procurators. 

An equestrian career was as varied as the senatorial. A 
tablet dedicated to Lucius Valerius Proculus at Malaga 
(perhaps his native city) describes his career; somewhere 
he was praefect of the cohorts and legionary tribune, then 
praefect of the flotilla of coastguards at the mouths of the 
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Nile, then procurator of the province of the maritime Alps 
(from Genoa to the Varus), and, at the same time, charged 
with the log of the legionary reserves, and then, in succession, 
procurator of Baetica, Cappadocia, Asia, and the three Gauls : 
and, after serving at Rome as head of the Finance Department 
and praefect of Corn (under Antoninus Pius), praefect of Egypt. 
Seneca's friend Lucilius, was, at the time of Seneca's 
correspondence with him, procurator of Sicily: he had been 
in service in the Graian and Pennine Alps, in Dalmatia and 
North Africa. The career of Pliny the Elder is incompletely 
known: he was born in 23 at Comum, in 45 led a division 
of cavalry in Germany ; then, perhaps, became procurator 
in Spain ; in 52 was in Rome amongst Vespasian's Friends ; 
then held several procuratorships, one perhaps in Africa ; 
in 79 died during the eruption of Vesuvius as commander 
of the fleet stationed at Misenum. His long career as advocate 
and his literary occupations must have precluded him from 
higher posts at the age of fifty-six, despite his Emperor's 
friendship. These officials might be very enthusiastic: one 
Gaius Turranius, who was dismissed by Caligula from his 
procuratorship at the age of ninety, lay prone on his bed, and 
bade his servants raise a conclamatio as though for a 
dead man. He was not satisfied, until put back into his 
old harness. As a contrast to such indefatigability, Sulpicius 
Similis may serve ; he, under Hadrian, requested dismissal 
from his unwilling praefecture of the Praetorium, and lived 
his seven remaining years in country retirement ; and inscribed 
the years of his life as seven. 

The centuriones brimipilares, as has been said, could get an 
officer's commission, and enter on the official career; but 
there were none immediately admitted before Marcus Aurelius, 
and, after him, instances are rare. 

‘On the one hand, during the second century, more and 
more stress was laid on military service, and, in the third, 
the civil service was an epilogue to a long military career, 
and the administrature treated as a provision for officers 
past service ; on the other hand, a purely civil service grew 
up, leading to the same posts of procurators and praefects.’ 
Hadrian’s thorough reforms increased the numbers in the 
various branches of the service; freedmen were now, on 
principle, excluded from subordinate posts: hence the larger 
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demand necessitated a less vigorous qualification, as the 
officers who had served their time would be too few. Hadrian 
created a civil service, independent of the military, and 
with it an officialdom conversant with the facts and the rote 
of business. The apprentice stages were various : subordinate 
posts in the Food Commission, the Highways, the Inheritance- 
duty, the Imperial Fencing-schools, the levying of recruits, 
Roman public libraries and the Literary Office. A legal 
training was a great recommendation to promotion, considering 
the expanding jurisdiction of procurators and praefects. 
Hadrian organized his Council (consilium principis) principally 
out of professional jurists, especially of knights, for legal 
purposes of all sorts, and the praefecture of the Praetorium 
was totally changed, for 'jurisprudence took a foremost 
place, no longer the counterpart and complement of military 
service, butits full equivalent’. Even before the third century, 
knowledge of law had been the principal requisite for the 
praefecture of the Praetorium; its holders had been the 
great jurists Paulus, Ulpian and Papinian, and Herennius 
Modestinus had been praefect of Police. Volusius Maecianus, 
the counsellor of Antoninus Pius, and the Friend of Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, was probably praefect of Egypt, 
or judge in Alexandria ; Tarrutenius Paternus, under Commo- 
dus, had been praefect of the Praetorium. Equestrian jurists 
commenced their official career as paid assessors to provincial 
governors, pleaders to Praetorian praefects, assistants in 
the Council of State, lower officials, or in the Attorney 
General's Office (advocatus fisct), established by Hadrian, to aid 
the procurators in contentious cases relating to the fisc. 
Septimius Severus came of a knightly family at Leptis in 
Africa, was entrusted with this office by Marcus Aurelius, 
and soon made a senator; his successor as advocatus fisci 
was Papinian, who was in the same reign promoted to be 
head of the Department of Petitions and Grievances, and 
afterwards praefect of the Praetorium ; he made Paulus and 
Ulpian his assessors. Opellius Macrinus, after his knighthood, 
also became advocatus fisci, and apparently ascended the 
official ladder in the usual way up to the praefecture of the 
Praetorium ; previously he had been procurator of the Privy 
Purse. Probably in the second century, amongst jurists of 
equestrian rank, members of the imperial council could be 
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chosen from amongst former distinguished Attorneys General, 
and then further promoted. A fragmentary inscription 
informs [us that a jurist of the third century first became 
imperial councillor at a salary of 60,000, then held a priest- 
hood ; and, after that, received 100,000 sesterces ; he was 
afterwards appointed Commissioner of Food for the Via 
Flaminia (from Rome to Rimini), postmaster-general, and, 
at the last, imperial councillor at a salary of 200,000. Law 
might pave the knights’ way to the Senate; eg. Lucius 
Fulvius Aburnius Valens: this must have been frequent 
in the second century. 

An edict of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus divided 
equestrian officials into three classes: the first was the 
praefecture of the Praetorium, its holder being styled vir 
eminentissimus ; the second, all other praefects (including 
the heads of the Finance and Petitions Departments) with 
the title vir perfectissimus ; thirdly, all procuvators, called 
viri egregii. Beneath them were the knights not in the 
service, the more eminent of whom were styled splendsds 
or sllustves. Viri eminentissimi and perfectissimi down to 
the third generation were privileged in criminal procedure, in 
action and in penalty. These titles, unlike the clarissimate, 
seldom, if ever, were hereditary. 

Knights often held the principal subordinate post, 
influential and well-paid, of scriba or book-keeper to the 
aediles and quaestors. Horace, who had been legionary 
tribune, bought himself such a position, as did Sarmentus, who, 
under Augustus, played a knight’s rôle. Non-equestrian 
officials of this class were often made knights. 

By the Augustan regulations the priesthoods of the Cursones 
and Luperct were tenable by both knights and senators: 
knights had exclusive right to the lesser Flamsnatus, the 
pontificatus and tubicinatus and all Latin priesthoods, of 
which the Caeninense was the most important and the 
Lauventinum the least ; this last knights of no standing, and 
(after Commodus) even freedmen might often hold. These 
priesthoods were esteemed as imperial favours, and valuable 
as conferring certain immunities. 

Knights entitled to be senators often preferred to remain 
in their own order, so as to enjoy either the leisure of an 
unofficial life, the large profits of business, or the reality of 
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power in office or at Court, rather than have the tinsel glory 
and burdensome pomp of the senatorial dignities. Thus 
Quintus Sextius Niger declined the broad purple stripe offered 
to him by Julius Caesar, to live the philosophic life. The 
rejection of senatorial rank and] precedence was a sore 
point with these haughty aristocrats. Tacitus the senator 
characteristically reflects on Lucius Annaeus Mela, the brother 
of Seneca the philosopher and father of Lucan, that his 
perverse ambition withheld him from competing for the Curia, 
so as to have equal influence, as a knight, with consulars ; 
also, to make his imperial office a shorter cut to a fortune. 
Cornelius Fuscus, in early youth, had abandoned his senatoria) 
rank ‘for pelf' On the other hand, Pliny the Younger 
praises some knights, unambitious, money-loving, or perhaps 
merely idle. Minucius Macrinus was raised by Vespasian 
to the rank of praetorian senator against his will; he preferred 
the leisure of the knight to the troublesome dignity of senator. 
Maturius Arrianus and Terentius Junior were of the same 
opinion. How knights were ennobled (the first instance 
being 19 A.D.) has been described. 

Apart from these gradations, knights differed much in 
social position, income and family. All self-made men, 
risen through favour or military merit, were looked down 
upon by those who had, if not long knightly lineage, at 
least an inherited rank. ‘ Roman knight and son of a Roman 
knight ’, so runs an inscription at Misenum on Lucius Aemilius 
Pertinax Acceianus. Ovid gloried in his ancestral dignity ; 
his knighthood was no mere personal desert of war or fortune ; 
Persius pronounces it no reason for boastfulness in being 
able to strut past the censor at the Parade in the Trabea 
(the knight's robe) and being the thousandth scion of an 
Etruscan family. 

The difficulties and indignities of knights too poor for their 
station, or too idle or incompetent for work, are dealt with 
in Martial's poems: he owed his elevation to his tribunate. 
He] was always being referred to the favour of rich patricians, 
and never stickled at begging from them or the Emperor : his 
wishes were modest, he requested a good cloak and a fine 
toga: this last he received from Parthenius, the imperial 
chamberlain, and he sang his gratitude in two poems, to 
celebrate its newness, and mourn its shabbiness. To earn 
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his daily bread, year in, year out, he condescended to the 
lowest cringings of a client. His Muse was suborned to 
every man ; one of his most belauded friends, Pudens the cen- 
turion, never even attained his aim of knighthood ; Martial 
also wrote epitaphs for other centurions. The 400,000 
sesterces scarcely supported life. Juvenal says they were a 
living wage and no more; but, if double or treble the sum. 
did not suffice, then the wealth of a Croesus or Narcissus 
would not. Some Roman knights had to live on bran-bread 
and sour wine ; and the many, who under the Julian Emperors 
disgraced their order by public acting and combats, can 
scarcely have so done, save under hardest pressure of need ; 
amongst those knights who appeared in Nero's spectacles, only 
a few were reputable and rich. 

But there was also great wealth, in the provinces, the 
municipia and in Rome ; thus Persius the poet, of a Roman 
equestrian family at Volaterrae, left 2,000,000 ; Columella, 
probably a knight, of Cadiz, possessed land at Caere, Ardea, 
Carseoli and Alba. Vedius Pollio, the friend of Augustus, 
and owner of the great estate of Pausilypum (IIavelAvmov), 
now Posilippo, was descended of freedmen ; his vast palace 
at Rome, 'larger than many cities', was, after his death, 
demolished to construct the Colonnade of Livia. Generally, 
the Emperor's equestrian friends were very wealthy. The 
bankers also belonged to this class—Augustus once as censor 
admonished them for borrowing at low rates and lending 
at high—also merchants (mostly engaged in sea-trade and 
shipping) manufacturers, tax-farmers, purveyors, directors 
and partners in companies and mercantile enterprises (e.g. 
the providing horses for the Circus) Seneca speaks of a 
‘splendid ' knight, Cornelius Senecio, whose ability in business 
had enriched him, and whose death cut his career short: 
his money was invested on land and sea ; he found no industry 
amiss, and also farmed taxes. But investment was mostly 
in land. According to Quintilian, most of the jurors were 
landowners. The advocate must not seek terseness at the 
cost of intelligibility, or they would not follow his arguments. 

Men unqualified often posed as knights. At the Court 
of Augustus one Sarmentus, an Etruscan, a freedman or a slave 
(according to Horace, of a lady, according to others of Marcus 
Favonius, who died at Philippi), gained so much favour with 
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his wit that he could appear as a knight. Once, when sitting 
at the games in the equestrian benches, the populace sang 
jeering songs at him. A trial for unlawful assumption of 
the title ended, thanks to his supporters, in an acquittal. In 
23 A.D. Gaius Sulpicius Galba, as aedile, complained in the 
Senate that even publicans wore the golden ring; this was 
forthwith forbidden and the prohibition sharpened next year 
by the Lex Viselha. During the censorship of Claudius (47 
A.D.) the knight Titus Flavius Proculus prosecuted no less than 
four hundred persons, freedmen having their property con- 
fiscated as well. Under Nero few freedmen dared so presume : 
Trimalchio, in Petronius, wears a ring half-gilded on one side, 
and on the gold set with iron stars. Martial never mentions 
such proceedings: but often speaks of Domitian’s Edict 
(circa 89), prohibiting unqualified use of the equestrian benches, 
& practice condoned up to then. But richly dressed men, 
loudly commending these ordinances, would still intrude in 
these seats ; they were recognized, and removed, and ' knights 
could at last sit at ease, and in their proper dignity, free 
from the pressure of the vulgar'. Martial and Juvenal use 
the expression vernae equites for such false pretenders, and 
they must have been a standing feature of Rome. Martial 
wrote an epigram on a barber who was decked by his mistress 
with a knight's feather, was accused, condemned and fled 
to Sicily. 


IV. THE THIRD ESTATE 


$ 1. RicHES AND POVERTY 

Rome was mainly peopled by the ‘third estate’; in this 
class the proletariate formed the majority; it lived on 
the ' panem et circenses ', the generous distribution of which 
was ever inflating its numbers. The great distributing of 
corn gave only the majority of the male freemen the barest 
livelibood, and thus in the over-big over-rich city, there was 
also poverty and need. The poor man, says Martial, may 
well be a Stoic, and despise his life; it was no merit of his. 
Their dark rooms, two hundred steps up, were not as high 
as a man's stature. Their hearth was cold, a jug with a 
broken handle, a mat, a heap of straw, an empty bedstead, 
was their furniture ; a short toga by day and night their only 
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protection against the cold ; vinegar-wine and black bread 
their food. Bread, beans and turnips (the workman’s lunch), 
lentils, onions, garlic, peas (one as bought a good meal), and 
fish, were their diet; leeks and a boiled sheep's head, or a 
smoked pig’s head, was luxury. On July 1, the usual day 
for moving, many poor families might be seen, driven out 
by the estate-agent, after he had taken all their best property 
in distraint ; with what was left they were sent into the street, 
‘a first of July disgrace’, says Martial. A pale-faced man, 
exhausted with frost and hunger, the ' Irus of his day ', and 
three women more like megaeras, dragging a bedstead one 
leg short, and a table two legs short, and other rubbish, a horn 
lamp and lantern, broken crockery, a rusted coalbox, a pot 
stinking of fish, an old wreath of black fleabane (esteemed 
a cure and hung up in bedrooms), a piece of Toulouse cheese, 
string to support the absent leek and garlic, a pot filled with 
a cheap depilatory. Why should they seek a dwelling ? the 
poet asked ; they could live free on the bridge. Bridges, steps, 
thresholds, inclines, were, as in modern Rome, the beggars' 
resorts: there, and in the /ora, their picture of woe, their 
rags, and their maims and wounds (blind men led by a dog), 
sought to awaken pity: their hoarse voices intoned petitions 
for alms. Their refuge in the cold rain of December might 
be an open archway ; their dog their sole friend, and their 
food dog's bread (bran-bread); their wealth a staff, a blanket 
or a mat, and a knapsack ; their salvation solitary death. 

Not all the poor were so poor. Some might be well off, 
by some vicissitude, such as raised slaves. Clesippus, a 
hunchbacked ugly slave, who had learnt fulling, was bought 
by Gegania at auction as part of a lot with a Corinthian 
candelabrum ; he became his mistress’ lover, and her heir. 
When a rich man, he worshipped, as his god, his saviour 
candelabrum. Such careers were not rare under the Emperors. 
Licinius Sura, the friend of Trajan, hada love-boy Philostorgos, 
whose wealth irritated a friend of Epictetus ; the philosopher 
rejoined that Fate was not to blame, but he would not purchase 
wealth at that price. Juvenal had to see his former barber 
become owner of many country-houses, and be as rich as a 
lord; and Martial look on at a freedman shoemaker, who 
used to pull up old skins with his teeth, living in luxury on his 
former patron's Praenestine estates. Former horn-players 
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in gladiatorial touring companies often themselves came 
to give gladiatorial games, as also did, under Domitian, a 
shoemaker at Bologna, and a fuller at Modena. (Modena 
was a centre for fulling and wool-making). Such pieces of 
luck were few: but often did dirty dealers or auctioneers 
make more than advocates. 24,000 sesterces seems to 
have sufficed for a modest livelihood for one.  Juvenal's 
Naevolus wishes for 20,000, and a little silver, not finely 
wrought, but not too simple, two strong Moesian slaves, to 
clear his way to the Circus, and two skilful artisans, to earn 
him something. This poverty would be bearable. 


§ 2. INDUSTRY: CRAFTS AND TRADE 


There was no unemployment at Rome for the willing 
worker, however poor. There was no export trade, and 
little manufacture, except perhaps of some military articles: 
a union of such catapult-makers is known of. The imports 
were enormous, and Rome was the principal exchange of 
the world. Transporters of wares on the river, which Pliny 
calls ‘gentlest bearer of the world’s traffic’, stevedores, 
warehouses and their staff, the many middlemen, employed 
thousands as sailors, divers, weighers, clerks, agents, com- 
missioners and porters; and in the exchange, besides the 
great bankers, there were many little money-lenders. 
The usurer flourished in Rome. Ambrosius’ description 
may well literally be antedated : in him, usurers systematically 
fleeced rich young men; either by loans, or by inducing 
them to purchase valueless goods: they would lend on old 
family estates, and dun hard, if necessary, exacting newer and 
severer terms. 

The underlings in trades and crafts were mostly slaves 
and freedmen working for their master, possibly on com- 
mission. The rich supplied many of their own needs through 
their slaves. A Yorkshire inscription in a tavern runs: 
‘Hail, oh god of this place; slave (servude), be zealous at 
your goldsmith’s work in thisinn’. But the need of providing 
the huge population with the necessary living wage, and the 
various and exigent luxuries of the rich, kept many independent 
handicraftsmen and dealers at work. But most of these 
even must have been freedmen, as the slaves would live 
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for themselves on what they had learnt for their masters, 
and as the poor free contemned such employment. 

Scanty as the sources are, the crafts and trades of Rome 
may be reconstructed. The gazetteers of the early fourth 
century mention 254 bakeries (fifteen to twenty per regio, 
and twenty-four in one) and 2,300 oil-shops.  Foodstuffs 
gave employment to thousands: and there were special 
markets for cattle, plgs, corn, vegetables, fish and delicacies ; 
clothing-trades, dwellings, furniture were also amply catered 
for. 

The complex division of labour incident to highly developed 
industrialism entailed a large populace engaged in the trades 
and the crafts. Many such workers of single articles formed 
guilds. From the ancient guild of the shoemakers, dating 
back to Numa, there had seceded the bootmakers’ guild, 
which Alexander Severus reorganized. Sandal-makers there 
also were sufficient to name a street, slipper-makers, ladies 
shoemakers and other specialists in this craft, all similarly 
organized. Trajan reorganized the bakers’ union, and, 
besides this, many special pastries had their proper guild. 
The copper-smelters were specialized into potters, makers 
of candelabra, lanterns, weights, helmets and shields: the 
ironmakers into fabricants of locks, knives, axes and hatchets, 
scythes and swords. Under Augustus a guild of ladder 
and stepmakers (scalari?) had been formed. The restoration 
of works of art in metal busied modellers, founders, polishers, 
gilders, sculptors, chisellers and machine-workers ; jewelry 
workers in pearls and diamonds ; besides the guilds of gold and 
silversmiths, there were ringmakers', goldbeaters’ and gilders' 
unions. St. Augustine compares the lesser gods, with their 
very limited power, to the craftsmen in the Streets of the 
Silversmiths, where every completed work has passed through 
many hands, where the mastery of the whole is hard to learn, 
and the special part easy. As in the nineteenth century, 
colonies of similar workers congregated at Rome and elsewhere 
in Italy in special districts. 

The division of labour was most complex in art: the 
enormous demand for the unique products resulted in a 
large manufacture of them. The mural decorations of 
Pompeii, as also at Rome and elsewhere, point to decorators' 
guilds, in which painters of houses, of arabesques, flowers, 
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animals and scenery worked together. In the sculptors' 
yards of Rome (mostly in the ninth regio, between the Porticus 
Europae, the Circus Agonalts and the Via Recta ; also perhaps 
near the marble-wharves) statues were often transformed, 
even new heads put on: in the Pandects it is observed that 
a legacy of a statue held good, though an arm had been 
substituted before the testator's death. Tombstones were a 
special branch of work: in Petronius Habinnas is a stone- 
worker, of whom Trimalchio orders his monuments. In the 
Pandects a partnership for restoring gravestones is mentioned, 
one member giving the capital, and the other his ability. 
Some workers specialized on genii, their yards stood behind 
the Temple of Castor ; and others in eyes of some coloured 
material. This manner of production, together with the 
frequent employment of slaves, led to a great cheapness of 
statues, portraits ranging up from 3,000 sesterces. Similarly, 
expanding trade caused specialization: thus, lupine-sellers 
were a special branch of vegetable-dealers: in drugs, colours, 
salts, essences, toilette accessories, there were many special 
guilds ; and so, too, amongst the tailors for cloaks, mantles, 
summer garments, etc. 

These very heterogeneous industries were carried on in the 
most frequented parts: at the end of the first century the 
nuisance of the shops which projected from the house-fronts 
had to be inhibited. Streets were named after their occupants, 
e.g. the streets of the corn-merchants, harness-makers, 
sandal-makers, wood-traders, glaziers, salve-dealers, scythe- 
makers. Such congregation was no doubt involved by the 
specialized labour, as St. Augustine observed. The Via Sacra, 
one of Rome’s principal highways, was the Bond Street of 
Rome, containing, according to inscriptions, besides purveyors 
of luxury, jewellers, metal founders, and sculptors, a dealer 
in colours, a flute-maker, and a writing-teacher. Ivory dice 
might there be bought, and ‘ Caietan' cord (really from Gaul), 
crystal balls, peacock feather fans, and other ladies’ articles, 
fruit for dessert and crowns for the topers at banquets. 
Rome’s best shops, however, at about 100 A.D., were in the 
markets, surrounding the Saepia of the Campus Martius. 
There fine slaves were to be had, large citron-wood table-tops, 
ivory, banquet couches inlaid with tortoise-shell, ancient 
bronze statues, crystal and murrha vessels, silver beakers of 
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antique design, collars of gold set with emeralds, big pearl 
earrings, as well as less expensive wares. Other shops for 
luxury were in the regio Tusca, and in the arcades surrounding 
the Circus. 

The shops and taverns in all their breadth opened on 
to the street, and were closed in with linen curtains, covered 
with notices or paintings: they also had signboards. Some 
tablets in relief have been preserved, which were either 
signs, or they may have decorated the shopkeepers’ 
tombstones. On a ham-dealer's sign, there are five hams 
ranged arow. Two of these advertise two branches of a 
tailor’s firm for men and for women; the design is a man 
or woman and their retinue examining proffered articles. 
One such sign represents a hare, two wild boars, and several 
large birds hanging on the wall; and a young girl bargaining 
with the mistress of the shop; both figures’ costume, bear- 
ing and execution show the refining influence of Greece, like 
other examples, such as funeral monuments, which testify 
“how much more general than in modern days, even in later 
antiquity and the lower ranks, was the need of beautifying 
life by art, and leaving posterity some record and remembrance ’. 
Thus workmen would have tombstones depicted with scenes 
from their lives; there is one relief, a well-known group 
of the three Graces, and a matron fully clothed, her dress 
drawn over her head: the inscription is ‘to the four sisters’ ; 
it must have been the sign of a shop or inn, or, maybe, 
bawdy-house. A Greek-Latin book of dialogues contains the 
following: ‘I am going to the tailor. How much does this 
pair cost ? One hundred denarii. How much is the water- 
proof? Two hundred denarii. That is too dear; take a 
hundred. Impossible ; Ihave to pay so much for it wholesale. 
What shall I then give? What you like. [To the slave 
or attendant] Give him 125 denarii. Shall we go to the linen- 
merchant ?’ Bargaining was customary, as Juvenal witnesses : 
a schoolteacher must expect a deduction from his salary, 
like a dealer on his rugs and bed-linen. 

It is almost only from such reliefs and inscriptions that we 
get some insight into the lives of these many workers. They 
remind us how little we know: one inscription at Hierapolis 
in Great Phrygia of the second or third century, records 
a society of purple-workers founded for mutual support, 
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another in Sardes, 459 A.D., a quarrel—such as frequently arose 
among the Mauri in the Eastern Empire—between men 
and masters (épyod8drat xai épyoAd8o:): the former had discon- 
tinued a building-operation. The Roman mimi and atellanae, 
which borrowed their scene from these social strata, are unfor- 
tunately lost, and Petronius' bourgeois are South Italian only. 
The extant literature is entirely from a sphere which had 
more contempt than interest for the lower orders, the men 
who, day by day, tucked in their tunics behind the counter, 
or stood in apron and cap by their bench in the workshop, 
where nothing noble could be made, only the daily bread 
earned—where cheap goods were sold at $0 per cent. profit, 
be they hides or fragrances; for them profit was the best of 
scents. People of higher standing were no more connected 
with even the uncleanest business (e.g. the letting of houses 
and property for brothels) than are Russian grandees with 
the cheap spirit-stills ; the transaction of such affairs by 
slaves and freedmen left them untainted: little tradesmen 
were taunted for their innocent cupidity. Pliny says that 
tailors watched the sinking of the Pleiades, on ther 1th November, 
to see if it were cloudy—a sign of a rainy winter—or bright—a 
sign of a rough winter; and to judge whether to raise the 
price of cloaks or underclothing: he sees in this a cheating 
disposition. Workmen received, if satisfactory, a small extra 
wage called corollarium. 

Workmen and small tradesmen were the most conservative 
class, as every revolution, riot, or civil war spelt their ruin. . 
Cicero, enouncing a sempiternal truth, says: ‘Most of the 
innkeepers desire peace. Their livelihood depends on their 
custom, which involves calm: every time they are closed, 
they lose, and what if they are burnt down ?' This was 
what happened in street fights. In the combat between 
the people and the Praetorians, 237-8, the latter, pelted from 
the roofs, set fire to the closed doors of inns and houses. It 
was usual to see in inns, shops, workshops and offices badly 
executed busts, almost caricatures, of the reigning Emperors. 
On the imperial birthdays and festivals in the Emperor's 
honour, and other occasions, taverns were decked with laurels 
and lighted up: on days of imperial mourning they were 
closed. 

The medicval guilds had their patron saints; the Roman 
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their tutelary gods with their holy days. Most general was 
the 19th March, the foundation day of the Temple of Minerva, 
protectress of all craft and art guilds, on the Aventine: 
later on, the festival was prolonged till the evening of the 
23rd March. According to Ovid, spinstresses, weavers, fullers, 
painters, shoemakers, sculptors, doctors, schoolmasters (and 
their pupils had holidays) took part in it. The 9th of June 
(the Day of Vesta) was celebrated by millers and bakers ; 
donkeys were wreathed with flowers and loaves, and 
mills were garlanded. The guild of musicians (especially 
flautists), who played at acts of public worship, had their 
feast in the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, and, on the 13th 
June, crossed Rome in masks and disguised (generally in female 
garb), intoxicated, singing parodies set to ancient tunes. 
At such industrial festivals processions were common: one 
picture at Pompeii represents a procession of carpenters, 
and figures of men sawing, and others similar were carried 
about by the younger men. At Rome and elsewhere the guilds 
had a regular part in great processions, such as triumphs and 
imperial arrivals, and flaunted their flags bravely: no doubt 
they had their own banner bearers. A marble tablet found 
at Ostia contains a monthly list of members of an association 
(one a woman), and their contributions, the interest on which, 
at 12 per cent. went towards a common celebration of all their 
birthdays. One general festival of the common people (March 
15) was the day of Anna Perenna, a goddess of the year, held in 
an orchard at the first mile-stone on the Via Flaminia (not far 
from the Porta del Popolo). The girls sang very free satires 
of ancient origin ; men and women lay down together on the 
grassy shores of the Tiber, in the open, or in huts, or improvised 
tents of reeds covered with their /ogas. There they had 
drinking-bouts, and prayed for as many years as they drew 
spoons from the bran-pie; sang theatrical ditties, capered 
about, and returned home, riotously supporting one another, 
the mockery of all who came their way 

The guilds also provided for funerals: but most of the 
poor, who could not raise the money for their own burial, 
contributed monthly to death-funds, which admitted free- 
men, freedmen and slaves, and assured the members proper 
exsequies, generally in the Columbarsta: these were huge 
vaulted buildings with rows of pigeon-holes. Such associations 
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also had their standing festivals, and celebrated the birthday 
of their patron deity (the dedication-day of his idol) with 
a banquet. Amongst the extant statutes of such associations, 
those of the ' Adorers of Diana and Antinous’ at Lanuvium 
(Città Lavigna) of 133 A.D. give an interesting] glimpse into 
the nature of these mortuary guilds, and an idea of their 
festivals. By way of preface is the warning: 'Do thou, 
novice, first read the statutes, and have heed not to encumber 
 thyself or thy heirs’. New members paid an entrance fee 
of 100 sesterces, and an amphora of good wine: the annual 
contribution of fifteen sesterces was paid in monthly sums of 
five asses. 300 sesterces were allowed for individual funerz2ls, 
except for suicides, fifty being reserved for the procession 
and distributed at the pyre. Grievances were to be dealt 
with at general meetings, so as ' on feast-days to carouse at 
ease’. Carousals were organized by four members appointed 
for every year; they had to provide covers or pillows for 
the couches, hot water and dishes and four amphorae of good 
wine, and a loaf of twoasses and four sardines forevery member. 
The expenses of the meals were probably met out of the 
interest of a capital sum given by some benefactor: wine 
could scarcely have been insufficient, as besides initial con- 
tributions, slaves on manumission had to give an amphora. 
There were six drinking-bouts a year; at the two principal 
ones, the birthdays of Diana and Antinous, the president, 
who was elected for five years, and received double portions, 
had to distribute oil at the public bath before the banquet. 
He also had to offer wine and incense at all feast days. At 
the end of his term, if he had administered well, he received 
one and a half times his share. Any one, who, at a feast, 
quarrelled and left his seat, was sconced four sesterces ; any 
one guilty of abusive language, twelve ; any one who insulted 
the president, twenty. When Christianity made inroads among 
these small tradesmen, many would not immediately renounce 
the benefits of these associations. In the letters of Bishop 
Cyprianus of Carthage, one Martialis is accused of ' frequenting 
the disgusting banquets of an association and by its means 
burying his children in heathen fashion in unhallowed graves’. 

Indications are to hand of social and intellectual culture 
in this class, naturally not over great ; as the bad grammar 
and spelling of their inscriptions show. In Gellius, a gram- 
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marian calls an unknown word ‘ plebeian and vulgar’. Yet 
lines from Virgil, whose popularity perhaps exceeded Shake- 
speare’s, were in every one's mouth, abused and misused. A 
sign of a venison-dealer is inscribed from the Aeneid : 


Whilst shadowy mountains 
Rise to protect wild deer and stars circle still round the Pole-star, 
Ever shall live thy name, thy honour, thy glory, eternal. 


They also attempted original verse. One inscription 
laments the loss of a thirteen-year-old slave, the darling of his 
master, probably a goldsmith : 


Skilled was his hand in the art of finishing necklaces finely, 
And to enclose in hand-wrought gold bright glittering jewels. 


Their manners, no doubt, left something to be desired. 
Hucksters in salt-fish were said, by a Graecism, to snuffle 
with their elbows, and their boys were unusually vulgar. 
Masters not unfrequently abused their disciplinary powers 
against their apprentices, even if free; one such clumsy 
pupil had his eye knocked out with a last. In the civic 
life of Pompeii, apprentices were not insignificant. Amongst 
the city election placards posted on to the walls, there is one 
written by the apprentices, and another by one Saturninus, - 
' cum discentes' (sic). Some inscriptions on graves faithfully 
record the good qualities of the deceased. One freedman 
goldsmith, ‘a master-maker of Clodian jars’, is eulogized by 
his patron, as one ‘ who insulted no one, never thwarted his 
patron. He always had a mass of gold and silver and was 
never avaricious’. The tombstone of a freedman pearl-dealer 
on the Vía Sacra begs the passer-by not to injure the grave 
where the bones of a man rest who was good, merciful, and a 
friend of the poor. One Lucius Nerusius Mithres, according 
to the hexameters on his tombstones, which are an acrostic of 
his name, was well known in the Holy City for his conscientious 
business habits as a goat-skin dealer, and for having, as a 
contractor, rendered all his dues to the fisc, and made equitable 
bargains. He had prospered, built himself a marble house, 
helped the indigent: and his great desert be deemed his 
building a burial-place for all his freedmen and freedwomen 
and their heirs. 

Workmen often made an extra income by rearing and 
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training birds, though necessarily in competition with pro- 
fessional rearers. Manilius mentions trainers who traversed 
the town with caged birds, all their possessions being one 
sparrow. In these accounts, few as they are, workmen are 
several times mentioned as owners. A poor shoemaker had 
trained a raven to congratulate Augustus: the purchase was 
declined, as Augustus had sycophants enough already: but 
the bird repeated at the right time his master’s complaint: 
‘All my trouble’s gone for nothing’, and was bought at a 
high price. A barber on the Forum had a magpie, which 
imitated musical sounds and men’s and animals’ tones: one 
day a stately funeral procession stopped in front of the barber’s 
house, and the tuba blowers played a long piece. The magpie 
was silent awhile; envious magic was suspected: then 
she sang the whole of the funeral music from beginning to 
end. In the reign of Tiberiusa raven flew out of a nest in the 
Temple of Castor into a shoemaker’s opposite, and the master 
taught it speech. The raven learned to fly every morning 
to the rostrum, to address Tiberius, Drusus and Germanicus 
by name, to greet other passers, and was the wonder of all 
Rome. The owner of a shop near by killed it (on the pretext 
of anger, as it had dirtied a pair of new shoes), and the enraged 
people drove the murderer out of the district and afterwards 
murdered him. The bird was solemnly borne by two Moors 
to a pyre on the Via Appia, followed by a multitude with 
wreaths. Pliny, on the authority of the Acta diurna, dates this 
on the 28th March, 35. 


§ 3. MISCELLANEOUS CRAFTS, ARTS, AND PURSUITS 


(i) General 


Not only handwork and shopkeeping, but many other, often 
profitable, businesses were considered ungentlemanly. The 
poor free-born man of liberal education spoke contemptuously 
of men who grew rich by the undertaking of funerals, bakeries, 
bathhouses, the farming of river and harbour dues, public 
works, the clearing of the cloacae, or as auctioneers of rubbish 
or priceless wares, and through other businesses. 

Two employments were so vile as to disqualify (by a law of 
Caesar’s) for election to city offices: those of undertakers 
and public criers (praecones) Pyvaecones were used for all 
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purposes of publicity, e.g. to proclaim lost articles, runaway 
slaves; but their main function was auctioneering, and 
the close connexion of this business and that of the public 
jesters may have caused their disrepute. But this fact made 
it very profitable: for public auction in Rome included, in 
part, our commission-agencies, which effected the sale of the 
superfluities of an inheritance, or the raising of a sudden 
loan. In the stead of the business-man, a professional middle- 
man came in, the coactor argentarsus or exactionum, so called 
from his having to dun for single demands: a profession 
in general disesteem. For his trouble and risk he received 
I per cent. on the price: and the quantity of the work explains 
the lowness of the rate ; it might be more in especially trouble- 
some business. Horace’s father had been a coactor, and profits 
were then as low as those of a public crier ; but by about 50 
A.D., in consequence of greater facility and promptitude 
in transfers, both made larger profits. Strabo says houses 
were constantly changing hands. Arruntius Euarestus, an 
auctioneer who angled successfully in the troubled waters 
after the murder of Caligula, was (according to Josephus) 
as rich as the richest, and powerful then and after. In Martial 
a maiden is wooed by ten poets, seven lawyers, four tribunes 
and two praetors, and, without further thought, espoused to 
an auctioneer. Nor foolishly. A boy, if he is to make 
his way, ought not to study or poetize; rather should he 
ply the cither or flute, or, if long-headed, the hammer or 
architect’s rule. 

Architecture Cicero collocates with medicine as a useful 
art, and of all arts the most respectable: it was also the most 
profitable. Under Augustus (according to Vitruvius) even 
the profession was so overcrowded that they had to advertise 
themselves, and many were incompetent. The demand 
increased owing to the numbers of erections, public and private, 
necessitated in part by fire and collapse, in part by the building 
mania of the rich: the smallness of the city was compensated 
by the endless possibilities of the country. 

Excepting for some famous and highly paid artists, little 
is known of the despised sculptors and painters. Musicians 
might make much: the economical Vespasian paid Terpnus 
and Diodorus the citharists 200,000 for their performances 
at the rededication of the Theatre of Marcellus. Teaching 
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was profitable: and the salaries of distinguished singers and 
citharists awoke the envy of the learned. ‘Learn’, says 
Juvenal to the rhetorician, ' the fee Chrysogonus and Pollio 
make for teaching rich children the cither, and you will tear 
up Theodorus' manual'. Neroand Domitian patronized music 
more than any others. Under Domitian Martial wrote as 
above, and that he was going to return from Forum Cornelii 
to Rome, as a citharist. Art, too, like music, paid well, if 
popular, especially acting and dancing, and also fencing and 
circus-driving. 

The learned professions were relegated, like the arts and 
their appliances, to the third estate, or to slaves. Galen 
selects, as noble departments, medicine, rhetoric, music, 
geometry, arithmetic, accountantship, astronomy, grammar, 
and law; to which sculpture and painting may be added. 
The last two, as employments, brought in the quickest returns : 
hence Lucian was apprenticed to his uncle, the sculptor. 
The learned professions required laborious and unremunerative 
preparation for years, and ' hard it was, for men in poor circum- 
stances, to rise' (Juvenal) There is some information as 
to their position in life. 


(ii) Teachers, Rhetoricians and Advocates 


During the first centuries, the teaching profession had 
no assured position, nor the esteem of an official security. 
Education was in the Early Empire not regarded as a matter 
of State, and, in the second century, to a very slight extent, 
being, if anything, municipalized. Up to then education 
was a private concern, and only fostered by the immunity 
of teachers from town rates. This is confirmed by a communal 
decree, recently discovered, in South Portugal; there a school 
was maintained or being proposed. Elementary schools must 
have existed even in small provincial towns; only the larger 
cities had secondary schools in the sciences, or in the highest 
subject, viz. oratory. Hence children were sent to a larger 
‘town or to Rome for a good education. The school, kept 
by the elder Statius at Naples, received pupils from Lucania 
and Apulia; the school of one Flavius in Venusia, to which 
the big boys of influential centurions daily went with their 
slates and pencases, could not satisfy the paternal care of 
Horace’s father : despite his poverty, he sent his son to Rome 
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to be educated along with knights and senators. In the 
first years of Trajan, Como, having no teachers of rhetoric, 
had to betake itself to Milan, until Pliny the Younger proposed 
to contribute one third, together with the families interested, 
so as to pay a teacher at his native Como. He could not quite 
consent to promise the whole amount to the town, as muni- 
cipalized schools were often in the gift of electioneering 
committees. As in this case, applicants used to go to 
Rome to gain practice, and, armed with letters from the great 
men of Rome, give public exhibitions of their ability to 
speak and to teach, in competition for the post. Gellius was 
present at such a probationary recitation at Brundusium of a 
Roman-trained orator. He read out a passage from Virgil 
very badly, and asked the listeners to question him. One 
of Gellius' questions completely nonplussed him. 

Antoninus Pius assigned salaries, payable by the communes, 
to rhetoricians and philosophers in all of the provinces, and 
enacted their immunity from civic burdens in a decree; 
nominally applying to the League of Cities in Asia, but really 
tothe whole Empire. In the larger cities there might be ten 
physicians, five rhetors, and five grammarians ; in the smaller, 
seven, four, and four respectively, and in the smallest five of the 
first, and three of the two last. This allowance was obviously 
marginal, and wholly insufficient for cities, like Ephesus and 
Smyrna, two of the largest in the Empire; hence in rhetoric 
and grammar alone, these few official teachers must have 
been largely privately supplemented. Gellius often speaks of 
grammarians, in great repute at Rome as teachers, and never 
refers to the official teachers: were there any such in the 
Athenaeum founded by Hadrian, they must have been incom- 
mensurably few in comparison with the private tutors. And 
the public positions in the other cities were much sought 
after. The tombstone of a Latin grammarian at Tritium 
Magallum in Tarragonese Spain mentions as an extraordinary 
fact his official appointment by the city at the age of twenty- 
five. Teachers might also receive decorations, as did a 
Latin grammarian at Verona, a knight who was given the 
insignia of a decurio. 

The grammarians, or teachers of the two languages and the 
poetical contents of each, often took single pupils and resident 
posts, or kept private schools, as the more prominent of them 
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usually did; as Quintilian says, they deemed themselves 
worthy of a larger theatre, and left mere pedagogy to the 
weaker brethren. But, for high fees, they would also take 
private pupils. Marcus Aurelius was ever grateful to his great- 
grandfather for his never having been to a public school, and 
for having had such a tutor, on the true calculation that, for 
this purpose, no expense could be too great. It was always 
men of lower standing who took up the teaching profession ; 
and at Rome, freedmen, peregrini, provincials, who, consequent 
on Julius Caesar's grant of the franchise to teachers, flocked 
thither. Many of them came from Greece and the Fast, as 
Greek was eagerly learnt at Rome. 

Most of the teachers followed no inner call, but only the 
need of bread, as may be gathered from the fact that, of the 
most famous and learned grammarians or philologists of 
Rome in the first century, several (on the authority of 
Suetonius) only chanced on this occupation, or came to it as 
a makeshift. Many built up their knowledge, as slaves or 
freedmen in the service of erudites, or as pedagogues accom- 
panying a boy to school. The famous Orbilius had been servant 
to a magistrate, and then served in the foot and the. horse. 
Marcus Valerius Probus of Berytus, who was even more 
renowned, only took to linguistics after losing every chance 
of a subaltern's post. A third had begun as a prize-fighter, 
a fourth as a clown. Pertinax, the future Emperor, however, 
the son of a freedman wood-dealer, exchanged this profession, 
unsuitable to him, for military service. 

It was universally held that a teacher's bread was hardly 
won. Ausonius says that no grammarian was ever happy, 
and that an exception to this rule would be an offender against 
grammar. The work and conditions were severe, the gain 
scanty ; few were those consolable by the feeling that it was a 
lofty and royal calling ' to instruct the witless in good manners 
and holy knowledge’. The lessons began at or before day- 
break : the teacher had to be up and about, long before the smith 
or the weaver, to breathe air sullied by the boys' lamps, which 
begrimed the busts of Horace and Virgil in the schoolroom. 
The number of school hours varied, but, with the authority of 
Ausonius, was usually six. Galen tells a tale of a grammarian 
Diodorus, who was subject to epileptic fits, unless he took 
nourishment during this time, and, on his advice, took, at the 
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third or fourth hour, bread soaked in wine, which restored 
him. But, in Greek-Latin schools, the pupils at midday . 
went home for their early meal, changed and came back for 
the afternoon. The usual entering age, according to Paul of 
Aegina, whose rules more or less define the practice in the 
early centuries and in the West, was six or seven; geometry, 
grammar and gymnastics begun at twelve; the years from 
fourteen to twenty given to higher mathematics and philosophy 
and the severer exercises. The teacher’s worst task was 
to keep discipline among the excitable and fidgety boys, 
whose moral education he had to supervise like a father. St. 
Augustine repents, in his Confessions, his schoolboy sins: his 
fear of making a mistake was greater than his endeavour to 
rid himself of envy of those of superior social standing. He 
was always deceiving his pedagogues, teachers and parents, 
loved playing with nuts, balls and birds, seeing pantomimes 
and acting them. 

Many schoolboy scrawls have been found on the walls in 
Pompeii. We also have a schoolboy's Will of Sir Jack 
Porker (Marcus Grannius Corocotta), a great favourite with 
the 'curly-haired legions'; the victim before immolation at 
the cook's knife-blade leaves his father Sir Boar-Larding 
(Verrinus Lardinus) thirty measures of acorns, his bristles to 
the shoemakers, his ears to the doves, his tongue to advocates 
and babblers, and so on : his tombstone is to be engraved in 
golden letters, ‘Sir Jack Porker lived 9994 years; one half 
more would have made him a Millenarian’. As now, so then ; 
school-wit is the same, the same little wars between boy and 
master, the same boyish gibes. A Greek collection of anecdotes 
has preserved us the following schoolboy story. An elemen- 
tary teacher tells one boy : ' Dionysius, attention ! No fooling !’ 
The boy replies he wasn't doing anything: the master rejoins, 
“take it for next time’. Quintilian says one of the reasons 
of the preferability of school to home teaching is the formation 
of friendships and the incentive of equal rivalry. Others 
maintained that school-life corrupted morals, though boys 
of good family were accompanied there by their pedagogues : 
the reputation of the teachers was also often impugned. 
Discipline was enforced by the cane and the whip: only a 
minority (one of them Quintilian) took a humane view, con- 
demning corporal punishment. The hardships of the teacher 
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were often aggravated by the pretensions of the parents, 
over whose unreasonableness and over-fondness of their boys 
Orbilius wrote a whole book of plaints. School-dust, at 
least, was a curse from which teachers in Rome were free, as 
they taught in spaces open or half-open, on flat roofs, or 
in the courtyard adjoining the street, separated from it by a 
curtain. The summer holidays lasted three to four months, 
for, in the summer, Martial says, boys, if healthy, could learn 
enough of themselves. There were, besides, many festival 
days. Private tutors, especially Greeks, complained, often not 
unjustifiably, of all kinds of maltreatment and humiliations, 
and that they scarcely earned enough to pay shoemaker or 
tailor: whilst Romans asserted that, in the houses of the 
rich, these foreigners were preferred to them, and intrigued 
and wormed themselves to the effective sovereignty of the 
home. 

Grammatical instruction at Rome was poorly paid. Juvenal 
gave 500 sesterces (5 gold pieces) as the fee for a year of eight 
months’ work: but even thus the earnings for thirty scholars 
was only 15,000 sesterces (£163 2s. 6d.), without deductions for 
rent, etc. Good teachers were, no doubt, better paid : some 
may have had more pupils, some less: Martial makes one 
petition the Emperor for the Privilege of Three Scholars, 
instead of Three Children. In Diocletian's tariff the monthly 
fees for reading and writing are fixed at fifty, for arithmetic or 
shorthand seventy-five, for Greek and Latin and Mathematics 
zoo denarii (then worth less than 4s.). The competition was 
great ; at theclose of the Republic, there were twenty schools 
at Rome. Many schools were held in partnership, and older 
teachers (e.g. the friend of St. Augustine, Verecundus at Milan) 
employed assistants. Schoolmasters, generally, as Ovid says, 
but for a few great exceptions, drew very small incomes. 
Marcus Verrius Flaccus and his whole school was taken in by 
Augustus into the Palatium, and he received 100,000 sesterces 
(or £1,087 3s.od.) for teaching his grandchildren. Remmius 
Palaemon derived an income of 400,000 from his school, and no 
less from his private property, built in the first instance on his 
profession, and increased by a tailor’s business and agricultural 
profits. Thus he, with the help of an expert, made a neglected 
vineyard at Nomentum (which he bought for 600,000) realize 
in less than eight years 400,000 on the vintage, and sold the 
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estate in ten years at four times the price of purchase to 
Seneca, who was a zealous cultivator of the vine and often 
mentions this estate. Epaphroditus of Chaeronea, a teacher 
in Rome from Nero's reign to Nerva's (he died at the age of 
seventy-five) owned two houses at Rome and a library of 
30,000 volumes of great value and rarity. Grammarians 
received no other official posts, save as librarians in Rome 
and Alexandria, the higher places in the Correspondence 
Department only very exceptionally. 

Professors of oratory were, to some extent, in similar 
difficulties. They, too, had toendure the whims of parents and 
the indiscipline of pupils, who often preferred dice or tops 
to the dying speech of Cato, and rubbed their eyes with oil, 
so as to malinger. Quintilian finds pleasure in recollecting 
that teachers arranged the class according to the work done ; 
the value set on being top boy proves they were all still boys. 
Some few may have been older, e.g. Gellius, who attended as 
a young man. Martial calls Quintilian, as professor of oratory, 
* the noblest guide of irresolute youth’. The rhetor Verginius 
Flavus was banished at the time of the Conspiracy of Piso 
for his influence over his tuvenes. Juvenal mentions that 
Rufus the rhetorician and others had been beaten by their 
own pupils. St. Augustine found the Carthaginian boys so 
wild that he abandoned his school of oratory there and settled 
at Rome, where discipline was less lax. And, at Rome, he 
fared so ill that he applied for a post at Milan. Libanius 
generally received nothing, as his pupils were too poor, or 
gambled or debauched away the moneys given by their 
fathers to pay the fees. But rhetoricians received more than 
grammarians (Juvenal mentions 2,000 sesterces, {21 15s., as 
the fee): their position was more assured and in greater 
esteem ; the course was higher, taken by adults, and of practical 
necessity, as choice and flowing speech was the first requisite 
of culture, and indispensable for many situations and all 
the higher offices. Professorships of Greek and Latin oratory 
were then, in Rome and elsewhere, the only municipally 
paid posts: at Rome the salary was 100,000 (as much as a 
procurator of the third rank received, and four times as much 
as a military tribune). The first holder of the State Chair, 
founded by Vespasian, was the Spaniard Quintilian ; he gained 
great wealth, and, as tutor to the princes, consular insignia. 

R.L.M. M 
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Nero's avowed passion for oratory enabled many teachers 
of oratory to rise from the lowliest beginnings to senatorial 
rank and the highest honours. In the first century even, 
and yet more in the second, some might become imperial 
secretaries, and thereupon hold the higher offices. One 
anecdote makes an astrologer soothsay of a boy he would 
become a rhetor, a praefect and a provincial governor. Hence, 
this profession would be embraced by knights:  Blandus, 
under Augustus,is the first instance, freedmen having, up to 
that time, been the only givers of an instruction deemed 
dishonourable in an acquisition held in highest repute. 
Rhetors would often be knighted by the Emperors: thus, 
Dionysius of Miletus was knighted by Hadrian, made procurator 
in several provinces, and awarded the honour of the public 
meal at the Museum in Alexandria. Philostratus also 
mentions a sophist, Heliodorus, who with his sons was given 
the civitas by the Emperor (? Severus). No such tales are 
told of grammarians. After the second century, not only 
Rome, but nearly all the other cities and towns appointed 
rhetors, and the number of students at Rome increased 
considerably ; for, being armed with recommendations from 
the famous teachers of Rome, they could most easily gain 
official posts in Italy and the provinces. Pliny requests 
Tacitus to select from his many admirers young men suitable 
to teach rhetoric at Comum. Fronto applies to his son- 
in-law Aufidius Victorinus for a recommendation for Antonius 
Aquila the rhetor to a public professorship in Gaul, in the 
cities of which teachers of Greek rhetoric held public appoint- 
ments at the time of Strabo. Lucian boasts of being one of 
those, who held a highly paid post. 

The Courts of Justice afforded a more profitable theatre 
to the rhetorician than the lecture-room ; not every capable 
teacher could be an advocate, but many, like Quintilian, 
combined both, or passed from the one to the other, selecting 
the profession of teaching as a more peaceful occupation for 
old age. The great qualification for advocates was then 
eloquence, the special object of the jurist's ambition, to 
which the study of the law was subservient. Most of the 
professional advocati were simply rhetoricians, and employed 
pragmatici, or legal advisers, on both sides. Of these 
pragmatici mention will be made. 
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Advocacy was the obvious road of success to plebeians with 
brains and ambitions : ‘ the toga was the means of advance’, 
and worn by advocates and clients: Quintilian is called by 
Martial the ornament of /ogati. In Italy and the provinces 
this was the profession of the talented and ambitious (e.g. 
Lucian and Apuleius) : in Petronius the freedman will make his 
son an advocate, if not an auctioneer. Advocacy and law 
were the most honourable civil callings, and the only 
ones accessible to the third estate and reputable to knights 
and senators; the former was the only ladder to success for 
low-born talent and fortune; by it Eprius Marcellus and 
Vibius Crispus attained the Consulate, the Friendship of the 
Emperor, and great power. The authors of this epoch, Seneca, 
Suetonius, and the elder Pliny, were knights and began at the 
bar: Pliny the Younger, who pleaded in his nineteenth year, 
and Fronto, as senators, still remained true to advocacy. 

Famous advocates lived in great state; their roomy and de- 
corated atria daily crowded, their names in every one's mouth, 
courted by the rich and the mighty, sought for by strangers 
from districts whither their fame had penetrated. In their 
houses and the vestibules stood their statues (mostly erect- 
ed by grateful clients), and even equestrian figures of them. 
Their steps and their portals were decked with laurels 
commemorative of forensic victory. A great crowd would 
folow the triumphant pleader home, whilst the acquitted 
parties shaved their heads, as a sign of a danger escaped, and 
repaired to a temple to thank the gods. And what if advocates 
gained neither rank nor office? Their doors were besieged by 
parties, and guarded by janitors, and they gained wealth, in 
no dishonourable fashion. Besides these great advocates 
there were, of course, many small ones, too glad to devil four 
speeches for a piece of gold, with a commission to the prag- 
matics, scarce able to pay their rents. Country clients generally 
paid in kind. The rows of jars of fruit in the storeroom of a 
great advocate would bethe gift of some fat Umbrian defend- 
ant; hams and casks of salted fish a recollection of a Marsian 
client ; in Martial a Picenian sends his advocate a little box of 
olives for the Saturnalia, a set of seven glasses in coarse 
Saguntine work, and a red striped napkin: Juvenal mentions 
as fee five bottles of country wine, and so on. On the other 
hand, Martial implores clients to spare his friend Restitutus 
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the advocate such gifts on his birthday ; for a boastful shop- 
man by the Porticus Agrippae would send him purple cloaks ; 
a defendant in a suit for a drunken fight, dinner costumes ; 
the young woman, who has just divorced her husband, would 
herself bring genuine jewels, and the old connoisseur a fine 
piece of marble. 

The profession was very overcrowded, and advocates had 
to resort to advertisement of all sorts. To attract attention 
through an air of prosperity they always walked about with 
big bundles of documents, richly dressed, with retinues of slaves 
and clients round their sedan-chair ; they hired valuable rings 
to put on during the interview, so as to extort higher terms. 
They would bid their clients retail the facts to their assistant, 
or meet them * only on theday of hearing; thus to seem pressed 
with work, or to make a show of instant perspicuity’. For 
their speeches they would demand a very generous measure 
of water, wander far afield with much irrelevance, in an 
action for a lost hen mouth and intone and gesticulate about 
Marius and Sulla, the wars with Carthage and Mithridates, 
and their hoarseness would involve much alleviation. They 
did not stickle at hiring applause, and secured a fine escort 
home. Yet, even thus, fortune sometimes could not be 
bought: many had to suspend payment and betake them- 
selves to Gaul or Africa. No few prostituted their eloquence 
to any and every cause; many, piratically (in Quintilian’s 
phrase) settled their fees in advance. Martial specifies 2,000 
sesterces (£21 3s.) as such a fee, the client to pay half if he 
lost. Philostratus mentions that the famous sophist Polemo 
undertook an action in Sardes, on which the entire property 
of a rich Lydian depended, and exacted two talents (£472 2s.) 
as his fee. But the judges, too, occasionally sold their decision ; 
as actions might be prolonged even twenty years, and survive 
the original parties, besides consuming their property, Martial 
recommends payment as cheaper than litigation. Often, too, 
advocates * prevaricated ', i.e. were bribed by their opponents 
to present a bad case ;—though the penalty, if discovered, was 
disbarring. Hence advocates were abused as a ‘ venal race’, 
and their wives said to derive from their husband's greed for 
pelf, a greed for food. A further cause of disesteem was their 
habit of abusing not only their opponents (often at their 
clients' request), but their opponent advocate as well. Lucian 
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stigmatizes advocacy as indissociable from deceit, lying, im- 
pudence, and pushfulness. The picture Ammianus Marcellinus 
draws of all who live by litigation is even more lurid. Petti- 
foggers and wranglers were so many that their enemies com- 
pared their oratory tothe yelping of dogs. Their lively gestures 
were mocked at: a dumb jester of Tiberius boasts, in his 
inscription, of having been the first imitator of the advocates. 


(iii) Jurtsconsults 

The jurisconsults ranked as high as the advocates ; Quintilian 
mentions, as a favourite school-essay, ‘which of the two, 
a lawyer or a soldier, is of higher standing ? ' But law, whilst 
offering knights and senators a road to the highest positions, 
offered lesser folks something inferior to advocacy. Quintilian 
Says jurisprudence was practised mainly by disappointed 
barristers ; Libanius says only the slow-witted took to poring 
over the heavy parchments of juristic lore. But it was profit- 
able enough to attract many of the third estate. One of 
Petronius’ bourgeois gives his son a collection of red-backed 
books (codices), to 'learn a little law for home use', as ' it 
spelled money'. Juvenal says that in the lowest classes men 
were found capable of unravelling knotty points of law: in 
one of his satires, a father, goading his son on to work and 
earn, gives him a choice of advocacy, study of law and a 
centurionship. 

J'*«risconsulis also made money as teachers, as only few young 
men can have been introduced to the law by high professors of 
it, and been able to dispense with paid instructors. Very 
many took up this study ; provincials, Greeks even, flocked 
to Rome for this purpose. Most of the great jurists were 
provincials. Gaius came from Little Asia, Papinian from 
Syria, Ulpian from Tyre; Cervidius Scaevola, Modestinus, 
Callistratus, Marcianus, Tryphoninus, were all from the Greek 
Orient ; Salvius Julianus, and perhaps Tertullian, from Africa. 
Jurists of lower rank took fees for their courses ; but Masurius 
Sabinus (under Tiberius), who began poor, and was knighted 
only at the age of fifty, would not accept fees, but let his pupils 
support him. Ulpian mentions payment as the usual thing: 
it was preliminary to the course, as it could not be legally 
enforced afterwards. In Rome jurists were exempt from 
becoming twéores and other burdens, but not in the provinces. 
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In the first half of the second century, if not earlier, stationes 
were scattered throughout Rome, at which jurists gave public 
instruction and advice in law. Gellius (it was when he had 
abandoned the school for the law, about 160) says that the 
favourite question at these stations was whether a quaestor 
could be summoned by a praetor. Pompeius Auctus, who, 
according to Martial, ' sat in front of the Temple of Mars Ultor ' 
—i.e. had his ' station ' there—was ' deeply versed in law and 
skilled in the use of the toga ’—i.e. both a pragmaticus and 
an advocate—and remained up to ten o'clock. The right of 
giving turis responsa was first limited by Augustus to imperial 
nominees, and their written and sealed opinions were binding 
in Court. Other jurists' opinions had a merely scientific 
and theoretic significance. But ordinary jurists even could 
hardly fail to have many clients, as soon as they attained 
some fame; these would arrive at cock-crow and, no doubt, 
pay for the opinion. Ammianus, who scverely censured the 
jurists of his day, says they charged even for yawns ; and made 
matricide venial if their client were rich enough. A jurist 
was essential to any litigation, and he, not the advocate, was 
the principal person: tombstones bear the legend, ‘may 
pettifoggers and jurists avoid this monument ', so much might 
they tamper with testamentary directions. Claudius liked 
giving responsa, and his reliance on advocates rather than 
jurisconsults proved his incompetence. In Seneca's pasquil 
the advocates bewailed his death as the termination of their 
saturnalia, and the pragmatici crept forth again, like resurrected 
corpses, thin and ghastly. 

Sometimes jurisconsults (e.g. Paulus) acted as advocates, 
but only exceptionally, their usual function was to advise. 
Quintilian, anxious to degrade jurisprudence and uplift 
oratory, speaks of these pragmatici as mere onhangers of the 
advocates, the powder monkeys to the real combatants. 
Libanius says, that in the good old days, before lawyers were 
so unduly esteemed, they had to wait humbly on the advocate's 
command to recite the law. This occupation was only taken 
up by smaller jurists, at low fees, from country clients, often 
in kind ; such as a sack of corn, millet or beans. 

Jurists also earned by drafting notarial or other written 
documents, such as petitions, deeds, contracts and guarantees. 
They could be punished (in the provinces by the governors) 
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by exclusion from the Forum or inhibition of legal practice ; 
specifically they might not draft deeds or petitions or de- 
positions; or have their register in the public archives of 
original documents, or sign, witness or draft wills, a large 
part of their business. Nero confiscated the goods of those 
freedmen of his who did not testify their gratitude to the 
Emperor, and punished the lawyers who drew up the offending 
wills. Non-jurists even would draft wills, as it was a profitable 
business. A scribe at Venafrum boasts on his tombstone of 
having made out wills for fourteen years without a jurist’s 
assistance, and a schoolmaster at Padua of proficiency in 
will-making. A testamentarius of Gades, Quintus Valerius 
Litera, seems to have derived his cognomen from his business. 
Finally jurists often held the post of assessors to judicial 
officers, who, in Rome and her provinces, were, from Republican 
times downwards, bound to associate legal persons in making 
their decisions; and these would often be the determining 
influence; Seneca says that Praetors gave the sentences dictated 
by their clerks. This custom in the Empire, together with the 
bureaucracy, ever took more defined shape, and long before 
the third century, judicial magistrates (in Rome the Praefectus 
Urbi, Praetorio, Vigilibus, the Consuls and Praetors, in the pro- 
vinces the governors) were legally bound to have one or more 
judicial assessors. Josephus says in his polemic against Apio, 
of the early second century, that the holders of highest posts 
showed their ignorance of law in this universal custom. 
The right of the assessors to some fee (acknowledged as early 
as Trajan) was expressly legalized in a rescript of Antoninus 
Pius. Up to the end of the second century, these fees were 
agreed upon between the provincial governors and their 
assessors : after the third were directly paid from the Treasury. 
In Rome there were agencies for placing young lawyers, after 
their apprenticeship, as magistrates’ assessors. At the end 
of the second century, if not before, it was usual to appoint 
to judicial offices, only men with experience as assessors, and 
candidates learnt in the courts from the lowest upwards. 


(iv) Medicine 


Medicine was, up to the last, largely in the hands of freed- 
men and slaves; Justinian authorized the maximum price 
(sixty gold-pieces) for slaves thus trained, eunuchs fetching 
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only fifty. Jurists constantly speak of the services due from 
physicians’ trained freedmen ; thus, they had to visit their 
patrons’ friends gratuitously. Patrons could also prevent 
their freedmen from setting up a competing practice, and, 
with this object, compel them to accompany them on their 
own visits. 

Free-born physicians at Rome were mostly foreigners. 
If permanent residents, Julius Caesar enfranchised them, as also 
teachers: Augustus extended this by conferring civic immunity. 
Romans, according to Pliny, rarely learned this profession. 
Most of them were Greeks and Orientals, especially Egyptians, 
and men summoned to Rome to cure diseases endemic in 
their own country. The principal of these were eruptive 
(the Bible speaks of the ‘ boils and blains of Egypt ’): Galen 
speaks of the commonness of elephantiasis. Under Tibcrius 
there was a plague, imported from Asia, and Egyptian 
physicians were brought to Rome, to cure only this disease : 
they returned with great profits. Nerosummoned an Egyptian 
physician to cure a friend of a herpetic eruption. A recollec- 
tion of this condition of things is preserved in an Arabian legend 
of modern Alexandria, of a spring that cured leprosy, and the 
King of the Rumi, who searched for it. At Rome patients 
felt more confidence in foreign physicians, though, especially 
in the Early Empire, there were no few good Roman prac- 
titioners at Court. Scribonius Largus, Claudius’ physician, 
accompanied, as he says, ' our God Caesar ’ to Britain. Vettius 
Valens, another of his doctors, was a knight, a dignity conferred 
on other Court physicians, e.g. the freedman Antonius Musa, 
who cured Augustus by cold-water treatment, after all other 
physicians had abandoned the case. Galen mentions several 
medical men who invented drugs; some are Roman, such as 
Valerius Paulinus, Pompeius Sabinus, FlaviusClemens. Such 
names are common on oculists’ stamps, and, in the Western 
provinces, most of the doctors were not Greeks. 

Strabo is the first authority for the communal appointment 
of doctors for cities outside Rome ; such as Massilia, and other 
cities of Gaul. Antoninus Pius defined, for the Province of 
Asia, the number of communal physicians, who were to 
enjoy immunity, as ten for the large cities, seven for smaller 
ones, and five in the smallest. This immunity, extended by 
Vespasian and Hadrian to the provinces, allured many to 
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medicine. Probably, after the second century, most cities 
appointed communal doctors, and Galen mentions that, in 
many places, large, roomy, well-lighted halls (iarpeia) were 
assigned to them, as offices. In the larger towns, doctors 
formed collegia, e.g. at Beneventum; these guilds would 

normally, as at Turin, have a common cult of Aesculapius 
and Hygieia ; and, in Greek cities, they might often be priests 
of these deities. Inscriptions of two cohorts of police (vigiles) 

at Rome in 210 A.D. record that every cohort (of 1,000 men) 

had four physicians attached, ranking as the last subordinate 

officers. If the same proportion held good for the legion, 

the number must have been twenty-four, all called legionary 

doctors. All divisions, too, had their special medical officer. 

To the British fleet, there was a special oculist attached. 

One Marcus Ulpius Sporus was first physician to two corps of 
cavalry, and then official physician to the town of Ferentinum. 

Physicians, as the staff of legions, city and praetorian cohorts, 

had to be Roman citizens, and Caesar's grant of the franchise 

to all doctors may have been induced in part by considerations 

of hygienics. On Trajan's column two physicians appear 

armed like soldiers, busied in binding up wounds and extracting’ 
arrows. 

The title of archiater (Head-physician) was borne by im- 
perial physicians, the first to be so called being Claudius' 
physician Gaius Stertinius Xenophon, and Nero's Andromachus: 
the ordinance of Antoninus Pius may have conferred the title 
on city doctors in Greece and Little Asia: as also in Italy, 
where we find a knight of Beneventum, who was also the first 
official of the commune, and in Pisaurum a freedman, in 
Aeclanum a Greek, in Venusia a Jew. The origin and bestowal 
of this title is uncertain, as also when it first became, as it was 
in the fourth century, an official rank, with its proper emolu- 
ments and privileges: in Galen's day it was in some way a 
superior medical post. A decree of Valentinian I A.D. 368 
to the City praefects directs the appointment of fourteen 
archiatri for the fourteen regions, besides the Athletic Society 
(Porticus Xystt) and the Vestal Vigins, to whom doctors had been 
assigned : they were to receive salaries, treat the poor, but 
might also takefees. Vacancies were to be filled by the remaining 
archiatri carefully selecting a candidate, and proposing him 
to the Emperor, ‘ worthy of their college, their archiatria and 
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the imperial judgment’. A decree of 370 a.D. makes such an 
election valid only with the assent of the seven seniors of the 
order: the new officer ranked last, and all were promoted 
one degree. 

From medical writings the methods of practice are recorded 
with much more detail than the information extant for the 
other professions: the chief of these is the comprehensive 
work of (?) Claudius Galen, one of the most prolific writers 
of all times. Born at Pergamus about 128 or 129, he studied 
medicine at Smyrna, Corinth and Alexandria, from 156-7 and 
161-2 was gladiatorial physician at Pergamus, then passed 
three years at Rome, from 162-6, when he returned to Little 
Asia. On the summons of both Emperors, he repaired to 
Aquileia in the winter of 168-9, refused Marcus Aurelius’ 
offer to accompany him on his German campaign, was physician 
to Commodus as a boy at Rome, and died in 198 or 199. How 
extensive his practice was, may be estimated from the fact 
that in one summer (probably at Rome) he had four hundred 
serious cases. The number of his free patients, who were not con- 
fined to their beds, was about three to four thousand a year. 

In antiquity there were no examinations and little responsi- 
bility : hence many unqualified practitioners thrust them- 
selves into a lucrative profession, such as shoemakers, carpenters, 
dyers or smiths, just as unsuccessful doctors became corpse- 
bearers or professional gladiators: at any rate, Martial 
scoffs at such, who in their new occupation practised the 
old one still. Amongst these quacks, makers of salves and 
ofücinal wares rank high. Galen says that most so-called 
physicians of his day could hardly read, and warns his colleagues 
of the necessity of good grammar in addressing patients : 
such physicians also would know nothing whatsoever of rhetoric 
and philosophy.  Thessalus, an apprentice of his father, a 
weaver, as a doctor under Nero gained great vogue, and said 
all his knowledge had been won in six months. His example 
inspired others. Physicians were accompanied by their 
pupils on sick visits. Martial says that, once when he was 
ill, Symmachus with one hundred students attended him, 
and their two hundred ice-cold hands gave him fever as well. 
Philostratus says that Philiscus was attended by Seleucus 
of Cyzicus and Stratocles of Sidon and over thirty pupils. 

Perhaps, too, the large number of practitioners necessitated 
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many specialists (who abounded in Egypt) apart from assis- 
tants, who plucked healing roots, concocted drugs, bandaged, 
clystered, bled and cupped. No one, says Philostratus, can be 
a universal physician ; there must be specialists for wounds, 
and fevers, and eyes, and consumption. Most numerous of 
these were the oculists : over one hundred seals are extant, 
and there was a branch of operators. Caligula's freedman 
Gaius Julius Callistus owned amongst his slaves more than 
one accomplished oculist. Galen boasts of having cured 
an eye-trouble by ordinary treatment, despite the existence 
of many ‘so-called ' oculists. Ear-doctors, dentists and others, 
too, are known of who treated fractures, fistulae, uvulae. 
Martial speaks of a number of Roman specialists in the year 
95: thus Cascellius draws or stops teeth; Hyginus burns 
away over-ong eyelashes; Fannius treats dripping uvulae 
innocuously ; Eros erases slaves' brands ; Hermes is the best 
doctor for fractures. 

There were women's doctors, and female physicians ; these 
were mostly midwives, though they also treated women's dis- 
eases. One Valeria Verecunda's tombstone preserves her title of 
‘first medical wetnurse of her regio’. According to Soranus, 
a good midwife went through a complete medical training. 
She had to be able to read, so as to learn the theory as well ; 
must not be avaricious, that she might not sell means of abor- 
tion, nor superstitious, lest some dream or omen should make 
hercareless. Galen observes that hysterical women called them- 
selves thus from hearing the word on their female doctors' 
lips. Juvenal makes a fat Lydian woman treat sterile women 
with a savoury drug; and Galen mentions an Antiochian 
woman's plasters for the spleen, dropsy and gout. 

Surgeons specialized more than any. According to Plu- 
tarch they worked with physicians without impinging on the 
other’s territory. According to Galen, at Rome none but 
surgeons operated: a rule he himself there followed. He 
also says he was consulted in all interesting cases by the 
physicians of Rome and Ostia and Portus, so that he saw 
every extraordinary case of distortion of the shoulder. But 
surgery, too, was more minutely subdivided. Galen specifies 
the operations for fractures and stone, and the sewing together 
of the eyelids. Alcon the surgeon, put by Martial along with 
Symmachus and Dasius, the principal physicians of Rome, 
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‘mercilessly cut incarcerated ruptures, skilfully treated the — 
bones’. Implements for fistulae operations, and others have 
been found at Pompeii and elsewhere. Anaesthetics were 
administered in the form of mandragora juice or atropin 
(also used as a sleeping-draught). A tablespoonful (2$ per 
cubic inch) was a sufficient dose to produce sleep; the mere 
smell was enough with some men. For the purpose of couching 
cataract, the pupil was enlarged by anagallis. 

No exact line could be drawn between theory and practice 
in medicine, but a distinction was recognized between empirical 
and advanced study, when professors were called medicinal 
‘sophists’, ‘sitting on high chairs and overwhelming their 
hearers with abstruse lore’, but quite incompetent practically. 
People generally reckoned any one who dealt with curatives 
theoretically from a book a sophist. 

Roman physicians, at the top of their profession, made 
large salaries. Wealthy men had their own family doctors. 
According to one tale of Galen, a rich man with an estate near 
Rome requested him to treat one of his stewards, who was going 
blind, as the family doctor, as an adherent of Erasistratus, 
would not consent to bleed. Family doctors received fixed 
salaries. Quintus Stertinius (the brother of Gaius Stertinius 
Xenophon), in reply to Claudius, proved his income from 
private practice as amounting to 600,000 (£6,525 10s.). Inthe 
Pandects a legacy is noticed for future annual payment to a 
doctor after his patient’s death. Such fees were paid on 
the first of January. But special high fees were charged for 
individual cures. Manilius Cornutus, ex-praetor and legate 
of Aquitania, agreed to a fee of 200,000 for scab; the same 
sum was charged by Charmis of Massilia to a rich provincial 
for a second treatment. Galen received from Boethus, a 
consular, later on governor of Palestine, 400 gold pieces 
(£435) for curing his wife. His income was also increased 
(like other famous doctors’) by consultations outside Rome, 
by letter; from Asia, Gaul, Spain and Thrace for eye-troubles : 
he answered pertinent questions, sent the drugs, and thus 
restored to health many whom he never saw. We still possess 
his advice to the epileptic son of one Caecilianus, framed 
on consultation with the family doctor, Dionysius. The 
salaries of Court physicians have been mentioned. Crinas 
of Massilia left 10,000,000 (£108,750), after spending an 
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equivalent amount on the walls of his native city and similar 
projects. Claudius condemned Alcon the surgeon to a fine 
of 10,000,000, which he earned back in exile in Gaul, and 
during the first few years of his return to Rome. Possibly, 
however, modern fees are higher. In 1787 even Hunter took 
two guineas for a consultation and four for a visit; in Berlin 
about 1800 Heim made 12,000 thalers a year; the incomes 
of Brodie and Wright in 1851 were about £10,000, and Billroth's 
at Vienna, in his first year, 12,000, or 15,000 gulden. In little 
places in antiquity practice was proportionately remunerative, 
as the inscription of the freedman Publius Decimius Eros Merula 
at Assisi, ‘ clinical doctor and operatorofthe eye',shows. He 
paid 4,000 for his manumission,for his appointment as sevir to the 
city exchequer 2,000; 30,0000n statuesin the Templeof Hercules, 
to the paving of the streets 37,000, and owned 520,000 on the 
day before his death. One Heraclitus of Rhodiapolis in Lycia 
gave his services free there; his fortune had been built up by 
practice in Alexandria, Rhodes and Athens; he erected a temple 
to Aesculapius and Hygieia in his native city, gave the statues 
and spent 60,000 on the Feast of Aesculapius in doles and 
bouts. Pliny says competition, and not delicacy, reduced 
medical fees, which they demanded and got at the bedside, 
and calls it 'taking rapacious advantage of the imminence 
of death’. Ulpian says: if an oculist by using harmful 
remedies nearly blinds his patient, and induces him to sell him 
his property under the proper value, the provincial governor 
is to decree restitution for this incivile factum. A decree of 
370 A.D. recommends the communal archiairi ‘ rather honour- 
ably to relieve the poor, than slavishly serve the rich. We 
allow them to accept what the restored offer them, but not 
what the sick promise in desperation'. Theauthor of a phar- 
macopoeia compiled in the first half of the fourth century 
from Pliny's Natural History had fared ill on his travels at 
the hands of his various doctors. Their greed made them 
undertake what they could not effect, and sell the cheapest 
stufís at famine prices, prolong illnesses, curable in short 
time, to secure large fees. It was to arm himself against their 
like, that he put together many of the most usual medicaments. 

Galen gives very definite counsel as to medical relations 
with the patient. His visits should be long or short, as his 
patient wished, whom he must not irk. Some doctors clumsily 
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awake and irritate a patient by long speeches or noisy tread ; 
such things must be avoided. He must show tact, not blurt 
out the truth, like Callianax the Herophilean,! who answered 
a patient's complaint at his imminent death ' Patroclus also 
died'. Some made themselves odious for rudeness, some con- 
temptible for servility. The doctor must avoid both extremes, 
be affable, sensible and dignified. A suitable theme for con- 
versation is Hippocrates’ maxim, that the cure depends on 
three factors, the sick man, his sickness and the physician. 
If the patient aided the doctor, both would overcome the 
Sickness. Some patients must be enlivened with anecdotes. 
The doctor must deport himself properly, not be pompous, 
affected, or cringing. The golden mean must be followed, 
but the patient should be humoured, if he has dislikes in 
dress or style of hair: thus short hair was worn at the Court 
of Antoninus and long at that of Lucius Verus. Doctors should 
not reek of garlic or onions. Onefellow-countryman of Galen 
smelt of wine, when visiting a rich man who had fever. His 
patient bade him stand further away, as the smell was over- 
powering. Quintus brusquely replied that he had to stand 
the far worse smells of the sick-room. Many doctors acceded 
to their patient's every wish, giving them cold water, snow- 
cooled wine, baths, whenever requested. True, they thus 
found a ready key to many doors. They grew rich, had much 
power, and often had pages given them as pupils. The rich 
were the most rebellious patients; best avoided altogether, 
says Galen ; but doctors had, willy-nilly, to put up with their 
whims. Whilst disapproving of mere submissiveness, in 
special circumstances, the physician might, against his better 
knowledge, indulge the patient in some comparatively harmless 
trifle ; doctors, if loathed, are not obeyed. 

The patient is docile, said Hippocrates, if he regard his 
doctor as a miracle or demi-god. At Pergamus, patients 
consigned to Aesculapius’ Temple would undergo the severest 
orders, abstain from all drink for a fortnight, and do what 
no mere doctor could have induced. And his best spell was 
correct diagnosis and true prediction. Galen used to tell the 
nature of the disease, wherever possible, without questioning 
the patient. Often, had he, like Erasistratus, felt by the 
quickening of the pulse that love was at the bottom of the 

1 Follower of Herophilus of Chalcedon. 
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trouble, if the beloved came into the room, and the same 
magic helped Galen to discover the bad conscience of a rich 
patient, who, contrary to orders, had taken certain remedies, 
and in pills, so as not to discolour the tongue, but stoutly 
denied the charge. These tales gratify Galen exceedingly, 
and he claims that, ‘ thank God he had never once made a false 
diagnosis or prediction’. He discusses Hippocrates’ saying 
that the physician should help, or not retard the patient, and 
says he, at least, never took the latter course. But whilst 
he laid much weight on his diagnosis, others thought they 
were no doctors, did they not, immediately after entering 
the sick-room, gird themselves, lay a plaster on, or make a 
fomentation, or a clyster, or bleed. Such should bethink 
themselves of the maxim of Hippocrates, not to bare their 
elbows ; even advocates, and doctors all the more, should avoid 
appearing like prize-fighters. 

Medical quackery occurred in all shapes, from the thought- 
ful frown in trivial cases, to the theatrical operation before a 
multitude. Celsus says only playactors should prank them- 
selves out. Galen observes that theriac was often of great 
service, but people who recommended it for weak sight and 
poor hearing were mere hawkers. A certain amount of 
publicity was usual in antiquity. Doctors gave advice, sold 
and dealt out remedies, performed operations, in booths and 
shops opening on to the street, and treated cases as they 
came in, put-out shoulders, swelling, headaches and what not. 
The most incompetent were zealous to deck their offices with 
ivory boxes, silver cupping-glasses, and knives with golden 
handles. Epictetus says matters went so far, that the doctors 
asked their patients to step in. 

Probably, too, physicians often gave public lectures, as 
Galen at Rome in the Temple of Peace; disputations might 
take place there. Shortly after his first arrival at Rome, 
Galen quarrelled with several elder doctors of the school of 
Erasistratus on a case when bleeding seemed to him essential ; 
on the next day, his fellow-countryman and pupil Teuthras 
read Erasistratus’ books out before ‘ all the philosophers ’, and 
proved that his treatment often caused death unnecessarily, 
and challenged the old school to a public disputation. Their 
sense of dignity, however, would not let them argue with a 
younger man. But, as Galen used to give daily lectures on 
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questions put to him by his auditors, he had to debate Era- 
sistratus' contention. He dictated this discourse, at Teuthras’ 
wish, to a slave: it was published without his knowledge, 
and converted the Erasistrateans to his views. Galen also 
tells us of how a theoretician or sophist, after maintaining an 
impossible position in a lecture, and being publicly applauded, 
slunk off, to avoid Galen’s refutation. Next day Galen 
handed it in, and it was unanswerable. Even charlatans 
took to public dissertations on the organs and functions of 
the body, and their pretended knowledge won them patients. 

No epoch lacked its distinguished doctors, and of them 
many, especially the Greeks, were authors. One Hermogenes 
of Smyrna in seventy-seven years wrote seventy-seven books 
(seventy-two on medicine). A Court-physician, Tiberius 
Claudius Menecrates, wrote 156 books in support of a new 
logic of medicine. Heraclitus of Rhodiapolis in Lycia, 
celebrated in his inscription as the first of physicians of all 
times, wrote medical and philosophical books in prose and 
verse, and bore the name of the Homer of medicine; he 
left his works to his native city, to Alexandria, Athens 
and Rhodes: in Rhodiapolis, besides other honours, he was 
awarded a statue re rìs mabelas dyÓpudrri, 

Up to the twelfth century, north of the Alps, and, in ancient 
days, south of them, the pharmacopoeia had an altogether 
different meaning, as apothecaries, who regularly prepared 
drugs, scarcely existed. In Germany, they were hardly 
found in little towns before the end of the eighteenth century : 
thus Hufeland in Weimar (1783), 'as then usual', himself 
made and dispensed his pills and powders. In antiquity 
dealers in salves, drugs and groceries also sold medicines: 
the aromatarii were a guild at Rome; there were, besides, 
travelling hucksters and swindlers. From such shops, Pliny 
the Elder complains, doctors often bought the remedies, 
instead of exercising their proper profession of making them. 
The ingredients they scarcely knew, and, should they desire 
to make up written prescriptions, would be cheated by the 
salesmen. Many doctors bought plasters and drugs ready- 
made. Galen also groans at the frauds of those ' cursed dealers ', 
and says they, too, were innocent victims of the collectors of 
herbs, who brought saps and flowers and fruits and sprouts 
into the towns. But the ingenious make-ups of these men 
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would deceive the greatest experts. Galen, in his younger 
days, had been a pupil under a man who forged balsam, 
Lemnian earth, white flowers of zinc and other rare drugs to 
perfection, and earned thereby largely; Galen, however, 
would not have his methods known, and fall into the hands of 
the unconscientious ; he rather hoped to incite the young, by 
his writings, to investigate and discover the working of the 
healing plants for themselves. Any one who would have 
the command of all medicaments, must understand what are 
the useful parts of plants, animals, metals and minerals, and be 
able to distinguish genuine examples and forgeries. 

But these important articles were seldom genuine, if merely 
imported : for security's sake, they should be specially got 
from the proper regions through reliable friends, and, if 
possible, a lifelong supply. Galen made several journeys for 
this purpose, and annually received regular despatches of such 
stuffs from many provinces, partly through friends, partly 
through the provincial governors, from Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Cappadocia, Pontus, Macedonia, Gaul, Spain and 
Mauretania. He once went to Lemnos to get Lemnian earth, 
and to Cyprus for her metals. In Cyprus his friendship with 
the imperial procurator of the mines at Soli enabled him to 
secure copper vitriol, copper vitriol water, cadmia, vitriolic 
ore, and white flowers of zinc, in quantities sufficient, not 
only for lifelong practice, but for distribution. Litharge he 
discovered between Cyzicus and Pergamus. He could not 
discover the river Gagates in Lycia (whence came the jet), 
though he coasted all along Lycia. From the Dead Sea he 
fetched asphalt and certain porous black inflammable stones : 
he went to Palestine, mainly, to get balsam, which grew in an 
imperial demesne at Engaddi in Judaea, and was only sold by 
the fisc. On his return, he had the luck of meeting a train of 
camels, bearing Indian aloe and lycium to Phoenicia, and 
of obtaining the latter pure, the impure material being 
unknown there. Many drugs had to be preserved in oils. 
But dealers sold not the old oil required, but swine-fat 
mixed with common oil, a very plausible composition ; and 
the commercial pure oil was usually not old and had not the 
requisite qualities. Galen got oil from his father, who had 
kept it stored, and was ever renewing his supplies, which were 
thus perpetual, even should he live to be a centenarian. 

R.L.M. N 
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Physicians, in so far as climate permitted, cultivated the 
medicinal plants (as also in the sixteenth century Germany). 
Pliny complains of the experts of his day, who withheld their 
knowledge, contrasting it with the unstinted spirit of old, 
that searched every cranny and every peak, marked the 
nature of every root, and utilized what even the kine would 
not browse on. In some Greek works the pictures would be 
inaccurate, or descriptions only, or mere names be given: 
Pliny, however, had seen, with his own eyes, nearly all the 
medicinal plants in Antonius Castor's botanical garden 
(perhaps a freedman of a daughter of Marcus Antonius), the 
great botanist of his day, a writer on plants and cultivator. 
He had reached the age of a hundred without a single illness, 
and showed no signs of senility. 

At Rome the imperial house had ample private stores of 
the curatives from all countries of the best quality. Sicily 
every summer sent her supplies, as did Africa and Crete (where 
the Emperors subsidized the collectors, * who sent their medici- 
nal stuffs carefully packed and labelled '): wicker baskets were 
there filled with herbs, partly for the imperial apothecaries, 
partly for sale in Rome. Galen mentions imperial slaves who 
caught adders, whence drugs were made. All the resources 
of this store were at Galen's service, as Court-physician. He 
could select the old Falernian of the proper year, from the 
long row of clay bottles, each duly labelled, or similarly the 
honey from Hymettus. The wooden cases of cinnamon dated 
back to Trajan, Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, and among them 
was a box four and a half yards long, containing a whole 
cinnamon-tree. Other stuffs must have been there in similar 
quantity (such as the balsam of Engaddi) : Pausanias inci- 
dentally mentions that the valuable oil of Thitorea, used for 
salves, was sent to the Emperors. 

Besides being able to get drugs, physicians had to know 
how to prepare them, and a good collection of recipes was an 
indispensable qualification, often the only one. Scribonius 
Largus, the Court-physician under Claudius, compiled such a 
book at the instance of his patron Gaius Julius Callistus the 
freedman, who gave it into the ‘divine hands’ of his master. 
The author imagined the gift of healing to be knowledge of the 
means of healing. Even if Asclepiades—as falsely reported — 
had cured illnesses without the use of drugs; a doctor who 
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did not possess two or three essential medicines for every evil 
stood in a very bad way. For medicaments defined medicine, 
and to excel in this knowledge, no effort should be shirked, 
and persons consulted, who, unconnected with the scientific 
study, often succeeded, where doctors failed. Thus Scribonius 
got one very successful cure of colic from an old hag in Africa, 
and a remedy for snake-bites from a stuff Sicilian huntsmen 
carried in their belts. His teacher Apuleius Celsus made 
up a remedy against hydrophobia, and sent it every year to 
his native place Centuripae in Sicily, where there were many 
mad dogs; but it only alleviated. But Scribonius was 
apprised that in Crete an old man from some barbarian land 
had been shipwrecked, and received a fee for a thoroughly 
effective remedy: he learned from Zopyrus, a physician from 
Gordium (who came to Rome on an embassy and stayed with 
him), that it consisted in a piece of hyaena-skin wrapped up: 
he instantly got it; but, he remarks, had fortunately not 
had occasion to use it. Ambrosius of Puteoli mentions as a 
remedy against stone a stuff that must be pounded with a 
pestle that had no iron in it—a superstitious cure he does not 
vouch for. Most of his remedies—one of them a toothpowder 
used by Messalina—he approves through personal use, and 
very few only on the oath of his friends. 

A great part of Galen's writings, too, deal with the prepara- 
tion of drugs. He wanted to enable the practitioner to 
substitute, if necessary, for the requisite drug, as many were 
helpless without their stores. Many medicaments were very 
much compounded, e.g. theriac (which was used until the 
nineteenth century) was made of sixty-one constituents, 
dried adders being one of them. The number of supposed 
medicinal stuffs was incalculable ; some were loathly, such as 
bugs and centipedes. Galen is amazed at the recommendation 
by Xenocrates of Aphrodisias (circa 60 A.D.) of human brains 
and flesh and liver and blood as cures, considering the formal 
prohibition of cannibalism. The same authority prescribed 
certain secretions from the human body, and from hippopotami 
and elephants. Roman doctors, like Serenus Sammonicus— 
and Germans in the seventeenth century— prescribe excrements. 
Galen loathes such means, but says they may work well, e.g. 
for dangerous swellings of the throat the excrement of a boy 
externally applied, provided the patient was not informed 
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of what was being done. And further such remedies should be 
reserved for sextons, mowers, and people of no standing, who 
were no better than donkeys and might be similarly treated. 

Medical books also touched on poisons and magic drinks, 
love-philtres, dream-inducers or means of tying up an 
adversary’s tongue in Court. These Galen disregards, as also 
deathly drugs, in which experiment is crime. One man had 
two doctors who offered honey for sale, tasted it, and fled— 
to die. Some drugs also emptied the body of blood and thus 
induced death. According to a story Galen tells, in his youth, 
a man from Bithynian Thrace (near Byzantium) accidentally 
discovered a herb, which had this effect. He was arrested, 
and, on his trial, stated he had first experimented on a pig’s 
liver, and then successfully applied it to the next man he met 
and on many others, and so killed them all. On the rack, he 
said he had not disclosed it to any one: but it was growing 
everywhere, and he was led blindfold to execution, for fear he 
might point it out on the way, 

Poisons and antidotes were largely used and a large part of 
medical experiment. Nero’s physician Andromachus, the 
inventor of theriac, in a long poem exalts it as a panacea 
against all poisons and for the most various diseases. Hence 
many took it every day as a preservative, for example Marcus 
Aurelius, but especially all well-hated men. Scribonius 
catalogues the effects of most of the well-known poisons, such 
as hemlock, opium, henbane, gypsum, litharge, whitelead, and 
their antidotes, one of which was a panacea invented for 
Augustus by Marcianus. 

Many abused their science and dealt in cosmetics: such 
was the Court-physician, Crito, who wrote four books on the 
subject: Galen only retails the prescriptions for the retention 
of beauty. It were unworthy of him to detail depilatories, 
fragrances for clothes or rooms. 

As the opinion obtained that the dearest stuffs were the 
most efficacious, and the rich, therefore, would have nothing 
cheap, his apothecary’s business was extremely profitable to 
the practitioner. One rich man, whose slave Galen had 
cured of a dangerous tumour, asked for the recipe, saw that 
its ingredients were cheap, and demanded something not fit 
for beggars. Galen taught him a more expensive one, and 
he then experimented on free men and slaves, and acknow- 
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ledged his indebtedness to Galen for his great successes. Of 
the two kinds of storax Galen recommended the commoner 
and cheaper as a rule, and the rarer for emperors and the 
plutocrats of medicine. Laxatives were made needlessly 
costly and expensive. 

The processes of popular drugs were kept secret. Claudianus, 
a friend of Galen, found in an inheritance, a parchment book 
containing a remedy for premature baldness, which, he knew, 
had been highly successful: but it was expressed in symbolic 
language, which Galen could scarcely puzzle through. Scri- 
bonius Largus gives a ‘wonderful remedy for pains in the 
breast’; it was long known but popularized by Paccius 
Antiochus (a physician whom Galen often mentions): it was 
very efficacious and a good investment for a doctor. He 
prepared it with locked doors, and mystified his assistants 
by telling them to pound many unnecessary powders. After 
his death, the recipe was given, at his wish, to Tiberius, 
who deposited it in the public libraries, just as, later on, 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius ordered the like publication 
of the works of Marcellus of Side. 

Drugs used to be labelled with their names, their inventors, 
and their objects, or even the name of a patient for whom 
it was intended, or on whom it had worked well. Galen gives 
some instances. ‘A drug of Berytus, used by Strato of 
Berytus for watery eyes, Instantaneous’; or ‘ Eye-salve 
tried by Florus on Antonia, mother ! of Drusus, after the other 
doctors had nearly blinded her’. ‘For scab. Pamphilus 
found it very profitable at Rome, when scab on the chin was 
raging.’ ‘Ointment for gout, made for Patroclus, imperial 
freedman,—safe cure.’ ‘Ointment, by Pompeius Sabinus 
(called the ‘expensive’ ointment) for Aburnius Valens 
(perhaps the famous jurist) for diseases of the hip, gout, trem- 
bling and nerves.’ Or euphonious names would be given, 
such as ‘ambrosia’, ‘nectarium’, ‘anicetum’ (dvixnroyv), 
Phosphoros, Isis, Galene (the name given by both Andromachi 
to their theriac), ‘parrot’, ‘phoenix’, ‘swan’ (from its 
colour). The labels were written on the packets or the skin 
drawn over them; Galen mentions that adders’ poison if 
kept in a tin box ferments and bursts ; or on a string attached. 
Only coilyria or eye-salves were stamped, and sent out dry, in 


1 The text of Galen must be wrong: Antonia was the wife, not the mother, of Drusus. 
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square sticks. About one hundred and fifty stone seals of 
oculists have been preserved, in England, France, Germany, 
Austria and the Netherlands, in Italy only three, ‘ containing 
the names of the physician, the object, the drugs, the 
ingredients, and mode of dissolving (in eggs, water or wine) ’. 

This profession, unreservedly open, exposed to such temp- 
tation, must have included bad characters. Martial makes a 
physician steal the medicine spoon. Poisoning and adultery 
were ascribed to doctors, or a ‘ feverless ' murder of the hus- 
band. Greed, extortion, the spirit of rivalry between the many 
schools, mutual animosity leading to abuse at disputations 
and at the bedside, or to fights, were frequent accusations : 
they were said to be too cocksure, even as against an Apollo 
or Aesculapius, and envious to the point of slander, persecution 
or murder, especially as envy was fostered in Rome by the 
hugeness of the profits. His colleagues' hatred drove Galen 
from Rome ; it grew in proportion with his patients' admiration 
of him : Lucius Martius, a fine character, whom Galen cured of 
melancholy, says his voice sounded like the priestess's from the 
golden tripod. The worst and most general vices of the 
profession were quackery, ignorance, and practical contempt of 
theoretical training. 

The chief schools were the Dogmatics, the Empiricists, 
Methodics, Pneumaticists and Eclectics : besides them there 
were many others, named after their founders, such as the 
Erasistrateans. Tiberius Claudius Menecrates, the Court- 
physician, wrote an ' illuminative work on logic in 156 books, 
for which many great cities passed decrees of honour on 
him’ and his Roman adherents put a monument up. Or 
these schools might name themselves after their method of 
cure, e.g. olvodérac (wine-givers), or water-physicians : hydro- 
therapia became the fashion in Rome under Augustus through 
Antonius Musa, and under Nero through Charmis of Massilia. 
Charmis used to prescribe cold bathing even in the winter, 
and dip his patients in large baths: aged consulars were treated 
by him, who, as Seneca says, ' made an affectation of their 
torpidity '. Feuds were severe and vituperative; Galen in- 
veighs againstthe 'simpleton' Thessalos and 'the asses from 
his herd’, against ‘the wooden-headed methodists’. No 
science, says Pliny, is more variable; Vettius Valens, the Court- 
physician, founded his new school, to be succeeded by Thessalos 
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with his absolute innovations, and mad polemics against all 
former doctors: on his tombstone he calls himself ' tyrant of 
medicine’. He was the head of his profession; no charioteer 
or pantomime had a larger retinue; yet Crinas of Massilia 
dethroned him, throwing on medicine a specious semblance 
of truer care and honesty, by associating it with astrology, 
and settling meal-times by the planets. And he too gave way 
to Charmis, so that three incompatible theories of medicine 
in succession ruled Rome. ' Beyond all doubt ', Pliny continues, 
‘their craze for novelty was simply ambition; the patients 
were their pawns ; the sickbed the scene of their independent 
quarrellings : the tombstone, which says death was due to 
the too many doctors, tells the truth. Daily a new-fangled 
science; daily are we blown about at the wayward mercy 
of the talents of Greece. Any voluble person has powers of 
life and death over us, just as though thousands of peoples 
did not live on without doctoring, as Rome did for six hundred 
years; though she was no inapt pupil in the sciences and 
hungered after medicine until experience sickened her of it’. 

Asclepiades of Bithynia, a talented man, in the latter days 
of the Republic, took up the teaching of rhetoric, and, finding 
it unprofitable, all at once turned to medicine. He inculcated 
a new diet, mainly based on expediency, but very adaptable 
to the patient's mood, and what with the grossest quackery— 
he revived the dead—brought it about that nearly all obeyed, 
as Pliny says, his laws, to fill his coffers, as though he were 
descended from on high. His fame even reached King 
Mithridates, who summoned him to his Court. Asclepiades 
declined, but sent a copy of one of his works on medicine. 
He won his bet with Fate; that, were he ever ill, he would 
no longer deem himself a physician, and died, at a ripe old 
age, of a fall from a ladder. Magic was a great part of his 
success. He asserted he knew of herbs that could dry up 
rivers and lakes, open locked doors, put armies to flight and 
provide a purse of Fortunatus. 

Magic and medicine had muchin common, and was employed 
by doctors in good faith. The prodigious superstition which 
antiquity welded into medicine infected most of the prac- 
titioners. The most universal belief amongst all (not only 
amongst physicians) was in an antipathy and sympathy 
throughout all Nature ‘in the friendships and hostilities 
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of things dumb and unconscious’. According to Pliny, 
medicine was the science of these antinomies. Thus Nature 
had created remedies easy of discovery and abundant; but 
expensive rarities and their mixtures had been begotten 
by human fraud and greed. Dioscorides too recommends 
sympathetic remedies : his pharmacopoeia obtained for sixteen 
hundred years as the oracle of medicine, as to this day in 
Turkey. He also tells of how men, when digging up hellebore, 
for use in such diseases as epilepsy and madness, ought to 
stand up and pray to Apollo and Aesculapius, and take heed 
not to be overlooked by a passing eagle, for this spelt the 
digger's death. Jasper in any form was serviceable as an 
amulet, and, tied round a woman's loins, quickened birth. 
But eagle-stone retarded birth and should be given to women, 
who desired this, to be tied round theleft arm ; if taken thence, 
and bound on to the thigh, birth would be pangless. Galen 
says that jasper was a cure for abdominal pains. A pre- 
scription of Nechepsos, King of Egypt, made some engrave on 
it, a snake with a wreath of stars. But Galen's experience 
was that the charm worked well, unengraved; he had a 
necklace so made that the stones touched the pylorus, and 
this proved successful. He had been an unbeliever in 
spells, but had been converted, whereas the Pythagorean 
mystical numbers, as applied to the theory of critical days, 
seemed to him nonsense. For what should the seven Pleiades, 
or the seven Mouths of the Nile, have to do with the fact that, 
on the seventh day, inflammation of the lungs or the chest 
entered on the critical stage? It happened just as often 
on the other days. Ulpian says that enchanters, or exorcizers, 
must not be deemed physicians, though many proclaim the 
good effects. Exorcizing of demons was an ancient practice 
in Egypt, and practised by the Jews as well. Sceptics of 
magic would not easily doubt the astrology which, especially 
in Egypt, was the foundation of therapeutics, and esteemed 
indispensable by many doctors, or non-doctors. One physician, 
Decius Servilius Apollonius, who, according to his tombstone, 
died at the age of ninety-three, had prophesied this astrologically. 
Galen too believed the phases of the moon exercised much 
influence on the things of earth and approved the discovery 
of the Egyptian astrologers, that the positions of the moon 
in regard to the good and evil planets determined the condition 
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of patients. For example, if, at birth, the good stars were 
in the Ram, and the evil in the Bull, diseases are at their 
worst, if the moon be in the Bull, in the Lion, in Scorpion 
or Aquarius; whereas, no danger need be apprehended if 
the moon is crossing the Ram, the Crab, Libra or Capricorn. 
Any one who neither observed these phenomena, nor believed 
others' observations, was one of those blatant sophists, who ask 
for reasons of the obvious, and do not strive to proceed from 
proven facts on to unknown ground. 


(v) Astrology 


Astrology was a profession, illegal, often prohibited under 
severe penalties, but for the most part tolerated, in as far as 
the Emperor's person or matters of State were not touched. 
Amongst the teachers subsidized by Alexander Severus, by 
the grant of lecture-rooms and the appointment of sons of 
poor free families as scholars, haruspices and astrologers were 
included, besides rhetors, grammarians, doctors, mechanics 
and architects. Caecilius Argicius Arborius, the grandfather 
of Ausonius, clandestinely practised his art of astrology: 
he sealed up the tablets of his grandson's horoscope, but his 
daughter broke them open. St. Augustine in his youth lent 
much confidence to soothsayings, but was convinced of their 
falsity by an older friend, who had chosen star-gazing as his 
profession, thoroughly mastered it, and then turned to medicine 
on conviction of its untruth. But Firmicus Maternus (an 
author of about 350 A.D.), in disgust at the ' currish ' quarrel- 
someness of advocacy, and its risks, took to research in things 
divine and heavenly, i.e. astrology, so as to purge his soul 
from the contaminations of evil society. He, apparently, 
did not adopt astrology as a lucrative profession, but mentions 
astrologers in his book as the professional men. The pro- 
fessional tax raised from the astrologers of Alexandria was 
called the ' Fools' Tax,' because it was the clients who really 
paid it. Astrology does not seem to have declined in repute 
during the Empire. Astrologers, mainly Greeks, Orientals 
and Egyptians, at the palaces of the Emperors or the grandees, 
were constantly to be seen, intimate confidants, and advisers 
or inciters in enterprises of peril; hence often involved in 
cases of high treason. 

Pammenes (circa 40 A.D.) was an astrologer of fame, whose 
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art created him many friendships: in the latter years of Nero 
he was relegated to an island, and there received messages 
and questions, and a yearly grant from the Consular Publius 
Anteius. Another relegate to the same island got hold of 
Pammenes’ secret documents and in 66 denounced Publius 
Anteius and Ostorius Scapula for their correspondence with 
him: both anticipated condemnation by suicide. Astrology 
was the aristocratic form of prophesying, like psychical 
research nowadays, in comparison with fortune-telling from 
cards. Artemidorus, the dream-interpreter, despised sooth- 
saying from the countenance, the form or the hand, dice, dishes, 
sieves, Cheese and fire, and even ghosts, as vulgar, and would 
only acknowledge dreams, entrails, the flight of birds and the 
constellations as authorized modes; he also doubted horoscopes. 
But horoscopes were the favourite species of prophecy in all 
ranks of society, high and low : besides the ' holy ' pretentious 
prophets, in Rome there were many starbook makers, especially 
in the Circus, who made out horoscopes at a vulgar price. 
They would also forecast the weather, as certain changes in 
the wind occurred on certain days, a fact Columella disproves 
in a pamphlet. They would tell the farmer how his crops 
would turn out, or a merchant what chance his business stood, 
or the heir-in-waiting when a rich testator would die. The 
last would be the most frequent inquiry, and the answers 
suited the askers' books: Galen says the rich only troubled 
about astrology as a forecast of legacies. Engaged couples 
inquired of astrologers what would be a lucky day for 
a wedding, builders for the laying of the foundation-stone, 
and travellers when they should start; the fee for such a 
consultation on one occasion was a hundred denarii (£4 7s.). To 
remove every possible doubt, astrologers would demonstrate 
their absolute knowledge of their clients’ past. Trimalchio 
says his astrologer had recalled things he had himself for- 
gotten, and told him ' your friendships will not prosper. No 
one will be grateful. Your wealth is great. You are taking 
an adder to your bosom’ ; but, adds Trimalchio, ‘I have still 
more than thirty years to live, and a fortune waiting '. 
Firmicus Maternus in his work on astrology (written at thein- 
stance of Mavortius Lollianus the proconsul and dedicated to him 
354 A.D.) is at pains to present his science as innocent, elevating 
and enlightening, and one that none but those pure and holy as 
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priests should pursue. His admonitions to budding astrologers 
illustrate their faults and dangers. The initiate into the 
Holy teaching, he says at the end of the second book, must 
be like unto the image of God, and ever wear the crown of 
truth. He must be affable, and approached without dread ; 
modest, sober, frugal, content with little, that mere pelf love 
may not dishonour divine art. He, the priest of the Sun and 
the Moon and the other gods, who guide the plot of earth, 
must aim at behaving worthily of his model. His answers 
should be publicly made; the questioner should be warned 
to ask nothing unseemly. Questions as to the condition of 
the State and the life of the Emperor he must pass by: both 
are criminal; the latter impossible, for the Emperor's fate 
depends not on the zodiac: the lord of the world, his doom 
is supremely guided; he is one of the gods set by the One God 
to perfect and maintain all things. So the haruspices confessed 
that no godhead they could invoke could explain the superior 
godhead of the Emperor. The masterof all ranks and conditions 
is himself a god in power and station. Should any thus 
inquire, he should not be objurgated, but gently reproved and 
corrected. But he need not inform against an impious 
inquirer; otherwise he might be implicated in the guilt of 
treason, and of bloodshed the priest must be pure. He should 
have a wife, a house, many and true friends, not be a hermit, 
yet abstain from all dissension and wrongful acts, and be 
careless of gain, a stranger to savage passion, have no joy in 
others' enmities, moderate in all things. He should flee from 
sedition and seek friendship, and always be blameless ; not 
perjure himself, or practise usury, or make others' loss his gain. 
He must not accept or promise on oath, not seem to beseech 
the gods for paltry things. To those astray, and his friends, 
he must point the right way, and save them from evil. Never 
should he partake of offerings at night, speak to any one 
secretly, but in full daylight exercise his godly art. In his 
horoscopes he must not dwell too closely on men's vices, but 
show some reason; not make the hostile stars a personal 
reproach. He must hold himself aloof from the temptations 
of the shows, so as to avoid seeming a partisan ; God's priests 
must not be fond of pleasure. Arrayed in this armour of virtue, 
let him proceed, and, thus only, study the following books on 
the stars and the lot of man. No soul prejudiced and seared 
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with evil passions can embrace the Divine lore; an impious 
mind injures itself thereby. Spotless, pure, and true he 
must do his holy work, and purity avails him more than 
knowledge. In the proem to the fifth book, Firmicus makes 
an impassioned prayer to God the Almighty, the ‘ Father and 
Mother of all beings, Father and Son in one kinship’. 
May God regard it kindly, if the author is moved by a higher 
impulse and a pure will to explain the courses of the stars 
and their influence: ‘For Thy Romans have I written these 
books, so that, when all things have been rendered in their 
tongue, this may not be the only exception’. Then he prays 
the stars, the Sun and the Moon to forgive his intrusion into 
their secrets; for no villainous curiosity or spirit of impiety 
impelled him ; only a spirit strong in the Divine inspiration, 
whereby he had to uplift to the Temples on the Tarpeian Rock 
what seers of Egypt had brought to light. 


§ 4. AGRICULTURE—THE MARINE—SUBORDINATE OFFICES— 
MILITARY SERVICE 
(i) Agriculture 

This occupation Columella exalts over military service 
or the marine, commerce, usury, advocacy, clientship. Land 
in Italy only paid 6 per cent.; hence, when interest under 
Augustus sank to 4 per cent., prices rose and land became a 
favourite investment. But little poultry, vegetable or fruit- 
farms, the crops of which were readily saleable at Rome, were 
rented higher: some fruit-trees near Rome earned 2,000 
sesterces a year (£21 2s. 6d.) and flowers also paid well. In 
227 A.D. a vegetable gardener on the road to Ostia paid 26,000 
sesterces as rent. Such high prices induced many investors, 
including most of the landowners, to draw ground-rents in the 
shape of interest on small holdings: the colon: under the 
Empire throughout the realm formed a considerable part of the 
population, and sometimes (as their inscriptions prove) reached 
great prosperity. 

Small holdings, were then, as now, in Italy, almost universal, 
and large holdings were only a mass of small ones. But, in 
the course of time, small rent-holders supplanted both small 
properties and even proprietary management; Pliny the 
Elder, when he said that the large estates had ruined Italy 
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and the provinces, can only have been thinking of the replace- 
ment of peasant proprietors by peasant leaseholders. He was 
exaggerating even in this point, as usual, as is shown by two 
bonds, touching on Trajan’s provisions for the education of 
the children of the free poor, for whom lands (at about twelve 
times their value) were mortgaged, in the neighbourhood of 
Veleia (near Parma) and Placentia, and near Beneventum. 
At Beneventum, peasant ownership still prevailed: out of 
fifty owners of mortgaged lands there are only two large 
owners (their estates amounting to 451,000 and 501,000 
sesterces), nine owners of lands worth from 100,000 to 400,000 
sesterces, the rest all having smaller estates (the Roman 
acre of :252 hectares of cultivable ground being valued at 
1,000 sesterces). In Aemilia a far greater proportion of the 
former small holdings had been monopolized, ‘as the rich 
country on the Po attracted capital, more than did the 
Hirpine Hills’. There out of 52 owners, half only possessed 
lands worth less than 100,000, and about as many estates 
varying from 100,000 to 400,000, and a fifth larger estates, 
three in this last category owning lands worth more than a 
million. 

Vines were the most profitable form of cultivation. Seven 
iwgera of vine-lands with the slave service, vine-stocks and 
the inventory, together with interest for the two years of 
waiting, cost 32,480 sesterces (£353 10s.), and Columella says 
this capital yielded 18 per cent., if well cultivated, not to 
mention the cuttings from the vines, so that despite bad 
years, expenses of management and accidents, the capital 
yielded a good profit, as the earnings of Remmius Palaemon 
show. j 

(ii) The Marine 

Less certain, but more profitable was the Roman com- 
mercial marine, the flag of which was seen in every sea. 
According to Manilius’ Astrology (circa 14 A.D.), the Crab 
initiated and favoured sea-trade. Those born under this 
constellation spread their over-sea goods through city and . 
country, looked out for the accidental destruction of corn, 
and trusted their fortunes to the winds. The world was 
their vendor and their purchaser ; unknown lands and unseen 
sunrises served them and their needs. Trimalchio, whose 
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wealth had thus been gained, ascribes his luck to the Crab. 
A corn-merchant (from an inscription on a statue erected 
at Praeneste 136 A.D. by his son) was well known in Rome 
and respected for his honesty: he made his purchases 
partly in Etruria and Umbria, but ' used eagerly to visit 
the safe havens of weary mariners’. The extent and variety 
of Roman commerce, which went far beyond the boundaries 
of the Empire, its dangers and its winnings, will be later 
examined in detail. 
(iii) Subordinate Offices 

The most sought after were the subordinate posts under 
the magistrates and priests. These were open to freedmen, 
and by them almost entirely filled. They were paid, and could 
be permanent, despite the yearly tenure of their superiors. 
These apparitores, on retirement, might sell their position 
to a successor. Hence, even in the Republic, these practically 
permanent officials had rights of corporation into decurtae, 
and, under good imperial government, this system of pro- 
tection won their guild a certain amount of power. Almost 
exclusively they were the aristocracy of the freedmen.  Tri- 
malchio wishes to have it inscribed on his tombstone, 
that, had he wished, he could have entered any of the 
Roman decuriae. 

The most reputed and best paid of them were the secre- 
taries and treasurers, the scribae: but only the scribae of 
the quaestors were incorporated (into three decuriae) and 
those of the curule aediles (into one): both bodies being 
principally engaged in the administration of the aerarium 
(the Treasury and the Record office) and with the public 
book-keeping. With magistracies of one year, naturally, the 
substantial control would be with the permanent under- 
officials ; and they could, through their knowledge of the law, 
of the accounts and the archives, and office regulations, not 
unfrequently lay under obligation the cities of Italy and 
of the provinces, which returned the favour in the form of 
civil rights and decrees of honour. But this high service 
was comparatively seldom in freedmen's hands: though they 
were not excluded: their sons were admissible, but knights 
also aspired to these posts. Just as the corpse of Augustus 
was borne on the knights' shoulders, the body of Drusus 
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the Elder was carried by the decuriae of the scribae. Vitruvius 
mentions the house of a scribe Faberius on the Aventine 
in whose peristylia the walls were covered with cinnabar. 

Next to the scribae among the apparitores ranked the 
lictores of the various magistracies, who formed three decuriae 
with a committee of ten. Sometimes they might be influ- 
ential. To one consular lictor of the guild of the Divers 
and Fishermen of the Tiber (whose patron he was) a monu- 
ment was set up, as he inaugurated a service of boats. Sons 
of over-lictors (lictores proximi) are often knights. More 
powerful than the lictors was their fellow-officer and sub- 
stitute, the accensus, whom the magistrate selected out of his 
own freedmen, to be his personal companion or intimate 
even. To one Lucius Licinius Secundus, who held this 
post under his patron, Licinius Sura, the powerful friend of 
Trajan, during his three consulates (98, 102 and 107 A.D.), 
at least thirteen statues were set up at Tarraco, by individuals 
and by corporations. 

Lower than the lictors in this progression stood the 
viatores (messengers), mostly freedmen and meaner folk, but 
some quaestorian viatores were knights. The lowest of these were 
the praecones (criers), whose unesteem sprang from their oppro- 
brious office. The inscriptions mention only freedmen and 
bastard praecones. Manilius’ Astrology assigns an especial 
constellation to the talents requisite for these various dignities. 
Any one born under it knows his city, and as praeco, acts as 
broker to the state auctioneers ; as viator or lictor arrests wrong- 
doers ; as scriba cites State debtors. Further, apparitores of low 
standing often had a trade or handicraft, such as tailoring, 
oil-selling, pearl-dealing, or metal-founding. 

(iv) The Army 

Military service was the occupation most preferred by the 
people. The garrison of Rome, which under Vespasian 
consisted of nine Praetorian Cohorts, later of ten, and three 
or four City Cohorts (in all 13,000-14,000 men), was drafted 
solely from the free, but the militarily organized Fire Brigade 
(who were the night-watch and police, about 7,000 in all) 
from freedmen. The rank and file of the Roman garrison 
had higher pay and standing than the legionary privates. 
Service in the City Cohorts was for twenty years, at a 
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denarius a day, the Praetorian Guards receiving two denarii 
a day.  Largess was a matter of right on special occasions. 
Claudius initiated the custom of purchasing their support, 
by promising them, at his accession, 15,000 sesterces a man: 
other emperors yearly, or at intervals of five or six years, used 
to make distributions. 

But not only these advantages, the prospects of promotion 
and pension, the pleasure of soldiering induced men into 
the ranks: there was also the increasingly high social 
position. Like the higher ranks, soldiers were exempt from 
relegation to the mines or the rack. In a poem written 
about the beginning of the second century in praise of the 
army, the excesses permitted to the Guard are mentioned. 
Any assault by a Praetorian might neither be warded off 
nor judicially punished, and, in the court-martial of the 
regiment, no witness or evidence would be obtainable. Per- 
tinax made the Praetorians furious, by forbidding robbery 
and violence. 

In the provinces, the troops were no less arrogant. The 
legions were mainly raised by levies, but many entered volun- 
tarily, induced by poverty and hatred of a regularlife: prefer- 
able to them was twenty years of rough camp-life (from 17 
to 37, under Hadrian until 42), unmarried, and often in the 
wilds on the frontiers. This long period of service no doubt 
hardened and uncivilized them: and the stinting of their 
pay emboldened them to rob. Quintilian warns the advocate 
not to censure whole classes at once, or, at least, to add 
something in extenuation. Soldiers may be greedy, but 
naturally do not rate their life cheaply; impudent, as 
more familiar with military than civil life. The biographer 
of Pescennius Niger awards him special praise for repressing 
his soldiers from forcing gifts of oil, wood or labour. A 
tale in Apuleius’ romance illustrates their arbitrariness. A 
legionary private in Macedonia met a gardener riding an 
ass, and brusquely addressed him unintelligibly in Latin. 
No answer was returned, and the soldier characteristically 
knocked him off his mount, and despite the victim’s apologies, 
was going to appropriate the animal with violence. Entreaties 
are met with threats : the gardener simulates death, is robbed, 
and flew to a neighbouring town and shelter. Thither the 
soldier follows him, and conspires revenge: he and his com- 
rades accuse the gardener of stealing a silver ornament of 
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the procurator, and the gardener is condemned and executed. 

The most coveted regiment was the privileged body of the 
Praetorians; younger sons of the honoratiores and high 
officials of the municipia served in it as privates. But the 
admission was tardily granted; only the strongest and ' 
tallest were selected, and none accepted who was not at 
least five (Roman) feet ten in height. Any one falling short, be 
it by four inches, was drafted by Hadrian into the City Cohorts. 
Into the City Cohorts sons of freedmen were admitted, as 
were citizens of the City Tribes, who ranked between the 
full citizens of the country tribes and the freedmen, this 
class never entering into the legions orthe Guard. Augustus 
gave these íyibwles of the second order no further right than 
to join the City Cohorts. The Roman garrison, however, 
was, at first, recruited only from Rome and Italy, under 
Tiberius from Etruria and Umbria, from the Latin cities 
and ancient Italian coloniae, which were first enfranchised 
go B.C. By the time of Claudius, Transpadanians were also 
admitted. Next candidates from provinces outwardly latin- 
ized were allowed in, such as men from Macedonia, Noricum 
and Spain, which, according to the tables of the Praetorian 
Guard, under Severus then amounted to 23, 18 and 13 men 
respectively, Pannonia contributing 11, Narbonensis 6, and 
Dalmatia 5. From this select force Africans, natives of the 
Greco-Semitic East, and the barbarian parts of the Danube, 
of Rhaetia, extra-Narbonese Gaul, Germany and Britain, 
were excluded, but such men could serve and the Africans 
especially in the City garrison, cohorts and fire brigade. 
In the second century the large majority of the Praetorian 
Guards were still Italians; the fragments of their lists 
show, 119/120 A.D., 102 Italians to 1o foreigners; 141/142 
A.D., 36 Italians to 4 foreigners; 143/144 A.D., 260 to 
I2; 153/156, 47 to 2; 172/178, 60 to 15. So, too, with 
the City Cohorts; in a list of 197/198 A.D. there were only 
16 foreigners in 172 men. Severus in 193 A.D. disbanded 
the Praetorians and reorganized them, and roused great 
discontent by incorporating veterans from all the provincial 
legions, thus filling the city with soldiers of savage semblance, 
rough manners and barbarous tongues. Now the Guard 
consisted mainly of Illyrians, Africans and Syrians, Their 
monuments, in bad grammar and poor writing, show how 
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little their barbarous nature was affected or polished. ‘ Here 
lies Laudator', runs one inscription of a centurion of the 
Guard, ‘a simple, honest man, whom Sassina bore; whom 
Aquileia lays to rest; who faithfully led a century of a 
Praetorian Cohort not of a barbarian legion'. The youth 
of Italy, debarred from the accessible service in the City, 
turned gladiators and bandits. 

A man who started ex caliga (from the rank and file) could 
rise to be centurion, a position of considerable command. 
The primipilatus, or highest centurionate, was only gained 
by few, by those whose long military career under different 
suns, assailing the camps of the Moors and the fortresses 
of the Brigantes (in Britain), had earned them, unkempt, 
unwashed, this right in their sixtieth year. At this point 
veterans retired. They were called primipilares, and formed 
a special class, specially privileged and respected, and gener- 
ally enjoying a fair competence on retirement ; if they were 
not made knights, their sons always were; and, if veteran 
centurions in the cities of Italy and provinces set the tone, 
primipilares would be even more eminent. Augustus con- 
ferred on all centurions in honourable retirement the toga 
with the purple stripe and the rank of Decurio. Generally 
primipilares would hold the highest offices in the cities, and 
be the patrons of the communes, and by the Emperors be 
selected as civil officers and commissaries to city admini- 
strators (curatores). Further, as trustworthy men, they would 
be employed on important messages and services. 

Moreover, the centurionate might be the stepping-stone 
to further advancement, in a two-fold fashion. Young men 
of the third, or second order even, began their military career, 
by imperial permission, as centurions, and, after serving three 
equestrian ranks (the praefecture of the cavalry, the tribunate 
of a legion or cohort, and the praefecture of an auxiliary 
cohort, and under Severus a fourth position as well), either 
left the service with the title of a tribus or a quatuor militis, 
or, as procurators entered the administration, there to advance 
higher stil. Knights, beginning service with this non- 
equestrian centurionate, temporarily lost knighthood, hoping 
to gain the honourable and well-paid officers’ command, 
and the highly salaried procuratorships. 

Besides this, soldiers who had risen to the primipilatus were 
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encouraged, in the Early Empire even, to enter the officers’ 
career; the legionary tribunate being the next step, and 
after that the praefectus castrorum. Often they were appointed 
tribunes of the City Cohorts, but seldom praefects of the 
auxiliary cohorts. Later on the militiae equestris petstores, 
as they were called under Commodus, formed a special class, 
to which young knights might belong, but which gradually 
came to consist only of veterans, and these mainly Praetorian. 
This class, too, if knighted at a comparatively early age, 
might attain the highest posts of knighthood or even the 
Senate; though this ennoblement is not found before the 
end of the second century. No few names have come down, 
of whom it is known that they rose in one or otherof these 
ways. 
§ 5. CLIENTS 

During all epochs in the history of Rome, the number of 
men living by clientship, wholly or partially, must have been 
very great. Tacitus, in describing the feeling at Nero’s 
murder, emphasizes only two classes, the mob of the Circus 
and the theatre, and the uncorrupted adherents of the great 
houses, the clients and freedmen of the banished and con- 
demned. This division may be incomplete, but it illustrates 
the extent and significance of clientela. The clientela of 
old was a pietas, a sacred obligation ; its later echo a mere 
relation of master and servant. The ancient client was, as 
Ennius testifies, the faithful follower and even confident 
of his patron, who protected him: now he had become a 
scurvy, ill-paid attendant in his lord’s or ‘ king’s’ retinue. 

In the later Republic, the old relation might survive, 
as in Horace’s description of the Consular Lucius Marcius 
Philippus, and Volteius Menas, Philippus takes Volteius, 
for his personal qualities, into his house, acting on information 
that he was a man of small estate, but blameless and merry, 
and that his society would relieve the overstrained business 
man: as a companion, he makes him his daily associate, and 
gives him a wherewithal to live. But soon this personal 
relation came to an end, with the increasing number of the 
clients, and the ceremoniousness of their position. The 
Republican tradition of every distinguished man having a 
retinue commensurate with his rank, to fill his atrium every 
morning, to accompany him on all public occasions, and 
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generally to invest him with splendour, became more and 
more common, more and more exacting, even on less wealthy 
men of business: all must have their clients, surrounding 
their sedan-chairs, refuting any imputation of petty com- 
merce; and a great number of needy men was at the cheap 
disposal of the train of a rich or eminent man, or of the 
Emperor. Each service had its fee, generally paid in kind 
or in money to buy food. And competition was always 
lowering the pay. In Martials day, clients complained 
of the close-fistedness of the great, and cast envious gazes 
on the generosity and affability of the Mummii and Pisones, 
the Cottae and Senecas of the olden times. The spirit of 
aristocratic pomp and patronage had changed: and, even 
if antiquity may have been enhanced by regretful memory, at 
least one contemporary of Martial and Juvenal did find the 
condition of clients a miserable one. 

Besides the regular fee in kind or money, clients received 
other occasional benefits, such as a casual invitation to an 
empty place at the patron's table, a rare and valued recognition 
of long service; or, perbaps, presents: a worn-out cloak, a 
shabby toga, sometimes a thousand sesterces, or a few acres 
of land, as a final requital of lifelong attachment (wherever 
Martial mentions the meanness of the rich to their poor 
friends, he is thinking of the clients). Such was Martial's 
little estate of Nomentum, perhaps out of Seneca's property. 
In one of his last Roman poems, he indulges in comic exag- 
gerations of the diminutive size of an estate given him by 
his friend Lupus. It was smaller than the flower bed outside 
his window ; a cricket could cover it with its wing, too short 
for a cucumber to lie straight in, its harvest might fill a snail- 
shell, its must a nut-shell. Others found it wiser to appoint 
old clients to the supervision of their estates, 'fee'd hench- 
men’, says Columella, ‘too old to do daily service’, and 
wholly incapable of conducting what they superintend. Some- 
times the patron gave his clients and freedmen free lodgings ; 
but loans, guarantees, legal help and general protection 
seem to have been regularly expected and received. Paetus 
Thrasea was impugned for devoting more time to the private 
interests of his clients than the public affairs of State. But, 
as a rule, clients made a poor living; many were fed on great 
expectations ; ‘few’, says Martial, 'got much in the atria 
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of the great ; most were pale for hunger’. Yet many again 
sought the service, even of poor men: 'how much stupidity 
the Roman foga covers up!’ 

In Martial’s day, clients were paid the wretched sum of 
6} sesterces a day, barely sufficient, with other advantages, 
to support a client, and this had to be laboriously earned. 
The most arduous task, and the most essential, was to wait 
on the lord or king every morning, and to help to supply 
the social requirement of a full atrium. This would be in 
the first and second hours. But clients had to be punctual, 
if anything, to wait for admission, however far they had 
had to come: generally they started in the dark to visit 
friends on the way, who did not return the call ; often having 
no time for sleep or digestion. According to Juvenal, ‘as 
soon as the stars begin to dim, or whilst tardy Bootes is still 
moving in the heavens, the poor client riscs from his bed, 
in haste forgets to lace his shoes, anxious lest the host of 
visitors have already run their orbit’. And Martial, too, 
bitterly complains, that, in return for his little poems, he 
demands little more than to have his sleep out; and he 
may not; these endless troubles in this ill-paid service drove 
him out of Rome, and, at home, he found repose once more. 
A further inconvenience was this: the client had to present 
himself to his patron in the toga, the costume of state and 
ceremony: it was a hot, cumbersome cloth cloak, disused 
more and more at Rome after the beginning of the Empire, 
and soon to be the garb of the clients only, and no slight 
expense, as in summer four or more even would be worn out. 
In this accursed toga they went their ways, before daybreak, 
in streets empty, save for bakers, who were hawking their 
goods, their first customers being boys, going lamp in hand 
to school, or meeting roysterers coming home from a late 
feast. Wind or hail or snow, no inclemency that deterred 
others, might deter them. Add to this the dirty streets, 
the long distances, for many had to pay several visits, and, 
as the day advanced, the obstruction of the growing traffic, 
and the dangers in the narrow tortuous streets from the 
overladen waggons. These daily inconveniences in themselves 
made this mode of life intolerable: Martial makes one client 
plead gout to excuse himself from the daily visit. 

This early call, being their principal obligation, gave them 
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the names of salutatores and togati; but many had to work 
on most of the day, or even all day long, in the cortège of 
their lords, following or preceding his sedan-chair, accompany- 
ing all of his visits whatsoever, at the tenth hour repairing 
with him to the thermae of Agrippa; whilst they had to 
take their baths at the Baths of Titus, a half-hour's distance. 
They had to elbow themselves forcibly through the crowd. 
If their lord was travelling into the country or abroad, they 
had to be in readiness to take an empty place in his chariot. 
Were he reciting his poems, they had to give, by gestures 
or otherwise, the signal for the applause of his audience ; 
were he pleading in Court, the collective bravoes of the togati 
manifested, as Martial says, the eloquence, not of the orator, 
but of his scullions. Once an especially patient client was 
dining with the hot-tempered orator Caelius Rufus, and 
still found it hard to keep the peace. At last the continual 
assents wearied Caelius, and he exclaimed: ‘Do say no, 
once at least; so that people may know we are two people 
here'. Nor was their work always innocuous. Sometimes 
they had to be the tools in plots, the discovery of which 
spelled ruin to all participators. In the year 55 Junia Silana 
used her clients Iturius and Calvisius to implicate Agrippina 
in Nero's eyes in an attempt on the sovereignty. The 
conspiracy failed and brought banishment to Silana, and 
relegation to the clients. In Pompeii clients agitated in 
the city elections of their patrons. Sometimes the clients 
of a great house combined, to set up in his atrium a statue 
of their patron in his honour. 

Not only from the lord, but from his slaves as well, clients 
had to endure bitter humiliations. Columella calls their 
profession the lying 'bird-catching' of the ' paid visitors ', 
who swarm about the threshold and learn from hearsay 
how their king has slept. For often the slaves vouchsafe 
no reply; often must he be repulsed by a chained porter 
and lie outside like a dog. If they had some urgent business, 
and could not afford to be put off by usual pretexts, of the 
master being out, or being shaved, or busy in preserving 
the first hair shorn from some favourite slave, then they 
must bribe the haughty slaves, who thus derived much tribute 
from the scant earnings of these poorer clients. And, after 
getting through the half-opened door, once inside, they still 
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had to face 'the pride of the announcer and the frown of 
the chamberlain’, and make greater efforts still, to gain 
admission. Usually, the great man received the greetings 
in a preordained order, and made no return salutation. ' How 
many’, says Seneca, ‘still wearied out from yesterday's 
debauch, wil only yawn a haughty half-heard answer to 
the poor men, who interrupt their night's rest, to wait on 
a stranger?’ It was a condescension to remember the 
humble visitor’s name. But the client had to meet his 
patron with the greatest reverence, to address him as lord 
and king, were he not to fall into disfavour, and lose the 
desired reward. The patron showed his ‘friendship’ at 
most, by freedom from restraint in his client’s presence. 
Often lifelong service would change nothing in this respect. 
The ‘happy friends’ only understood being enraged, and 
thereby profited, for hatred is cheaper than generosity : 
the Roman grandees easily put up with the loss of a client ; 
and clients were often burdensomely officious to their patrons. 
But the patron who exacted slavishness could expect no love. 

Their greatest humiliation was, however, at table. Juve- 
nal's fifth satire deals with this; the general accuracy of 
his description is confirmed by Martial and others. In 
many houses clients and other humbler diners were accom- 
modated very differently from the masters of the house and 
his guests, in food and drink. Their lower standing was 
made painfully evident. Pliny the Younger warns a young 
friend against such a combination of luxury and meanness ; 
at one house where he had recently been entertained the 
wines for the guests, the ‘lesser friends’ and the freedmen 
were of distinct brands. Pliny, in the course of conversation, 
remarked that at his table, all, including the freedmen, fared 
alike: his neighbour remarked that it must be costly : Pliny 
rejoined that he drank the same as his freedmen, not his 
freedmen the same as himself. Martial makes the patron 
dine off Lucrine oysters, the finest mushrooms, a flounder, 
a fat dove or thrush, whilst the client had watery mussels, 
bad mushrooms, poor fish, and a magpie that had died in 
its cage; the client drank new Sabine out of glass, the 
master an old vintage out of a murrha vessel; murrha, says 
Martial, being opaque and obscuring the liquor. And yet 
the rich marvel that friendships no longer exist, like those 
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of Pylades and Orestes—who shared the same food. To 
have love, they must follow a piece of advice of the Stoic 
Hecaton, mentioned by Seneca; they must show love them- 
selves. Juvenal paints a similar picture. The patron drank 
out of costly vessels : but if such a glass were given to a client, 
he was closely watched and the jewels counted, or he was 
given a broken earthenware jar. The fairest youth of Little 
Asia waited on the lord: on the client some African runner, 
or bony-handed Moor, an ill fellow to meet of nights. Slaves 
demurred to obeying or tending an old client, and were jealous 
of his sitting while they stood. They would hand him stale 
bread; the good white bread was for the master, and the 
client was repulsed if he ventured to touch it. The lord 
had a lobster, asparagus and fine oil; the client a Tiber 
fish, with lamp-oil. The client dare not drink his lord's 
toast; dare not open his mouth, for fear of ejectment, must 
acquiesce in being the laughing-stock of his lord or his guests. 
The author of the Encomium on Piso says that the poor 
clients had thus to earn their scant livelihood, and says of 
his patron's house that there ' nobody's insult would arouse 
general laughter'. In the fifth century, Valerianus, a 
Bishop in Gaul, expresses indignation at the giving of broken 
dishes to poor guests, at their beards being plucked, their 
chairs being taken from under them, and their being provoked 
to fight, so as to amuse their host. 

Epictetus confirms these descriptions, mentioning the 
hubbub and morning visits as characteristic of Rome. A 
client should show equanimity, if not invited to a feast, or 
being given a back seat. The few honoured paid dear in 
morning visits, bearing the patron company, and flattery. 
Any one seeking access to a rich man must expect to be 
repulsed or shown the front door, or to have to kiss his hands. 

Few facts are known as to the clientela of the second century, 
though no change need be looked for, despite the vanishing 
of the old aristocracy after Nero's reign, and the rise of new 
municipal and provincial families. In the second and third 
centuries, the number of noble families was probably undimin- 
ished, and, no doubt, these mushroom senators derived no fewer 
advantages from riches and influence than their aristocratic 
predecessors. Theclients had thesame duties. Frontosays that 
Gavius Clarus the senator, from youth onwards, showed the 
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same readiness to oblige him as a faithful and zealous freedman. 
Galen makes out a prescription for the many, whose unquiet 
life forced them before daybreak to knock at their patron's 
gates; who often arrived in a sweat, and then took cold, 
who attended others at their bath, and accompanied them 
home; themselves bathing and dining in haste. Tertullian 
repeatedly reprobates the cringing patience of these slaves 
of the belly, these thralls of rich favourers. Lucian's Nigrinus 
seems to show that the barrier between clients and patrons 
had broadened, and one side was slavish, and the other 
domineering : he may be rhetorically inexact. But essentially 
nothing had altered since the first century. The clients 
still had to rise at midnight, run about the entire city, be 
shown the door by slaves, and bear the most unseemly abuse. 
And the rich still strutted about in purple, poked out their 
beringed fingers, and were tastelessly, needlessly ostentatious ; 
their accosters had to be content with a stare and a word 
from a follower. Prostrations even did they demand, like 
the Persians ; when they are near, men must bow to them, 
and when they are afar, must humiliate their souls and wear 
lowly garments; and kiss their breast or their hand, and be 
envied this honour. And the reward was a contemptuous 
entertainment, the guests being often, unwillingly, forced into 
drunkenness, and going back home, cursing their host, loathing 
his stinginess, and hating their humiliation. Then in the 
street-corners, they would begin to vomit, next day be ill 
in bed, and have doctors—if they had time at all to be ill. 

Most of these willing slaves were men of low standing, 
‘ people with ragged cloaks’, as Juvenal says: generally 
freedmen acted as clients to their patron, or even soldiers. 
Claudius prohibited soldiers from waiting on senators, but 
more out of fears for the stability of his throne. Lucian, 
too, speaks of the crowds of soldiers, who would not wait 
in the queue but elbowed their way through. Many, too, 
who had been better off, kept up a scanty old age in this 
fashion. Such were Junia Silana’s clients, Iturius and 
Calvisius ; they, after consuming their whole fortune, at their 
patroness’s behest aided the indictment of Agrippina. Even 
men of education could be forced by hunger to mingle with 
these rude retainers, such as Publius Egnatius Celer the 
Stoic, a client, and afterwards the accuser of Barea Soranus, 
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Martial, a knight, and the youthful author of the Encomium 
on Piso. According to the latter only few houses had literary 
or scientific men as clients: he was fortunate in his lot. 
For Piso had no pleasure in crowds of boors, who could 
only offer mere service, and had only wit enough to precede 
and make room for their lord. In his house the poor friend 
was not contemned, and the client not downtrodden. 

But, especially in earlier times, when clients were more 
than paid footmen, patrons, too, had some responsibility 
and grievance. Many had no leisure from their crowds of 
clients, or, as Horace says, had to slip out by a back door, 
whilst they waited in the atrium; a course Seneca deemed 
crueller than refusal. Their requests he had to listen to; 
they gossiped anywhere and everywhere of his family secrets. 
They brawled at his table and fought with his freedmen. At 
the Saturnalia, on New Year's Day and his birthday, they 
brought little presents, serviettes, spoons, wax lights, paper, 
baskets of Damascene plums, angling thus for larger returns. 
The poor man, says Martial, is most generous to his rich 
friend, when he gives him nothing. But the speculation 
did not always come off: 'the patron's gold was seldom 
heard rattling'. Instead of his expected rent money, the 
client might receive a flask of wine, a hare or game. Every 
slave also claimed his share, or commission on the present 
he carried. Eight brawny porters, says Martial, on the 
Saturnalia, dragged a number of articles into his house, 
scarcely worth thirty sesterces in all; oneslave could far easier 
have carried five pounds of silver. And then the poor man 
had to extol the gift to the skies, whilst his was contemptu- 
ously cast aside. At the feasts of the Saturnalia, all the 
clients were entertained at once, and Lucian almost literally 
reiterates all Juvenal’s complaints at their treatment at 
table, but adds that their behaviour often justified it. 


§ 6. THE FREEDMEN 


In conclusion it must again be pointed out, that the 
importation of slaves in masses from every part of the Empire, 
as well as from beyond, out of whom every year hundreds 
or thousands were freed and entered the third estate, rendered 
the population of Rome extraordinarily cosmopolitan. Of 
the tombs that line both sides of the military roads from 
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Rome, more than half belong to freedmen. The 80,000 
citizens whom Caesar settled in various places beyond the sea, 
seem to have been mostly freedmen, as was certainly the fact 
in Corinth. Some indication of the extent of manumissions 
may be gathered from Augustus' restriction of testamentary 
manumissions—and he limited them as far as he might— 
to one hundred. Further, íree provincials were always 
immigrating in masses, especially from the South and the 
East, and thrusting the original Romans out. Lucan even 
calls Rome a city filled with the scum of every nationality. 
Rome, said the Romans of the second century, was Greek, 
but populated not from Greece, but Little Asia and the 
East; the Orontes (the chief river of Syria) had flowed into 
the Tiber. Athenaeus (circ. 300 A.D.) says that tbe cities 
in Rome were innumerable ; whole provinces, such as Cappa- 
docia, Scythia, Pontus, were there settled. The huge number 
of Orientals may be gauged by the numbers of the Jews. 
An embassy of Herod to Augustus was accompanied by 8,000 
Roman Jews: in 19 A.D., 4,000 freedmen of military age were 
deported to Sardinia for ' infection with Jewish and Egyptian 
superstition'. The volume of immigration increased : the true 
Roman free-born decreased by commixture; in 24 A.D., a revolt 
ofslaves was anticipated, and Rome felt serious apprehensions 
at the limitless growth of her slave-class, and decline of the 
free-born plebs. Augustus limited legal manumission and 
recommended to the Senate and his successors the same 
advice, ' so as not to fill the city with all sorts and conditions ' : 
but freedmen multiplied and Rome's population was hetero- 
geneous and chaotic. 

The freedmen forelgners were often very wealthy. Their 
riches were in part derived from service in great houses, in 
which Greeks and Orientals ingratiated themselves, or made 
themselves indispensable or dreaded as acquainted with 
shamefulsecrets. In part their opulence came from their 
Oriental industry and skill in commerce. Juvenal makes 
one rich freedman, his Euphratian birth-mark betrayed by 
the pierced lobes of his ears, demand precedence over praetors 
and tribunes; for he had five shops that brought him in 
400,000 a year. Trimalchio tells of how he, as a boy, came 
from Asia to Rome and was for fourteen years his master's 
darling, and on a very good footing with his mistress; and 
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he was not in the habit of boasting. Thus, by the grace of 
the gods, he became master of the house; he was made 
co-heir with the Emperor, and a senatorial fortune left to 
him. But contentment is not human; so he went into 
business, built five ships, freighted them with a wine, then 
worth its weight in gold. Unfortunately they all stranded, 
and Neptune drank up 30,000,000 sesterces. But nothing 
deterred him: he built bigger and stouter ships; loaded 
them with wine, bacon, beans, perfumes and slaves: in one 
voyage made 10,000,000, bought back all the property of 
his former master; built a palace at Naples; at last owned 
more than his native city ; retired from business, and now 
let his freedmen earn for him. His tombstone was to be 
inscribed: ‘a self-made millionaire: I have left an estate 
of 30,000,000 and never heard a philosopher’. His fellow 
freedmen are ‘people to be respected’: one of them began 
on nothing, as a carrier of faggots, and now has 800,000 ; 
another’s credit is momentarily shaken, but has been worth 
a million. Petronius does not exaggerate, he draws from 
life. Demetrius, a freedman, is said to have left 4,000 talents 
(£943,050) ; and Didymus and Philomelus, the richest men 
at Rome in the time of Domitian, must have started as slaves. 
Freedmen’s wealth was proverbial at Rome, even in the 
Early Empire, as also their tastelessness and impertinence 
and ostentation. Of Calvisius Sabinus, whose riches were 
as great as his ignorance (he was consul in 26 a.pD.), Seneca 
remarks he had a freedman’s properties and proprieties. 
On freedmen’s tables vessels glittered, ‘on which a whole 
silver mine had been expended’. In their baths, statues, 
columns, waterfalls abounded, all decoratively useless. The 
mirrors for their daughters’ vanity cost more than the 
dowries of the daughters of the statesmen of old. In sybaritic 
luxury they excelled the most eminent: in all the greater 
contrast stood their vulgarity and ignorance. They, who 
once had feared the whip, who now plastered weals and 
brands over, or bribed physicians to silence, to take the 
marks out,—they were now to be seen in snow-white togas, 
Tyrian purple, scarlet shoes of the finest leather, their fingers 
gleaming with jewels, their hair scented, and on the front 
benches of the Theatre of Marcellus. Their predilection 
was to treat their betters with disdain. The rich freedman 
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was the type of the common upstart, shameless and boastful. 
Zoilus in Martial represents him, like Trimalchio: he wears 
heavy rings, almost as heavy as his former leg-irons; uses 
a monstrously big sedan-chair: malingers to show off his 
Egyptian bolsters with purple coverlets and scarlet quilts : 
enjoys the costliest wines and foods himself, whilst giving 
his guests common stuff and leavings: his snoring at table 
must be respectfully listened to, in silence: any one happy 
at such a feast the poet deems worthy of his beggar’s bread. 
The self-complacency of this class was increased by the 
sight of the power of their peers at Court, and the reflection 
of that Court-glory on themselves: their sons and grandsons 
often attained high posts as knights and senators; even in 
Nero’s reign many such families were of servile descent. 

But beside this ostentation of these former slaves, no few 
showed a nobler pride, the pride of the low-born but able, 
as against the fainéant rich. Cicero, in the heyday of 
aristocracy, dared only hint at the superiority of the middle- 
class: ‘the nobles in their excess of good and evil quite 
outdo our potentialities’, Two hundred years later, when 
the nobles had been depressed by monarchy, Juvenal accen- 
tuates the value of the lower orders. ‘Catilina and Cethegus, 
with all their blue blood, aped the Gauls in attempting to 
fire the Capitol and had to be curbed by the ignoble new 
man of Arpinum, who, at Rome, had been only an obscure 
knight before; free Rome hailed him pater patriae. And 
another man of Arpinum it was who had eamed his daily 
bread in the Volscian mountains, when weary of working 
on others’ soil; and he later swung the centurion’s whip on 
to a soldier entrenching but idly. And he, as consul, checked 
the Cimbri and saved the panic-stricken city. Hence his 
noble colleague was only awarded the second laurels, when 
the ravens flew over the battlefield, and fed on the gigantic 
Cimbri. The Decii, in name and soul plebeian, were the 
accepted sacrifice of the Nether Gods. The last good King 
of Rome was the son of a slave; the sons of Brutus the consul 
traitorously opened the gates to the banished tyrants, and 
were loyally betrayed by a slave. However far your family- 
tree go, your first ancestor was a shepherd or a robber, one 
who found refuge in Romulus’ camp. In splendid palaces 
indecent Andalusian songs and dances are found seemly. 
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Dice and adultery are the shame of the humble, the sport 
of the great; the guilt of the cobbler and glory of the noble. 
From the depths emerge the eloquent, who defend the ignorant 
nobility, who solve the riddles of the law, and the martial 
youth who, under the eagles, guard the Euphrates and the 
Rhine: the nobles are as useless as the armless busts of 
Hermes, with only an ancestry to boast of, and devoid of sound 
sense.’ 

But how strength arose from out the lower ranks, and 
the weaker upper orders sank and decayed: how the three 
orders of societies, to a certain extent, regularly interchanged 
in constant succession, this fragmentary account from few 
and scattered sources can give no sufficient idea. 


CHAPTER IV 
ROMAN SOCIETY 


THE interaction of Society on Court and Court on Society 
has already been mentioned, but can only be imperfectly de- 
scribed, in part only conjectured. Clientela corresponds 
most closely to the Court ceremonial of visits. And the 
officia or social obligations were very various and could not 
be disregarded by any one in Society, and least by the promi- 
nent members: ceremony, developed and extended, became 
subject to stricter regulations. 

I. As in great houses, receptions were held in the early 
hours of the morning. The Roman day assigned all business 
to the daylight, and in the afternoon brought it to an end 
at the principal meal; hence the dawn only was left for 
most social obligations. Every morning, then, the Roman 
palaces re-echoed to the sound of many feet; the clients, 
in dirty togas and cobbled shoes, clattering up even earlier, 
in such numbers even as to cause an obstruction in the street. 
Sedan-chair carriers, in red mantles, like soldiers, would 
hurriedly carry a rich man along; he would be enjoying 
some sleep behind drawn curtains, and his clients walking 
all around him. The well-known cry of the lictor would be 
audible, making room for a consul, and, to the lictors with 
their fasces and the servants who knocked at the doors, pre- 
ceding the high dignitaries in purple fogas, the crowd would 
give way. Or a needy Greek applying for the position of 
teacher in a noble house, and overdressed—beyond his 
income—imitating the costume and tastes of his patron, would 
come by; or, in the days of Marcus Aurelius, a Greek philo- 
sopher in a rough cloak and long beard, anxiously trying 
through a slave to secure an invitation to the table; or a 
senator, ambitious for a consulate, a knight soliciting a 
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legionary tribunate—all, as Plutarch says—like a swarm 
of flies round the coveted honey. Seneca remarks, no doubt 
from experience, that many seldom visited men to whom 
they owed gratitude, and, to avoid seeming clients, succeeded 
in being ungracious. At the door stood the porter with a 
long stick ; his goodwill generally had to be bought ; sensible 
men, says Seneca, regarded him as a toll-collector on a bridge ; 
others forcibly broke their way in, answered him gruffly, or 
begged his master to give him a whipping. People of lesser 
standing were simply shut out. 

The atrium, where receptions were held, was a columned 
hall with an aperture in the ceiling, and, in noble houses, 
very capacious. There were benches for those who had to 
wait: on New Year's Day, 31 A.D., a sofa in Sejanus’ palace 
broke down under the weight of the multitude that came 
to congratulate him on his consulship; it was taken as an 
omen of his imminent fall. The rooms were gorgeous, 
lofty, and huge, shining with marble; ancestral portraits 
covered the walls; the lackeys in magnificent livery: a 
mass of splendour, likely to dazzle the unsophisticated stranger. 
The principal slaves and freedmen had to be managed or 
bribed : the Nomenclator or announcer required long written 
lists, despite his selection as a good memorist. As at Court, 
visitors were divided into first-class and second-class: inside 
there were many doors open, but to the few, friends or 
favourites ; fewer still could enter the reception-bedroom and 
be at the levee: most were greeted in the airtum. When 
Plautianus (Cassius Dio says) summoned his friends before 
the rest, one Coeranus followed them to the last door: this 
was shut in his face, but he secured the desired impression. 
Court-receptions were very similar. The door of Sejanus 
was as thickly beset as the palace: no one but feared he 
might come late or not be seen: senators paid homage to 
his clients, and courted his freedmen and porters. Plutarch 
says that one who has a great crowd to greet and attend him 
is deemed rich in friends. In 62 a.p., Seneca, to disarm Nero’s 
suspicions, abandoned his splendid manner of living, and 
the  morning-receptions. Great advocates enjoyed this 
satisfaction of seeing the most eminent visit them. When 
the reception was over, a great wave seemed to roll out of 
the palaces. 
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The custom of patrons holding morning-receptions and 
going out accompanied by their clients continued until the 
end of the Empire. Tertullian (circ. 200 A.D.) says that 
competitors for an office used to assure themselves of a place 
in all the airta, by waiting during the night. Firmicus the 
astrologer (circa 350) speaks of people who visit every house 
they can. St. Jerome in his letters from Rome (382-385) 
says: ‘I am ashamed of the many visits we make or receive’, 
and Symmachus (about the same time) also speaks of the 
nightwatches outside the doors of the rich. St. Orientius 
describes (circ. 450 A.D.) how an applicant gets up before 
daybreak, waits outside the rich patron’s portals, falls asleep, 
or is moved on forcibly by the lictor, unless he bribe the 
porter. Sidonius Apollinaris praises two distinguished con- 
sulars who always went out with a numerous following of 
clients, because access to them was easy and inexpensive. 
Paulinus of Périgueux in a poem (A.D. 460) describes his 
honourable escort of humble clients. 

Not only formal visits, then so many more than now, 
but a number of festive occasions, requiring the presence of 
guests, took place in the early morning. Such were the 
assumption of the foga virilis, betokening a boy's maturity 
physical and political. The Emperor Claudius, who during 
his boyhood had been persistently slighted, celebrated the 
usual sacrifice on the Capitol, and was carried there at mid- 
night without the usual company, to avoid publicity. At 
weddings, too, the houses of both parties swarmed with 
guests before daybreak. Thus, too, betrothal feasts were 
celebrated in the first and second hours of the day, so that 
those invited lost the night’s rest needed for digestion. 
But the rule requiring all who had any connexion with a 
new magistrate, to attend on his day of inauguration at 
daybreak was especially strict ; the solemn procession of the 
friends, relatives and clients to the Capitol attending consuls or 
other dignitaries is often mentioned. Hadrian used to attend his 
new consuls and praetors on such occasions; and Verginius 
Rufus, the great patron of Pliny the Younger (he was 
thrice consul: his death occurred in 97 A.D.), used to come 
to town on every new elevation of Pliny, though he generally 
refused such functions. Corellius Rufus (died circ. 97 A.D.) 
also used to accompany Pliny the Younger on such occasions. 

R.L.M. P 
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Pliny formally apologizes to Valerius Paulinus for his absence 
on the day of his consulate: the letting of his estates was 
occupying his personal attention. This letter shows what 
a slight non-appearance was considered. Many, too, says 
Martial, took pleasure in these duties, and were seen in the 
retinue of any and every new consul or tribune ; and Ammianus 
Marcellinus observes that pedantic critics of history thought 
all the names of persons should be catalogued, who formed 
the new City Praetor's retinue. 

Other multitudinous functions, such as funerals, took 
place later in the day, and persons with many social ties 
found these obligations very consumptive of time, whilst to 
fulfil all was impossible. Plutarch says, the many friends 
of any one man may each demand assistance as advocate, or 
assessor, or commercial advice or presence at a wedding or 
funeral, all at the same time. Want of memory or knowledge 
is a better excuse than necessary praetermission of one duty 
by another, e.g. neglecting a sick-bed visit for a banquet. 
Martial had to be about before the dawn to pay visits and 
offer congratulations, none of which were returned. Then 
he had to witness a document with his seal at the Temple 
of Diana, had appointments for the first and fifth hours, 
was claimed by a consul or praetor, or had to listen to poets' 
effusions all day long. And no one dared refuse to attend 
the addresses of an advocate or grammarian or rhetor. At 
the tenth hour (the second before sunset) he came tired to 
the bath, having no time over to compose. ‘It is curious’, 
says Pliny the Younger, 'how in Rome one's account to 
oneself of every day seems fully made out on every day, 
but never after that day. The ordinary day is filled up with 
such functions as the taking of the toga virilis by a friend, 
a betrothal or wedding, a sealing of a will, assistance in Court 
or Session; all inevitable on that day: all seeming a waste 
of time on consideration, especially after leaving Rome’. 
These ' sessions ' are judicial: magistrates, praefects, aediles, 
used to invite their friends to sit as honorary assessors. Pliny 
also mentions social engagements sufficient to occupy the 
day. Plutarch and Martial specify other promises, more 
exacting still, such as the witnessing of wills and deeds. 
Pliny tells of how one Aurelia put on her best on making her 
will, and one witness Regulus actually asked for her garments 
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as a legacy. ‘ Why’, asks Seneca, ‘are these dandies invited 
to seal the will? In order that a man may not deny receipt 
of what he has received’. The legal making of wills and 
manumissions required the presence of many witnesses, 
who were ranged in order of their standing, social and personal. 
A most rigorous étiquette governed the order of guests at 
table. Seneca calls those fools who get angry at a lower 
seat being given to them. This order of the semicircular 
dining-sofas lasted down into the Middle Ages. 

Birthday congratulations were another frequent social 
engagement, as also sick visits and condolences: Regulus, 
a well-hated man, had all Rome on his heels to condole with 
him on the loss of his son. So, too, a new official had to 
be congratulated, or a new provincial governor escorted. 
An assessorship might last for days, and canvassing for a 
candidate whole weeks. But recitations by authors were 
the most wearisome and prolonged obligations: in spring 
or summer they might take weeks or months: Juvenal puts 
them in the same category as fires and collapses. On such 
occasions, clients, friends and the most distant connexions 
had to attend. Cicero says that to accompany the sons 
of the least considerable men to the forum to assume the 
toga virilis, men would come from afar, and similar obliga- 
tions obtained, though perhaps in a less degree, under the 
Empire. From the desire of assembling very many at such 
festive occasions, and showing proper gratitude, the custom 
arose of making monetary gifts, which was established by 
the beginning of the second century. 

In this social whirlpool, self-life became impossible: deeper 
natures fled into the country to have solitude and freedom ; 
but not all might thus rescue themselves : Seneca is eloquent 
on the unprofitable and vain life he must lead at Rome. 
No one, says Martial, has control of his own time in the way- 
ward currents of City life: life is fruitlessly passed away. 
But busy leisure here found its greatest joy. In the Early 
Empire even, very many passed their lives in useless cere- 
monials ; as a conspicuous class receiving the new name of 
ardeliones. In his Astrology, Book II (temp. Tiberius), 
Manilius says that those born under a certain constellation 
wil be lively, nimble, indefatigable in rendering services, 
filling the city like a people, crossing thresholds, friends 
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of everybody, ceaselessly congratulating in identical words. 
Another poet under Tiberius speaks of the Roman nation 
of the ardeliones, ever idly busy, ever profitlessly out of breath, 
useless busybodies, a nuisance to themselves and a bore to 
others. Seneca compares these men to ants running aimlessly 
up and down the walls of houses, theatres and fora. Their 
life is one restless inactivity, a semblance of business, devoid 
of purpose, out of doors by every new dawn, to make the streets 
more impassable. What they want they do not know; 
they only propose paying calls, or doing something. One 
must compassionate them, running about, as though there 
were a fire, and tumbling into each others’ arms. And 
their object ? To pay unreturned visits, to follow a funeral 
of a stranger, to attend the last suit of a litigious person, 
or the last engagement of a much-married lady. After 
these futile scamperings, they come home, not knowing why 
they have been out, or where ; and to-morrow da capo. Even 
old men tottered about Rome, weary and sweating with 
Rome's kisses: hoary old men, who daily made the circuit 
of the City, greeted every lady in her chair, every new tribune, 
every new consul, and ran up and down the Palatine ten 
times a day, mouthing the names of the favourites of the 
Emperor. ‘ Young ardeliones havesome grace’, says Martial, 
‘old ones have no excuse’. One hundred years later Galen 
describes the Rome of his day: in the morning every one 
visiting every one: next, the crowded law-courts in the 
forum, the tumultuous hangers-on round charioteers and 
pantomimes ; nor fewer who pass the day flirting, gambling, 
in the baths, toping, and, in the evenings, banquets, not for 
music and not serious ; only for carousals, till dawn breaks anew. 

II. At Rome there were many ardeliones, but also many 
genuinely busy for profit, material or otherwise. Pelf was 
the genius of the noisy, restless striving which daily filled 
the streets and palaces; one universal chase after money 
as the original good, whence were derived rank, respect 
and honour. The complaint was just, that wealth was the 
sole criterion and the one aim of Rome; for the poor ever 
sank inextricably deeper (otherwise, says Umbricius in Martial, 
they would all have emigrated); and, further, Rome was 
a rigid plutocracy. Hence, says Pliny the Elder, came 
the downfall of all that lends life real value: turpitude was 
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the best means of advancement, a goddess served in many 
individual fashions: but one and all agreed in striving after 
riches alone: the most distinguished even paid more honour 
to foreign vices than native virtues. ‘Be it’, says Juvenal, 
'that to Gold the Fiend we have no temples erected, no 
altars to the jingling coin, yet Mammon is enthroned supreme 
God'. Galen, too, complains of the loss of all ideals. 

No one, not blind or purblind, could not see how, under 
specious shapes, there lay mere selfishness and materialism. 
It was an open secret at Rome that the most wide-awake 
and zealous of the officiost, or dandies, were professional ghouls- 
in-waiting, flattering their expected testators, anticipating 
astrologically their decease, bribing doctors to hasten death 
on—a reproach hurled by Pliny the Elder against medicine. 
The extent of this professional fore-measuring of dead men's 
shoes casts a lurid light on the mendacity of the Rome of 
that day. Not only adventurers and speculators trod this 
path to fortune, for the upper classes were unnaturally barren. 
Even in the Republic, marriage was & burden, undertaken 
only from patriotic motives. The Civil Wars undermined 
the crumbling moralities permanently: and the remedies 
of Augustus could only be superficial, not radical, and failed. 
In vain he fulminated rewards to matrimony, and punish- 
ments to celibacy and barrenness. For the childless had 
too much advantage in the power of ceding an inheritance : 
to comfort and calm they could add the pleasure of envy 
and adulation. 

As early as Augustus’ reign, this reversionary speculation 
had become a systematic art, with its adepts and novices. 
Seneca includes in this class the two senatorial orators Lucius 
Arruntius and Quintus Haterius. Satire dwelt on the relations 
between the holders-on and grabbers of inheritances. One 
of Horace's wittiest poems makes Ulysses ask the shade 
of Tiresias how he might make up for the damage done by 
the wooers, and is advised how to qualify to put on dead 
men's shoes. Every feature of the art is found here, and 
afterwards is only reiterated, how the huntsman ingenuously 
tracks his quarry down, and the quarry cunningly offers 
false baits of hope. Little attentions, great personal services— 
there was nothing they might not exact, presents of delicacies, 
Íruit, pastry, fish, game, wine: it was an expensive specula- 
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tion. Martial advises one Fabius not to grieve at ‘the failure 
of Bithynicus to leave him anything, as his death amounted 
to an annuity of the 6,000 sesterces he had been every year 
spending on him. The health of the rich was narrowly 
observed. If ill, they were sure of the kindliest nursing, 
even of being washed and having their noses blown. If 
they recovered,,prayers and offerings, ex-votos on the temple 
walls, horoscopes that were cast, and, says Juvenal, sacrifices 
of elephants and men. If a friend's house suited them, it 
was promptly given away to them; their losses through 
fire were amply compensated. Advocates rushed in to defend 
them in need, and desperate must their cause have been, 
if they lost. In 58 a.p., Pompeius Silvanus, the proconsul, 
was indicted for maladministration in Africa. Despite his 
many accusers, his wealth and childlessness bought an 
acquittal, but he survived his interested friends. The verses 
of rich old men were panegyrized: their recitals crowded : 
such as Annaeus Cornutus (banished by Nero in 68), whose 
philosophy lectures were packed by students of his material 
wealth. Their most patent lies were credulously swallowed ; 
at dice they always won ; their every frailty was subserved. 
Ladies never refused their offers. Their aíría every morning 
hummed with the most prominent men. Martial specifies 
as one of the clients' duties to accompany his rounds to ten 
old crones. A praetor, says Juvenal, in early morning hurries 
his lictors on, to forestall any competing colleague at Lady 
Modia's or Mme. Albina's. Difficult as it was to outbid all 
rivals and vouchsafe a rich man's every whim, it was still 
harder to keep up a specious disinterestedness. Keen were 
the wishes for a happy return and a long life, for the birth 
of an heir; legacies were given, in the expectation of similar 
bequests; the number of these provisions provoking a law 
for their invalidity. Many suddenly stopped their bene- 
factions, after ascertaining, from the will, that their object 
had been gained; but, as Martial says, the meshed-in boar 
might burst his thongs, if the fodder were withdrawn. 

All these despicable servilities might be frustrated by 
the schemers' own predecease or their being outwitted. The 
owners wanted to feed the hopes of the hankerers without 
satisfying them, to prey on their officiousness, and withhold 
the booty. Ever and again, tbe promise of a will: wills 
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were made twenty or thirty times a year. They would 
pretend illness, cough; Pliny tells of one Julius Vindex— 
the man who very ably undertook to rid Rome of Nero— 
who did not hesitate to attract his would-be heirs by using 
a drug for artificial paleness. ‘Tongilius’, says Martial, 
“has fever every other day: but he really is only hungry 
and thirsty, and simulates diseases, so as to hook in fat thrushes, 
pike and barbel; to be able to reckon on supplies of good 
Falernian and Caecuban’. A past master, even if poor 
himself, might sometimes secure these advantages of the 
childless rich, and make a great show of huge estates in Africa, 
ships coming in from Carthage or somewhere else. Many 
sanctioned the morality of seeing the biter bit. On the 
other hand, any one unwilling to have the slur of fortune- 
hunting cast on him, had almost to avoid the childless rich, 
and, at any rate, says Pliny, must not offer them gifts. 
Writers of every epoch portray the frightful extent of 
this industry, incredible but for reiteration. Only in one 
passage is childlessness deplored, in a congratulatory poem 
of Statius to Vibius Maximus the knight on the birth of 
a son: ‘childlessness, assailed by hostile heirs’ avarice, 
and buried unmourned’. But the numerous pictures of 
happy barrenness are all tainted with rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, then often merely habitual. ‘In this city’, Petronius 
(under Nero), transferring the habits of Rome to Croton, writes 
“neither science nor oratory is practised, nor can honesty 
or purity flourish, but all men whatsoever belong to one of 
two sets, the anglers and the angled. In this city, no one 
acknowledges children ; a man who has heirs is ostracized, 
and leads a shamed and lonely life. But bachelors without 
kin are honoured and deemed model men. It is a city, like 
a field during a plague: corpses and carrion-birds’. The 
story breaks off at the point when a will is read out, in which 
the legacies are made conditional on the legatees’ publicly 
carving the testator’s body up. And that this condition was 
not impossible is shown by a fragment of a speech, for, if 
one close one’s eyes, it is easy tosee, not the human flesh, but ten 
millions. And beleaguered men often ate human flesh, with- 
out this incentive. That Petronius was only caricaturing 
facts, is shown by the contemporary complaints before the 
Senate (A.D. 63) at fictive adoptions by which the childless 
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secured the rights of fathers: ‘for the childless already 
gained enough by their freedom from cares and burdens, 
and their popularity’. Seneca even, who often attacked this 
legacy-hunting (and was often accused of it), could write 
to a mother who had just lost a promising son : ' One consola- 
tion bold but true you have in the fact that with us that 
childlessness gives more power than it takes away, and solitude 
confers on old age, whilst depriving it of its support, an 
influence which will make many simulate hostility to their 
sons, and even abjure or disown them’. Pliny the Elder 
says that fortune-hunting was the most profitable occupation, 
and that a childless condition was a great honour. Tacitus 
says that it was equally influential in times good and evil, 
and held up Germany, where this view did not obtain, as 
an example of uncorrupted morals. Pliny the Younger 
testifies to one of his friends' great civic virtue in having many 
sons and being a grandfather even, 'when most deem one 
single son a burden'. Plutarch witnesses to the same advan- 
tages of barrenness. Juvenal, in one of his satires written 
under Hadrian, expresses lively joy at the rescue of a friend 
from the sea, and orders a thank-offering: this might, he 
Says, seem suspicious, were the man not the father of three 
sons, and unlikely to be offered a sick hen or a quail. Under 
Marcus Aurelius, too, this profession was one of Rome's 
most obvious perversities. Under Severus, Tertullian describes 
'one of the kinds of patience the Devil taught the heathen 
(in competition with Christian endurance), as that which in 
snaring the childless endures with pretended affection the 
labour of a forced complaisance ’. 

This long list shows how the practice impressed all con- 
temporaries in all epochs, and characterized and illuminated 
existent social conditions, ceremonies and their object. 

Modern Italian custom is paralleled by the ancient habit 
of meeting in public places, for amusement or business even, 
in the ‘stations’, public squares and walks, baths, temples, 
libraries, book-shops, or barbers' and apothecaries' shops; 
only in ancient Rome this fashion prevailed much more, 
in consequence of the mode of life and the multitude and 
splendour of the public buildings, which were open to one 
and all. In the later hours of the day, after business was 
over, men went for walks, into the public paths, lined with 
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box-trees or laurels and planes, or in the richly carpeted 
colonnades of statues and paintings. By inscriptions the 
length of the walk might be estimated. On the green sward 
of the Campus Martius, all Rome practised gymnastics, 
ran, rode, played at ball, drilled and wrestled, swam in the 
yellow Tiber; and success was rewarded with cheers. Just 
before the dinner-hour the daily bath assembled thousands 
in the lofty and gorgeous thermae. The public spectacles 
were also social occasions, where select groups of acquaintances 
met at special places in circles (circuli). Martial mentions 
a poets' resort (schola poetarum) and the colonnade in the 
Temple of Quirinus where his poems were read out, when 
the listeners were weary of chatter and the Circus. A more 
leisured company could not be found even in the colonnade 
of Pompey, of Europa or the Argonauts. In these circles 
novelties of the day or of literature were discussed. If 
Caesius Sabinus liked Martial’s poems, the poet felt no fear, 
for ‘feasts and fora, temples and public places and taverns 
would soon resound with them, and a copy sent to one 
man would be universally advertised’. Ulpian, the great 
jurist, according to Athenaeus, got a nickname which almost 
replaced his own from the learned questions he volleyed 
forth anywhere in the streets or shops. If he could live 
his own life, says Martial, he would choose the Campus Martius, 
with its colonnades and shady parks as his home, and his 
baths in the cool Aqua Virgo (the conduit, which now feeds 
Fontana Trevi), and as his occupation, talk and read in the 
thermae and walks. 

The only social gatherings of invited guests were the ban- 
quets; no others are mentioned, and these banquets took 
up all of the free afternoon and night. At banquets, entertain- 
ments and pleasures as diverse as possible (though varying 
according to the culture of the host) were given to the guests. 
Vulgar delights, such as rich freedmen mostly gave best, 
the clumsy stupid jokes, which made their banquets the 
mockery of the more refined, have been painted without 
overcolouring by Petronius, though he transplants his scene 
from Rome. For guests of taste and breeding Plutarch 
specifies the best means: the dialogue takes place at Chaeroneia, 
but is dedicated to the Consular Sossius Senecio, and represents 
Roman or Roman-Greek customs. 
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Plutarch also mentions a few unusual entertainments: 
such as actions of Platonic dialogues, instantaneous artists 
or moulders of little figures as presents for the Saturnalia. 
In cultivated Society, too, there were various forms of enter- 
tainment. At carousals gay Andalusian girls used to dance 
to the tune of castagnettes and flutes, and accompanied by 
doubtful songs; clowns and fools indulged in obscenities ; 
children from Alexandria, and trained at Rome, amused 
the guests with their impertinences ; mimes acted in parts 
that would dishonour the slaves of the honourable. Where 
decency was more regarded, pantomimes danced, scenes from 
tragedies and comedies, especially of the newer school, were 
acted. Plutarch says that there was no need to join in 
the applause at a banquet if the citharist sang badly, or an 
expensive actor murdered his Menander. The most usual 
entertainment consisted in recitals, literary and musical 
solos and chorus-singing, lyre and flute-playing, often ad 
nauseam: the best party, says Martial, is one without loud 
music. But the most modest banquets would have their 
music or declamation ; recitals from Virgil or Homer were 
common. There existed professional declaimers and anec- 
dote-tellers. One Tiberius Claudius Tiberinus, an imperial 
freedman, in his inscription (which he composed) mentions 
that his jests made the life of long-drawn banquets, and 
that he was an expert reciter of the epic poets, and performed 
publicly in the Forum of Augustus. That the dramatic 
recitation of scenes from Homer by so-called Homerists in 
Homer's verses often took place at feasts, is fairly certain. 
Often the host recited his own compositions. 

After the meal, gambling usually followed: the habit 
often amounted to a dangerous vice, (according to Juvenal) 
in Trajan's reign, especially in the ranks of the aristocracy, 
against which he aimed his barbs. There, in front of the 
statues of the august sires, the descendants gambled all 
night long and went to bed, when their father's trumpets 
sounded the réveile. Battles were formally waged, the 
weapons being dealt out by the croupiers ; enormous fortunes 
were won and lost; 100,000 sesterces disappeared, whilst 
new tunics for the freezing slaves were forgotten. Many, 
says Galen, devoted as much zeal to dice, as earnest men 
to science, and showed Stoic endurance in this pleasure- 
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seeking. St. Ambrose paints the aleatorum conventicula, 
and the applause and laments as men lost or won whole 
estates. There was a special code of honour in these circles, 
unfalteringly obeyed: a judgment of the aleonum consilium 
was more feared than a judicial sentence. Suetonius records 
a letter to Julia, the daughter of Augustus, enclosing 250 
denarii: Augustus was an ardent lover of dice and played, not 
only on the Saturnalia, but on other feast days and ordinary 
days as well: he says he had given each guest so much, in 
order to play at Odds or Evens. Claudius, too, adored 
dice, and wrote a book on them. 

The conversation at banquets and in society was no matter of 
indifference to the Emperors, for it was here that public opinion 
shaped itself. 'I know very well', says Tiberius in a speech 
to the Senate in 22 A.D, ‘that complaints are raised at 
banquets and in society at the prevalence of luxury, and 
measures of restriction are being clamoured for'. Society 
had more importance in many respects in ancient than in 
modern Europe, as the only vent for publicity, and largely 
replacing our written and printed divulgation of news. ‘ There 
is in Rome', Count Champagny (1804-1882) writes, 'a sort 
of publicity, unknown to our Northern sedentary habits; 
which loses power with greater distance, filters but slowly 
through the provinces, but operates very speedily in the 
City. Perhaps Rome was every minute better informed of 
its own doings and thinkings than Paris of to-day. The 
journals of conversation were not subject to stamps or censors, 
or police or arrest’. Rome had a written paper; but it 
was a government organ: the acta diurna published what 
the Emperor thought fit, and no more; disguising fact and 
abridgmg reports: Court news, family events in the highest 
circles, and City reports were also included. Public opinion, 
as in modern Rome, occasionally found expression in placards 
on the statues or the walls : or in quick apprehension of the 
bold insinuations of actors on the stage : or in popular demon- 
strations at the Circus, where greater licence prevailed. But 
these scanty inklings roused desire and could not satiate; 
and forcible suppression in the one spot, whither the news 
of the whole world flowed in, and where the fate of the world 
was decided, could only augment guesses, and rumours and 
surmises and fiction in this ‘ talkative and interpreting city ’ ; 
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could only foster curiosity and conjecture. Tacitus, even, 
thought city rumours worthy of inclusion in history. Thus, 
in 54 A.D., he mentions that, on the eve of a Parthian War, 
the inexperience and instability of the seventeen-year-old 
Nero filled some with anxiety, whilst others trusted to his 
counsellors, Burrus and Seneca: or again, in 70 A.D., that 
reports of the revolt of the German legions under Galba 
became more and more frequent, and, in consequence of 
the popular acceptance of all melancholy news, the Senate 
despatched an Embassy northwards. In the same year 
Vitellius entered on his pontificate on the 18th July, the anni- 
versary of the defeats on the Cremera and the Allia, an evil 
omen to the ‘all-interpreting city’. Vitellius’ prohibition of 
conversation on the war only increased it, and spread more 
disquieting rumours: publicity would have allayed and 
shown forth the facts. Martial has depicted the professional 
newsmaker, who knows what King Pacorus is doing in the 
Palace of the Arsacidae, knows to the last man the exact 
strength of the forces on the Rhine and the Danube, can 
tell the contents of the unsealed despatch from Dacia, and 
sees the laurel before it has arrived. He knows how often 
rain has fallen in Upper Egypt, how many ships have sailed 
from Africa, and the next laureate on the Capitol. ‘Spare 
thy craft’, the poem closes, ‘and dine with me to-day: on 
the condition thou tell no news’. Women, too, there were, 
who knew everything that was going on: caught the last 
rumours at the City gates, or set them in circulation ; were 
the first to see (November, 115) the comet adverse to the 
King of Parthia, and could detail all the floods and earthquakes 
in the farthest East. 

Conversation on these topics was allowed: but the abso- 
lutism of Rome prevented any mention, save the most cautious 
and distant, that even touched on home or foreign politics. 
In one poem of Martial’s, six friends are asked to a frugal 
meal at which any freedom, regrettable next day, was to 
be avoided: ‘my guests may talk of the Blues and the 
Greens in the Circus, and my cups are not to bring any one 
to the defendant’s dock’. This poem is included in a book 
published under Trajan, to show that the best government 
is still despotic: ‘freedom of thought and word’ was never 
realized in imperial Rome. This enables us to gauge the 
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frightful oppressions in the imperial Terrors, when not 
only the confidential phrase, uttered without malice in the 
exhilaration of wine, might testify against the speaker, but 
the destined victims were surrounded with spies, and their 
every look or sigh or murmur noted down, their thoughts 
filched from them, so as to punish their guiltless trustfulness 
with death. Eavesdroppers then made converse almost 
impossible: ‘memory even’, says Tacitus, ‘would have 
been lost with speech, could we have silenced our mind as 
well as our tongues’. In his picture of the trials for high 
treason, which connect the facts of this period, Tacitus only 
condescended to brand the higher and more obvious delatores, 
who, by their shameless profession, aimed at pre-eminence : 
the baleful secret spies and eavesdroppers he passes over 
with contempt. 

Only scattered indications of the scheme of the secret 
police have come down. Perhaps, as in other imperial insti- 
tutions, the Persian monarchy provided the model. According 
to Dio, Maecenas advised Augustus he should have throughout 
the whole Empire spies to report what should be averted 
or prevented, but should be cautious in his credence of them. 
Dio ascribes the same warning to Livia; for spies often 
denounce the innocent from spite or for bribes, or being dis- 
appointed of their blackmail; and often not for overt acts 
or intentions, but mere words, mere silences, or expressions 
of feeling. Claudius instructed his spies to inform him 
accurately as to family circumstances (presumably amongst 
the knights and senators): they had been remiss. For 
people, informed against as being childless, unmarried or 
poor, frequently proved the contrary. One man accused 
of an attempted suicide, stripped and showed he was un- 
wounded. Nero utilized the brothels and their inmates, 
to discover who were the visitors: Pliny, in his bombastic 
manner, says that the result was barbarous, and the City 
filled with the ghosts of the victims. Soldiers in civil dress 
as secret police are first mentioned under Otho (69 A.D.) ; 
they frequented the houses of the noble and the rich and 
spread a general panic. ‘Precipitate confidence’, says 
Epictetus, ‘gives the incautious over to the soldiers. A 
soldier in civil dress sits by you, and begins to abuse the 
Emperor: his simplicity allures you to equal frankness, 
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and chains and prison follow'. Hadrian organized a special 
corps, the frwmentaris, as police and then as spies, and main- 
tained a surveillance in his friends’ houses. In his reign, 
this vicious system reached a fearful height. Aristides, 
in his eulogy on his successor, says that the entire Empire 
had been oppressed with servile fear; everywhere spies 
were on the alert; no one dared utter his thoughts ; freedom, 
intellect, and justice were dumb ; every one feared his shadow : 
but the reigning Emperor had banished this horror and restored 
freedom in full and ample measure. It was in the capital 
that spies abounded most. Tigellinus caused Apollonius of 
Tyana to be watched with the Argus eyes of Empire, stand- 
ing or sitting, silent or speaking, or eating; and noted with 
whom he ate, and when he made sacrifice. Apollonius himself 
calls Rome a city all eyes and ears: no reform of state might 
be dreamed of, unless by a man yearning for death: even 
in things licit the wise were not too free. Lucian, in his satire 
on a self-made man, who wished to recommend himself to 
Marcus Aurelius by the purchase of a library, says he was 
deceiving himself: the Emperor had many eyes and ears. 
The upper classes were the most surveyed. Caracalla made 
the soldiers thus employed answerable to himself alone ; 
only he had jurisdiction over them: they informed him 
very thoroughly and tyrannized over the senators. The 
biographer of Alexander Severus says that he appointed 
competent secret spies, for the hope of the spoils depraved 
society. In the fourth century, Diocletian reorganized the 
secret police over the entire Empire: they, intent only on 
their own ends, persecuted the innocent, and concealed 
crimes, such as false coining. The comparison Libanius 
makes of these informers to dogs who have an understanding 
with the wolves, and the many and passionate complaints 
of the writers of the day apply equally to the first century. 
The evil was true to its vile nature, and new only as ramified. 

The power of these spies in the milder reigns, as under 
the Antonines, may have been less: but never, in imperial 
Rome, was political conversation, in assemblies or public 
places, permitted. Dread of the lurking informers made 
caution in conversation essential: Tacitus calls Rome a city 
in which all is learnt and nothing hushed up. The spread 
of dangerous secrets was not always evilly intended ; impor- 
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tunity, curiosity, incaution caused a great deal of harm. 
Seneca attributes this to the many busy idlers of Rome. 
‘Hence’, he says, ‘this frightful vice of spying on affairs 
public and private, and the knowledge of things, neither to 
be heard nor told with safety’. Seneca’s reticent words are 
noticeable: he never refers to the subject elsewhere. The 
huge numbers of the clients and domestics of the great houses 
furthered this gossip ; clients and, still more, slaves were said to 
be chatterers. To blurt out a secret of their master was a 
greater delight than to steal and drink his Falernian; there 
was no crime they would not attribute to them, out of spite 
at some punishment. ‘Even though his slaves keep silence ', 
says Juvenal, 'his horses and dogs and lintels and walls 
will speak: closed windows, stuffed-up chinks, extinguished 
lights, solitary sleep,—nothing will prevent the nearest 
publican from knowing what he did at cock-crow’. Mar- 
tial says one coachman received 20,000 sesterces, for being 
deaf. 

Hence, knowledge of personal doings quickly spread abroad 
and furnished new matter for gossip. Besides informers, 
scandal-mongers were active. Cicero even said that in ‘acity 
so full of evil talk’ hardly any one could escape calumny ; 
the experience of St. Jerome five hundred years later, who 
says that each absent guest in turn had his character and 
habits pulled to pieces. Especially relations between the 
two sexes were thus treated. Propertius called this the fee 
women pay for beauty: he and other poets of his day com- 
plain at this persistent gossip. Statius, in his poem on the 
marriage of Stella and Violentilla, says that Rome can at 
last see the embrace she has been talking about. In this 
branch the women were especially happy. And, beyond 
these topics, all these busybodies knew the secret faults of 
every man; what one man paid for his mistress, and how 
another man feasted till daybreak, that Titus owed Lupus 
700,000 ; and the luxurious loved having their luxury common 
talk. Any intestate death of a rich man, or great banquet 
of a poor man, provided the banquets and /hermae and theatres 
and stations with endless matter. Pliny the Younger tells 
a friend of the death and will of Domitius Tullus, who had 
outwitted expectation by thinking of his relatives rather 
than the leeches who were awaiting his decease, and gives 
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the various opinions held, how some admired his evading 
his expectant flatterers after all. He concludes: ‘ This 
is all that Rome is talking about'. Or new palaces and 
villas might be the topic, a new tragedy with bold passages, 
or a celebrated pantomime's last dance, and, above all, the 
Circus. The Emperors made every effort to divert the people, 
and the greater the preparations, the greater the success. 
Passion for the stage, the arena and the Circus was an endemic 
at Rome, affecting the upper classes as well: gladiators 
and racehorses (according to an author about roo A.D.) left 
Rome no time to think of culture. Remarks on the Circus 
and the weather (the usual method of beginning) were the 
stopgaps of the cultivated even. Epictetus recommends 
little conversation, and no small talk on gladiators, chariot- 
races, athletes, food and drink, and, least of all, on persons. 
These were the fop’s interests; some of them are touched 
upon in Martial's description of the dandies of his day. ' You 
are a good fellow, Cotilus. So they all say. But what is 
a good fellow? One who has his hair nicely curled, and 
smells of balsam and cinnamon; who can hum the tunes 
of Alexandrian and Spanish dances, and sits all day long 
between the ladies, whispering, writing and reading  billeis 
doux; who also hates being jogged by his neighbour, and knows 
also every one's lady-love; one who runs from one party 
to another, and knows the pedigree of the best racehorse 
by heart. Is this right, Cotilus? Then it is no easy matter 
to be a good fellow.' 

The principal duty of a host was to see to the guests 
having pleasant topics of current interest to talk about. 
Plutarch has enlarged on this art of leading conversation, 
as the main constituent of social intercourse. He gives 
examples of proper questions, where an office has been success- 
fully held, an audience had of the Emperor, or the sons of 
a man have been progressing well, or in unpleasant things, 
on the defeats of a guest's personal foes. He thought that 
explorers suffered most from the megalomania of retailing 
their own experiences ; Epictetus cites the boring iterations 
of an old campaigner in Moesia: 'as I said, I was climbing 
the escarpment, when...’ Sportsmen loved questions 
as to their hounds, athletes on athletics, religious men on the 
success obtained through dreams or sacrifices by the grace 
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of God, and the aged were indulged in the liberty of narrating 
any reminiscence they would. 

The art of conducting a lively intellectual banquet was 
amongst Greeks and Romans in high repute, and important 
writers tried to inculcate the methods of it. The gorgeous 
banquets of the rich were held in halls of thirty tables and 
three hundred guests, where one man might be alone, not know- 
ingany onethere: Varro advises the numbers should only scale 
up from that of the Graces to that of the Muses, and should 
be chosen with a view to general sociability. Small parties 
of witty and educated men made confidential conversation 
thoroughly a delight and a restorative. Cicero said that the 
Latin convivium was an apter word than the Greek ovuróocor, 
as eating and drinking did not comprise life in common. 
The pleasure of such a party concealed the immanent self- 
culture. 

But Romans were rather incapable of a heartfelt friendship ; 
Fronto says, in all his life at Rome he never enjoyed this 
$uUocropyía which he could not translate into Latin, and 
his imperial pupil Marcus Aurelius includes among the truths 
learnt from bim, that distinguished men were cold-hearted 
(Acropyórepo). But just as Italians of to-day, with all 
their reserve, are charming, amiability in Rome was common. 
At banquets especial the southerner displayed his gifts— 
ready speech and wit, the true Roman salt, specifically 
ascribed to Rome as ‘urbanity’. Cicero thought the old 
Roman wit was saltier than the Attic ; its rarity in its genuine 
form made it the more valuable, as the old Roman grace 
was almost merged in a flood of Latin, foreign, and even 
trousered Transalpine elements. 

A born entertainer was eagerly sought after in every portico 
and theatre. True, conversation was often interrupted by 
a plethora of recitations, music or theatricals, and the ban- 
queting hall tended to become a stage or lecture-room ; and 
Pliny the Younger says the bored guests were not at fault 
in leaving early or lounging in wearied attitudes. But, in 
apt measure, entertainments could direct the conversation ; 
thus recitations from poets bring about aesthetic appreciations, 
such as women adored. The custom of varying banquets 
with intellectual sweetmeats must not be condemned by 
its exaggeration. It rather indicates how this epoch under- 
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stood the refining of its pleasures. These cultured extras 
of intellect to a feast were almost universal : even the Trimal- 
chios had them. The pleasant dessert for a society of educa- 
tion and good taste was talks on science, art and literature ; 
even the rude, says Plutarch, felt and satisfied this want 
by propounding and solving riddles. Plutarch's conversations, 
partly at the board of the Consular Sossius Senecio at Rome, 
partly in his Greek circles, cover a very wide field ; some 
dealing with the banquet, whether the host should assign 
his guests their places, or leave them free to select, whether 
the so-called consular place is the highest; whether the 
sea or the land give better food; whether simple food or 
made-up dishes are better. Or in philosophic circles, acute- 
ness was tested by such questions as, why A was the first 
letter; or which came first, the hen or the egg. Or they 
might be scientific: why the aged are long-sighted, why 
snow is kept under blankets and chaff; whether new diseases 
can arise and how. Or literary problems might be dis- 
cussed: why Homer calls salt divine, and only the liquid 
oil liquid : which hand of Venus was wounded by Diomede. 
Or in aesthetics : why anger and sorrow on the stage afford 
pleasure, and in life even the news of them pain; how to 
avoid the degrading effect of ignoble music. Or notable 
facts might be handled: the birthdays of great men, or 
Pythagoras' prohibition of eating fish ; whether Jews forbade 
eating swine out of respect or disgust; who was the god 
of the Jews; why the days named after the planets were 
in reverse order; the effect of the evil eye. Learned men 
might not withstand the temptation of giving an over-exhaus- 
tive dissertation on theirsubject. Lucilius, a Greek poet under 
Nero, complains of the philologists of the dinner-table, and 
begs his host not to immolate him to the pedants and word- 
sticklers of the craft of Aristarchus; could he be excused 
to-day from hearing piv dade Gea? Philosophers, too, 
would, with their severely abstract speculations, torture 
their fellow-guests, who could not follow them, and relieved 
themselves with songs, and anecdotes, and things common 
and trivial. Varro had deprecated such table-manners. 
Some people, too, wanted to appropriate some impressive 
philosophic snack for exhibition at the Emperor’s table, 
and studied philosophy and attended lectures, so as to impose 
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on senators who might be their neighbours; or they would 
dazzle the guests with a catalogue of monograph-writers 
on a particular form of syllogism. 

Such habits may then have been laughed at, but must 
have been more usual than they are now. For, in ancient 
society, culture and intellectual advancement were far more 
than now the objects of personal intercourse; ‘in living 
exchanges of ideas and gay companionship', and thus the 
many banquets of learning and philosophy were a kind of 
academic session. But the consideration of them is not 
in place here, where only the nature of cultured society has 
to be considered. 


CHAPTER V 
THE POSITION OF WOMEN 


ALL these dissertations have necessarily been fragmentary, 
as the sources of information are only occasional: of the 
life of women also, and then only of those of the upper 
classes, very little is known. 

Roman maidenhood did not last long ; as soon as puberty 
was reached, betrothal and marriage followed. Identical 
with modern times were the anxious care of mothers, relatives 
and nurses, the words of endearment (such as birdie, little 
dove, little crow, little mother, little lady) and the lisping 
childish language and the lullabies (* sleep, my child, or suck ’), 
rattles and other means of soothing (such as beating the 
stone that had hit the child), and the many superstitions, at 
all ages: such as binding on teeth of horses and boars to 
alleviate the teething, and old wives’ simples and amulets 
against the evil eye. As a preservative against the sírigae, 
or vampires, garlic was wrapt up in the swaddling-clothes 
and hawthorn planted in the windows. A mother, who 
was passing a temple of Venus, would mumble a prayer for 
her daughter's beauty and make a vow. The figure of the 
girls was made artificially perfect. They wore tight stays 
from early childhood, so as to raise the hips into relief, and 
nurses’ carelessness often produced rounded backs or unequal 
shoulders. This practice could not have been confined to 
Pergamus, where Galen observed it most. Terence, in a 
passage pointing at Roman customs, blames the mothers 
who made girls weak, with low shoulders and narrow breasts. 
Any one not thus crippled the matrons call a pugilist, and 
starve her: thus even the finest natural figures are all as 
like as peas. 

Many mothers gave the whole care of their children to 
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nurses, slaves and often barbarians. Wet-nursing was 
the general rule in Greece and Italy, however deplored by 
philosophers, such as Favorinus and Plutarch; Plutarch’s 
wife certainly did not give suck to her own daughter (who 
died in infancy). Physicians wrote, giving full directions 
as to the selection of a nurse: her milk ought to be tested 
by three senses. And Soranus of Ephesus, a physician in 
Rome under Trajan and Hadrian, advises the employment 
of Greeks, so that children may learn the most beautiful 
of languages, and receive the utmost attention, lack of which 
so often caused bow-leggedness. 

Little girls had, as toys, flowers, coloured stones, shells, 
amber, balls and nuts (with which in modern Italy many 
games are still played), and are thus often represented by 
artists: and dolls, of ivory and terracotta, with movable 
limbs ; examples have been found in the tombs. Plutarch, 
in a letter to his wife on the death of their daughter Timoxena 
(she had already lost four sons), mentions an instance of 
her sweetness, that she used to bring her toys to her nurse 
to give suck to. 

When sated of play, little girls would sit at their nurses’ 
feet, and listen to fairy-tales. Roman fairy-tales began like 
ours: ' There was, once upon a day, a king and queen. . .’ 
and led the child’s mind into the same bright realm of wonder. 
Roman princesses, too, were ‘too beautiful for words’ : 
the fairest of three sisters was envied and pursued by 
intrigue; and, in the end, she too married the fairest 
prince, whilst the two ugly sisters were consigned to a shameful 
death. We, too, know the suspense on the child’s face, 
when the princess must perform the three labours, and the 
sigh of relief at their accomplishment by supernatural aid. 
When, at the evil mistress’s behest, she had to pick out 
the millet from a huge heap of grain from morning to evening, 
the ants came and did the work for her. The reeds whispered 
to her how to pull out tufts from the wool of the wild golden- 
fleeced sheep, and the eagle fetched her the miraculous 
water from the dragon’s well. 

Next came the years of lessons. They were taught womanly 
work. Embroidery, as a general rule, was a man’s occupa- 
tion. Varro only requires girls to be taught painting, so 
as to be able to judge carpets and curtains. Spinning and 
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weaving was the principal subject: for, in old-fashioned 
houses, clothes were still home-made. Even Augustus’ 
daughters and granddaughters spun and wove, and he wore 
the work of the hands of his wife and sisters. Quintus 
Lucretius Vespillo (consul 19 B.c.) in the inscription on the 
tombstone of his wife Turia praises her above other women 
for her especial virtues as a spinner. Naturally this obtained 
less in the aristocracy, and more in the lower and middle 
classes; even the Cynthia of Propertius, and the Delia of 
Tibullus, who were not matrons, spun and wove. Tibullus 
consoles himself, on parting, by imagining the next meeting, 
how Delia, late at night, by lamplight, will be listening 
to the tales of an old nurse; how all the maids will have 
fallen asleep, but she, at the sound of his step, will spring 
up, with bare feet and loose hair. Columella’s grievance 
that most women were too luxurious and idle to look to the 
spinning and weaving of the home, shows that the custom 
was obligatory, though already in decay. Musonius Rufus 
and Tertullian both specify this duty of women. Inscriptions, 
belauding women as good spinners, or depicting a loom: 
as their emblem, prove the continuance of this custom, and 
very late evidence of it is found. Ausonius in his poems 
on his mother and his nephew’s wife did not pass over their 
‘busy spindle’: Symmachus thanks his daughter for a 
dress sent from Baiae, a fine example of her homely work 
and her affection. 

Daughters in the higher ranks received learned instruction 
at home ; only the smaller people sent their girls every morning 
to early school, to be disciplined by the master, ‘so hated 
both of boys and girls’; and both sexes were (perhaps up 
to a certain age only) instructed together. Martial asks: 
‘is ita poet’s ambition to be read out by a hoarse and pompous 
schoolmaster to an unsympathetic crowd of boys and girls ?’ 
The tomb of a schoolmaster at Capua depicts an elderly 
man on a high seat, on his right a boy, on his left a girl. 
According to Paul of Aegina, reading and writing should 
be taught in mixed classes at the age of six or seven. The 
higher instruction of girls is seldom mentioned, but seems 
to have been the same as the boys’, reading and explaining 
poets in both languages. Boys and girls, says Ovid, read 
Menander, though he is nothing but love-stories. Martial 
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mentions epics and tragedies as poems read in such schools : 
Claudianus praises Honorius' bride Maria for going on with 
Greek poets (such as Homer and Sappho) and Roman poets 
under her mother's guidance. A late Christian poet says 
that Christian teachers are at fault for letting Virgil, Horace 
and Terence be read instead of St. Paul and Solomon. Quintus 
Caecilius Epirota, a freedman of Atticus, and a known and 
learned man, taught his patron's daughter after her marriage 
with Marcus Agrippa; he was suspected of an intrigue and 
dismissed. The pupil in this case was already married : 
thus the danger involved in private tuition of boys (according 
to Quintilian) must have been as great in the case of girls. 
Music and dancing formed an important part of girls’ 
education. Catilina's friend Sempronia, who knew the two 
literatures well, ‘danced and sang better than an honest 
woman should'.! Famous musicians, such as Demetrius and 
Tigellius, in the time of Horace, spent a great part of the 
day by the easy chairs of their pupils. In an elegy on his 
fascination by feminine charms, Ovid calls a well-trained 
voice irresistible, as also an adept lyre-player, or the graceful 
movements of a dancer. Hostia, the lady of Propertius, 
was skilled in both arts. Statius praises his stepdaughter 
as well-trained: she, he tells his wife, will soon find a man, 
and her excellences deserve it, her playing on the lute, her 
improvisations of native songs, or her white arms swaying 
to the dance. But her talent was nothing in comparison 
with her taste and virtue. On inscriptions the cither some- 
times typifies the maid, and the scroll the youth; the con- 
tinuance in heathendom of music as the principal female 
education is vouched for by St. Jerome, who says Christian 
maidens should have no ear for organ, flute, lyre, or cither. 
The art of dancing consisted in rhythmical movements of 
the upper part of the body and the arms ; and then, as now, 
no little of the grace of the women of Rome was attributable 
to the national dances. A good carriage was a woman’s 
especial charm, as Ovid testifies, and, as a Republican inscrip- 
tion runs: ‘Her speech was fair, and her gait noble’. Of 
the stringed instruments played by girls, and of some Greek 
dances, some were condemned as sickly and exciting. Girls 
used to exhibit their powers of singing. On days of fasting 
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or festival, choruses of thrice nine noble maidens used to 
sing in the procession; many a lady, Horace hoped, would 
remember learning and singing his carmen saeculare. At 
the funeral of Augustus boys and girls of the highest families 
sang the dirge. At the apotheoses of emperors a chorus 
of noble boys and women sang encomia, set to mournful 
and solemn themes, by the hearse in the Forum. In addition, 
facility in improvising to the lute songs to poetry was common 
amongst girls and women, as in the case of Statius’ step- 
daughter and Pliny the Younger's wife. 

Thus occupied, thus supervised by nurses and pedagogues, 
the child became a maiden. Pliny the Younger portrays a 
pleasant, well-educated girl of a great house in his laudation 
of the daughter of Gaius Minucius Fundanus (consul 107 
or 108), who died shortly before her marriage. ‘She was 
not in all fourteen years old, and had the sagacity and dignity 
of a woman, with maidenly charm and virginal purity. She 
used to cling to her father's neck ; lovingly and simply embrace 
his friends; love her nurses, pedagogues and teachers, each 
after his right. She was zealous and intelligent in her studies. 
She played rarely well. What patience and strength she 
showed in her last illness.’ Twenty years ago, the marble 
cinerary urn of a young bride was discovered behind 
Villa Mellini on Monte Mario. She is inscribed as being 
twelve years, eleven months and seven days old. Pliny 
puts his date too high. 

At an early age, parents sought to assure a daughter a 
happy and suitable marriage. The lowest age was at the 
beginning of the thirteenth year; the inscription on the 
grave of a twelve-year-old child says that she was just ripe 
for marriage. Often they were introduced to their bride- 
groom even earlier, but attained the rights of wives only 
at the end of their twelfth year. A  rescript of Severus 
prevented them from being accused as wives (though they 
could as fiancées) for a previous adultery. Between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen they were usually married. Rufus, 
a physician under Trajan, followed Hesiod in considering 
the normal age eighteen, but said it was too late in modern 
days. A woman who was twenty years old, and had not 
been a mother, became liable to Augustus’ provisions against 
celibacy and childlessness; nineteen full years were the 
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utmost. The will of the parents was absolute, as it must 
have been, in view of the patria potestas and the inexperience 
of the young girl. The girl’s consent was necessary, but 
assumed, unless she refused it ; which she might do only 
if the father chose a notoriously disgraceful or unsuitable 
bridegroom. 

Generally marriages were matters of family convenience. 
A letter of Pliny the Younger indicates the considerations 
that governed the greater houses in selecting a bridegroom. 
Junius Mauricus, his friend, had begged him to find a husband 
for the daughter of his brother Arulenus Rusticus. Pliny 
suggests a younger acquaintance of his, Minucius Acilianus, 
who was over thirty, as he had been praetor. Acilianus 
was born at Brixia in Northern Italy, a conservative district. 
His father had been prominent among the knights, his grand- 
mother had been a sternly moral woman, and his uncle an 
excellent character. Mauricus could find no fault with 
the family. Acilianus himself was a very energetic person, 
and very modest, of noble countenance, good complexion, 
handsome, and of senatorial rank. ‘Such a man must not 
be despised ; such are the prizes for virtuous maidens. Per- 
haps, I ought to add, the father is very rich. Perhaps not, 
considering you and the proposed bride; but yet our modern 
habits, private and public, are based on wealth, and it should 
be mentioned. And, of course, if one think of the children, 
and of a large number, the husband must be in a position 
to provide for them.’ It scarcely needs actual proof that 
money often determined the selection of the husband. Amongst 
the boons procurable for cash, Horace counts a richly dowered 
wife: Juvenal asks, was ever a son-in-law acceptable, if 
poorer than his bride? Both sides certainly took account 
of rank and lineage. Agricola married a daughter from 
the equestrian nobility, and thus gained influence and support. 

Generally, men married before Pliny's ideal age. Augustus 
penalized childlessness for males at the age of twenty-five. 
Ummidius Quadratus might have become a father at the 
age of twenty-four; Agricola was one at the age of twenty- 
three; when Tacitus married his thirteen-year-old daughter, 
he was scarcely twenty-four, whilst Lucan was twenty-five, 
when he married Polla Argentaria ; Ovid was a ‘mere boy’ 
at his first marriage. In Apuleius’ romance, a bride is only 
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three years younger than her husband, to whom she had 
been engaged from childhood, and grown up with. The 
few facts extant make marriages of men in the middle and 
lower classes under eighteen or twenty, exceptions; this 
accords with Augustus’ law. Nowise authorized is any 
idea of a custom of marrying off half-grown boys. In the 
senatorial ranks, the holding of the quaestorship (the first 
step), generally reached at the age of twenty-five, may have 
been a preliminary condition. Helvidius Priscus was made 
Paetus Thrasea’s son-in-law as a quaestorian. Junius Avitus, 
who died as aedile designate, had been married one year. 
and had just had a child. 

Often daughters were betrothed in their childhood: these 
betrothals being negotiated by intermediaries; there is no 
Latin corresponding to the words ‘ woo’ and ‘court’. Marriage- 
brokers at Rome seem to have had a regular business and 
their own offices. The spokesmen or young men applied to 
the parents or guardians of the girl. The betrothal was 
solemnly and festively celebrated. Pliny the Elder once 
saw Lollia Paulina (a former wife of Caligula), at a betrothal 
festival in a not very prominent family, standing under the 
lamplight sparkling with emeralds and pearls worth 40,000,000 
sesterces (£435,000), as she was only too eager to prove by 
the bills. At the betrothal the principal question was the 
dowry. According to Artemidorus’ JDream-booh, dreams 
of children always mean trouble, for to bring them up is 
troublesome: to dream of a daughter is worse than to dream 
of a son: for a daughter means a dowry and is a kind of 
creditor: ‘And the daughter’s claim is absolute; however 
great the labour of rearing her, she leaves you with her dowry, 
like a dun with the amount of the loan.’ 

A betrothal, however long, did not affect the relations of 
the pair. They still did not know each other, unless the 
bride was given to her husband before reaching puberty. 
Any animal or slave, says Seneca, or every article of clothes 
or dish is tested before purchase, but never the bride 
by her groom. Any vices she may have of passion, stupidity, 
misshapedness or evil breath are learnt only after marriage. 
The conception of bride with its hallowed associations was 
unknown to Greece and Rome. The betrothed, besides 
other bride-gifts, gave an iron ring without a stone (iron 
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rings were worn in earlier days as seal rings), and afterwards 
a gold one as a pledge of faithfulness, but received none in 
return. When the wedding-day drew near, the trousseau 
and household of the young wife set the house in a bustle. 
Pliny the Younger sent one Quintilian (not the author), 
to provide the service and /rowsseaw, a present of 50,000 
sesterces (£543 Is. 6d.), as he regarded himself as the bride’s 
second father, and Quintilian, though not very rich, was 
marrying the daughter of a high official; remarking that 
his contribution was small only in view of Quintilian's reluct- 
ance to accept anything larger. Any rich bride must have 
ornaments and jewelry included in her outfit, generally the gift of 
the bridegroom. The maiden took leave of her childhood, 
consecrating her toys and dolls to the patron deities of her 
younger life ; and, at last, came the day on which the mother 
decked her daughter for the great procession. The principal 
part of the bridal robes was a square flaming headdress, fall- 
ing down to her sides and leaving her face e 

At dawn the homes of both parties filled with friends, 
relatives and clients, who also acted as witnesses to the 
contract. Both homes were festively lit up, especially the 
airia, in which the ancestors’ cupboards were opened wide, 
and decorated with carpets, wreaths and green twigs. The 
woman leading the bride brought the couple together: they 
went up to the altar and sacrificed, and offerings were also 
made in the temples: the streets, through which the bridal 
procession was to pass, was thronged by the curious, for 
whom stands might be put up. In ancient days, the bride 
only entered her husband's house at the rise of the evening- 
star; but this custom had died out, though torches were 
always used: bonfires were also lit in the streets. Flutes 
were heard amid the joyous songs. The bride was lifted 
over her new threshold, and, in default of a banquet at the 
bride’s home, there would be one, to crown the day, at 
the bridegroom’s, his bride sitting beside him. Augustus 
endeavoured to restrict the luxury of these feasts; no more 
than 1,000 sesterces should be spent on the wedding and 
the after-feast; this sum is too small for the law to have 
been regarded. The expenses were great, what with the 
large numbers entertained, the doles to the clients, and the 
moneys given to the guests in recognition of the honour they 
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were doing the house. Those desirous of marrying less 
extravagantly celebrated the rite in the country, and thus, 
incidentally, escaped the many invitations sent to the young 
couple. This was how Apuleius and Pudentilla were married 
at Oea (in Africa); but we may without hesitation assume 
similar customs in all the provinces and in Rome. 

To such young wives marriage must have been a sudden 
release from surveillance to freedom absolute, and an awakening 
to an enlarged horizon: for, then as now, girls must have 
been very much secluded in old-fashioned families. Ovid, it 
is true, excuses his frivolous poems by saying they are much 
less bold than the mimes whom ladies and their grown-up 
daughters go to see; but such can hardly have been in 
good families. These daughters were almost always, in 
ancient days, refused access to the dinner-table, to spare 
their young ears. And, actually, girls left the nursery for 
the married state, as Pliny's letters to Minucius Fundanus 
show. From that narrow sphere, they were suddenly trans- 
planted to a dazzling world of splendour, with all its enjoy- 
ments and distractions, all of which they might share in 
for good or for evil. 

In their own home, they had great authority. The old 
Roman paternal family autocracy had broken down at last, 
and the legalization of women's proprietorship in their dower 
was their final emancipation. In the so-called free marriage, 
usual under the Empire, the husband received only the 
dowry, and that not absolutely: all the rest of the wife's 
property she had control of, the husband not having even a 
usufruct. Probably wives utilized this power to make 
their husbands knights or senators. Martial praises one 
Nigrina, who divided her paternal inheritance with her husband 
Antistius Rusticus (who afterwards died in Cappadocia) 
for showing more affection than Evadne or Alcestis. This 
unassailability of the wife’s property occasionally became 
the bankrupt’s resource. An insolvent would assign his 
property to his wife, and so cheat his creditors. Apuleius 
asserts that the father of his accuser Herennius Rufus made 
such a conveyance when bankrupt, and, thus sheltered 
by his dishonour, could leave his son 3,000,000. 

The stewards of rich ladies, who had charge of the jewels 
and gold and wine and favourite slaves, were generally proven 
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freedmen. Often, too, they had their own procurators, if 
possible, lawyers, who would also be counsellors and con- 
fidents. The tomb of one Paulina at Sestinum, in Umbria, 
is erected by her friend and procurator Petronius Justus. 
Pudens, a learned freedman of Marcus Lepidus (consul 6 
A.D.) was procurator to his daughter Aemilia Lepida, the 
wife of Drusus, Tiberius adoptive grandson; in 36 A.D., 
she committed suicide, to escape conviction for adultery 
with a slave. Pudens, in his inscription, asserts, that, as 
long as he lived, he watched over her conduct, and kept 
her as the consort of the prince. Cicero, in his Pro Caecina, 
jeers at Aebutius, who managed the widow Caesennia’s 
affairs, and made her believe him to be indispensable. His 
real past was known from his daily life, as a great ladies' 
man, and protector of widows and litigious defender of them : 
amongst men a silly fool; amongst women a learned, 
cunning lawyer. It was more suspicious when the pro- 
curators were mere dandies. 'Who is that curly-haired 
mannikin ', asks Martial of a cautious husband, ' who never 
leaves your wife's side, is always whispering into her ear, 
and supporting her chair? Her business manager? He 
looks a reliable and stern procurator. In acuteness he would 
rival Aufidius Chius [a notorious adulterer and jurist]. And 
he is her manager. You fool, he is managing your business '. 
And in the mock-trials of young rhetoricians, the ' pretty 
procurator ' was a frequent exercise—as probably in reality. 
The following case was given for debate under Augustus. 
‘A man has a son by his wife. She dies. He marries again 
and has a second son. There is a pretty procurator in the 
house. The stepmother and stepson often quarrel, and 
he turns the latter out, who takes a house next door. Gossip 
tells of adultery between the procurator and the wife. One 
day the husband is found in his room murdered, the wife 
wounded, and the intervening wall broken through. The 
relatives decide to ask the five-year-old boy, who had slept 
with his parents, who was the murderer. The child points 
to the procurator. The son and the procurator accuse each 
other of the crime’. Seneca describes in his book on marriage 
the young wife's proper retinue, which includes a curly- 
haired procurator, or rather, lover. Firmicus Maternus 
the astrologer repeatedly mentions these procurators of rich 
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and noble ladies, and St. Jerome cautions his Christian friends 
against going out with curly-haired procurators. 

Hence wives so independent—especial when of noble 
lineage—often lorded it over home and husband. Horace 
describes the Scythians as originally not giving the rich 
wife mastery of the husband. ‘ Why have I not a rich wife ? ' 
asks Martial; ' because I do not wish to be my wife's maid’. 
He found that the foppishness and overweening ways of 
spoiled boys were an easier burden than a dowry of a million. 
And Juvenal thinks nothing more intolerable than a rich 
wife. To both Greeks and Romans the slipper symbolized 
the rule of the woman. 

Fictitious marriages, too, entered into by poor men for'a 
fee, were not rare, so as to allow the woman to evade the 
laws against celibacy and enjoy absolute freedom. Seneca 
mentions this in his book on marriage, and Martial jeers: 
' Your Laelia, your wife within the law, is a very law-abiding 
wife, Quintus'. Tertulian speaks of the patience such 
mercenary husbands showed to their rivals, and St. Jerome, 
of poor men, called husbands, and divorced at the slightest 
demur. On the other hand, senatorial women sometimes 
lived in concubinage with freedmen whom they might not 
marry without losing rank, as senators, did with freed- 
women. Callistus, bishop from 218-222, authorized such 
alliances amongst the women in his parish. For women in 
other ranks to marry their freedmen was less common than for 
slaves to be freed and made the mistresses of the establish- 
ment; the former practice was only legalized in the third 
estate at the beginning of the third century. A freedman, 
Tiberius Claudius Hermes, who married his five-and-twenty 
year-old mistress, and for two-and-twenty years lived with 
her ‘happily by her favour’, says on the tombstone of his 
'patroness and true wife', that he owed her his station 
and repute for all his life long. But an inscription in Aquileia 
of a slave freed and married by her master runs: ‘I was 
Anicia Glycera, freedwoman of Publius Anicius. Of my 
life I have said enough: I secured myself well and won the 
contentment of a goodman’. Augustus’ prohibition of slaves 
married to their patron getting a divorce against his will 
was re-afirmed by Justinian. 

In society, too, women were independent. In Republican 
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days, too, they had been free, unlike Greek women, whose 
highest commendation was ' to occupy their husbands’ thoughts, 
as little as might be, either for good or for evil’; whose 
frontier was the threshold, crossing which meant risking their 
position. In early Rome, though domestic virtues were 
valued in the wife, she had never been secluded. Cornelius 
Nepos, in the preface to his biographies, contrasts Greek 
and Roman customs: in Rome any wife could properly 
attend albanquet, or live in the front of the house and be seen, 
and watch the spectacles. The gradual breaking up of the 
family, the cessation of the ancient stern morality, accentuated 
the tendency, and, under Augustus even, wives were socially 
almost unrestricted. 

The rank and standing of a lady and her titles, privileges 
and distinctions, were as closely gradated as those of men. 
General they shared the husband's station; but some- 
times the Emperors would give women consular rank, with the 
insignia, if relatives and not married to consulars, and might, 
on rare occasions, leave them with this honour if they 
remarried a man of lower standing; thus Elagabalus acted 
with regard to his aunt Julia Mammaea when she married 
Gessius Marcianus, a knight (she became the mother of the 
future Emperor Alexander) He also raised the mother 
of his favourite Hierocles, a Carian slave, to consular rank. 
The privileges of these ladies consular—according to Ulpian, 
the wives, not the mothers of consulars—were very great: 
Ulpian is uncertain whether even a man of praefectorial rank 
had precedence over them. 

When a woman entered the senatorial order, the conventus 
maironarum held an assembly. It was an ancient guild 
of religious origin, and became the Empress's maids of honour. 
Agrippina, Nero's mother, after the death of her husband 
Domitius, had so publicly set her cap at Galba, the husband 
of Lepida, the future Emperor, that she was arraigned by 
Lepida's mother at a meeting and beaten. All night, says 
Seneca, a husband must listen to his wife's reproaches: 
* She appears in public richly dressed, and is held in honour : 
at the conventus Iam a nobody’. There is scarcely anything 
. known as to the constitution and competence of this guild. 
It had—like similar bodies in other cities, such as the Ladies’ 
Curia at Lanuvium, with its double tables on public festivals, 
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or at Naples, with its temple and priestess—a curta, or meeting- 
place, on the Quirinal, another in Trajan's forum, where 
inscriptions have been found; ' Empress Sabina to the Ladies : 
Restored by Julia the mother of Emperors (Caracalla and Geta) 
and the troops for the ladies'. Elagabalus had a new building 
erected on the Quirinal, and enlarged the power of the 
feminine Senate, and had a number of inquiries on points 
of etiquette set on foot; what costume befitted women of 
various ranks; which had precedence, and which had the 
right of the kiss; what kind of carriage and equipage each 
should have; which ought to have sedan-chairs, either 
with silver or ivory, which might have golden or jewelled 
shoes. ,Elagabalus' biographer calls these senatus consulta 
ridiculous : Aurelian's biographer says that the latter restored 
the women their senate, on condition of priestesses having 
pre-eminence in it, and perhaps the permission given to 
women to wear red, yellow, white or green shoes, is referable 
to such a senatus consultum. Under Augustus a special 
dress of honour was allowed to mothers of three children, 
a special form of the stola to all blameless women; and, 
when the stola in the first century went out of use, it lingered 
on in the title of stolata femina, not only granted to mothers, 
but honorarily as well. 

Girls of the higher ranks left the silence and dependence 
of the home for the full freedom of married life. There 
they were exposed to every breeze of public influence. The 
young wife was greeted, even by her husband, with the 
honourable name of domina, equivalent to donna or madame. 
At their back, hundreds of hands had to serve. In the micro- 
cosm of a great house, with its scattered properties, legions 
of slaves, and retinues of clients and subjects, her will granted 
or withheld fortune or even life. Youths and grey-haired 
men, the learned and the brave, the veterans and noblemen, 
all sought her favour. Whatever claims to admiration 
she might have, beauty, wit, talent or education, her position 
ensured her success. In her new sphere, vanity and urban- 
ity and intrigue were thoroughly at home, passion and 
flirtation had full play, and temptation was there strong 
enough to overthrow the strongest. ‘Anything assailed 
by countless desires is insecure’, says Seneca; ‘one brings 
his beauty, another his wit, a third his intellect or generosity 
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to the attack, and a fortress attacked on all sides must give 
way'. And feminine ambition had a wide field. Very 
. many noble women had, later on, married an emperor. 

To estimate the moral condition of women there is no 
lack of illustrative facts or general criticisms in the successive 
epochs. Towards the end, pessimism has full sway; but 
the writers generalize and exaggerate too much. The com- 
plaint of female immorality at Rome was of ancient date: 
I54 B.C. in the censorship of Marcus Messalla and Gaius 
Cassius, according to Lucius Píso Frugi (consul in 133), Roman 
modesty was dead. At the time of the last Civil Wars, . 
which caused an utter disruption of moral relations, Velleius 
testifies irrefutably to the honour of Roman women; he 
says the sons of the proscribed in the second Triumvirate 
were faithless, their freedmen somewhat better, but their 
wives models. Hence the rather incongruous reports of 
the next generation can be taken with a grain of salt. In 
18 B.c. Augustus was legislating against celibacy, and the 
Senate declaimed against the looseness of morals, and was 
reinforced by Horace's pathos and Propertius melancholy 
and Ovid’s impudent jeers. ‘ Ages rich in sin’, says Horace 
in one of his solemn odes, ' were the first to taint marriage, 
and family. From this source the evil has overflowed’. 
‘Sooner’, says Propertius, ‘will the sea be dried up, and the 
stars reft from Heaven, than our women reformed. In 
the East, women are loyal, and widows vie for the funeral- 
pyre of their husbands. Here wives are faithless, and we 
have no Evadnes or Penelopes'. ‘Pure’, says Ovid, ‘are 
only those women who are unsolicited, and a man who is 
angry at his wife’s amours is a mere rustic’. Similar de- 
spondencies are reiterated in the succeeding ages, and State 
regulations were devised to curb the increasing vice. In 
I9 A.D. a Praetorian woman Vistilia registered herself at 
the aedile’s as a prostitute. She was banished to a rocky 
island in the Archipelago, and a senatus consultum was passed, 
prohibiting the prostitution of women, whose grandfather, 
father or husband had been a knight, and making women 
guilty of immorality indictable by the relatives as of old, if a 
public prosecutor were lacking. Seneca the Elder held that 
the corruption had proceeded so far that no credulity could 
be too great in tales of adultery. Seneca the Younger exalts 
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his mother for baving exceptionally kept conjugal faith. 
Any one, he says elsewhere, whose amours have not become 
notorious, and who does not pay a married woman a yearly 
fee, is despised by women as a mere lover of girls; in fact, 
husbands are got as mere decoys for lovers. Only the ugly 
were loyal. A woman content to have only two hangers-on 
is a paragon. Ladies' days are divided up between their 
various lovers, and are still not long enough. A relation 
with a single lover, they call marriage; with none, old- 
fashioned simplicity. Suetonius says, that when Vespasian 
came to the throne, laxity had exceeded bounds owing to 
the lenient administration of the law: the Emperor proposed 
in the Senate a law, making ladies who had relations with 
their slaves, themselves slaves. ‘Everywhere in the city’, 
says Martial, ‘I ask if one woman says no: not one says 
no, just as though it were a crime or dishonour. Is no one 
true ? Some there are; those who say neither yes nor no’. 
Tacitus commends the Germans for not laughing at vice, 
and not making seduction the spirit of the age. Juvenal’s 
sixth satire is a caricature, but, at base, accurate. Marcus 
Aurelius was obliged to regulate the indulgence of women 
and noble youths: Cassius Dio discovered that Severus’ 
laws against adultery (passed in his consulship) provoked 
3,000 cases, and this only among the consulars and senators 
in the consular-senator Court. 

In the year 211, when Septimius Severus made peace with 
the Caledonians, the Empress Julia jeered at a chieftain’s 
wife, because of the community in wives: the latter rejoined, 
that Caledonian women selected the best men publicly, 
Roman women the worst and clandestinely. The name 
of an ancient cuckold was a ‘horned beast’. 

These expressions of opinion may be violent, unconsidered, 
and harsh; or rhetorically over-coloured, but the facts 
are significant, and some symptoms show the extent of the 
vice. Thus great frivolity, due to the arbitrary divorces, 
was shown in making and abandoning marriages. Under 
Julius Caesar’s Dictatorship, a Praetorian married a woman, 
unsuspected of any adultery, but divorced two days before : 
Caesar separated them. Tiberius deposed a quaestor for 
divorcing a woman the day before the taking of the lots, he 
having wedded her the day before in order to rank as a married 
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man, In Martial one woman leaves her husband at the 
beginning of his praetorship, in January: it was no divorce, 
but a good speculation. Seneca says, some women counted 
their years, not by consuls, but by their husbands ; and Juvenal, 
that some divorced, before the green bays of welcome had 
faded on the lintels, and they might have eight husbands 
in five years: Tertullian, that women marry, only in order 
to divorce: these exaggerations must have a foundation 
in truth. Quintus Lucretius Vespillo (consul 19 B.c.) erects 
this stone to his wife Turia (who died 8-2 B.c.): ‘Seldom 
do marriages last until death undivorced : but ours continued 
happily for forty-one years'. But even in this marriage, 
after the death of her only daughter, Turia had proposed 
a divorce so that her husband might have children by a 
second—for childless men were under a disability in inherit- 
ance. She herself would seek him a new wife, and be a 
second mother to his children, and a sister or mother-in-law 
to him, whilst their properties should remain undivided. 
But the husband passionately refused. Trimalchio, too, 
congratulates himself on declining the divorce, proposed 
for the same reason, because of his good nature and love 
of a Stoic reputation. But most men were less fastidious : 
Ovid and Pliny the Younger had three wives; Caesar and 
Antony four; Sulla and Pompey five: such cases must 
have been frequent. A tombstone recently unearthed men- 
tions a seventh wife; there is no exaggeration in Martial’s 
epigram: ‘Phileros, you are burying your seventh wife 
on your estate. No estate has ever been more profitable’. 
Women remarried as often. Cicero's daughter Tullia 
married three times, and Nero was the third husband of 
Poppaea, and the fifth of Statilia Messalina. Martial speaks 
of a woman who made six or seven attempts at marriage ; 
of one who marries eight husbands ; and of a third suspected 
of murdering seven. 

Further, slavery, as everywhere, left its track of immorality 
very visible in Roman conjugal life, and made the standard 
of a man’s fidelity too lax. Plutarch even says, advising 
a cultured newly married couple, the wife must not take 
it amiss, if the husband resort to a ¿rapa or slave, but be 
grateful for his working his passions off on another woman, 
out of respect for her: just as the Persian kings used to dis- 
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miss their wives from the feast, and call in harlots and music- 
players for their debauches. And the women, too, took 
their share of male liberty as a right, or a pretext. Juvenal 
makes a woman detected in the arms of a slave or knight 
keep her complexion and say, ' we agreed we should each 
do exactly as we liked'. And ladies were certain of secret 
and submissive lovers amongst their slaves, and rarely resisted 
the temptation. ' Your wife', Martial says in an epigram, 
‘calls you a lover of girls, and is the darling of her sedan- 
chairman: you are both in the same boat'. Elsewhere 
he reckons up the seven children of a certain Marulla, whose 
faces betrayed as many slaves as their fathers, namely, the 
Moorish cook, the snub-nosed athlete, the blear-eyed baker, 
the nice boy of her husband, the narrow-headed long-eared 
crétin, the black flute-blower and the red-haired steward. 

A further deleterious effect of slavery on women was the 
habit of cruelty, increased by the bloody amphitheatre. 
Juvenals satires paint, how the moody mistress has her 
female slaves mercilessly flogged, without interrupting her 
work, till the floggers drop for weariness, and she harshly 
commands them to go out: Ovid, too, begs ladies not to 
scratch the maids who are adorning them, or prick their 
naked arms. Hadrian relegated a woman for such cruelty 
to an island for five years, and was the first to forbid slave- 
murder: until then women might at any time crucify their 
slaves. 

Other corrupting influences for women there also were. 
The demoralizing effect of the letters of the day can hardly 
be counted as a cause (such as Ovid's Elegies and Ars Amatoria) 
though for flagrancy they could hardly be exceeded, but rather 
as symptoms of a not universal degeneracy. And with the 
wholly different standards of decency among women, much 
was proper, that is now impossible. Leibnitz even could 
send one of Hoffmannswaldau’s most disgusting poems to 
Sophia, the widow of the Elector of Hanover (the mother of 
the first Queen of Prussia), and she could copyit out for the 
Dowager Duchess of Orleans (Elizabeth Charlotte), and 
every one was delighted with the ‘amorous’ verses; thus 
Roman women might well read Martial and Petronius, and 
stand on a higher moral footing. Martial dedicates his 
tenth book (which is not lacking in obscenities) to Polla 
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Argentaria, who was then about forty or fifty, the widow of 
Lucan, asking her not to be too severe. And the evil effect 
of immoral art is hard to estimate. Propertius reviles the 
wall-pictures that shocked the eyes of women and girls, 
and such pictures are elsewhere mentioned. But moral 
women seldom were thus exposed : in Pompeii even, a carnival 
of license, obscene pictures are only found in the brothels. 
In Paris of about 1750, profligate manners were far worse 
than in imperial Rome ; there the coats of arms on the coaches 
were replaced, at great expense, by disgusting pictures: a 
fashion introduced by the women, whose carriages were 
the more licentious. 

In ancient Rome the worst influences were the ‘ temptations 
of the spectacles and excitements of the banquets'. Tacitus 
significantly says that the pure Germans withdrew their 
women from both. 

The passion for the circus was one of the flaws most cast 
at the teeth of the Roman women of this day, in all ranks. 
The wife of a senator eloped with a gladiator, and Juvenal 
was most surprised at her abandoning the circus and Paris 
the Pantomime. And Statius, whose wife did not cling to 
the circus and the theatre, could not make out why she 
would not leave Rome. For women, as Ovid and others 
say, went there not only to see, but to be seen. Ovid 
compares the stream of fashionably-dressed women to ants or 
bees. It was then their toilette was at its height: when 
Rome seemed most magnificent, and they found most admirers. 
Tacitus and Dio think fit to mention the mantle of gold in 
which Agrippina appeared at the naval fight on the Lacus 
Fucinus (a sight so remarkable that Pliny thinks it worth 
mention), and this may indicate the zeal, the self-advertise- 
ment, and gorgeousness of the women. Often the feathers 
were borrowed. In Rome the Italian love of far figura was 
most deeply inset, and thousands wanted to seem more 
than they really were; every kind of ‘property’ could be 
hired, down to the rings which astute advocates had on to 
impose on the clients they were defending. Juvenal specifies 
amongst the things women borrowed, when their purses 
were empty, clothes, retinue, sedan-chairs (used as seats 
after the staves were pulled out), an old nurse and a blond 
maid. In Apuleius’ fable, Venus makes Psyche fetch her 
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the elixir of beauty from Proserpine, in order to fit herself 
to visit the divine theatre. 

The large feminine element at the circus attracted the 
youth in large quantity. Propertius rejoices at Cynthia's 
resolveto go intothe country, away from the harmful spectacles; 
and Ovid recommends them as match-making resorts. In 
the theatre and amphitheatre, after Augustus' regulations, 
the men could only glance up at the upper seats reserved 
to the women: but, in the Circus, the sexes were mixed. 
‘Let such men go’, says Juvenal, ‘as think well to hallo, to 
bet high, and sit beside a fashionably-dressed girl’. Acquaint- 
ances were easily picked up by the common interest in the 
performance, and the little politenesses, handing cushions, 
etc.; and compliments, wishing one were the charioteer the 
girl admired ; was it really hot ? etc., etc. To the Christians 
this assembling of the sexes was the worst feature. ‘In 
the circus’, Tertullian says, ‘there is nothing more repellent 
than the sight of men and women in their fineries. Par- 
tisanship often caused relations which might grow up into 
lust: people go there only to see and to be seen’. Clement 
of Alexandria also found that these assemblies of men and 
women led to profligacy. 

Worse than this was involved in the Circus and the 
spectacles. There the populace raged madly, but it was more 
innocent than the theatre and amphitheatre. The Aéellana 
and the mimi were openly licentious, and attracted the 
masses, whilst the pantomimic dances represented the most 
doubtful subjects and drew to them the upper classes: there 
anything was in good taste, and effeminate minds were 
tickled with witty obscenities. The Christians had good 
ground for condemning the theatres ; any woman might well 
leave them sullied. The habit of seeing slaughter and torture 
in the arena brutalized the soul, and killed its delicate feelings 
to a nauseous extent. 

Women were interested not only in the games, but in the 
actors personally. Athletes, circus-drivers and gladiators 
especially carried favour with ladies of the highest rank; 
the ' ferrum ’ attracted them like a lodestone, and enchanted 
fighters, however ugly, into Hyacinthuses: to run away with 
a gladiator, according to Juvenal, even noble ladies felt 
no scruples, faced sea-journeys and would even go to the 
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astounding extent of giving up the games. So, too, stage- 
singers, vocalists and musicians were beloved of the women, 
whose passion often led them into the wildest foly: thus, 
under Augustus, a married lady waited on Stephanio the 
actor in a page's disguise.  Pertinax' wife had a publicly 
known liaison with a citharist ; and rumour said these artists 
sold their favour dear. The instruments used by famous 
citharists were bought by their female adorers and worshipped. 
One noble lady in Juvenal makes a solemn sacrifice to discover 
whether a celebrated citharist would obtain the crown at 
the next competition; as much as she could have done 
for a sick son or husband. Pantomime-dancers, however, 
enjoyed the most signal favour from both men and women. 
Seneca, writing in Nero's latter years, says that there were 
many teachers and many scholars of the art of Pylades and 
Bathyllus. Everywhere in the city, homes have their private 
theatres, in which men and women dance, and husbands and 
wives vie to be the professional's partner. The pantomimes 
were very beautiful young men, whose art lent them fresh 
grace. About 22 or 23 A.D., they were banished from Italy, 
on account of the factions they caused, and their relations 
with women, who must have been of high rank: otherwise 
no such ordinance would have been passed. Mnester, the 
beautiful boy, the most popular pantomime under Claudius, 
had the favour of the elder Poppaea, the beauty of her day : 
and his enforced relations with Messalina caused his execution. 
Paris the Pantomime aroused Domitian's jealousy, and was 
assassinated in the street; on the spot where he fell, many 
of his adorers strewed flowers and scents. Rumour con- 
nected the murder of Domitian with the passion of his wife 
for this or some other pantomime. Marcus Aurelius bore 
Faustina s amours with more tolerance; some of them 
were said to be with pantomimes. Galen discovered the passion 
of one Justus' wife for Pylades, as Erasistratus had that of 
Antiochus for Stratonice. There was no physical reason 
for insomnia, so he concluded it was mental: her countenance 
and her quickened pulse betrayed her, when the name of 
Pylades was pronounced. 

Tacitus mentions the temptations of the banquets as 
well as of the spectacles : but, at the worst of times, the 
most licentious feasts can never have been so common, that 
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women could not have avoided them : thespectacles must have 
created a far deeper disorder. At these extravagant banquets, 
the same evil influences obtained, as at the theatre; for 
music, dancing and theatricals were the usual accompani- 
ments. Obscene songs and plays met the ears of modesty, 
and the eyes of purity were offended by Syrian and Andalusian 
dancers, whose depravity could hardly have been less than 
that of the Egyptian almés. Many, says Plutarch, at their 
feasts present actions and speeches, more intoxicating than 
any debauchery, and when women and children are present. 
Apart from such sensualities, banquets enabled men and 
women to meet far more conveniently than in the Circus. 
At them, says Pliny the Elder, greedy eyes are calculating 
‘a woman's price, and sodden eyes (of their husbands) sleepily 
assenting. In one of the most impudent poems ascribed to 
Ovid, the seduction of the beautiful wife of a simple husband 
is described; nominally it is Paris and Helen, but these 
were current names for such parties ; and the picture is drawn 
true to the actual life of that day, most realistically. The 
lover's behaviour at table corresponds to Ovid's advice in 
the matter. The lady feels the fixed gaze of her admirer, 
hears his sighs, sees him seize her cup, kiss it where her lips 
touched it: he makes signs to her with his eyes or fingers, 
writes in wine on the table, tells love-stories eloquent of 
his own passion, pretends drunkenness, to make his audacity 
seem innocent. Further, the old custom of women sitting at 
table had ceased by Augustus' time; they lay down, like 
the men. In the old days, this would have been indecent, 
but, under the Empire, the old rule was only kept up at the 
Capitol, when at Jupiter's banquet, Jupiter lay down and 
Minerva and Juno sat up on chairs. ‘It is more important’, 
said Valerius Maximus, 'that the gods keep up the good 
old customs, than that the women should'. ^ 
x How far, apart from the banquets, real social meetings 
of both sexes occurred, we do not know. Men could also 
converse with women in the public places, walks, colonnades, 
parks and gardens. In the stead of the page or eunuch, 
who accompanied his mistress, some lover would hold her 
parasol. Further, women of the upper classes seldom walked 
on the black basalt pavements. They were carried about 
in sedan-chairs, or the huge palanquin borne on the shoulders 
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of gigantic foreign slaves: the palanquin, especially the 
covered sort, was the prerogative of the senatorial women, 
though custom varied and was not absolute. Caesar limited 
the right of using the palanquin to matrons and mothers 
over forty years of age, and to certain days of the year: 
Domitian refused it to women of ill-repute. Sterner custom 
required thick curtains, so as to baffle the greedy gazers: 
‘we see nothing blameworthy’, says Plutarch, ‘in staring 
fixedly at ladies' palanquins'. But husbands who forbade 
their wives, 'to exhibit themselves in their chairs to the 
gaze of any one and everyone ', were deemed, as Seneca says, 
boorish, and tyrannous. With open windows they would 
peer about in all directions, bowing, and disgracing their 
position. For in Rome, there were no carriages: in the 
country, women often drove themselves. 

In dress, too, the women of .that time showed no more 
sense of shame, but our information, coming from violent 
generalizations of such writers as the Senecas and Pliny 
the Elder, cannot determine the extent of this, especially 
of the use of the notorious Coan robes ; and all the less certainly, 
as similar complaints were raised all through the Middle 
Ages and in modern times, e.g. in the tenth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The transparency of female clothing under the directoire, 
with its Mdme. Tallien, and at Grodno under Stanislaus 
Augustus, with Marquise de Lulli, can hardly have been 
exceeded. Then, in Paris, an especially admired toilette, 
with all the cameos and gold, weighed only one pound. After 
her, ladies aimed at lightness, and imponderability of costume. 
Historians of the first centuries decry the fineries and extrava- 
gance of female dress, the oriental stuffs (such as silk, byssus, 
jewels, pearls and perfumes), which may have been extravagant 
and not restricted to a section of society, but is outdone 
by modern luxury. 

Independence made Roman ladies seek to cast off the 
fetters of nature and custom and follow male pursuits. Such 
abnormities, as Juvenal depicts, may have been rare: such 
as the women who drilled in gladiators' armour, challenged 
men in night-long carousals and vomiting of wine, or the women 
who pleaded in Court. Such emancipations were, as Juvenal 
says, the exception. More frequent were women with active 
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public interests. They knew all that was going on in the 
farthest lands, caught up rumours at the gates, or originated 
them; retorted sharply on military leaders, and told any 
street acquaintance all the world’s gossip. 

The ambition of others, more cultivated, took higher 
flights: most women in high position naturally sought to 
lead, directly or indirectly, in the course of politics. Often, 
as is known, the fate of the Roman world was decided by 
women ; more than one Emperor was more or less the vice- 
gerent of his Empress. Even Augustus, one of the greatest 
statesmen of all times, often took counsel with his clever 
wife, a Ulysses in female garb, as Caligula called her; and 
it was reported that he always wrote down what he was going 
to say to her. To the good done by Eusebia, the consort 
of Constantius, Julian adds that ‘one man was reinstated 
in his paternal heritage, another pardoned from a merely 
legal penalty, a third saved from imminent danger of an 
information, and many received honours and benefits’. 
Trajan’s widow, Plotina, made Hadrian give the president 
of the Epicurean School at Athens the right of nominating 
his own successor, and even an alien. Philiscus the sophist 
secured the chair of oratory at Athens, through Julia Domna. 
The influence of the Empresses’ Court-ladies must also have 
been very great. Juvenal illustrates how their favour was 
sought after. He blames the extravagance of Domitian’s 
favourite Crispinus, in buying a six-pound mullet for 6,000 
sesterces : as a present to a distinguished lady in a huge 
paned palanquin, it would have been justified. In both 
big and little appointments feminine influence would pre- 
dominate, in Rome and the provinces. Seneca praises his 
maternal aunt for overcoming her shyness, and helping 
him to his quaestorship. Gessius Florus owed his procurator- 
sbip of Judaea to his wife Cleopatra, a friend of Poppaea. 
To the Chief Vestal Campia Severina, in 240 A.D., a statue 
was erected by a man for whom she worked his knighthood, 
a tribunate of a cohort, and the lapse of one grade in military 
promotion; and another statue by a man who thus secured 
the chief imperial librarianship. In Epictetus a dishonest 
official hopes to escape punishment, for ‘we have friends, 
gentlemen and ladies, of influence in Rome’. Ladies would, 
in case of need, exploit their sons for this purpose. Some 
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of the electoral recommendations, inscribed on the walls 
of Pompeii, are signed by women. 

In the provinces the wives of the governors attended the 
manceuvres, and, with a bodyguard of centurions, mixed 
with the soldiery: e.g. the proud Plancina, daughter of 
the founder of Lyons, Munatius Plancus, and wife of Gnaeus 
Piso (a.D. 17 Governor of Syria), and Cornelia, daughter of 
the governor of Pannonia, Calvisius Sabinus (who died in 
39 A.D.) Plancina’s ostentation was the main argument 
in favour of Severus Caecina’s motion before the Senate, 
to forbid (A.D. 21) a governor taking his wife with him. The 
Senate should remember, that the women caused so much 
of the extortion, and attracted all the riff-raff of the province. 
They took up negotiations and the provincials had to attend 
two courts. Women were more domineering and less 
restrained than men; they became absolute despots of 
home and law and armies. The motion was not accepted ; 
but later times record such wives as ‘harpies clawing for 
gold, spreading havoc in cities and diets.’ 

In literary life, too, women took their share; in the upper 
classes, in their youth, they were educated up to it. Quin- 
tilian, in his De Institutione Oratoria, says, both parents should 
be as cultured as possible, not only the father. Martial’s 
ideal woman is rich, noble, erudite and chaste. Ovid, who 
in his Ars Amatoria assures the reader he is speaking only 
of libertines, but is nevertheless describing women, says: 
' There is a small circle of learned women, genuine or specious’. 
How intense and general the love of literature was in the 
first two centuries is well known, as also the habit of poetic 
dilettantism. In Augustus' home, which constantly encour- 
aged literature, the women had to embrace it. To his sister 
Octavia a philosophic work was dedicated : Virgil read the 
sixth book of the Aeneid to her and her brother: she is 
said to have fainted at the prophecy of the early death of 
her son Marcellus. Crinagoras of Mytilene the poet, who 
was twice (29 B.C. and 26 B.C.) ambassador to Augustus 
from his native city, was a close friend of the family. His 
poems on Marcellus and Antonia, her beautiful and virtuous 
daughter, the wife of Drusus, are extant: one was the dedi- 
cation to a volume of lyrics, and the other is a prayer for 
her happy delivery, and others again, on her son Germanicus 
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(born 15 B.c.). The wife of the tragedian Varius (whose 
Thyestes Augustus had acted at his triumph and muni- 
ficently acknowledged) was learned: Perilla, perhaps 
Ovid’s stepdaughter, was a poet.  Lucan's wife Polla 
Argentaria, according to Statius, was highly gifted. In 
the later Empire, we only know that Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero, left memoirs, which Tacitus and Pliny the Elder 
used; and Statilia Messalina, Nero’s third wife, after his 
death became as notable for her intelligence as her riches 
and beauty, and regularly studied oratory: of Julia Domna, 
the wife of Severus, more will be said later. The daughter 
of Nazarius the rhetorician (under Constantine) was her 
father's equal. 

Women, who did not take any active part in literature, 
at least shared in their husbands' or friends' work and success. 
Pliny the Younger lauds his wife, for interesting herself 
in it out of love for him. She read his books through and 
through, and learnt them by heart. If he gave a recitation 
she would listen behind the curtain to the applause. She 
had a system of couriers to bring messages from the court 
in which he might be pleading. She set his poems to music 
and sang them ; love being her sole teacher. Apt, expression 
was a common feminine gift. Ovid recommends women 
to write love-letters in good but not stilted Latin ; for a passion 
nigh to extinction might be revived, or a lively flame deadened, 
by beauty's bad grammar. Women's works, if not pub- 
lished, were shown to their friends. Pliny says that an 
author he knew read out his wife's letters : she might have 
been a Terence or a Plautus. Ifthey were really her com- 
position, her power testified to the influence of her husband 
who married her as a girl: for girls' education must have 
proceeded after marriage in many cases. Women also 
experimented in speaking Greek instead of Latin, or at least 
interlarding Greek phrases: in Lucretius time Greek was 
the lovers' language; Juvenal says in young girls this might 
be endurable ; after twenty-six, it was intolerable. 

But in an epoch of teeming poetasters, poetesses were 
common, in Greek and Latin, who loved being called Sapphos. 
Ovid applied this hackneyed compliment to Perilla, whose 
poetic gifts he endeavoured to develop, as her hearer, teacher 
and critic. Sulpicia, whose love-letters in verse were included 
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among those of Tibullus, was probably a granddaughter 
of Servius Sulpicius Rufus, the jurist, and daughter of a 
friend of Horace's. Hostia, the lady-love of Propertius, 
was compared to Erinna and Corinna. Persius jeers at 
these ‘ poetic magpies’ of his day. Of Theophila, the bride 
of the poet Canius Rufus of Cadiz, Martial, his fellow-country- 
man, says she was chaster than Sappho and as gifted; he 
applies the same term to Sulpicia, the wife of Calenus, to 
whom is attributed a sickly ‘Conversation with the Muse’. 
In those poems of hers which Martial read, she celebrated 
the joys of happy, unprudish marriage. On the colossus 
of Memnon there are Greek verses of Caecilia Trebulla and 
Julia Balbilla inscribed. The latter mentions with pride 
her descent from Claudius Balbilus (governor of Egypt 
under Nero, and an author) and a Syrian prince Antiochus ; 
she was of senatorial rank: a statue was put up to her at — 
Rome by the city of Tauromenium, and ascribes to her 
distinction ‘in every virtue and morality and wisdom’. 
A.D. 130 she visited the colossus in the train of Hadrian 
and ‘the gentle Empress’ Sabina, who seem to have liked 
her verses, and had them chiselled in deep into the hard 
stone. The honour may have been earned by the plenteous 
adulation; Memnon is said to have risen before the sun 
to greet his dreaded master, and much more in this vein. 
Balbilla’s verses show fluency and accurate pedantry in 
the use of the Aeolic of Sappho, her obvious model. 

Ladies, when not poets, were critics, and as such, deemed 
by Juvenal worse than tipplers. Before they had been 
five minutes at table, they began to discourse aesthetically 
on Homer and Virgil, monopolizing the conversation, with 
a hammer and tong-like effect. They paraded their snacks 
of knowledge, made quotations from forgotten authors; 
grammar in hand, corrected their friends’ slips. A woman, 
says Juvenal may have the encyclopaedia by heart and 
yet know nothing : Martial, too, mocks the purist woman, and 
yearns, as his life-wish, for a not too learned wife. 

Philosophically inclined women found the greatest hind- — 
rances. Old-fashioned Romans discouraged the study, as 
merely ostentatious (Seneca the Elder, a great conservative, 
would only allow his wife to read very superficially—a fact 
the son regrets): and also, as making women impertinent, 
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and leave the loom and home, to linger on with men, talk 
learnedly and chop logic. The Stoics held the opposite 
opinion. Zeno had originally advised the bringing up of 
boys and girls similarly: Musonius Rufus wrote a mono- 
graph on ‘whether daughters should have the same educa- 
tion as sons’: as did Plutarch ‘that women should have 
a scientific education’. Musonius Rufus wanted to restrict 
women to moral philosophy, as the indispensable foundation 
of chastity: Plutarch went further, and, after the Socratic 
fashion, prescribed astronomy and mathematics as well, as 
safeguarding a mind filled with the highest ideas from love of 
vanity, superstition and folly; as making dancing ridiculous 
for a mathematician, and exorcisms ridiculous to the student 
of Plato and Xenophon. 

As a fact, women often did study these sciences as well, 
to the detriment of their charm. Plutarch says of Cornelia, 
wife of Crassus and then of Pompey, that to beauty she 
superadded the graces of literature, music and geometry ; 
she had attended philosophic courses to her advantage, 
and was free from the general ill-consequence of becoming 
a blue-stocking. Cicero’s friend, Caerellia, ‘fired with zeal 
for philosophy’, made a copy of his De Finibus before publi- 
cation. And spiritual minds might well find consolation 
in the teachings of the wise, as Livia, at the death of Drusus, 
in the words of the Stoic Areus. Athenodorus of Cana, 
another Stoic at the same Court, was privileged to dedicate 
one of his writings to Augustus’ sister, Octavia. Julia 
Domna, when Plautianus the favourite intrigued her into 
quarrelling with Severus, devoted herself to philosophy 
and science. She had mathematicians and rhetoricians all 
around her; Philostratus, at her instruction, wrote the novel 
of Apollonius of Tyana. Martial’s poetess, Theophila, knew 
the Epicurean and Stoic systems equally well. In a writing 
attributed to Galen, Arria, a friend of the author, is men- 
tioned, who was in high esteem with Severus and Caracalla 
for her earnest study of Plato; possibly the same devotee 
of Plato to whom Diogenes of Laérte dedicates his Lives 
of the Phslosophers. 

But, for the most part, it was sheer toying. Horace satir- 
. izes the old lady in love, and her Stoic books on silk cushions. 
In Epictetus’ day, Plato’s Republic was the fashion, as, 
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in some measure, laying the foundations of a Utopia in free 
love and community in women: Lucian asserts some philo- 
sophers realized that teaching with their female pupils, but 
not in Plato’s apprehension of it. With Marcus Aurelius 
the philosopher, ladies took to feeing Greek Dr. Know-alls, 
rhetors and philosophers, solemn grey-beards, to attend 
their walks. At table, or at their toilette, they had leisure 
to be instructed: in the course of a lecture on morality, 
there were interruptions, a billet-doux, swiftly answered 
by return. These philosophers were taken on journeys as 
well, kept waiting in the rain, and sent in the last carriage 
with the dancers, the cooks, and the hair-curlers. Lucian 
tells of one rich lady who entrusted her Stoic with her Maltese 
lapdog, which gave birth to a litter under the philosophic 
mantle. 

At all times, most women must merely have played at 
philosophizing, and some few have discovered a religion 
in it. The interest of the widow-Empress Plotina in Epi- 
cureanism has been mentioned. Plotinus, the founder of 
Neo-Platonism, stayed in Rome after 244 a.p., and had 
many devoted female students, some in the higher ranks, 
amongst them Salonina the Empress; with her and Gal- 
lienus’ favour, he hoped to found on the site of a lost city 
in Campania (probably Pompeii) a Platonopolis or Philo- 
sophers’ State. His opponents frustrated him, and anti- 
quity never had its Icaria. Porphyry, his pupil, married a 
friend’s widow, Marcella, to support her in her struggle with 
disease and the education of her five children, and because 
of her great gift for philosophy, into which she had been 
initiated. 

The religious movements of the first century, which 
increased in the second, and in the third and fourth attained 
their height, affected women most. These were the last efforts 
of Paganism to regenerate and oppose the new spirit coming 
from the East. The old gods gained a fresh lease of their 
lapsing life, and the new habit of honouring their positive 
attributes found many votaries, who, in a wild confusion of 
all religions and cults, sought salvation. 

Of these, oriental rites prospered the most. Their pomp 
and sensual ,effect, their gorgeous ceremonial impressed 
the simple; their miracles and mystic initiations were a 
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revelation, and a road to union with God. These rites 
especially suited women, and the promise of purity and a 
hallowed state beyond gained them great vogue. License 
led to asceticism; the weakness, subject to temptation, 
sought release through overt atonement. 

Thus the yearning of women, especially, to find here 
a consecration, a cleansing or a consolation, became passionate ; 
unsuperstitious piety (ascribed to one woman on her tomb- 
stone by her husband) must have been rare. Plutarch recom- 
mends the wife to reverence only her husband's gods, and 
ban other worships and superstitions, as clandestine offerings 
would be offensive to any god. These female devotees 
were blind adherents of the oriental priests. A wandering 
band of begging priests of the Great Mother might persuade 
them to offer one hundred eggs to divert the September 
fever from them to their clothes, or, three times in the early 
morning, to dip in the half-frozen Tiber and splash about 
almost naked on their knees for a certain distance. They 
would make pilgrimages to Egypt to fetch Nile water, if 
Isis bade them sprinkle themselves with it in the temple. 
Isis, the goddess of a million names, was, throughout 
the Roman world, adored as protectress and Lady of Mercy. 
After 50 A.D. she had many temples in Rome to which pil- 
grims came in the prescribed linen garb, with dishevelled 
hair, sang hymns twicea day, were sprinkled with Nile water, 
observed the fasts, and any other abstention, enjoined by 
the priests: any default was met with a petition to Osiris 
and a substantial oblation : a cake or fat goose might assuage 
the angry gods. 

It is no matter of surprise that, when women so frequented 
the temples of Isis, many abuses sprang up. The whole 
priesthood, men and women and servants, were accused of 
being professional prostitutes, and the cult was condemned 
on this score. An event of 19 a.D. illustrates the happenings 
inside the temple at Rome. A knight, Decius Mundus, had 
been wooing a spotless and noble woman, Paullina, in vain. 
She was a devotee of Isis; the priests of her temple were 
bribed for 5,000 denarii to persuade her that the god Anubis 
desired to meet her at night: Mundus appeared in this 
disguise. Tiberius came to know of the outrage, banished 
the ringleaders, crucified the priests, demolished the temple 
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and threw the statue of the goddess into the Tiber. Not 
only Isis, but any other deity, beloved of the women, saw 
his temple thus misused: as Juvenal testifies and the Chris- 
tians also, though they exaggerate in denouncing temples 
and groves and holy places as places for assignations and 
criminalities. In the temples, according to Minucius Felix 
and Tertullian, adulteries are arranged, prostitution practised 
between the altars, and the incense-laden cells were brothels. 
Tertullian makes Idolatry thus declaim : ' My sacred groves 
of pilgrimage, my mountains and springs, my city temples, 
all know how I corruptchastity, and magicians and poisoners 
know, how I encourage vengeance, sweeping the watchmen, 
informers and accomplices out of the way’. Propertius, 
too, calls the temples and the circus the main reasons of 
Cynthia's untroth, and Ovid recommends them and the 
Jewish sabbaths and the theatre and porticoes for this purpose. 

judaism was spreading more and more in the West, but 
its proselytes were mainly women, amongst whom was Poppaea 
the Empress. Josephus calls her a zealous advocate of the 
Jews, ‘for she had religion in her’: for this reason she was 
not cremated, but, in oriental fashion, embalmed with per- 
fumes and buried in the cemetery of the Julii. In A.D. r9, 
together with the proceedings against the worship of Isis, 
the first harshness was shown towards the Jews; 4,000 
able-bodied freedmen, 'infected with Egyptian or Jewish 
superstitions ', were sent to Sardinia to fight the bandits ; 
the others had to repudiate their practices or leave Italy. 
The pretext was a fraud, imputed to the Jews, on Fulvia, 
a noble Roman lady inclined to Judaism, whose Jewish 
teachers had incited her to send a contribution to the temple 
at Jerusalem, which they appropriated. Under Domitian, 
A.D. 88, Martial jeers at the bad breath of ladies who kept 
the Sabbath. 

Christianity, too, inflamed the women, and its emissaries 
did not underrate the value of feminine susceptibility. At 
first it affected the lower classes. In the second century, 
the pagans scoffed that the Christian community consisted 
of the poor, of workmen, old women, slaves, children and 
simpletons. Perhaps, however, as in the East, Christianity 
began to claim feminine votaries in the higher ranks as well. 
But the assumption that Pomponia Graecina, the wife of 
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Plautius the consul, the conqueror of Britain, was one of 
them, rests on very insecure evidence. In 58 A.D., she was 
accused of the ‘foreign superstition’, and the judgment 
left to her husband, who acquitted her. The phrase meant 
either of the religions persecuted by Tiberius, the Egyptian 
or the Jewish. She did mourn a murdered relative for forty 
years and withdrew from society, but pagan women also 
showed similar life-long attachments. And the ancient 
Christian tradition knows nothing of her as a convert, whilst 
the legendary personal relations between St. Paul and Seneca 
prove on what slender facts they would make distinguished 
pagans converts. Much more probably she had become a 
Jewess. It is more possible that Domitian's niece, Flavia 
Domitilla, became a Christian. She and her husband, Titus 
Flavius Clemens, were accused of ‘atheism’; a charge 
which had brought to many death or confiscation, for Jewish 
practices: he was executed, and she relegated to an island. 
Perhaps, as Renan presumes, many of these victims of perse- 
cution were Christian Jews. The hagiologies (composed 
not before 500 A.D.), which make St. Cecilia (the patroness of 
music) a senatorial woman, are entirely untrustworthy. 

From the death of Marcus Aurelius to the great persecution 
of Decius was a time of peace for the Church, in which she 
flourished exceedingly. Under Commodus, whose mistress 
Marcia was, probably, a Christian, whole noble families were 
converted: Septimius Severus, in his first years, took sena- 
torial men and women, who were openly Christians, under 
his protection ; Mammaea, the mother of Alexander Severus, 
is said to have been finally converted by Origen's lectures. 
These great proselytes created many difficulties for the 
Roman Church, and even the zealous Tertullian permitted 
them the gorgeous clothing due to their rank. Callistus 
the bishop (218-223) allowed girls and widows of senatorial 
rank, who did not wish to lose it through an inferior marriage, 
to enter into concubinage, even with slaves, and publicly 
‘showed his preference for these illegal and anti-social marriages 
to alliances with infidels. The monuments in the cata- 
combs contain the names of many noble Roman lady converts. 
In the crypts of Lucina, the sarcophagus of one Catia 
Clementina has been found, the wife of Jallius Bassus, a high 
official under Marcus Aurelius, as also of her daughter, Jallia 
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Clementina, and her sister or daughter of the same name: 
inscriptions are also found there of Annia Faustina, Licinia 
Faustina, Acilia Vera, who belonged to a family related 
both to the Antonines and to the Pomponii Bassi. 

Even though no word had come down of the broken hearts 
and family divisions, the centuries of conflict between pagan- 
ism and Christianity would assure them. Origen says that 
the Christian emissaries ventured to interfere with the 
most intimate family relations; that Christian slaves, as 
the pagans alleged, would seek to convert their master’s 
wife and family, and incite insubordination against fathers 
and teachers. One incident, narrated by Justin, a Christian 
author under Antoninus Pius, must have been a common 
type. One married couple lived very loosely, and the wife 
became a Christian, but all her new-born zeal and preachings 
of Hell could not convert her husband: at length, fearing, 
as his wife, to be tainted with his godlessness, she obtained 
a divorce. In this case morals, as well as religion, jarred : 
in most, the diversity of belief, and the pangs of conscience 
were sufficient to dissolve a life-long alliance; the number 
of Christian women who could manage to be ‘Christians 
among the Christians, and heathens among the heathens’ 
(as an inscription runs) could never have been great; too 
often ‘love and troth had to be weeded out’. Christian 
writers naturally attribute all the guilt of such partings 
to the pagans. But the harshness with which Tertullian 
stigmatizes mixed marriages as improper and irrecognisable 
by the community, indicates that the divorces were often 
enough led up to by the Christian missionaries. Sometimes 
an equal fanaticism of the pagans might withstand them. 
Porphyry gives the answer of an oracle of Apollo to a man 
who asked how he should deflect his wife from Christianity, 
and what god he should implore: ‘Sooner couldst thou 
write on water, or fly in the air, than change the mind of thy 
guilty, godless wife. Let her have her will, remain with 
her empty falsehoods, lament to her god with her faithless 
lips; her God whom just judges condemned to an evil death.’ 

But women then, if religiously the ‘leaders in belief’, 
were as obstinate adherents of every old faith as they were 
susceptible to every new superstition. Of the variegated 
and innumerable superstitions of these changeful centuries, 
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men were only influenced to a very considerable extent by 
one very influential form, astrology. This was also very 
popular with the women: it was practised more than else- 
where in the upper classes. No astrologer, says Juvenal, 
is of repute, unless at least once condemned: the star- 
readers became most celebrated, if they had been involved 
in some political action, and had lain in chains for long, 
and been amnestied and relegated to a barren island. Some 
women, too, were expert astrologers themselves, and con- 
sulted the calendar at every tum. Many, too, when they 
were confined, had a Chaldaean posted on some observatory 
near at hand, to watch the stars, and to be informed by a 
gong of the instant when the child was born: he was then 
to draw up the horoscope at once. St. Augustine tells 
of two friends of his, so devoted to astrology that they noted 
down accurately the instants of the births of their domestic 
animals and the ruling constellations. Once the wife of 
the one and the slave of the other gave birth at the same 
time exactly, and under the same constellation. Yet the 
one remained free, and the other a slave: St. Augustine’s 
belief in astrology was finally destroyed. 

But magic, in all its departments and hoaxes and bar- 
barities, was fervently believed in by women. Under the 
influence of oriental mysticism, however, the character of 
this superstition became wholly transformed in the second 
century. In the first, witches, loathly and abominable 
hags, practised doubtful trades, and procuring : they concocted 
salves and drugsand philtres for beauty, and dealt in poisons, 
and were very fond of wine. This profession was too pro- 
letariate to suit the educated, and yet was sought by women, 
who believed in love-philtres : Plutarch even in his Marriage 
Precepts mentions them, though his work was intended for an 
educated couple. 

But, when transformed, magic gained greater vogue. 
After about 150 A.D., when Neo-Platonism was fore-heralded 
by Julian the Chaldaean, philosophy became more and more 
contaminated with theurgy and magic. Apuleius says 
that the populace associated philosophy with enchantment, 
and that both magicians and natural philosophers drank 
more and more of the Pierian streams of the East, the Nile, 
the Euphrates and the Ganges. Now sodden procuresses 
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were replaced by pious and holy miracle-workers, who either 
came from the East, or had spent many years in catacombs 
of Egypt, or the society of Brahmans; who were passion- 
free, despised earthly nutriment, went about in white linen, 
venerable, and welcome guests in great palaces. These 
later conjurers—no mere hags or witches—made their holi- 
ness of life the secret of their power; their humanity was 
conquered, and, god-like, they had divine powers. Their 
success was largely due to the women, whom they courted 
assiduously. They took great care of their personal appear- 
ance. Lucian describes Alexander of Abonuteichos, as a 
stately man, with white skin, a well-tended beard, a mystic's 
eye, and musical voice: he wore a deceptive wig of graceful 
locks over his own hair, went about in a white and purple 
vest and a white cloak, carrying a scythe in his hand, to 
typify his descent from Perseus. The grace of the ladies 
was assured to him, even, says Lucian, at the wish of their 
husbands; and their favour was the aim and the foundation 
of his position. Perhaps much the same would have been 
said of Apollonius of Tyana, had Lucian written his life. 
Philostratus mentions that the tale was that he had loved 
a beauteous lady in Seleucia in Cilicia, and she gave herself 
up to him, to be blessed with great children, as he was super- 
human: thence sprang Alexander Peloplaton the sophist, 
an extremely beautiful man. But Philostratus scouts the 
story as incredible. 

Literature prefers dwelling on the frailties and vices of 
women, as being better copy, than on the inconspicuous 
virtues; and most of this description is thereby limited 
to the evil side. But some marriages are described in which 
man and wife 'in mutual love, and alternative submission 
lived in harmony ; in which the merit of a good wife is greater 
than the guilt of a bad one', or in which mothers and wives 
“were the light of the home’. The principal source for this 
gallery of good women is Pliny's Letters. He tells of the 
heroic death of a woman from his native Comum, not less 
great than Arria. He was crossing the Lake of Como, and 
a friend pointed out to him a villa jutting out over the water. 
There the husband, who had been suffering from tumours 
and boils, showed them to his wife, and asked if she thought 
them curable. She thought them hopeless; encouraged 
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him to commit suicide, and was not only his companion but 
his guide as well; they bound themselves together and 
plunged in to their death. 

History, too, records many great examples of feminine 
courage in the days of the lowest depths of humiliation and 
servility. In the Terrors, when women were prosecuted for 
their tears, they often led men on to bravery, faith and self- 
sacrifice; just as, under the proscriptions, wives were faithful 
to the outlawed and sons faithless. In the barbarities of 
the Julian house, women often preferred to die with their 
relatives, whom their entreaties could not save; mothers 
followed their sons into exile, and wives their husbands. 
Tacitus gives a few instances. Annia Pollitta saw her husband 
Rubellius Plautus (A.D. 62) assassinated by Nero ; she embraced 
his blood-stained neck, kept the stained robe, and lived on 
the bare necessaries of life, in deep mourning. In 65 Lucius 
Vetus, her father, was also tried for his life: she in vain 
besought Nero's mercy and decided to share his fate, as did 
also Vetus’ mother-in-law Sextia. Vetus gave all he had 
to his slaves, reserving only three beds: on these the three 
lay and with the same knife cut their arteries, and then 
each, decently wrapped in a cloak, was carried into the bath. 
‘The father fixed his gaze on his daughter, and the grand- 
mother on the granddaughter, and they on him; and all 
prayed for a speedy death.’ Fate respected their ages; 
the two elder ones died first, the youngest last. Servilia, 
the wife of Annius Pollio (banished in 65 A.D.), was in 66 
involved in the accusation of her father Soranus, for anxi- 
ously prognosticating the issue of the suit by unlawful magic. 
Each endeavoured to shift the guilt off the other: both 
were condemned, with a liberty of choosing the manner 
of death. Seneca’s wife Paulina chose to die with her husband, 
after the discovery of Piso's conspiracy : both opened their 
veins, but she was restored to life: 'and lived on several 
years, faithful to her husband's memory ; her paleness showing 
how near she had been to death'. From an inscription on a 
rock-tomb at Cagliari the following story comes. Cassius 
Philippus had been banished to Sardinia (a usual place), 
and his wife Atilia Pomptilla followed him : he fell ill, perhaps 
because of the climate, and she resolved to die with him 
in the twenty-second year of married life: she died, he 
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survived. Perhaps these sacrifices of life by wives were due 
to the belief that the Nethergod would accept another life 
in substitution. A Greek inscription speaks of a new Alcestis, 
Callicrateia, ‘who died for her husband, Zeno; the only 
man she had embraced, and dearer to her than the light of 
the sun or her children.’ 

But most famous of all women, whose courage transcended 
that of men, is Arria, who plunged the dagger into her own 
breast, withdrew it, and gave it to her husband, saying, ' Paete, 
non dolet’ Pliny the Younger records other not less brave 
and characteristic sayings of hers. Once both her son 
and her husbandlay dangerously ill. The son, the hope of his 
home, died; Arria buried him without informing Paetus, 
and simulated calm in replies to his inquiries : he was resting, 
had taken nourishment. When tears would break forth, 
she left the sick-room, and returned with dry eyes and a quiet 
countenance. To play the mother, after ceasing to be mother, 
was, in Pliny's eyes, a greater triumph than to show Paetus 
how to die. In 42 A.D. Paetus was condemned to death 
for complicity in Scribonianus' conspiracy in Illyria against 
Claudius. Scribonianus was kiled and Paetus brought to 
Rome. Arria in vain sought to embark with him, as the 
slave allowed to a man of hisrank. She wrote to Scribonianus’ 
wife, who acted as a witness before Claudius: ‘Am I to 
listen to you, alive, after your husband died in your lap?’ 
Her son-in-law besought her not to kill herself, asking her 
if she wished her daughter to die with him, if he must. She 
replied: ‘ Yes, if she have lived so long and so happily as 
I with Paetus'. This answer made her family all the more 
anxious. She was watched, and said: 'It is useless: you 
can make my death hard, but not hinder it’. Thereupon 
she leapt up from her chair and dashed herself against the 
wall She was revived, and said, ‘I told you I should find 
a road to death, easy or difficult’. Posterity was to associate 
Arria with the faithful wives of heroic legend. On the tomb 
of a lady at Anagnia, the husband begs her and Laodamia 
to receive her soul among the blessed assemblage of Roman 
and Greek women. 

Arria's daughter, Caecinia Arria, at the condemnation 
of her husband Thrasea in 60, wanted to follow her mother’s 
example: he persuaded her to remain alive, and not deprive 
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her daughter of her only help. The daughter, too, Fannia, 
was worthy of her mother and grandmother. In 66 B.c., 
and under Vespasian, she shared the exile of her husband 
Helvidius Priscus, and after his execution in 93, for his sake, 
underwent the same punishment for a third time. Herennius 
Senecio, a friend of Helvidius, wrote his life, and was accused 
on this account: she acknowledged that she had incited 
him, given him papers, and denied any complicity of her 
mother: threats and dangers wrung nothing further from 
her. Herennius was executed, Fannia exiled and her goods 
confiscated. She took the book, which had occasioned all 
this, with her into her banishment, in which she joined her 
mother, though the Senate interdicted it and ordered its 
destruction : both returned 97 A.D. Pliny testifies to her charm, 
and her claims to love and reverence, as a model to future 
wives. 

These facts only refer to women of the upper classes, and 
even of them give a set of merely fragmentary and isolated 
pictures. As to the middle classes and the lower, literature 
is almost dumb. Only their tombstones have been pre- 
served, inscribed by their husbands with their virtues: one 
quaintly truthful widower says: 'On the day of her death 
I testified my gratitude to gods and men’. But all tomb- 
stone virtues of all women must have been similar, as a long 
eulogium of Murdia, a lady who was not noble, shows (circa 
50 A.D): ‘The praise of good women is always simple 
and the same: their virtues are Nature's gift, which they 
treasure up, and are not diverse: sufficient if each be worthy 
of the same good repute: a woman, whose life has few 
vicissitudes, can gain no new fame: they needs must strive 
after the one common object, lest one omission spoil their 
life. My mother was the more famous ; she was, like other 
women,and not less than they, modest, honest, chaste, obedient, 
industrious, careful and faithful’. Thus, too, Lucretius 
Vespillo, the consul, on his wife Turia: 'Why mention 
domestic virtue and chastity, and submissiveness, geniality, 
the ready loom, modesty in attire? Or your love to your 
kin, and my kin, of my mother as of your parents? This 
is all common with all honourable women '. 

The sphere of woman was thus conceived in the middle 
classes at all times: hence these inscriptions may be grouped 
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together apart from the diversities or uncertainties of place 
and time and rank and position. Inscriptions, describing 
the 'rarest, sternest, most incomparable wives', may be 
generous of superlatives, but only indicate for what woman 
was prized. One Republican inscription makes the stone 
speak: 'Short, wanderer, is my message; halt and read 
it. The loathly stone covers a lovely woman. Claudia 
her parents called her: she loved her husband; bore him 
two sons; one she left on earth; the other the earth now 
covers. She was of proper speech and noble gait, kept her 
house and spun. This is all. Go’. For women to have 
had only one husband (the wnivirae) was a merit, rare in 
those days of early marriages and easy divorces and re- 
marriages. One imperial freedman celebrated the example 
of his wife's chastity, and herself giving her sons suck: 
another widower lauds his wife, as the 'nurse of senators '. 
Often a deep affection may be thus recorded. One inscription 
runs: 'Here lie the bones of Urbilia, wife of Primus. She 
was dearer to me than life. She died at twenty-three, beloved 
of all'. Or again: 'To my dear wife, with whom I passed 
eighteen happy years: for love of her, I have sworn never 
to remarry’. One wife who died at the age of twenty-five is 
made to wish her daughter may learn from her how to love 
a husband. One monument put up by a widow is inscribed 
(as are many others) : ' What I had hoped my husband would 
do for me, I have done for him'. One common tomb of 
man and wife was put up by the widow, who, after thirty- 
five years of married life, would lie by him in death. ' Vale, 
consolatio mea' another widower inscribes his wife's stone. 
On the monument of a freedman and a freedwoman, the 
only words are: 'I am awaiting my husband'. The words 
“never have I endured aught from her of evil save her death’, 
or ‘never have I had an ill-word from her’, became a mere 
form. Elsewhere we find husbands mourning their wives 
with whom they lived ‘without strife’, ‘without anger ’, 
‘unwearied’. An imperial freedman praises the absence 
of desire in his wife. A widower says that to laud his wife 
sufficiently, he ought to inscribe her virtues in letters of 
gold. An imperial chamberlain who had come to Carthage 
(perhaps in Hadrian’s retinue) erected a monument to his 
wife who died there at the age of seventeen, ‘ because she 
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followed him to Africa': a similar eulogium is given to a 
wife at Rome for a similar proof of faithfulness. A Roman 
inscription runs thus: ‘To a virtuous wife, and careful 
house-mistress, the desire of my soul, who has been with me 
eighteen years, three months and thirteen days. I have 
lived with her without one complaint, but now I complain 
to her manes, and either demand her back of the Nethergod 
(for she has lived with me in unison up to the fatal day), or I 
beg of thee, Mevia Sophe, to put an end to my intolerable 
solitude, if indeed there be departed souls. Stranger, may 
the earth rest lightly on thee, if thou disturb naught: if 
thou do, mayst thou be hateful to the gods; the earth lie 
heavy on thee, and the underworld refuse thee’. Often 
even the hours, not only the days and months, of marriage, 
are recorded; in consequence of the habit of carefully 
calculating the hours of birth for astrological purposes, 
these accurate figures are very common and prove the 
enormous vogue of this superstition. Thus Pliny tells of how 
Verania (the widow of Piso, who was adopted by Galba) 
fell ill, and answered Regulus’ question as to the hour of 
her birth: he. forthwith cast a horoscope for the length of 
her life. A widower in Lyons begs those who read his wife's 
tombstone to go to the Baths of Apollo and bathe there, 
as he had done, and wished he still could. A widow recom- 
mends her husband to the Nethergods, and begs them to 
send his ghost up to her at night-time. 

The domestic virtues usually celebrated are their good 
house-keeping and spinning. An imperial slave, a dispensator 
in Lower Moesia, says of his wife: ‘she was the patron- 
saint of my home, my hope and my life. Her wishes were 
mine; her dislikes mine. None of her secret thoughts was 
concealed from me. She was a busy spinner, economical, 
but generous to her husband. She did not delight in eating, 
save with me. She was a good counsellor, prudent and 
noble’. A huge sarcophagus in which another small one 
was found, is thus inscribed in clear letters : 


AMYMONE, THE WIFE OF MARCIUS, RESTS HERE: GOOD WAS SHE AND FAIR: 
A BUSY SPINNER, A GOOD HOUSEWIFE, CHASTE, MODEST, AND PIOUS. 


Unfortunately these inscriptions have not more individual 
tone, and thus withhold many a glimpse into women’s inner 
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lives. History records from her conning-tower only those 
women who rise above the mass; whilst a history of morals, 
in seeking to combine disconnected impressions, with the 
utmost quest of truth, cannot escape being merely subjective. 


CHAPTER VI 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


I. COMMUNICATIONS BY ROADS 


(i) HEINRICH STEPHAN (who died in 1897), who was one 
of the greatest authorities on modern modes of intercourse, 
has said: ' Most of the realms of the ancient Roman Empire 
had better connections and conditions than ever afterwards 
or even now’. This chapter will show how much the ancient 
world owed, in the matter of facility of intercourse, to the 
Empire, an epoch 'calumniated rather than known’, and 
how far the Middle Ages, and even modernity, is inferior. 
Travelling throughout most of the Roman Empire was easy, 
swift and secure to a degree unknown until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century ; occasions for changing residence 
were far more numerous than to-day, and water and land 
alike alive with trade and travel. ' The deep ruts on the 
hard basalt Roman ways, even those remotest from Rome, 
testify to this traffic'. In the North and West of the Empire 
there was less vigour than in the nineteenth century: in 
the South and East very much more. 

And also the Empire gave two and a half centuries of 
peace, only occasionally and locally interrupted ; a condition 
since unrealized. Contemporaries acknowledged these boons 
of peace, and security and regularity of intercourse. An 
inscription at Halicarnassus celebrates Augustus ‘as ‘the 
saviour of humanity, whose Providence fulfilled and outbid 
the prayers of all men: land and sea are at peace, and 
cities flourish in lawful government, unity and prosperity 
in all things’. All provinces at all periods raise this paean 
to the world-peace. The accession of the Caesars to the 
sovereignty of the earth had stripped Envy of his destructive 
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power, banned all baleful influences into the farthest deserts, 
and concentrated all the kindly genii from land and sea 
. within the confines of the Empire. As the shape of the earth 
had set a term to the anarchy of conflicting atoms, Rome 
had similarly stayed the endless confusions of incessant 
warring states; she had united peoples and dynasties into 
one organization of peace, one unbreakable ring. In the 
first two centuries after the death of the first Caesars the 
imperial revenue rose rapidly, and peace secured prosperity. 
Hill and dale were cultivated ; the mercantile marine in- 
creased, and trade between all countries. Nowhere were 
there wars or battles or bandits or pirates. This was the 
majesty of the pax Romana, which made Rome a sacred 
home, an eternal source of life, a secure anchorage : as though 
the gods had renewed the life of the world ; all peoples prayed 
for the eternity of this gift of Rome. 

More enthusiastic even than these utterances of Philo 
of Alexandria, Appian of Alexandria, Plutarch of Chaeronea, 
and Epictetus of Hierapolis in Phrygia, or Pliny, was 
Aristides of Smyrna in his eulogium on the first Antonine 
and the world-state. ‘Could not every man go whither 
he would, without fear? Are not all harbours busy, are 
not mountains as safe as cities? Is there not the same 
charm in all fields, whence Dread has vanished? There 
are no streams impassable, no locked gulfs. The earth is 
no longer iron, but clad anew for a feast. Hellenes and 
barbarians may wander from their own homes to arrive at 
their own homes; the Cilician Gates, the narrow sandy 
roads to Egypt through Arabia present no terrors of moun- 
tain pass, torrents or savages: to be the Emperor’s subject, 
to be a Roman is the one talisman. Homer had said, “ The 
earth is common to all”; it was now realized. You have 
measured the earth, bridged the rivers, and made roads 
through the mountains, peopled the deserts, and ennobled 
all things. The world need be no more described; no laws 
or customs retailed ; for you have been the leaders for every 
one, have opened every gate and given every man his freedom, 
to see all with his own eyes. You have conferred equal 
laws on all, and repealed conditions entertaining to the mind, 
and intolerable in reality ; and merged all nations into one 
family. The speech closes with a prayer ‘that this city 
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and empire flourish eternally, or until iron float in the water, 
and no blossoms bloom in the spring.' 

The Christians, too, with all their hostility to civiliza- 
tion, did not fail to appreciate its material advantages. 
Tertullian, writing about 290 A.D., says ‘the world is more 
cultivated and richer than before. Every place is accessible 
and busy. Smiling fields have replaced deserts, and corn- 
fields the forests; lambs have driven away the wolves, and 
the sand has been made fertile, rocks broken, swamps drained : 
there are as many cities as there once were hovels. The 
islands are not barren nor the cliffs terrifying: every nook 
teems with ordered life’. Tertullian even thought that over- 
population was a coming evil, and plagues and famines a 
necessary remedy. 

Yet eulogy, if ever justified, was deserved by the Roman 
system of communications, with its web of roads in and 
round the entire Empire, ‘the glorious traces of which, 
in remote deserts, buried under graves and brambles, in 
the Sierra Morena or the Eifel, Scotland or Transylvania, 
on the Euphrates or the great Syrtes in Africa, monumentally 
recall to the wayfarer the greatness of Rome’. ‘ This 
elaborate network of roads increased public security, made 
agriculture more secure, facilitated touring and commerce, eased 
the working of the administrature, made settlements possible, 
and quickened the spread of culture. The ruin of these 
ancient universal links, the loss of the idea even of such a 
complete system, explain many misconceptions of Roman 
civilization, such asthe rarity of travelling in the later Empire. 

Naturally not all the Roman roads, or even the majority, 
were comparable with the oldest and most famous one, the 
Via Appia (built by Appius Claudius 312 B.c., from Rome 
to Capua). This 'queen of roads' in the sixth century 
aroused the wonder of Procopius, the Byzantine historian, 
who calls it a sight not to be missed. This was broad enough 
for two carriages to pass at breast and built of a stone not 
found in the neighbourhood and used for mills. The smooth, 
sharp-hewn blocks fitted together to a nicety, uncemented 
and unmetalled. Despite the traffic of centuries, the surface 
was unbroken, even preserving its first polish. To this 
day some stretches of exposed pavement of basalt polygons 
still hold firm. The mile between Beneventum and Aeclanum, 
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built under Hadrian, cost 100,000 sesterces (£1,087 ros). 

Procopius shows that this breadth was unusual. The Appian 
Way was, on the average, between twenty feet to fourteen 
feet: most roads were smaller. People then rode for the most 
part, or had two-horsed carriages, and a small track would 
be sufficient. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Italians regarded roads ' as broad as a coach’ as an improve- 
ment; such were built by Philibert Emanuel of Savoy, 
Cosimo de’ Medici and Gregory XIII. The traffic on the 
narrow Roman roads can never have been as great as that 
on the roads of Central Europe of to-day. 

The construction of the Via Appia, defying time, no less 
than its breadth may have distinguished it from the rest. 
A great length of it was not plastered, but only gravelled 
Over. 

The great system of roads started from Rome with five 
principal radii. The first, to the South, went on the Via 
Appia to Capua, thence, by Forum Populi and Thurii, to 
Ad Columnam (ad Traiectum) whence the passage to Messana 
took one hour. Hence a road along the North coast of Sicily 
went by Panormus to the busy haven of Lilybaeum (near 
Marsala, about forty miles), whence boats ran to Carthage ; the 
voyage of over 1,100 stadia taking twenty-four hours or more. 
In good weather sailings were made from Portus Augusti 
at the mouth of the Tiber, or Puteoli to Carthage. Carthage 
was linked on to Tingi (Tangiers) by a Western road, whence 
a ferry sailed to Belone (Bolonia) in Spain, a voyage of 220 
stadia, about four hours; and by an Eastern road to Alex- 
andria, whence there was a connection with Asia over the 
isthmus of Suez on the main road to Antioch. From Alex- 
andria, there was the Nile and two roads on either bank, 
running up to Hiera-Sykaminos, the frontier of Aethiopia. 
On the right bank Coptos was an important junction, whence 
roads started to the two harbours on the Red Sea for Indian 
and Arabian commerce, Myoshormos and Berenice. 

The great road to the East also ran along the Appian 
Way to Capua, whence two roads bifurcated to Brundusium. 
The voyage to Dyrrhachium or Aulona (800 stadia) lasted 
twenty-four hours. From Dyrrhachium, the great Via Egnatia 
went straight through Macedonia and Thrace to Constan- 
tinople (c. 500 miles) ; at that point two roads branched off, 
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crossing North Greece on the West and the East, and meeting 
at Athens. In Thrace a by-road from the Via Egnatia led 
to Gallipoli on the Thracian Chersonese. From Gallipoli 
the crossing over the Hellespont to Lampsacus (sixty stadia) 
lasted about one hour. From Lampsacus the road traversed 
industrial Asia and its seats of ancient civilization, to Antioch 
(c. 600 miles from Constantinople) ; and from Antioch roads 
diverged East to the Euphrates and South to Syria and 
Palestine, 'in a then prosperous and populous country of 
famous towns', and thence over the isthmus of Suez to 
Alexandria, where it met the East African main road. 

With the North there were three lines. The Via Flaminia 
(the modern Corso, crossing the Tiber at Ponte Molle) went 
by Narni and Spoleto to Rimini, whence the Via Aemilia 
went by Bologna, Modena, Parma, Piacenza to Milan (87 
geographical miles). At Modena a road diverged, which 
at Verona met the road north of the Po and running parallel 
with it from Milan to Aquileia, by Bergamo, Brescia, Verona and 
Vicenza. Generally fast traffic went from Rimini along 
the coast to Ravenna, thence by water over the Seven Lakes, 
the lagoons of the Po, to Altinum, a staple-town for Italian 
commerce with the North: of this once prosperous city a 
few remains can be seen under the water of the lagoons near 
Venice. From Altinum, it went to Aquileia, the centre of 
Italian trade with the Danube. From Aquileia roads in 
Istria led to Pola, and through Dalmatia to Dyrrhachium ; 
thence North-West through the Carnian Alps to Vipitenum 
(Sterzing am Wipthal), where this road met the one from 
Verona to Veldidena (Wilten near Innsbruck), and to Augs- 
burg; and thence, North-East by Emona (Laibach), Poetovio 
(Pettau), Sabaria (Stein am Anger), Scarabantia (Odenburg), 
to Carnuntum on the Danube, where the March flows into it at 
Hainburg. From this point, the road went up to the Danube 
to Vienna and Lauriacum (Lorch bei Enns) to Regina Castra 
(Regensburg), and down the Danube to Aquincum (Alt-Ofen). 
The great road from Aquileia to Constantinople went by Siscia 
(Sissek), Sirmium (Mitrovič), Serdika (Sophia), Philippopolis 
and Adrianople (1,128 Roman miles). From Constantinople 
there was a crossing over the Bosporus to Chalcedonia, whence 
a main road went by Nicomedia, Nicaea, and Ancyra, with 
many branches into inner Little Asia. 
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The Via Aurelia, the second great road of Italy, ran along 
the West coast by Centum Cellae (Cività Vecchia), Pisa, 
Luna (East of Spezzia) to Genoa. Thence, as the Via Julia 
Augusta, it passed over the mountains, where the name 
of the Tropaea Augusti, erected after the subjection of the 
Alpine tribes 6 or 7 B.c., is preserved in Turbia; and so 
on to Nice, Marseiles and Arles, and Narbonne. From 
Narbonne there were two roads to Tarragona through the 
Col de Pertus (in the Pyrenees), and by Barcelona, or on 
the imperial road named and partly re-planned by Augustus 
through the pass of Puicerda, by Ilerda: this crossed the 
Ebro at Tortosa, and ended at Cadiz by the East and South 
coast. 

Milan was the centre for Roman intercourse with the 
North and the West, by the Via Flaminia and the Via Aemilia. 
From Milan ran most of the Alpine roads, the building of 
which was the anxious care of Augustus after 15 B.c., and 
of his successors. The three main routes were over Mont 
Génévre, the Great St. Bernhard and the Little St. Bernhard ; 
the Mont Cenis was disregarded. Whether there was a 
Roman road over the Simplon is uncertain; if any road 
was built in the later Empire, it was only for local use. For 
the Gotthard ‘the Schóllenen pass was impassable’ until 
1236. Of the Bindner passes the Romans used only the 
Julier and the Splügen: the way over the Splügen, perhaps 
only a mule-track, kept to the sunny heights of the left shore, 
and did not enter the dark Via Mala. In the Tyrol the oldest 
road (built 15 B.c.) led North from Trent, and the Claudian 
Way ; later through the Reschenscheidegg : the first mention 
on inscriptions of the direct Brenner Pass is 195 A.D. 

Of the Roman Alpine roads in the West (excluding those 
over the maritime Alps) the one built by Augustus ‘ with 
monumental bridges, hollowed-out ways and careful supports ' 
over Mont Génévre and the one over the Little St. Bernhard 
were passable: of the centre roads, the one over the Julier 
and Brenner, in the East the one over the Ocra (Birnbaum- 
erwald): this was the lowest pass (520 metres), utilized 
in Strabo’s times for the freightage of goods to Nauportus 
(Oberlaibach), whence they were shipped to the Danube; 
it also went by an equally low pass by Aquileia to Tarsatica 
near Fiume on the Gulf of Quarnero. But other passable 
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Alpine roads there also were, such as that from Zuglio (Julium 
Carnicum) over the Pleckenpass into the Drauthal, still 
deeply rutted. In Strabo's time the Great St. Bernhard 
was still impossible for carriages: later there must have 
been a road ;asin 69 A.D. legions crossed it even in the winter. 
In 47 A.D. this road and the Claudian Way through the Tyrol 
was built, and garnished with milestones. ‘It is very doubtful 
whether the Alps were ever as much pierced and crossable 
at any time before the end of the nineteenth century, as 
they were under the Roman Empire. The Roman engineers 
showed great circumspection. Of the road over the Julier, 
some pieces are in excellent preservation, accurately aligned, 
with big terminal stones and a roadway ofnine to eleven feet. 
The gradient is never more than 15 per cent. The turnings 
are broad and made the road very usable. 

Yet the wheeled-trafhc over the Alps must have been 
very slight, as the roads were narrow (1'5 to 3:5 metres). 
Julian says that only one carriage and one mule-team could 
force their way through. They were also very steep: the 
ancient road up the Maloia Pass (r,811 metres) had three 
bends, the later one nine, and the modern one twenty-two. 
Except from May to September, when most of the passes 
were free from snow, passages across the Alps must have 
been difficult and dangerous. Ammianus describes men, 
animals and waggons slipping about in the spring on the 
road over Mont Génévre in the snow-water, the carriages 
braked back by ropes pulled by the men and the animals. 
In the winter, it was all ice and snow; and stakes were put 
up to mark the road, and the abysses; and these signals 
might be snowed over or pulled down by torrents; guides 
had to be used. Greater dangers even, apart from avalanches, 
which often overwhelmed whole caravans, were involved 
in these narrow tracks, perilously on the edge of precipices, 
passable only by native men and animals, who were not giddy. 

The busy road by Susa and Mont Génévre was the shortest 
way from Milan to Arles (395 Roman miles); by Aosta 
and the Little St. Bernhard was the road to Vienna (308 
Roman miles) : the same road led to Strassburg (545 Roman 
miles) through Geneva and Besançon; from Aosta over 
the Great St. Bernhard, Martigny, Vévey, Basel-Augst to 
Strassburg, and so to Spiers, Worms and Mainz was 409 
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Roman miles; or over the Splügen to Bregenz, and to Bale 
or Augsburg; or from Verona, over the Brenner, Wilten, 
Partenkirchen to Augsburg. From Augsburg roads went 
on to Regensburg, East to Lorch bei Enns, and there met 
the Vienna road, and West to the Neckar; from Mainz to 
Tréves and Cologne, Nijmegen, Utrecht and Leiden; and 
West to Rheims. Rheims was connected with Lyons, the 
centre of South Gaul, and Orleans, the centre of West Gaul, 
and also with Paris and Rouen ; as Lyons was with Strass- 
burg and Bordeaux, where the Western Pyrenaean roads 
converged. The great road to Britain went by Rheims, 
Soissons, Amiens to Boulogne (Portus Gesoriacum) and 
the crossing was to Richborough (Rutupiae), lasting eight 
or nine hours for the 450 stadia. Britain, as a Roman 
province, had its network of roads, the principal points of 
which were Camulodunum (Colchester), London, and Ebora- 
cum (York), all interconnected with themselves and the 
ports, and extending as far as the Wall of Hadrian, the Northern 
frontier of the Empire. 

A probable estimate of the total lengths of the road-system 
(as far as our knowledge allows) has not been made out. The 
pilgrim-route of 333 A.D. from Bordeaux by Arles, Milan, 
Aquileia, Constantinople, Nicomedia, Ancyra, Tarsus, Antioch, 
Tyre, Caesarea, Jerusalem, is about 680 geographical miles. 
A joumey from Hadrian’s Wall to the Aethiopian frontier 
(Hiera-sykaminos) would be about 1,000 miles. A tour 
from Alexandria to Leptis, Carthage, Caesarea, Cadiz, Cordova, 
Barcelona, Lyons, Rheims, Boulogne, Dover, London, the 
Scottish frontier, and back by Dover, Leiden, Cologne, 
Mainz, Strassburg, Milan, Verona, Aquileia, Sofia, Con- 
stantinople, Nicomedia, Ancyra, Antioch and Alexandria 
would be about 1,824 miles. 

A comparison of the system of roads in the Mediterranean 
lands, and on the Lower Danube, in the later Roman Empire, 
with conditions at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
would be unfavourable to modern times. The greatest 
retrogression in civilization, and in roads, is still to be seen 
in the huge realms under the barbarous sway of Islam. 

In Africa there was one long coast-road from Tangiers 
(Tingi) by Carthage to Alexandria. Eastern Mauretania 
had a close network of roads centring at Sitifis (Setif) ; as 
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also Numidia, at Cirta (Constantine) in the North-West, 
and Theveste (Tebessa) in the South-East; and Proconsular 
Aírica, in which the main roads met at Carthage, Hadru- 
metum (Susa) and Thenae (Tine). In both latter provinces, 
the roads stretched far inland. In Numidia the Djebel 
Aurés was surrounded by roads, connecting it with its lower 
heights on the North at Lambaesis (Lambessa), by Bescera 
(Biskra) and the oases. General St. Arnaud in 1850, when 
he passed the defile of Kanga, pronounced impassable by 
the natives, thought he was the first pioneer. But an inscrip- 
tion in the middle of the pass showed him that in 145 A.D., 
a division of the third legion was quartered here. On the 
way to the Oasis of El Kantara, the torrential Wadi Brenis 
is still crossed by a Roman bridge. These roads were mostly 
designed by the Emperors of the third century, and executed 
by the soldiers; that from Theveste to Carthage of 19,174 
Roman miles was constructed in 123. Other roads were 
often laid out by the smaller towns even. Forts were put 
up at intervals for public security. In Tunis, under the 
French Protectorate, there were only mule-paths, excepting 
for three or four short roads: Morocco has no roads as yet. 

In Egypt, and Asiatic and European Turkey, the main 
roads were from Sirmium (Mitrovic) to Singidunum (Belgrade) 
and Serdica (Sofia) to Constantinople (712 Roman miles). 
In the wilder parts their remains are still visible; near the 
great cities and populous parts, they are used for building 
purposes, called ‘Latin Way’ near Nish (Naissus), and 
‘Trajan’s Way ’ near Sofia and elsewhere. The inhabitants 
of Ichtiman have a fable that the plastered road was laid 
down in ancient times for a princess, who might not betread 
the bare ground. The road between Philippopolis and 
Adrianople was still used by the Crusaders at the end of the 
twelfth century. On the Roman road depicted on Peutinger’s 
map from Philippopolis over the middle of the Haemus to 
Novae (Svistov) the road can still be traced. 

Greece in 1833 had no carriage-roads at all. In antiquity 
she could afford to neglect her roads (as she also did her 
drains and water supply), as the coasting-vessels compensated 
the lack. But to the Romans she owed her two great 
Northern roads: Hadrian linked these with the Peloponnese 
with a carriage-road from the dangerous mule-path by the 
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Sciron cliffs (a great engineering feat, wonderful even to-day). 
Further, in this barren province, even the Emperors did 
but little in road-building. 

In Italy, too, at any rate in the South, such a complete 
system of roads, as existed in antiquity, was not revived 
for long afterwards. In the nineteenth century, the former 
kingdom of Naples scarcely had any, and practically no 
bridges: in the Basilicata in 1846 the King of Naples lost 
himself on a military promenade with many thousands of 
his adherents, and vanished for fourteen days. Sicily in 
1872 had :o9 kilometers of roads to the square kilometer ; 
to this day, travelling inland is difficult, and the devastating 
fiumari (unknown to Roman times) make long détours neces- 
sary. But, under the Empire, there were over one thousand 
Roman miles of roads, linking all the coast-towns, and 
Agrigentum with Panormus, and Syracuse with Catana, 
and Termini with Panormus. In Sardinia, where a guide 
must now be had, there were 1,000 miles of road : in Corsica, 
where Rome only held the East coast, 100. 

In Spain there were side-roads in all directions from the 
main road by the East and South coast from Barcelona to 
Cadiz. In the South Seville and Cordova, in the North 
Saragossa and Astorga, in the West Merida were the principal 
centres. From Merida, as to this day, the principal connec- 
tion with Lusitania and Lisbon was by Badajoz, Coimbra 
and Braga. A splendid Roman road, near Calzada de Oropesa 
(a part of the road from Toledo to Merida) aroused the 
admiration of J. G. Rist in 1806, as being in strange contrast 
with the prevailing desolation, with its solidity that pointed 
to happier days. ‘Spain in 1830 had only the main roads 
from Madrid to Bayonne, Saragossa, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Seville and Lisbon, and a few provincial roads, from Valencia 
by Barcelona to Perpignan, from Burgos to Valladolid ; 
these were possible for carriages: all else was a wilderness. 
From Madrid to Toledo, the largest town in a twenty-five-mile 
radius, there was a service of conveyances, that went, as they 
best could, in open fields.' 

The large volume of traffic in the Empire must have made 
maps and lists of stopping-places an absolute'need. A 
chance discovery of 1852 shows how common they must 
have been. On the floor of the Baths of Vicarello on the 
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Lago di Bracciano, four silver vessels were found, shaped 
like milestones, engraved with the full itinerary from Gades 
to Rome. These vessels, of different ages, must have belonged 
to Spaniards, taking a cure at these waters, and leaving 
these as pious offerings. The different dates of them imply 
a continuous manufacture, and Spain can hardly have been 
exceptional in this respect. And goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths would hardly have engraved their jars in this fashion, 
but for a great demand. Possibly these lists were often 
guides to the sights and historic interests, a kind of ancient 
Baedeker. The Pilgrim-guide of 333 a.p., from Bordeaux 
to Jerusalem, gives a very complete Biblical history refer- 
able to the several places, and historical, natural and general 
notes, especially for the neighbourhood of Jerusalem: e.g. 
at Bordeaux that the ebb and flow of the Garonne was visible 
from about roo leagues; or of Viminiacum, that Diocletian 
there killed Carinus; or at Libissa (Djebize) near Nicomedia 
in Bithynia, that it was there that Annibalianus, the African 
King, was buried; or at Andavilis, near Tyana, that race- 
horses were bred there: of Tyana again, that Apollonius 
the magician was born there: Pella is mentioned as the 
birthplace of Alexander the Great: and of the halting- 
place of Euripides, that the poet was buried there; and, 
lastly, of Caesarea in Palestine, that, three miles away, was 
a hill, Syna, with a spring, curing barrenness. And the List 
of Halting-Places of Antoninus (drawn up under Diocletian) 
contains much the same matter; it catalogues the Greek 
islands and connects with them the various legends of 
gods and heroes. 

(ii) Augustus’ institution of a State post was only intended 
for government business. It was carried on by military 
couriers: imperial messengers had their route mapped out 
into mutationes (changes of horses) and manstones (night- 
quarters). Distances were reckoned by mansiones (about 
25 Roman miles apart): one inscription, found at Asolo 
near Treviso, makes a widow travel fifty mansiones from Gaul 
to visit her husband's grave; as from Bordeaux to Aquileia 
was about forty manstones, she must have come from North 
or North-West Gaul. At the mansiones palatia or praetoria 
were afterwards built for the use of governors or emperors. 
Private individuals might be allowed the use of the State 
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Post by diplomata, granted at first by the procurator, later, 
only under severe restrictions, by the Emperors. The expenses 
fell on the localities at first, without any relief. Nerva 
released Italy from the burden, and Septimius Severus charged 
the Post to the fisc; Hadrian having already made it a 
State institution. But it was a severe obligation for the 
provincials, to the last. Part of Hadrian's reforms was 
the replacement of freedmen by knights as superintendents 
of the Post at Rome, with a salary of 100,000 sesterces (prae- 
fects vehiculorusm); district surveyors received 60,000, but 
were first appointed by Septimius Severus. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries there were three grades of postal service. 
Despatches were carried by couriers, who led a second horse 
besides riding their own. Persons were conveyed by express 
carriages (redae), drawn by horses or mules: transports of 
war materials and goods on ox-waggons. River-boats and 
mail-packets also lay ready to expedite letters and persons. 
From an inscription it is known that a freedman of Hadrian 
was procurator of letters by the post-ships stationed at Ostia 
(maves vagae). 

This State Post, like so much else in the Roman Empire, 
was copied from Persia, and hardly used at all for private 
purposes. But the success of these regular public services 
could hardly fail to incite private individuals, at least, when 
the demand was urgent, in the larger towns, and on the 
main roads. Traces of these private posts have been pre- 
served in Italy. Jobbers of four-wheeled and two-wheeled 
carriages (redae, cistarit) and draught-animals (jumentaris) 
formed guilds in several cities of Italy, which often combined : 
as 'in Tibur, the guild of the jwmentarii with that of the 
ctstarit (named after Hercules, who was adored at Tibur). In 
Praeneste the guild of the cisiarii was formed in Republican 
times. Travellers mostly used cisiarit (such as were the 
sedie used in Italy throughout the eighteenth century): 
yedae, a sign of greater wealth, were often, as a writer of 
the fourth century remarks, liable to accidents. In a parody 
of Catullus, ascribed to Virgil, one Vetturinus Sabinus, ' most 
sung of mule-drivers', is bemocked for boasting that ‘no 
noisy cart could beat him on the road to Mantua or Brixia : 
not even his rival, Trypho, could deny this'. Caligula, during 
his stay in Gaul, sold all his imperial furniture, and took 
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over all the carriages on hire to fetch it from Rome. Many 
men thus could not attend the courts and lost their suits. 
Guilds of jwmentari: are found in Mediolanium, Ariminum, 
Forum Sempronii (Fossombrone), Tuder (Todi): of cisiarii 
at Praeneste, Cales and Pompeii, and of both at Tibur: 
it is probable, therefore, they were general in Italy and the 
main provincial towns. As in the towns there was no driving, 
their occupations must have been the forwarding of travellers. 
Their ranks were at the gates: in the larger cities, there 
must have been several guilds, stationed at the gates and 
in the principal streets. Thus at Mediolanium, the guild 
of the Vetturint had its place at the Portus Jovis and the 
Portus Vercellinus ; in Forum Sempronii at the Gallic Gate 
(the road to Senogallia), in Cales at the Stellatina Gate. 
They could either change carriage and horse from station to 
station, or, like their modern successors, use the same carriage 
continuously. These last were called muliones perpetuaris. 
Seneca in his pasquil on the death of Claudius compares 
Hercules, wandering through the world, with a mulio 
perpetuartus. 


II. THE SPEED OF TRAVEL BY LAND AND SEA 


The State Post on long journeys went five (Roman) miles 
an hour, including delays; from Antioch to Constantinople 
(747 miles) was about six days. Travellers on hired carriages 
counted this pace as very rapid, as the bargainings at the 
different stations lost them time. Caesar, whose speed 
was extraordinary, travelled from the Rhône to Rome in 
eight days. By the list of stations, from Rome to Arles 
through Toscana and the Maritime Alps was 796 miles ; 
Suetonius must intend this journey in speaking of Caesar’s 
rapidity in traversing 100 miles in a hired waggon in twenty-four 
hours. Swifter somewhat than Caesar was the messenger who 
bore news of the murder of Sextus Roscius to Ameria, fifty- 
six miles, on a two-wheeled carriage in ten hours by night ; 
but this short stretch only required two changes of horses. 
Icelus brought news of Nero's murder to Galba in Spain, 
travelling in June, 68, from Rome to Clunia in under seven 
days; an extraordinary performance. The voyage from 
Ostia to Tarraco at the best took five days (Pliny the Elder 
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counts four days as the shortest passage known between 
Spain, probably Tarraco to Ostia) ; and there was the distance 
from Ostia to Rome. As Icelus arrived before sundown 
of the seventh day, he must have made the 332 miles between 
Tarraco and Clunia in under thirty-six hours. Cervantes con- 
siders twelve days from Naples to Barcelona fortunately little. 
From Barcelona to Toledo was made in six days on post-horses. 
The courier who rode with the news of the murder of 
Maximinus from Aquileia to Rome went yet faster: with 
changes of horses, he arrived in four days; if he went entirely 
by land, he must have ridden 130 to 140 milesa day. Vitellius 
at Cologne received in the night of the rst and 2nd January, 69, 
the news of the insurrection at Mainz of the 4th and 22nd legions 
against Galba: the messenger ran 108 Roman miles in twenty- 
four hours, or one geographical mile in thirty-five to thirty-eight 
minutes. The report of the procurator of Belgica on this 
revolt reached Rome before the roth January. The couriers 
had then travelled from Mainz to Rome (by Rheims, the 
procuratorial residence), 1,440 miles in all, in less than nine 
days, or 160 miles per twenty-four hours. The swiftest jour- 
ney known is that of Tiberius to Drusus from Ticinum (Pavia) 
into Germany, through the country of the Chatti, just subdued : 
he covered 200 miles with only a guide and several changes 
in twenty-four hours. Statius says that Baiae could be 
reached from Rome in a day on Domitian's road (built A.D. 
95) by Sinuessa, but only a courier could have covered 
I4I miles in fourteen hours. Ordinary travellers would 
stay overnight and be three or four times as long. The 
carrier of a letter to Cicero took less than ten days from 
Dyrrhachium to Rome; the 360 miles from Brundusium 
eight to nine. A comfortable time to Brundusium would 
be ten days, and from Tarraco to Bilbilis (224 miles) five. 
Rutilius Lupus, Cicero's friend, reached Rome from Mutina 
in six days, a distance of 317 miles. News of the Battle of 
Forum Gallorum (between Mutina and Bononia) on the 15th 
April, 43 B.C., reached Rome on the 21st. Hence, it seems, 
travellers with vetturin: did forty to fifty milesa day. Accord- 
ing to Procopius, walkers did 210 stadia or twenty-six or twenty- 
seven milesa day, thedistance from Athens to Megara, a standard 
for Procopius' many itineraries on foot. Thus he estimates 
five days from Rome to Capua (124 or 136 miles). Longer 
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distances were covered in shorter times: Damis, in Philos- 
tratus, goes from Rome to Puteoli in three days (141 miles). 
Cicero at his Pompeian villa received letters from Rome in 
four or five days, at most in three: the messengers must 
have gone on foot. Short journeys on foot of twenty miles were 
readily undertaken by people involved in legal actions. 
Probably walking was as usual as driving. In the sixteenth 
century, in spite of the many roads built by Gregory XIII, 
Cosimo and Emanuel Philibert, ‘as wide as a coach’, carriages 
were seldom used, until the end of the century. In ancient 
Italy, waterways were also available. From Placentia by 
boat on the Po to Ravenna took about forty-eight hours. 

Sea-voyages were limited to the spring, the summer and 
the early autumn. In the late autumn, ships came home or 
harboured abroad. From the 11th November tothe 5th March 
there was no sailing ; on that day, by the reformed calendar, the 
feast of the ‘ship of Isis’ (the patroness of sailors) was cele- 
brated all along the Mediterranean coast, with solemn pro- 
cessions, the consecration of a ship, and its sailing abroad. 
Then all the ships, drawn up on to land, were trolleyed out. 
No one, except in urgency, risked a winter voyage, though 
the sea was not absolutely uncrossable; for avarice made 
men continue to court the sea in winter, as of old, when fear 
of pirates drove them toit. But, apart from mercantile enter- 
prise, official transports of documents, legates or prisoners 
and relegates must have been considerable, even in the 
winter. Ovid had to embark for Tomi in a stormy December. 
Avilius Flaccus, the Praefect of Egypt, was, in the early winter 
of 37, brought as a prisoner to Rome, and had a bad passage. 
Cicero travelled in B.c. 50 from Actium to Brundusium from the 
9th to the 25th of November, remaining at Corcyra till the 23rd, 
on account of the weather: many who had set out before 
were shipwrecked. 

Coast-dwellers were overfond of practising the rights 
of wreckage, despite of the efforts of the Emperors (such as 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius) : the inhabi- 
tants of the Cyclades were especially keen. They used to 
sell their victims as slaves ; a dispensator of Calvisius Sabinus 
(consul in 26; died 39) was shipwrecked, sold and branded 
as a slave. Manilius mentions divers for lost treasure: 
fishermen often set up false beacons to lure ships to their 
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Hollows of Euboea to the East by the promontory of Caphareus. 
Shipwrecked men were a large contingent of the beggars 
at Rome, and a class of the recipients of Christian alms. 

Pirates, after the world-peace, scarcely existed in the 
Mediterranean, if ever, only in disturbed times; such as 
the Jewish War, when a number of fugitive Jews fortified 
at Joppa and made the seas between Syria, Phoenicia and 
Egypt insecure for a long time. In distant seas the Roman 
fleet could not quell the pirates, in the Indian Ocean or 
the North East of the Black Sea. 

Voyages were made by preference on clear, starry nights. 
The steersman steered by the stars, to whom the passengers 
made worship before starting. Such voyages are often 
mentioned. Philostratus says that there was a regular 
evening service from Puteoli to Ostia, lasting three days, 
stopping probably in the mornings at Caieta and Antium 
(a populous port in Cicero's day). To Stabiae from Rome 
by sea took four days. From Brundusium to Corcyra or 
Dyrrhachium and back, in good weather, took a day, as 
did from Brundusium or Hydrus (Otranto) to Aulona (Valona). 
In 50 B.c. Cicero selected the route from Cassiope in Corcyra 
to Hydrus. From Rhegium to Puteoli, St. Paul sailed 
with a favouring South wind in one day ; but in Philostratus, 
with a good wind, Apollonius and Damis took three days to 
go from Puteoli to Tauromenium through Messina. A regular 
route was from Sicily over the open sea to Cyllene in Elis: 
with very favourable conditions, Cyllene could be reached 
from Syracuse, or Corinth from Puteoli, in six or even five 
days. 

In journeys from Italy to the Aegacan, Attica and Little 
Asia, travellers landed at Lechaeon crossed the isthmus 
on foot or in carriages, and embarked at Cenchreae. Nero’s 
canal through the isthmus—he selected the best line, the 
one opened in 1893—was only partly completed. Herodes 
Atticus also intended a similar venture. 

Propertius thought of crossing the isthmus by land; 
and Ovid, on his way to Tomi, did so, and bought or hired a 
new ship Minerva at Cenchreae. Avilius Flaccus was also 
forwarded to his island of relegation, Andros, in the same 
way. Galen returned from Rome ot Little Asia with a friend 
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from Gortyn by way of Corinth: the friend sent his slaves 
and his luggage by water to Athens, and hired a carriage, 
and, with a few slaves, made his way there by land through 
Megara. Aristides made his return journey in September, 
I45, from Rome by sea. The ship had a bad passage from 
the start: at the North-East of Sicily, Peloris, was driven 
to land, and was tossed about in the straits of Messina: 
in two nights and one day they got out into the Adriatic and 
into a quiet sea, but only landed at Cephallenia with difficulty. 
Then, against Aristides' advice, they sailed from Patrae at 
the equinox, and the journey was stormy. They crossed 
the Isthmus by land, reached Miletus in four days: fourteen 
days in all. The Peloponnese was often circumnavigated, as 
an inscription of a merchant, Flavius Zeuxis, at Hierapolis 
in Phrygia, shows: he had shipped from the Peloponnese to 
Italy seventy-two times : it was notoriously dangerous. In Sept- 
ember, 111 A.D., Pliny the Younger came back that way, 
as he writes to Trajan from Ephesus. Thence he was going 
to travel to Bithynia along the coast, partly by sea, on account 
of the heat, and partly by carriage, because of the contrary 
winds. 

A voyager, desirous of avoiding the sea from Italy to 
Asia, might go by land through Thrace and Macedonia (on 
the Via Egnatia from Apollonia in Greek Illyria to the Hebrus 
in Thrace), as many did. Galen’s second journey to Rome 
and back was along this route. On his way to Rome he 
wanted to call at Lemnos and availed himself of aship sailing 
from Alexandria Troas to Thessalonica: but under the 
misapprehension that Lemnos, like the rest of the Aegaean 
islands, had but a single city, he landed at Myrina, on the 
West coast, instead of Hephaestias on the East, where he 
could have seen fuller’s earth in preparation. The captain 
could not wait for him; so he postponed the visit until his 
return: he then, from Philippi in Macedonia, crossed the 
120 stadia of sea to the other coast, went to Thasos (200 
stadia), Lemnos (700) and Alexandria Troas (700). Aristides, 
in 144 A.D., made his way back to Rome by the Via Egnatia. 
Rain-storms beset him, and frost and snow and tempests. 
The Hebrus was frozen over, the ice broken to make passage- 
room for boats ; the fields flooded in all directions ; inns were 
few, and their rooms gave forth more water than the heavens. 
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Yet he travelled faster than the imperial messengers. Most 
of his slaves followed slowly after. He found his own guides, 
where necessary: no easy task, for they fled like savages 
at his approach, and had to be coaxed or forced. In Edessa 
he fell ill, and in one hundred days had reached Rome. A 
part of his beasts of draught died on the way; the rest he 
sold. The records of St. Ignatius the Martyr mention 
his starting in the late autumn or winter from Seleucia by 
sea to Smyrna and Troas ; thence, by land through Macedonia 
to Epidamnus, and thence by sea to Ostia: the account, if 
false, is based on probabilities. Ovid went from Corinth 
to Samothrace, whence, as he says in an elegy, it was a mere 
step to Tentyra (near Trajanopolis. Hence he wished to 
reach Tomi by land via Thrace and Moesia, whilst his Minerva 
sailed along the Hellespont and the coast of the Black Sea. 
How long he was on the way is not known: in an epistle he 
saysaletter from or to Rome took six months : this is nostand- 
ard. Thenews of the death of Gaius Caesar at Limyra in Lycia 
on the 21st February, 4 A.D., reached Pisa on the 2nd April. 

From Lake Maeotis merchantships with good winds reached 
Rhodes in ten days; thence,it was four days to Alexandria, 
and ten days down the Nile to Aethiopia: as Diodorus says, 
in twenty-four days one could sail from the coldest to the 
hottest zones. Galerius the Praefect reached Alexandria 
on the seventh day after leaving the Sicilian Straits : Valerius 
Maximus, a praetorian senator, went from Puteoli in nine days. 
In the monsoon season, travellers to Syria from Italy pre- 
ferred the route over Alexandria to the direct one from Brun- 
dusium, a long and difficult journey: especially as Alex- 
andrian ships had the reputation of being swiftest and best- 
steered ; it was thus that Agrippa, King of the Jews, travelled 
at Caligula's suggestion. Yet to make the sea journey even 
shorter, Alexandria might be reached circuitously through 
Greece, Little Asia and Syria. In a charter of a ship, 200 
days is required for a voyage from Berytus to Brundusium 
and back. This includes the long and frequent stoppages 
of a merchantship. A letter from Cassius to Cicero, sent 
from near Apamea in Syria, reached Rome in less than fifty 
days; but one from Antistius Vetus to Balbus took 100 days 
from Syria. A letter from the Tyrian factory in Puteoli, sent 
on the 23rd July, 174, reached Tyre on the 8th December, in 
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107 days. Cicero's son at Athens received a letter from 
his father forty-six days after it was sent: another took 
only twenty-one days, which was considered very little. A 
letter of Tiro to Cicero from Patrae reached Brundusium in 
fifteen days: letters from Britain in twenty-three ‘wenty- 
seven or twenty-nine, from Africa in twenty-two, although Cato 
the Elder, as is known, showed in the Senate a fig plucked three 
days before at Carthage. The news of the battle of Munda (N.E. 
of Malaga), on the 17th March, 45 B.c., reached Rome only on the 
20th April. Pliny gives a few figures of quick passages to some 
of the Western Mediterranean ports. Ostia to Gades took seven 
days; Tarraco to Ostia four; Narbonese Gaul (Forum 
Julii) three; Africa two, even in mild weather: Alexandria 
to Marseilles in merchantmen took thirty days. To reach 
Utica from Narbo in five days, and Alexandria in seven, was 
a fast voyage. 

Ships occasionally had contrivances for measuring their 
mileage, and Vitruvius describes them. There is material 
enough to estimate the average sailing-speed. Marcian 
of Heraclea, the geographer, remarks that these sea-distances 
(in stadia) were very diverse; it was best to draw a mean 
between the highest and the lowest. A ship with a good 
wind might do 700 stadia a day; a swift cruiser even goo. 
Scylax of Caryanda makes 500 a day the average, on a long 
journey. The night-time is not included, for Herodotus 
and others expressly say that, at midsummer, a ship could 
do 700 stadia by day and 600 by night. <A voyage from 
the mouth of the Phasis to the West coast of the Black Sea 
direct took nine days and eight nights; a distance of 11,100 
stadia. According to Aristides, a ship under a strong wind 
could in twenty-four hours do 1,200 stadia, as he could testify. 
From the time of Herodotus to that of Marcian (400 A.D.) 
speed remained the same, between 1,000 and 1,500 Stadia 
(25-373 geographical miles, or 100-150 sea-miles) in twenty- 
four hours; or „į — 113 geographical miles per hour. This 
accords with all the facts of early and late antiquity. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus the journey from the Pityusae to Gibraltar 
took three days and nights; to the African coast twenty- 
four hours, to the Spanish coast one day; from Majorca 
to Spain, a day. Strabo mentions the distance from the 
promontory Kpiov Mérwrov in Crete, according to Eratosthenes 
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as 2,000 sladia, or two days and two nights. From Samonium, 
(the N.E. point of Crete) to Egypt was three or four days 
and nights, eighty miles (according to Strabo 5,000 stadia). 
From the Caletii at the mouth of the Seine to Britain was 
one day. In voyages on the East African coast, South of 
Cape Guardafui, the veering winds made only 400 or 500 
stadia a day possible. Pliny’s record voyages are at the 
most 140 sea-miles to twenty-four hours, or six an hour: the 
same pace as that of the Novara, on its sail from Valparaiso 
to the Atlantic equator. 


III. LAND JOURNEYS 


The methods of travelling are occasionally mentioned. 
Simple wayfarers walked with their mantle pinned up, or 
with modest baggage bestrode a mule or a horse; but the 
poorer even seldom without one slave atleast. If the traveller 
drove, the slaves followed in a second carriage, at all events 
on longer journeys. Seneca once was seized with an impulse 
to make a poor man’s journey. He and a friend, Caesonius 
Maximus, carrying all their luggage on them, went with so 
few attendants that one extra carriage was sufficient. They 
rested on the bare earth, a mattress under them, and one 
rain-mantle as sheet and one as coverlet. Their meals were 
of the simplest, and were made ready in less than one hour : 
dried figs were invariable, and their tablets always at hand 
to note down impressions. He drove in a peasant’s waggon, 
his mules just moving along, the man guiding them barefoot, 
not because it was summer, but as his habit. These two 
days of Arcady had taught him how superfluous much of 
ordinary life was. Yet an uneasy envy overtook him, at the 
sight of a gorgeous equipage ; he was ashamed that so poor 
a vehicle should be thought his. These feelings are explicable 
in this millionaire and consular: for senators and knights 
to travel without retinue and piles of baggage was unique : 
this luxury obtained even under the Republic. On a journey 
to Lanuvium with his wife, Milo took all his singing boys, 
besides his slaves, male and female. Caesar, on his campaigns, 
carried mosaic floors with him; Antony’s journeys were 
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like a traveling circus, with his huge coach, the carriage 
drawn by lions, and the ostentation of gold. 

This luxury was far exceeded under the Empire. Nero 
always had a suite of a thousand carriages ; his mules had 
silver shoes, his muleteers scarlet liveries, his outriders and 
runners were gorgeously clad: Poppaea had her horses 
harnessed with gold, and had 500 asses with her, so as to 
bathe in their milk every day: in the retinue of Eusebia, 
the wife of Constantius (353), there were ‘ coaches of all sorts, 
inwrought with gold and silver and bronze'. The upper 
classes vied in imitating this luxury, as Seneca shows: many 
of these fashionable plutocrats were only rich on their jour- 
neys, and deliberated whether, after their insolvency, they 
should hire themselves out as gladiators or fighters with 
animals. Gaily-dressed Moors, Numidian outriders and 
runners cleared the way. Well-fed mules, if possible alike 
in colour, or the little fat but swift Gaulish horses, drew 
the waggons, and palfreys followed for riding. The beasts 
of burden were covered with gold or purple trappings, 
with golden bridles and bits: the travelling-carriages were 
filled with gold or silver figures, and might be worth many 
estates ; curtains of silk or other rarities, plate of gold and 
crystal and myrrha ; works of art, too delicate to be shaken, 
and carried ; such was the pomp: and, of course, a huge 
court of love-boys, with masks to protect their faces, and so 
on. Rich provincials even travelled in this fashion. Polemo, 
the sophist of Smyrna, travelled with hundreds of beasts of 
burden, horses, slaves, leashes of hounds, and his own Phrygian 
or Gaulish horses with silver harness. 

This inordinate luxury was always being adapted to useful 
purposes. To facilitate reading, instead of papyri, written 
on one side and held in both hands, compacter parchment 
books were used. Martial recommends the reader, to make 
his poems a real vade mecum, to purchase such a miniature 
parchment edition ; for to have such a Cicero on a journey 
was almost the same as having the writer himself. One 
could also write: Pliny the Elder always took a shorthand 
writer with him, and to keep his hands warm in the winter, 
allowed him long sleeves. Sleeping-carriages there also 
were (carruca dormitoria): in the Pandects, the problem is 
raised, whether a legacy to a wife included the mules and the 
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sleeping-carriage. Claudius, a devotee to dice, had a suitable 
table put up ín a travelling-carriage. Commodus had con- 
trivance for flexible seats, to avoid the sun, or enjoy the 
breeze, and pedometers and horometers were also used. 

Noble ladies generally travelled in palanquins. Antony, 
according to a letter of Cicero (49 B.c.), had his mistress 
Cytheris thus borne beside him, and seven other palanquins 
bore the seven mistresses of his friends. Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus and wife of Agrippa, was once at night on the 
way to Ilium, and was almost drowned with her carriers 
by a rising of the Scamander. Agrippa, furious at the neglect 
of her by the townsmen, fined them 100,000 denarii, though 
they had not been advised of her approach; but it was 
remitted at the intercession of King Herod, through Nicolaus 
of Damascus. 

Slavery, and the lack of inns, account for these gorgeous 
and complete travelling arrangements. The rich man, with 
hundreds of slaves, could carry his palace with him every- 
‘where, and some service had become habitual to him. Local 
inn-keepers could not cater for such luxurious tastes, especially 
as the warm Southern air made such shelter unnecessary. 
But there also were some good, or even high-class hotels, 
where the traveller might well stay on. Epictetus compares 
those who, instead of proceeding to their true home of philo- 
sophy, linger in the wayside resort of oratory, to a traveller - 
who remains at a comfortable inn, and delays his journey 
home, and forgets his first object, losing himself in the many 
fine halfway houses. In populous commercial or pleasure 
cities or seaside resorts, there would be numerous good hotels, 
e.g. as Strabo says, at Berenice in Upper Egypt on the Red 
Sea, the staple market for India and Arabia. Strabo says 
that the inns on the canal at Canobus supply all the needs 
of the luxury of the district, and mentions the one at Carura, 
on the frontier of Phrygia and Caria, where there were hot 
wells. But most inns were probably third-rate, but not 
because they catered for the poorer classes. They are 
even now inferior in the South, since the southerner is easily 
satisfied in the matter of lodging; which was perhaps 
the case even more in ancient times, But travellers 
who sought only a bed and a meal and shelter were well 
contented ; and on such these inns throve, for the number 
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of people carrying tents and all their own conveniences with 
them must have been very small. 

Officials, judges and their suite, and soldiers had quarters 
provided for them by house-owners, according to their posi- 
tions, their leisure and their wealth : but Vespasian released 
philosophers, grammarians, rhetors and physicians from 
this burden. The man on whom these visitors were billeted 
had to put up with their rude behaviour. Pliny tells of 
the inhabitants of Hippo Diarrhytus in Africa, who killed 
a wonderful tame dolphin, to escape the officials who came 
to see it. When Cato of Utica was preparing to appoint 
provincial officials, he always sent his baker and his cook 
the morning before to select his quarters. They quietly 
entered the town, looked for some family friend; and, if 
none were to be found, chose an inn, rather than burden a 
private individual; were there no inn, they applied to the 
‘city council and cheerfully accepted the quarters assigned 
by them: but their calm and polite demeanour often 
brought them scant courtesy. Even great men could only 
have halting-places of their own sufficient for short journeys 
in Italy ; such as Cicero had at Anagnia, Atina, Frusino, 
Lanuvium, Sinuessa, and was negotiating for at Tarra- 
cina. 

Hence, for the majority of travellers, there must have 
been inns in Italy and the provinces. A commercial traveller 
included hotel-bills, as well as fares in his expenses. Aristides 
the rhetor, on a journey from Smyrna to Pergamus, used 
inns, though he must have had many friends. He started 
on a summer noon, sent his luggage in advance, and about 
sunset reached an inn by the river Hermus ; but the rooms 
were insufferably hot, and he went on. Late at night he 
reached Larissa, and fared little better, and midnight found 
him at Cumae, where all was locked up. So he still travelled 
on, and at cockcrow arrived at Myrina, caught up his 
slaves, who were standing ready to start in front of one of the 
inns; he tried to rest on a bed in the vestibule, obtained 
admission into a friend's house, and at daybreak journeyed 
on to Gryneum, rested at Elaea in another inn, and next 
day reached Pergamus. In traversing Thrace, an uncivilized 
and untravelled country, he must have had other difficulties 
besides the wintry season. 
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But even there there were inns. ‘ How glad’, says Seneca, 
‘we are, at the sight of shelter in a desert, a roof in a storm, 
a bath, or a fire in the cold, and how dear they cost in inns’. 
Julius Caesar with his friend Gaius Oppius was crossing a 
forest: Oppius fell ill, and Caesar gave up to him the only 
little inn there was, and slept on the bare ground. The 
Good Samaritan had an inn near him. Towns invariably 
had many inns; even Bethlehem had one. Sometimes 
the communes undertook the service. At the Springs of 
Clitumnus, the town of Hispellum (Spello) was presented 
by Augustus with a piece of land, and erected a bath and 
an inn. Municipal enterprise often embraced hotels: such 
a hospitium adventorium was found by Gaius Arunceius Cotta 
in an unknown colony, together with a bath for slaves. In 
Calama, in North Africa, the curator of the town, about 
A.D. 400, converted a waste spot, at his own expense, into a 
civic hall and hotel. 

In larger towns, there was a choice of inns. Plutarch 
warns travellers against false shame making them select 
the worse inn, or give ear to an importunate host. Land- 
owners of property adjoining a main road built inns, kept 
by their freedmen as agents; and this used to turn out 
profitable. The fisc, in wilder and more solitary parts, used 
to put such houses up. In 61 A.D. Nero ordered the pro- 
curator of Thrace to put up praetoria for the use of officials: 
in 136 A.D. Hadrian had his new road along the Red Sea 
amply fortified and provided. At such stationes there were 
inns, named after the station. The Acts mention the Station 
of the Three Inns, on the Via Appia, near the Pontine Marshes, 
a name given to a station on the road from Dyrrhachium to 
Byzantium ; on the Via Latina, the third station from Rome 
was called ‘To the Gay’, an inn mentioned by Strabo. 
Several other stations were similarly named, either because 
they alone provided accommodation, or because they were 
attached to mansiones erected and maintained at the public 
expense: these, also, may, if there were room enough, have 
been available to ordinary travellers on terms. 

The signs of inns were often animals, a camel (mentioned 
by Artemidorus), or an elephant led by a pygmy (an inn 
belonging to one Sittius at Pompeii), or the cock from Tarra- 
gona at Narbonne. A Station between Utica and Carthage 
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was called ' The Cock’ ; other names were ‘ The Great Eagle ’, 
‘The Little Eagle’, ‘The Snake ', ‘The Great Crane’, ' The 
Sword’, ‘The Wheel’, ‘The Olives’. These tabards often 
promised friendly service, baths, and comforts; in Italy, 
often, ‘after Roman fashion’; one favourite commercial 
hotel at Lyons, with Apollo and Mercury on its sign, runs: 
“Here Mercury promises gain, Apollo health, Septumanus 
[the owner] meals and rooms. Any one coming in will be 
the better for it; stranger, look to where you stay’. At 
one inn at Antibes, we read: ‘One word, wayfarer: come 
in: a copper-tablet [the tariff] tells you all’. The host 
or hostess greeted the travellers, and recommended their 
house. In a poem ascribed to Virgil, a Syrian hostess, with 
a Greek head-dress, is dancing drunkenly a castagnette- 
dance in front of her smoky tavern, and inviting the guest 
on his weary ass in, promising him the coolness of her shady 
arbour by the babbling brook, even at the season when the 
trees are humming with grasshoppers, and lizards flee the 
heat: she will give him a meal of cheese, yellow plums, 
mulberries, grapes, gourds, chestnuts and apples, wine of 
this year's vintage, wreaths of violets, roses, lilies and rural 
music: Ceres, Bacchus and Amor as well shall befriend 
the guest. 

The ordinary inns (only of which mention is made) did 
not invite a long stay: the company was low, grooms and 
muleteers ; Vitellius, before ascending the throne, affected 
affability and frequented them. Plutarch, as a means of 
health, recommends constant loud speaking, and says that 
the jeers of sailors, muleteers and hosts at inns should not 
deter. Apollinaris Sidonius' description of the interior 
of a ‘greasy tavern’ could easily be antedated. The smoke 
from the kitchen filled it, and oppressed incomers ; on thyme- 
wreathed porringers the sausages could be smelt: the steam 
and clatter of pots and pans and chanting of the guests. The 
pillows, stuffed with reeds, instead of feathers, teemed with 
fleas and bugs; from the ceilings lizards and spiders would 
drop down. Prices might not be overhigh. In the days of 
Polybius, in the lowlands of Lombardy, inns were cheap : there 
were no bills, but an inclusive rate of half an as(1d.) A relief, 
dating from imperial times, at Aesernia in Samnium (Isernia), 
represents a man in touring-costume, leading his mule, 
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bargaining with his hostess : the legend is that the bread isone 
as ($d.), dessert two asses,service two asses, hay two asses, wine 
free. The two denarii paid by the Good Samaritan for one 
day's expenses, must have been more than sufficient, as they 
were also meant to cover medical treatment. Possibly travellers 
(as to this day in Greek khans) brought their own food with 
them, to be cooked at the inn. 

Further, inns were often brothels. Jurists are constantly 
mentioning that the servants at inns, in town or country, 
consisted of cheap girls, and that inn-keepers were unpro- 
fessed pandars. A rescript of Alexander Severus directed 
that a slave sold on condition of non-prostitution, might 
not be bought for such an inn. The law that there could 
be no adultery with barmaids, was made by Constantine 
in 326 not to apply to the hostess, provided she did not serve 
the guests herself. 

As pandars and for other reasons, inn-keepers had an ill- 
repute. On the lists of the police-soldiers, they were inscribed 
with thieves and gamblers. Theylied and cheated, adulterated 
the wine (Trimalchio says they were born under the Sign 
of Aquarius) and stole the oats provided for the mules. 
According to Artemidorus (a great traveller) to dream of 
bronze or iron foreheads was a good omen for publicans and 
toll-keepers ; thorns especially good for publicans, toll-keepers 
and robbers who gave false weights, and stole by force or 
craft. Galen says that human flesh tasted very much like 
pork, and was often dished up by unscrupulous publicans ; 
he had been credibly informed of a very palatable dish, 
in which a finger-bone was found: the travellers left in 
instant disgust, and the owners had subsequently been con- 
victed of presence at a human slaughter-house. The land- 
ladies were often reputed witches, as once in Apuleius. St. 
Augustine says that they would put a Circean drug into 
their cheese, turning their guests into conscious mules, and 
restoring them only on conditions. And publicans were 
liable for loss suffered by gucsts in their houses. 

Toll-keepers were proverbially dishonest ; perhaps largely 
in fact. Smuggling was common and conscientious officials 
even were obnoxious. ' We object to customs officials’, says 
Plutarch, ‘not when they examine open wares, but when 
they finger the insides of bags; and yet this is their legal 
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duty'. Rhetorical mock-cases hardly accord with the facts. 
One of them ran: ‘On all articles, except necessaries for 
travel, there is a tax of 24 per cent. The official is entitled 
to examine the baggage, and confiscate all undeclared dutiable 
goods: he may not touch women. A woman had 4oo large 
pearls in her bosom. The official asks about them. She 
says he may search her: he refuses, she passes the barrier, 
and he stops her and demands the pearls’. Soldiers’ goods 
were toll-free, and this privilege might be granted by imperial 
favour. Trajan awarded it to Polemo thesophist of Smyrna, 
on land and sea, and Hadrian to his descendants. 

Worse than the exactions of the tolls and the cheatings 
of the publicans was the frequent insecurity of travelling. 
The police force was partly in the hands of the communes. 
In the Western portion of the Empire, we find a city force 
(praefectus arcendis latronibus) at several places, such as 
Nyon (near Bingen): in the East the Ivenarcht, who com- 
manded the local militia of the diogm:tae. Further, in all 
provinces, military posts were disposed by the central autho- 
rity, under subalterns, up to the rank of centurions, and 
‘the governors were directed to make forays against breakers 
of the peace. But, says Cassius Dio, brigandage is as eternal 
as human nature. 

Brigandage was worst in the frontier provinces. An 
inscription in Nether Pannonia (in the County of Stuhlweissen- 
burg, Székes-féjervar) says that Commodus in 185 A.D. fortified 
all the banks of the Danube against robbers. In the tombs 
in Dacia, three (near Mehadja and Cernets) record the murder 
of two men and a woman by robbers; two were revenged. 
Monuments to persons killed by bandits have been found in 
Upper Moesia (at Orachovats), Darmstadt and Tréves. The 
roads in Africa, despite the castles, were often most insecure, 
as Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, shows ; he says that a report 
that an inn had been seized by robbers, made travellers 
avoid it. An engineer of the third legion stationed at 
Lambessa, summoned to build a tunnel to Saldae (Bougie) in 
152 A.D., says he fell on robbers on the way, and was stripped 
and wounded. Lucian mentions that there were many 
robbers in Eygpt at the time of the Prophet Alexander of 
Abonuteichos. The Nile swamps near Damietta were the 
lurking-place of the bucols, a savage people, known to Eratos- 
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thenes: the novel of Heliodorus describes their wild life 
on barks and islets. Under Marcus Aurelius, they threatened 
Alexandria, and Avidius Cassius could hardly subdue them. 
They gave trouble, later on, to the Khalifs. 

Not only frontier provinces, but mountainous and half- 
civilized districts abounded in brigands. The monuments 
at Salona in Dalmatia record the murder of a ten-year-old 
gir! for her jewels, and the seizure of a man. Spanish inscrip- 
tions mention two deaths at the hands of robbers. The 
Gospels show that Judaea was not scatheless for travellers. 
It is not known how far the Herods and the Romans succeeded 
in weaning from brigandage the population of the East 
Jordan land, the Hauran and the cavernous Trachones. The 
constancy of robbery in Little Asia, which is mountainous 
and a desert in its interior, is explicable by the smallness 
of the garrisons, except on the frontier. ' The Pamphylians ', 
says Strabo, 'still practise robbery: the Mysian Olympus 
has huge oak forests and almost inexpugnable strongholds 
in them : in my time, Cleon, the robber, kept a band there '. 
Galen tells of a robber, who worked at Coracesion in Pam- 
phylia, and used to cut off his victims'legs.  Isauria became 
a highwaymen's country, after the third century: thence- 
forward, and under the Byzantines, it preyed on Southern 
Little Asia. An inscription mentions the conquest of robber 
bands on the Hellespont by Titus Valerius Proclus, an 
official of Drusus Caesar, the son of Germanicus. Under 
Hadrian, a brigand Tilloboras occupied Ida near Troy and 
made forays thence. Despite the exertions of Hadrian and 
his successors, the roads of Achaia and the adjoining countries 
were made insecure, and the fortunate brigand chieftain 
is one of Lucian’s lower class types. The many tales of 
robbers in the romance of Apuleius in Lucian’s time must 
have been borrowed from reality. In Sardinia, in Varro's 
time, most fertile districts could not be cultivated for fear 
of robbers, and 6 a.p. a formal war was declared against 
them: 19 a.D. Tiberius sent 4,000 freedmen, ‘infected 
with Jewish and Egyptiam superstitions', to fight them. 
According to Strabo the mountain-dwellers of Corsica lived 
on loot, and were more savage than wolves. Prudent travellers 
in unsafe districts would follow in the suite of high officials, 
ambassadors, quaestors, or proconsuls, or secure an escort: 
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Lucian got two lance-men as escort írom his friend the 
governor of Cappadocia, to accompany him to the sea. 

But even the most civilized and peaceful regions were 
sometimes harried. In 187 A.D., a deserter, Maternus, formed 
a band and terrorized the whole of Gaul and Spain, burning 
villages and farms, even attacking great cities, setting the 
criminal free, and ravaging at will. He evaded the troops 
of Commodus, and escaped to Italy, designing to murder 
the Emperor: he was betrayed and executed. 

In Italy insecurity was greatest, after the civil wars: armed 
highwaymen appeared publicly and made a night-journey 
from Rome to Tibur perilous. Augustus erected forts at 
suitable places, but the evil was not altogether allayed, 
and Tiberius had to extend them. Highwaymen, when 
caught, were tortured to death, torn asunder by wild beasts ; 
their corpses hanged, as warnings and ‘consolation to the 
victim’s kin’, at the spots of their evil trade (as was done 
in the Papal States up to 1819) ; they were left on the gallows 
or crucified, or, especially in mountainous districts, left 
by the roadside, as carrion for the birds, or the curious physi- 
cian. Galen saw a skeleton of a robber, who had fallen at 
the hands of his intended victim: the inhabitants would 
not bury him; and in two days, so much flesh had been 
torn away, as to make the remains very instructive. But, 
even in Italy, brigandage died hard, if at all. At night 
torches were used (and thrown away at daybreak: hedges 
were thus sometimes set on fire), and any bearer of valuables 
trembled at the shadows. Houses were also burgled; Pliny 
the Elder tells how Caelius a senator lay sick at Placentia, 
was attacked by robbers and guarded by his dog. About 
106/7 Pliny the Younger was ordered to inquire after a 
senatorial knight, all trace of whom had been lost near Otricoli : 
it was feared that he must have fared like a fellow-countryman 
who had set out with a sum of money to provide for his 
centurionate ; he and his slaves had utterly disappeared, 
possibly at their hands. Highwaymen sought not only 
booty, but also ransom, both in Italy and in the provinces : 
many a helpless wanderer vanished for ever into one of the 
huge ergastwa of large landowners. In daytime even, 
armed bands drove off herds. Marcus Aurelius, in a letter 
of his boyhood to Fronto, tells of how he and his company 
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gave the impression of being robbers to some shepherds ; 
and how he spurred into the flock and was cudgelled for 
his pains. The Pontine Swamps and the long sandy Galli- 
narian Forest (tbe Pineta) were the most dreaded: Sextus 
Pompeius, during the war with the Triumvirate, organized 
robber-bands there. The various forays into them only 
dispersed the bandits temporarily, even into Rome. 

Civil wars and unrest were not the only causes. Severus’ 
raising of the Praetorian Guards out of non-Italian troops 
forced the martial youth of Italy to become gladiators or 
highwaymen. Towards the end of his reign, one bandit, 
Felix Bulla, harried all Italy, at the head of 600 com- 
rades, and defended his position for two years stoutly. His 
cunning and his bribes ensured his not being seen, or found 
or arrested, despite the price put on his head. He learnt 
from all who were leaving Rome or landing at Brundusium, 
who they were and what they had: from most, he simply 
took a little: the artisans he detained awhile, paid them 
and released them. Two of his men were captured and 
condemned to the lions: he personated the chief district 
officer, who required men for his spectacles, and successfully 
obtained his own men back. A centurion was sent to capture 
him, and Bulla enticed him into an ambuscade. On arrival, 
he revealed who he was, shaved the centurion's head, and 
sent him back with the message, that, if masters treated 
their slaves better, there would be no robbers. Many imperial 
slaves, badly paid or unpaid, were in his ranks. Severus 
made a last and vigorous effort, sent a tribune of the Imperial 
Guard with a large detachment of cavalry, to capture him 
at all costs, dead or alive: he was betrayed by a mistress, 
and caught asleep in a cave. Papinian the jurist had to 
try him and asked him why he was a bandit. He retorted : 
'Why are you a praefect ?' He was torn asunder, to a 
herald's call, by wild beasts, and his band easily captured. 
For, says Dio, in him was the strength of the six hundred. 
Proculus in 280 A.D. was a claimant for the throne, a descendant 
of a great rich robber family near Albenga, on the Genoese 
Riviera, and commanding 2,000 armed slaves. Ghosts, 
lovers and robbers were the favourite themes of light litera- 
ture, especially robbers: Apuleius extols the ' brave, stead- 
fast, faithful robber of the better sort’. And, so great was 
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the interest in them, that Arrian wrote the biography of 
Tilloboras. 

These many names of robbers throughout the entire Empire 
extend also through several whole centuries. Corresponding 
collections from European history for the last three centuries 
would furnish a longer list from the ampler material. Up 
to 1816 highwaymen made the road from London to Dover 
perilous ; in Western Germany there were great bandits, 
and Dick Turpins have furnished romances, and this is 
scarcely a century ago. We may then doubt whether even 
in the nineteenth century the regions round the Mediterranean 
and the Lower Danube were not, and are not now, more 
insecure than in Roman times, excepting Greece and Moslem 
countries altogether. In Hungary of to-day the roving 
good-fellow and robber Bétyár are stil the subjects of 
popular legend and fancy. In 1852 Bismarck might not 
ride from Szólnók to Ketskémet without an escort, for the 
region was a hive of bandits, on the undrained and impene- 
trable swamps of the Theiss ; bands of fifteen to twenty, well 
armed and well mounted, attacked Court and commoner alike. 
At Szegedín in 1873 800 robbers and murderers were con- 
victed and 1,500 accomplices on the lists. Out of a population 
of 157,000 in the district of Zara in Dalmatia, between 1851- 
1863, 2,659 trials for public violence were held, 1,919 persons 
maimed, and 507 murdered. In Verlikka one in twenty-one 
was a murderer. The history of the Italian Camorra and Mafia 
since 1799 would fill volumes; nothing but the eradication 
of their causes can destroy them, despite the continual efforts 
since 1860. In Corsica in 1851 there were 200 bandits, and 
as many living in Sardinia, as refugees. Spain in 1830 
was absolutely unsafe. All the chief posts, except those 
from Barcelona to Perpignan, had to purchase their liberty. 
The great busy road from Seville to Cadiz was impossible 
without a strong escort between San Lücar and Puerto Santa 
Maria. No one, save in dire need, ventured on the road 
between Gibraltar and Cadiz; yet on it, in the summer of 
1830, thirty-five people were plundered in eight weeks. Even 
in some of the great cities life and property were insecure. 
In Seville, every night had its murder. In Malaga murderers 
were immune. Forty years later things were not bettered. 
In the winter of 1869 a little bathing town in the hills of 
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the South was assailed and sacked by bandits, and eighteen 
visitors killed. In 1842, seven years after the close of the 
Civil War in Portugal, in the kingdom of Algarbia, 100 
guerrilhas or Miguelistas (really mere highwaymen) kept 
3,000 of the regular army in check in the valleys of the Serra 
de Monchique. Cassius Dio’s prophecy, that banditry will 
not cease as long as human nature remains the same, has 
been true for the South of Europe. 


IV. THE NATURE OF THE TRAFFIC 


$1. THE TRAFFIC OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


What has been said as yet of Roman communications 
shows that the huge extent of the Empire involved ready 
and thorough linkage. Centralization of government and 
jurisdiction necessitated uninterrupted services between 
every province and its capital, and Rome. The governors 
were constantly corresponding with the Emperors, as Pliny’s 
correspondence (as Consular legate of Bithynia 111-113) 
with Trajan proves, though he may have been exceptionally 
punctilious: procurators and imperial officials in the pro- 
vinces were always in communication with departments at 
Rome, or the Emperor. Officials or ambassadors extra- 
ordinary were always starting, escorted from the moors 
of Scotland to the Atlas, from Syria to the frontier stations 
of Germany. ‘Highly placed men’, says Epictetus, ‘and 
senators, cannot rest at home, but, in command, or under 
command, in war or civil or legal duty, must always be 
travelling’. The higher officials only gained their posts 
after many years of varied voyages. At all epochs very 
many provincials had to come to Rome personally to prosecute 
their claims. Martial mentions one journey to Rome, to 
gain the Privilege of the Three Children ; Epictetus another, 
to obtain the governorship of Cnossus in Crete. Persons 
accused in the provinces of a capital offence, and there not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the governors (such as senators, 
the higher officers, and municipal decuriones) were sent to 
Rome—a frequent sight. 

Embassies from the towns, and provincial diets met at 
Rome at all times ; when the Jewish deputation from Alex- 
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andria came to beseech Caligula, Philo, a member of it, says 
that ambassadors from the whole world were also in waiting. 
Greek and Roman inscriptions often record the voluntary 
undertaking of embassies to the Emperor as a meritorious 
civic duty: great extravagance was shown in them: Pliny 
the Younger mentions that Byzantium every year sent a 
deputy to congratulate Trajan armed with a sum of 12,000 
sesterces (£130 10s.), and another deputy to the governor 
of Moesia, with 3,000 (/32 12s. 6d) Pliny proposed, and 
Trajan accepted the exchange of these greetings by letter ; 
Vespasian limited the bearers to three. The occasional resi- 
dences of the Emperors on campaigns or travels became 
similarly busy. Augustus stayed two years at Tarraco (26-25 
B.C.) and two at Samos (21-20 B.c.): we know of an embassy 
from Lesbos and from India, and can surmise many others. 
The earthquake at Antioch in 115 A.D., whilst Trajan was 
there, shook, as Dio says, many other cities, and the whole 
Empire ; it killed many who had come on legal or commercial 
business, or as sightseers. 

Freedom of travel on perfect and safe roads induced a 
ceaseless movement amongst no few of the subjects: the 
firmness of this huge world-Empire of over 100,000 square 
miles united the lands, and made migration common. Any 
business, unprofitable in one province, might be resumed 
elsewhere. The father of Vitellius the Emperor was born 
at Reate, farmed the import tax of 24 per cent. in Asia, 
and subsequently had dealings in Helvetia, where he died. 
Rome received and gave out many emigrants ; the provinces, 
too, were closely inter-related. Greeks and Little-Asians 
were schoolmasters, e.g. Asclepiades of Myrlea in Turde- 
tania, or rhetors, e.g. Lucian in Gaul, or doctors (like Alex- 
ander the Phrygian, reckoned by Eusebius among the 
martyrs at Vienne and Lugdunum), painters and sculptors 
(like the master-founder Zenodorus, among the Arverni, 
i.e, Clermont, under Nero) ; and so on, throughout the West. 
King Herod of Judaea had Gauls and Germans in his body- 
guards. Jews settled everywhere in the Empire, and were 
in active communication amongst themselves and with 
Palestine. From their congregations deputies duly brought 
gifts to Jerusalem at the proper times: at Passover, from 
all parts of the world, Jewish pilgrims fared to Jerusalem. 
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The Christian communities were also closely linked: in 177 
A.D. the Churches of Lyons and Vienne sent news of their 
martyrs to their sister Churches in Asia and Phrygia. No 
town had not its foreigners: even Corsica, barren, savage, 
rocky, had more foreign residents, according to Seneca, 
than natives. . 

War, also, tore thousands from their homes, drifted them 
through many lands, and settled them at last very far from 
their homes: and this too, even after Hadrian’s reform 
of local recruiting had diminished the former distant and 
expensive transplantations. Only a few provinces like 
Egypt and Africa could themselves provide the whole of 
their garrisons. The army annually drew 20,000 recruits, 
and consisted of 300,000 men on a twenty-five year service, 
and the provinces, requiring less defence, or more martial 
in their inhabitants, had to supply the surplus. Tacitus 
mentions that in 65 A.D. levies for the legions of Pannonia, 
Moesia and Dalmatia were made in Narbonese Gaul, Africa 
and Asia. The legions on the Western frontier were generally 
supplied from the West, and those on the Eastern from 
the East; and, unlike others, never changed camps. But 
the officers were sent anywhere and everywhere. Not only 
the high officers, senators or knights, but also centurions 
were shifted from legion to legion, from province to province : 
some centurions served in from five to ten legions or in other 
troops. When Vettius Crispinus was made legionary tribune, 
Statius asks, is he to go to Africa, Pannonia, the Danube, 
Judaea or Armenia ? For the most part legionary levies 
were made in the Senatorial provinces with city civilization. 
The soldiers of the Rhenish, Dalmatian, and African legions 
came mostly from Narbonensis, Africa and Macedonia: 
these countries required no garrisons, and Hadrian levied 
them for the Praetorians. Similarly the flects were recruited 
from Egypt, Syria, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Bithynia, Pontus 
and Thrace in the East; Dalmatia, Sardinia and Corsica 
in the West. 

Reasons of economy and health required the employment 
of soldiers in their own country: other reasons limited the 
practice. Provinces, practically ungarrisoned, had to send 
their men to less secure regions: the East supplied all the 
bowmen for the West as well; and political motives also 
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came in. Lands, recently conquered or unruly, were gar- 
risoned by foreign troops. In Britain, only one of the 
numerous divisions of cavalry and cohorts of infantry there 
raised, was there stationed : in Rhaetia, of the eight native 
cohorts only two ; in Pannonia, a soldier's letter of 60 A.D. 
names seven of the cohorts, of which five were Spanish and 
two Alpine. In Dacia in i10 A.D. troops from [Ituraea 
(in N.E. Palestine), Spain, Thrace, Gaul, Rhaetia and Britain 
were stationed under one command ; in Rhaetia in 107 A.D. 
Spaniards, Lusitanians, Italians, Thracians, Slavonians, 
Gauls, Batavians and Britons. In the military cemeteries, 
the most diverse nations lie together: inscriptions of officers 
and men in Mainz show them to have come from the Rhine, 
Holland, Brabant, Hungary, Carinthia, Styria, the Tyrol, 
Dalmatia, Rumelia, Syria, Spain, France, and Italy, North 
and South. 

Service in the Guard was for sixteen years at the least, 
in the legions for twenty, in the auxiliary corps for twenty- 
five, in the fleet for twenty-six: the men, after dismissal, 
might return home, especially if home were near their last 
garrison-duty : generally veterans settled and married in their 
last province. Augustus, after the battle of Actium, founded 
twenty-eight military colonies in Italy, and in 14 B.C. many 
others in Spain, Narbonese Gaul, Africa, the Mauretanias, 
Sicily, Macedonia, Achaia, Asia, Pisidia and Syria. Later 
Emperors followed the same policy, aiming at thus ensuring 
peace against foes from within and without. Claudius 
settled veterans at Cumae, Cologne, Sicum in Dalmatia, 
Camulodunum in Britain, and the two Mauretanias: Nero 
in Capua, Tarentum, Nuceria and Antium; Vespasian at 
Aventicum, Deultum in Thrace, Pannonia and Palestine. 
The Praetorians were generally assigned lands in Italy, 
and the legions in the provinces: thus the Fifth and the 
Tenth were settled at Corduba and Augusta Emerita in 
Spain, the Second in Cartenna (Mauretania), the Twenty- 
second at Patrae, the Fifth and Eighth at Berytus and 
Heliopolis (Syria). 

Nerva was the first Emperor to found colonies to relieve 
the civil population, and bought up Italian land for 60,000,000 
sesterces (£650,000) in Italy. The colonization of Dacia 
in 106 was exceptional: Trajan transplanted ‘countless 
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multitudes from the entire Empire': he thus repeopled 
the devastated country. Of these non-military colonists 
of Dacia, we know of Dalmatian gold-miners, above all 
the expert Pirustae, settled round Abrudbanya: Pannonia 
furnished most of the miners, most of the incomers were 
Syrians and Little-Asians: like modern Transylvania, there 
was a medley of nations. Yet, despite this civil colonization, 
Dacia remained 'a military frontier peopled by soldiers 
and veterans; and the cities which grew up with security 
show their original settlement by veterans, sutlers and 
the usual camp-followers '. 

This universal system of veteran colonies manifestly 
Romanized and assimilated the provinces, and the constant 
transplantations quickened intercourse all the more. 

Correspondence by letters in the Empire showed more 
vigour than might be expected from the lack of a letter-post ; 
as the correspondence of a Galen proves. During his stay 
at Rome, he was consulted for ophthalmia from Asia, Gaul, 
Spain and Thrace by letter; asked pertinent questions, 
and sent the remedy, and cured his unseen patients, and 
through them others. Every year, too, he received parcels 
of medicines, from friends, or through the imperial or sena- 
torial governors of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Macedonia, Gaul, Spain and Mauretania. In 
Augustus' time, Roman booksellers sent books oversea to 
Spain and Africa; and more difficult transports were also 
effected. In one case water from a medicinal spring at 
Santander was sent; this must have been frequent. Pliny’s 
account of live geese being imported from Boulogne over 
the Alps, proves an active commerce between the provinces. 
Fruit trees from Italy were exported to the provinces very 
quickly: four years after the conquest the cherry was being 
cultivated in Britain. Animals, the wildest and the biggest, 
were imported into Rome and other great cities in masses 
for the games. At the end of the fourth century, in the 
Circus at Antioch, Spanish horses were used: this indicates 
that the best horses for breeding and racing, the Cappadocian 
and the African, must have been most extensively trafficked 
in. 
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$ 2. COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE 


(i) The Journeys 

The imperial roads promoted travelling in general and 
commerce in especial. In their scope was one of the portions 
of the earth, which was more prosperous and civilized than 
ever before or after. Free trade never had a wider field, 
with a single empire and currency. 'The Roman penny 
under the Republic was the only legal coin, accepted in Italy 
and in Spain and Syria. Augustus’ reform consisted in 
making all legal payments in denarii.’ Egypt alone exception- 
ally used drachmae as legal tender. In the Western half 
of the Empire the penny was the only silver coin ; in the - 
Eastern the old silver mintage subsisted as well. The imperial 
copper also obtained throughout the whole Empire, but 
in the East was hardly used, local moneys replacing it. In 
gold, there was only the imperial coinage. 

Beyond the frontiers, too, Roman moneys extended. 
Under Claudius an embassy from Ceylon came to Rome, 
headed by a freedman of Annius Plocamus, farmer of the 
custom-duties in the Red Sea. Hehad been circumnavigating 
Arabia, and been driven on to Ceylon, and there had made 
a chieftain court the friendship of Rome: whose wonderful 
denarii had all the same weight, but different effigies. ‘ But 
Nero debased the silver coinage, and the barbarians had 
little occasion for further wonder. The free Germans, who 
preferred silver as more convenient to their commerce, after 
that date, accepted payment in the old worn-down Republican 
pennies, with a chariot on the reverse ; and the coins dug 
up show that the old Republican penny was better currency 
than the early imperial coin which was as good, obviously 
because it could readily be distinguished from Nero's. 

For foreign commercial enterprises the greatness of the 
World-Empire assured its subjects protection. Cicero says 
that the magic words civis Romanus were of service to any 
Roman stranger anywhere in the world, amongst barbarians, 
however remote, Indians or Persians. Merchants of that 
day found their road ready paved to all three continents, 
and went on these easy roads to greater and more manifold 
prosperity. To a degree now impossible commerce had 
the world in fee, and the profits of Europe were great to the 
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same extent as they were superior in civilization. Modern 
European commerce reckons on 10 per cent. profit in Europe, 
29 per cent. outside, 35 per cent. in India, 334 per cent. in 
Java, 58 per cent. in China and 66 per cent. in Japan, but 
Roman profits must have been stil greater. The peace 
of the world was assured, many new provinces were there 
to be exploited and money had a quicker circulation, and 
the expansion of the world-trade was the main reason of 
the greater wealth of Imperial than Republican Rome, which 
Pliny the Elder characterizes as comparatively poor. Our 
scanty information of the marine and land commerce still 
furnishes an idea of its extent, vigour and variety. 

The merchant of those days had to travel much more, 
and personal negotiation was essential where now a letter 
suffices. Knowledge of men and things had to be personal, 
‘just as in the Middle Ages, before the first regular posts, 
German merchants had personally to travel to Antwerp, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Augsburg, etc.’ 

'Hasten, merchant’, Horace says, ‘in order that none 
forestall thee in the havens, that thou do not lose the iron 
of Cibyra and the aromas of Bithynia’. ‘Hurry’, writes 
Persius, ‘ get salted fish, tow, beaver’s cod, ebony, incense, 
Coic silk-flowers from the Black Sea, be first with the camel’s 
load of pepper’. Juvenal speaks of ‘ voyages to Cilicia and 
Crete for saffron, raisin-wine'. And Horace makes the 
roving merchant traffic from sunrise to sundown, from 
Arctic zones to the Tropics, and even sail in the winter. A 
poet slightly later makes the merchant hawk his capital of 
foreign goods through the cities, anticipate great losses of 
corn by fire, and then set his ships a-sea. To the world 
he sold the world’s goods, had commercial relations in unknown 
lands, and every new sun was to be gold for him. ‘ Very 
many’, says Pliny, ' embark for gain on any sea that is opened '. 
An inscription, by chance preserved, of a merchant of Hiera- 
polis in Phrygia, Flavius Zeuxis, celebrates his seventy-two 
sailings by the Peloponnese to Italy, and suggests the many 
perilous mercantile voyages. The Talmud mentions voyages 
of Palestinian Jews to Rome and Spain. Horace says that 
the merchant adventured into the Atlantic three or four 
times a year, and Gades had especially lively commercial 
relations with Italy. An inscription of Gaius Octavius 
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Agathopus at Puteoli records this as his resting-place after 
many wearisome journeys East and West. 

The Mediterranean, the Black Sea and the Atlantic teemed 
with Roman ships. ‘Look’, says Juvenal, ‘at the harbours 
and seas filled with great keels, more peopled than the land ; 
greed lures great squadrons of ships, not only in the Archi- 
pelago and Africa, but far beyond Calpe (Gibraltar] to where 
the sun sinks hissing in the waves’. ‘Day after day’, says 
Aristides, ‘merchant ships and merchants sail both seas 
[the Mediterranean and the Atlantic], and to Britain, not 
only officials and troops go, but countless private people’. 
Under Augustus even, to whom several chieftains had done 
homage, the Romans went to Britain as though to their 
own country, and, under Domitian, the harbours of Ireland 
were known to commerce. 

The conquest of Egypt opened up a new era to Roman 
commerce ; the road to East India. ‘Merchants’, says Pliny, 
‘have learnt the shortest way, and commerce has brought 
India near to us’. Hippalos was the Egyptian sailor, who, 
under Nero, discovered the South West Monsoon to India : the 
wind was named after him. From Alexandria in the height of 
the summer, up the Nile, to Coptos took twelve days, with 
a good wind. At Coptos the goods were laden on camels, and 
the caravans went North-East to Myoshormos in six days, or 
South-East to Berenice, a busy harbour-town with warehouses 
and caravanserais, in twelve days. In Strabo's day, the first 
route was used; in Pliny's only the second, as the way to 
Arabia, India and Aethiopia; Roman garrisons lined the 
route. The caravans crossed the Upper Egyptian desert 
at night, steering by the stars, the days being too hot, from 
well to well, resting by day. Under Augustus wells or cisterns 
were laid by the Roman soldiers at suitable points on the 
roads to Myoshormos and Berenice. From Myoshormos, 
in Strabo's time, 120 ships sailed through the Gulf of Arabia 
to India, with archers on board to guard against pirates: 
some, the Ascttae of South Arabia, used poisoned barbs. In 
Pliny’s time, thirty days from Berenice brought the ship 
to Ocelis in Arabia at the South end of the Red Sea, or to 
Cane on the South coast of Arabia; whence it was forty 
days to Muziris on the coastllof Malabar (? Mangaluru): 
pirates and other reasons deterred them from stopping there ; 
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they went on further South to Barace(Barygaza) The ships 
were speedily lightened and loaded: in December with the 
North-East Monsoon they returned to the Red Sea, and thence 
with the South wind, which prevailed as far as Berenice. 
Alexandria to India is now eighteen days: it was then 
ninety-four; the journey there and back took six months 
from the summer solstice to February. 

The merchants of Italy and the West cannot imaginably 
have left the Greeks and Egyptians the monopoly of this 
profitable trade. Horace's words bidding the merchant 
gird himself to sail to the farthest Indies must be taken 
literally : Seneca, too, philosophizing on the minuteness of the 
earth, said only a few days lay between farthest Spain and 
India, a hyperbole which must have had some basis in fact. 
Pliny the Elder's knowledge of the natural features of Further 
India shows it was then visited by Greek and Roman mer- 
chants, whose written or verbal tales he incorporated. The 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, an Alexandrian portolano, 
is preserved, which describes the East coast of Africa up 
to the promontory of Rhaptum (? Kilva), beyond Zanzibar, 
and including the coast of Malabar, and dates from the first 
years of Vespasian. Dionysius, the author of a description 
of the earth in verse, under Hadrian, says, he is neither a 
merchant, nor a sea-farer, and does not go through the Indian 
Ocean to the Ganges, 'like the many who stake their lives 
for vast wealth’. 

Ptolemy’s Geography of about 150 A.D. proves a great 
development of Roman commerce with India. He had 
‘reports at hand giving distances in stadia not only from 
the promontory of Cory (the sea of Caly) to the mouth of 
the Ganges, and thence to the Golden Peninsula, or Malacca, 
and thence to Cattigara (Hanoi in Tonking). The numerous 
Greek translations of Indian city-names in Ptolemy (mostly 
in Taprobane or Ceylon), prove a lively intercourse of Greek 
and Egyptian merchants in these places: probably they 
settled there as they did in South Arabia or the island of 
Socotra. Ptolemy knew where the Indian harbour Simylla 
lay with respect to the gulf of Barygaza, from men who 
had ‘ shipped there frequently, as well as from Indian visitors ’. 
In the Punjab and Further India, Roman coins are found, 
imperial gold coins, late Republican and early Empire denarii 
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and Alexandrian fetradrachmae. Strange to say, the most 
common is a penny of Augustus with the effigies of his two 
adoptive sons Gaius and Lucius, for the most part plated ; 
possibly this coinage was designed for India, where denarii, 
good or bad, could not be as readily distinguished. In the 
ruins of Mantotte in Ceylon, coins from Augustus to the 
Antonines have been found. Beyond Ceylon and Cape 
Comorin coins are only rarely found. Thirty years ago, a 
hoard of gold coins of the late Empire was discovered at 
Calcutta. 

China, for Pliny and Strabo, lay at Tokharistan, which 
still belonged to the Greek-Bactrian Empire; there the 
silk-caravans reached the limit of the known world. The 
embassy from Ceylon to Claudius, according to Pliny, told 
the same tale as our merchants, that goods to be bartered 
were laid on the banks of a stream, beside the silk, and the 
Seres, if satisfied, took the wares away. But Marinus of Tyre, 
the geographer (at the latest, of the first half of the second 
century), had received from a Macedonian merchant, Maes, 
who was called Titianus, a description of a caravan road 
to China: he had organized an expedition to Issedon,a 
town in China. The route cannot be absolutely determined. 
The caravan set out perhaps North-East from Balkh to Hissar, 
thence East through the hills to Surkhab, to the beginning 
of the ravine of the Comedi (Carategin). Just beyond the 
pass, where the hills fell, lay the Stone Tower, a place much 
visited (? now the Ruins of the Fortress, Daraut-Kurgan) : 
in the same latitude 43° lay the place due East, Kashgar, 
whence the China caravans started. Thence they proceeded 
to the Chinese capital, possibly Si-ngan-fu. In the province 
of Shan-si, sixteen Roman coins from Tiberius to Aurelian 
have been discovered. According to Chinese reports, Rome 
exported carpets, glass, metals, coloured stuffs, jewels, amber, 
corals and drugs. Further (according to a Chinese work on 
plants imported oversea) Canton must then have been open 
to foreign commerce. 

Chinese official chronicles have some details on China’s 
relations to An-Si (Parthia) and Ta-Tsin (the Eastern Roman 
Empire, and especially Syria). In 120 a.p. the King of 
Parthia sent Syrian jugglers and musicians to the Court 
of China; they acted before King An-ti on New Year’s 
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Day, 121. In October, 166, an embassy from An-Tun 
(Marcus Antoninus) the King of Ta-Tsin, came by sea by 
Tonking to the Emperor Huan-ti. According to the Chinese 
chronicle the Kings of Ta-Tsin had long wished to send em- 
bassies to China, but the An-Si prevented direct silk-trade, 
wishing to retain the monopoly of negotiating it. These 
“ambassadors ' may have been merchants, self-styled officials ; 
their gifts were not imperial in character ; such as elephant’s 
teeth, rhinoceros horns, tortoise-shells. In 284 a so-called 
embassy from Ta-Tsin gave the Emperor of China 30,000 
rolls of paper, probably a company of Syrian or Alexandrian 
merchants. Chinese writers also speak of two embassies 
from China to Ta-Tsin which did not reach their destination. 
One Kan-Ying, sent in 97, only got as far as the Persian 
Gulf. In 226 A.D. a Syrian merchant was presented to the 
Emperor of China, and accompanied back to Ta-Tsin by 
Chinese officials ; the latter was to give the King of Ta-Tsin 
(on the Syrian's advice) ten male and ten female dwarís, 
but he died on the way. But China knew something of 
Ta-Tsin, of its use of glass in architecture, of the great roads, 
and post (which China also had), of the lions and tigers which 
abounded in Mesopotamia, and also of the Pygmies and 
Amazons who lived South of Ta-Tsin. Of An-tu (Antioch), 
the capital of Ta-Tsin, they knew it consisted of four walled 
towns, with a great wall all round, and that there was a: 
clock with a golden ball that fell at every one of the twelve 
hours. 

The North of Europe was known to Rome by the amber- 
trade. The Baltic coast had long been explored ; and Pliny 
tells us of a voyage there in the first century. Under Vespasian 
there still lived a Roman knight, who had been sent there 
to purchase amber in large quantities for a gladiatorial exhi- 
bition. From Carnuntum (Petronell near Vienna) he reached 
the Baltic coast and discovered, for the first time, it was 
600 (Roman) miles from Carnuntum. This tour may have 
been unique: middlemen managed the amber-trade. And 
other articles must have been got from the North, for Roman 
coins and fabrics (especially in bronze) are found all over 
North Germany, from West Prussia to Hanover, and Den- 
mark and the South of Norway and Sweden. These finds 
point to a long and lively intercourse with the Roman world, 
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and their distribution along the great rivers and the natural 
fords into higher and drier regions indicates which were 
the commercial roads. In Silesia the oldest hoards have 
been discovered, dating from the Republic: thence the 
road led South by Moravia and Bohemia into the Empire 
and to the Adriatic. 

In East Prussia Roman coins are found partly singly 
and partly in hoards (which was taken before as a proof of 
a direct amber-trade) ; but they can hardly have come there 
before the end of the second century, probably in consequence 
of the migrations, the first of which came to light in the 
war with the Marcomanni. For the tombs in which these 
coins are found must be assigned to this date, and new forms 
of decorative articles appear with them. 

The Northern trade of the Roman is established by countless 
finds of stuffs and coins over all this wide area, and demands 
not only a long commercial route far beyond the frontiers, 
but also a large number of temporary settlements in barbarian 
lands; but only one case is mentioned in literature, in 
Tacitus. In 19 A.D., he says, Roman hucksters and mer- 
chants pierced through as far as the stronghold of the chief 
of the Marcomanni, Maroboduus (Boihemum or Boiohemum 
in Bohemia), attracted by the freedom of trade, secured by a 
special treaty, and by commercial greed ; finally settling in 
a hostile country and forgetting their own. 

The regularity of these long journeys in the first two 
centuries makes voyages of Roman, Egyptian and Greek 
merchants on smaller scales beyond the frontier normal. 
In Strabo’s time, even, fleets went from Alexandria to farthest 
Aethiopia, and the Land of the Troglodytes. Coptos, in 
Upper Egypt, teemed with merchants, who travelled into 
Aethiopia and India. Diodorus describes the Ichthyophagi 
of South Arabia on the authority of Egyptian merchants, 
who had landed on that coast. Pliny makes the journey 
from Ptolemais Therón (on the Aethiopian side of the 
Red Sea) to Adule, the principal harbour of the Troglodytes 
and Aethiopians (in an inlet South of Massowa), last five 
days: at Adule ivory, rhinoceros teeth, hippopotamus skins, 
tortoise-shell, monkeys and slaves were imported. But 
merchants travelled yet farther; to the harbour of Isis, 
ten days from Adule (South of the Babelmandeb strait), 
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where the Troglodytes brought myrrh; to the harbour of 
the Mossyli (opposite to the South Arabian coast) a staple 
for cinnamon and cassia. Rhaptum, near Zanzibar, was 
the farthest point South known to Egyptian merchants ; 
and in Vespasian's time ships sailed there from Muza in South 
Arabia. Roman merchants were the first to explore as far as 
Charax Spasinu (near the mouth of the Tigris) and report on the 
distance from the Persian Gulf : they may have journeyed there 
from Palmyra in caravans (ovvodiat); evidence is extant 
for the second and third centuries. At Petra in Arabia 
Athenodorus, the friend of Strabo, found Romans amongst 
the strangers there congregated. The inhabitants of Socotra, 
the island of Dioscoridis (near Cape Guardafui), were, accord- 
ing to the portolano of the Erythraean Sea, a mixture of 
Arabians, Indians, and Egyptian-Greeks, there engaged in 
commerce. 

Before Caesar's conquest of the ‘long-haired Gauls’, Romans 
had entered Gaul, from Narbonensis and from Italy over 
the great St. Bernhard—the pass was dangerous and the 
tribes demanded a high fee—and even as far as the savage 
Belgae. Italian merchants in Gaul trafficked most and 
best with wine, transported by river, and by waggons: a 
cask of wine bought a Celtic slave. During Caesar’s cam- 
paigns, at all the greater towns, such as Cenabum (Orleans), 
Cabillonum (Châlons), Noviodunum (Nevers) there must 
have been Roman trade-settlements of earlier date ; in the 
late Republic at all foreign trade-stations there were such, 
e.g. Delos, Alexandria and Cirta in Numidia. The Campaign 
of Marcus Vinicius, in 25 B.c., against Celtic tribes was caused 
by the barbarians murdering Roman merchants. On the 
East coast of the Black Sea, Trajan established a chain of 
forts. Arrian, at a well-chosen castle at the mouth of the 
Phasis to guard the shipping, found a garrison of 9oo select 
troops; and had a moat dug from the foundations of the 
fortress to the river, to protect such veterans and merchants 
as lived outside. 

Dioscurias or Sebastopolis was the staple-town for Caucasia ; 
seventy or even three hundred languages were said to be 
spoken there; Roman merchants had to employ 130 inter- 
preters ; under Hadrian it had a Roman garrison ; in Pliny's 
time it had been devastated. In the harbours of the Sea 
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of Azov there was a lively trade between the civilized lands 
and the steppes of South Russia. 

Thus trade from all parts of the Empire followed the eagles ; 
merchants and soldiers were fellow-ploneers. Their lanes 
of booths and huts (cannabae) quickly clustered round the 
camps, soon to become cities. Commerce was thus a great 
Romanizing agent. Ammianus Marcellinus remarks that 
Aquitaine, the part of Gaul first opened to Roman trade, 
was the least resisting to Roman culture. There is much 
evidence as to how swiftly and energetically merchants seized 
on provincial trade and often monopolized it. Narbonese 
Gaul, fifty years after the conquest, was full of Roman citizens 
and merchants; without their aid no provincial did any 
business ; every penny passed through their books. The 
tnurder of Roman merchants in Pannonia in 6 A.D. (fifteen 
years after the conquest), as in 26 A.D. amongst the Treviri, 
was the signal of revolt. In 88 B.c. Mithridates ordered 
the murder of every Italian in Asia (which had been a 
province for forty years): 80,000, or even 150,000 are said 
to have been slain. Most of this population must have 
been commercial; twenty-two years later Cicero speaks 
of industrious merchants of all ranks engaging in business 
or investing in Asia. In 46 B.c. there were at Utica 300 
Roman bankers and wholesale dealers ; in the neighbouring 
towns of Thapsus and Hadrumetum there were Roman com- 
mercial companies. London in 61 A.D. (eighteen years after 
the conquest) was thickly peopled with merchants; and 
many of the 70,000 massacred citizens and allies must have 
belonged to this class. The conventus of Roman citizens 
consisted mainly of merchants : and for the first two centuries 
in the Eastern provinces were an established institution, 
raised by their privileges and importance to great authority 
in the towns. 

Beside these Italians, many provincials settled in the 
seat of their new businesses. An inscription at Celeia (Cilli) 
(under Antoninus Pius) was subscribed for by ' Roman 
citizens of Italy and other provinces in Rhaetia’. Inscriptions 
at Augsburg speak of merchants of Lyons, Tréves and Bourges. 
At Aquileia, a tomb of a man of Cologne has been found, 
who thence traded with Dacia: at Gythion in Laconia 
that of a shipping agent from Nicomedia, resident in Cyzicus : 
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at Pola, the tomb of a clothes’ dealer from Gaul; at Celeia 
(Cilli) that of an African merchant. At places like Aquileia, 
the great staple-town for the through-traffic from the North- 
East provinces to Italy, the East, and Africa, the merchant- 
population must have been cosmopolitan. 

The most numerous, however, were the Orientals. Berytus, 
Damascus and other Phoenician and Syrian cities had 
factories at Puteoli. Tyre, in the fourth century still 
the greatest commercial city in the East, had one at Puteoli, 
and one at Rome; the latter was directed by the Tyrian 
Senate to pay 10,000 denarii to the former for expenses. 
At Perinthus a statue was erected by the Alexandrians there. 
There and at Tomi on the Black Sea (where they put up 
an altar to Serapis, and to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus), and in all great towns, Alexandrian com- 
merce abounded. The centurion who accompanied St. 
Paul to Italy found an Alexandrian ship sailing there at 
Myra in Lycia. The Syrians were the most common. As 
regards the Jews the absence of evidence for any commercial 
settlement can hardly be accident. Syrian merchants and 
factories occur everywhere, in Italian harbours, such as 
Portus, Naples, Ravenna, and Puteoli especially. A Spanish 
inscription at Malaga records a president of the Syrian college ; 
according to his tomb, set up by his father, a Syrian merchant, 
Aurelius Flavius, died at Sirmium ; another, Teym-ibn- 
Saad, a former burgess and councillor at Canavat in Syria, 
did business from Aquitaine to Lugdunum; at Apulum 
in Dacia has been found a votive stone set up by two Syrian 
merchants to Jupiter. All Syrians mentioned in Western 
inscriptions may be presumed to be merchants. The foreigners 
buried at Concordia, a little country town in North Italy 
(in the fifth century), are all Syrians, mostly Apameans ; 
and all the Greek inscriptions at Tréves are Syrian. ‘To 
the present day ’, says St. Jerome about the end of the fourth 
century, ‘commerce is the genius of the Syrians, compelling 
them to wander through the whole world, and, even now, 
when the Empire is held by barbarians, driving them to 
seek wealth in the midst of armed camps’. In the language 
of the fifth century, or, at least in Gaul, ‘Syrians’ (like 
‘Lombards’ in the Middle Ages) meant bankers. Salvianus 
speaks of the many merchants and ‘Syrians’, who owned 
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the greater part of most of the cities ; Apollinaris Sidonius, 
describing the topsyturvydom of Ravenna, says that the 
priests lend money and the 'Syrians' sing psalms. In the 
Life of St. Geneviève (about 450 A.D.) merchants travelling 
from Gaul to Antioch are mentioned ; and in the sixth cen- 
tury, there were still settlements of Syrian merchants in 
Gaul St. Gregory of Tours speaks of those at Bordeaux 
and Paris, and clearly distinguishes them from the many Jews. 
When King Guntram on the 4th July, 585, entered Orleans, 
he was greeted with songs in Latin, Syrian and Hebrew. 
In 589 the Council of Narbonne ordained that on Sunday, 
no Goth, Roman, Syrian or Greek or Jew do any labour. 
Syrian wines were in favour in Gaul in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, especially those from Gaza, Sarepta and Ascalon. 
Charlemagne even employed Greeks and Syrians to correct 
the Gospels. 


(ii) The Distribution of the Goods 


On the actual distribution little evidence is extant, but 
sufficient to show that any goods could be transported to 
any good market, anywhere. Rome was the place most 
fully supplied; the wares of all climes and seas and crafts 
were all assembled there. Aristides says Rome and Corinth 
ever had a superfluity of the world’s work: and, at Alex- 
andria, snow only might not be had. And, according to 
Libanius, Antioch with its ready market, attracted ships 
from all parts, laden with all that was best. Other great 
cities were as amply furnished. Arelate (according to a 
document of 418 a.D.), by land and sea and river, got wares 
from the East, Spain, Gaul and Africa. 

Articles, found only at a few places, partly outside the 
Empire, were everywhere on sale. In the Gazetteer of the 
World of the fourth century, Alexandria is mentioned as 
the sole distributor of paper; in the sixth century, paper 
and other Egyptian goods, such as roots and herbs, were 
exported to Marseilles, and, no doubt, other Mediterranean 
harbours. Amongst the valuables exported from Alexandria, 
the fourth-century Gazetteer mentions spices, no doubt 
comprising incense, which was in universal demand. Tin, 
an essential constituent of bronze, was then only known in 
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Spanish Galicia, West Gaul, the Sorlingian Islands and Corn- 
wall, but was in stock almost everywhere. In the early 
seventh century even, Alexandrian ships sailed direct to 
Britain, to barter corn for tin; tin was exported again to 
India and exchanged anew. The cheapness of amber is 
shown by its being worn, in Pliny’s time, by Lombard 
peasant women, in necklaces, as amulets against swellings 
of the throat. In the days of Diodorus even, the products 
of the ironworks of Elba were scattered all over the world. 
Many, then, of the Roman-made weapons, so common in 
the graves of the North from Silesia to Scandinavia, may 
have come from the smithies at Puteoli; but most came , 
from the semi-civilized frontiers, though some of the Northern 
finds have the Italian hall-nark. In Denmark, Switzerland, 
Hanover, Pomerania, England and Scotland, stewpans, 
bearing the name of Publius Cipius Polybius (or Polybus), 
have been found, shaped like those at Pompeii: and some 
of one Nigellus' fabrics at Fünen and the Savoy. Besides 
the potteries in the Greek Islands (Cnidos, Rhodes and 
Thasos), which had wide sales, in Roman times potteries 
arose in Pergamus, Saguntum, Arretium and Mutina (Modena), 
also exported in every direction, with their famous hall- 
marks. Lyons also had a brisk trade in clay articles, extending 
all over Gaul, England, Upper Italy, the Alps, the Tyrol 
. and Hungary, all with the same hall-mark. Alexandria manu- 
factured glass in all the shapes of the imported clay fabrics. 
The linen of the famous factories of Scythopolis, Laodicea, 
Byblus, Tyre and Berytus, according to the fourth-century 
Gazetteer, was also exported everywhere; and so too, says 
Procopius, the silk of Berytus and Tyre. The tariff of 301 
A.D., issued by Diocletian for the East, specifies mostly 
oriental goods, and some Western fabrics, sold in the East ; 
such as Italian wines (seven sorts), sausages and hams, 
African carpets, mantles and dresses from Gaul (e.g. the 
Nervian fabrics; Tournay still is a weaving town), and 
Numidian, Rhaetian, British clothing : Gallic linen, Tarentine 
and Asturian wool. In Laodicea Nervian mantles were 
imitated. According to Galen, so-called Falernian wine 
was exported everywhere; but, Campania being so small, 
the dealers must have manufactured something similar. 
Lastly, df the luxuries of the table, fish sauces came from 
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Cartagena (garum sociorum), tunny-fish sauce (murta) and 
others from Antibes and Byzantium ; and from Spain fresh 
jars of quince-jam went to Rome: one grocer of Reate dubs 
himself ‘ Dealer in all transmarine goods’. 


$ 3. TRAVEL IN GENERAL 


Not only change of residence, official tours, military 
marches and commercial voyages, but many professions 
compelled constant travelling. The absence of posts and 
a press and ancient customs further increased the need. 

Very many travelled to gain knowledge. To learn from 
one’s Own eyes was more usual than now ; for ancient methods 
taught much more through actual sight; and book-lore 
was rarer and less perfect. Hence the learned (such as 
Posidonius, Diodorus, Strabo, Apio, Pausanias, Dioscorides, 
Apuleius and Galen (who insists on the need of doctors travel- 
ling much) required long tours; and less eminent men, too, 
would wander far a-field to widen their scope. ‘The most 
famous philosophers’, says Cicero, ‘spent all their days 
travelling: very many never returned home’. Piutarch’s 
friend, Cleombrotos of Sparta, a rich and leisured man, 
travelled, for knowledge’ sake, visiting even the Troglodytes, 
the shrine of Ammon, and the shores of the Red Sea. And 
Cleombrotos, an honourable and high-minded man, could’ 
tell unblushingly of a prophet on the Red Sea, who spoke 
Doric, whose voice was only heard of man once a year: such 
were the travellers’ tales of that time, as to places scarce 
visited. For personal interviews travels would be under- 
taken ; Galen says he made many voyages by land and by 
sea, to meet all of the pupils of Quintus the physician. Arte- 
midorus of Daldis, the dream-reader, who was very much 
in earnest for his science, visited Greece, Italy, Little Asia, 
and the Islands, to know as many colleagues as possible, 
and learn from them. 

But youth was the time to travel and leave home. Young 
men regularly left their parents’ house to be better educated 
elsewhere. ‘Shall young men leave home and parents and 
friends and kin ’, Epictetus asks a sophist, ‘ to hear you splitting 
hairs, and to say Oh ! at your perorations ?' Every province 
and district in the more civilized parts had its academic 
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city, to which students came from far and near. Scopelianus 
the sophist was begged to found a school in his native city 
Clazomenae, and so raise its fame. Cremona and Medio- 
lanium in Cis-Alpine Gaul were much frequented, as Augusto- 
dunum in the region of the Aedui. Carthage in Africa, 
Apollonia in Epirus and Marseilles were more than provincial 
cities: at Marseilles Romans went to study. From 6-2 
B.C. Tiberius, whilst at Rhodes, was a zealous student: the 
school was much patronized in later ages as well. In the 
Asiatic provinces, Tarsus in Cilicia had most students (in 
Strabo's time, only natives) and, according to Philostratus, 
Apollonius of Tyana was there educated ; thus, too, Antioch, 
in Syria, was in Cicero'sdays a centre for learned men and learned 
studies, and, above all, Smyrna, which taught the youth 
of Little Asia, Greece, Assyria, Phoenicia and Egypt. ‘ All 
the Muses who descend to man', says Aristides, 'haunt 
Smyrna: she teems with her own sons and with foreigners : 
the town is the hearth of learning for the Continent'. But 
Rome, Alexandria and Athens surpassed all. Athens owed 
her throng of foreign students to her schools of rhetoric and 
philosophy, and her training-home for men (the Ephebs 
Institute), which was visited largely from the semi-Greek lands, 
North and South, where it was a glory to have passed through 
the recognized Hellenic school. In the third century, it 
was found that Attic had been corrupted by constant inter- 
course with young Thracians, Pontines and other barbarians. 
Sometimes there were more foreign ephebi than native: in 
55 A.D., 114 Of the former. Under Marcus Aurelius students 
came from the entire East, from Arabia and Mesopotamia, 
Libya and Egypt. Athens and Rome (and, later on, Con- 
stantinople), with their State-paid chairs, most resembled 
the modern German University. 

On the other hand, both teachers and students of all kinds 
led a migratory life. Rhetors and sophists found the nearest 
road to fame and wealth in educational and lecturing tours. 
Lucian was intended for a sculptor, but chose oratory: in 
his Dream he makes both court him: Sculpture suggests that 
her service gives him a fixed home: elsewhere Rhetoric 
declares she married him, had been a faithful wife, and 
brought him a dowry of honour and prosperity on his tours 
in Greece, Ionia, across the sea to Italy, and at last even 
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in Gaul. The most celebrated teachers then wandered far 
a-field, as Philostratus' biographies show, very much like the 
lecturers of the Renaissance. Aristides is excepted by Philostra- 
tus, as not travelling much, as having visited only Italy, Greece 
and Egypt. They began their courses with a paneygric 
of the city they were staying in; and to the eminent, 
statues would be thus locally erected : Apuleius congratulates 
himself that mean towns even granted him this honour. 

Not only amongst the rhetors and sophists, but amongst 
physicians and grammarians the circulatores or mepeodevrai 
were distinguished from the resident. The physician, Publius 
Scribonius Primigenius, a freedman, says, on his tombstone, 
that he was born at Iguvium, had travelled much, and been 
famous for his skill and his reliability. Quacks also peram- 
bulated in this fashion. When there was no post and no press, 
charlatans obtained most vogue by travelling and making 
personal acquaintances, as did Apollonius of Tyana, and 
Alexander of Abonuteichos, who used to send out emissaries 
in advance, to hawk his fame. 

Artists were mostly always on the road. The craving 
for the artistic side of life throughout the whole Roman 
world is evidenced by the countless ruins of artistic work 
in every province ; and the huge demand could only have 
been satisfied by ‘colonies, expeditions, swarms or clouds 
of artists, and artists hovering about, ready to settle down 
anywhere’. One inscription of a wandering sculptor, Zeno 
of Aphrodisias, is extant, who, trusting to his art, visited 
many cities; statues, bearing his name, have been found 
at Rome and Syracuse. 

Actors, musicians and athletes made constant tours, in 
troops, or singly ; especially in Greece and Little Asia, where 
the smaller towns even had their periodical ayves; the 
West imitated them more and more. Even in Demosthenes’ 
day, the cult of Dionysus attracted numberless votaries, 
and later ages did not fall behind. These ‘ Dionysian ’ 
artists formed regular corporations, dedicated to Dionysus, 
which played in certain places, or toured about: an Athenian 
company is mentioned at the end of the fourth century B.c. 
in an Amphictyonic decree. In the Hellenistic age, drama 
flourished most in Ionia. The greatest of all the companies 
there was that of Teos, the City of Dionysus: in Strabo's 
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time it had moved to Lebedos, and celebrated annual ‘festivals 
there, and all the sections touring about Greece and Little 
Asia met, sacrificed and competed. In the Empire these 
companies amalgamated into one, which selected Dionysus, 
or the New Dionysus the Emperor, as its patron. The 
theatrical synod at Nimes was called after Trajan, and is the 
same as one found in a later inscription ' the Holy Hadrianic 
Synod of the Honourers of Hadrian, the New Dionysus': it 
sent decrees to Ancyra in Galatia and Aphrodisias in Caria 
(one of 127 A.D. was unearthed): it is therecalled the synod 
of the artists of the realm (dm' oíxovuévgs). Under Anto- 
ninus Pius it was called ‘The Great Sacred Antonine Travel- 
ling Company of Artists of the whole Empire, honouring 
Dionysus and the New Dionysus, Antoninus Pius'. It had 
many sections, some staying for a longer or shorter while 
at the same place, especially Rome. The athletes, too, formed 
companies, which often united with the Dionysians. As 
members of these unions, or independently, famous actors, 
musicians and athletes regularly toured through Greece, 
Little Asia and Italy, as their numerous inscriptions show. 
One Marcus Sempronius Nicocrates says in an epitaph 
of his own composition that he had been a musician, poet 
and cither-player, and, above all member of a synod; 
his travels by land and sea had given him much trouble. 
Actors and athletes would often be given the freedom of 
the cities where they aroused enthusiasm. One Aurelius 
Charmus, a famous singer, a citizen of Philadelphia, Nico- 
media and Athens, won the laurel at all the sacred com- 
petitions, from the Capitoline to that of Antioch. An athlete, 
Marcus Aurelius Asclepiades, a citizen of Alexandria, Hermo- 
polis, Puteoli, Naples and Elis, a senator of Athens, and 
citizen and senator of many other cities, says he performed 
in three countries, Greece, Italy and Little Asia ; as a poet 
of the Early Empire says of Glycon the Pergamene pancra- 
tiast. A list of buildings, put up by a Corinthian priest, 
Publius Licinius Priscus Juventianus (? circa 200), mentions 
inns for athletes, who from the whole world came to the 
Isthmian games.  Festival-givers often invited artists of 
every kind from the towns most famous, e.g. in the fourth 
century, charioteers from  Laodicea, mimes from Tyre 
and Berytus, pantomimes from Caesarea, flute choruses 
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from Heliopolis and athletes from Ascalon. Of course, 
gladiatorial companies made tours. Of the transport of 
wild animals over enormous distances to the venationes I 
shall speak later. 

Feasts and spectacles, at Rome or in the provinces, attracted 
countless foreign spectators. The Olympian and the Pythian 
games assembled all Greece, not only as late as the third 
century, but even under Julian the Apostate: vehicles 
were scarce at their conclusion. Peregrinus Proteus burned 
himself to death at the Olympian Games in 165, the most 
frequented spectacle of Greece ; as Lucian says (he visited 
the Games four times), to advertise the feat thoroughly well. 

At such assemblies traders of all sorts, with an eye to profit, 
met. Dio of Prusa says that pandars with their girls travelled 
to the autumn meeting of the Amphictyonic Council at 
Pylae, and elsewhere. Pandars generally travelled much ; 
the wretches go about, says Clement of Alexandria, by sea, 
with a cargo of girls, instead of wine. Strabo says, that, 
at Carura, a place much visited for its springs (on the frontier 
between Phrygia and Caria) an earthquake swallowed up 
in one inn a whole such troop. Sempronius Nicocrates 
abandoned music, as he says, to trafic in beauties—also 
a migratory business. 

Further, even the banished and relegated might attend 
the great festivals, the Mysteries of Eleusis, the Feast of 
Dionysos at Argos, the Pythia at Delphi, the Isthmian Games 
at Corinth. Of the religious festivals, the Eleusinian Mysteries 
attracted Romans even more than any other: Athens was 
crowded at that season. Next ranked the Mysteries of 
Samothrace, especially with the Romans, as it was fabled 
Troy had thence been colonized : hence many Roman generals 
and officials were initiated, and endowed the shrine. Thus 
this distant, inaccessible island was a centre of pilgrimage, 
as is now Athos, especially in the height of the summer, when 
the festival was held. Inscriptions in Samothrace record 
ambassadors from Macedonia, Little Asia and Thrace, Crete, 
Elis and Rome (whose legates are called mystae pis), as well 
as individuals. ‘With the same awe as the modern Greek 
skipper or wanderer gazes at Athos, his ancestor may have 
sought the high cliff of Samothrace ; and, in both places, 
a priesthood, equally ignorant, similarly gabbling traditionally 
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holy formulas, may have impressed the people and sterilized, 
custom, language and art.’ To-day only the shepherd's 
voice is heard. 

Besides these, there were other pilgrimages, to Eresos in 
Lesbos, where the footmarks are carved upon the flag-stones, 
and inscriptions read ' Remember the brethren’ ; to Comana 
in Pontus, whither, at the procession of the great goddess, 
both men and women flocked, some in pursuance of a vow to 
offer sacrifice. This place was also the centre of the Armenian 
trade, and full of ¢raipu, who mostly belonged to the 
temple; a little Corinth. And many, like Apuleius, may 
have wandered from shrine to shrine and sought manifold 
initiations and propitiations. And never were the oracles 
of Greece, Little Asia, Egypt and Italy more visited than 
in the first two centuries. 

Voyages for health were also very common. Doctors 
are right, says Epictetus, to recommend a change of air for 
lingering illnesses. Lunacy, constant headaches, paralysis, 
dropsy, bladder troubles, and especially incipient lung 
diseases, and spitting of blood were thought curable by 
a change of climate: consumptives were sent from Italy 
by sea to Egypt or Africa. Galen says many such con- 
sumptives returned seemingly cured, and remained in health 
for some years, but relapsed owing to excesses in living. Some- 
times they were advised residence in pinewoods, or milk- 
cures in mountains overhanging the sea ; Galen recommends, 
for their situation, air, vegetation and cattle, Stabiae (Castella- 
mare, still so used). In the sixth century, even, Mons 
Lactarius, near Stabiae, was a home for consumptives ; 
Cassiodorus praises ‘the good air of the place, its fertility : 
the sweet herbs, and the healthy milk, which alone suffice 
tocure’. Anticyra in the Gulf of Crisa was the most famous 
place for medicinal preparations: it was more visited by 
patients than the Anticyra at the foot of Mount Oeta, where 
the best hellebore grew, for at the former it was better con- 
cocted. The temples of Aesculapius, Isis and Serapis, with 
their hospitals, were very much sought. 

Bathing resorts were used as much as they are now, and 
many of the springs had been discovered, such as Baden, 
near Zürich (as early as 160 A.D. a busy invalid town), and 
the thermae of Teplitz, Ems, Pyrmont, Aix-la-Chapelle contain 
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many Roman implements. Bath was visited very soon after 
the occupation, and richly fitted up. Many fine ruins are 
still there of the temple of the goddess Sulis, or Minerva, 
or other deities, remains of the baths, several artistic fragments 
(a ‘ woman's bust of Domitian’s time ’amongst them). Almost 
all the inscriptions and dedications are of the end of the 
first and beginning of the second century ; but the continued 
popularity of the place may still be inferred, the older buildings 
being used in reconstructions. Remains of Roman bathing- 
resorts, often very gorgeous, can be traced along all the 
Mediterranean coasts, and in Africa, e.g. in Hamam Rirra 
in Algeria, the Pyrenecs, the Carpathians (Mehadia), the 
Alps and Auvergne. Some of these were also pleasure- 
resorts, e.g. Baiae, Aedepsus, Canobus. Men also travelled 
for distraction and recreation. 

It will thus be seen that travelling in the Empire was 
more extensive than in Europe up to the nineteenth century. 
This impression will be strengthened, after considering tours 
for recreation and education, the knowledge of which is 
essential to the student of Roman civilization. 


CHAPTER VII 


TOURING UNDER THE EMPIRE 


I. THE INFREQUENCY AND LIMITEDNESS OF DIS. 
COVERIES—THE GEOGRAPHICAL HORIZON—THE 
EXTENT AND AIM OF TOURS 


THE ease of travelling and the good communications must 
have been widely felt as an incentive. Voyages were more 
often then made to gain new impressions and education than 
now. Pliny calls human nature ‘migratory and curious’. 
* Many ’, says Seneca, ' make sea-voyages, endure long jour- 
neys alone, for some remote sight. For Nature, self-conscious 
of her craft and beauty, made us born admirers : her jewels 
would be lost in a wilderness’. Very many gladly ‘ traversed 
unknown cities, visited new seas, were at home everywhere ’. 
The love of roaming, which drove Hadrian through all his 
provinces, and urged him on ‘ to see with his own eyes all he 
had read of in any part’, was very general. ‘Despite the 
insecurity of human life’, says the Epicurean Philodemus, 
‘many, and philosophers even, are fools enough to set aside 
sO many coming years for studies at Athens, so many for 
Greece or barbarian lands’. 

But this does not mean that there were then any voyages of 
discovery. The desire of exploring the unknown was weak 
in antiquity, and even fancy scarcely passed the limits of 
knowledge. At its greatest extent, ancient geography knew 
nothing of a third of Europe, or of Asia save the South-West, 
or of Africa save the North ; and even on the well-trodden 
frontiers of the known world, truth could not altogether 
banish fable, even amongst the learned. 

No Columbus dared sail the Western Ocean, which, like 
the north, was thought, some way off the coast, impenetrable 
for ships; and Strabo and Aristides thought a continent 
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between Western Europe and Asia possible, and Seneca 
thought that, in a few centuries, the ocean would cease to 
be an unsurmountable barrier, and a new Tiphys would 
discover lands beyond Thule. 

But the Romans attained no more than this vague idea. 
The history of their navigation shows how little they under- 
stood nature as a study. The extent and the frontiers of 
the great Empire seemed to invite explorations on the high 
sea. The masters of the world possessed the Iberian, Lusi- 
tanian and Mauretanian coasts, yet scarcely knew of the 
Atlantic islands off North Africa. Some Andalusian skippers 
made Madeira (about 19,000 stadia from Africa), and des- 
cribed to Gaius Sertorius its soft warm climate, fertility and 
equableness ; it was thought and called Homer's Elysium or 
the Isles of the Blest. Sertorius yearned to retire to this 
magic calm from the turmoil of war, but was prevented by his 
followers. No Roman ever after attempted to reach them. 
Yet the Canary Islands had been described by Juba of Maure- 
tania, the greatest authority on Africa of ancient times (he 
married a daughter of Antony and Cleopatra), and by Statius 
Sebosus, a Roman knight of uncertain date. Pausanias 
obtained facts as to the satyrs from a Carian sailor Euphe- 
mus, who, on his way to Italy, had been blown out into the 
Atlantic, ‘ where no one sails’. His ship touched an island 
inhabited by satyrs. They were red creatures with tails, 
who, without uttering a sound, attacked the women in the 
ship; one was abandoned to them. 

Between 480 and 450 B.c. Hanno the Carthaginian made 
an expedition of sixteen days beyond Cape Verde, but the 
knowledge gained became lost or dimmed. Strabo, for 
instance, denies the existence of the Isle of Cerne (? Agadir) 
discovered by Hanno. On the Guinea Coast Hanno was on 
two nights alarmed by the glowing grass and trees, especially 
near Sierra Leone, where he called the Sagras mountain the 
Chariot of the Gods. He landed at the Isle of Harang in 
the Bissáo group, and there saw by day only forests, and at 
night :fires, and heard flutes, cymbals, drums and voices: 
he left the island affrighted. His facts correspond with 
modern experience : the heat compels the negroes to rest all 
day, and conduct their noisy festivals at night. An author, 
followed by Pomponius Mela and the Elder Pliny, possibly 
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Cornelius Nepos, fused both tales into one fable. But Mela 
mentions, as his site, the coast South of the Mountain of the 
Gods, and Pliny the foot of the Atlas on the West coast. 
This fabulous range was towards the ocean wild and waste, 
and on the African side filled with shadowy fruitful trees and 
springs. By day no man was to be seen ; the wayfarer sank 
into awed silence at the terrible sight of hills piercing the 
clouds and climbing up to the zone of the moon. At night 
there was a light of many fires and a din of satyrs and Pans, 
to the banging of cymbals and the sound of flutes. Pliny, 
confusing the Mauretanian Atlas with the mountains on the 
Bay of Bissdo, apologizes for his vague and contradictory 
account by pleading the laziness of the Roman authorities 
in Mauretania: it had been held since 40 A.D.; there were 
five colonies in it, and the governors vied in penetrating as 
far as the Atlas. But their indolence in discovery did not 
prevent them from lying to conceal their ignorance, and 
such veracious and authoritative tales found ready credence. 
Suetonius Paulinus in 41 A.D. was the only Roman general 
who crossed the Atlas, and nothing resulted. He found the 
lower heights covered with forests of new, cypress-like trees 
(now called a*'ar), and the summits with eternal snow. Beyond 
the Atlas he marched through deserts of black sand, in which 
black, burnt-looking rocks rose up, uninhabitable even in the 
winter through heat, up to the river Ger (gir is, in Berber, 
flowing water), possibly the Wadi Sus, which flows into the sea 
South of Cape Ighir (30° 31” N. Lat.). He learnt of people who 
lived on dog-flesh in a region full of wild beasts, elephants 
and snakes, and obviously did not try to attain it. 

In the middle of the Continent war and commerce pierced 
further south. In 19 B.c. Lucius Cornelius Balbus marched 
from Oea (Tripoli) through a people who lived in huts of salt- 
rock, and a long chain of black cliffs (now Harudj-el-aswad) 
into Phazania (Fezzan) ; he conquered many cities and tribes, 
and carried pictures of them in his triumph: amongst them, 
Cydamus (Ghadames) and Garama, the capital of the King 
of the Garamantes (the Tedas: on the site of the abandoned 
city of Djerma-Kadim, or Old Djerma). Cydamus (30° 15’ 
was an ally of Rome and Constantinople until the Arab 
invasion. Under Justinian the natives. were converted to 
Christianity : the place was permanently garrisoned ; and an in- 
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scription of the reign of Alexander Severus has been found there. 
The Roman milestones extended, according to Barth, as far as 
31? 30° N. Lat. On the northern edge of the Hammada Barth 
discovered several Roman graves, two in good preservation, 
forty-eight and twenty-five feet high, probably the tombs of 
commandants of the Third Legion, there stationed. The 
southernmost of these monuments at Old Djerma (26? 22’) 
proves the permanence of these Roman settlements. Pliny says, 
that the way to them was formerly unknown, as the ‘ robbers of 
this people ' had covered the wells (discoverable to local experts) 
with sand, but, that after a war they waged against Oea, 
a road four days shorter had been found, called ' Past the 
Head of the Rock’: probably because this straight westerly 
road passed by the declivity of the Ghurian at its steepest. 
Pliny repeats Herodotus on the Garamantes and Troglodytes 
of Aethiopia ; the Garamantes pastured their calves backwards, 
and the Aethiopians ate snakes, and talked in hisses like 
snakes. The trade with both races was mostly in jewels, 
especially, even in Carthaginian times, rubies and garnets. 
Balbus, in his triumph, showed a picture of Mount Gyri, with 
a legend that jewels grew on it. Garama was the starting- 
point of two Roman journeys of discovery into Africa, of 
which Ptolemy tells. Septimius Flaccus from Garama in 
three months reached Aethiopia; Julius Maternus, of Great 
Leptis, also started from Garama, and, like modern Europeans, 
under the protection of a Garamantian chief, intent on Aethiop 
booty, reached Agisymba in four months, ' where the rhino- 
ceroses meet ' ; a country at least as far South as the watered 
valley of the Chad. 

‘The eternal riddle of Africa’, the source of the Nile, 
Nero undertook to solve by a campaign in Aethiopia. His 
expedition ' went up the White Nile to the great reed-swamps 
at the mouth of the Keilak and Gazelle river, where the 
principal stream was called Kir. Amongst the negro tribes 
thus discovered were the Syrbotae (or dwellers on the Syr 
(or Kir, to-day Shir) ; the Medimni or Medin, the Olabi (or 
Eliab), Simbarri and Palugges (so-called by Aristocreon in 
Pliny, and by Brun Rollet the Barris and Poludjis). 

Nero's explorers brought back tales of misshapen men, 
earless dwarfs with an extra mouth ; but, at all times, the 
unknown becomes the fabulous. The White Nile up to modern 
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times has been the home of monstrosities, and the natives made 
up such tales to terrify the elephant-hunter. 

Naturally, the East and India were ever being garnished by 
phantasy. Lucretius makes an impenetrable hedge of the ivory 
tusks of ' snake-handed elephants ' completely shut India off : 
Virgil makes its trees loftier than any arrow could fly. Dio 
of Prusa describes India as a Paradise, on the authority of 
merchants who had visited its harbours, and little else. There 
streams flowed of milk and honey, oil and wine; the «arth 
of herself gave nourishment to men ; the meadows were aglow 
with flowers, the trees rich in shade and fruit ; the birds sang 
sweeter than any instrument; a mild warmth lasted all the 
year round, and men, who knew not of disease, age or poverty, 
lived for 400 years. The people lived a perpetual fes- 
tival, but the Brahmans devoted themselves to abstention 
and contemplation and rigorous asceticism: they drink of 
the well of wisdom, one taste of which breeds everlasting 
desire. 

And, on the farthest North, legend was persistent. The 
tale of a happy Hyperborean land of eternal spring, of a half- 
year day and half-year night, was half-believed in by Pliny. 
Tacitus says, that, in the North, there was a cold moveless 
sea of ice, the limit of the world : the sun sinks so near there 
as to fill the night with radiance and dim the stars, and its 
splash in the sea had been heard. But the tales of creatures 
with men's faces and animals' bodies he dismissed. Deme- 
trius of Tarsus, a learned friend of Plutarch, was commissioned 
by the Emperor to examine more closely the uninhabited 
islands scattered about Britain, of which some were called 
Isles of demons and heroes. He visited the one nearest, 
whose few inhabitants were deemed sacred by the Britons. 
A sudden squall ensued, and, he was told, a spirit of the 
mighty ones had gone up. On one of these barren islands 
lay Cronos, held captive by Briareus, and many spirits as his 
retinue. The idea of those coasts being the abode of the 
dead occurs later in various forms. 

But travel generally was limited to a narrower part of the 
known world. Very few, excepting merchants ventured 
beyond the frontiers of the Empire. Strabo was of opinion 
that few geographers would have journeyed farther than he; 
from East to West he had gone from the East of Armenia 
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to the West coast of Italy, and from North to South from 
the Black Sea to the frontier of Aethiopia. Pausanias, on 
his long distant voyages (in Libya, Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, 
Little Asia, Greece, Italy, Sicily), had not met any one who 
had seen Babylon or Susa. On the Danube, in Trajan's 
time, except merchants and army-contractors, there were 
few strangers to be seen. In the Empire, journeys for plea- 
sure or instruction were rarely made in the North, to which 
Tacitus' phrase in reference to Germany applied: that no 
one would quit Italy to see such countries. 

But in the Western provinces travels for mere sight-seeing 
were common. Gaul and Spain were thoroughly Romanized, 
and possessed much that was attractive. Gaul was not 
Cicero's Gaul, but a land of charming scenery and cultured 
people. Publius Annius Florus, the African poet, after fail- 
ing in the Capitoline éyó» at Rome in 9o or 94, journeyed 
afar for distraction to Sicily, Crete, the Cyclades, Rhodes and 
Egypt, then across Italy by land to the Gallic Alps and the 
pale Northern peoples; thence Westwards to the Pyrenees, 
as awesome in their height and eternal snow as the Alps. 
At last he settled at Tarraco. In Spain Gades, where Posi- 
donius stopped a long time, was a popular tourists' resort. 
Cicero says that to have seen the mouth of the Black Sea 
and the gulf, first entered by the Argo, counted for something, 
as did visiting that torrential ocean strait, which divided 
Europe from Africa. Aristides, too, designed sailing through 
the pillars of Hercules, but was prevented by illness. Besides 
the Temple of Melkarth, or Hercules, at Gades, a very ancient 
Phoenician building of cedar-wood, may have been an in- 
ducement. 

Provincials, natural, aimed first at Rome. Florus at 
Tarraco met some Baeticans who had just come back from 
Rome. But most Roman travellers went either to Italy 
and Sicily or South and East, to Greece, Little Asia and 
Egypt (after Augustus' reign), as the literature shows. These 
three countries Pliny the Younger calls nearest to the learned. 
Ovid (born 43 B.c.) had only seen Sicily, Athens and Little 
Asia. At his time it may not have been usual to visit Egypt 
(which was made a province in 30 B.C.) In 8 a.D., on his 
way to Tomi, in a poem he mentions it as a usual tourists’ 
resort, but he was not, as erewhile, on the way to Athens or 
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Little Asia, or the regal City of Alexander, or the charms of 
the Nile. Many remarkable sights near Rome, says Pliny, are 
unknown, or only hearsay ; had they been in some Greece 
or Little Asia, or Egypt or other tourists' country, they would 
have been visited. Hence, after Italy, these countries were 
the most frequented. 


II. ITALY—VILLEGGIATURE ON THE COAST AND IN 
THE HILLS—BAIAE 


Italy offered many charming little excursions. Seneca 
describes how short ramblings by sea and land may afford 
change of scene and allay weariness. The lusciousness of 
Campania might rouse a desire for the wilder landscapes 
and woods of Lucania and Bruttii. Sated with these barren 
regions, the traveller would go to Tarentum, and ABEE 
back to the Roman circus and amphitheatre. 

But these tours of relaxation were only for individuals. 
For the mass, in the summer and early autumn all the roads 
were thronged with Romans, who left the sultry feverish 
city empty. As summer residences places easily accessible 
in the hills and on the Latian and Campanian coasts, and 
the Etrurian, were chosen. The leaders of the Republic 
had villas in such spots : Cicero had villas at Arpinum, his 
favourite one at Tusculum, and at Antium, Astura, Formiae, 
Cumae, Puteoli and Pompeii; Pompey at Alba, Tusculum, 
Formiae, in Falernium, Cumae, Baiae, Tarentum, Alsium, 
and others. And so, too, with leading men in the Empire. 
The Aurelii Symmachi in the fourth century had fifteen 
villas, partly near the City, partly at popular places on the 
Latin coast and in the Bay of Naples. Martial and Statius 
give lists of the principal summer resorts ; there were always 
imperial villas at them. Of his own Augustus most frequented 
those on the sea or the islands of Campania (such as Capri), 
or in towns near Rome (Tibur, Praeneste, Lanuvium). When 
Martial was sending his fifth book to Domitian, he was uncer- 
tain whether the Emperor was enjoying the view of the 
lake of Nemi on the one side and the sea on the other from 
the Albanian heights, or was at Antium, * where the smooth 
sea is so near Rome', or at Caieta, Circeii, or on the white 
cliffs of Terracina with their healthful springs. At Tusculum 
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there were at least four imperial villas, administered by a 
special procurator and staff, and at least forty private ones. 
Thus, change of scenery was amply provided for, and 
every season or climate could have its villa. ‘In Naples’, 
Marcus Aurelius as Caesar writes to Fronto in 143, ‘the 
weather is good but changeable. The nights are mild, as 
at Laurentum ; at cockcrow, it is as cool as Lanuvium ; at 
sunrise as cold as on the Algidus; the forenoon as sunny 
as at Tusculum ; the midday as hot as at Puteoli; the after- 
noon and evening temperate, as at Tibur’. The Baiae season 
was in March and April: Nero invited his mother there for 
the Feast of Quinquatrus (the 19th-23rd March). In the height 
of the summer people went to Praeneste, Aricia, Tibur, 
Tusculum, the Anio, or Mount Algidus, a wooded range of 
hills extending from Tusculum and Velitrae to Praeneste. 
Many places (like Pliny's Laurentine villa) were suitable 
for summer and winter alike: Antium was visited not only 
in the hot season but in the rainy winter solstice: and the 
coast of Luna (Spezzia) and of the Maremma was protected 
by high cliffs, and moderate in both winter and summer. 
Places in South Italy, such as Velia and Salernum, were 
winter resorts; but Tarentum, the picturesque and remote, 
with its mild winter and long spring and generous nature, 
more so even than in Campania, was the great favourite. 

Besides the Roman remains at these places, literature 
evidences the charm of these villeggiature. At Centumcellae 
(Cività Vecchia), according to Pliny's description, Trajan's 
magnificent villa stood in the midst of green fields, close 
on the coast, where a harbour was being built (106-7) and 
an artificial island of massive stone to dam the breakers 
and give a good entrance on both sides. Its stone front 
was then even rising out of the water, splashed by the tossing 
sea. Breakwaters were afterwards built up to the island. 

At Alsium (near Palo), where Pompey, and later on Virginius 
Rufus (who died in 97), built a villa as a home for old age, 
there are ruins all along the sea some 450 metres in length, 
extending inland some 200 metres, with mosaic floors, marble 
walls, ante-fixes, lead water-pipes, isinglass panes; probably 
the remains of some imperial castles, separately administered. 
At this 'charming sea-resort' Marcus Aurelius rested for 
four days in 161 A.D., and Fronto in a letter gently reproached 
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him for working hard, instead of basking, sleeping in the sun 
at noon, sauntering by the shore, or rowing on the calm 
sea, listening to the measured beat of the oars, and at last, 
after the bath, feasting royally on mussels, fish and frutti 
di mare and other dainty fare. 

At Ostia, a very lively place in the second century, where 
Varro mentions the villa of Seius, Gellius, one summer evening, 
was rambling with Favorinus and other philosophers, dis- 
coursing on the use of virtue to confer happiness; not many 
years later, perhaps for the feast of the vintage, Minucius 
Felix, the Christian, was walking there with a Christian and 
a heathen friend. They walked to the edge of the winding 
shore, where the curly waves bespattered their shoes on the 
sand, saw, where the beached boats were resting on tree- 
trunks, boys playing ducks and drakes, and at last sat down 
on the extremity of the breakwater that protected the 
swimmers, to consider the old and the new morality. 

The shore from Ostia to Lavinium (Prattica) is now deserted ; 
but then an intermittent row of country-houses lined it, a 
series of little towns. At Lavinium there was the villa of 
Pliny the Younger (of which there is a full description) and an 
imperial villa, into the cool laurel groves of which Commodus 
in 188 withdrew to flee the plague raging at Rome. 

At Astura, on the island formed by the river Astura at 
its mouth, was a villa of Cicero's; surrounded by a dense 
wood, land and sea gave it an air of isolation, where grief 
might be indulged. It looked out on Antium, and the much- 
visited promontory of Circe. ‘The blue rocky sphinx, visible 
from all parts, guards the entrance to the Paradise of the 
South from the Pontine Marshes.’ There was an imperial 
villa there. 

But Antium, on its long rocky promontory, was, in Repub- 
lican times even, and yet more under the Empire, the queen 
of sea-cities, with splendid temples and palaces, invading the 
domain of the ocean, a favourite resort of the Emperors: 
Caligula and Nero were born there. From its palaces come 
many of the greatest works of art, the Belvedere Apollo, 
and the Borghese gladiator: its ruins extend over three 
miles ; from the depths of the sea remains of this lost majesty 
emerge through the transparent water: far and near is 
the coast strewn with priceless pieces of marble, worn smooth 
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by the waves and covered with gravel (such as verde and 
giallo antico, pavonazzetto, etc.). 

The bay of Terracina (the gulf of Gaeta) was also lined 
in with handsome sea-towns, with villas and country-houses 
in between. Martial once spent the early spring with his 
friend Faustinus at his villa near Anxur, when the earth 
was decking herself, and the nightingales were singing. He 
enjoyed resting there in the sunshine in his tunic, in the 
park, with brooks around him, on the firm sand on the river 
bank; with the sunlit heights reflected in the waters, and 
his bedroom overlooking the sea and the river (the canal 
that ran beside the Via Appia to Rome). On the Monte 
Sant' Angelo (Collis Neptunius) the ground floor of a Roman 
palace with a splendid view is still to be seen. Near Terra- 
cina, amongst other ' huge caves, with magnificent buildings 
in them’ (Strabo) was the Villa Spelunca (Sperlonga) between 
the vine-clad heights of Fundi and the sea, where Sejanus, 
dining with Tiberius in a natural cave, saved Tiberius’ life, 
at the risk of his own, as the roof fell in. 

Next ranked the coast of Caieta, studded as it was with 
villas, and Formiae, where Martial's friend, Apollinaris, had 
a villa, enjoyed much more by the domestics than by their 
master. There a gentle wind stirred the surface of the calm 
sea and forwarded the gaily painted boat on. A visitor 
might fish from his bedroom window, lying on his pillows, 
and the fish-pond was stocked with the most expensive 
sorts. Sergius Julius Frontinus also had a villa at Formiae ; 
and Symmachus calls the bay the abode of the Graces. 
Minturnae on(the Liris, with the grove and temple of the nymph 
Marcia, was the residence of Apicius the glutton; and Castri- 
cius Firmus, the honourer of Plotinus, also had a house there. 
On the coast between Cumae and Misenum was the villa 
of Servilius Vatia, which was described by Seneca: its ruins 
are still to be seen, with two artificial grottoes, one of which 
never sees the sun, and the other sees it all day, and a canal 
from the sea through a plane-grove leading to the Lacus 
Acherusius, in which fishing went on when the sea was too 
rough. The pleasures of Baiae without the disadvantages 
could there be had. 

But recreation and distraction was mostly found in the 
Gulf of Naples, under the great crater, even in the late 
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Republic. The road from Misenum to Surrentum was a 
pearl necklace of cities and villas, almost continuous: the 
choice of residence was immense. Statius, in his poem 
to his wife, mentions one part, bidding her leave Rome and 
come to his abode, where summer and winter were mild, 
and a calm sea, peace and quiet invited a leisurely life. For 
there lay Naples, the city of temples and columned public 
places, its theatres covered and open, where a periodical 
festival was held, ranking next to the Capitoline. There 
merriment ruled, and a freedom combining Roman dignity and 
Greek licence. The neighbourhood was a delightful one: one 
could visit the shore of Baiae, or the Sibyl’s grotto at Cumae, 
or Misenum, or the grape clusters of Gaurus or Capri; 
from Capri a lighthouse vied with the moon : or the vineyards 
of Bacchus, and the heights of Surrentum, beloved of the 
other gods, or the healing waters of Ischia. 

These places and others are often mentioned as resorts 
for relaxation. Many, like Virgil, were glad to leave the 
bustle of Rome for ever and live in Naples the peaceful and 
enjoyable, ‘the city of idle repose’, ‘a Greek colony with 
Greek leisure, games, art and learning, down to the destruction 
of the prosperity and culture of Italy’. Others retired 
there after an active life, such as Silius Italicus, who owned 
several country-houses at Naples, richly decorated with 
statues and busts. The name of one of the villas has come. 
down; Pausilypon (Sans-souci) has become the name of 
the hills between Naples and Puteoli: it belonged to Vedius 
Pollio, who used to feed his lampreys with fat slaves. The 
tunnel] through it was cut by Cocceius at Agrippa's order. 
Seneca, one day, on the way from Baiae to Naples, chose 
the land-route, and escaped sea-sickness to suffer the oppres- 
sion of the dust of this dark torchlit crypta Neapohtana. 
At Puteoli, a harbour town, a favourite place for building 
in Cicero's days, Gellius once spent his summer holidays 
with the rhetor Antonius Julianus, and there the great Greek 
grammarian Herodian composed his Convivium. At Misenum, 
Lucullus built a lofty villa with a view over the Gulf of Naples 
and the Tuscan Sea: the Emperors afterwards held it: 
Tiberius often stayed there, and it was there he died. 

The opposite coast, before the first known outbreak of 
Vesuvius in 79 and its ravages, was quite different in appear- 
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ance. Except the crater, apparently extinct, the entire 
mountain was covered with fields and vineyards: the view 
from Capri, says Tacitus, was splendid, before the changes 
wrought by Vesuvius. Martial, writing in 88, says, that 
ashes now covered the finest vine presses; and on those 
heights, beloved of Bacchus, satyrs had danced, and the 
cities of Venus and Hercules had stood. Stabiae (Castel- 
lamare) was overwhelmed with ashes at the same time; 
its neighbourhood was used as a residence for patients on 
a milk-cure. The height of Surrentum must have been most 
richly garnished with villas: on the South-West promontory 
stood a temple of Minerva, after whom the Cape is named 
to the present day. Statius’ description of the villa of 
Pollius Felix of Puteoli between the Capes of Surrentum 
and Massa, gives an idea of the beauty and splendour of 
these houses. The wine of this coast stood in comparatively 
high favour: besides Bacchus, Minerva, Neptune and Venus 
seemed to have been patron-deities: Virgil invokes Venus 
to aid him to finish the poem in glorification of her son, 

Augustus received Capri from Naples in exchange for Ischia 
and adorned it with palaces. Tiberius stayed there eleven 
years (26-37 A.D.). He erected twelve villas, named after 
the principal gods: a few ruins remain; the fragments 
of his own residence, the villa of Jupiter, are less scanty : 
it was at the North End of the island near the foundations 
of the lighthouse mentioned by Statius. ‘ What a wonderful 
sight the beautiful island must have been, adorned with 
temples, arcades, statues, theatres, and parks and roads, 
and its heights with marble palaces.’ The view from the 
villa of Jupiter over the whole gulf, and the Gulf of Salerno 
and the open sea was incomparable. 

‘Thus all the shore from Toscana to Terracina, from Terra- 
cina to Naples, and round the Gulf up to Salerno, was lined 
with marble palaces, baths, gymnasia, temples, a wreath 
of Roman splendour. Any one then walking along the 
beach, and seeing all these abodes of pleasure, competing 
with the towns, must have rejoiced at the magic of civilization. 
To-day, on this Elysian coast, there are only the weather- 
beaten keeps of the Middle Ages, built to guard against pirates.’ 

Naturally the coasts remoter from Rome, and less 
accessible, were not as much visited as the West coast: but 
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they were not left deserted. Scyllacium (Squillace—the Gulf 
of Squillace in Calabria) is described by Cassiodorus. The 
town lay grape-shaped on hills overlooking the bay, with 
views on the blue sea and green fields. It received the full 
light of the rising sun; the winter was sunny and the summer 
cool: the fisheries were rich: Cassiodorus had a fishpond 
there. Out of the town, vineyards, cornfields and olive 
woods might be seen; it was pure country. The excellent 
situation made many who came there to rest, visit it and 
occasion expense to the city council. 

On the East coast, there were also magnificent pleasure- 
resorts and villas. Nero's paternal aunt Domitia owned 
properties at Baiae and Ravenna; and he poisoned her 
to secure them for himself. At both places he built pleasure- 
houses, which were kept up to the days of Cassius Dio. A 
decision of Celsus the jurist (under Trajan and Hadrian) 
refers to a tennis-hall being erected in the Park of one Aure- 
lius Quietus at Ravenna, and the repair of the heating-pipes : 
Quietus went there every summer. ‘ Altinum, a harbour, 
between Patavium and Aquileia was, in Martial's time, 
filled with villas like those at Baiae, and like the canals of 
the terra ferma at Venice: it was so beautiful that Martial 
wanted to die there, as Horace did at Tibur. Probably, 
when Ravenna became a capital after Diocletian, the 
Adriatic coast was more and more sought after. Cassiodorus 
praises Istria, a region rich in wine, oil and corn, as the 
Campania of Ravenna, with its Baiae, more than one Avernus, 
fish-ponds and oyster-basins. ‘The castles (praeiorsa) are 
strung together like pearls.’ Off the coast, there was a 
chain of islets. 

Of the mountains of Italy, both in the Republic and under 
the Empire, the Albanian and Sabine ranges near Rome 
were most used as country residences. On to the walls 
of the Roman villas were built medieval castles and town 
settlements, e.g. Frascati and Albano; Albano was the camp 
of the Second Parthian Legion, before the reign of Constantine, 
and is built up of fragments of villas: Domitian’s villa 
seems to have been near the Villa Barberina between Albano, 
and Castel Gandolfo. The wild banks of the Anio, also, 
were lined with country-houses, amongst them, Nero’s palace 
at Subiaco. 
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Perhaps the most naturally beautiful was Tibur (Tivoli): 
its palaces were gorgeous—the villa of Manilius Vopiscus is 
described by Statius, and is an instance—but the huge villa 
of Hadrian was the most splendid: it had two wings, East 
and West, and other sections named after famous places, 
such as Canopus, Tempe; three centuries of spoliation and 
collection (since Pope Alexander VI) have not exhausted 
the works of art it contains. 


BAIAE 


Very many travellers started out by the Via Appia, which 
went straight over the Albanian Hills; and thence to Cam- 
pania and Puteoli and Brundusium, Italy's two chief harbours : 
the fine busy road was also much used for shorter journeys. 
On it, the rich man, weary of the town, would drive in a 
frantic hurry to his Albanian villa, there to be bored and 
return to Rome. On it many a fine lady, with her retinue 
of men, as Propertius' Cynthia, travelled, ostensibly to do 
honour to Juno at Lanuvium ; herself the great sight, driving 
her horses—as women frequently did; to the poet's disgust 
a rival of his was accompanying her, in a richly upholstered 
carriage with silk curtains, and two Molossians with collars 
leaping alongside. Or some upstart freedman might be 
showing his expensive ponies. Women also made pilgrim- 
ages with wreaths in their hair, and bearing torches to fulfil 
some vow to Diana at the wooded lake Nemi, ‘ Diana’s 
Mirror'; there in the heat of the summer a great festival 
was celebrated, and water and land alike, day and night, 
glistened with torches. Young men, too, will have followed 
Ovid's advice, and availed themselves of this opportunity. 
The popularity of the spot is vouched for by a settlement 
of beggars, about the end of the first century, between the 
Vallariccia and Ganzano. 

But now the ' Queen of roads' is a desolation ; on both 
sides of it stretches the undulating green Campagna, with 
ruins of arches of cloacae, and here and there some dull house. 
Occasionally, a two-wheeled carriage with piled wine-casks 
rolls over the ancient stones, or the mounted shepherds of 
the Campagna drive their droves of sheep and kine, and 
the dreary song of the field-labourer echoes in the distance 
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And, beyond Alba and Lanuvium, the Via Appia hummed 
with life, for travellers streamed to Campania or the Gulf 
of Naples, a natural Lotus-eaters' land, to seek health, 
recreation or license. Baiae was the first of the pleasure- 
cities of antiquity, ' the golden shore of the Goddess of Love, 
the gracious gift of proud Nature'; her smooth shore was 
ringed in with green hills. There dwelt the Nereids. There 
were various natural springs, the hot sulphur baths, built 
over the springs, being most used. Baiae catered alike 
gorgeously for the cure of the sick and the pleasures of the 
sound ; in it were many imperial palaces, and each succeeding 
monarch sought to outdo his predecessor. The most important 
coast buildings are represented on rough glass ware of the 
period of decay, with legends such as lighthouse, Nero's 
pond, oyster pond, the second pond, the wood, the park, 
probably intended as presents or souvenirs. Villas were 
built on the heights, or on the shore, or into the sea. They 
almost always had gardens, which were artificially laid out, 
and with their alleys of myrtles and planes and shorn hedges 
occupied much room. There were many shady arbours. 
A poet finds the place particularly well suited for meetings 
for Mars and Venus, as Vulcan was kept off by the waters and 
the Sun could not spy through the trees. A real country 
home, like that of Faustinus, the friend of Martial, with 
stacks of corn and vintages, herds of cattle and poultry- 
yards would have been exceptional at Baiae. The magnificent 
villas were a city in themselves, and continually extending. 
At least in the early second century, Old and New Baiae 
were distinguished (Hadrian died at the former on the 17th July, 
I17 A.D). And, later, the town grew yet more; Alexander 
Severus erected palaces and other buildings, and laid out 
great ponds of sea-water; for 500 years it was the greatest 
fashionable resort of the ancient world. In Cicero's time 
the air was considered unhealthy in summer: the charge 
is not repeated. Possibly the further building removed 
the noxious influences; in the sixth century Cassiodorus 
mentions its salubrity. In time, desolation brought on 
malaria; but even in the Middle Ages the place was visited. 
In r191 Alcadinus, the physician of Henry VI, describes 
thirty-one baths at Puteoli and Baiae. Petrarch calls this 
coast pleasant in the winter, but dangerous in the summer. 

R.L.M. Z 
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Boccaccio mentions the liveliness of the spot, and also its 
immorality. The baths were frequented in the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century; but Baiae 
was in 1538 destroyed by a subterranean fire. 

In antiquity Nature and art vied to make Baiae unique. 
The incomparable beauty of the situation, the gorgeousness 
of the palaces, the luxury, the clear air and bright sky, all 
combined to make the moment delightful; and festivals 
followed on ceaselessly. On the gentle sea, countless light 
boats were swaying, sometimes a princely galley ; and there 
were races. Parties were held on board, or on the shore, 
the guests wearing rose-wreaths ; drunkenness was a common 
sight. From daybreak to sunset the shore rang loud with 
songs and music. Lovers whispered together on the shore, 
or were rowed about on the Lucrine Lake or Avernus, or 
sought the solitudes of the myrtle avenues above Baiae. 
The cool star-lit evenings induced feasts and outings, 
and sleep was disturbed by serenades, or rivals' quarrels. 
The life of Baiae was proverbially dissolute. "Varro devoted 
a special satire to it; he says maidens were common pro- 
perty, and many old men became children and boys girls. 
Cicero feared ill-fame from visiting Baiae at a time of public 
misfortune. Seneca calls it the home of vice. Wastrels, 
whom insolvency had expelled from Rome, squandered 
their borrowed money here on oysters. Women were constant 
visitors: many a man, says Ovid, instead of a cure, got 
a wounded heart. Once, another poet says, the water at 
Baiae was cold; but Venus made Cupid swim in it; a spark 
from his torch fell in, and set it on fire: henceforth any 
bather there falls in love. For female virtue the place 
was not recommended. Many a love-entanglement, says 
Propertius, was here solved. Martial tells of a Penelope 
who arrived at Baiae, and left a Helena; probably not unpre- 
cedented. Gellius, and those who sought modest pleasures, 
preferred Puteoli. But, as Syinmachus says, the neighbour- 
hood was not implicated in this license: he lived there 
‘without songs on boats, without profligacy at banquets’. 
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III. SICILY 


After Italy, Sicily was the nearest place for short excur- 
sions; the attractions were its natural wonders, Etna, 
the mild winter, the beauty and fame of its cities, both his- 
torical and legendary. Such was the tale of the Rape of 
Proserpine at Enna, a meadow so redolent with violets and 
scented flowers, as to throw hounds off the scent: after this 
sight, came the gulf out of which Pluto sprang forth, and 
the ancient Temple of Ceres. In Republican days, Sicily 
was a favourite touring resort: Cicero says there is scarcely 
ever a cloudy day. ‘Most of you’, he is addressing the 
jurors of Verres, ‘have seen the quarries at Syracuse’. Ovid 
stayed there a long time with his friend Macer. He mentions 
as the principal sights Etna, the Lakes of Enna, the Anapus, 
the springs of Cyane and Arethusa, and the Palici; two 
little, deep, milk-coloured lakes out of which water is continu- 
ally boiling forth with a strong smell of sulphur and a roar; 
there oaths were made, as perjuries of such oaths were instantly 
punished by the Gods. Near by was a richly decorated 
temple, an asylum for runaway slaves. Caligula, after 
Drusilla’s death, found distraction in sailing along the coast 
of Campania and Sicily to Syracuse, and enjoyed the several 
sights, but fled from Messana in sudden panic from the smoke 
and rumble of Etna. The ascents of Etna will be mentioned 
later on. Seneca, speaking of the stages to Syracuse, says 
the traveller first sees the real Charybdis, which is only vora- 
cious under an East wind, and the spring of Arethusa, the 
poets’ theme, with its mirror-like, ice-cold water; and next, 
the quietest and safest of all harbours, defying even the 
worst of storms; and then the place where the Athenian 
strength was broken, where the stone quarries with their 
enormous depth swallowed up thousands; and the huge 
town, bigger than the environs of many other towns; and 
the traveller enjoys a mild cloudless winter. Firmicus 
Maternus, the astrologer, composed his work in Sicily about 
350 A.D., and, in the dedication to his friend Mavortius 
Lollianus, mentions the information on Sicily given by him 
to Lollianus when on a visit; on Scylla and Charybdis, the 
eruptions of Etna, the Lakes of the Palici, and whatever else 
he had read in Latin or Greek of the wonders of the province. 
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IV. GREECE 


The next common mark was Greece. In Greece Rome 
reverenced the source of her civilization, and the land of 
ancient fame, with its glorious past of history and legend. 
* Fame stays, but greatness goes ', ran a Latin epigram, ' we 
seek the ashes of the fallen and in the tomb they are sacred ’. 
In Greece, every inch of ground had its association; every 
step took one past some historical landmark, some monument 
of supreme art; her cities and temples had been ever visited 
since the Punic Wars. ‘Most of you’, Livy makes the 
Rhodian Embassy in 191 B.c. speak in the Senate, ‘have 
seen the cities of Greece and Asia'. In the autumn of 167 B.c., 
Aemilius Paulus travelled through Greece to see 'things 
rumoured great, perhaps too great'. The Roman general 
visited the most celebrated temples (Delphi, Lebadea, Oropus, 
Epidaurus, Olympia) and cities (Athens, Corinth, Sicyon, 
Argos, Sparta, Pallantium, Megalopolis) and places memorable 
like Aulis, or remarkable, like Chalcis, with its dam over 
the Euripus: he was most impressed by Olympia, where 
Phidias’ Zeus impressed him as a present deity. 

Greece never recovered from its devastations by Rome 
from 88-33 B.c. Under Roman administration the country 
revived, and, under the Antonines, the province of Achaia 
had numerous villages and small towns and 100 larger 
cities. But some regions, like Aetolia, remained desert, 
and the more prosperous never reached the level of 
the Mithridatic Wars. A mere shadow of] her former self, 
her decay seemed to allure Roman visitors all the more. 
The stillness and solitude enhanced the idea of her great 
past. Many of her cities were cities but in name, such as 
Panopeus in Phocis, once proud and populous, in Pausanias' 
day, a collection of huts, no palace or theatre, no dyopá, 
no gymnasium, not evenaspring. In Thebes only the citadel, 
the Kadyueia, was partly inhabited, and called Thebes; of 
the lower city, only the gates and the shrines remained. 
At other places sheep fed in front of the Council Hall, and 
the gymnasium was ploughed over, a few marble statues 
jutting out, or mere pedestals, inscribed with the name of 
the lost figures. Many other cities were in ruins: the country 
was unpeopled: in the wildernesses, the traveller, like Dio 
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of Prusa, might meet herdsmen and hunters who had never 
beheld a city, knew only their own scattered huts, and, aloof 
from civilization, had the simplicities of primitive man. 

But most travellers visited only cities rich in ruined relics 
of the past, or that had, under Roman rule, preserved or 
even increased their grandeur. The prosperity of Athens 
had been destroyed by Sulla; but in her calm desolation, 
she was peerless and beautiful. Ovid saw her in her greatest 
decline, and could imagine what she had been in the full- 
ness of her days: envy, he says, must weep and grieve 
at the spotless splendour of Athens. Even the unartistic 
Roman was entranced at the magic of Pericles’ Athens: 
after 500 years, its glory was  undimmed: its youth 
seemed eternal. In the second century the city, which 
under Trajan was still sunk deep, received a kind of after- 
math of life. Hadrian built on the South-East a new 
' Hadrian's city’, centring round the colossal Temple of 
Zeus with its 120 columns: he also erected a library with 
120 pillars of pavonazzetto and a gymnasium with r100 of 
giallo antico. His new water-works, from Cephisia to the new 
city, were completed by Antoninus Pius in 140 A.D. Herodes 
Atticus the sophist added further buildings, principally 
the Odeum at the foot of the Acropolis. Severus, afterwards 
Emperor, visited Athens as a legionary legate,‘ for the sake 
of studies, the Eleusinian mysteries, the buildings and 
antiquity ’. 

Under Marcus Aurelius Aristides poured forth pancgyrics 
on Athens and Attica. He calls Athens still the greatest 
of Greek cities and the fairest of all, beautified by Nature 
and by art. Nature gave her her harbours, her acropolis, 
and her soft breathing grace; her air, finer in the town than 
in the country, although all Attica may be known by the 
brilliancy of its atmosphere. Art gave her the greatest 
and fairest temples, the masterpieces of sculpture, and the 
best libraries, and baths and racecourses and gymnasia, 
all gorgeous: Athens outstrips all other cities, not only 
in her excellences, but in theirs as well. She lies like an 
island with a chorus of isles around her. The delight of 
seeing Attica may be known from merchants or others who 
‘constantly visit her, whose soul is uplifted and purified at 
the sight. The light there is stronger and fuller, as though 
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Athene, as in Homer, took a veil from the-eyes of the comer: 
on all sides so much, so various beauty surrounds, that walking 
seems a dance of joy and the voyage a happy dream. Who 
would not admire the loveliness of the ground stretching 
from the Acropolis down to the town and the coasts, and 
partitioned off by the mountains ? Who would not wonder 
at the glory and charm of those mountains, whose bosoms 
contain the marble for thanksgivings to the Gods? Thus 
the variety of Attica makes her a microcosm, a perfect harmony 
of land and sea and hill and dale. 

Athens attracted the art-lover, the antiquarian and the 
scientist : Corinth, in her way, was equally seductive. Athens 
and Corinth differed much as did Rome and Naples of to-day : 
at Athens, calm and earnestness and the monuments of the 
past; at Corinth the noise and bustle of modern pleasure. 
The situation of Corinth was even more beautiful than that 
of Athens. From Acrocorinth there was a view, to the 
North, over the Bay of Crisa to the snow-peaks of Parnassus 
and Helicon, described by Strabo. One hundred years 
after its destruction by Mummius in 146 B.c., Corinth was 
refounded by Julius Caesar as a Roman colony,;Laus Julia 
Corinthus. As the residence of the governor of Achaia, 
it shone with new buildings, a colonnade from the harbour 
of Lechaeum to Acrocorinth, mentioned by Statius, a temple 
of Capitoline Jupiter and many others. Hadrian had a 
huge aqueduct built from the valley of Stymphalus in the 
mountains, and erected thermae. It lay on two seas and 
had two harbours, Cenchreae and Lechaeum ; the same wind 
would permit to sail into the one and out of the other: thus 
Corinth was a mceting-place for all men, and soon grew rich 
again, as a market frequented by Greeks at all seasons, a 
place for festivals, a real metropolis of Greece. In the style 
of its buildings and its population, Corinth was only half- 
Greek. The Roman element influenced life and manners, 
and spread gladiatorial contests and beast-fights all over 
Greece. The refuse of East and West also met at this point. 

Corinth, too, received a panegyric of Aristides at the 
Isthmian Games in honour of Poseidon. It still was the 
city of Aphrodite, which, like Homer’s belt of Aphrodite, 
concealed so much beauty, charm and love as to be irre- 
sistible. even to the strongest; also the city of the Naiads, 
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whose springs bubbled up in all parts, and of the Horae 
but, above all, the Court of Poseidon, who set her floating 
in the stream of the world's wealth. In books, too, Corinth 
was also rich. In all parts gymnasia and schools were to 
be seen: foreign students also came, such as Galen to hear 
Numisianus the physician. Her legendary and historical fame 
was second to none. 

After Corinth, the shrine of Aesculapius at Epidaurus 
was the spot most visited by Romans. Under the Emperors 
it gained new vogue. The sacred sanatorium was secluded 
by mountains, and walled off as well. Inside the demesne 
of the temple, 'the dense grove spread out and guests and 
patients lay in its shade. In it also were the various sacri- 
ficial buildings; the huge ruins testify to its magnificence ’. 
Antoninus Pius extended the conveniences, adding a mortuary 
and a house for births outside the holy ground, in which 
none might be born or die. This enclosed valley must 
have been one of the loveliest spots in Greece, with its 
decorated temples and banqueting-halls, between the wooded 
heights, studded as they were with shrines ; both a beautiful 
garden and a rich museum oí art, filled with the monuments 
of the centuries of the fame of the Epidaurian God. 

A catalogue of the more celebrated towns, their temples 
and works of art and treasures, their historical relics, would 
alone fill a volume: of these, beloved of the friends of art 
and history, mention will be made later. Aedepsos in Euboea 
was a pleasure-resort on the sea : it had hot sulphur springs, 
which are still in use, and was an assembly-place of Greece ; 
Romans also came there, as did Sulla. Aedepsos was liveliest 
in the spring. Residences with halls and reception-rooms 
were provided for the guests, and the baths skilfully laid 
out: land and sea made the banquets on the shore a rare 
enjoyment. Yet the license of Baiae did not obtain at 
Aedepsos; the society and its pleasures were better. Now 
Aedepsos is buried beneath masses of yellow travertin, 
deposited by the laden springs, and piled up to a height of 
IOO feet, a ten minutes' ascent. 
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V. THE GREEK ISLANDS AND LITTLE ASIA 


Most Roman tourists to Greece also visited Little Asia. 
The islands of the Aegean, desolate and the homes of banish- 
ment, could only make the voyager muse on mortality : 
he would not stay. Relegation to Seriphus, Pholegandros, 
Gyaros, mere rocks inhabited by fishermen, was the severest 
punishment: to be condemned to a larger or more hos- 
pitable island, such as Andros or Naxos, was a mitigation. 
Only to visit a friend in misfortune, or to recall the scene 
of a past exile, would travellers put in at these rocks. When 
Musonius Rufus was banished to Gyaros, many Greeks sailed 
there to meet the great philosopher, and, afterwards, to 
see a spring he had discovered on the waterless island. In 
a cave in Pholegandros, amongst the names inscribed are 
some Roman. 

Delos, too, once so populous, which was created a free 
port, as the centre of the trade between East and West between 
168-88 B.c., had been ravaged by Menophanes, the general 
of Mithridates, and never recovered. The Romans restored 
the island to Athens, who possessed it down into the Late 
Empire: Pausanias found it depopulated, save for the guard 
round the temple. Yet Romans, travelling to Asia, like 
Cicero in 51 B.C., must often have landed there. At Delos 
the sites of history and legend were visited ; the palm seized 
hold of by Latona, at the birth of Apollo, still shown : Ovid 
mentions two of them which he saw. And the shrines with 
their pillared halls, their sacred gifts from kings, the famous 
horn altar (built by Apollo as a boy) and the statues would 
all be seen. 

Of the larger islands, Chios, Samos, Rhodes and Lesbos 
would be the most sought : Cicero exalts Mytilene, the capital 
of Lesbos, as a city, beautiful in its regularity, its architecture 
and its environs. Agrippa retired to Mytilene to avoid 
any suspicion of thwarting Marcellus, the Emperor-designate : 
in 32 A.D., Junius Gallio was not allowed the easy exile of 
Mytilene. A Roman villa in Lesbos has been discovered 
in an excellent situation. ' The thick woods, the refreshing 
sea-breeze, the view of the bay and heights of Asia and the 
healthy climate, made the island enjoyable, and Mytilene 
a beloved abode of the Romans.' 
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But Rhodes, the capital of which was the most important 
town in Greece, was the main objective of the Romans. 
Rhodes the splendid, as Horace calls the town, according 
to Strabo, was unrivalled by any other Greek city : in Vespas- 
ian's time, it was the most populous and prosperous in Greece, 
until the earthquake of about 150 A.D. shattered it utterly. 
Aristides in a speech warm with the immediate awfulness 
of the catastrophe, says that the greatest city of Greece 
has been smitten with the greatest of blows. Just before 
he had seen her, as splendid, as in her thalassocracy, as 
new, as if just built, and worthy of the name of the City 
of the Sun-God. Her harbour was crowded with ships from 
Ionia, Caria, Egypt, Cyprus and Phoenicia, and the break- 
waters extended far into the sea, and her dockyards were from 
afar like vast fields of swaying corn: the triremes, trophies 
of ships’ heads and other memorials of ancient victories, 
recalled her freedom and greatness of old. The city rose up 
in a semicircle from the shore: it had been built in 404 B.c. 
by Hippodamus of Miletus. Her acropolis was full of gardens 
and parks; her streets broad and straight; the architecture 
uniform. The strong walls, with their high and beautiful 
towers, were a special feature, and a landmark at sea; the 
space within them so filled that they seemed to wreathe 
the city in. Hertemples and shrines teemed with statues 
and pictures : Rhodes was the only town that escaped Nero’s 
artistic ravages. Acording to Licinius Mucianus, the town 
(like Athens, Delphiand Olympia) had 3,000 statues. ‘ Even 
after the earthquake’, Aristides expatiates, ‘what was left 
of her sculpture would sate many other cities’. Further, 
the scenery and climate of the island made an acceptable 
abode to the Romans. Tiberius lived there for seven years, 
and studied astrology. His house, like the Villa of Jupiter 
at Capri, stood on a cliff sheer over the sea, from which he 
used to hurl any companions he suspected. Nero, too, 
when pretending to abdicate, in order to evade Agrippina’s 
regency, selected Rhodes for his retirement. 

In 18 a.p. Germanicus made an unusual tour from Athens 
through Euboea and Lesbos, the coast of Asia, Perinthus, 
Byzantium and the Propontis and the Pontus: he was 
carried by zeal ‘to see the places of ancient fame’: but 
contrary winds prevented him from seeing Samothrace on his 
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return. The Northern coast and islands were left alone 
by most voyagers, but ‘Ilion, the mother of Rome’, was 
not missed. 

Ilion, a small city of Aeolian Greeks (now Hissar-lik, the 
palaces) was altogether inconsiderable, until the Roman 
occupation of Asia, a mere village without walls or tiled 
roofs: but the reputation of being the ancient Troy had 
never been contested: the inhabitants declared they were 
descended from Trojan refugees. Pallas Athene, to whom 
Hecuba and Andromache had prayed, was the patroness 
of the new town, and Xerxes and Alexander had made sacrifice 
to her: Alexander was shown, in her temple, the lyre of 
Paris and the armour of the heroes of the Iliad. The Romans 
accepted the tradition, and made their mother-city the 
mistress of the whole coast, immune from taxes, and generally 
favoured it. Thus privileged, Ilion prospered. In 85 B.c. 
Fimbria the Marian took Ilion the Sullan city by treachery, 
demolished the walls and burnt the city down, including 
the temple of Athene. Even Agamemnon, says Appian, 
did not do her as much injury: for not a temple or house 
or statue was left standing: it was asserted that the statue 
of Athene alone remained unscathed. Sulla gave some privi- 
leges to the Ilians; Julius Caesar was very benign to what 
he deemed the cradle of his race. He increased its territory 
and confirmed its independence and immunity. In 26 A.D. 
Ilion and ten other Asian cities vied for the honour of erecting 
a temple to Tiberius : Ilion preferred her claim as the mother- 
city of the Julii, but was refused, as only possessing the 
authority of unquestionable tradition. In 53 a.p. Claudius 
made Ilion immune from further obligations, especially 
from contributing troops. Her advocate in the Senate 
was Nero, then sixteen years old, who affirmed the descent 
of Rome from Troy, and the Julii from Aeneas. A rescript 
of Antoninus Pius confirmed its freedom and immunity 
from the guardianship of non-Ilian children, alleging the fame 
of the city and Rome's ancestry. This belief was official 
and general. 

A scientific assault was now delivered on the fame to which 
Ilion owed her new prosperity. Demetrius, a famous philo- 
logist, and Hestiaea, a critic of Homer, contested the identity 
of Troy and Ilium; asserting that Troy lay thirty stadia away 
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at the ' Village of the Ilienses', now Bunarbashi. Both of 
them came from neighbouring cities, Skepsis and Alexandria 
Troas, and may have been actuated by local jealousy : but the 
attack was dangerous, as coming from the centre of Greek 
learning, Alexandria. The learned world welcomed this 
view, and Strabo confirmed it: but it scarcely spread in 
Greek cultured society, and did not obtain any footing in 
Rome, whose reverence for Ilium was too deep-seated. 
Romans loved making pious pilgrimages to every classic spot 
in the town. 

And the inhabitants satisfied this pious erudition. Con- 
scientious tourists, ‘crammed with the local antiquities’, 
no doubt, went with their guide outside the town, on to the 
plain and the sea, to view every place of combat. They 
were shown where both hosts had encamped; where the 
Greek ships had lain, and every other spot in the Iliad, such 
as the fig-tree (according to Strabo, a desolate part with 
wild fig-trees), the beech, the monument of Ilus, and so on ; 
the cave in which Paris delivered judgment, which Diodorus 
calls ‘godly’. The graves of the heroes who there fell or 
died were also shown: and, to prove that Anchises was 
buried at Mantinea, Pausanias says his grave is not shown 
by the Ilians. At the tombs of Ajax at Rhoeteum, and 
Achilles, Patroclus and Antilochus at Sigeum, the Ilians 
offered sacrifice, as, no doubt, many travellers also did, e.g. 
Caracalla at the grave of Achilles, and Apollonius of Tyana 
(according to Philostratus). At the tomb of Protesilaus 
stood the trees which always withered when high enough 
to catch a glimpse of Ilium and then grew anew. The statue 
of Pallas, which fell from Heaven and was stolen by Diomede, 
the Ilians could not exhibit: it was at Rome, as one of the 
evidences of the truth of the legend. Other relics were 
anvils which Jupiter had hung on to the feet of Juno, 
preliminarily to punishing her. 

In Lucan's poem Caesar visits the district after the battle 
of Pharsalus: the poet, whilst staying at Athens, may have 
made an excursion out to Ilion and incorporated his impres- 
sions. According to him, barren woods and decaying trunks 
rooted in the palaces of kings and the temples of gods: 
Pergamus lay lost in a wilderness of shrubs. He saw 
the rock to which Hesione was bound, and Anchises' room 
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in the jungle; the cave in which Paris judged the god- 
desses; the spot at which Ganymede was ravished by the 
eagle; the rock on which Oenone, the nymph, used to play : 
no stone without its name. He carelessly stumbled on a 
dried-up brook, the Xanthus; and walked  heedlessly in 
the high grass and was warned not to disturb the ashes of 
Hector. A few scattered stones: no sign of a shrine; but 
his guide said it was the altar by which Priam fell. 

This coast of Little Asia abounded in attractive scenery. 
Ionia excelled the climate of Greece. The famous ancient 
temples were here: at Colophon, which Germanicus visited 
in 19 A.D. to consult the oracle, and at Ephesus and Miletus ; 
also the fairest cities, all generously provided with the modern 
splendours, and baths in especial. Ephesus and Smyrna 
were the principal of these: they are mentioned by Dio 
of Prusa, with Tarsus and Antioch, as models for his native 
Prusa: probably they were the most visited by travellers. 
Ephesus was a rich commercial town in Asia and the treasury 
of the country ; under the Romans the capital of the province 
and one of the most populous and beautiful cities of the 
world. 

But, in Strabo's time, Smyrna had the fame of being 
fairest of them all, although the streets were dirty and had 
no drainage. This defect was remedied later, and the city 
was enlarged and embellished in the first two centuries, 
and earned itstitle of the ' first city of Asia in greatness and 
beauty, the most splendid and the metropolis'. Lucian 
calls Smyrna the finest of all the Ionian cities: Philostratus 
the most beautiful under the sun : it was generally designated 
in inscription as ' the beautiful', as Aristides, who described 
it before the destructive earthquake of 178, called it. It 
rose from the sea like an amphitheatre; the view from all 
points was magnificent, from the top there was a panorama 
of the sea, the suburbs and the town. From within Smyrna 
was even fairer. The charm was so great that she seemed 
born, not made. Gymmnasia, public places, theatres, temples 
and their precincts abounded; baths in plethora; walks, 
covered and open; wells and springs for every house and 
in excess; the streets as broad as the squares and straight, 
at right-angles, with marble pavements, and two-floored 
arcades. There were also schools of all sorts, native and 
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foreign; a superfluity of fighting-contests, spectacles and 
other distractions; an eternal competition between the 
art of man and the art of nature: the climate fine; in both 
spring and summer cooled by the Westerly wind: a city, 
suited to both nations (the Greek and the Roman), for work 
and for leisure. Scholars from all three continents came 
to her schools. Scopelianus, a famous sophist of the end of 
the first century, selected Smyrna (according to Philostratus) 
as his best centre; for Smyrna was the chief muse of all 
the Ionian cities, the bridge on which their strings were 
set. Great teachers in all sciences were always at hand: 
Galen, in his twenty-first year (151), went to Smyrna, to 
hear Pelops, a pupil of Numisianus, and the Platonist Albinus. 


VI. EGYPT 


The accessible province of Asia might be the starting- 
point for travels East and South, aiming at pleasure and 
experience, rather than knowledge. Cyprus was usually 
regarded not as a touring-place, but as a stage on the way to 
Syria or Egypt: Titus in 70 A.D. on his road from Corinth 
to Judaea visited the Temple of Venus at Paphos. He saw 
the pointed pillar, that represented the goddess, the reliquaries 
and the offerings of kings and 'all the attribution of the 
Greeks to their beloved antiquity ', and consulted the oracle. 
In the first centuries but few travelled to Syria, Phoenicia 
and Palestine, save for business or officially: the curious 
sights did not compensate the long sea-voyage: before 
the third century very few Romans or Greeks visited Hiero- 
solyma, which Pliny, after Agrippa, calls the most famous 
city of the East. Pausanias, exceptionally, had been there and 
on the Jordan and the Red Sea. Antiochia, the splendid 
capital of Syria, is mentioned as infrequently in the literature 
of the first two centuries as Alexandria is frequently: the 
Elder Pliny only mentions it twice, on Greek authorities, 
for geographical and botanical purposes. 

But crowds went every year from Italy and Greece to 
Egypt, which had a constant service with Italy in the shipping 
season. The regular boats went from Alexandria to Puteoli ; 
and from Puteoli to Rome direct, after Domitian's connexion 
of it with Sinuessa, was only 141 (Roman) miles. Puteoli 
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was the harbour of Rome after the silting up of Ostia down 
to the completion of the new port Portus by Claudius and 
Trajan. A Greek poet under Augustus and Tiberius, Anti- 
philus, asks why should Puteoli need such huge breakwaters ? 
The answer is, to contain the fleets of the whole world; in 
comparison with Rome it was small. Similarly Statius 
designated this coast as the hostel of the world. Of the 
ornamental glasses engraved with pictures of Puteoli, and 
taken home by visitors as keepsakes, two have been preserved 
(in the mines of Odemira in the Portuguese province of Alantejo 
and at Piombino) : the ps/ae of Puteoli are represented as twenty- 
five with twenty-four arches : sixteen columns are still left, the 
so-called Bridge of Caligula. By land they were approached 
through agate. Seneca describes all Puteoli streaming out on 
the breakwaters to meet the Alexandrian corn-ships, and all 
Campania eagerly hailing the fabellariae, or post-ships, that 
preceded them, with their easily recognizable flags; for they 
alone, after passing the straits between Capri and the weather- 
beaten promontory 'whence Minerva gazes down on the 
waters' (Cape Campanella), might hoist a topsail: all other 
ships had to lower theirs. The silent harbour of Pozzuoli 
of to-day was then quick with masts from all Mediterranean 
lands. The inscription of a sevir of the Augustales at Lyons 
points to direct intercourse between both ports: he was 
a freighter at Puteoli: Strabo shows the enormous extent 
of the trade of Puteoli and Ostia with Spain in corn, wine, 
oil, wax, honey, pitch, scarlet and red lead, equal to the 
African trade. According to Philostratus, ships sailed from 
Puteoli to Africa, Egypt, Phoenicia, Cyprus, Sardinia and 
beyond. The wharves at Puteoli, in the late Republic, 
were a profitable investment. In them lay corn from Africa 
and Egypt, oil and wine from Spain, iron from Elba (this 
last was collected at Puteoli and other harbours on the West 
Coast and manufactured; and then exported everywhere), 
and other raw products of the West, besides Alexandrian 
stuffs, such as linen, carpets, glass, paper, incense, etc., and 
the costly wares of the extreme South and East, which passed 
through Alexandria. An inscription at latest of the Early 
Empire was put up by merchants who traded with Alexandria, 
Asia and Syria. Augustus, in his latter days, was once 
passing by this port, and to his delight received homage 
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from the crew of an Alexandrian ship: he gave each man 
forty pieces of gold, on condition of spending them only on 
Alexandrian goods. Many inhabitants of Puteoli may 
have been like Gaius Octavius Agathopus, who says he is 
resting there after many wearisome journeys between the 
West and the East. There was a strong oriental element, 
Greeks and Jews and Egyptians and Syrians, and per- 
manent colonies and agencies from the great commercial 
cities of the East, such as Hierapolis, Berytus, Tyre and 
many others, with their local worships. On the pedestal 
of a colossal statue of Tiberius, fourteen cities in Asia are 
represented, which Tiberius restored after an earthquake 
in 17 A.D.; Ephesus, Sardes, Cybara, etc.; the Augustales 
of Puteoli, who erected the statue, either came from these 
towns, or had commercial relations with them. The voyager 
to the East might anticipate the East in this motley harbour 
of all peoples and tongues, with their various costumes and 
wares. 

In the shipping season Alexandrian ships of all sizes must 
have been lying at anchor, from the light swift-sailing vessels 
to the vast cargo and corn-boats, such as were also built 
at Nicomedia. Lucian describes such a ship, which was 
driven by storm into the Piraeus and attracted a curious 
crowd. The Isis, a three-master, must have been 180 feet 
long, 45 feet at its broadest, 40 feet deep, and had a tonnage 
of 1,575: she must have been a large ship (which varied 
from 800 to 1,500 tons), have earned her owner twelve Attic 
talents a year (£2,829 3s.) or more. She was painted, had 
on each side of her bow a picture of Isis and other decorations ; 
the visitors, who had never seen anything of the kind before, 
were taken all over the vessel, and wondered at the masts 
and sails, the cordage, anchors and windlasses, and deck- 
cabins, and stared at the tanned sailors with a foreign tongue 
who clambered fearlessly aloft. Egyptian steersmen were 
reputed the most seaworthy, and were the most sought 
after. Aristides puts 1,000 as the largest number an Egyptian 
ship could hold. The vessel in which Claudius returned to 
Hadria after subduing Britain was rather a floating palace. 

And the biggest corn-ships were smaller than the vessels 
specially designed for the transport of marble and obelisks. 
Such was the 4cafus, the first Alexandrian ship to land at 
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Ostia under Augustus, carrying the obelisk subsequently 
re-erected in the Large Circus, now the Piazza del Popolo. 
Augustus had this monster exhibited permanently in the 
docks of Puteoli; but, by Pliny's time, it had been burnt 
down. It is said to have carried 1,200 passengers, the 
obelisk, and a cargo of paper, nitre, pepper, linen and 400,000 
(Roman) bushels of corn. But the greatest marvel in ships, 
according to Pliny, was the one built, at Caligula's order, 
to import the obelisk destined for the Vatican Circus (now 
on the Piazza di San Pietro), and four blocks of the same 
stone to serve as the pedestal. As ballast it carried 118,750 
bushels of Egyptian lentils; its mainmast required four 
men to span it; it covered almost the whole of the left side 
of the harbour of Ostia; and Claudius planted three towering 
piles of mortar on it, to sink it. The ship which brought 
the obelisk set up by Constantius in 357 in the Great Circus 
(now on the Piazza del Laterano), according to Ammianus, 
was gigantic, and employed 300 rowers. Modern times only 
have surpassed these huge transport ships of antiquity. 
In the forties even, ships of 1r,500—2,000 tons were admired. 
But the Persia (1856), 390 feet long, 45 broad and 83 deep, 
had a tonnage of 5,400; the Great Eastern was 680 feet long, 
83 feet broad, took 4,000 passengers besides the crew, and 
5,000 tons of cargo. 

The average voyage from Puteoli to Alexandria with a 
good wind was at least twelve days; nine, according to 
Pliny the Elder, the fastest. An official paper document at 
Arsinoe is dated the 11th January, 193, by the year of Commodus, 
whose murder on the 31st December, 192, at Rome cannot there- 
fore have been known. Egypt was to the Romans much farther 
than America is to us. The route was by Sicily and Malta. 
Malta, according to Diodorus, was prosperous and had good 
harbours (as had also Gaulus and Cercina) : it was 800 stadia, 
less than a day, from Syracuse. St. Paul sailed from Malta 
to Puteoli in an Alexandrian ship, which wintered at Malta, 
'the Dioscuri' ; they stopped at Syracuse and Rhegium. 

The lighthouse at Pharos irradiated 300 stadsa (seven to eight 
geographical miles) on the dangerous coast of Egypt. It 
lit up the darkness like a star, and might be taken for one, 
until daylight revealed the shimmering white marble on 
the blue sea, and the palms on Pharos came into view. The 
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lighthouse, the administration of which in Roman times 
was entrusted to an imperial freedman, lasted on into the 
Middle Ages, and plays a great part in Arabian legends of 
Alexandria. According to Benjamin of Tudela (who died 
in 1173) there was a magic mirror on its peak, revealing hostile 
ships at a distance of fifty days: a crafty Greek had it 
shattered to pieces. The historian Makrizi (who died in 
1456) says it was originally 400 yards in height: the lower 
half was square, of white freestone : the upper part octagonal, 
leaving a man room enough to walk round outside, and the 
top round. In 1303-4 occurred the last restoration known 
to history : in 1349 it was demolished : in 1440 its ruins 
might still be seen. Turkish misrule had removed every 
trace of it; and now there is no landmark, except in the 
West, the Arabian Tower, and towards Alexandria, clusters 
of palms and date-trees and the Column of Pompey. 

To the Greek and the Roman visitor Egypt was a new 
world. The utter diversity of the land of the Nile was, if 
anything, more enhanced by the contrast with the increasing 
Romanized uniformity of the West, and the Greco-Oriental 
assimilation of the East. In Egypt, however, a mummified 
civilization subsisted, whose hoary years made Greece and 
Rome seem ephemeral, whose fossilized marvels and secrets 
stared living modernity out of face. Nature, too, attracted 
the curious. With awe did the stranger view the holy stream 
reverenced as a god, the most famous, who spread the boon of 
his waters so mightily as to be drinkable even in the sea. 
His unknown source aroused the spirit of exploration. Lucan 
makes Caesar at Alexandria say that to solve this riddle 
he would leave his Civil War. In Lucian's Ship Timolaus 
wishes for a magic ring, empowering him to fly far abroad 
into unknown parts and see the well-head of the Nile. 

The swollen Nile in midsummer converted the whole of 
Lower Egypt into a lake, out of which cities and other heights 
arose like islands, and crossed by countless boats, hollowed- 
out trunks or of earthenware. In a passage written about 
the time of the annexation Virgil speaks of the blessed folk 
that live on the shores of the sea of the Nile, and sail on 
the land in gay boats. The flora and fauna impressed Roman 
imagination and were copied in mosaics and wall-paintings. 
On waters, thickly grown over with white lotuses, swamp- 
birds are seen swimming, or a hippopotamus lurking between 
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high reeds and bushy plants, or a lowering crocodile, an 
ichneumon creeping on the bank, a snake writhing along, 
an ibis with its bent beak preening its feathers, and palms 
overhanging, with their slim stems and feathery crowns, 
the thickets. Severus was attracted in Egypt by the strange 
animals and new scenery. The mosaic of Palestrina best 
illustrates the interest in the fauna: the upper half represents 
a barren tableland, containing animals fabulous and real; 
the lower half, variegated buildings on the Nile and men 
in them, is framed in with ibises, water-birds, crocodiles 
and hippopotami, which are being chased by huntsmen 
with lances from a boat. A dovecot suggests the common- 
ness of doves in Egypt: in Upper Egypt, conical dovecots 
are a kind of upper storey to village-huts. Dongola is said 
to possess garden-houses like those in the Roman paintings 
of Egypt. The marvels of Egypt were often fabulous: 
Tacitus never doubted that the phoenix was seen there. 
Pliny tells of a palm-tree at Chora near Alexandria, which 
died and was reborn with the Phoenix, and adds, that, 
at the moment of writing, it had just borne fruit. The 
pygmies, which were another favourite subject, have been 
discovered to be existent in the dwarfs of Akka on the high- 
lands near the equator. Philodemus the Epicurean states 
that there were pygmies at Acoris in Middle Egypt on the 
East shore. Egyptian architecture and districts were 
imitated: Hadrian in his villa at Tibur had a Canobus, 
and Severus apparently a labyrinth and a Memphis. 

Nature and the monuments, colossal and ancient, were 
always alike wonderful in Egypt. Time has destroyed 
nothing of these artificial mountains of stone, the gigantic 
temples, the endless rock-passages and caves, the forests of 
colossi and sphinxes, the countless brilliant pictures and 
mysterious walls of hieroglyphics. The same new-old amaze- 
ment has always attracted men. Modern buildings and 
pictures did not disturb the unity of these superhuman works, 
but copied the ancient styles. 

Further, there obtained in Egypt many customs utterly 
strange and unique, such as artificial incubators (in hot 
dung), a practice that aroused the interest of medieval pilgrims 
on their way to Palestine, and is still carried on, especially 
at Cairo; or the mode of clambering up the palms—which 
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still subsists by slinging a rope round the body and the 
tree and in this sling making knots by which they ascended ; 
but, most of all, the strange worships, and, above all, the 
adoration of animals. 

Thus the interest in Egypt has been perennial and identical : 
at the end of the third century (according to the author 
of the Aecthiopian Tales) tales of Egypt ever found attentive 
Greek and Roman ears, and the listeners did not tire of 
learning of the pyramids, the graves of the kings and the 
marvels of this fairyland. Of the Emperors and their families, 
Germanicus travelled to Egypt in 19, Hadrian in 130, Septi- 
mius Severus with Caracalla and Julia Domna in 202 down 
to the borders of Aethiopia. Titus on his way back from 
Judaea in 70 visited Memphis from Alexandria: Caligula 
and Nero intended journeying there: Marcus Aurelius did, 
and probably Lucius Verus as well. 

Alexandria, the capital, was exotic in Egypt. It was 
a comparatively modern town, built in Greco-Oriental style, 
like other cities of the Macedonian epoch, as their ruins in 
Little Asia, Syria and Cyrene show. Napoleon III, through 
the Court astronomer, Mahmud Bey, of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
in 1867 instituted excavations, which have thrown a new 
light on the plan of the town. The results were confirmed 
by the excavations of 1898-99. Mahmud’s street-plan, 
of the fourth period of the city, though post-Hadrianic, 
followed the former plans. According to Mahmud the town 
inside the walls was 15,800 metres round or eighty-six stadia : 
in the 16,375 milia passuum, the highest figure among the 
ancients, the suburbs must have been included. The exca- 
vations have revealed a rectangular network of seven main- 
streets lengthwise, lying WSW. by ENE. and twelve breadth- 
wise, lying WNW. by SSE. The central street lengthwise, 
which crossed the centre of the city, and led East to 
Canobus—perhaps called the Canobian Road, or the Corso or 
Spduos, was the main-street all the way. Strabo says it was 
thirty-six metres broad; as a fact, it was not quite twenty. 
On both sides, to mark off the carriage road, there were 
colonnades for the thirty stadia : traces are left of them. In 
the roads running parallel the pavement was only 6:65 metres 
wide. The main-street breadthwise also had colonnades, 
led from the Sun-gate to the Moon-gate, and had the same 
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width as the Canobian Road. The road was paved with 
blocks of hard stone, basalt and limestone, held in by con- 
tinuous freestone. The twelve main-roads seawards all had 
covered canals. The stately houses of massive stones all 
had a supply of running water and flat roofs. According 
to Strabo the district of the Palaces, with its gardens, the 
Museum, and the Mausoleum, occupied a fourth part of the 
Greek city : the Mausoleum contained the body of Alexander 
the Great in a glass coffin, the gold one having been melted 
down by Ptolemy Alexander I. Of the many public buildings, 
the most prominent were the Gymnasium, with colonnades 
more than a stadium long, the Paneum, an artificial hill, 
mounted by spirals, giving a bird's-eye view of the town. 
Strabo only mentions the Caesareum or Augusteum incident- 
ally: it was a temple put up by Cleopatra to Antony, and 
subsequently dedicated to the first Emperor: it may have 
been afterwards completed. Philo describes it as a great 
temple with porticoes, halls, libraries, parks, propylaea, 
full of offerings, statues and pictures and gold and silver. 
Strabo also passes by the Serapeum shortly: Hadrian, who 
decorated Alexandria anew, may have extended it. It 
was a columned court, with the Column of Pompey in the 
centre, and two obelisks in front: behind the halls were 
educational rooms, the library burnt down by the Arabs, 
and in front, a propylaeon with cupola. Ammianus says 
that, with its huge colonnades, breathing statues, and number- 
less works of art, it was inferior only to the Roman Capitol : 
in the Description of the World, written under Constantius, 
it is mentioned as unique. 

In Diodorus' time, the census of Alexandria was 300,000 
free citizens. After the Battle of Actium, the town prospered 
exceedingly, and its commercial and voluptuary advantages 
attracted immigration: hence in the first centuries the free 
population must have doubled, and the total been scarcely 
under a million. The town had to be extended : the desolate 
isle of Pharos (in Strabo's time), and perhaps the Heptastadion 
as well, was resettled ; and this new town was called Neapolis 
(a name found in two inscriptions of the second century). 
The population consisted of Egyptians, Greeks and Jews 
and a cross-race, mainly of Greeks and Egyptians. The 
Jewry in Philo's time was two out of the five districts (which 
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were named alphabetically), but also in the other parts, as 
their many-shaded synagogues might be seen in all parts-of 
the town : the chief synagogue, according to Jewish authority, 
a magnificent building, was destroyed in Trajan's reign. 
Under Nero, the Jews (according to Josephus) were limited 
to the A district. Romans and other Europeans, apart from 
the strong garrison (which was recruited from the citizens 
and camp of Alexandria and contained few Occidentals) 
and the large officialdom, must have been constantly passing 
through or settling. Then, too, the universal trade brought 
Africans and Asiatics together from the farthest distances ; 
an unparalleled meeting of Aethiopians, Libyans, Arabians, 
Scythians, Persians, Bactrians and Indians. 

The harbour of Alexandria was the only safe one on all 
of the long coast (5,000 stadia or 125 geographical miles) 
between Joppa and Paraetonium. At the mouth of the 
only waterway of an immeasurably wealthy land, midway 
between three continents, ‘on the threshold between East 
and West and on the road to India’, Alexandria was, as Dio 
of Prusa remarks, the centre of the earth, the market-place 
of the remotest peoples. This unique situation made Alex- 
andria the commercial capital, and before the Empire, the 
political capital, to some, of the world. Later it was the 
second city after Rome, a rank challenged in the third century 
only by Carthage and Antioch. But the entry of Egypt 
into the huge domain of free trade ensured her the best 
results of her position. Trade instantly increased, and 
the Alexandrians were all gratitude for the annexation by 
Augustus ; put up the temple to him, as protector of shipping ; 
celebrated him, as Lord of Land and Sea, as Jupiter the 
Saviour, the Star of Greece, whom Jupiter the Saviour 
had set in the ascendant; and the Alexandrian mercantile 
deputation which waited on him in his last days at Puteoli, 
entered, wreathed and clad in white, as though offering 
incense to a god, and exalting him as the author of their 
life, trade, pleasure, freedom and fortune. The imports 
from Arabia and India alone, six years after the Battle of 
Actium, was sixfold what it had been under the last Ptolemies ; 
then twenty ships went annually to India, and in 25 B.c. from 
Myoshormos no less than 120; from Central Africa imports 
also increased, and the market for the goods that passed 
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through Alexandria to Italy and the West must have enlarged 
with the spread of luxury and civilization in the first century. 
Caravans and trade-fleets, year in year out, brought treasures 
from the South and the East, from the farthest lands of 
fable. The greatest rarities of the world lay there amassed. 
Gold-dust, ivory, tortoise-shell from the land of the Troglo- 
dytes, herbs and scents from Arabia, pearls from the Persian 
Gulf, jewels and byssus from India, silk from China—all 
such goods, all of the utmost value, were transhipped hence 
to Rome, at roo per cent. profit. In Strabo’s time even, 
the exports exceeded the imports. 

This universal trade provided livelihood and wealth to 
thousands, from the rich merchant, whose ships sailed to 
the Malabar coast and Puteoli , down to the navvies in the 
harbour. The looms of Alexandria furnished linen, sought 
after even in Britain, made from the native flax in various 
finenesses, and, in the exports to India and Arabia, the 
national taste of the customers was consulted. No less 
celebrated, even in the Middle Ages, were the wool-stufls, 
with their gay designs, tapestried figures of men and animals 
for antimacassars, carpets and dresses. The glass-blowers 
sent out artistic and valuable glass-work in all colours and 
shapes: the papyrus-makers paper, thick and thin. A 
paper-manufacturer Firmus, under Aurelian, sought the 
purple, and boasted his paper would support an army. The 
oils and essences of Alexandria were also famous. In the 
incense-works the workmen, to prevent defalcations, had 
to work with sealed aprons and masks and thick veils, and 
to leave the shops naked. 

This active bustle of industry contrasted with the leisured, 
unproductive turmoil of Rome, and, together with the medley 
of faiths and cults, natural to a great harbour, astonished 
Hadrian on a second visit to Alexandria. ‘No one’, he 
wrote in 134 to his brother-in-law Servianus, ‘is idle here : 
every man has his work; even the gouty, the blind and 
sufferers from chiragra. Mammon is the god of the Jews, 
Christians and every one’. 

The population was correspondingly haughty. Mercantile 
pride, the knowledge of the indispensability to Rome of 
the Egyptian corn-supply, were rife. ‘If any one praises 
the Nile’, says Dio of Prusa to the Alexandrians, ‘you are 
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as proud, as though you flowed straight from Aethiopia ’. 
Where wealth was prodigious, and millionaires abounded, 
where the proletariate easily earned enough to lunch on 
fresh or smoked fish with garlic, on snails, meal or lentils, 
or on giblet stew in a cook-house, and barley-beer to his 
satisfaction, luxury and license also prevailed. Egyptian 
sarcasm in Alexandria became unchecked impudence ; 
emperors and benefactors were not immune, and danger 
scarcely mitigated the bitter wit. Dio of Prusa congratulates 
himself on facing the Alexandrians without fearing their so 
dreaded hisses, jeers and interruptions. Seneca was proud 
of his (maternal) aunt for being spared calumny for the 
sixteen years of her residence as wife of the governor of Egypt 
in a city ‘so witty, and ready in abuse of the government’. 
Vespasian, despite his mildness, was on the point of punishing 
the Alexandrians for the contumely they showered on him, 
in consequence of the increased taxes imposed: they called 
him a salted fish-dealer. Titus interceded, and they cried 
out to Titus: ‘ We will forgive him ; he doesn’t know as yet 
howtoplaythe Emperor’. ‘Ihave granted this city ', Hadrian 
writes to Servianus, ' all of its requests, its ancient privileges, 
and new ones as well: they were grateful, whilst I was here, 
but, as soon as I left, scoffed at my son Verus and Antinous '. 
Caracalla avenged their sneers in 215 by a frightful massacre. 

In Alexandria, too, as Dio remarks, laughter and light- 
someness were universal, and earnestness and idealism 
nowhere. There, too, the only interest was panem et circenses. 
Alexandria, even in Strabo's time, had an amphitheatre, 
but (at any rate 100 years later) the racecourse and 
theatre were the most popular, and farces, jugglery, 
animal contests, and, above all, dancing and music were 
beloved of the people. The Alexandrians were thoroughly 
musical: the illiterate even detected a citharist's every false 
note. In wind and string instruments they were especially 
adept. Alexandrian music, probably a Hellenistic fusion 
of Greek and Egyptian style, soon became popular at Rome, 
and strongly influenced Greco-Roman style. According 
to Dio, vocal and string-music were an infallible sedative 
for tumult, and the voice and the cither cast a spell over 
the people. The racing events also led to affrays and fights. 

The Alexandrian mob, as a harbour-mob, and as the motley 
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dregs of the most various nations and cross-breeds, was 
most inflammable, the least spark setting it on fire and 
creating a pandemonium in this city of luxury and delight. 
Demagogues would excite the many and large clubs (0iaco), 
in which, according to Philo, they vented themselves in orgies 
of drunkenness and impertinence. The slightest occasion— 
a greeting unreturned, a distress on the means of livelihood, 
the refusal of a trifling request, the unpopular punishment 
of a slave—and mobs collected, weapons gleamed, and stones 
flew ; sometimes these uproars ended in mere street songs, 
but more often the troops had to be called out. In a descrip- 
tion of the Empire in the fourth century, it is said that the 
governors walk in Alexandria in fear and trembling: popular 
justice is always ready to commit arson and hurl stones. 

Religious fanaticism amongst the Egyptians often caused 
unrest. Diodorus himself witnessed an incident: a Roman, 
under King Ptolemy Auletes, unintentionally killed a sacred 
cat; the awe of Rome and the intercession of the king could 
not ward off his murder. Under Hadrian, the claims raised by 
different communities to a rediscovered Apis-bull at Alexandria 
provoked a tumult. Hadrian reasonably expected to find 
a commixture of Jewish, Christian and heathen practices ; 
but the sects were also in sharp opposition of faith and race ; 
and these animosities often induced persecutions, like that 
of the Jews under Caligula, described by Philo, and the 
conflict of Jews and Greeks in 66. On this occasion Tiberius 
Alexander, a Jewish renegade, the Praefect, to break the 
resistance of the Jews, had to make use of 5,000 soldiers, 
who were passing through, besides the two legions in garrison ; 
50,000 Jews are said to have perished. 

Amongst the various tourists to this peculiar and splendid 
city, those in quest of health and those in quest of learning 
may be mentioned. Asea-voyage to Egypt was recommended 
by physicians to consumptives. The kindly heaven, from 
which never fell any snow, under which roses bloomed in 
the winter, and not a day passed without sunshine, where 
the summer was relieved by the monsoons, might well give 
some hope to the patient who found the climate of Italy 
too harsh. Also Alexandrian physicians and medical schools 
enjoyed the highest repute. Galen says—he studied in 
Alexandria—that, if only because Alexandrian doctors gave 
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their pupils actual limbs to handle, students should flock 
there. A contemporary physician mentions that he had 
often witnessed the swift and painless execution of criminals 
by adder-bites. At all epochs young doctors crowded to 
Alexandria, ‘whence health went out to the world’. To 
have studied there was a recommendation. 

The other sciences also had their best teachers and schools 
at Alexandria, much sought by strangers, mainly from Greek- 
speaking countries. To the last ages of antiquity, and even 
later, Alexandria remained a great school of philosophy, 
music, law, philology, literature, mathematics and astronomy 
(including astrology, alchemy, magic and occult science, 
in which Egyptians were the experts). The centre of this 
university was the Museum or Academy founded by the 
Ptolemies, and the library, in which countless scribes must 
have been always occupied, and spread calligraphy and 
shorthand. 

Lastly, religious motives induced journeys to Alexandria. 
‘Nowhere’, says the Gazetteer of the World, written in 
the reign of Constantius, ‘are the mysteries of the Gods so 
well celebrated, now, as of old’. Serapis, the god so much 
revered, the great helper, attracted most of the devout. 
Severus valued his journey to Egypt highly, because he 
was enabled to pay his court to Serapis, and this was the 
pretext of Caracalla’s visit in 215. Women from all parts 
of the Empire will also have flocked to the temples of Isis, 
the goddess most worshipped by their sex, and have filled 
their bottles with the indispensable and genuine Nile water. 

Both to Alexandrians and to strangers, the East coast, with 
its famous pleasure and -bathing-resorts, and, above all, 
Canobus, to the West of Abukir, was most attractive, and 
was thronged year in, year out. The banks of the three 
miles of canal between Canobus and Alexandria teemed 
with luxurious hotels. A Greek inscription of such an hote 
(or perhaps a club) in elegiacs has been preserved in part. 
These walls, it runs, are always alive with feasts and young 
men: not trumpets, but flutes resound here; the blood 
of steers, not of men reddens the earth; clothes, and not 
weapons, deck us; wreathed choruses, goblet in hand, cele- 
brate at night the god Harmachis. The ‘Eleusis’, an initia- 
tion into Canobian profligacy, had apartments for strangers, 
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with apparatus for distant views and every comfort : Canobus 
itself, a place made for pleasure, with the freshening sea- 
breeze, the murmur of the waves, and the sunny sky, seemed 
secluded from the world. At Canobus Apio, the Alexandrian 
philosopher, realized Homer’s Elysium. Patients flocked 
to the famous Temple of Serapis, an especially holy shrine, 
to receive the oracles in their dreams. But most visitors 
went to Canobus to debauch; the town was proverbial for 
the extent of the practice. Day and night in Strabo’s time 
the canal was full of barques, with companies of men and 
women. Many of these boats had rooms in them and grated 
windows, and were overshadowed by the full Egyptian bean 
(the Nymphaea Nelumbo, now extinct, like the papyrus), 
and the joyous voyagers might be seen feasting amid scents 
and flowers, or performing lascivious dances to the sound 
of flutes. Representations of such scenes have been unearthed 
at Pompeii: the mosaic of Palestrina contains a banquet 
at which a female flute-player is playing, under a vine stretched 
across the canal alive with the blossoms of the bean. 

But Alexandria and her excitements and spectacles could 
not allure voyagers like Germanicus who visited Egypt for 
its antiquities. From the modernity of the capital, a short 
journey inland on camels, or up the stream, took the traveller 
from the bustle and splendour to the awesome silence of 
dateless antiquity. There must have been many conscientious 
sightseers, like Apollonius of Tyana, according to Philostratus, 
who crossed from shore to shore, so as to miss nothing. 

Most travellers aimed at Memphis next, not as being the 
second greatest city of Egypt, but for its ancient monuments. 
The palaces of the Pharaohs might be ruins, and the colon- 
nades of sphinxes leading into the Temple of Serapis more 
than half buried under the sand; but time could not sear 
the Pyramids. From a distance they could be seen lying 
towards the West on a desolate rocky plain, like hills amid 
dificult mounds of sand. Their appearance was then alto- 
gether different: the stone steps on all four sides were all 
covered with a ‘smooth surface filled with hieroglyphs, termi- 
nating at the apex. The Arabian writer Abdullatif (circa 
1200) says that copies of the writings on the two great 
pyramids would cover more than 10,000 leaves. The 
abrasion of this outer cloak took place only in the first half 
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of the fourteenth century ; a French pilgrim in 1395 found 
the process almost complete on the Great Pyramid: in 
1440 Cyriacus of Ancona could climb up to the top. As 
late as 1638 (according to Greaves, an English traveller), 
the second was mostly intact; and the third one (called 
the Red Pyramid by the Arabs) as late as the end of the 
fourteenth century. Natives, from the neighbouring town 
of Busiris, in antiquity practised the art of climbing the 
smooth incline, no doubt an exhibition for travellers’ benefit : 
the Arabs did the same in the Middle Ages. The Egyptian 
priests averred that the depth of the Pyramids underground 
was equal to their height; a legend told of Marienburg, and, 
no doubt, of many other extraordinary buildings. Greek and 
Roman tourists cut their names on to the vanished surface ; 
their inscriptions were seen and copied by pilgrims to the Holy 
Land in the fourteenth and fifteenth century. The sister 
of Gaius Terentius Gentianus, a high official under Trajan 
and Hadrian and consul, dedicated her inscription to the 
memory of her ‘ sweet brother’: she had visited the Pyramids 
without him, wept for him and left this memorial of her 
grief. A number of other inscriptions on the claw of a huge 
lion with a human head beside the pyramid of Khefren were 
discovered, when the building was excavated. 

Another objective was the ruins of Thebes, which stretched 
for two miles on both shores from North to South. Germani- 
cus went there in 19, and perhaps had the first intuition that 
Rome might similarly disappear. The orientally coloured 
report states that, at his request, an old priest read out 
what was left of the hieroglyphs: the old Theban kingdom 
had once been as mighty as Rome and Parthia of that time. 
With a host of 700,000 men, the legend says King Rhamses II 
(1400 B.c.) had traversed and subjugated Libya, Aethiopia, 
and a great part of Asia: the various tributes of gold and 
silver, horses and weapons, ivory and fragrances, corn and 
other products were specified. To this day, in the ruins of 
Thebes, there are circumstantial pictures and records of 
Rhamses’ wars and victories, and, in the tombs of his officials, 
lists of tributes, depicting the gathering of the silver and gold 
and ivory and ebony into the Royal Treasury: in one tomb 
the amount of grains on the fields from Kush to Naharain is 


given as 33,333,330: 
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The vocal statue of Memnon was also visited by Germanicus, 
apparently the most attractive object in all Egypt. On 
the West bank of the Nile was a great field of ruins, which 
Philostratus in his life of Apollonius of Tyana (possibly 
after the description of Julia Domna) calls the market-place 
of a deserted city, strewn with remains of walls and columns, 
stone seats and statues, destroyed both by man and by time. 
Out of this whirl of fragments, there towered up two seated 
colossi of King Amenophis ITI, visible four hours away. Each 
was hewn out of a rock sixty feet high, naked to the waist, 
with a youthful expression, upright, the arms close by the 
body, and the hands on the knees. Since an earthquake, 
possibly in 27 B.c., had thrown down the upper part of one 
of them, leaving only the knees and hands on the throne, 
visitors to Thebes might behold a strange sight. When at 
sunrise both colossi threw vast shadows over the silent wilder- 
ness, the fallen statue gave forth a note. Strabo, the first 
to report on it, calls it a slight noise, which might be caused 
by a tap. Others compared it to a breaking string, to a 
resonant copper vessel, or even with the human voice. Hence 
the idea arose it was a statue of Memnon, according to Greek 
tradition, the legendary builder of these palaces: and the 
son of the rosy dawn was greeting his mother. When this 
title of Memnon came into general use is not known: but 
Apio, the famous Alexandrian savant and charlatan (the author 
of the anti-Semitic pamphlet confuted by Josephus), has 
cut his name on it, and records eternally that he had heard 
Memnon three times. He lived under Tiberius and Caligula. 
The first author to designate this colossus as Memnon is 
Pliny the Elder in his Natural History (completed in 77 A.D.), 
As the musical statue of the son of the goddess of the rosy dawn 
the Colossus attracted Roman and Greek tourists. Of themany 
pilgrims to this sight, some have cut their names, occasionally 
the date, and other remarks, on to the legs, covering it 
almost as far as the knees. Of the seventy-two, thirty-five 
aredated. The first is under Nero, three under Domitian, one 
under Trajan, most (twenty-seven) under Hadrian : Hadrian's 
own name, his wife's, and those of several of his following record 
a visit in November, 13o. There are also eight governors 
of Egypt, and two wives of governors, three commanders 
of the Thebaid, various officers, two judges of appeal, a priest 
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of Serapis at Alexandria, a ' Homeric poet' of the Museum, 
and so forth. The last dated inscriptions are under Septimius 
Severus. During his residence in Egypt in 202, he had 
the Colossus restored, a restoration which has lasted to the 
present day : but the pressure of the heavy blocks prevented 
the vibration at the sudden change of temperature at sunrise. 
The statue of Memnon was henceforth dumb, and very soon 
forgotten. 

In many inscriptions, tourists record their worship of 
Memnon and prayers to him, often in the name of far-away 
loves, whom they would like to have by them, or in other 
fashions. The former is the commonest form of tourists’ 
inscriptions in Egypt. They contain a supplication to the 
national or local gods of the country, under whose mighty 
protection travellers so far from home wished to be. 

In Thebes, after the Colossus of Memnon, Greeks and 
Romans visited the Tombs of the Kings in the second Libyan 
range of mountains West of Thebes. The valley of Bab-el- 
Moluk was, no doubt, the same as now, a desolate home of 
the dead: 'not a bush, or blade of grass on the bald steep 
rocks, yellowish cliffs, bestrewn with sand and traversed 
by dark passages, the haunt of jackals and hyaenas within, 
and vultures without'. The Tombs of the Kings are rooms, 
vaults, passages and halls dug deep into the rocks: the 
Greeks called them pipes (ovptyyes). More than a hundred 
inscriptions have been found here, hastily scratched on by 
torchlight, or painted over red: they are mostly Roman ; 
those dated ranging from Trajan up to Constantius, and 
none anterior to the Ptolemies. Most of them are mere names 
and dates, or exclamations of amazement. ‘Those who 
have not seen this, have seen nothing’, runs one Greek inscrip- 
tion in the tomb of Rhamses IX: 'happy they, who have '. 
A high Egyptian official of finance (about the fourth century) 
remarks he has stayed long in Rome, and seen Rome and 
Egypt thoroughly. 

Similar inscriptions are found at places on either bank, 
on temples, obelisks, zvAvves, and so forth, up to the frontier 
at Philae and Syene, and as far as Hiera-Sykaminos, the 
Aethiopian frontier and southernmost point of the Empire. 
Some are interesting ; at the ruins of Great Apollinopolis 
(Edfu) in Upper Egypt, 'Ptolemy, the son of Dionysius, 
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a Jew, praises God’, 'Theodotos, the son of Dorion, a 
Jew, saved from’ (thereis a blank for some country): the 
travellers must have been Egyptian Jews, returned from a 
long and dangerous journey, and, perhaps, out of regard to 
pagan companions, giving the expression of gratitude a possibly 
pagan turn. At Philae, the name of Gaius Numonius Vala 
is hewn in: with him Horace once corresponded at leisure 
on the advantages, climatic or otherwise, of Velia and 
Salernum : he came here in Augustus’ thirteenth consulate 
(2 B.c.) on the 25th March: eleven years later he was killed 
in the flight to the Rhine after the battle in the Teutoburger 
Wald. 

Of the other tourists’ sights in Egypt, only a few can be 
mentioned here. At all of the shrines the priests were the 
Ciceroni. Aristides says that, on his four journeys to Egypt, 
he left no site unvisited, and measured any place he could 
not find in books with the aid of the priests and prophets. 
The priests also showed the holy animals, such as the immortal 
ibis, mentioned by Apio, at Hermopolis. Diodorus says 
that much might be told of the steer Apis at Memphis, 
the crocodile in Lake Moeris, the lions in Leontopolis, the 
goat at Mendes, the steer Mnevis at Heliopolis; but it 
would be incredible save to those who had seen them. He 
expatiates on the distinguished men who waited on them, fed 
them with the best food, gave them warm baths and scents, 
laid their splendid beds, got them wives and spent great 
sums on their burial: in his time, as much as 100 talents 
(£23,576 5s.). Germanicus also visited the steer Apis, which 
the priests kept in a special stable: Titus attended the conse- 
cration of one. The crocodiles knew the priests by their 
voices, were taught to follow them, and let them open their 
jaws, clean their teeth, and dry them with linen cloths: 
Suchos, a tame crocodile at Arsinoe, used to be fed by tourists 
with bread, wine, and flesh. 

Of the great buildings, besides these mentioned, the 
labyrinth constructed under the erections in Lake Moeris, 
was a great attraction. The view of Elephantine and Syene 
just on the tropics, at the frontiers of Egypt, at the summer 
equinox was one of the wonderful naturalsights. At midday, 
there was no shade, and obelisks, temples and men, everything 
that was upright shone in full sunshine : at Syene (Assouan) 
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there was a sacred spring (now vanished) at the bottom 
of which the sun might be seen, filling the water to the surface. 
The Little Cataracts of the Nile above Syene were also much 
visited. Here the stream at high water flows over a rocky 
island in the middle of its bed, and is calm on either side. 
When governors and great men came to see the waterfall, 
the boatmen rowed up the stream on the West beyond 
the cataract, and then let themselves be hurled back, without 
coming to any harm. Aristides, at his request, got a military 
escort from the Roman garrison at Syene, to force the boat- 
men to exhibit their skill, and himself joined them. The 
great cataracts in Aethiopia were seen but by few travellers. 
Similarly places too remote from either bank were scarcely 
visited : curiosity could not overcome reluctance to inacces- 
sibility. Aristides went through all of Egypt four times 
without seeing the 'famous porphyry-quarries on the Red 
Sea' (now Djebel Dóchan), where, aíter Claudius' reign, 
hundreds of convicts worked in the waterless waste, and 
the scorching sun, to transform the hard stone into columns 
and decorations for the palaces of Rome. 


VII. WHAT INTERESTED ROMAN TOURISTS 


As to the places and countries visited by tourists, sources 
both Greek and Roman are equally available and applicable ; 
but the objects of interest were diverse. Whether the Seven 
Wonders of the World as such attracted travellers to their 
sites is, in the absence of information, uncertain. They 
were certainly put together between 284-220 B.C., in the 
time of the Acddoxo, and probably at Alexandria, perhaps 
by Callimachus, before one of them, the Colossus of Rhodes, 
was destroyed by an earthquake. Their sites lay in the 
territory conquered by Alexander the Great, and in a circle 
round Alexandria; they were Olympia (with Phidias' Zeus), 
Rhodes and the Colossus, Halicarnassus and the Mausoleum, 
Ephesus and the Temple of Artemis, Babylon with the walls 
and hanging gardens, Memphis and the Pyramids. The 
Colossus of Rhodes was afterwards replaced (according to 
Martial by Apollo's altar of horns at Delos), and the number 
seven was thus kept up; yet there is no evidence that they 
were visited as the Seven Wonders. Pausanias, who travelled 
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much, had never met any one who had been to Babylon 
(of which then nothing but the walls remained). 

Romans betrayed very little curiosity in the national 
customs of foreign peoples; because most of the tourist 
countries had been tinged to a large extent with Greco- 
Roman civilization, and, superficially, were not peculiar, 
and, secondly, because the past was thus more interesting to 
the Roman than the present. The object was, step by step, 
to trace the monuments and remains of antiquity, and, 
besides this historical aspect, to come to know as many 
remarkable sights of all sorts as possible, not so much from 
interest in them, but for their sheer fame, or literary. notoriety, 
or for the sake of their rarity and strangeness. How far 
artistic interest did essentially, and interest in nature partly, 
contribute, is a matter which must be deferred to the end. 


§ 1. THE HISTORICAL INTEREST 

First of all travellers bent their steps to the temples, as 
best satisfying their cravings for sights and information. 
Even little towns, both in Greek countries and in Italy, 
possessed remarkable temples. Thus Marcus Aurelius writes 
to Fronto of Anagnia that it is a tiny old city with many 
ancient monuments, temples and ceremonies. The temples 
would be the finest buildings, the largest and often oldest 
and most famous, and command a good view. The interest they 
could awaken is shown by Philo's description of the great Temple 
of Augustus at Alexandria. It was situated on an eminence 
above the harbour, and formed a landmark ; it was full of 
offerings, pictures and statues, and its huge precincts were 
garnished with colonnades, libraries, halls, parks, propylaea, 
open spaces, and everything decorative. 

The precincts of temples often enclosed, besides numerous 
edifices, parks and preserves of sacred animals and birds; 
the visitor to them was ' regaled by the beauty of the many 
trees, the coolness of the canals and the purity of the air’. 
According to Lucian's description, the magnificent Temple 
of Aphrodite at Cnidos was surrounded by a park of fruit- 
trees, planted for their beauty, which bloomed well and 
afforded ample shades: they were myrtles, laurels, tall 
cypresses and planes; the trunks all ivy-clad, with vines 
and grapes pendant from them. In the shady arbour, amidst 
the hum of the grasshoppers, seats were placed for the banquets 
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of the supplicants. At the Temple of Apollo at Gryneum 
in Little Asia, according to Pausanias, there was a ' splendid 
park of fruit-trees and other trees delightful of smell or sight ’. 
The Isle of Tenos possessed a remarkable temple of Poseidon, 
in a grove outside the town with ample provision for sacrificial 
feasts. Near the Temple of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis, 
near the Euphrates and the boundary of Mesopotamia, there 
was a large park for the sacred oxen, horses, eagles, bears, 
lions, and other animals. Often flocks of sacred geese were 
kept near the temples. 

Temples also abounded in dedicatory gifts and rarities, 
pictures, sculptures and treasures of art, for motives of piety, 
of safe deposit and exhibition. Augustus’ gifts to five temples 
in Rome (that of Jupiter on the Capitol, of Julius Caesar, 
Apollo, Vesta and Mars Ultor), out of the booty of war, 
according to his own statement, cost 100,000,000 sesterces 
in all (£1,087,500). Pliny the Elder says that dedicating 
his book to Titus will enhance it, just as many objects gain 
value through consecration in temples. Libraries used 
also to be left in this fashion : temples thus became museums, 
not only for art but for history and natural science; though 
necessarily chance collections, as embracing and large as 
modern galleries. The Temple of Apollo at Rhegium (Reggio) 
once received a legacy of a parchment bound in ivory, an 
ivory box and eighteen pictures. In shrines at Athens, 
Delphi, Olympia, Rome, not to speak of others, many of the 
most celebrated pictures and statues might be seen, and 
at Rome collections of cut stones. Pompey gave the gallery 
of gems of Mithridates to the Capitol; Julius Caesar six 
similar collections to the Temple of Venus Genetrix; Mar- 
cellus, the nephew of Augustus, one to the Temple of Apollo 
Palatinus. In Christian churches the tradition continued ; 
and in the Cathedral of Girgenti the so-called sarcophagus 
of Hippolytus has been preserved, and in that of Siena, the 
group of the Three Graces. 

Natural freaks (as also in Christian churches, e.g. a cayman 
in Notre Dame at Cimiez) were usually kept in temples. 
There, according to Pliny, the hugeness of elephants' tusks 
might be learnt. In Cicero's time the largest examples 
were in an ancient temple of Juno on a promontory of Malta : 
according to the inscription, they had been stolen for King 
* R.L.M. BB 
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Massinissa without his knowledge, and by him restored; 
there were also masses of ivory, unworked and carved into 
figures of Nixy in ancient style: Verres sacked them all. 
In the Temple of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis, barbarian 
costumes, Indian jewelry and elephants' tusks were to be 
seen; all ascribed to the loot brought back by Dionysos, 
the supposititious architect, from India. Pausanias surmises 
that the tusks were bent horns, and confirms it by an elephant's 
skull he saw at the famous Temple of Diana at Capua. The 
skin and jaw-bone of a snake 120 feet long, killed by catapults 
by the river Bagradas in the first Punic War, under the orders 
of Regulus, were preserved in a temple at Rome down to 
the Numantine War. Hadrian gave an Indian snake to 
the Temple of Zeus Olympios he built at Athens, and the 
hide of a bear he had slain to his Temple of Eros at Thespiae. 
At the Temple of Isis in Caesarea, in Mauretania, in Pliny's 
time, a crocodile from a neighbouring lake was exhibited : 
it had been given by King Juba as a proof that the Nile 
sprang from that lake. Hanno the Carthaginian on the West 
coast of Africa found and killed three ' hairy savage women ', 
which the interpreter called gorillas (they must have been 
gorillas rather than chimpanzees). Their skins were kept 
in the Temple of Juno Astarte, until the razing of Carthage. 
In the Jugurthine War, the soldiers of Marius lighted on 
animals like wild sheep, whose gaze was fatal, and called 
gorgons. Numidian cavalry soon laid several low, and Marius 
sent the skins to Rome, where they were treasured in the 
Temple of Hercules near the Ara Maxima on the Forum 
Boarium. Pausanias saw the skeleton of a whale at the 
Temple of Aesculapius at Sicyon. At Erythrae, in a temple 
of Hercules, horns of Indian ants were exhibited (they cannot 
have been marmots, as the word generaly implies). A 
frequent sight in Greek temples, according to Pausanias, 
consisted of Indian nuts (probably cocoanuts), and reeds 
as thick as tree-trunks: Pliny saw the root of the cinnamon 
tree on a golden plate in a temple built by Livia on the Pala- 
tium, in honour of Augustus: in a temple of Aesculapius 
at Panticapaeum, a dish was kept, which had burst by the 
water freezing in it. The great crystal, which Pliny had 
seen, of 150 (Roman) pounds in weight, was given by Livia 
to the Capitol; as a sample of the black spectrous obsidian 
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Augustus exhibited in the Temple of Concord four elephants 
made out of it; Caesar bestowed a breastplate made of 
British pearls on the Temple of Venus Genetrix. 

Curious vessels, instruments and works of art were also 
to be found in the temples; such as a leaden forceps in the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi (showing, according to Erasi- 
stratus the physician, that only the lighter and more accessible 
teeth ought to be removed); or, at a temple in Smyrna, 
a distorting mirror; at Erythrae two amphorae of remarkably 
thin clay, made by a master and his pupil, vying which 
could make the finer vessel. Varro saw a flute with four 
stops in a temple of Marsyas, an obsolete instrument; and 
St. Jerome mentions a huge bronze ball on the Acropolis 
of Athens beside the Statue of Athene, used as a test for 
athletes competing in the dyaves: he was too weakly to 
move it. Foreign weapons and implements were also stored 
up in temples: in the temple of Aesculapius at Athens 
Pausanias saw a Sarmatian breastplate of horse-hooves, and 
linen breastplates in the Temple of Apollo at Gryneum and 
elsewhere. A bison’s horn cased in gold, part of the booty of 
the war with the Getae, was given by Trajan to Zeis xdovos at 
Antioch. 

Freaks of Nature were also occasionally thus treasured 
up. The Pergamenes had bought a basilisk's skin at a- high 
price, to protect a temple, which was decorated by Apelles, 
from spiders and birds. At Gnatia, Horace jeers at incense 
said to burn on an altar without fire; a superstitious 
Jew might believe such fables. St. Augustine tells of a 
candelabrum in front of a temple of Venus with a lamp, 
unextinguishable by wind or rain, and explains it as asbestos 
or the magic of some daemon inside. 

Yet more common were objects of historical interest, 
relics of great men, of all ages. The sword of Julius Caesar, 
given to Vitellius, came from a temple of Mars. Vitellius gave 
the dagger with which Otho had killed himself to another temple 
of Mars at Cologne: Scaevinus, preparatory to his conspir- 
acy, took a dagger from a temple of Salusor Fortuna, with which 
to kill Nero: Nero dedicated it to Jupiter Ultor on the Capitol. 
Varro saw the spindle and distaff of Tanaquil in a temple 
of Sancus, and a royal garb made by her hands, and worn 
by Servius Tullius, in a temple of Fortuna at Rome. In the 
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disused temple of Jupiter Feretrius Augustus could still 
view the linen breastplate which Aulus Cornelius Cossus 
had wrested from the King of Veii Tolumnius in single fight, 
and consecrated. The ring of Polycrates (with a sardonyx) 
was exhibited at Rome in the Temple of Concord in a golden 
horn presented by Augustus. King Amasis of Egypt had 
granted linen armour to the Temple of Athene at Lindos 
in Rhodes, every cord consisting of 360 threads; Mucianus, 
the friend of Vespasian, saw it in tatters from centuries of 
handling. Delphi possessed an iron chair of Pindar. The 
armour of Masistius, who led the Persian cavalry at Plataeae, 
was kept in a temple at Athens, together with the sword of 
Mardonius, the genuineness of which Pausanias doubted. 
The lance of Agesilaos was to be seen at Sparta; the harness 
and lance of Alexander the Great at Gortys in Arcadia, and 
Mithridates’ armour at Nemea and Delphi; a candelabrum 
in the shape of a fruit-tree, part of Alexander's Theban booty, 
and dedicated by him to Apollo at Cumae, could be seen in the 
Temple of Palatine Apollo at Rome: of four statues, which 
had supported Alexander's tent, two might be seen in front 
of the Temple of Mars Ultor, and two in front of the Regia 
(the dwelling of the Pontifex Maximus). 

But the Heroes, celebrated in poetry, and taught of in the 
schools, were better known than the historical figures, and 
their relics more appreciated ; the genuineness of them 
was equally accepted, for tradition ranked with history, 
even though fabulous in part. And of heroic relics, Trojan 
remains were the most common and the most vilued. They 
were widely distributed : an egg of Leda, that hung from 
a temple-roof at Sparta, probably an ostrich egg; an &ectrom 
goblet given by Helen to the temple of Athene at Lindos 
in Rhodes, said to be the size of her breast ; and the ship of 
Aeneas, preserved down to the time of Justinian at Rome; 
and at Geraistos in Euboea a ship dedicated by Agamemnon 
to Artemis: at Cassiope in Corcyra the petrified boat of the 
Phaeacians. Thesceptre of Agamemnon, forged by Hephaistos 
for Zeus, was to be seen at Chaeroneia, and his shield and 
sword in a temple of Apollo in Sicyon's &yopd, where also 
were the cloak and the armour of Odysseus, the bow and 
arrows of Teucer, the web of Penelope, the dress of one of 
the wooers, the rowing-poles and helm of the Argonauts, the 
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kettle, in which old Pelias had been boiled, the skin of Marsyas, 
and so forth. In a Lycian temple there was a papyrus letter 
of Sarpedon: Pliny is only surprised because Egypt then 
closed her gates on strangers, and papyrus was elsewhere 
unobtainable. But earlicr relics there also were: in Phocis 
at Panopeus, remains of the clay, whence Prometheus made 
men, in front of a temple of Promethcus; these remains 
smelt like human skins: at Olympia an ivory horn of the 
goat Amalthea, who suckled Zeus ; in the Temple of Samo- 
thrace cups consccrated by the Argonauts. The same 
thing might be seen at two places, e.g. the hair Isis tore out 
in agony at Osiris’ death, at Coptos, and at Memphis. Two 
cities in Cappadocia lay near each other, both named Comana ; 
at both Iphigenia's sword might be seen. The Heroes, on 
their wanderings, had left relics even in the Westerly lands ; 
or they had arrived in some other fashion. In Gades a golden 
belt of Teucer was to be seen ; at Circeii a goblet of Odysseus, 
at Capua the loving-cup of Nestor; at Beneventum, Proco- 
pius even saw the tusks of the Calydonian boar, slain by 
Diomede, the legendary founder: they were three spans 
long. Even in barbarian countries, reminiscences of Greek 
legend might be found, brought there by Greek travellers, 
and clung to by the natives. Thus at the Isle of Meninx 
(Gerbi), amongst other relics, an altar erected by Odysseus ; 
or, at the mouth of the Phasis Arrian saw an iron anchor 
of the Argo, with an appearance of modernity, despite its 
titanic size and ancient style. But an ancient stone anchor 
he accepted as credible. In the Caucasus he was shown 
the mountain on to which Prometheus was bound. In 
Procopius' time the city of Apsarus in Colchis lay in ruins ; 
yet the natives exhibited the grave of Absyrtus, the brother 
of Medea. Joppa in Palestine was reputed the spot at 
which Perseus released Andromeda: the bones of a sea- 
monster furnished the excuse to the Greeks and to the Jews, 
who here placed the landing of Jonah ; Scaurus transported 
these bones to Rome; but, in Josephus' day, the traces 
of Andromeda's shackles were to be seen, and in Pausanias' 
time, a blood-stained stretch of water, in which Perseus 
bathed after the fight. . 
Visitors stranded in a town without a host generally engaged 


guides (repiyyyrat) or explainers (é&yyyrai) at the temples, 
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and, in Greece, in the smallest towns they did not fail. The 
certainty of their supply is evidenced by Lucian's True History, 
in which they narrate to tourists from the upper world the 
reasons of the punishments of the damned. Generally 
priests and temple-servants acted as ciceromi; official guides 
being only found at the largest and most frequented places. 
Occasionally these might be well-informed men, authors 
of monographs on their city’s antiquities, like a physician 
and mepinyytys at Hermione; but most of them were mere 
parrot-guides. Their company, now and then required, 
might often be irksome, especially to cultured men and at 
places like Olympia and Athens, when they gabbled out 
theirexplanations and popularized stories, ' and gave directions 
as to the art of the place'. Pliny mentions astatue of Hecate: 
in the Temple of Diana at Ephesus in dazzling marble; 
the vergers warned tourists not to gaze on it too long. ‘If’, 
says Lucian, ' the legends were banished from Greece, guides 
would starve ; for truth is unpalatable’. In one of Plutarch's 
shorter works a visit is recorded made by a company to 
Delphi. Nothing could induce the guides to abridge their 
commentaries on what all had agreed to visit: they read 
out loud every single inscription, but could not answer any 
question outside the official patter. 

In Grecce and Little Asia guides entertained tourists 
with anecdotes of the heroes, a more congenial subject to 
all, and more familiar to the educated than historical figures. 
Roman accounts of travel show this clearly. Pomponius 
Mela's reminiscences are more mythological than historical. 
In the ywpoypefia (now lost) utilized by Solinus, Nature 
and mythology are the two features. The lists appended 
to the itineraries of the archipelago, contain one isolated 
reference to white marble of Paros, and otherwise merely 
legend; the birth of Juno at Samos, of Apollo and Diana 
at Delos, the abandonment of Ariadne at Naxos, and the 
advent of Dionysus to save her. Greek legends localized 
in the East maintained themselves well, such as the Memnon 
myth at Thebes, the Prometheus myth in the Caucasus, 
the Argonauts at Colchis, and the Perseus legend at Joppa. 
Tacitus, in his curtailed account of Germanicus’ journey 
in Egypt, does not omit the derivation of Canobus from 
Canobus the steersman of Menelaus ; though Aristides learnt 
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from an Egyptian priest that the word meant ‘ golden ground ’, 
and had been used ten thousand years before the landing 
of Menelaus. Yet the tale died hard : Ammianus Marcellinus 
repeats it. 

Both Greek and Roman tourists enjoyed being told on 
the spot the legends ‘a people amorous of its past wove 
into its grey beginnings'. In the absence of ruins, even 
traces of antiquity were descanted on. As Aristides says, 
everywhere talk ran on the bygone: any nook must be 
the remains of a rporatoy, a monument, spring, the chamber 
of Helen or Harmonia or Leda. From the Troezenian Temple 
of Aphrodite Phaedra gazed down on Hippolytus, who 
was running on the course: and a myrtle with pierced leaves 
had been pierced by her in her misery with a hairpin. On 
this stone in the harbour of Salamis old Telamon had sat 
and followed with his eyes the ship on which Ajax was sailing 
to Aulis. At Aulis there was a spring by which the plane 
had stood, on which, before the eyes of assembled Greece, 
a snake devoured a sparrow and her brood of nine: a relic 
of the wood was preserved. Near Sparta, on the road to 
Arcadia, was a statue of Modesty, where Icarios had over- 
taken the chariot on which Odysseus was bearing away 
Penelope: Icarios repented him of his consent and besought 
his daughter not to leave him: Odysseus bade her choose 
between father and husband: she veiled herself. Icarios 
turned back: the statue marked the spot. It was a land 
where every stone had its saga. 

The reminiscences of great men of later times were also 
sought: Roman f:eías offered sacrifice at their graves. Thus, 
in 191 B.C., Manius Acilius Glabrio ascended Oeta, and 
sacrificed at the Pyre of Hercules. Caracalla imitated Alex- 
ander the Great, sacrificed at the tomb of Achilles at Ilium, 
and Trajan at the house at Babylon where Alexander died. 
Hadrian restored the grave of Ajax at Troy (it had been 
laid waste by the sea), and set on the grave of Epaminondas 
an inscribed stone, sacrificed at Pompey's grave, and worthily 
restored his tomb. Germanicus sacrificed at all the tombs 
of the great men that he visited ; an epigram of his to Hector's 
manes has survived. Pausanias mentions amongst the 
tombs shown to tourists in Greece, that of King Codrus on 
the Ilissus, of Aristomenes of Messenia, of Demosthenes 
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at Calauria, and others. Every city treasured the memorials 
of its great men: Thebes possessed the tomb of Pindar 
and remains of his house by Dirce. But Athens, in this 
respect, was the richest of all and the most zealous, a 
thronged cemetery of greatness. 

But the main centres of interest in Greece were the Persian 
battlefields and camps. On the plain of Marathon, the 
tombs of the fallen, of Miltiades and the marble trophy were 
preserved, and, at night, the neighing of the horses and 
trampling of the hosts might be heard. The ruins of temples 
burned by the Persians were still seen by Pausanias. Later 
epochs were also commemorated. ‘We saw’, Arrian writes 
to Hadrian, ' the Black Sea from the same spot as Xenophon 
did and you too'. He replaced the altars of unhewn stone 
with ungrammatical inscriptions by marble altars correctly 
inscribed. 

The steps of Alexander the Great in Greece and the East 
were lovingly tracked out. In Plutarch's time an ancient 
oak on the Cephissos was shown, under which his tent had 
been spread at the Battle of Chaeroneia, and near it the 
general grave of the Macedonians. King Mithridates, on 
his campaign in Phrygia, stayed for the night, for good luck's 
sake, at the same inn as Alexander. At Tyre a spring was 
shown at which Alexander dreamed he captured a satyr: 
a dream interpreted as referring to the taking of Tyre. At 
Minnagara (on the Lower Indus), the Egyptian merchant 
in India would visit the spots consecrated by the memory 
of the Macedonian army, by chapels, altars and encampments 
and wells. The crypt at Alexandria, in which Alexander's 
body was preserved in a glass coffin in honey, was probably 
seen by all the Emperors, who visited it, though forbidden to 
ordinary tourists. We know of the visits to it of Caesar, 
Augustus and Severus, who walled it up: but Caracalla 
also saw it. The Mohammedans reverenced a so-called 
tomb of Alexander at Alexandria. ‘Just as you’, Pliny 
says, in describing Trajan's distant campaigns, 'are shown 
the sacred remains of great generals, the time will come 
when posterity will long to see, and will bring their children 
to see, the field where you sweated, the trees that afforded 
you rest, the rocks ,which protected your slumber, the 
houses you honoured as a guest ' : a prophecy fulfilled, accord- 
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ing to Ammianus Marcellinus, who says, speaking of Julian's 
march in the valley of the Euphrates, that in the town of 
Ozogardana the tribunal was shown whence Trajan had 
addressed his host. 

In Italy and the West, in the almost complete absence 
of legend, memories of Roman history were the only features, 
zealously sought after. At Laurentum, the encampment 
of Aeneas was shown, which was called Troy ; at Liternum 
olive-trees, planted by the Elder Scipio, and a huge myrtle 
overhanging a grotto, where a snake guarded over his manes ; 
at Baiae jewelry and a little cloak given to Tiberius as a 
child by the sister of Sextus Pompeius ; at the bottom of 
the spring of Aponus near Padua dice he had thrown in ; 
at Capri the place whence he flung his tortured victims into 
the sea; Horace's home at Tibur, and the houses where 
great men and emperors were born. Augustus was born 
on the Palatine at Capita Bubula (Oxheads), and that part of 
the house had been turned into a chapel: but, near Velletri, 
a little room like a store-cupboard on an estate was reported 
his birthplace, which in Suetonius' time was haunted and 
terrified any one who entered without reason and impure 
intentions. Titus was born in a dark little room at a poor 
house in the Septizonium, which was kept and shown in 
Suetonius’ time. ‘The fortunate home that heard Domitian’s 
first cry, and saw his first attempts at crawling' (Martial) 
was converted by Domitian into a sanctuary of the Flavii, 
and gleamed with gold and marble. The house of Pescennius 
Niger on the Campus Jovis at Rome was visited in Diocletian's 
time, and still named aíter Niger. Seneca in the villa of 
Scipio Africanus at Liternum, comparing the changes of 
time, did reverence to the snanes of the great man and 
his supposed coffin: he saw 'the freestone villa, the walled- 
in park, towers on either side to guard it, a huge cistern, 
and near by, outbuildings and plantations, and a small 
narrow old-fashioned bath-house. In this nook the Terror 
of Carthage washed himself after field-labour, for he cultivated 
the land himself. Under this mean roof he stood, on a wretched 
plaster-floor.' 

Historians, of course, aimed at seeing the localities of 
their subject, and Suetonius was especially conscientious. 
Appian visited the scene of the murder of Cicero near Caieta, 
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and Plutarch the battlefield of Bedriacum and the monument 
of Otho. 

Similarly Jews and Christians in Palestine and elsewhere 
visited Biblical sites. Josephus mentions the remains of 
Noah's Ark on a mountain in Armenia (placed by others 
in Adiabene), and the pillar of salt into which Lot's wife 
was turned (he had himself seen it); and, near Hebron, 
the graves of the grandsons of Abraham and a huge terebinth 
as old as the world. By the beginning of the fourth century, 
Christian pilgrimages were common, and no place famous 
in either Testament was left unvisited. We have as autho- 
rities the Pilgrims’ Route of 333 A.D. from Bordeaux to Jeru- 
salem, and the tale of a noble Gaulish pilgrim of her journey 
to the Holy places (383-5). The thornbush, whence God 
spake in fire to Moses, was then in a well-kept garden in front 
of a church with cloisters round it, and the spot where Moses 
stood was also shown. At Carrhae in Mesopotamia, the 
spring at which Rebecca tended the camels of Abraham, 
and the one at which Jacob gave drink to Rachel's flock 
were visited; and near them was the huge stone which 
Jacob lifted off the well. But the Gaulish lady did not see 
the pillar of salt, but only the place of it; she will not deceive 
her sisters. But it was visited by a pilgrim from Piacenza 
in 510 and was still upright ; and he says it is not true that 
animals had sucked it down. 


$ 2. ART AS A MOTIVE 


History, in the manner described, was the main incentive 
for Roman tourists, as the following lines of a Roman poet 
under Nero on the wonders of Etna show : ' To behold beauti- 
ful temples with ancient treasures and sacred antiquities, 
we face the dangers of land and sea; greedily seeking the 
tales of old lore from folk to folk ; now glad to see the Ogygian 
walls of Thebes, built by two brothers scarce akin: there 
we live the ancient times, gazing at stones which moved to 
song and string, and at the altar whence arose the smoke 
from the double offering; and we wonder at the spot where 
the Seven Heroes wrought and Amphiaraus was swallowed 
up. Or the Eurotas and the City of Lycurgus and their 
devoted company who followed them unto death enchants 
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us. Or we see Athens, proud in her minstrels and her pro- 
tectress Athene. Here Theseus forgot to hoist the white 
signal to his father on his return ; Athens, too, bears the 
guilt of the tragic fate of Erigone, now a famous star: thence 
was born Philomele, who now inhabits the vocal woods; 
Procne, who nests on roofs ; Tereus the wild, who hops about 
on bare fields. We gaze on the ashes of Troy, and Pergamus 
that fell with Hector's fall, see the little mound of the great 
Hector, Achilles the swift, and the avenger of Hector.' 

He, however, proceeds on to art as a further motive : 
' Yea, Greek pictures and statues attract many: the 'Ava- 
óvouévy with her dripping hair, Medea the terrible, with 
her little ones playing at her feet, the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
with the father veiled, or some work of Myron. These many 
works of art make many cross land and sea to visit them ’. 

Of course, cultured Romans on their travels saw the trea- 
sures of art in Greece and Little Asia. Cicero says of Pompey, 
that nothing could detain him in Greece; he would not 
even look at the statuary and painting of Greece, which 
others generally pilfered. Cicero also mentions several 
works of art stolen by Verres from private owners and from 
temples, which every visitor had been taken to see. In 
the chapel of Heius at Messana there was a Cupid of Praxiteles, 
a Hercules of Myron, two xávg$ópe of Polycletus. The 
house, though private, was a general tourists’ resort. In 
Syracuse a picture of a cavalry battle of Agathocles in the 
temple of Minerva was a principal feature, as at Segesta the 
statue of Diana, which Cicero as Quaestor also saw. Pro- 
pertius, in Athens, aimed at studying Plato and Demosthenes 
and Menander, and also the art and sculpture in bronze 
and ivory. Apuleius notes his seeing the portrait of Phidias 
on the shield of Athene on the Acropolis of Athens. 

Works of art of universal fame and individually known 
to any cultured man, such as the larger cities of Greece 
still possessed even under the Empire, were always and some- 
times expressly visited, though many of those mentioned 
by Cicero as being in Greece and Little Asia had been removed 
to Rome. In Cicero's time Thespiae was always visited 
solely for a Cupid of Praxiteles, and, according to Pliny, 
Cnidos for his Venus, reputed by some the masterpiece of 
the world. ‘ You travel to Olympia’, says Epictetus, ‘to 
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see the Zeus of Phidias, and deem it ill-luck to die without 
having viewed it’. This remark is addressed to Greeks, 
but may well have been applicable to Romans. 

But everywhere history and not art was the object of 
Roman travel ; art is only incidentally mentioned. Generally 
interest in art was superficial, stimulated only by the cele- 
brated name or work. Once seen, and that was all; the 
tourist, says Tacitus, came and looked at the picture, and 
went away satisfied. The Roman saw in order to have 
seen, like modern Englishmen whose interest is mainly histori- 
cal: Atticus’ letter to Cicero on Athens is typical. ‘ Places’, 
he says, ‘ containing tracks of those endeared and reverenced, 
make a certain impression on us. My darling Athens attracts 
me, not so much for her Greek buildings and monuments 
of ancient art, as for her great men, where they dwelled, 
sat, talked and lie buried’. 


§ 3. NATURE AS AN INCENTIVE TO TRAVEL 


Nature, much more than art, attracted the Roman: more 
recreation, says Atticus, is afforded by Nature than by art. 
But the feeling was very different from that of our days, 
not direct, but aroused by celebrity, rarity or sanctity. 

Its main differentia was its religious character : the ancients 
attached to remarkable phenomena a divine or daemonic 
content, which evoked awe. This awe the Greeks personified 
in myths: to the Italians jt remained a strange present 
mystery, a shapeless ‘weaving and swaying of impersonal 
spirits’ pervading all Nature. The religious sense, which 
felt every single instant the influence of protecting powers, 
was most excited by free Nature. ‘Wherever some intimate 
place aroused pleasant recollections, or some fine view stirred 
the soul, some fruitful valley or fertile field provoked the 
sense of a divine boon, they would erect a simple altar, with 
a sculptured snake in gratitude to the unknowable genius 
loci.’ However much the old religion might have changed 
in the course of the centuries, the piety of Nature remained 
alike to Romans and to Greeks, and its evoking causes, ever 
the same, never lost their hold on man's soul. 

One quotation from Seneca may exemplify the many expres- 
sions of this religion of Nature to be found in Roman writers 
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and poets. ' You see a grove. The ancient trees are thickly 
clustered together; their height and their interlacing foliage 
shut out the sky, a huge darkness in the open fields. And 
a bewilderment seizes you, teaches you the presence of a 
god. Or some deep grotto has been hollowed out by Nature 
alone, and has eaten its way far into the solid rock ; the soul 
feels a something higher: and it is meet to place altars and 
reverence the well-heads of great streams, the spot where 
a torrent bursts forth from the dark earth, where hot springs 
bubble up, or lakes unfathomable or mysteriously sombre.' 
In such solitudes, divinity seemed nearer and more present ; 
and, more than in the turmoil of streets, was the religious 
sense manifested : the twilight of caves or old trees, or enclosed 
hills, moved the wanderer to involuntary worship. Thus 
places, naturally beautiful, were frequented not only for 
their beauty, but to worship the god of that locality. 

‘Living water, that came to light without man's work, a 
caput aquae, with a perpetua causa, as the jurists say, received 
worship, both in and after Pagan times.' Into these sacred 
wells offerings would be thrown, coins especially (they are 
now often found in river-beds and springs), and chapels erected. 
Thus there was a temple at the source of the Seine at the end 
of the first century; and a magnificent shrine, built in a 
semicircle on to the sheer cliff, overlooking 'the loveliest 
of views’ (its ruins are still imposing), was erected over the 
spring in the Djebel Zaghuan, with its crystal waters: it 
fed the aqueducts of Roman Carthage, which were probably 
built by Severus and Caracalla; the Arabs included it in the 
Wonders of the World. Thus, too, the source of the Clitumnus 
in Umbria attracted visitors no less by its sanctity than its 
beauty. From a cypress-crowned hill it welled forth, ice- 
cold, of a transparent green, reflecting the ashes on either 
bank, expanding into a navigable stream lined with country- 
houses. At the sources stood an ancient temple and several 
chapels (one, reconsecrated for Christian use under Theo- 
dosius still exists): walls and columns were covered with 
inscriptions from the numerous visitors. Caligula once 
journeyed to Mevania to see the grove and source of the 
Clitumnus. There must have been many others; the Po, 
Pliny says, springs from a beautiful well-head. 

Of the grottoes the most famous was the Corycian on 
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Parnassus. Pausanias calls it the greatest and most beautiful 
he had seen, and another of the same name near Corycos in 
Cilicia, a huge ravine; Pausanias describes three other 
great sacred caves in Little Asia. It was not strange if the 
wonderful stalactites and formations, the drippings of water 
from the roof, and the subterranean streams in these twilight 
or torch-light darknesses made the caves seem the dwellings 
of gods and nymphs, and the noises the music of daemons. 
The recesses of the Corycian Grotto in Cilicia, according to 
Pomponius Mela, awed off any one from penetrating them. 
All the larger caves had their deities and images of them. 
Equally natural was the veneration of giant trees. ‘Once’, 
says Pliny, ' trees were the temples of the gods, and to this 
day the simple dedicate a tall tree to a god, and we revere 
images gleaming with ivory and jewels no more than the awing 
silence of groves'. In the depths of forests the mysterious 
fear, which to the ancients signified the approach of godhead, 
was felt most deeply. Pausanias gives a list of prehistoric 
trees in Greece, the willow at Samos, the oak at Dodona, 
the olive on the Athenian acropolis. The palm of Apollo 
at Delos which Odysseus had revered was said to be standing 
in Pliny's time; a natural impossibility for the date-palm. 
The oldest trees in Rome, according to Pliny, were a lotus- 
tree on the Vulcanal, said to be older than the city, a cypress 
of the same age, which fell in Nero's latter years, a lotus- 
tree in the courtyard of the Temple of Lucina (which was 
450 years old), itself said to be older, and a few others, 
besides huge trunks in which several men could stand. Such 
trees were evidently much visited; amongst them were 
the pine on Mount Ida (220 feet in height) on which Attalos I 
of Pergamus had written, and several huge planes. ' What 
were more to be desired in the barren mazes of rocks in the 
South, and more to be worshipped and admired, than the 
tree with full bright foliage on a green-grey trunk, with 
murmuring brooks at its feet, refreshing the succeeding 
generations of men?' Pausanias gives prominence to the 
plane at Caphyae in Arcadia, planted either by Menelaos 
or Agamemnon. ‘Greece derived trees and joy in them 
from Asia, where the plane and cypress had long been revered 
by the Iranians and the tribes West of them.' In Aulo- 
crene in Phrygia in Pliny's time, the plane was shown which 
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Apollo had selected for its height to be a gallows for Marsyas. 
One of the largest planes was in Lycia by a spring, no doubt 
also having its myth; its hollow trunk was eighty-one feet round, 
and its foliage at the top still spread a broad circle of shade : 
Licinius Mucianus the consul 'dined inside it with eighteen 
guests, and rested after the banquet, and acknowledged 
the view finer than from the gaudy marble halls of Rome’. 
At Gortyn in Crete was the ever-green plane, under which 
Zeus had embraced Europa, and celebrated in poems, Greek 
and Latin, which were perhaps nailed on to it. 

Literary fame was a second great advertisement for tours 
to particular places, just as Jean Pauls' Titan popularized 
the Borromean Isles and Ischia, at any rate up to the forties, 
and Scott his own highlands. A much-described district 
would be largely visited : most of the places already mentioned 
were thus celebrated. Pomponius Mela’s account of the 
Corycian Grotto in Cilicia has a poetical ring, like Pliny's 
of Tempe, ‘on both sides soft inclines rise till lost to view: 
the Peneus flows through with grassy-green banks, between 
avenues, with birds singing from the tree-tops'. Tempe 
was one of the places, imitations of which decorated Hadrian's 
house at Tibur. Seneca inquired of his friend Lucilius, 
who had toured through all Sicily, only after the real nature 
of the whirlpool of Charybdis: he already knew that Scylla 
was a harmless rock. St. Jerome, in a brief account of his 
journey from Italy to the East, says he had all the old legends 
of Scylla told him at Rhegium, of Ulysses' danger-ridden 
course, the songs of the Sirens and the insatiable maw of 
Charybdis. ‘Travelling’, says Seneca in one of his letters, 
* will do you good by giving you knowledge of peoples, shapes 
of mountains, plains extending to unknown lengths, valleys 
with eternal waters trickling through, or some unusual 
river, such as the Nile with its summer floods, or the Tigris 
which vanishes from sight, and re-emerges as broad as ever, 
or the Maeander, the common-place of poets, with its contortion 
in and round about itself, but you will not become better or 
more sensible’, These rivers attract people, not for their 
beauty, but their greatness, fame or strange qualities. Apol- 
linaris Sidonius, in a letter to a friend, describes his journey 
to Rome, and tells what famous cities, battlefields, sacred 
mountains, or poets’ streams he has seen. ‘As we are born 
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to lofty things’, says the author of the De Stublimitate, ‘ we 
admire not little streams, however clear and useful, but 
the Nile, the Danube and the Rhine, and the Ocean’. The 
disappearance of the Tigris ‘into a yawning cleft’ and its 
‘underground flow ’, real or fabulous courses of other streams, 
exercised many poets. These quotations are from verses 
of Nero: Lucan and Dionysius (under Hadrian), the writer 
of a geography in verse, also deal with the same topics. 

Thus we come to the third great attraction, abnormal 
phenomena. The floating islands in Lake Vadimonis near 
Ameria, Pliny the Younger says, are passed by, as being in 
Italy : similar, not more remarkable sights are sought abroad. 
Romans and Greeks in the West travelled to Gades or the 
West coast of Gaul to see the tides of the Atlantic, as did 
Lucian’s friend Sabinus in Gaul. Philostratus bad also 
seen these tides, and makes his Apollonius go to Gades for 
the purpose: he tells the superstition believed to this day 
on certain coasts, that the soul cannot depart the body except 
at ebb-tide. Strabo, Apuleius, Galen and Cassius Dio 
describe a ravine near Hierapolis in Phrygia, out of which 
carbonic acid came forth, and killed men and animals (except, 
as they said, eunuchs): they experimented with birds and 
other animals. This place was much frequented, a building 
was put up affording a more convenient view : Dio calls it 
a theatre, and Strabo does not mention it; in the time of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the sight had been forgotten. ` Natur- 
ally, all spots, whence deadly fumes arose, believed to be 
descents into the Nether world (Averni, Xapovea) were 
similarly frequented : such was the lake near Cumae still 
called Lago d'Averno, with its solfatara, and made world- 
famous by Virgil. To count up only the celebrated real or 
imaginary freaks of Nature, all more or less fabulous, would 
be impossible: and sufficient have already been instanced. 

Next, an immediate interest in Nature is proved by the 
well-known Roman love of country life. It may have been 
occasioned by the insanitary condition of Rome in the summer : 
but it was also the desire to escape the bustle and dirt of 
the city, and enjoy the quiet and solitude of the country, 
to have, as a Greek writer says, ‘the refreshing sight of 
mother earth’; and often enough, man’s work seemed 
mean in comparison with the sempiternal splendour of Nature. 
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Hellenistic poetry evoked many echoes of this sentiment, 
and amongst the commonplaces of rhetoric was the contrast 
of town and country, art and nature, supercivilization and 
the life of nature. But a true feeling for nature is to be 
met with in many prominent Roman authors. The country, 
said Varro, was given by God, and the town was made by 
man; he preferred the fruit-stores at Scrofa’s villa to the 
picture-galleries of Lucullus. Lucretius, too, was content 
tolie by the brook on the grass under a lofty tree in 
smiling weather on the flower-clad lawns, and to leave to 
others the golden halls of luxuries and lamplight and banquets 
and lyres. Atticus says in Cicero he could not sate his eye 
with the view of the islands in the Fibrenus, and despised 
gorgeous villas with their marble floors and rich panelling : 
their garden-canals were nothing beside his stream. So Seneca 
the Elder: 'I can scarcely believe that those who copy 
in their houses woods and seas and rivers have ever gazed 
on broad green stretches with a torrential or quiet river; 
have seen the sea from a height in summer calm or winter 
storm. Who, after viewing these mighty things, were con- 
tent with the petty ?’ 

Virgil's description of the happiness of the rustics is well 
known, ' were they but conscious of it’; as also his longing 
for the calm, pure, peaceful life of the country, his joy in 
valleys, refreshed by cool streams, in woods and fields and 
grottoes and lakes, in the lowing of oxen, and sleeping under 
the trees; his yearning after the dales of the Spercheus, 
the theme of Greek verse, and the umbrageous combes of 
Taygetos and Haemos. And Horace was the most eloquent 
on this contrast. In the country the winter was mild and 
the summer cool ; and sleep sound ; the fragrant grass brighter 
than bright stones, the natural spring cleaner than the foun- 
tain with its leaden pipes. So, too, Propertius praises the 
splendour of autonomous nature over against trim gardens ; 
the glories of the meadow-flowers, and the clinging strength 
of the ivy, and the trees in the lonely ravine, the brook in 
its own path and the pebbly shore. Martial, too, a lover 
of country-life, is sympathetic towards real ruralities untainted 
with town. Juvenal deplores the decoration of the grotto 
of Egeria, and says her godhead was nearer in a clothing 
of grass than in a mantel of marble. Not only poets, prose- 
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writers as well celebrate the superiority of Nature to human 
makings, and dwell on the refreshing glimpses of the silent 
green, the murmuring river, or the distant view, the songs 
of the birds and the fresh breeze, where in solitude time 
may be dreamed away: and, to the Romans, Nature was 
the true place of birth of poetry and thought. 

This love of Nature was evidenced in the plans of the 
city homes of the rich, in which gardens and views were 
deemed essential. According to Pliny, Epicurus was the 
first architect of gardens in town. At any rate, the custom 
came in at the time of the Acdadoxor, and the feeling for Nature 
was more or less similar to our own. In laying out houses, 
this epoch took account of this passion and invented the 
Cyzicene rooms. ‘These lay North, had in the middle a 
door, and on both sides Venetian windows, and from the 
two triclinia in them there was a view into the open. They 
were evidently designed for the enjoyment of Nature in 
the summer. "Vitruvius mentions them as a part of a Greek 
house, occasionally, in his time, used in Italy. Cyzicene 
rooms spread in Italy with Hellenistic influence. Pliny 
the Younger in two gardens had them.’ By Sulla’s time 
Roman city houses had gardens and parks. The six lotus- 
trees in Crassus' garden on the Palatine were in 22 B.c. valued 
as high as the palace itself, at 3,000,000 sesterces. Cicero's 
friend Atticus had his house on the Quirinal; it formerly 
belonged to one Pamphilus; he inherited from his maternal 
uncle: its main feature was the park. Sallust’s exaggerated 
phrase of palaces built like cities, points to the frequency 
of large gardens in Rome. Horace, too, makes repeated 
allusions to little woods and groves between the gaily statued 
peristyles: a house with a wide view on fields was highly 
recommended. The tendency was always to assimilate 
the city house to the country villa. Martial describes the 
Petilian palace, which was on the highest part of Rome: 
it was a rus in urbe; its vintages better than those from 
a Falernian vineyard ; carriage-drives might be had inside 
the grounds, and sleep was immune from the noise of the 
streets and the glare of day. In Philostratus, the owner of a 
large house in Rhodes, which cost twenty-four talents (/5,700) 
to build, remarks that he need not go out much, as there were 
walks and groves in it. Even bath-rooms might have distant 
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views. Seneca observes that the luxurious rich deemed 
bath-rooms without large windows looking out on fields and 
seas only fit for moths. Nero’s Golden Palace, the type 
of pomp, was not noticeable for gold and silver, 'a usual 
luxury ', but for its lawns and ponds, and mock-forests and 
views. A jurist of the second century, writing of charges on 
estates, says that they consist not in doing something, but in 
allowing or not doing something, as e.g. that a man need not 
decorate his house with paintings, or lay out a garden, or 
arrange a beautiful view. 

If this was so inside towns, in the country villas would 
always be on eminences. Martial praises the villa of his 
friend Julius Martialis on the Janiculum for its view. All 
Rome and the Campagna up to the Albanian mountains could 
be discerned, and all the little towns, the busy main roads, 
the Tiber up to Ponte Molle with its burden of boats. The 
position of the Younger Pliny's Tuscan villa can be instanced 
as the Roman ideal. A broad plain could be seen framed 
in, like an amphitheatre, by the Apennines: from the loftier 
peaks old forests clad the slopes, with intervals of corn- 
fields, vineyards, green flowering meadows, and in the valley 
the Tiber and many streamlets. This lofty view was a great 
pleasure; it was more like a picture; and the eye was 
charmed with variety. 

Hardly ever in ancient literature, as we may expect in the 
South, is a waterless country praised. It was not only the 
pleasant gaze on the limitless blue of the sea, on the reflections 
in the lakes, the silvery brooks and streams, and foaming 
wateríalls that attracted men, but also the cooler atmosphere. 
Further, in the South, in the absence of water everything 
is grey and dry; only on the banks is the green fresh, the 
vegetation luxuriant, the trees shady. ‘What is fairer 
than water?’ asks Petronius. The shores of inland lakes, 
narrow dales with trickling rills and ravines, broad river 
valleys attracted the lovers of Nature. 

The Vale of Tempe, ideal scenery to the ancients, ‘unites 
the charm of the river valley with the wild grandeur of a 
rocky ravine’. The river Peneios here enters a ravine some 
four miles long, between steep offshoots from Ossa and 
Olympus descending sheer down, covered with foliage. 
Olympus presents but sheer rock, but on the right bank 
there is a narrow belt of fertile land, sometimes widening 
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into little plains, containing springs, and covered with grass, 
laurels, planes and oaks. The river flows through peacefully, 
here and there forming an islet, varying in breadth to a 
narrow rock channel, canopied with plane-trees, impenetrable 
to the sun. 

Thus in all descriptions of Nature vegetation and running 
water are the first constituents. Horace’s shady valley 
in the Sabine Mountains had its main charm in the spring 
Bandusia with its babbling waters and ancient oak, clearer 
than crystal and cool even in the dog-days. Catullus loved 
above all things, ‘ beyond other isles and peninsulas guarded 
by Neptune in lakes and waves’, Sirmio on Lake Garda: 
no doubt it was then laid out garden-fashion: there are 
Roman ruins on it, perhaps of thermae of the date of Con- 
stantine. Far and wide, says Seneca, there is no lake whereon 
the villas of the Roman rich do not project, and no river. 
Pliny exalts Trajan for not copying his predecessors and 
expropriating other owners, welding all these ponds, lakes 
and woods into one man’s sole domain. On Lake Bracciano 
there are the ruins of a Sans-souci (IIavotAvrov) of Tiberius’ 
time, belonging to Metia Hedonium. Pliny the Younger 
shows that Lake Como was lined round with villas, as it 
was in Cassiodorus’ time, whose ranting betrays an intense 
love of Nature. He calls the site of the city of Comum so 
beautiful, as to have been built for pleasure. The sea is 
shell-shaped, its borders marked by the white foam, and 
cased in by high mountains: the shores, decorated praetoriorum 
luminibus, with the splendours of its palaces, are belted round 
with olive-woods. Vineyards hang down from the hills, 
their ridges crowned with wreaths of chestnuts. Snowy 
waterfalls percolate into the lake. A Carolingian poet cele- 
brates the beauty of Como, its green grass ever spring-like, 
the olives on all sides, and laurels and myrtles, granates, 
damsons and lemon-trees. Less famous scenery, however, 
had its water-mirrors. Apollinaris Sidonius, in a modern- 
sounding passage, describes the rivers of Lombardy: ‘ the 
Lambro with its bulrushes, the green Adda, the torrential 
Etsch, the tardy Mincio’; and the oak woods on its shore, 
with the many singing-birds, and the thickets of reeds, in 
which the birds nested. 

The course of the Anio, ‘ the most delightful of rivers’, was 
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beshaded with woods, and lined in for all its length with 
villas, the most famous being Nero's at Subiaco. Tibur 
with its resounding grotto of Albunea, the fall of the 
Anio and the grove of Tiburnus owed its celebrity to the 
waterfall. On the estate of Manilius Vopiscus, described 
by Statius, were two palaces on either bank, on a calm spot 
intermediate between two waterfalls. A thick lofty forest 
came to the verge of the water, which reflected the leaves. 
It was cool there even in the dog-days, and the July sun 
could not parch the inner rooms. According to the Elder 
Pliny the shores of the Tiber were more lined with villas 
than any other river. Herodes Atticus owned a villa at 
Cephisia, which is still, through its cool situation, its many 
wells, gardens, olives, cypresses, planes and silver poplars, 
an ‘oasis in the Attic desert’. There, according to Gellius, 
there was the shadow of immense groves in the greatest 
heat, and the melody of streams and birds ever to be heard. 

In the manner of the feeling of nature of his time, and, 
like the Greek sophists, Josephus paints the region of Lake 
Gennesaret as a ‘ country of marvellous beauty ’, extraordinarily 
fertile, thanks to the well of Capharnaum. So, too, a notable 
Gaulish pilgrim of the fourth century says she had never 
seen a lovelier land than Yessen (Goshen), a country of vine- 
yards, balsam, orchards and cultivated fields. Procopius 
and Luxorius depict the pleasure-gardens Rome erected near 
Carthage (in which the Vandals debauched at ease), and 
Luxorius extols the groves full of song-birds, the clear brooks 
and their mossy banks, the fragrant flowers, and the pavilions 
and watchtowers rising from the meadows. 

But, of all regions, the ancients most loved the seashore : 
seashores and beautiful scenery were almost synonymous. 
Ancient poetry and legend is full of eloquent appreciations 
of the beauty of the seacoast. One passage of Catullus 
may be reproduced : 


Hic qualis flatu placidum mare matutino 

Horrificans Zephyrus procliuas incitat undas, 

Aurora exoriente uagi sub limina solis, 

Quae tarde primum clementi flamine pulsae 

Procedunt (leni resonant plangore cachinni), 

Post uento crescente magis magis increbrescunt 
Purpureaque procul nantes a luce refulgent. (lxiv. 269. . .) 
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Ancient art, too, derived much inspiration from this theme, 
the sea, which to Romans and Greeks was the noblest and 
fairest sight. ‘How mighty’, Cicero exclaims, describing the 
wonders of creation, ‘is the beauty of the sea, the view of 
its hugeness, the manifold isles, and delightful coasts'. It 
was an inexhaustible and perennial pleasure. Marcus Marius, 
the friend of Cicero, had a passage broken through on his 
estate at Stabiae (Castellamare) to gain a free view from 
his villa on to the gulf in the morning shimmer. Cicero 
writes to Atticus from Puteoli: ‘Do I enjoy the view from 
the heights more, or the sea close at hand ? I do not know. 
I cannot discriminate’. The letters of Cicero and Pliny 
the Younger are full of such expressions. Plutarch brings 
forward as a common saw, that a sail along the coast and a 
walk on the shore is the supreme pleasure. Libanius, in 
his panegyric on Antioch, tries to compensate the absence 
of a sea view by the absence of the seamy side of a sea-resort. 
The most characteristic proof, however, is Justinian’s decision 
that no one in Constantinople might obstruct the view of 
the sea, a mpüypa yxapéorarov, by buildings less than 100 feet 
away. Procopius, too, exalting the beauty of the situation 
on the Hellespont, describes the Emperor's dwellings close 
on the shore, and the effect of architecture and the mirroring 
Bea. 

But the sites of Roman villas testify to this love of the 
sea, much more than does their literature. The villas lined 
the whole coast from the Gulf of Spezzia to the Gulf of 
Salerno and further still. How intensely Romans aimed at 
enjoying the sea in every fashion, and, thericher at least, built 
out into the sea; how they multiplied and variegated the 
views of it is shown by the facts already brought forward, and 
Pliny the Younger's special account of his villa at Laurentum. 
There was a dining-room built out on the coast so far, as to 
be sprayed if the wind were in the South-West. Through the 
folding doors and the windows (which went to the floor) 
the sea was seen from three sides. One window of a large 
room afforded a view of the broad calm sea. The warm 
sea-water swimming bath also afforded a view, and an upper 
window looked out on the sea and the coast. From the 
three windows of an alcove views of sea, villas and coast 
could be seen together or apart and so on. The villa of 
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Pollius Felix on the heights of Surrentum gave a view from 
every window on to Ischia, Capri and Procida, and, above 
all, on the sea; at sunset ' the shadow of the wooded hills 
fell on the water and the palaces seemed to swim in the crystal 
surface’. Ofthe pleasure resorts on the West coast of Italy, 
and the North coast of Egypt we have already spoken. Near 
Old Canobus the foundations of a building might recently 
be seen, like the Roman villas, built into the sea. Fragments 
of statues lay about on all sides. In Greece ruins of Roman 
villas are met with on the coasts. 

Such was the nature loved by antiquity and celebrated 
in literature. But any wild or savage scenery, any majesty, 
or terrible or sombre monotony they did not admire: valleys 
and hills and the coastlands were all they liked. Mountains 
were beautiful, as a graceful definition of the horizon, or 
framing of the landscape: but there was no charm for them 
in the hills or the mountains as such, or in the melancholy 
splendour of a desert ; in the enchantment to us of the modern 
Campagna. Catullus, who was delighted with the peninsula 
Sirmio on the level shore of Desenzano, would have had 
not a single word of praise for the Riva and its bare cliffs. 

Ancient love of Nature was as intense, but narrower than 
that of modernity. It is typical of it that amoenus, charming, 
was the most frequent expression of admiration. Quintilian 
says that species or beauty is attributable to the ‘level, 
charming and marine regions’. To these three catagories may 
be added the countries mentioned as the most desirable in 
Lucian’s Skip, in which all the pleasures purchasable by 
a Fortunatus are dealt with, viz. the environs of Athens, 
the Eleusinian territory by the sea, the land of Sicyon, and 
‘any shaded, well-watered and fertile part of Greece’. Hermo- 
genes the rhetor mentions as examples of things pleasant in 
description and in actuality ' the beauty of a region, various 
plantations and kinds of running water’, and similar features, 
recalling somehow the plane by the brook in the Phaedrus. 
Libanius praises Julian the Apostate for selecting Athens 
and not Ionia as his residence as Prince, because of the 
gardens and fields on the shore. 

But express disclaimers of the beauty of mountains can 
be found. Cicero says, as an instance of the power of habit, 
that we can come to like any region we have long dwelt 
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in, ‘even mountainous and hilly parts’. He makes Atticus, 
astounded at the beauty of the Isle of Fibrenus, say he had 
near Arpinum seen only rocks and hills, and wondered how 
his friend could like it. A further proof of this distaste for 
the heroic in nature is afforded by the fact that Cicero never 
mentions the two falls of some twenty-five metres of the arms 
of the Liris, enclosing the Isola, one being perpendicular, 
and the other a sharp incline ; nor does any one after him. 
Virgil’s admiration for ‘Father Apennine ', with his swaying 
rustling oaks and snowy head and confident gaze heaven- 
wards, is derived from a distant view. In his enthusiastic 
laudation of Italy’s beauty, Virgil praises her fertility in 
corn, oil, wine, herds, her climate, cities, peoples, lakes and 
seas and mines; of her mountains no single word. Seneca’s 
impugning of Corsica as a horrible rock may be coloured 
by his dislike of his enforced residence and his habitual exag- 
geration ; but it also shows that that age had no eye for 
the rich colouration of that island. The suburb of Antioch 
at the foot of Mount Casius is celebrated by Libanius, because 
the mountain did not terrify the inhabitants, but lavished 
all that joy can demand; wells and trees and gardens and 
blossoms, and song-birds, and a very early springtime. 

To the beauty of the Alps the educated world was blind : 
Livy characterizes the feeling in speaking of the /oedsfas 
of them. Modern travellers to the desolations of ice near 
the North Pole have been equally impervious to the majestic 
terror of the scenery. At a time when every year hundreds 
and thousands of Romans crossed the numerous Alpine roads, 
and Switzerland was a Roman land, travellers had no eye 
save for the difficulties of the narrow mule-paths, the wilder- 
ness of ice and snow, and the horror of the avalanches. This 
lack of sympathy with the enchantment of the terrific in 
Nature is why 'of the eternal snow in the Alps, ruddy at 
sunset or sunrise, of the marvellous blue of the glaciers, of 
the magnificence of the Swiss landscape, no ancient said 
one word: it is why Silius Italicus describes the Alps as 
a horrifying barren desert, whilst lovingly dwelling on Italy's 
ravines and wooded shores’. 

Mountain-climbings are very seldom mentioned in antiquity, 
and their infrequency and failure augmented their severity. 
They were regarded as ordeals, as Pliny's praise of the elder 
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naturalists shows, who indefatigably sought for herbs ' even 
in pathless mountains and remote deserts': and none of 
the ancients knew of the Alpine plants. Polybius says, in 
a comparison of the Greek mountains with the Alps, that 
the former, such as Taygetus, Parnassus, Olympus, Pelion, 
Ossa, Haemus and Rhodope, required only a day's ascent ; 
the latter required five days. If, therefore, the Greek moun- 
tains were often climbed, it may have been for the view. It 
is possible that the Greeks, after Alexander the Great, took 
over with the ' inheritance of the Persians', the Persian love 
of panoramas. Strabo mentions a marble belvedere erected 
by them on Mount Tmolus near Sardes, affording a view 
of the whole valley of the Cayster. A rather scanty description 
of the view from Olympus in Apollonius Rhodius may be 
based on personal experience: ‘beneath the nourishing 
earth was seen and the cities of men and the Holy streams, 
and on high peaks, and, all round, the sea’. A measurement 
of the height of Olympus by the plumb-line and instruments 
by one Xenagoras worked out at 4,814°3 feet. King Philip 
of Macedon in 183 B.c. undertook the ascent of Haemus, 
not for the sake of the view, but in the belief that the Adriatic 
could thence be seen, and the directest road made out. The 
danger of the expedition made him leave his son Demetrius 
behind. The summit was reached after great efforts on the 
third day, and altars were erected to Jupiter and the Sungod. 
The belief that the Adriatic and the Black Sea could be 
seen thence was perpetuated. Strabo contradicts Polybius 
in the matter, but Pomponius Mela re-affirms it. Pliny 
makes the height of Haemus out at six miles (1:198 geographical 
miles). ‘Those who have ascended to the eternal snow of 
the summit of Argaeus near Mazaca in Cappadocia, report, 
says Strabo, 'that two seas can thence be seen, the Issic 
and the Pontic: but such people are few’. ‘Hence’, says 
Solinus, ‘ it is believed to be inhabited by a god’. But Mount 
Neptune at the North end of Sicily may often have been 
climbed, and the view was said to extend over the Tuscan 
and Adriatic Seas. 

The only mountain, unquestionably often ascended, was 
Etna. Strabo says the station for the ascent was the little 
town of the same name at its foot. Shortly before his writing, 
a small company had climbed up, and he gives their account 
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of the principal crater. But, as Vesuvius was then quiescent, 
these ascents will have been actuated rather by science than an 
interest in Titanic Nature. Seneca begs his friend Lucilius, 
imperial Procurator in Sicily, to ascend in his honour—he 
would gladly have done it himself—and inform him how 
far the eternal snow is from the showers of fire. The poem 
on Etna, probably by Lucilius, is purely scientific, and says 
absolutely nothing on the view to be obtained; whilst, 
nowadays, even in scientific reports of ascents, the view is 
always described. Hadrian ascended Etna to see the rare 
sight of the sun emerging from the sea, which from the summit 
has the appearance of a long crooked streak. The so-called 
Tower of the Philosopher on Etna, once a large building 
with several rooms, was found by Fazello in 1541 still to 
consist in a well-preserved brick edifice; it was certainly 
of Roman origin, and, according to Gemellaro’s theory, 
built as a night-shelter for Hadrian on his ascent. Mount 
Casius was climbed by Hadrian and by Julian, as the sun 
could thence be seen at second cockcrow, From the top 
of Mount Ida it could be seen before daybreak. 

For all these reasons even the later Empire must be denied 
the sense of the beauty of mountain scenery. If individuals 
possessed it, there is no evidence of it. Seneca’s remark 
that those weary of the Campanian paradise, seek the wilder- 
nesses of Lucania and Bruttii, only confirms the position ; 
for the strength of the desire for change is shown, according 
to Seneca, in the longing for an absolute contrast. Cicero, 
in speaking of the magnificence of creation, cites, besides 
the endless variety of vegetation fed by cool inexhaustible 
wells, clear streams, and green banks, lofty vaulted grottoes, 
sharp crags, jutting mountains and limitless plains: but 
this observation of the beauty of Nature refers to her wonders 
of size, variety and strangeness; for he goes on to add ' the 
hidden veins of gold and silver and the boundless masses 
of marble’. Thus the Roman feeling regarded mountains 
and rocks as parts and backgrounds of beautiful scenery, 
and was insensible to the rough, sombre or desolate, the 
grotesque and savage, as well as the majestic in Nature. 
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VIII. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN FEELING 
FOR THE ROMANTIC IN NATURE 


$ 1 

The love of mountainous scenery and the romantic in 
Nature is to-day so universal and so primary that it has 
been ascribed to antiquity without or in despite of evidence. 
It is alleged ' that the epithets wild, savage, horrible might 
long be used before thought becomes aware what high feelings 
such scenes arouse; that words and feeling often go apart’. 
Such a contradiction may exist awhile, but demands strong 
proof and inexorable reasons. 

In general, however, our thesis is undisputed, and accepted 
as a characteristic of antiquity. To Greeks and Romans, 
says Humboldt, only the homely was pleasant in a landscape, 
and not what we call wild or romantic. Yet the love of 
the romantic was foreign to the Middle Ages, and a long 
period after the Renascence, or, at least, found but doubtful 
and isolated expression until about 1750: its universality 
is hardly one hundred years old. 

In German medieval poetry, Nature is an infrequent 
theme. In Court heroic poems and lyrics conventional decora- 
tive epithets occur, such as the gentle May, the song of the 
birds, or scenery supplied a foreground. ‘From the Minne- 
dichter no one could surmise that the noble poets inhabited 
and visited thousands of lofty castles in many lands. In 
the Latin poems of the clerics there is none of the glimpse 
afar, nothing of real scenery.’ ' Knight and poet were blind 
to Nature's greatnesses, or charms, or colours, to the evening 
glow in the sky, the finely wrought lines, steep rocks, snow- 
capped mountains, glaciers, rushing streams, waterfalls.' 

Old English poetry contains unambiguous expressions 
of distaste for the mountains. An ideal scenery depicted 
by Cynewulf in the eighth century tells of green, flowering 
fragrant fields, blossoming trees, cold clear brooks and wells : 
but nothing of ' mountains, hollows, ravines or hills, nothing 
wild or irregular’. Thus too in Sir Orfeo, an epic of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, a beautiful district is 
brilliant like the midday sun, level, green; no valleys and 
no hills. Chaucer speaks of sheer cliffs, as horrid chaos, 
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not the work of an all-wise God ; he is thinking mainly of 
the danger to mariners: but the phrase, referring to a 
beautiful garden rich in green and flowers, and the work 
of man, clearly indicates his preference. In Shakespeare 
there is no sign of the impression produced by mountain 
scenery, nor in Cymbeline of its influence on character. 
Shakespeare seems 'caught by the spell of Nature and her 
nearest view, as though some Avon thicket with flowers 
and shadows possessed him. But for the distant he has no 
single word to say ' (Jacob Burckhardt, 1889). 

Dante has the same preference for the broad fruitful plain, 
and found rocky districts ugly. The monotonous Lombard 
plain he calls /o dolce piano, from Vercelli down to Marzabo ; and, 
as examples of sheer savagery, he speaks of the road between 
Tra Lerici! and Turbia. But Petrarch had a quicker intelligence 
for those incomparable shores, despite their steep rocks. 
He delights in the range by the riviera di Levante as charming 
in its sharp declivities and vegetation, and in the meandering 
coast of the Gulf of Genoa with its splendid outlines and 
shifting views. But this larger appreciation is unique even 
in Petrarch. In 1350, contemplating Lake Garda with 
its sea-like waves (a reminiscence of Virgil), his eye gazed 
long on the broad fertile plain to the left. In his description 
of the Roman Campagna he emphasizes the richness of the 
hills in flocks wild and tame, the many springs, the tilled 
fields, the bounty of Bacchus and Ceres, the beauty of the 
near lakes, rivers and the sea: his admiration of the Vale 
of Vaucluse recalls Virgil or Horace. He is always exulting 
in his hermitage amid the lowing herds, the bird-songs and 
the rustling water, the abundant olives and vines and crops. 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini (Pope Pius II), in his inspired 
description of Italian scenery, says nothing that Pliny the 
Younger might not have written. 

But if medieval literature shows not a sign of a sense for 
the Romantic in Nature, some few may have had the appre- 
ciation of educated Europe, North and Central. ‘How 
far paintings of scenery, which developed fully by the end 
of the thirteenth century, can be regarded as an index of 
the feeling for Nature, is a question incapable of a simple 
reply. The lay and the expert in art do not hold the same 

1 Tra Lerici e Turbia la pid diserta, La pid romita via. . . . (P. LII. 49). 
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views, as modern landscapes show. The masses of to-day 
idolize mountain scenery, but art by predilection paints 
what common opinion deems ugly. The public appreciates 
such pictures, because the artist reproduces latent beauty 
to the less sensitive eye of his gazer. The same may have 
been the case for the older school of landscape painting, and, 
all the more so, the more we go back in the history of art.’ 

For this reason alone W. H. Riehl’s very instructive mono- 
graph On the Eye for Scenery must be wrong, in concluding 
from the practice of German fifteenth and sixteenth century 
artists of introducing craggy backgrounds, that bare moun- 
tainous scenery was esteemed the ideal: not to speak of 
the rule not being as universal as Riehl thinks. Pure moun- 
tainous scenery is only introduced when in character; on 
pictures of hermits, of the Night at Gethsemane, the Road 
to Calvary, etc. And the backgrounds are never wide views 
or agricultural. The artist rather intends a combination 
of various imaginary sceneries, including rocks. A frequent 
composition of this sort consists in the rockwork framing 
in the foreground, and jutting into the horizon behind a 
designedly level centre-piece. This conventionalism is in- 
stanced, by a view of Cologne with sharp crags all round. 
In these cases the brokenness of the cliffs becomes, partially 
at least, a mere matter of style. The late Gothic period 
delighted in sharp, broken, dented lines, both in the arbitrary 
architecture and the crafts, and the copying of bodies and 
costume. The same style was thrust upon inanimate Nature. 
For it is observable that this seeming predilection for moun- 
tainous landscapes is far commoner in woodcuts and etchings, 
and is comparable to the fondness for leafless and contorted trees. 

Italian landscape is quite different. Its tone is that of 
the gay idyll, even in representations of history and the 
Crucifixion. Leonardo da Vinci is an exception, and is in 
advance of his time in this, as in much else. He loves moun- 
tains, not only his own Apennines with their delicate contours 
and calm surfaces, but the Alps, which he visited as a man. 
He puts an Alpine background into the portrait of his fellow- 
Florentine, Monna Lisa. He may be said to be the first man 
in the world to sympathize warmly with the wild majesty 
of the high hills. This comprehension of mountains is some- 
thing quite different from the interest in their detail in Dürer's 
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notebook in the Tyrol, or the arbitrary combinations of an 
Altdorffer, Patinier, or Bles. A few of his pupils tried. to 
imitate him; but this was all the influence he had on the 
public or on artists. 

Italian landscape developed to an equal weight with the 
figure, and, at last, to independence in the Venetian school, 
especially in the masters, born on the terra firma, Giorgione 
di Castelfranco, Palma di Bergamo, and Titian. Titian 
was born in the Alps, and draws mountain-landscapes, though 
they never dominate, as much as in Leonardo da Vinci's 
Monna Lisa, Maria e Anna (at Paris), Risurrezzione (at 
Berlin) He affects a hilly foreground inhabited, with leafy 
trees, and the mountains afar. Leonardo loves the phantastic 
or terrifying, but Titian pours into his mighty scenery a 
feeling of majestic peace and jocund solemnity. His is 
the harmony taken up by Carracci, Poussin and Claude; 
he created the classic landscape. 

However few or many the lay who realized these first 
interpreters of landscape, it is certain that in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries North and South differed much in 
their feeling: the one is classical, and the other Romantic. 
Probably, Northern art, if freely developed, would have 
created a public with the same tendencies. But the Rena- 
scence spirit conquered the North in aesthetics and in the 
aesthetics of Nature; Italian art and its pupil French art 
overcame Germany. The reaction of the German genius 
in the seventeenth century in the Dutch School, scarcely 
affected ordinary taste. Even in Holland the realists who 
had no lack of the romantic spirit did not gain the approval 
of the majority of the educated ; these rather sided with 
the Italian style. The eighteenth century paid absolute 
homage to decadent classicism.! 

Travellers were few who visited the mountains before 
the eighteenth century for scenery's sake; in the diaries 
of those who were forced to cross them, there are few expres- 
sions of admiration. Magister Thietmar in 1217, on a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, found Mount Carmel beautiful (visu 
delectabilis), * because it abounded in dales, and was good 
grazing-ground'. The same qualities awarded a certificate 
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of ' pleasant ' to Mount Lebanon from four men who travelled 
to. Jerusalem in 1556; the same view was expressed by 
Leonhard Rauhwolf (1573-1576), a physician and botanist 
of Augsburg. Enea Silvio visited Scotland, and speaks 
of the customs, saying nothing of the scenery. But Leonardo 
Bruni of Arezzo describes his impression of the Alps on his 
way through the Tyrol and Arlberg (Mons Aquilae) to the 
Council of Constance. 'So huge are the mountains and 
rocks, so manifold and broad the ridges, so awing the peaks 
and numberless ascents, that one fitly wonders what the 
mother and shaper of the world, Nature, was thinking of. 
At the sight of these eternal and unbroken masses, a shuddering 
and awe (horror quidam . . . religio) seized me, which the 
memory or them still recalls.' Trent he calls an agreeable 
town ‘considering the surrounding country’, for above 
and below, is the plain, and it is well situated on the river. 
Tramin is a beautiful and rich spot, but terribilitey over- 
shadowed by frowning rocks. The Lake of Constance he 
liked exceedingly. 

German pilgrims to the Holy Land generally passed through 
the Tyrol, especially after the construction about 1480 by 
Duke Sigismund of Austria of a good road on the traces of 
the old dangerous one, between Brixen and Bozen, the 
Kuntersweg (named after a citizen of Bozen, who built it 
in the fourteenth century) Felix Fabri, a preacher-monk, 
of Ulm, crossed by the Kuntersweg on both of his pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land in 1480 and 1483 both ways: before and 
after reconstruction. He says: ' The mountains are very 
horrible, and one is either in the glare of the sun or the chill 
of the ice; they stretch up beyond the clouds; but the 
valleys are very pleasant (amoenae), very fertile, and produce 
all the delicacies (deliciae) of the world, a real paradise. They 
are densely inhabited, and there are also many mines, 
especially silver-mines '. 

In the travels of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
horror seems to have been the only or the main feeling pro- 
duced by the majesty of the mountains. Georg Sabinus 
(the son-in-law of Melanchthon and first Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Königsberg, 1544) speaks in his journey to Trent 
only of the difficulties and horrors of the Alps, the yawning 
abysses, huge piles of snow, the cold, the avalanches, the 
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storms and torrents, which rolled obstructions down. Sebas- 
tian Münster shuddered on the Gemmi Pass, and describes 
the Swiss valleys as pretty, and the mountains and rocks 
and the Vale of the Rhine as cruel and frightful So also 
Samuel Kiechel of Ulm, in his long tours from 1585-1589 
aiming at the Holy Land, visited Prussia, Sweden and Poland, 
but not Switzerland, and returned by Venice and the Tyrol. 
The mountains impressed him, too, as merely unpassable, 
and uninviting in contrast with the ‘beautiful country’. 
He was most at home in the garden-like plains, near the 
Hague, Delft, and Verona to Mantua, all ' beautiful, level 
or fertile or pleasant'. The Lombardy flats were his ideal 
Kiechel speaks of the banks of the Nile and the ' pleasant 
air, the which, if but Christians dwelt therein, were as pleasant 
a passage as from Padua to Luza or Fusina to Venice’. Hein- 
rich Schickhart the architect in 1599 accompanied Duke 
Frederick of Würtemberg to Italy, and ‘is glad’ on his 
way back near Nesselwang (between Füssen and Kempten), 
to leave 'the horrible wearisome mountains, which took 
ten days to cross’. J. Furttenbach, in his Novum Itinerarium 
Italiae of 1627, characterizes the Splügen, as a ' savage disgust- 
ing wilderness’. Opitz travelled far, had been in Transyl- 
vania ; but in his bucolic poem Zlatna never mentions the 
charm of any scenery. Paul Fleming's poems do not contain 
one word of nature-impressions in his journey to Persia. 
Landgrave Ernst von Hessen Rheinfels, in his Travels (from 
1636-1642), passes over the sea and the Alps and Italy without 
expressing admiration, but celebrates Lombardy ' as a goodly 
land, wherein one fareth as in a garden, and seeth nought 
but fair corn-land and rows of trees '. 

The dwellers in the plains were cowed at the first sight of 
the terror of the mountains, and the danger of them rendered 
habituation all the harder: but the hillmen could fully appre- 
ciate their own country. For whilst in 1481 the Swiss Abbot 
" Albert von Bonstetten of Zürich describes the Gotthard, as 
Silius Italicus might have done, in the sixteenth century, Konrad 
Gesner (1516—1565), the Linnaeus of his time, a physician, 
naturalist and littérateur, speaks as enthusiastically of the 
mountains as any modern might. ‘As long as I may live’, 
he writes to a friend at Glarus in a letter 'On the admiration 
of mountains’, ‘ I have resolved to climb at least one mountain 
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every year, partly to examine the flora, partly for health of 
mind and body. What a pleasure it is to behold the huge 
mountains and to stand above the clouds! It awes the 
soul to be surrounded with the snow cathedral built by the 
World-architect in a single day! How empty and lowly 
their life, who crawl about on the level to earn and live for 
the day ; who know not the earthly paradise’. Mount Pilatus 
or the Brocken (Fracmont, mons fractus) attracted him more 
than the Rigi, as it did others of his contemporaries. The 
ascent of Pilatus had been forbidden because of the evil 
spirit of the mountain; up to 1769, it was allowed only 
conditionally: in 1518 four Swiss (amongst them Vadius 
and Myconius) made the ascent: a climb repeated by Gesner 
with three young men, under the sanction of the town of 
Lucerne: on their return they were feasted. Gesner, in 
his description of the ascent, says that all the senses are 
delighted, but the eyes especially. Nowhere is Nature so 
sublime as on the heights: the panorama extends over 
meadows, rocks, caves, valleys, ravines, hills, and scenes 
in all four seasons. It is the healthiest and noblest exercise 
for mind and body. 

The succeeding epochs find only in the Swiss admirers 
of the Alps. Joseph Jacob Grasser of Bale says of the Alps 
in his Latin description of a tour from Frankfort to Italy 
through Switzerland (1624): ' Here the painter finds colour 
but Nature out-does art. The ravines, the tortuous paths, 
the waterfalls, the bridges, the lakes and meadows and huge 
trees, earth and heaven are ever fresh, ever astounding and 
interesting ’. 

Jacob Scheuchzer, town physician of Zürich (1672-1738) 
from 1702-1711, used with his pupils to tour in the Alps and 
could ' testify that the wild lonely spots delighted and aroused 
him more than Aristotle, Epicurus and Descartes. Etiam 
hic dei sunt, as the pagan philosopher said. The measureless 
bounty, wisdom and power of God is seized and grasped: 
the Alps are the armoury of the wonders of Nature; and 
God's own special temple, far above any human architecture .' 
He, too, exults in the rearing vistas of meadows and glaciers, 
valleys and hills. But the heart of the Alps was still unknown, 
even in Switzerland, and traditionally feared. Scheuchzer 
(whose writings were utilized by Schiller for his Tell) believed 
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the deepest crevices were occupied by dragons, varieties 
of which he depicted in his Natural History of Switzerland. 
In 1751 the Swiss believed in a sea of ice from Glarus over 
the Gotthard and the Grimsel to Lauterbrunnen, whence the 
glaciers were off-shoots. G. S. Gruner of Bern, in his 
exhaustive three volumes on the IJce-Mountains of Switzer- 
land (1760), ‘lacks words to express the horror of the great 
heights’; Guttanen, a pleasant valley, is described as 
‘combining all the terrors of Nature’. 

Travelling, when it revived in the sixteenth century, aimed 
at utility rather than enjoyment, and only knowledge could 
be an incentive to dangerous and costly journeys. ‘ Travel- 
ling ', said Muret (1526-1585), ‘is useful and pleasant ; but 
the wise man follows Horace's maxim, and praises foreign 
lands from his own home'. But the letters of Justus Lipsius 
(1547-1606) shows that after 1550 the grand tour was the 
finishing touch to a gentleman's education: in 1578 he 
writes from Antwerp to Philip Lanoy at Douai, approving 
his intention of going to Italy: 'Of old, and nowadays, 
great men have always travelled’. But the use of any sensible 
voyage was increased knowledge of manners and customs 
and constitutions of foreign lands, and a broadening of the 
mind. He recommends in Italy the places of historical 
interest, and the study of the social life, and scarcely refers 
to the country, ' which in Italy is varied and beautiful '. 

Similarly, Caspar Stein, a physician of Kónigsberg (1592- 
1652), composed an account of his European travels from 
1612-1621 in an (unprinted) work, entitled Peregrinus, 
sive  Peregrinator terrestris et coelestis. Martin Zeiller, the 
seventeenth-century Baedeker, published a series of special 
handbooks for Germany, England, France, Italy, Spain 
and Hungary, and a Fidus Achates (Ulm, 1653, 16°.) containing 
160 itineraries. He, too, only mentions the sights (divided 
into the three categories of ecclesiastical, secular, and private), 
and practically only deals with the towns. In the Mercurius 
Helvetiae of Dr. J. Wagner of Zürich, 1701, entitled ' An ex- 
haustive description of all places, cloisters, and castles alpha- 
betically arranged ', not a word is said of the mountains. 
Nature was an incidental pleasure, not worth recording in 
a guide-book. 

Up to the eighteenth century, the mountain-world was 
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practically unknown to the cultured of Europe, partly as 
being inaccessible and uncomfortable, and partly the rugged 
rather frightened than allured. Thus the feeling of Nature, 
being crippled, was narrowed down by its own limitations. 

This is not inconsistent with earlier expressions of liking 
for distant views of hills. Conrad Celtis (1459-1508) praises 
a lofty castle and the delightful banks of the Neckar near 
Heidelberg, and also the panorama of the Alps, visible on the 
heights near Freising above the rushing Isar. Leonhard 
Rauhwolf (1573-76) liked standing on the flat roof of a 
Maronite cloister in Lebanon, and thought it 'the fairest 
spot, in view of the high snowy mountains; especially at 
daybreak, with the cedars in sight, and other hills, used as 
pastures, with the dark deep valley below'. There is no 
sign of romanticism in this; for the ancients recognized 
mountains as backgrounds. 

A newer feeling is manifested, as J. Burckhardt pointed 
out, in a letter of Mme de Sévigné, ' who felt the full spell 
of landscapes near and distant. In many of her letters 
one may remark her delight in the beauty of trees and woods, 
the golden autumn-tints, the sunset-hues and the moonlit 
nights. But on her travels her outlook is widened, and 
she is almost alone in enjoying the scenery on the lower 
Seine and Loire, and the outlines of Mont St. Michel. Of 
the lofty Grignan and Mont Ventoux, which looks out over 
Provence and Languedoc, she says (3rd July, 1689): ' j'aime 
fort tous ces amphithédires'. And even in a hard winter 
when Grignan was all snow (3rd February, 1695) : 'nos montagnes 
sont charmantes dans leur excès d'horreur’: and she longs 
a painter to depict ‘ l’étendue de toutes ces épouvantables 
beautés’. Addison's Travels (1701-1703) in Switzerland 
and Italy also betray the awakening of the newer feeling. 
The tour of the Lake of Geneva, which took five days, aroused - 
his wonder. The views of the Alps from a Carthusian monas- 
tery at}Ripaille, ‘with the many rugged peaks and precipices, 
filled his soul with a sort of agreeable shuddering at this 
most misshapen scenery’. He was apparently surprised 
that the terrible could be beautiful. H. C. Brockes, the 
author of The Earthly Pleasure in God (1680-1747), saw the 
Alps in 1703, and felt a mixture of fear and delight ; he calls 
the ice-floes gruesomely beautiful: many years later in the 
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Harz he recognized anew that the rude mountains inspire 
at once terror and pleasure. 

Lady Wortley Montagu (1690-1762) fully understood 
and liked wild beauty. True, she speaks of the ‘ frightful 
precipices separating Bohemia and Saxony, and the horrible 
Alps so much talked about’. She describes crossing Mount 
Cenis (25th September, 1718), asa ‘prodigious’ view of mountains 
of eternal snow, clouds far beneath her, huge waterfalls 
whirling confusedly from the cliffs, which would have been 
‘entertaining ’ to her, had it not been so intensely cold. In 
a letter dated the 11th December, 1758, from Venice, she intends 
visiting the unknown Tyrol, from the reputation of its beauty : 
she had always most loved valleys set in with high hills. Her 
favourite spot was Lovere, on Lake Iseo, shut in by unsur- 
mountable hills and enchantingly remote, and she calls it 
the most beautiful romantic region that she has seen. Whilst 
sailing down the Danube from Regensburg she enjoyed the 
kaleidoscope of populous towns and romantic desolations, 
isolated from all human traffic, and the shores with their 
delightful variety of woods, rocks and hills, planted with 
vineyards, cornfields, cities and ruins. 

Gray (1716-1771) had the full modern feeling: as his 
impressions of the Grande Chartreuse near Grenoble show. 
On the one side, a rock overgrown with trees, on the other 
a sheer cliff, a thunderous torrent and a deep precipice gave 
him the sense of the most romantic and marvellous scenery 
he knew of. Every torrent and rock seemed full of poetry 
and religion to him ; and ought to convert atheists ; fancy 
could easily see spirits there at noon even. According to H. A. J. 
Munro, a visit to the Lake District filled him with the same 
sense of the picturesque. Scott is wrong in attributing to 
Gray in The Fair Maid of Perth (chap. i) the expression ‘ beauty 
in the lap of terror ' : he was thinking of Shelley's, ‘ A tranquil 
spot that seemed to smile, even in the lap of horror ' (Alastor). 

But as long as Switzerland was a mere stage on journeys 
and a difficult one at that, such emotions are few and far 
between. In Grandison (1753) the passage from France 
to Savoy, from spring to winter, was a mere experience of 
snow and bitingly cold winds ; and everything seemed ‘ exces- 
sively miserable' in that ' worst of lands' Savoy. But less 
inclement conditions in a hurried journey did not create 
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a more favourable view. For the most part the ancient 
feeling reigned unchecked ; and to most travellers the Alps 
inspired only horror. Even President de Brosses (1709-1777) 
in his Lettres d'Italie follows Misson, the author of a popular 
guide to Italy in four volumes, in seeing only bad cobbly 
roads, and in preferring the fertile plains: but he shows 
very little feeling for Nature. He considers French gardens 
better than Italian, of which few equal St. Cloud and Marly, 
and the waterfall at VH better than the one at Terni as more 
accessible. 

Thus, too, in the popular description of his travels through 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy, from 1729-1731 by J. G. 
Keyssler (a third edition was published in 1776). He makes 
much mention of natural features, such as the waterfall 
at Terni, the view of Genoa from the sea, and delights in 
distant views; but his strongest epithet of admiration is 
' pleasant’, and he prefers any fertile tilled plain to the most 
magnificent scenery, which he does not imagine could be 
beautiful. Thus he extols the monotonous country round 
Mantua. ‘ Panegyric falls flat at this fertile plain, planted 
with rows of trees and vineyards, especially at this season 
of nightingales. In Italy such scenery is common, and almost 
ceases to awakesurprise. But I am sure that any one accus- 
tomed to the hill Tyrol, Salzburg, the Harz, the Saxon 
hill-towns, the forests of Thuringia and Pomerania, the 
sandy stretches of Silesia, or Brandenburg or Mecklenburg, 
or the moors of Lüneburg or Westphalia, any one from these 
suddenly transported to the choicest parts of Italy would 
be supremely delighted.' The Salzburg and Tyrol Alps, 
the Lüneburg moors and the Mark pine forests are all branded 
unfertile or ugly and not ‘ pleasant’. 

In 1729 Haller's Alps appeared ; it was inspired by a great 
scientific exploration in 1728. This poem was very popular 
(by 1777 it had passed through thirty editions), and ' attracted 
the attention of Europe to Switzerland, shedding glory on 
land and people for half a century. The book heralded 
in the unbroken succession of tourists to Switzerland, admirers, 
not only of the singular character of the country, but also 
of its inhabitants '. 

For the next few decades this new attention was concen- 
trated on the customs of the country: for Haller painted 
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the Arcadia of this people of herds, with the Alps as a general 
vague background.  Haller's diaries of his tours in Germany, 
England and Holland (1723-1727) show how little the poet 
admired scenery. His sense of it was most satisfied in Holland, 
a ‘very pleasant’ country, with straight canals and avenues, 
gardens, fields and pastures; where no tree grows beyond 
its measure, no spot is uncultivated. He is most pleased 
at the moonlit road in Leiden, a long waterway lined with 
trees. The road from Amsterdam to Utrecht is ' an enchanted 
land. Every village, every fen is amid gardens and country- 
houses, the river is full of swans, the land thoroughly tilled ; 
it is a picture of perfection'. He agrees with Johnson that 
mountains are ‘unnatural protuberances on the face of the 
earth’, and includes hills as well: for Heidelberg he finds 
‘unpleasant, in the valley of the Neckar, between hills’. 
Haller’s Alps did not make foreign tours in the Alps any 
more frequent. The Swiss patricians even designed their 
houses with the garden pavilion looking out on the main 
building, and the wall shutting out the view of the Alps; 
just as in Coppet the gardens exclude the view of the Lake 
of Geneva. Voltaire’s room at Ferney did not open on to 
Mont Blanc, because the snow dazzled his eyes ; and he never 
once essayed the climbing of the Alps he could always see. 
Klopstock from the 23rd July, 1750, to February, 1751, stayed 
at Zurich, but to Bodmer’s astonishment never betrayed 
‘any curiosity to look at the Alps from near or afar’: he 
only conceived the idea of a tour in the Alps long after his 
arrival; it was frustrated by an unusually early fall of snow. 
Klopstock was an enthusiastic Nature-lover, and his neglect 
of his opportunities shows that most tourists of that time 
were content with merely seeing the Alps. Gibbon stayed 
at Lausanne from the 21st September to the 20th October, 1755, 
and, after two years, made a journey through Switzerland. 
Foreign visitors used not to climb and look at the glaciers, 
though they came to see the marvels of Nature. Gibbon’s 
main interest was in the various constitutions of the republics : 
he visited the principal cities and their churches, armouries, 
libraries and chief men: his object was to learn men and 
customs. Haller’s Alps contributed only indirectly to the 
spread of the love of Nature, by advertising Switzerland. 
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Konrad Gesner's enthusiasm for the Alps was thus almost 
unique; thus, too, the Scottish Highlands were appreciated 
mainly by their inhabitants. Thomson's warm appreciation 
in his Autumn of the beauty of Caledonia (1729) is similar 
to the expressions of Burns' poem on the Highlands fifty 
years later. On the other hand, Captain Burt, who travelled 
there about the same time, thinks a sandy steppe preferable. 
Goldsmith ventured so far in 1733 and spoke with disgust 
of the wilderness : like Haller, he declared the neighbourhood 
of Leiden incomparable. Johnson in 1773 visited what are 
now deemed the most beautiful parts and replied, when asked 
how he liked them: ‘ Who could like them ?’ He describes 
the dreary monotony of the treeless moors and naked hills, 
as only occasionally varied with a sudden waterfall. 'Aneye 
accustomed to flowery pastures and waving harvests is aston- 
ished and repelled by the wide extent of hopeless sterility.' 

' The appearance is that of matter incapable of form or 
usefulness, dismissed by Nature from her care, and disinherited 
of her favours, left in its original elemental state. . . . It 
will very readily occur that this uniformity of barrenness 
can afford very little amusement to the traveller; it is easy 
to sit at home and conceive rocks and heath and waterfalls : 
that these journeys are useless labours which neither impreg- 
nate the imagination, nor enlarge the understanding. ' Had 
Loch Lomond been in a happier climate, it would have been 
the boast of wealth and vanity to own one of the little spots 
which it encloses, and to have employed upon it all the arts 
of embellishment. But, as itis, the islets, which court the 
gazer from a distance, disgust him at his approach, when he 
finds, instead of soft lawns and shady thickets, nothing more 
than uncultivated ruggedness.' 

Macaulay, who quotes Burt and Johnson, makes the reason 
of this blindness their insecurity. This may have been 
a contributory cause, but Thomson's enthusiasm  belies 
Macaulay's assigning the distaste to this one fact. The 
German mountains, which Keyssler disdained, were safe 
and convenient: and modern travellers face danger to see 
Lebanon or the Cordilleras, or the heart of Africa. Despite 
Dr. Johnson, according to Isabella Bird, the North American 
mountains excite fancy and exalt the spirit. 
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In the early eighteenth century, Romance in scenery 
was almost unfelt in England. The English officers at Fort 
Augustus longed to be released and free from the wind and 
rain of July: for there was no sun, only a dark sky and dun 
rocks, clouds of rain, ice-cold winds, the roar of swollen waters. 
De Foe's Tour through the whole Island of Great Britain 
(1724) scarcely contains one reference to the beauty of Nature. 

The publication of Ossian's poems in 1760 developed the taste 
for the Highlands; they were full of the passion for the 
sombre and desolate in Nature. Werther replaced Homer 
by Ossian in his heart and cries out: ' What a new world 
he guides me into! I wander on the heath, with the storm 
piping in my ears, and see it wafting the spirits of my forebears 
in cloudy shades under the dimming moon ; I hear the moun- 
tain stream roar down and in its flow the gnomes groan in 
their caves, and the laments of the maiden weeping unto 
death round the four moss and grass-grown stones of her 
lover's tomb’. This mood was the mood of the Highlands. 

The new romance was born, but had to struggle for exist- 
ence. A hundred years ago the beauty of the Highlands 
was far from being absolutely admitted: Dr. Beattie (1735- 
1803) says: 'The Highlands of Scotland are picturesque, but 
in general a melancholy country. Long tracts of mountainous 
desert, covered with dark heath, and often obscured by misty 
weather ; narrow vallies thinly inhabited, and bounded by pre- 
cipices resounding with the fall of torrents; a soil so rugged 
and a climate so dreary, as in many parts to admit neither the 
amusements of pasturage nor the labours of agriculture; the 
mournful dashing of waves along the firths and lakes that 
intersect the country; the portentous noises which every 
change of the wind, and every increase and diminution of the 
waters, are apt to raise in a lonely region full of echoes and 
rocks and caverns; the grotesque and ghastly appearance 
of such a landscape by the light of the moon ; objects like 
these diffuse a gloom over the fancy, which may be compatible 
enough with occasional and social merriment, but cannot 
fail to tincture the thoughts of a native in the hour of silence 


and solitude ’. 


§ 3 
Thus, by about 1750, the feeling for the romantic and 
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terrible in Nature had made some progress, especially in 
the mountainous lands: but Rousseau was its first real 
founder and celebrator. 

The lake of Geneva, his birthplace, was the aptest place 
in all Europe to engender a new feeling for Nature. The 
Northern coasts had already attracted nature lovers; 'the 
lake of Geneva’, says Sebastian Münster, ‘is girt round with 
lovely scenery, especially at Vivis'. The beautiful declivities 
required the severity of the mountains to complete them. 
' Genéve', says Misson (Nouveau voyage d'Italie, 1702, pp. 
239), ' est dans une charmante situation. Tout est agréable 
aux environs ; on peut méme dire que la Nature y est magni- 
fique. Le lac, les montagnes, les riviéres, les plaines, les 
coteaux, les promenades, les jolies maisons de campagne ; 
tout contribue à embellirleséjour'. In 1728 Haller and Johann 
Gesner were looking at the Lake from a terrace at Lausanne: 
he says, 'ce mélange d'affreux et d'agréable, de cultivé et 
de sauvage a un charme qu'ignorent ceux quisont indifférents 
pour la Nature’. Vévey attracted Rousseau in his boyhood, 
haunted his memory, and became the theatre for his La nou- 
velle Héloise. He makes the hero in that novel on his return 
call this 'rich and fertile country the most beautiful human 
eye ever saw, a residence superior to any he had seen in his 
travel round the world '. 

Rousseau's love of the country was intense and, if anything, 
over-coloured by his hermit-life and hatred of super-civiliza- 
tion. Nature existed to him wherever man and his sorrows 
did not invade. ‘She seems’, says Julie, ‘to withdraw 
her real charms from men insensitive, who pervert them, 
whilst in the enchanted region’. ‘She flees populous resorts, 
and lavishes her mighty spells on mountain-peaks and in 
forests, and on uninhabited isles.’ Rousseau was never 
so happy as when, in the glamour of seclusion, he found some 
forest glade, unprofaned by the hand of man, no mediator 
between him and Nature. He could only pray in the open, 
and his prayer was a devout uplifting of his heart to the 
creator of kindly Nature, whose beauty he might behold. 
In the solitude of meadows and woods he forgot the persecu- 
tions of men, their jealousies and scoldings, and the evils with 
which they have repaid his tender disposition. | 

Rousseau loved untouched Nature, but, most of all, wild 
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sombre scenery. ‘Every one knows’, he says, ‘my ideal 
of beautiful scenery. No plain, however lovely, realizes 
it. I want torrents, rocks, pines, dark woods, mountains, 
rough paths, and frightful precipices'. Andas his melancholy 
grew, so did this passion for savage solitudes. ‘ Nowhere 
did I feel so happy as on the lonely Isle of Peter in Lake 
Biel. Its shores are wilder and more romantic than those 
of the Lake of Geneva, as the rocks and forests come down 
to the shore; yet it is not less smiling. Only the eagle’s 
cry, and twittering of birds and the mountain-torrents 
interrupt the stillness.’ 

La nouvelle Héloise (1761) revealed to the world a new 
source of enjoyment in the Alps. A marvellous descriptiveness 
disclosed for the first time the delight of regions where (as 
St. Preux writes in a letter to his beloved) huge rocks towered 
over the walker’s head, and there were lofty turbulent water- 
falls involving him in a cloud of spray, an eternal torrent 
hollowing out a giddy precipice; out of a twilight thicket 
or a ravine into the full view of a flowery meadow. What 
enchanted the traveller in Valais was the commixture of 
savage and cultivated scenery, and, even more, the contrasts 
and combinations of all seasons and climates. To this mani- 
foldness he ascribed the new peace of his soul, and felt it 
as the cause when climbing beyond the clouds to a height 
whence storms thundered beneath his feet. 

La nouvelle Héloise was also epoch-making in teaching 
all sensitive and weary souls to find refuge from the petty 
turmoils of men in the still greatness of Nature. The gospel 
of the charm of deserts to the sensitive, and their horror 
to the dull, was propagated. St. Preux, in absolute isolation 
from his love, found his days as charming as they were sad. 
* A torrent of melted snow twenty paces away falling into 
dirty water and sweeping stones and obstacles in its course. 
Behind us an impenetrable chain of rocks, in the direction 
of the Alps or glaciers, covered with age-old ice. Black 
pine-forests with their sombre shadow to the right; to the 
left oaks ; beyond the torrent, and, at the bottom, the endless 
lake extending from Pays de Vaud, and crowned by the Jura.' 

Rousseau caused the popularization and transformation 
of the feeling for mountainous nature. The Nouvelle Héloise 
made subjective appreciations of Nature usual. Nature 
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was invested with a soul, larger than that of man, and a 
language and a meaning in her eternal changes: ‘in the 
high hills, and lonely woods and valleys was a dumb reflection 
of herself’. Rousseau’s individualism stood in opposition 
to German regulations of life, introduced by the Sturm und 
Drang period, and directed attention to a Nature previously 
neglected. The melancholy broodings of the next generation 
corresponded with the  unclassical romantic in Nature. 
Rousseau’s hermitage at Meillerie was the prototype of 
the scenery henceforth sought after. 

La nouvelle Heloise and his other writings had the effect 
of advertising the Lake of Geneva and West Switzerland. 
In 1763 Justus Möser wrote to Abt, after reading the book, 
that he might send him back something of these wonderful 
Alps. In 1779 Goethe almost wept on seeing Meillerie, the 
‘dent du Chamant’ and all the lively scenes of Rousseau's lonely 
life. In 1788 Meiners made a ‘pilgrimage to the theatre 
of Héloise, as did all travellers to Lausanne and Englishmen 
in especial, Héloise in hand’. Coxe’s Travels in Switzer- 
land and in the country of the Grisons (1776, 79, 85, 86) was the 
guide-book of that time and followed Rousseau’s footsteps. 

Coxe’s book was translated and amplified by Ramond 
de Carbonniéres (1755-1827), a master of words and an 
expert on mountains. Coxe discoursed mainly on the plains 
and valleys, the cities and the customs. Ramond gave first 
place to the heights which he had climbed. Ramond also 
attempted to acclimatize Werther in France in his Aventures 
du jeune d’Olban (1777), dedicated to Lenz, and afterwards 
wrote classic works on the Pyrenees, Observations sur les 
Pyrénées (1789), and Voyage au Moni Perdu (1801). Sainte- 
Beuve says ‘that Ramond as the Saussure of the Pyrenees 
painted quite new canvases: that he wanted men to have 
the courage of their feelings, and express their great natural 
thoughts freely’. Nothing mountainous frightens him. 

Ramond wrote at an inopportune time, and he is almost 
forgotten, save in France. So, too, Etiennes de Sénancour 
(born 1770), who described the Alps in his Oberman (1804), 
and was a second Ossian and Werther: his style is mediate 
between Ruysdael and Salvator Rosa. The discoverer 
of the charms of the heights after Rousseau was Saussure 
of Geneva. 
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Tópffer of Geneva (1799-1846) properly divided the Alps 
into three zones: the lowest including the hills up to the 
nut-trees, the limit of Rousseau's explorations; the second 
more severe and difficult, and desolate; pines and larches 
grow in it, and there are ravines and torrents; alive with 
the charm of the wild. The third is the ice-region, with only 
Alpine roses and hardy bushes in the crevices or bordering 
on the eternal snow. This third region Saussure discovered. 
In antiquity and modernity naturalists and botanists were 
the first to approach and learn to love the Alps. 

In 1741 two Englishmen, Pococke and Windham, discovered 
Chamouny, but for twenty to twenty-five years the place was 
seldom visited, and only by the English. In Homan’s 
splendid Atlas Novus reipublicae Helvetiae (1769) Mont Blanc 
and the older Montagne Maudite are not found; under 
the glacières de Faucigny, the words ‘Here are terrible 
glaciers and ice-mountains.’ 

Saussure, an ardent student of the High Alps, began exploring 
at Chamouny in 1760, and ascended Mont Blanc in 1787. 
Like Ramond, this indefatigable climber and naturalist was 
also a master of the pen: his simpler style effectively gives 
an impression of that scenery, unviewed until then of any 
mortal eye, and unparalleled in Nature, and communicates 
to his readers his mixture of terror and wonder. He realized 
for the first time on those immense heights, with the stars 
barely illumining the peaks and only marking the distances 
and the rocks, their brooding silence and fantastic terror : 
“I seemed to have survived the universe, and to see its 
corpse at my feet’. The tale of the dangers overcome made 
his work inciting to the adventurous. 

Besides Saussure, there was also another enthusiast, Bour- 
rit, whom Frederick the Great called l'historien des Alpes, 
who directed attention to Chamouny and the high Alps. 
He was a painter of Geneva and dedicated his whole life 
(1739-1819) to the exploration of Mont Blanc: Saussure 
in 1773 acknowledged his own work as a preparation for 
these scientific memoirs. Goethe ascended the Rigi before 
1775, one of the first foreigners in Switzerland to do so, 
and heard on his Alpine journey of 1779 with Karl August 
of Weimar so much of the wonderful Savoy ice-mountains, 
that he followed Saussure’s advice and made an excursion 
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to Chamouny. In 1784 Gibbon complained Lausanne was 
not so peaceful; but was invaded by strangers, attracted 
by the beauty of the Pays de Vaud and the fashion for moun- 
tains and glaciers. In 1755 he had toured in the low-lying 
towns of Switzerland and in 1791 went with Lord Sheffield by 
Geneva, Chamouny, Col de Blanc (much-climbed for the view), 
Martigny, St. Maurice, round the Lake of Geneva to Vévey 
and Lausanne. In 1790 Switzerland, sixty years before almost 
unknown, became the playground of Europe, and at Chamouny 
the natives had become wearisomely ready to oblige. 

But Saussure interested the many more, who could not 
themselves see the Alps. Kant was one of his most zealous 
readers. He never left East Prussia, but recognized 'in 
the sombre melancholy wilderness of his home the interesting 
dreariness of a desert ' ; and ' heaven-high hills, deep crevices 
and rushing waters' stirred his imagination, in abstracting 
the idea of the noble in Nature. In his Criticism of Judgment 
he says: ' That nobility does not consist in any natural 
thing, but in our mind, in so far as we become conscious 
of Our superiority to Nature in us and outside us, as much 
as is known to us'. He also indicated that agreement was 
less likely on the noble than on the beautiful. Had he known 
that the cultured up to the eighteenth century all concurred 
with the Savoyese peasant who called the lovers of the Alps 
fools, he would have recognized that the judgment of the 
noble depends on the direction, as well as on the degree of 
civilization. If Schopenhauer is right in making the basis 
of the ' serious and noble more ' induced in us by mountains, 
the fact that their shape is the most permanent line in land- 
scape, their sight could not have been so differently regarded 
at varying epochs. 

It is not pertinent to trace the history of Alpine travelling 
down to the present day. Literature and art have exercised 
themselves more and more with the Alps. ‘This Science 
of susceptibility of Nature’, says Ulrich Hegner (1822) of 
Winterthur, ‘is neither natural science nor geography, was 
unheard-of fifty years ago, even in novels or tales of travel, 
and has grown up mightily in Switzerland, bearing fruits 
easy to pluck and digest’. Alexander von Humboldt and 
Karl Ritter have put Alpine science on a sounder basis. 
Art adventured later into the Alpine field than literature. 
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Thus the change of feeling corresponded with the Sfurm 
und Drang period in Germany.  Keyssler called the Salzburg 
and Tyrol Alps as dull as the Lüneburg moors: Meiners' 
letters on Switzerland (1790) presuppose the supreme beauty 
of Switzerland, as the most mountainous country in Europe : 
the difference is absolute. ‘These wastes’, K. V. von 
Bonstetten writes in 1780, ‘of rocks and ice and forests will 
please you more than the soulless beauties of the plains '. 
Nicolai even is filled with this passion. Travelling from 
Vienna to Munich he writes: ' Nature in her majesty is 
more inspiring than anything human, and especially in moun- 
tainous lands'. In the nineteenth century the beauty of 
mountains in themselves becomes a general dogma. Moltke 
knows of only one exception, the Caradja Dag between Frat 
and Tigris. Mountains, according to Ruskin in a chapter 
headed Mountain-glory, arecreated to portray perfect beauty ; 
they combine the elements (form, colour, variety of scene, etc.) 
infinitely more than the plain, which they excel as does a 
painted window a white window. They ennoble and inspire 
mankind, are their school and cathedral. Down to old age 
he remained true to his adoration of mountains. Lord 
Avebury also says that mountains are the alpha and omega 
of scenery. 

The survivors of the old generation still demurred. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, J. C. Füssli, of Zürich, 
the author of a Description of the Swiss State and Country, 
thought the Engelberger valley could not be deemed beautiful, 
' with its hideous mountains, and lack of gardens, fruit-trees 
or anything to please the eye’. Foreigners were often of 
that view. Goethe’s father was angry with his son for coming 
back from the Gotthard without seeing Italy. ‘He did not 
share any affection for those wild rocks, seas of mist and 
dragons’ nests. He remarked as before vedi Napoli e poi 
mort.’ Goethe in his old age returned to the older conception. 
In 1823, in a letter to Nees von Esenbeck, he speaks of his 
“useless journeys to Switzerland and his belief that he had 
done something by seeing mountains'. He calls this the 
merry paradox of a worthy man. ‘When travellers take 
a delight in climbing mountains, I regard the mania as profane 
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and barbaric. Mountains impress us with their grandiosity, 
not with the idea of a Providence. . . . These zigzags 
and irritating silhouettes, and shapeless piles of granite, 
making the fairest portion of earth a polar region, cannot 
be liked by any kindly man.' 

But the few of the younger generation who objected to 
the new enthusiasm were consciously in a minority. Such 
was Hegel (born 1770), who visited the Bernese Oberland in 
1796. He found the roads from Interlaken to Lauterbrunnen 
oppressive, as the narrow valleys shut out the views of the 
mountains. He longed for space, and saw only rocks; and 
was wearied by the eternal roar of the two Litschenen. On 
the Scheidegg, the Jungfrau and the two Eigers did not arouse 
the feeling of majesty he had expected. Of the region about 
the Grimsel hospice he says : ‘ these dead masses only impress 
me with a wearisome sense of unalterable fact’. He was 
most interested in the waterfalls and was very glad to return 
to Lucerne with its lower hills, the lake and its reflections, 
which delighted the eye nauseated by grey lofty mountains, 
` without any wide view. 

This affirmation of an independent mind remained unknown, 
for Hegel’s diary was not intended for publication. In 
1805 Chateaubriand in his Voyage aw Mont Blanc raised 
a protest against the admiration of mountains. ‘ He had 
seen many in Europe and America, and had always thought 
their claims exaggerated ', an opinion confirmed by a visit 
to Chamouny. He holds that every landscape requires a 
background of hills, and spaciousness: no interior mountain 
views fulfil both necessities. The large objects are too near 
to be seen in their true perspective, and the mountains are 
too huge to be decorative. Further, the snowfields obscure 
the whole region and the sky, which is hardly seen, and is 
essential as the canvas on which Nature paints: Art appre- 
ciates the fact and brings in hills as a background to woods 
and plains. In moonlight the grandioseness of the mountains 
can be seen. But if the grandiose and its majesty are lacking 
in the mountains themselves, so is all grace. Swiss valleys 
are only comparatively pleasant. The feeling of the moun- 
tains is disagreeable, as they are rough and unfertile. Virgil’s 
valleys, the haunts of the Muses, are smiling and charming ; 
. his woods are forests of oaks, elms, beeches, not dreary pines, 
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and his valley is laid in a place of historical and poetical 
memories: he would hate Chamouny with its glaciers and 
peaks and the Téte Noire. Antiquity, the source of true 
inspiration, thought otherwise than Rousseau, and makes 
mountains the home of pain and despair; as did also Scrip- 
ture. 

Finally, Chateaubriand repeats that, as backgrounds, 
mountains are essential. ' Their snowy heads, naked sides 
and huge limbs are hideous from a near view, but marvellous 
when rounded off in a golden light on a dark horizon... . 
I cannot be called upon to love lanky ridges, crevices, ravines, 
caves and tortuous Alpine valleys.' 

Chateaubriand is right in invoking the ancients, with 
whom he is in full accord. But we have shown that the 
feeling for Nature is largely determined by the nature of 
the home. In a Switzerland or Scotland, love of the moun- 
tains comes to birth sooner and more swiftly than among 
the dwellers on the plain; thus Southerners would be the 
last to like the Alps. 

Thus the contrast between us and the ancients is really 
that of North and South ; and, if so, the modern Italy and 
the South must still confirm this view. And actually the 
Italian eye, spoiled by their richer and more harmonious 
climates, finds mountain-lands vast and depressing. ‘ There’, 
says Ugo Foscolo, ' Nature rules alone, and sullenly drives 
forth every living being'. Educated Italians often, if not 
always, voice this view. 

Northerners, who live long in the South, may become 
infected with the Southern feeling. ' You are satisfying 
your imagination', the Duchess of Albany writes to Foscolo 
in 1816, who had retired to Switzerland, ‘instead of having 
it frozen by the snow. It requires a strong inducement 
to any one born at Zante to live in such a country’. Stendhal, 
describing Lake Como, says that the distant view of the eternal 
snow of the Alps gave a necessary fillip of melancholy to 
the pleasant scenery. Victor Hehn, in his book on Italy, 
treats of Italian scenery with masterly comprehension, and, 
as a consequence, dislikes Switzerland. ‘ For there mountains 
tower with lofty, desolate, swampy plains, trough-shaped 
and covered with scanty grass: midden-heaps descending 
into the valleys, and dreary ridges of stone: mist and clouds 
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on the flanks, and stone ribs, like the wool on a wether's 
belly, down to the dark girdles of pines and tumultuously 
upwards to the cold snow-crests, a picture of shapeless, 
limitless form; a memory of bygone elemental struggles.’ 
But, in Italy’s mountains, ‘the hard egoism and proud 
Titan spirit has been tamed: the shapes are rich and gentle, 
plastic, wave-like, yet also energetic’. In the Southern Alps 
are ‘the mountains most pleasing to the eye; which have 
flowing lines, are gay, cut off sharply as against the sky, 
or swathed in light on the horizon, and send out low tongues 
to greet the sea’. Any one who has seen Italy can understand 
that the recollection of the ‘lines of the hills, the modelling 
of the earth, the coloured shores, the resounding sea, and 
the harmony and self-sufficiency of the classic regions, cannot 
desert their devotees, and charms them against the North’. 

Generally Southerners had a distaste for mountains. 
Winckelmann was deeply impressed when he first saw the 
Tyrol Alps. ‘ Not to have seen this country with my eyes’, 
he writes (7th December, 1755), ‘is not to have seen anything 
wonderful’. He calls the mountains terribly beautiful 
(20th December, 1755). In the Tyrol, ‘Mother Nature is 
most lavishly great and fertile between her cliffs. Bozen 
especially is a land of beautiful men. On my return I shall 
stop here on the way’ (rst July, 1756). But, later on, the 
South captivated him. He is always writing on the magni- 
ficent vegetations in the gardens of Rome, the indescribable 
beauty of the Albanian Hills and the Latian coast, and the 
Elysium of Porto d'Anzo. For twelve years he gazed on 
Italian scenery: in 1768, he returned to the Tyrol, and saw 
no charm in it. Once when Cavaceppi had been with him 
an hour in the Tyrol Alps, he observed a change in Winckel- 
mann’s features. He cried out: ‘ What a frightful country ! 
Those endless mountains!’ This conversion may have 
contributed to his melancholy on entering Germany. So, 
too, with Niebuhr. In 1823, after seven years at Rome, he 
entered Switzerland, and the mountains, rough and shapeless, 
revolted him: he preferred the Tyrol, which he had seen 
in 1816 before Italy, like Winckelmann ; as a fact, the Tyrol 
Alps are the more broken. Gregorovius was eight years 
in Italy, and in 1860 wanted to return on the disagreeable 
sight of Switzerland. He calls (1862) the Engadin a monster 
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of coldness and dumbness, and the mountains round the 
Vierwaldstáttersee shapeless. So, too, Rudolf Delbrück 
travelled to Constantinople, taking from the 3rd May to the 
16th June: he says, in his Memoirs (II, 1905, p. 296), ‘on 
crossing Switzerland I experienced, and have since con- 
firmed the feeling, that after the colours and shapes of the 
South, Switzerland does not please. I think of the blue 
Sky, the gleaming sea, and the lines of Corfu, Palermo and 
Naples’. 


§ 5 

The character of Southern scenery should then determine 
the Southern feeling for Nature, in so far as the landscapes 
are similar. Fernán Caballero says of the view from Carmona 
in Andalusia: ‘ The glory and suddenness of this view would 
be a theme of poetry and literature in other lands. But 
in Spain taste and love of scenery is scarce; admiration 
without enthusiasm is the rule. Views are regarded from 
the classical, and not from the romantic aspect’. Thus 
this lack of feeling is a lack of romantic feeling; and the 
fact that Spanish has no native term for glaciers, though 
the Andes are in Spanish territory, shows a lack of interest 
in mountainous Nature. 

The Eastern world, being more akin with the Southerner 
than the Northerner, shares the Southern feeling for Nature. 
The Arabic garden was like the ancient garden, ‘all art, 
all in the rigid oriental form’. They love straight paved 
walks at right angles, oblong flower-beds with stone settings, 
and well-trimmed scented bushes at the edges, and straight 
angular trees: everything stiff and formal, with cascades 
and marble fountains. In the garden of Chomáravaih, the 
Fatimite ruler, at Cairo, the palm-trunks had iron plates 
let in, and pierced with pipes, which shed water from the 
trunks. On the public places, the garden-beds were arranged 
in designs, Almonds were grafted on to apricot-trees. In 
a pavilion cascades flowed from the pillars, and birds nested. 
Peacocks, guinea-hens and rare birds stalked about in the 
garden. In a garden laid out by Abd-er-Rahman III (who 
died in 961) for a favourite slave, near Cordova, avenues 
of myrtles, laurels, olives and fruit-trees were laid out round 
translucent lakes, The flower-beds were alive with most 
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lovely and fragrant blooms: the parks with rare animals ; 
there were aviaries of bright-hued song-birds, marble baths, 
a kiosque in the centre on a hill, with a delightful view. The 
garden of Shah Yehan (1628—1658) at Lahore, called Shalimar, 
is *obviously designed by Arabs. In the squares between 
the walks there are thickets of mangoes, fig-trees, and oranges. 
Marble balustrades surround the great pond. Marble bridges 
lead to the marble kiosque in the centre. The marble is as 
white as freshly fallen snow. Everywhere water and shade. 
The pond reflects stonework and bushes. And above, the 
golden Indian sky.' 

The ancient Persians laid out round the palaces of kings 
and satraps parks containing wide meadows and rills and 
game ; the Persian word fairidaeza is the origin of Paradise. 
This is the style of the parks of Kublaikhan (1214-1294), 
whom Marco Polo visited. Libanius, also, mentions this 
palace with all the ' beauty of Persian gardens: it lay by 
a river, and was full of splendid trees and flowers’. This 
feeling towards Nature scarcely changed with the ages. 
Modern Persians still delight in flowery gardens and shady 
walks and green banks and cool streams. A volcano or snowy 
ridge or strange mountain formation scarcely arouses their 
interest. Paradise in the Koran is very similar to Elysium 
in the Pagan poets; Virgil may have suggested it: Virgil’s 
Elysium emphasizes the shady avenues, the river banks and 
the meadows watered by brooks. The four Gardens of the 
Blessed in the Koran are decorated with trees affording deep 
shadow, have many rich wells and fruit-trees, which can 
easily be plucked by the blessed, who recline on gorgeous 
pillows. 

But the Further East has a feeling for nature more akin 
with ours. In China and Japan, scenery is universally 
beloved. Marco Polo describes the holidayings of the inhabi- 
tants of Quin-Sai (Hang-Chéu-fu) to the neighbouring lake 
to enjoy the changeful beauty of the scenery. To this day 
the Chinese give parties to admire a moonlit night, a fine 
view or a rare flower. But long journeys to beautiful districts 
are not shunned, and the mountains of Su-Chéu are as fre- 
quented as Interlaken. The descriptions of Nature in Chinese 
poets medieval and modern are strikingly like Matthison 
and Lamartine. Chambers described Chinese gardens in 
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1757, and Kent (d. 1748) designed the English garden: Chinese 
gardens have influenced English. The style introduced 
under the Ming dynasty, and still in vogue, is far from being 
regular or stiff. Groupings of rocks and trees are brought 
in, and lakes framed in with flowers: and there are little 
bridges and sinuous paths. The names of the enchanting, 
terrifying and delightful gardens show the strivings of Chinese 
art after character in landscape. ‘A garden’, says a Chinese 
writer, 'is a substitute for man's natural habitation, the 
ever agreeable fields. A garden should then be the model 
of all Nature, so as to arouse in the soul similar feelings '. 

In Japan, too, the finest views are frequented by visitors, 
and the sense for nature and art is distributed widely, in 
the lowest classes even. A man too poor to decorate his 
home with the snowy peak of Fujiyama and the pear-tree 
will still have his apricot, his dwarf-cedar, and his little 
waterfall. They have flower feasts and exhibitions, and 
landscape-gardening is highly artistic. 

In ancient Mexico, the sense for Nature was highly developed. 
Montezuma's many summer-palaces had large gardens with 
groups of flowers and trees. Many had artificial rockeries, 
chases, galleries, ponds with diving-birds. But human 
figures were made of leaves and flowers, and decoration was 
mostly tasteless. 

Generally any detailed study of the different feelings for 
Nature will show that every people loves its home-scenery. 
Scott’s wild borderland was ugly to Washington Irving: 
Scott loved his grey ancestral hills and thought he wopld 
die, should he not see them for a year. Every people loves 
its own nature. The Indians of Mexico have masses of flowers 
in front of their huts: the Polynesians 'find flowers as 
necessary as air'. The Indians of Nicaragua, according to 
J. Fróbel, show more taste in the floral decorations of their 
dwellings than the Europeans; they choose every most 
beautiful bloom. The Lithuanian delights most in his native 
birches and willows, which he worshipped late into the eight- 
eenth century; and plants them round every new building, 
and will not fell them save in direst need. The mountain- 
dweller is at home only in his mountains, and the marsh- 
dweller in his marshes; he longs for his level cornfields 
and pastures and undefined horizon. So, too, the Southerner 
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loves his gorgeous Nature. True joy, Dr. Friedrich Preller 
wrote at Sorrento in. 1860, and love for one's own paradise 
are still alive in modern Italy. A Neapolitan boy alarmed 
Goethe by his cry of admiration of the Bay of Naples, and 
apologized, ‘Signor, perdonate, questa è la mia patria’. 
Nansen found the Greenlanders keenly alive to the beauties 
of arctic Nature. When passing a mountain-peak with a 
native, Joel, in a Rajak, the sun fell on the glistening snow ; 
and Joel stopped towing and exclaimed ‘binne kack’ (how 
beautiful !) 


$6 

These considerations prove that the feeling for Nature 
of the ancients was more restricted, and altogether lacked 
the subjective comprehension of her, first spread by Rousseau, 
which gives Nature a soul, and makes her reflect our soul. 
Antiquity, however, also lacked the aesthetic appreciation, 
which sees in Nature an artist’s deliberate and individual 
work. This view is also modern ; painting based on it occurs 
in the sixteenth century, but it was communicated to literature 
much later. It is found fully expressed in Diderot (in his 
criticisms on the Salons from 1765-1767), who, describing 
Vernet’s landscapes, appears to speak of real scenery, but 
uses epithets applying only to pictures. He loved historic 
landscape above all, and Poussin, as one of its masters: 
his enthusiasm for Nature was limited, and, like the Roman, 
shared, as he believed, but by few. 

Little as is known of ancient landscape painting, it is 
certain that, despite the stylistic delineation, its development 
was too poor to foster an aesthetic description of Nature, 
such as has arisen in our day. But the principal difference 
was the complete lack of the effect of light and its modification 
inair. In Aelian's description of the Vale of Tempe (borrowed 
from Dikaiarchos), he speaks of the colour, the refreshing 
green, but never of the atmosphere and its effect: the tone 
is topographic and plastic. So, too, in the sceneries, described 
by Apollonius Rhodius, Pliny the Younger, speaking of 
his Tuscan villa, mentions the regionis forma pulcherrima : 
it seems a picture rather than reality; he has the features 
of the country in his mind, though he knows its effect depended 
on the colours. ‘All these descriptions give an impression 
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of implying clear air and full light, which would bring out 
the plastic qualities.' 

Here and there, however, there are expressions of emotion 
for varying light-effects ; for the clear moon, rippling on the 
sea, making the water quiver, and refreshing the dewy woods 
at eventime : for the sea red in the rays of the sun, and the 
empurpled waves: the dew in the golden morning light, 
like diamonds on the grass, when pools and streams and the 
earth give forth mist. But these uncertain pictures, though 
like modern descriptions of Nature, are all of single scenes. 
Of the general effect of light on landscape there is no mention ; 
nor of perspective and the shades between cold moonlight 
and the hot sunset glow ; nor of the wonderful colours, which 
wreathe the horizon and hills of the South in the morning 
and the evening, from pink to deep blue. No such expression 
as ‘ blue hills’, ‘ twilight distances ', is found in ancient poetry, 
to call forth a distinct colour picture, like the one in Faust: 


Down on the silenced world to gaze 
In the undying evening-glow ! 

At rest each dale; the heights a-blaze ; 
The silver brook's bright golden flow ! 


None of the inscriptions of the statue of Memnon mention 
the effect of the dawn-red on the landscape. Ovid saw 
Rome for the last time by moonlight: a modern poet would 
have warmed on this theme: he, discursive as he is, hardly 
mentions it; only expatiating on his tearful departure. 
Tacitus says that in a night combat between the Flavians 
and the Vitellians, the moon rose behind the Flavians: his 
object is merely to illustrate the difficulties ; he is not thinking 
of the picturesque effect, a liberty any stern but artistic 
modern historian, like Tacitus, would have permitted himself. 
Virgil compares Aeneas’ journey through Hades with a walk 
through a wood by the deceptive moonlight, and never indi- 
cates the artistic pictures. But he lets the Penates appear 
before Aeneas in full moonlight, to be seen as plainly as possible : 
he feels nothing weird in moonlight: a modern poet would 
have had a mysterious twilight. 

The same difference may be presumed between ancient 
and modern landscape, on the authority of Philostratus’ 
descriptions of pictures. ‘The ancients laid most stress 
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on the local and plastic element, and strove after clear signifi- 
cant forms to make an organic whole: the effects of light 
and air were secondary, and could never have taken the 
modern primacy.’ ‘The vague dreamy and mysterious, 
as obtained by atmospheric effects, is utterly foreign to the 
sharp and clear classical spirit. Artistic realization of such 
impressions presupposes a sentimental love of Nature, unknown 
down to very recent times. Further, the sky in the South 
is clearer than in the North, and less prolific in these misty 
effects. Lastly, ancient landscapes could all the less attain 
the colour reached by realizing atmospheric effects, as artistic 
grace and plastic perfection, the main object of ancient 
art, cannot be readily combined.' 

The limited travel of antiquity was due to the absence 
of the Teutonic roving spirit, and also to the slighter feeling 
for Nature. Only the very few penetrated far into Africa ; 
the islands on the West coast were never visited : fabulous 
India scarcely attracted the Romans. Every year fleets 
sailed from Alexandria to the Malabar coast, but the frequent 
opportunity was in the first two centuries seldom used. 
Dio of Prusa gives second-hand evidence on India: his 
informants only sailed in the course of trade, and never 
went inland. Now and again an adventurous journey might 
be made: Lucian tells of a young Paphlagonian who studied 
in Alexandria and was persuaded to go on to India with a boat 
sailing to the end of the Red Sea. The object was not to 
see the tropical world, but to learn of the Brahmans, who, 
like all the barbarian philosophers, had attributed to them 
extraordinary wisdom, on the authority of a view held in 
Alexander the Great's time and confirmed by the peripatetics. 
For this reason Philostratus makes Apollonius of Tyana 
make a pilgrimage to India: his authorities were oral or 
written Alexandrian reports. Possibly, after the second 
century, Greek philosophers occasionally went to India 
to study under the wise men. Lucian tells this of an Attic 
cynic, Demetrius. Plotinus, who joined Gordian's expedition 
to Persia in 242, in order to learn something of Indian 
and Persian philosophy, managed to escape to Antioch, 
after the murder of Gordian. The visit of Metrodorus the 
philosopher (of Persian origin) to India in the first half of 
the fourth century had the same object: he is said to have 
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succeeded by his reserve, and his communications of discoveries 
unknown to them. St. Jerome knew that, according to 
the Indian gymnosophists, Buddha had been born of a virgin. 
But these journeys, whatever their number, must have been 
exceptional; and their aim precluded the study of the tropics. 

The infrequency of travels to distant and tropical countries 
and the lack of incentive to them reacted on each other. 
Humboldt specifies three great incentives; poetical descrip- 
tions of Nature, landscape painting and the cultivation of 
tropical plants. He was impelled to tropic travel by Georg 
Forster’s Descriptions of the South Sea Islands, and pictures 
of the shores of the Ganges in Warren Hastings’ house at 
London, and a huge dragon-tree in an old tower in the Berlin 
botanical gardens. 

This chapter has shown how antiquity lacked all three 
incentives. Descriptions of Nature aiming at reproducing 
and conjuring up the impressions of a scene, such as excited 
Forster and Humboldt, are yery modern and involve a com- 
bination of science and powers of narration. Pictures of 
scenery, which might excite a desire of more distant lands, 
' in Roman times only dealt with Egypt. Exotic plants were 
scarcely cultivated. In their hot-houses Romans forced 
fruits and flowers in the winter. Of the ‘ foreign trees which 
will not grow outside their own country ', palms in antiquity 
and in the Middle Ages were commoner than now (except 
for palm-wood at Bordighera). In 291 B.C. they are mentioned 
at Antium, and may have been grown in the Greek cities 
on the West coast, beside temples of Apollo. In Pliny's 
time they were common in Italy. Petrus de Crescentiis 
(born in 1230) in his work on horticulture for all classes 
recommends planting palms (which must have been reintro- 
duced by the Saracens). The fruit-trees from Asia, acclima- 
tized under the first Emperors, apricots, peaches and pistachio, 
soon became native, but lemons did not grow in the open 
before the fourth century, whilst oranges and several other 
plants, now deemed characteristic of Italy, were unknown 
in antiquity. In gardens there would be a few medicinal 
and foreign herbs and decorative plants, like the pepper- 
tree, the incense-bush, the leafy cassia, myrrh and crocus, 
arranged as little microcosms of tropic vegetation. 

The difference of feeling of the present day and antiquity 
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is most strongly seen in the gardens. In the Augustan 
and post-Augustan times free Nature found a few spokes- 
men : but, generally, down to the fourth century artificiality 
in gardens was the rule. In Pliny's descriptions of his 
Laurentine and Tuscan villas the gardens are laid out in 
architectural lines with contrasts of pure country. The 
garden was divided by terraces, and round spaces (hippo- 
dromi), and straight or curved walks; these were marked 
by clipped hedges of box or rosemary, and occasionally 
went in steps. Architecture and greenery combined to 
beshadow the nearer parts, as well as the more distant; 
and views were carefully contrived. Decoration consisted 
of statues of men and animals, ponds, canals, fountains: ' 
in Pliny's Tuscan villa the water rose from a semicircular 
marble bank through pipes, as though forced out by the 
weight. By all the other seats and the Aippodromus there 
were sprays. In the largest gardens, outside Rome especially, 
there were aviaries, fish-ponds and game parks: peacocks 
and rare birds were kept. Copies of famous scenery were 
common, as, for example, in Hadrian's Tiburtine villa; and 
also prospect-towers, as were to be found in the Vandals’ ` 
paradises at Carthage. The trees were fruit trees, planes, 
the favourite decorative tree, and evergreens, myrtles, laurels, 
oaks, cypress and pine. They were placed in avenues or in 
quincunxes or little groups of identical trees. Florentinus 
(about 200 A.D.) recommends plantations according to kind, 
in order to bring out the diversities. They were often clipped 
to strange shapes, a fashion ascribed to Gaius Matius, a knight 
and friend of Augustus. Box-trees were clipped into names, 
pyramids and cones; as were cypresses and other trees: 
or into imitations of animals ; there were whole jungles and 
fleets. Dwarf-trees were also popular, and artificial graftings. 
The flower-beds were mostly of single species, roses, lilies, 
poppies (especially common), gilliflowers, hyacinths (perhaps 
sword lilies), anemones, Florentinus advising filling up the 
intervals between the straight rows of trees with roses, lilies, 
violets and crocuses. The ground was covered with acanthus, 
walls, pillars and tree-trunks overgrown with ivy and vines, 
trellised across and forming shaded walks. 

But this artificial style was not the only one: the love 
of free Nature induced the laying out of parks, as the picture 
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discovered in 1863 shows, covering four walls of a room 
in a villa in Prima Porta near Rome, it dates from about 
the time of Augustus, and faithfully represents a garden. 
The foreground consists of meadows surroynded with a 
palisade: of reeds and a stone or brick hedge. Behind 
the brick hedge, straight but for a few curves, there is a 
graceful wood growing out of a thick underwood of flowers, 
including palms, laurels, granates, apple-trees, quince-trees 
and cherry-trees. In the curves of the hedge there are, 
besides other undistinguishable trees, dark pine-trees, with 
boughs reaching down to the ground. From the background 
cypresses are seen towering. The whole park is full of birds ; 
the lawn, the palisade, the flower thicket with larger birds 
like cocks, and the trees with various small birds. ‘The 
whole artificial jungle has an enlivening and inspiring 
appearance.' 

Though such designs may have been common, the imperial 
style of horticulture was generally the artificial and archi- 
tectural, a taste inherited by the Middle Ages. The directions 
of Petrus de Crescentiis, who knew his ancients well, correspond 
absolutely. For the gardens of the middle-class, with about 
three to four sugera, he recommends straight rows of fruit- 
trees, or, in hot countries, cedars and palms, but only trees 
of the same nature, vines in between, and meadows and 
summer-houses. Of flowers there is no more mention than 
in his directions for the ‘gardens of kings and great men’ ; 
for which he assumes an area of twenty or more iugera with a 
stream flowing through. In those in the North a game- 
park should be laid out; in the South a casino (palatium 
speciosum), which will afford long shadows, and a cool breeze 
inside in the hottest weather, besides giving a view over 
the garden and its animals. There must also be a fishpond 
and an aviary of lattice-work, built over bushes and trees, 
to be stocked with pheasants, partridges, goldfinches, star- 
lings, nightingales, ousels, and song-birds. In the garden a 
summerhouse with rooms and halls of trees is to be put up, 
in which my lord and my lady and his barons may stay in 
fine weather. The walls are to be rows of quick-growing 
fruit-trees, or willows and elms, clipped and trained to shape. 
Or it may be of dry wood overgrown with vines. Further, 
a number of graftings will afford much pleasure, but in such 
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a garden the evergreens, the pines, cypresses, cedars and — 


palms are most essential. Every species is to be set separately. 
Finally, a direction is given to build thick living walls and 
pinnacles and, roofs round garden and court through trees 
carefully clipped and trained' for years. Leon Battista 
Alberti (1450) established the principles of the Italian is 
and bases his receipts on Pliny. 

These prescriptions lasted on well into the sixteenth pus 
‘The later Italian horticulture does not imitate Nature, 
' bt’ adapts her to its own canons. The main objective’ is 
symmetry and division into characteristic spaces. The 
‘garden nearest the villa itselfis to be surrounded with balus- 
traded terraces and steps, and is rendered architectural by 
a semicircular ending, by gradation, grottoes and fountains. 
Valleys and declivities are artificialy produced by inter- 
ruptions, and the straight canals broadened out into basins 
and collected in cascades, which are to fall through statuary. 
Or a lower piece of ground is to be rounded off into a circus ; 
or a whole valley or region planted in one single fashion, 
but must not be wholly rural (e.g. the pine-grove in the 
Vila Pamfili), Then the straight walls will have vistas 
of fountains and sculptures, and must be framed in or vaulted’ 
over with evergreens: in the first case, hedges of cypress 
and laurels, in the second oaks. The contrast of free Nature 
or architecture beyond the Italian garden, of distant hills 
or views of country and town, or the sea, is a first essential.’ 
This style prevailed in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; was taken up in France, Germany and England 
and Holland, and ruled supreme, despite Rousseau’s protest, 
far in the eighteenth and nineteenth even. Hegel prefers 
the architectural garden to the picturesque, in which he 
thinks the ‘ purposed purposelessness and forced freedom ’ 
tasteless : one can enjoy Nature rectified by man. Goethe, 
too, extolled the older style (1825), at any rate, in palaces. 
‘The spacious arbours, berceaux, quinconces at least allow 
of society meeting in an orderly way, whilst the English 
plan of freakish Nature sets them all in collision.’ 

The attempt to make Nature serve art has dominated 
the Italian garden from antiquity to the present day; a 
fact all the more remarkable, as Italian vegetation has been 
transformed since the sixteenth century by importations 
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and gardens in the later republic and under 
theempire. Excavations of villas. Hadrian's 
villa at Tivoli, General artistic decoration and 
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universality of the art. Abundant employ- 
ment of cheap materials. Plastic in soft 
materials. Stucco painting. Artistic decora- 
tion general down to the last days of antiquity. 
Artistic adornment of furniture. Works of 
art as presents at the Saturnalia and on other 
occasions. Artistic adornment of sepulchral 
monuments. 


(b) Monumental Art . . é 


Personal memorials. Age of the statues of 
honour at Rome. Pictures of historical events. 
Pictures for special occasions. Pictures for 
triumphal processions, imperial pyres, judicial 
proceedings. Pictures for the shipwrecked. 
Votive pictures. Other representations of 
personal events. Representations of dream- 
visions. Pictures as permanent records. 
Portrait painting. Portraits of the emperors. 
Portraits of Oriental princesses as prospective 
brides. Portraits of private persons. Por- 
traits in books and libraries. Portrait painting 
very common. Plastic representations of 
persons. Busts and statues of the emperor 
very general; their cult. Destruction of the 
memorials of hated emperors (especially 
Domitian). Preservation of imperial mem- 
orials, chiefly by consecration. Rapid erec- 
tion of imperial monuments throughout the 
empire. Erected by officials, provincial cor- 
porations, communes and private individuals. 
Statues oí Hadrian in Greece, of Augustus in 
Rome. Busts of Napoleon I. Imperial like- 
nesses rarely old ones altered or renamed. 
Memorials of members of the imperial house- 
hold, of the highest officials, of provincial 
governors, of distinguished Romans in the 
provinces, of subordinate officials. The 
honour of a statue in the municipia. Statues 
of provincial priests, Reasons for the erection 
of statues. Several statues of the same person, 
erected by curiae, vici, pagi and phylae. 
Erected at the cost of those honoured with 
them. Statues of foreigners. Statues voted 
by the town councils, in Rome by the Senate. 
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Publicly erected statues of the dead and living. 
Where they were set up in Rome. Statues of 
the chief Vestals. Private monuments; why 
erected. Erection of one's own statue.  Pri- 
vate monuments for the dead, especially as 
sepulchral memorials. Statues of famous men 
of antiquity. Personal memorials erected till 
the last days of antiquity. 
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The large number of images of the gods the 
result of the theocracy. Settlements of artists 
near large temples. Increased artistic require- 
ments and production en masse throughout the 
empire. Herculaneum and Pompeii show the 
average standard of artistic adornment in the 
towns of Italy. Statistics of the artistic 
adornment of Rome. 
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throughout the empire except in Gaul, Egypt 
and Palestine. Works of art executed in Rome 
for the provinces, and in the quarries. The 
stone quarries of Pannonia. Images kept in 
stock. Images of the gods. Sarcophagi. 
Statues of honour. Made on the spot where 
they were to be used, partly by wandering, 
partly by resident artists. General uniformity 
of treatment, even of technique. Adherence 
to tradition. Bronzes in the villa of the 
Epicurean philosopher at Herculaneum. 
Rome the model for the whole empire. Pro- 
duction in the main reproduction, as also in 
plastic. Copies of famous older works in 
painting and mosaic, vessels, gems, pottery. 
High development of artistic handicraft. In- 
fluence of the discoveries at Herculaneum on 
the art industry of Paris. Art a manufactur- 
ing industry. Highly specialized division of 
labour. Co-operation of several artists. 
Works of art in great part executed by slaves. 
Cheapness of ordinary artistic work. Artists’ 
fees under the empire ; in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 
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(e) The Artists . "LU : 


Reasons for the disparagement of artists 
amongst the Romans. The plastic art in the 
hands of the Greeks; painting also practised 
by the Romans. Female painters. Female 
models, Architecture highly valued by the 
Romans. Roman architects numerous. 


(f) Artistic Feeling : . 


Reasons for the disparagement of art 
amongst the Romans, Spread of artistic 
knowledge and interest. Recognition by the 
Romans of the importance of art. Dilettantism 
in sculpture and painting. Inspection of 
works of art during travels. Art collections, 
chiefly due to the love of show, consisted 
mainly of older works. Collectors often taken 
in by copies. Works of art which had belonged 
to famous persons especially prized. Col- 
lectors' pretensions to expert knowledge. 
Lack of true artistic feeling. Roman litera- 
ture shows no trace of artistic interest or 
intelligence, Greek much evidence of both. 
Contemporary art treated with little con- 
sideration in both literatures. 
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Roman music early supplanted by Greek. 
Ancient music closely connected with poetry, 
as in the Middle Ages. Melody subordinated 
to text in vocal music. No harmony in vocal 
music. Instrumental music. The flute. Stringed 
instruments. The cithara. Instruments played 
together. Poverty of instrumental music. 
Comparison with modern instrumental music. 
Programme music. Strengthening and ad- 
mixture of musical means and effects. Com- 
bination en masse of similar and different 
instruments, Influence of non-Greek, especi- 
ally Alexandrian, music. The orchestra in 
the pantomime. Continuance of the concerto 
of several instruments in Rome. Monstre 
concerts. Decay and degeneration of music. 
Thibaut’s lamentations anticipated. Music 
degraded to gratify the senses. Music com- 
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mon at table. No difference between sacred 
and secular music. Musical interest stimu- 
lated by the publicity of the performances. 
Performances of the citharoed£and other artists. 
Musical contests (especially the Capitoline). 
Musicians (who were often composers). 
Musical virtuost. Their wandering life and 
incomes. Admuration for them. Artistic 
vanity, caprice and jealousy. The attitude of 
artists towards the public. Paid applause. 
Musical dilettantism. Instruction in music. 
Public performances of boys’ and girls’ choirs. 
Male and female, and imperial amateurs. 
Nero's efforts to become a professional. Music 
in the last days of antiquity. Music in 
Christian religious services. Ambrose. Greek 
‘modes’ handed down in unbroken tradition. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SPECTACLES 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Every attempted delineation of the manners and customs 
of Imperial Rome must necessarily include a survey, as 
exhaustive as may be, of the spectacles, as the best measure 
of her grandeur, and as indicative in many ways of her moral 
and intellectual condition. 

Originally, for the most part, religious celebrations, they 
became, even in the later Republic, the best means of pur- 
chasing popular favour, and, under the Empire, of keeping 
the populace contented. Augustus, the tale runs, once 
reproached Pylades the Pantomime for his jealousy of a 
rival, and Pylades replied : ' It is to your advantage, Caesar, 
that the people concerns itself about us’. But these spec- 
tacles effected more even than the diversion of popular in- 
terest; their magnificence was a gauge of the popularity of 
the sovereign. The emperors, like Louis XIV, knew how 
admiration aids absolute autocracy ; like Napoleon, that 
the imagination of the people must be excited: splendid 
festivals were one of their most indispensable and most constant 
devices, Even Caligula, according to Josephus, was honoured 
and beloved by the folly of the populace; the women and 
the youth did not desire his death ; distributions of meat, the 
games and the gladiatorial combats had won their hearts, for 
such were the delights of the mob: the lavishing of these 
gifts was nominally due to consideration for the populace, 
though the gladiatorial combats were only intended to sate 
the monarch’s lust of blood. The memory of Nero survived 
him: the people did not believe in his death, hoped and 
wished for his return for thirty years, and thus caused several 
pseudo Neros to appear ; Dio of Prusa explains this by Nero’s 
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extravagant generosity, most manifested ín his spectacles. 
After his murder, Tacitus describes the populace of Rome, 
accustomed to the theatre and the circus, as depressed and 
greedy for rumours. Otho, at the games, was greeted as 
Nero, and did not decline the title, as it ensured popularity. 

But soon the omnipotent ruler could no longer give spec- 
tacles at his pleasure; they had become an unavoidable 
necessity. Into the capital there poured a  proletariat, 
more corrupt and wilder and rougher than in modern capitals, 
composed of the dregs of every nation; its predominance 
was absolute, and the more dangerous as the mob consisted 
mostly oí idlers. The Government provided for their main- 
tenance by the great distributions of corn; and having fed 
them, had to supply the needs of their leisure. In a school 
essay, written about A.D. 100, and purporting to be a letter 
from Sallust to Caesar on the reorganization of the State, 
the ruler is advised to keep the mob occupied, after bribing 
them with gifts and corn, and thus to prevent them injuring 
the common weal. This occupation was provided by the 
games. The well-known words of Juvenal, panem et cir- 
censes, in which he sums up the desires of the people, formerly 
the bestower of sovereignty, the fasces, the legions and 
everything, are simply borrowed from an older and equally 
expressive phrase. Pressure had been first applied at Alex- 
andria; whereif the population had plenty of bread and races 
nobody would trouble about anything else. Bread and races 
in Rome were soon regarded as no mere imperial indulgence, 
but as an absolute right; a damnosa hereditas, which had to 
be accepted by every new government; the best and the 
worst emperors alike had to vie in the splendour and magnifi- 
cence of the festivals. 

Augustus ‘ outdid every one in the frequency, variety and 
splendour of his spectacles ’: the importance which the founder 
of the Empire ascribed to the games is evidenced by the 
detailed account of them in his record of his life, and in the 
circumstantial directions with regard to them. The economical 
Vespasian built the largest amphitheatre in the world: and 
in 1756 the value of the travertine still leit in the Colosseum 
was estimated by experts, according to the prices then obtain- 
ing, at 2,218,065 scudi, or 16,894,851 francs, the cost of the 
walls being put by an Italian architect at five million scudi. 
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Certainly, the material for the most part may have been 
provided by the demolition of the Golden House. Yet 
Vespasian expended hugely on spectacles, and Titus probably 
outbid him. Trajan was perhaps the most zealous in this 
respect. ‘It is a sign of great statesmanship ', says a later 
writer, ‘that Trajan provided for dancers and other artists 
of the stage, the circus and the arena, for he knew that the 
Roman people loved most of all two things, bread and games: 
that the goodness of government is shown both in its earnest 
aspects and its amusements: and that whilst neglect of 
serious business was harmful, neglect of amusements caused 
discontent; even distributions of money were less desired 
than games; further, largesses of corn and money pacified 
only a few or even individuals only, but games the whole 
people’. Even the Stoic Marcus Aurelius prevailed on himself 
to give splendid spectacles, and decreed that the richest 
senators should provide them in his stead during his absence. 
Severus even, next to Hadrian the most avaricious of the 
Emperors, yet thought fit to devote enormous sums to the 
games. Tiberius is the only exception; he showed his pro- 
found contempt for the mob by giving no spectacles. Others 
were satisfied with lowering the actors’ fees, fixing a maxi- 
mum number of duellists in the gladiatorial combats, and 
thus cutting down expenses; such Emperors were Tiberius, 
and Augustus. Nerva also abolished several spectacles in 
the circus; Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius limited the 
gladiatorial games and the gifts to the actors. The repetition 
of these ordinances proves their futility. 

A further importance attached to the games under the 
Empire; the people were there enabled to assemble in mass, 
and, in the Emperor's presence, to make known their attitude, 
inclinations, wishes and complaints; these manifestations 
were tolerated to a degree found nowhere else. According 
to Tacitus, in the circus and the theatre the people showed 
the least restraint; in the utter lack of other occasions for 
public meetings and proclamations, the games gained additional 
significance. 

No less important was the reception given to the Emperor 
and the other persons highly placed. In Republican times, 
statesmen valued the enthusiasm of the theatre; Cicero was 
rejoiced to receive ' wonderful cheers without any hostile 
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cat-calls’ at the games. Exceptionally, poets were thus hon- 
oured : Virgil was greeted with the same respect as Augustus, 
on one occasion when verses of his were recited in the theatre. 
Under the emperors, such greetings were, as a rule, reserved 
for the Imperial family, the great officers of State and the 
provider of the entertainment. The assembled people, as 
these dignitaries entered, rose from their seats and applauded : 
Augustus even had to express disapproval of his grandchildren 
being thus honoured, whilst mere boys: handkerchiefs were 
waved (Aurelian distributed them for the purpose); titles 
and congratulations were shouted out, partly stereotyped 
and often repeated, and even set to music and song. 

The games afforded the emperors an opportunity of com- 
ing into personal contact and ingratiating themselves with 
the assembled people. The more they aimed at popularity, 
the more frequently they attended their own and others' 
spectacles. Tiberius even, who disliked these diversions, 
was often present at the games at the beginning of his reign, 
partly, as Dio says, to do the entertainers honour, partly to 
keep the populace in order and to show his sympathy with 
their pleasure. Augustus taught the people to regard this 
as a right. Suetonius says that on all such occasions he 
sedulously avoided giving offence by following Caesar’s ex- 
ample of reading and answering despatches and petitions, and 
partly perhaps out of his own interest in spectacles (which he 
acknowledged), devoted his whole attention to them. Marcus 
Aurelius, like Caesar, used to read and give audience and 
sign documents in the circus, and was scoffed at for it by the 
people. Nero at first used to watch the games lying down, 
from the window of a closed box, but later from the public 
podium, when his short sight forced him to use a cut emerald. 
Domitian seems afterwards to have had the imperial box 
rebuilt; for Pliny praises Trajan for discarding it in his 
rebuilding of his great circus: ‘ Your citizens can see you, 
as you can see them ; see you sitting publicly amongst them, 
not merely the imperial box’. 

Historians and biographers generally mention' the gracious- 
ness and condescension of the emperors to the people at the 
games, and their anticipation of the public desires; vety 
seldom the contrary. Claudius’ brutish delight in the 
slaughter of the arena offended even Rome ; but his affability 
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in the Circus, and his habit of writing his answers down and 
sending them by hand when possible, instead of employing 
heralds, made him popular. When Androclus, a runaway 
slave, condemned to be torn to pieces by wild beasts, was 
recognized by a lion, from whose foot he had drawn a 
thorn in Africa, and spared, the event, on the personal testi- 
mony of Apio of Alexandria, was at once recorded on a tablet, 
which was handed all round the circus. Claudius, too, used 
to count the gold pieces won by the victors on his fingers, as 
did the spectators, used to call the people ‘my lords’, and ex- 
changed vulgar jokes with them. Titus, too, used to satisfy 
every popular wish, take sides in the gladiatorial contests, and, 
like one of the people, jeer at his opponents; neither his 
majesty suffered, nor the impartiality of the contest. Domi- 
tian, on the other hand, was truculent ; no one dared embrace 
the side opposed to his favourites. Trajan restored the 
former freedom, and was generally affable. Hadrian was 
stricter, and, like Domitian, ordered silence by a herald, not 
deigning any reply to a turbulent request. Gallienus hada 
wreath given to a bull-fighter, who had missed his bull ten 
times ; the people murmured ; the herald announced that to 
miss a bull ten times was no easy matter. 

The popular requests granted by the emperors generally 
referred to the games. The spectators demanded a certain 
sort of combat, the appearance of famous gladiators, the dis- 
charge of a brave fighter, the manumission of an actor or 
charioteer (who were mostly slaves), the amnesty of a criminal 
condemned to the wild beasts. Androclus was freed at such 
a demand, and led his lion about with a thin cord from tavern 
to tavern; money was everywhere given him, and wreaths of 
flowers to the lion. Criminals who bravely killed their ani- 
mals were sometimes pardoned and given largess at the popu- 
lar request. Marcus Aurelius declared manumissions enforced 
on the owner by turbulence, invalid. Tiberius once granted 
the manumission of a slave not his own, only with his master’s 
consent, avhile Hadrian refused to free a charioteer belonging 
to another, and circulated his refusal on atablet. Tiberius, 
after being obliged to free Actius the comedian, avoided the 
games and their importunities. 

Other petitions of the most diverse kinds were made to 
the emperors, and seldom rejected. Josephus regards the 
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certainty of such petitions being granted as one of the chief 
reasons why the Romans so valued the circus. But, in the 
Triumphal Games of A.D. 9, the knights in vain besought 
the repeal of the stringent marriage-law just enacted. At a 
great dearth in 32 for several days demands were made in the 
theatre, with unusual violence towards the emperor. Tiberius 
once set upin his palace the statue by Lysippus of the athlete 
with the scraper, which had been erected by Agrippa in front 
of his /hermae, and, at therequest of the people in the theatre, 
had reluctantly to restore it. Shortly before his murder, 
Caligula was asked in the Circus to reduce the taxes; he was 
enraged, and had the loudest claimants arrested and executed. 
Palfurius Sura had been expelled from the Senate by Domitian ; 
he gained the oratorical prize in the Capitoline Agon ; the assem- 
bly unanimously called for his restitution, but in vain. These 
calls of the people assembled at the games were the recognized 
expression of the popular wishes; Titus, as military praefect, 
to justify the execution of men he suspected, distributed men 
in the theatre to demand it. Under Galba the people in the 
Circus and the Theatre incessantly demanded the execution 
of Tigellinus, until the emperor settled the matter by an edict. 
As is well known, the anti-Christian outbreaks in the following 
centuries had their origin in the Circus and the amphitheatre. 

But in the great spectacles not only could the popular 
grievances be aired, but gibes could be freely directed at pri- 
vate individuals or even the emperors, imprecations against 
the autocrats of the world. Tertullian frequently mentions 
such outbreaks, and asks if there be anything harsher than 
the Circus that spares neither citizen nor monarch. Individual 
complainants were hard to detect, while the multitude were 
emboldened by the security of numbers. Macrinus was 
loathed for his cruelty ; like the ancient Etruscan Mezentius, 
he tied condemned criminals to corpses and left them thus to 
perish. One day his son Diadumenos, a boy beloved for his 
beauty, was loudly applauded in the Circus, but voices were 
raised, quoting Virgil: Egregius forma juvenis . . . dignus 
patriis qui laetior esset imperiis, et cui pater haud Mezentius 
esset. Diocletian celebrated the twentieth year of his reign 
in Rome on November 20, 303, but left Rome in December, 
because, according to a Christian writer, he could not endure 
the outspokenness of the Romans (no doubt in the Circus). 
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But Constantius II, on his visit to Rome in 357, was delighted 
at the popular wit in the games he gave, and found it ' neither 
insolent nor uníree, but strictly moderate'. In 509 Cassio- 
dorus writes: ‘The language of the merry people in the 
Circus is not offensive. The place excuses the transgression. 
Ready tolerance of their loquacity makesthe emperors popular’. 
Popular jeers were also aimed at private persons, especially if 
well known and well hated, though insults of such persons, if 
present, were severely punished. When Sarmentus, a slave 
raised to knighthood, took his place on the equestrian benches, 
he was met with a derisory song (stil extant). Claudius 
issued severe edicts in 47, after the insults offered in the theatre 
to Publius Pomponius the consular and certain noble ladies. 
The Circus also served for political demonstrations. In 59 
B.C. the opponents of Caesar were greeted with tremendous 
cheers in the Theatre and Circus, and Caesar and his party 
with hisses or silence; whilst Diphilus the actor was called 
back again and again to repeat verses reflecting adversely 
on Pompey. In the course of the Civil War, Laberius' line, 
‘Whom many fear, must fear the many’, became a popular 
catchword in the theatre. In 45 B.C. Cicero was pleased at 
the good behaviour of the people in the games: the image 
of Caesar had been carried about in procession with the images 
of the gods; and her evil neighbour had prevented the god- 
dess of victory being applauded. In 40 B.C. men were longing 
for the conclusion of the war against Sextus Pompeius, and 
a statue of his patron god Neptune was warmly greeted: 
there was a riot the third day, when it was not brought out. 
The downíal of Commodus' mighty chamberlain Cleander 
was prefaced by an organized demonstration in the Circus. 
À company of boys, led by a tall, hideously ugly woman 
burst into the arena during a pause and imprecated Cleander 
the people joined in, and rushed excitedly to the imperial 
villa, where they enforced the surrender oí the hated favour- 
ite. Under Commodus, too, Pertinax, the future emperor, 
rose to prominence, and, when a horse of the name belonging 
to Commodus' green faction won, the Greens cried out : ' It 
is Pertinax' ; and the Blues answered: ‘If it only were!’ 
Such popular outbreaks occurred, sometimes undesigned, 
sometimes in consequence of the strange forces that provoke 
great masses of men to speak or act unanimously. Cassius 
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Dio says he himself heard, in 196, during the civil war between 
the pretender Albinus and Severus, a countless multitude in 
the Circus with wonderful unanimity utter complaints at 
the continuance of the war and their desire of peace; he 
regarded it as ' a divine inspiration : how otherwise could so 
many myriads have begun at the same moment, calling out 
for the same thing, like a well-trained chorus, and without any 
. hitch, as at rehearsals ?' Plautianus, the powerful favour- 
ite of Severus, was greeted in the Circus, shortly before his 
downfall in 205, with the jeer that he was wealthier than the 
three others' (Severus and his two sons). Caracalla drained 
the Empire's life blood, and was told, ‘ We will kill the living, 
to bury the dead’. The number of such incidents that Dio 
records proves their frequency. The topical references in 
the theatrical performances will be dealt with later. 

The presence of the emperors and other great personages 
obliged spectators to take many irksome precautions. Augus- 
tus saw one knight drinking and had him informed that he 
breakfasted at home. The knight rejoined: ‘ Yes, you have 
your seat reserved'. The early monarchy issued express 
ordinances on the dress of the spectators, varied under various 
rulers. Roman citizens had to wear the toga, a heavy cos- 
tume, in the hot summer, which spoiled the pleasure of the 
entertainment. ‘Whilst Rome is at the Circus’, Juvenal 
writes in his sixtieth year, ‘my shrunken skin can absorb the 
rays of the April sun, and be spared the ¢oga’. Augustus, 
ever anxious to restore ancient custom, ordered the aediles to 
refuse admission except to those wearing the toga. Knights 
and senators had to don their robes, and officiate in their official 
garb, which was only discarded at the public mourning for a 
deceased emperor. Commodus at a gladiatorial show given 
shortly before his death required spectators to wear the dark 
close-buttoned rain-cloak, (which was also worn by mourners,) 
and this was taken as a premonition of his death. In the 
summer Augustus gave, and Tiberius repealed, leave to come 
to the Circus barefoot: Caligula reintroduced the custom, 
and in 37 for the first time allowed the senators to use the 
Thessalian parasol hats: until then they had had to remain 
bareheaded. At one spectacle of Domitian, a rain-storm came 
on, and no one was allowed to go or change, whilst the emperor 
put on cloak after cloak: many fell ill and died. Domitian 
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strictly insisted on these regulations and revived others that 
had fallen into disuse. The indulgence of coloured dress was 
revoked by him, except for white, scarlet and purple. Besides 
parasol hats, sunshades were allowed. The enforcement of 
law and order at the spectacles was in the province of the City 
Praefect, who could have the assistance of the military, and 
could forbid entrance to offenders and seditious folk. Evenin 
the early Republic we should consider the sums expended on 
popular pleasures large. After 364 B.C. the Roman Games were 
held for four days in September and theatrical pieces were per- 
formed ; 200,000 asses (£2,145) were allowed on their account, 
and this sum was not increased until the second Punic War. 
The other State Games were also paid out of the aerarium. 
But with the increased demands, the state-grant became 
insufficient, and the givers of the spectacles, the aediles, had 
to contribute from their own pockets, borrow from their 
friends, or extort the money from the socit or the provin- 
cials ; often the effort rendered them insolvent. About 150 
B.C. great gladiatorial games cost over 3o talents (/7,050). Yet 
even this was little in comparison with the gigantic squander- 
ings on games in the later Republic; some, such as the games 
of Scaurus (58), Pompey (55), Caesar, can only have been 
exceeded by the emperors ; Milo in 53 spent, on his candidature 
for the consulate, 'three inheritances, to stop the mouth of 
the populace’. Cicero, writing to his brother Quintus, calls 
these games the most extravagant ever given ; Milo, he says, 
must be mad. Yet, later, these spectacles are not specially 
distinguished. Under the Empire larger sums were allowed 
for the State Games (which were lengthened). According to 
a document of 51 A.D., 760,000 sesterces (£8,250) were spent 
on the Roman Games, 600,000 (£6,025) on the Plebeian, 380,000 
(£4,125) on the Apollinarian, and 10,000 (£108 3s.) on the 
newly-instituted Augustal games. These sums do not include 
the contributions of officials, or the enormous sums spent by 
private individuals, as to which our information is only frag- 
mentary. When Herod of Judaea instituted quadrennial 
games in honour of Augustus, Augustus and Livia gave him 
all the essential properties: this was reckoned at 500 talents 
(£117,900). Inthe early empire a good three days’ exhibition of 
gladiators in a city of Campania cost 400,000 sesterces (£4,350). 
Generally, however, expenses in the municipia would be less. 
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The city of Pisaurum (Pesaro) received a legacy of 600,000 
sesterces to provide for a quinquennial gladiatorial exhibition. 
The senatus consultum of 27 A.D., forbidding any one with less 
than 400,000 sesterces from giving gladiatorial shows, must 
clearly have been directed against penniless speculators ; 
for even in the municipia a larger expenditure would be 
requisite. At the Feast of the Great Mother (April 4—10) 
. the praetor, under Domitian, had to contribute 100,000 out of 
his own monies (£1,087 1os.), and, even then, underpaid the 
performers, the charioteers especially. Generally the praetor 
could not meet the expense, the chariot races alone costing 
400,000 sesterces. Hadrian received 2,000,000 (£21,771) 
from Trajan for the games during his praetorsbip in 107. 
The seven days' games given by Symmachus on his son's 
praetorship cost 2,000 pounds of gold (about £91,350), and 
he was by no means the richest of the senators; another 
senator of that time, Maximus, spent double as much. The 
expenses of the consulate in games used then to cost over 
2,000 pounds of gold; the emperor had to give the lion's 
share. Justinian became Consul in 521 and outbid the record 
of eastern magnificence in largess and spectacles, spending 
288,000 solidi (about £181,500). In Marcus Aurelius’ time, 
the total expenses on gladiators in the Empire, excluding Rome, 
were estimated at over £500,000 a year. A speech before 
the senate at about this epoch states that the decrees limiting 
this extravagance did save the municipia from insolvency, 
as well as the prominent men who gave the games ; they were 
the priests belonging to the provincial aristocracy and the 
city officials; the law obliged the priests to provide the 
games, custom and their fellow citizens' expectations the 
others. 

In Rome this oppressive obligation fell almost entirely on 
the senators, who were only partially relieved from the fisc. 
For centuries the Roman aristocracy was thus taxed almost 
to the point of exhaustion in favour of the proletariat. The 
order purchased rank, titles and tinsel dignities at the 
expense of outlay that ruined many old families, or necessitated 
the support of their colleagues and the emperor. In the first 
centuries the brilliancy of the senatorial offices compensated 
the onerous charges, and comparatively few evaded the 
burden. But, as time went on, and senators came to mean 
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only providers of public festivals, losing all power whatsoever, 
more and more abstained: at last competitors for curule 
honours began to fall short. Constantine had to coerce candi- 
dates, who sought to avoid the praetorship by flight ; ihe may 
not have been the first emperor obliged to take such measures. 
A series of edicts in the fourth century regulated the elections 
to the praetorship and quaestorship in Rome and Constanti- 
nople for periods of ten years, out of all the senators who had 
attained their twenty-ninth year ; and specified valid exemp- 
tions. Sums were fixed as minima for the games for the 
various praetorships. Any who evaded the obligation on 
insufficient grounds had to bear the whole expense of the 
games, which the fisc gave in their names, and had, further, asa 
fine, to provide a considerable amount of corn to the granaries 
of the capital. The obligation was made a charge on the 
heirs of praetors elect, who had died before taking office. 

The number of festival days in the year devoted to the 
Games cannot be ascertained for any epoch, as the regular 
spectacles were constantly shifted, and the extraordinary 
ones incalculable. The calendars of the Empire only give 
an approximate picture of the annual games. During the 
Republic there were seven, which under Augustus lasted 
sixty-six days: the Roman Games taking up fifteen, after 
Caesar’s death sixteen (September 4-19), the Plebeian fourteen 
(November 4-17), those of Ceres eight (April 12-19), those 
of Apollo eight (July 6—13), those of the Great Mother eight 
(April 3-10) and of Flora six (April 28-May 3) and the 
Sulan Commemoration seven (October 26— November 1). 
Out of these sixty-six days, fourteen were given up to races, two , 
to trials of racing horses, two to sacrifices, and forty-eight to 1 
theatricals ; gladiators did notusually appear in public games'' 
during the Republic. All these festivals, excepting the last, 
subsisted in some measure down to the fourth century. 

After the fall of the Republic few games were added. Up 
to 4 B.c. the only addition was the eleven day games of 
Venus Genetrix (July 20-30, with four circenses dies), and the 
ludus circensis , Martis on May 12; Augustus added a second 
ludus circensis Martis on August 1, and Tiberius the eight day 
festival in honour of Augustus, afterwards prolonged to ten 
days (October 3-12). Later on, the number of festival days 
with games, under Tiberius 87 in number, was very variously 
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increased bv triumphs, dedications, imperial birthdays and 
so on; and the reductions effected by Nerva, Severus and 
Macrinus, scarcely affected the constant growth. Marcus 
Aurelius increased the judicial days to 230 ; then 135 at most 
must have been given to exhibitions. In the middle of the 
,fourth century there were 175 holidays, ten with gladiatorial 


| exhibitions, 64 in the circus and ioi in the theatre. The 
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gladiatorial combats and wild beast hunts do not appear 
in the early calendars, and are limited to ten days in Decem- 
ber in the fourth century; they must, however, have been 
very frequent, to judge from the evidence of literature and 
inscriptions. Alexander Severus designed distributing the 
gladiatorial combats over the whole year, giving one a month, 
but, for some reason, did not carry his intention out. Extra- 
ordinary spectacles were also tolerably numerous, and some- 
times lasted for weeks or months. At the dedication of the 
Flavian amphitheatre in 80 Titus gave a too day festival, and, 
on his second Dacian triumph in 106, Trajan gave a 123 day 
festival, All the greater spectacles began at sunrise (the 
seats were filled before dawn) and lasted until sundown. Celsus 


(under Tiberius) speaks of attending the spectacles all day 


long. St. Augustine says that theatricals and circus games 
were sometimes given on the same day. 

Originally the games in the Circus were the most important, 
and concluded the festivals. In the later Republic the 
gorgeous and extravagant combats of gladiators were the 
popular favourites. In three places, says Cicero in 56 B.c., 
isthe voiceof the Roman people most certainly heard : in city 
assemblies, the comitia, and at the games and combats ; at 
the last people of all classes gathered in the greatest numbers 
for its principal pleasure. But, when in the early Empire the 
Circus parties were organized, betting interests set all others 


,in the background.  Theatricals, though still popular, took 
| g p 


only the third place. Like the people, the emperors laid most 
weight on the two first kinds of entertainment, and spent 
enormous sums on them. Coins (in the lack of other docu- 
ments) evidence the imperial generosity in this direction, 
having on the obverse buildings and games in the amphitheatre 
and circus, and scarcely ever theatres and dramas. At the 
Secular Games, for three days and nights scenic representa- 
tions were given in the Campus Martius; but no indication 
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is given of them at the millenary celebration under Emperor 
Philip on the coins, on which lions, hippopotami, and wild 
animals recall the animal baitings. 

Besides these three main varieties, even under the Republic 
Rome borrowed from Greece athletic combats and musical 
performances, partly for certain periodic festivals, to be men- 
tioned afterwards, and partly as incidental. At the greater 
festivals relief was afforded by having fireworks, rope dancers, 
jugglers, acrobats. "Varro in his book on the theatre already 
mentions boys turning somersaults. Pliny saw a strong man 
called Athanatos walk across the stage with armour and 
shoes weighing altogether 1,000 Roman pounds. Carinus and 
Numerianus gave an unprecedented exhibition. The repro- 
duction of the features of it in the colonnade of a stable in the 
Palatium is an illustration of the variety of these side-shows. 
A rope dancer is seen dancing with buskins on thin, almost 
invisible ropes : a wall-climber clambering up a wall to escape 
a bear he had teased: bears acting a piece, and a hundred 
trumpeters in chorus, and a hundred players of flutes and 
wind instruments, and a thousand athletes and pantomimes. 
The stage was provided with transformation scenery and 
fireworks ; and these are only samples. Claudian the poet 
celebrated an exhibition given by the consul Flavius Mallius 
Theodorus, in which there were chariot races, athletic contests, 
animal baitings, theatricals, and music, besides several kinds 
of jugglers who flew like birds, formed pyramids, with a boy 
on the top, not to speak of transformation scenes, pyro- 
technics with harmless flames, and boat-races.  Manilius' 
frequent mentions of acrobats are reminiscences of spectacles. 
He specifies rope dancers and jugglers one of whom hovered 
in mid-air whilst the other jumped to the ground from a 
scaffolding, leaping through fire, soaring like dolphins in space, 
unfeathered birds. 

Splendid illumination was an important part of the spec- 
tacles, as usually in ancient celebrations, religious or festive. 
In ancient days the forum and comitium were decked at night 
with lamps at the games, The continuance of the festivals 
by artificial light was a late innovation, beginning, possibly, 
in the Feast of Flora, the rites of which were best suited to 
night-time. In 32 A.D. Lucius Sejanus, as praetor, had the 
spectators of the Floralia conducted home by 5,000 slave 
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torch-bearers. The Secular Games of Augustus of 17 B.C. 
also lasted all night according to ancient custom, and young 
men and women were forbidden to attend them, unless in 
the company of their elders. At the millenary celebrations 
of 248 A.D., according to the chroniclers, the people did not 
go to bed for three nights. Thus illuminations at the Satur- 
nalia were usual: it was the festival of the turn of the 
year, held about the time of the shortest day, like Christmas, 
` At the festival on December 1, 88, given by Domitian as a 
preliminary to the Saturnalia, a circle of lights was lowered 
down into the amphitheatre at dusk, turning night into day. 
Nero's quinquennial feast (instituted in 60) seems to have 
lasted the night through: objections on the score of possible 
immorality were met with the reply that the light would be 
too bright. In Imperial Rome night celebrations must 
have been common, as ‘spectacles and illuminations’ are 
associated in many Italian city records; in a legacy found 
on the island of Ebusus (lviga) directions are given for the 
holding of spectacles with pitch-lights on a certain day. 
Caligula once gave theatrical performances at night ; tbe whole 
city was lit up as well. The chariot-race in Nero's gardens 
with Christians in pitch as torches, was also a night spectacle. 
Domitian held gladiatorial games and wild beast shows by 
artificial light, and Martial's reference to the night wave from 
which Leander escaped, indicates a performance of Hero 
and Leander at night. 

During the Republic, even as under the Empire, the specta- 
tors received hospitality and largess at the spectacles. The 
games lasted all day : about midday there was a pause and 
the onlookers scattered for lunch, or had it supplied in the 
theatre or circus by slaves staggering under huge baskets 
of food and wine; permits for food and drink were also handed 
round, and complaints would be raised of gluttony or cheating. 
At the greater games, which lasted several days, whole days 
would be reserved for general feasts. The distributions 
taking place at the Games of the two City Praefects were 
abolished in 217 A.D., excepting those at the Floralia. At 
the Floralia a generous allowance of a mash of peas and beans 
pacified the people; at imperial games their taste was more 
delicate. At the December 1 festival in 88, according to Statius, 
the young and beautiful imperial servants, in rich costume, 
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waiting everywhere on the audience, fully equalled the spec- 
tators in number. Some brought costly dishes in baskets, 
and white napkins, and others, old wine. Children, women, 
plebs, knights and senate and the emperor himself all dined 
at one board; and the poorest man could boast himself the 
emperor’s guest. At such a festival Caligula, seeing a Roman 
knight and a senator looking particularly delighted, sent 
the knight his own portion and made the senator a praetor 
extra ordinem. 

Sometimes, too, presents, especially of fruit and eatables, 
were thrown down to the audience ; at the festival in Decem- 
ber, 88, it rained figs, dates, nuts, plums, cakes, cheese and 
pastry in the morning, and in the evening, birds, pheasants, 
and Numidian partridges, Often, too, tickets were showered 
down, entitling the receiver to the most diverse, and often 
valuable prizes: some examples are extant. Domitian once, 
when most of the tickets had on the first day fallen among 
the third order, directed fifty each to be thrown among the 
knights andsenators. Ata very long and magnificent festival, 
founded by Nero for the eternity of the Roman Empire, 
every day thousands of different birds were thrown down, 
and tickets entitling the holders to furniture, corn, clothing, 
gold, silver, jewellery, pearls, pictures, paintings, draught 
animals, tamed beasts and ships, lodging-houses and country 
estates. Titus used similar tickets at the dedication of the 
Flavian Amphitheatre. At one feast of Elagabalus, a ticket 
Tight win its holder ten bears, ten dormice, ten lettuces, ten 
pounds of gold; but swine never, as the Emperor’s religion 
forbade his eating them. On such occasions there was much 
disorder, rough play or even loss of life, The wise left before 
this scene came on, knowing that trifles were bought there 
too dear. Speculators, too, would buy anything a scrambler 
might get, beforehand. In the later Empire many hundreds 
of animals of the chase, native or foreign, were sometimes 
given to the people. The first mention of this practice is 
in a festival, given by Gordian as aedile, and most of all at 
the games at Probus’ triumph over the Germans and Blem- 
myes. The Circus was transformed into a forest by trees 
planted and fastened in. A thousand ostriches, stags, boars, 
wild sheep, antelopes and other antlered animals were driven 
in, and beasts of every description: then the people were 
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admitted and every one was allowed to seize and keep what 
he could. 

At the great festivals not only Romans but strangers 
assembled in large numbers. In Republican times the munsi- 
cipia flocked to share in Rome's games, and, when Rome 
became the centre of the world, the curious of all nations. 
At Julius Caesar's triumphal games, the influx was so great 
that most had to stay in shanties and tents in the streets, 
and many, including two senators, were crushed to death. For 
his great spectacles Augustus had the city patrolled to prevent 
burglaries in the deserted streets; at his presentation of a 
naval fight, as Ovid says, men and women from East and 
West flocked together, and the world came to Rome. In 
Martial's descriphon of the gpectacles at the dedication of 
the Flavian Amphitheatre, no people, however barbarous 
or foreign, failed to send its contingent. The farmer from 
the foot of the Balkan, the Sarmatian who fed on mare's 
milk, the dwellers at the sources of the Nile, the inhabitants 
of the ocean-marge, Sabaeans, Arabians, Sicambrians, with 
their hair knotted on their heads, and curly-haired negroes ; 
the motley languages united in one common acclamation to 
the emperor as pater patriae. Dio says that the lightning 
which at the Volcanalia 217 (August 23) destroyed the amphi- 
theatre, smote, not only Rome, but all the world which used 
to frequent it. 

These facts illustrate the huge attempts to entertain the 
Roman people. The Roman populace was indeed accus- 
tomed to greatness, as none other. It had seen, century 
after century, its Circus filled with triumphal processions 
of conquered kings of distant lands, and the treasures of the 
earth heaped up for Rome. They, the heirs of this great 
past, still commanded the world: things marvellous and 
incredible they daily heard, and Rome the eternal, the wonder 
of antiquity and modernity, was ever before their eyes. But 
the spectacles did not occupy only the masses, for whom they 
were intended. The impression of these exciting scenes of 
night fascinated all, infected the intellect of Rome, even the 
bighest and most cultured circles, and especially the women. 
How the games pervaded every man's thought, the proverbs 
show. When they drew breath, they breathed in the passion 
for the circus, the stage and the arena, ‘an original evil 
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begotten in the womb’. But, certain as are the evil moral 
effects of the games even on the upper classes, the demon- 
stration of it in detail is impossible. 

One sign of this decadence, sufficient in itself to show the 
prevalence of these degrading influences, must be mentioned : 
the public appearance of men, and even women of noble 
family on the stage, in the arena, and in the racecourse. 
Various motives concurred to produce this unprecedented 
contravention of law and morality—the decay and poverty 
of a part of the nobility, the compulsion of the emperors ; 
but this is not cause enough. The presence of the emperors 
at the spectacles sufficiently proves the aristocratic mania 
for them, uncurbed by law or custom. Many emperors not 
only aimed at proficiency in acting, dancing, music, chariot- 
driving, gladiatorship, but exhibited their prowess before 
companies of varying size. Nero traversed Greece as a 
professional artist ; Commodus left the palace to live in the 
gladiators’ school; Caracalla in a blue livery publicly drove 
his chariot ; it must have been an infatuation that compelled 
men of noble birth to this degradation. 

Even under Augustus a wastrel’s last refuge was the 
school of gladiators; but this last dishonour was rare, and 
amongst the senators rarer than amongst the knights, and 
the emperors seldom directly or indirectly forced knights or 
senators to appearin public. Apart from the wish of some few 
to diminish the offensiveness of their own appearance in the 
arena by a general imitation, Caesarism, with its hatred of 
aristocracy, its class-levelling, and favouring of the populace, 
would not regret the degradation of the upper classes; and 
the mob would be delighted at seeing the noblest of the State 
exhibit themselves like slaves and hirelings, to provide a 
holiday. 

But most of the Emperors had no such thoughts, or 
restrained them out of respect to custom, law or their own 
intimacies, The first Caesar did indeed show his autocratic 
disrespect for rank. In his Circus games young nobles raced, 
and Laberius the knight was bribed and forced on to the stage, 
and others into the arena. But soon after his death (38 B.c.) 
senators were forbidden to appear in the arena; and some 
time after 16 p.c. there followed a senatus consultum prohibit- 
ing senators and knights from the stage as well. Suetonius 
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says Augustus did employ knightsand senators in both capaci- 
ties, but only before this decree. In the spectacles given 
by Augustus in 29 B.c. at the dedication of the Temple of 
Caesar, patricians and knights ran horse and chariot races, 
and a senator, Quintus Vintelius, appeared as a gladiator. 
Nero's grandfather, Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, during 
his praetorship and consulate 16 B.c. had a mime acted by 
knights and married women. In ro A.D. knights were ex- 
pressly allowed to appear as gladiators. Tiberius, a thorough 
aristocrat, had more contempt for the mob than hatred of 
the aristocracy, and would not degrade the upper classes ; 
he sternly enforced the senatus consulium, and punished the 
decadent youth of both orders who evaded it by getting them- 
selves convicted of some dishonourable act. In x5 A.D, at 
one of Drusus' spectacles, two knights fought. Tiberius was 
present, and, after one had fallen, forbade the other 
continuing. In Caligula's spectacles, senators drove chariots, 
and, as a punishment for alleged public appearances in the 
arena or on the stage, many knights and senators were put 
to death or forced to fight as gladiators. Claudius apparently 
not only had the intention of stopping the abuse, but suc- 
ceeded. Under Nero, however, the first emperor to act in 
public, the passion reached its highest point: rank, sex, 
wealth, reputation, all availed nothing against the imperial 
whim to drive them to the degradation of the stage or the 
arena. Vitellius issued a sharp edict against this degrada- 
tion of the knighthood ; and Domitian made some ostenta- 
tion of anxiety for the honour of rank; he expelled a man 
of quaestorian rank from the Senate, Caecilius Rufinus, for 
his love of dancing. In 9r Acilius Glabrio had to fight a 
lion at the Alban villa, or, according to another account, 
volunteered there to fight a bear; oneground forhis execu- 
tion in 95 was this combat. Up to Commodus, the succeed- 
ing emperors did not force senators or knights to appear in 
public. Yet a man of ill fame in the Senate could tell 
Marcus Aurelius he saw about him many praetors who had 
fought with him in the arena ; and Severus could answer the 
Senate's complaints at Commodus' appearing in the amphi- 
theatre, by asking whether none of the senators had fought 
as gladiators; else why should certain of them have bought 
Commodus’ shields and golden helmets? ‘When the fore- 
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head is scarred enough with the mask, it is used for the 
helmet’, says Seneca. ‘Under an emperor who plays the 
cithara in public, a noble comedian may be expected ', says 
Juvenal. ‘The next stage is the gladiators’ school’. 

Thus, excepting for Nero, the emperors are not most to 
blame for this degradation of senators and knights ; an unmis- 
takable sign of the irresistible influence of these marvellous 
spectacles upon men's minds. 


I THE CIRCUS 


$ 1 

Between the parallel slopes of the Aventine and Palatine 
there is a valley 600 metres long and 150 broad, an ideal arena 
for races, and chariot-races especially. During the Republic 
the accommodation for the races and the spectators was 
extremely simple. The constructions begun by Julius Caesar 
and completed by Augustus first made the Roman Circus one 
of its most splendid buildings. The seats for the spectators 
were separated from the course by a ditch ten feet broad, 
and rose in three tiers in the form of an amphitheatre. The 
lowest of these consisted of stone, and the two upper of wood, 
and wood was used up to late times, as collapses are often 
mentioned, one under Antoninus Pius, in which 1,112 lives 
were lost, and also under Diocletian and Maximin. Under 
Augustus the structure was not very lofty, and there was a 
view on to the Circus from the upper stories of the houses 
around, a position Augustus liked. The first large recon- 
struction was undertaken by Nero after the great fire of 64 
which destroyed no small part of the Circus, whence it started ; 
he also had the moat filled in and utilized for extra seats. 
Another fire under Domitian occasioned a further reconstruction, 
which was completed by Trajan. The Circus was then further 
enlarged in connexion with a scheme of decoration: an 
imscription makes Trajan boast of having provided room 
enough for the whole Roman people. According to Pliny 
the Younger (A.D. 100) its endless length was in harmony 
with the gorgeousness of the temples; it was worthy of the 
sovereign nation, and, in itself, no less remarkable than the 
games exhibited in it, We have only scanty references to 
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later restorations and extensions. The seating accommodation 
at the last was from 180,000 to 190,000. The lowest seats, 
those nearest to the course, were assigned to the senators, 
the next tier to the knights and the rest to the commonalty. 
Women sat with the men, not apart as at the other spectacles. 
The emperor and his family sat amongst the senators, or 
built their boxes in the lowest tier. 

The decorations were rich throughout. An account dating 
from the fourth century specifies the bronze on the rows of 
seats. But the principal feature was the obelisk Augustus 
set up in the centre (now in the Piazza del Popolo); Con- 
stantius added another larger one (now in the Piazza del 
Laterano). The circus was surrounded by a one-storey edifice 
with staircases and entrances, affording easy access and exits 
for thousands at once; containing in its cellars shops and 
conveniences, and above, the owner’s residence ; of three cellars 
two served as shops and refreshment places, and the third 
as the entrance. This low block of buildings was always lively, 
and seldom proper. In Ennius’ day street-corner astrologers 
made the Circus their resort ; hence Horace, who liked walk- 
ing about amongst the augurs there in the evenings, speaks 
of the deceitful circus; and, in Juvenal’s time, such seers 
gave mean folk advice, and predicted their fortunes with little 
stones on boards. Further, even in Cicero’s day, there were 
cookshops in the Circus ; the players, who there amused the 
rabble, were honoured by Augustus to the extent of perform- 
ing before his guests. The great fire under Nero broke out 
in the part of the Circus next to Mons Caelius and the Palatine, 
in the shops with their inflammable wares. The name of 
one fruit-dealer of the Great Circus has come down to us in an 
inscription. But these cellars, as also those round the Theatre 
and the Stadium, were used as brothels: a Christian writer 
remarks that the road to the Circus lay through the brothel. 
The prostitutes included Syrians and Oriental women in 
foreign dress, who danced obscenely to the sound of kettle- 
drums, cymbals and castagnettes. 

The performances, in the course of the centuries, become 
longer, more various and more magnificent. The main 
feature was, as always, the chariot-races. But there were 
also races on horseback, the riders, after an old Roman mili- 
tary custom, leaping from horse to horse, or plying arms on 
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horseback, picking up their prizes from the ground in full 
gallop, and other similar exploits. They would lie down on 
galloping steeds, leap over four-in-hands.  Pugilists, run- 
ners, wrestlers were common in the earlier epoch, and later 
too in stadia specially constructed: thus in 44 A.D. there 
was an athletic contest in the Circus. An inscription found 
near the grove of the Arvales mentions a Green runner 
Fuscus, who died at the age of 24, and won 53 times at Rome, 
twice in the Circus of the Arvales, and once at Bovillae ; 
one of these races he won only at the second lap: he was the 
best runner of his time, and, at his first appearance in 35 A.D., 
won the race. Pliny mentions the long runs frequent in the 
Circus of his day: his distances seem fabulous: one boy eight 
years old ran 75 millia from midday to evening ; another 160 
milla; an inscription of an imperial runner tells of his doing 
94 millia on one day; as a wonderful feat Fletcher, the 
Englishman, is said to have done 60 miles in 14 hours, and 
Barclay 90 in 21}; the Peruvian messengers of the Incas ran 
50 leguas (about 200 miles) in 24 hours. 

In Republican times there used to be mock-fights in the 
Circus, and other military exhibitions undertaken by young 
citizens in full armour; divisions of troops, footor cavalry, 
replaced them under the Empire. Or again the equestrian 
order in its six turmae, each led by its captain, and the whole 
troop commanded by the ‘First of the Youth’ (generally 
the heir to the throne) used to perform in gala-dress in the 
Circus. Boys of noble descent, too, used to figure before the 
people in the Circus in the so-called Troy-play, an old custom 
revived by Augustus, and much in favour with the Julian 
Emperors. The boys, mainly of senatorial family, and occa- 
sionally the young princes, in detachments according to age 
(of boys under 11, or under 17) went through cavalry exercise 
in glittering armour. Baitings of wild animals and gladiatorial 
games, generally reserved for the amphitheatre, were given, 
especially if on a large scale, in the Circus, perhaps invariably 
before the building of the Colosseum ; as were the performances 
in which Androclus and his lion appeared. 

But these circus-games, however splendid in accoutrement 
and dignified in the performers, never ranked as high as the 
chariot-races, in which the masses felt an absorbing interest 
in the so-called factions of the charioteers, not, like the Greeks, 
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in the persons of the competitors, or, like moderns, in the 
horses themselves. Yet the growing passion for the races 
led gradually to an intense interest in the horses. 

In ancient times citizens with their chariots and slaves 
took part in the races, and the wreath of victory was con- 
sidered as honourable as that of the triumphant conqueror, 
and, like it, laid on the funeral hearse. But it was always 
a loss of dignity to expose one's own person for the popular 
pleasure, even though the charioteer was not as contemptible 
as an actor or gladiator; this arduous and dangerous occupa- 
tion was therefore relegated to common folk, freedmen and 
slaves, the latter being sometimes rewarded with their free- 
dom; the prizes were palms and wreaths, money, and, later, 
valuable dresses. These races were promoted by the public 
spirit of their givers, and yet more by the competition of the 
factions for the best performers, who often made their fortunes. 
Of the charioteers known through inscriptions, only one, 
Scirtus, served one and the same faction (the White) for 
thirteen years. Another charioteer, Diocles, joined the Red 
faction only after trying the three others ; from inscriptions 
we learn that others won victories for all four, and earned some 
large share of the prizes. Scorpus, the famous charioteer 
under Domitian, according to Martial, in one hour, won, for 
his victory, fifteen purses of gold; Juvenal estimates the 
income of one Red charioteer as a hundred times as much 
as that of an advocate. Sometimes they had a voice in the 
management of the Faction. Yet, in the later Empire, their 
earnings increased; but modern jockeys gain larger fees. 
Vopiscus says that Furius Placidus’ consulate (? 343 A.D.) was 
so gorgeously celebrated that 'the charioteers received no 
mere rewards, but landed properties ; they wore half-silken 
tunics, embroidered linen, and had horses; whereat honest 
people groaned’. Libanius, about this time, mentions the 
wealth of the charioteers in the East. 

The heroes of the racecourse personally attracted much 
attention. On the track they were greeted with acclamation 
and good wishes. Much of this applause may have been 
purchased. St. Jerome speaks of the buying of popular favour, 
after the manner of charioteers. But the more famous had 
a really devoted number of adherents always in their train, 
Martial wrote two poems to Scorpus, 'the lustre of the 
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noisy circus, the delight of Rome and the object of its ap- 
plause ’, after his death at the age of 27. Hecalls on the gods of 
victory, favour, honour and fame to mourn him. ‘ Envious 
fate counted his wreaths of honour, and deemed him an old 
man, The saunterers round the Porticus of Quirinus talked 
first of the bettings on Scorpus and Incitatus, the runner, and, 
next only, of Martial’s latest epigrams’. Gilded bronze 
busts and statues of Scorpus were in 89 A.D. plentiful in 
Rome, and commemorative columns for the victors of the 
racecourse must ‘have become still more common. Tourists 
to Rome in the middle of the second century were amazed at 
the many statues of charioteers in racing costume; to this 
day the most various monuments are found, showing that 
every art concerned itself with the perpetuation of their fame. 

Further, the doings of the most eminent charioteers would 
be mentioned in the official Acta diurna of Rome, and even 
formally recorded on stone, either by themselves, or their 
admirers. Some such records are extant. In them the 
winning horses, the prizes, and the distinctions (extolled as 
unexampled) are catalogued. An indication is given of the 
increasing vogue of chariot-racing in the first century. The 
White charioteer Scirtus, according to his inscription, won seven 
times with a four-in-hand, and four times, at the second race 
(revocatus), and won the second prize 29 times, and the third 
60 times ; this was from 13-25 A.D., a period meagre in spec- 
tacles. One hundred years later there was a class of miliaris 
amongst the charioteers, those who had won a thousand 
victories, Crescens, a Moor, a Blue charioteer, drove a four- 
in-hand at the age of thirteen, and from 115-124 ran 686 races, 
getting the first prize 47 times, the second 130 times, and 
third irr times, winning in all 1,558,346 sesterces (about 
£16,950), of which he had a large share. There is à monu- 
ment to Gaius Apuleius Diocles (under Antoninus Pius, after 
146 A.D.), à Spanish charioteer of the Red faction ; it mentions 
Flavius Scorpus (no doubt the Scorpus of Martial) and Pom- 
peius Musclosus, assigning them 2,048, and 3,559 victories. 
Diocles' monument was set up by his admirers and party, 
after his retirement at the age of 42. At eighteen he began 
driving a four-in-hand, ran 4,257 races, winning 1,462 and 
1,361 times for the Reds ; in racing with one chariot (of each 
faction, four in all) he had won 1,064 times, with two 347 
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times, and with three 51 times. Out of the 1,064, some of 
the races had been with six or seven in hand, and 92 for prizes 
from 30,000 to 60,000 sesterces. His total earnings amounted 
to 35,863,120 sesterces (more than £375,000). He had made nine 
horses win a hundred races, and one two hundred ; his 'in- 
signia' consisted in beating previous records. In one year, 
out of 134 victories he had won 118 in the most approved 
fashion with one chariot to each horse, and thus had surpassed 
his great rival Thallus. He was the first man since the 
foundation of Rome to win races for 50,000 sesterces eight 
times with the same three horses; and had won 29 such 
prizes, one more than any of his predecessors. On one day 
he had raced twice with six-in-hands for 40,000 sesterces, 
winning both, an unparalleled event ; he had won a race for 
50,000 sesterces with seven horses not yoked together, also 
a record ; won a race for 30,000 without a whip; had gained 
fame for these novelties, and so on. 

These charioteers are like modern jockeys in their appeal 
to the sporting circles of Europe, as then to the Roman 
factions, and in their winning for themselves and their backers 
enormous sums. Fred Archer's description in a sporting 
paper reads very much like these monuments. He was 
‘The most celebrated and fortunate jockey of modern times ; 
he had raced 570 times, won 199 times, once after a dead heat, 
in five races he won had passed the barrier ; come in second 
126 times, third 80 times and was not placed 165 times, His 
fees at {3 and £5 would amount to £2,108. But, with money 
gifts from owners, his average income was from £8,000 to 
£10,000. Wherever he went he had his train of bookmakers, 
In six years, as the head of his profession, he won 1,172 races, 
and at all the principal meetings. Next to Archer came Charles 
Wood, who raced 458 times and won 89 times. The first six 
French jockeys altogether have not won as much as Fred 
Archer’. When Archer died on November 8, 1886, at the 
age of twenty-nine, he had won 2,749 races, and left a large 
fortune. 

Roman Society, even the best, took keen interest in racing, 
partly because of the factions, and also in consequence of the 
passion for chariot-driving, a feeling excusable, in the eyes of 
moderate men, in the young, but blameworthy in men of ripe 
years and high position, and in the emperors. Young noble- 
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men not only drove the horses in the country roads, but also 
put on the break themselves, filled the mangers, and swore 
like coachmen and muleteers by the horse-goddess Epona. 
Nero’s father Domitius Ahenobarbus had been in his youth 
a famous devotee of the charioteer’s art. Vitellius, who was 
often seen in the Blue stables currying the horses, won the 
favour of Caligula and Nero through his zeal for charioteering, 
Caligula playing at it, but Nero being an expert. Amongst 
Caligula’s favourites was Eutychus, the charioteer of the 
Greens ; Caligula, after one feast, once gave him two million 
sesterces, and the Praetorians had to build stables for his 
horses. Lucius Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, Geta. and 
Elagabalus, were all affected with this passion. Elagabalus 
selected his favourites from amongst professional racers, and 
made the mother of Hierocles, his chief minion, a consular, 
and a charioteer, Gordius, Praefect of the Watch. 
Circus-drivers turned their pre-eminence into an opportun- 
ity for impudence. In the early Empire, probably on certain 
days only, they might go about the city masked, and, as 
practical jokes, pilfer and cheat. Nero prohibited the custom. 
But nothing could restrain the licence of men who received 
imperial favour and were conscious of being indispensable. 
The best racehorses were reared in the provinces. In 
Italy there were also breeding-stations, especially in the wide 
valleys of Apulia and Calabria. Tigellinus owned lands in 
these regions and bred circus-horses; he is said to have 
incited Nero’s passion for racing. The Hirpine horses were 
considered the best ; and Pliny asserts that for three-in-hands 
the Italian sort could not be beaten. In Sicily there were 
enormous stud-farms, where the conversion of corn land 
into pastures had begun in the early Empire ; when Gregory 
the Great was selling off the horses on the property of the 
Church in Sicily, a mere four hundred that were to be left 
seemed too inconsiderable to take into account. Sicilian 
race-horses were also highly esteemed. In Greece the increas- 
ing desolation also converted wide areas into pasture, and 
Thessaly, Aetolia, Acarnania, Arcadia, Epidaurus and Sparta, 
all furnished good horses. Of horses from other provinces 
the African, to be distinguished from Moorish and Cyrenaic, 
most frequently occur ; African horses of Spanish blood were 
reputed the best runners, though this title fell in the third 
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and fourth centuries to horses from Cappadocia and Spain. 
At this time Antioch, the luxurious capital of Syria, was famous 
for its circus, and gave no thought to the frightful expense 
and distance in importing Spanish horses from the Tagus and 
Guadalquivir to its races. 

Racehorses, to be at their best, were either three or five 
years old, and, judging from their names on lists and other 
documents, they were mostly male. Their life was surpris- 
ingly long. Tuscus was the leading horse of Fortunatus of 
the Greens, and won 386 victories, and Victor belonging to 
Gutta Calpurnianus, 429 ; hence, 'they must, on any calcu- 
lation based on our sources, have run at least four times as 
often in the four-in-hands, some 1,600 or 1,700 times; and 
the Great Circus was over a mile round. Yet one hundred 
victories was a great achievement; such a horse was called 
centenartus, and probably had special harness’. Naturally 
such animals fetched high prices, and cost more than slaves ; 
they were carefully bred, and victorious racehorses sought 
out as stallions. Connoisseurs were very well acquainted with 
the pedigrees and records of famous horses, and had many a 
tale to tell of their intelligence. Thus Pliny says that at the 
Secular Games under Claudius one White charioteer was 
thrown out at the start, but his horses led the way and reached 
the goal first, of their own exertions. Another writer re- 
marks that in the Circus horses were encouraged by flutes, 
dances (?), gay ribbons and burning torches. In the four- 
in-hand races, the most common, the best horse was always 
put on the left outside, as its speed and skill in turning deter- 
mined the victory; and that horse was anxiously watched 
by the spectators. The names of them were on everybody’s 
lips ; they were greeted with acclamation in the Circus ; every 
one knew which was running, Passerinus or Tigris; Martial, 
in spite of his fame asa poet, was not better known than the 
foal Andraemon. Monuments representing them are still 
extant. The passion often became a mania. Caligula is 
said to have aimed at making the horse Incitatus a consul; 
and, on days he was to race,soldiers were sent abroad to 
command silence and quiet for his repose. Epictetus says that 
one spectator, who saw his favourite left behind, wrapped 
himself in his cloak and fainted; when it picked up and 
came in first, he had to be revived. Nero awarded veteran 
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racehorses maintenance-money, as also did Verus and Com- 
modus. 

The providers of the festivals could seldom themselves find 
the men and animals, and the business was taken over by 
capitalists and large owners of slaves and stud-farms. Gener- 
ally there were four chariots in competitions, and there were 
four firms for the four colours or parties. At the head of 
each faction were the domini facitonum, there being one or 
several, nearly all, like the business classes, knights, though 
charioteers occasionally attained this rank. The providers 
of the festivals had to arrange with these companies, whose 
prices varied, according to occasion. When Nero, at his 
accession, extended the Games to performances of several days, 
these directors declined letting out their men, except for short 
periods, and treated the consuls and praetors with great 
arrogance. In 54 A.D. the Praetor Aulus Fabricius would not 
accede to the firms’ demands, and ran his chariot with trained 
dogs. The Reds and the Whites gave way; the Blues and 
Greens only after Nero fixed the price. Commodus is said 
to have increased the games, in order to enrich the directors, 
who often received gifts. Gordian I, as a private man, dis- 
tributed one hundred Cappadocian and one hundred Sicilian 
horses amongst them, obtaining the necessary imperial 
licence ; and Symmachus at the Quaestorian Games of his 
son gave each of them five slaves. Once only (6 A.D.) is there 
any mention of the directors instituting Games at their own 
expense, and then together with the pantomimes; but in 
later times, shows given by the pantomimes, perhaps in 
conjunction with the directors, are mentioned on several 
Occasions. 

The numerous staff of the factions consisted partly in 
slaves, partly in paid freemen, and included the grooms for 
the stables and the Circus, besides artisans, artists, and officials 
ofallsorts. Wheelwrights, shoemakers, tailors, pearl-workers, 
physicians, instructors, messengers, runners, cellarers, and 
administrators are mentioned in lists of the employees, and 
shifted from one faction to another. The stables of all four 
were in the IXth Region, probably at the base of the Capitol 
near the Flaminian Circus. In part, at least, these quarters 
had been built by the Emperors (Vitellius, despite his short 
reign, contributed large sums), and were very splendid; 
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Caligula used to frequent the Green stables, and dine there. 
The relation of the factions to the fisc and the city administra- 
tion is obscure. 

The colours were White, Red, Green and Blue. White and 
Red were the original parties ; their early history is unknown ; 
there is a contemporary reference to them in the first century 
B.C. Perhaps Green and Blue arose under the Empire. 
Domitian added two new colours, Gold and Purple, which 
may have been purely imperial: these two soon completely 
disappeared. The Greens and Blues, from the Early Empire 
onwards, thrust the older parties out of view; possibly they 
amalgamated, the Whites with the Greens, and the Reds with 
the Blues, without altogether losing their identity. In Con- 
stantinople of the eighth century these were the four colours, 
but a writer of the twelfth speaks of the factions as things 
of the past. 

The Circus factions in Rome and Constantinople are amongst 
the most remarkable phenomena of the Empire. The whole 
huge population, from the rulers of the world down to the 
proletariat and the slaves, were divided into four, later on 
into two, hostile camps. The unnatural politics of the time 
and the growing demoralization and brutalization of Rome are 
hereby clearly exemplified. To the Government this diversion 
of popular passion was extremely useful, and no one, it seems, 
endeavoured to stem it. Several Emperors were overt parti- 
sans, Vitellius and Caracalla for the Blues, Caligula, Nero, 
Domitian, Lucius Verus and Elagabalus for the Greens, who 
maintained the Jeadership in the Early Empire. But the 
Emperors not only incited the factions, but terrorized their 
antagonists. The factions found great support amongst the 
people in the large numbers their organization employed ; 
an influence they no doubt confirmed to the utmost. But 
still more significant was the fact of the four colours; a party- 
cry was supplied to the populace, which could not understand 
horses and racing, but could always rally to the meaningless 
colours. For five hundred years this party-cry was inherited 
from generation to generation, in a decadent population, and 
at the one spectacle, the Circus, where excesses and blood- 
shed were rife. Nero or Marcus Aurelius might be the master 
of the world, the Empire might be at peace or tottering in 
civil war and insurrection, the barbarians on the frontiers 
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advancing or driven back; at Rome for high or low, free or 
slaves, men or women, Green and Blue was the one theme 
of anxiety and hope. Christianity dethroned the Gods of 
the Circus; but the Factions lived on, the Christians were 
not always restrained by their preachers from the arena. 
Why should they disdain God's boons ? Had not Elijah gone 
to Heaven in a chariot ? Could then charioteering be sinful ? 
Leo the Great, Bishop of Rome from 442-460, complained that 
his people visited the Circus more than the shrines of the 
martyrs, who had saved Rome from utter destruction by Attila. 
When the barbarians were threatening Carthage (439), accord- 
ing to Salvianus oi Massilia the presbyter, the Carthaginian 
mob flocked madly to the racecourse. Tréves, thrice con- 
quered and destroyed, found its few surviving noblemen 
demanding games from the Emperors to be celebrated on the 
charnel-house of their own dead. 

But this infatuation reached its height, not at Rome, but, 
in the East, at Constantinople, where, as early as the middle 
of the fourth century, this passion led to riots. At the time 
of which we know more, in Rome, despite the continuance 
of the Reds and Whites, the struggle was only between the 
Greens and Blues. But at Constantinople the conflict was 
often religious and political, and all the more savage and 
endemic. For his faction every man endured torture and 
death and committed crimes; above country, kin, friends, 
home, faith or law, stood Party ; even the women, who then 
never attended the spectacles, were tainted: it became a 
general mania. The Nika riot, which broke out in the Circus 
of Constantinople in 532 A.D., would have cost Justinian his 
life, but for the presence of mind of Theodora his wife, and the 
loyalty of Belisarius; thirty thousand are said to have 
perished. Probably, too, the adherents of the parties wore the 
colours in the Circus; an epigram of Martial, however, is 
the sole authority, which says, that a Green or Blue devotee 
should not wear a scarlet toga ; should he get one in a lottery, 
it might shake his loyalty. 

Contemporary references to the Roman Circus and the 
Factions are too scanty to enable us to trace the growth of the 
gigantic evil. We can only deal with isolated indications of 
the magnitude and extent of the passion. In the last century 
of the Republic, at the funeral of a Red charioteer, Felix, 
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one of his supporters threw himself on the same pyre. Pliny 
the Elder reports this on the unimpeachable authority of the 
Official Journal, and adds, that the opposition party, to de- 
preciate the artist's fame, alleged the suicide was stupefied by 
the fragrances burnt with the body. But, despite this case, 
even in Augustus’ time, the Factions cannot have been as 
developed and organized as they were fifty years later. Ovid 
places one of his elegies in the Circus ; he is looking at the races 
in his lady's company ; a motley throng ís bursting out of 
the carceres, but he and she gaze only at one charioteer, dis- 
regarding his colour. Horace often refers to the Theatre and 
the gladiators, hardly ever to the Circus, never to the 
factions. It was in the course of the first century, partly as 
a consequence of the infatuation of Caligula, Nero and Vitel- 
lius, that the system grew up. Caligula’s partisanship for 
the Greens has been mentioned ; according to Dio, he had the 
Blue charioteers and horses poisoned. Nero, as a schoolboy, 
was blamed by his teacher for his incessant talk about the 
Circus; once he disobediently lamented the fate of a Green 
charioteer dragged along on the ground by his horses; and, 
when reproved, said he was speaking of Hector and Achilles, 
As Emperor he did more than merely favour the Greens 
actively ; he wore Green in the Circus, and had the Circus 
strewn with green copper dust (chrysocolla) instead of sand ; 
as also at the spectacles in honour of Tiridates, the King of 
Parthia, Vitellius even deigned to act as groom for the Blues, 
and owed his nomination to the post of Governor of Lower 
Germany to Titus Vinius, a favourite at the Court of Galba, 
and a Blue partisan. As emperor, he sought for popular 
favour in the Circus by a degrading exhibition of partisanship ; 
but he also had some men who decried the Blues out loud, 
executed, interpreting the expression as an execration of [him- 
self, and a herald of revolution. Though the succeeding 
emperors took no direct part, the factions and the passion 
for spectacles developed at the same rate; and, at the end | 
of the first century, the mania obsessed the whole mind of 
Rome, leaving no room for culture, and giving deeper thinkers 
much matter for earnest thought. Youth at home and at 
lectures discoursed of nothing else; even the teachers had 
to condescend to take part in such discussions. Amongst 
educated men the feeling that it was safe to talk about the 
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Circus made the topic a favourite one. The time when the 
Roman people was engrossed in panem et circenses, was the 
zenith of the Empire. In Trajan’s reign, unprejudiced 
observers wondered why, in the Circus, attention was given, 
not to the speed of the horses nor the skill of the men, but to 
pieces of coloured cloth, which, if exchanged in the race, 
changed men's sympathies as well, And then, the same people 
who were acclaiming by name horses and drivers would suddenly 
abandon them. And it was not only the people. Serious 
men found an insatiable delight in them. Pliny the Younger 
(from whom these reflections are quoted) was almost proud 
of his superior indifference. Juvenal, writing under Hadrian, 
says that a defeat of the Greens in the Circus was deplored at 
Rome, as though it were a Cannae. Marcus Aurelius, who 
was brought up at the Court of Hadrian, thought he was 
especially indebted to his preceptor for preserving him from 
this partisanship. No doubt this was an innuendo against 
his colleague, Lucius Verus, who was a keen devotee of 
the Circus, kept up a large correspondence on it with the 
provinces, and an over-zealous partisan of the Greens; hence, 
even in the presence of Marcus Aurelius, he had to put up with 
abuse from the Blues. Fronto, the tutor of both emperors, 
was not saved by his pedantry from this besetting passion ; 
not unnaturally, he sided with his imperial pupil, and not 
even bad gout made him abstain from frequenting the Circus, 
In an account of Rome by a Greek tourist, written about this 
time, the circus-life, the statues of charioteers and general con- 
versation on horses, and this hippomania, even in the great 
men, is the main characteristic; he does not deal with the 
significance of the Factions, a point which might well escape 
a foreigner. Yet Galen, who from 163-5 and occasionally 
from 169 onwards wasin Rome, dwells on the senseless interest 
in the four colours, and notes that the partisans of the 
Blues and the Greens smelt the dung of the racehorses, to 
satisfy themselves as to the digestibility and fitness of their 
fodder. 

There are only extremely scanty sources for third century 
history ; the Circus and the factions are scarcely mentioned, 
except perhaps under Caracalla, who in shameless publicity 
drove his chariot on the course and once, on hearing outcries 
against a charioteer of his party (the Blues), gave orders to 
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the Guard to kill the offenders, and made the Circus a scene 
of slaughter and confusion. One hundred and fifty years later 
Ammianus Marcellinus describes Roman morals at an epoch of 
utter decay from within, and imminent danger from the East 
and the North; but even he, filled as he was with astonish- 
ment and contempt for the passion for the Circus, never men- 
tions the Factions. To the mob, the Circus was its temple, 
home, place of assembly and ideal. Everywhere groups of 
men would stand eagerly discussing the events; grey-haired 
men, boasting of their experience, swore that the Empire 
was doomed if their predictions turned out wrong. On 
Circus-days the people flocked to the course before sunrise, 
or passed sleepless nights in anticipation. It was a wonder- 
ful sight, this immense throng absorbed in the races. But 
no less keen were the haughty nobility who received messen- 
gers to hear of the arrival of new horses and drivers, like the 
Dioscuri of old, who brought news of the victory over Tarquin. 
And, a century and a half later still, when the Empire was a 
thing of the past, swept away in the stream of barbarians, 
when Rome was being governed by Theodoric the Goth, 
the Circus still rang to the same passions. Theodoric left 
Rome her beloved games, and was hence often greeted as 
Trajan and Valentinian, whom he took as models. In 509 
there was a fight in the Circus. Two senators, Importunus 
and Theodoricus, adherents of the Blues, attacked the Greens ; 
one man was killed. In a rescript relating to the Circus, and 
drawn up by Cassiodorus, the learned private secretary of the 
King, the excitement of the passions in the Circus is remarked 
on as strange ; it was so much greater than in other spectacles, 
Whichever faction win or lose, one balf of the people is in 
despair; there is no triumph, but they exult; no disaster, 
but they lament; these petty quarrels are as keenly felt 
as though they were national losses. The games destroyed 
moral purpose, gave an incentive to paltry disputes; upright- 
ness vanished, and discord flourished. Finally, the rescript 
runs, it is rightly said that a spectacle involving so much 
dishonour is aptly dedicated to idolatry. And the King toler- 
ated it only to afford the people some relief ; he had sometimes 
to act foolishly, if he was to please them. Further, under 
Theodoric the whole of the Circus was no longer used for 
chariot-driving. One of the rescripts mentions that Volusianus 
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a senator owned a tower of the Circus (and a seat in the amphi- 
theatre) which was illegally taken from his children. 

Thus the rivalry of the colours survived the Western 
Empire, and died out only when the Circus vanished. The 
last race was held in the deserted and impoverished city 
in 549 under Totila the Goth. 


$2 

At the end of the fourth century, Symmachus was engaged 
in a correspondence on the preparations for his son's Prae- 
torian Games. This source, though late, gives a standard 
of the magnificence which high officials, even in the earlier 
Empire, lavished on their celebrations. For Rome can hardly 
have had less wealthy and luxurious senators in the earlier 
Empire than under Theodosius, and the preparations can only 
have varied in kind, in the stagings, the horses and attend- 
ants. In the early Empire the factions apparently undertook 
this work, whilst Symmachus, to judge by his letters, himself 
bought or hired charioteers and horses. Symmachus, as above 
mentioned, was only moderately opulent for a senator of his 
time; but his games aroused great attention and are a stand- 
ard for the more gorgeous. 

Quintus Aurelius Symmachus owned three .palaces in 
Rome, had held every highest office of State, and was in every 
sense one of the greatest men of his day. With a number of 
like-minded spirits he made every effort to assert the fallen 
cause of paganism against the victorious onset of Christianity. 
The aims of himself and his associates were, as much to revive 
classical literature as classical faith, with which the spectacles 
were so closely connected; and the games, regarded by 
Christians as an idolatrous horror, were all the more treated 
by Symmachus as a holy obligation, a great prop for his creed, 
the more so as he held two of the highest priesthoods. Other 
worldly considerations also stirred his zeal; a high conception 
of what was due to the majesty of Rome, the dignity of his 
house and the wishes of his order. He therefore strenuously 
availed himself of every resource of his great influence and 
wealth, and his far-reaching connexions, to outbid the great 
expectations of splendour at the games for his son’s praetor- 
ship. The horses he imported almost entirely from Spain. 
A man of his station could easily obtain the privilege of using 
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the imperial post for his agents. Thus numerous agents of 
his, well provided with money, instructions and letters of 
recommendation to the best breeders, and connoisseurs, 
travelled to Spain, sure of the support of powerful indivi- 
duals and corporations. Symmachus thought he must satisfy 
the popular desire for variety : hence he requests a breeder 
Eupraxius to get him four four-in-hands from one Laudacius, 
though Eupraxius’ were acknowledged the best horses. 
Further, his agents were commissioned to secure the best 
racehorses of all breeds. This careful selection made the 
arduous business even slower ; and he had to await the spring, 
before the transportation to Italy could be carried out. To 
provide for this eventuality, Symmachus directed a friend in 
Southern France to keep the selected horses in his stables for 
the three or four winter months, and, should any specially 
good racehorses be for sale near Arles, to purchase them as 
well. But this long journey necessarily involved the certainty 
of disease and accident thinning the numbers; of four sets of 
four-in-hands sent him as a present by one Sallustius, only 
eleven arrived alive, and some of these even died soon after. 
Hence the offers of Helpidius, a horse-breeder in Italy, were 
accepted. Symmachus asks him to send the best of his chariot- 
racers, and to consider quality rather than quantity, as the 
certainty of a large number from Spain made the selection of 
Italian horses very narrow. 

Defective and irregular communications by sea made the 
arrival of the charioteers doubtíul, though these came from 
no further than Sicily. As soon as his Sicilian agent advised 
him of their departure, he commissioned his son-in-law in the 
Gulf of Naples to send reliable men all along the coast to Salerno 
to receive them ashore. Then a mutual friend was to fur- 
nish anything necessary, and to despatch them by ship to 
Rome. But time went by, and no news came of their arrival. 
Symmachus thought fit to demand an official inquiry on the 
coast. Whether the ship arrived in time, we do not know. 

The days preceding such festivals, entailing such tremendous 
preparations, filled all Rome with eager suspense. Conversa- 
tion turned on nothing but disputes and bets. Soothsayers 
were consulted. Firmicus Maternus recommends astrologers 
to keep aloof from the Circus, in order not to be identified with 
any party. Magic was employed to accelerate or retard the 
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pace. Tablets of lead were laid in graves and the daemons 
conjured to injure or slacken the speed of the horse and 
charioteer specified ; a number of such tablets have been found 
on the Via Appia and at Carthage. The daemon (so runs one 
of them) is to take the strength out of the horses, that they 
might neither run, nor leave the starting-point, nor gain in the 
race, nor turn at the goal-pillars, but there upset with their 
drivers. Or the daemon is to make the drivers blind, or hur] 
them out of the chariot, if possible near the goal, and thus 
drag them along, to the injury of themselves and the horses. 
Or again, a chariot-driver must be ‘ fettered to-morrow in the 
Circus, like this cock, hand, foot and head’. Ammianus tells 
of a charioteer, who was condemned to death in 364, since he 
confessed to apprenticing his son, a boy, to learn forbidden 
lore of a magician. Another man prayed to St. Hilarion for 
protection against a magician, who had enchanted his horses 
so that they could not run. Cassiodorus mentions that Thomas, 
an Oriental charioteer at Rome, was suspected of magic by 
reason of his frequent victories. The lead tablets on the Via 
Appia date from 390-420 A.D., and at least one of the chariot- 
eers named was a Christian. The Circus employees, whose 
superstitious vein was heightened by the danger of their 
profession, no doubt used amulets. Besides amulets, chariot- 
eers, athletes and other performers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries wore embossed medals with high rims (contorniates), 
with an effigy of Alexander the Great, who was supposed to 
ward off accidents, a widely spread belief. The horses had 
bells hung on them, to guard against enchantment. 

And, on the great day, hours before dawn, the streets were 
thronged. Once Caligula was disturbed in the middle of the 
night by the noise of the crowd going to the Circus; he had 
them cudgelled away, and in the crush twenty knights, twenty 
married women and a large number of the poor perished. 
Elagabalus is said to have thrown a large number of snakes 
into this crowd ; the people, bitten in the dark streets, fled, 
and many were injured. Under Claudius and Nero knights 
and senators had special seats, with easy access, whilst the 
thousands of the third estate had to crush into theirs, despite 
the many entrances; the Circus, at any rate in the earlier 
centuries, was never large enough for the vast number of 
eager spectators. People of moderate means, in Trajan's 
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time, longed to possess two sturdy Moesian slaves, to carry 
them safely to a good place in the Circus. Cushions stuffed 
with rushes also seem to have been sold to the public. Fur- 
ther, the whole space could not be covered with an awning, 
and against wind, or rain, or sun, there was no means of 
protection, save cloaks, hats, and umbrellas. For all that, 
women were the most devoted frequenters, and came, despite 
the dust, and crowd, and heat, in their best ; they sat with the 
men, and increased the attraction for them, 

A religious ceremony preceded the games. Down from the 
Capitol came a great procession with the sacred statues and 
went over the gaily bedecked Forum; thence through the 
shops of the Tuscan quarter, and over the Velabrum and the 
Cattle-Market, and so through the middle gate into the Circus 
and round the goal-posts. The magistrate giving the spectacle 
led the procession ; a praetor or consul standing in the dress 
of a triumphant general on a lofty chariot; the folds of the 
broad gold-braided, purple toga round him, and beneath it 
a tunic embroidered with palms, and the ivory sceptre with 
an eagle's head in his hand ; and, over his head, a huge wreath 
of golden oak-leaves set with jewels, was held up by a public 
slave. On the chariot or the horses his children also sat, as 
ata triumph. Musicians and other attendants preceded him, 
and a host of clients in white toga surrounded thecar. Augus- 
tus once, when ill, had himself carried in a sedan-chair, in 
order not to miss this honour. To the sound of flute and 
trumpet, the procession entered; the statues of the gods 
carried on thrones and litters, or gorgeous cars drawn by mules, 
horses or elephants, decked with their attributes, and accom- 
panied by the priesthood and religious corporations. The 
ceremonial exactly followed the pedantic cult of Rome; the 
least mischance might invalidate the celebration, and make 
a new start essential. Those who were interested in repeti- 
tions, could easily cite some breach of the ceremonials ; but 
Claudius decreed that the games might only be renewed for 
one day and so practically annulled the abuse. The assembly 
rose from their seats at the entry of the magistrate, and cheered 
him ; and, as in modern Italy at processions of emblems of the 
saints, many invoke their patrons, so in ancient Rome country- 
folk greeted Ceres, soldiers Mars, lovers Venus, and believed, 
as Ovid hints, an unsteady statue was nodding to them, 
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Political feelings might also be expressed, especially as 
pictures of the emperor and the imperial family were also 
carried in procession, especially those upon whom divine 
honours were bestowed. Serious thinkers under Titus or 
Trajan might well reflect, and see dismal glimpses of the 
past, whilst the figures of the beautiful men and women of 
the Caesarian family passed by him. But most of the spec- 
tators regarded the procession so decorous and slow, and 
almost endless, as a tedious prelude. 

To determine the bounds of the races, at the start and 
end of the course three conical pillars were erected, and for 
the whole length between these two points a low wall (or 
walls with a moat) was drawn, on which stood the two obe- 
lisks, and also sacred statues, pillars and shrines. Originally 
the great Circus had four gates on each side of the great 
central gate, that is, eight in all, increased possibly under 
Domitian to twelve, when he created the two new factions. 
Hence, after the four factions system was restored, each party 
might run three chariots; but this seldom happened; two 
were frequent, but one the most usual. Diocles won 51 
races with three chariots, 347 with two, and 1,064 with one. 
The ordinary four racing chariots started from the four gates 
on the right of the principal entrance. To make the dis- 
tances equal for the cars, the wall between the gates ‘was 
a curve, the gates nearest the middle being farther back, 
and the other curvingin ; further, these starting points were 
probably assigned by lot. The chariots, starting from the 
entrance, proceeded through the road on the right of the 
wall up to the farthest boundary-pillars, steered round them 
and returned to the starting-point on the left of the wall. 
This round was taken seven times; and, to inform the 
spectators at any instant how many circuits had been made, 
seven dolphins and seven egg-shaped balls were planted 
high up on the wall between the boundary pillars, and one 
was taken down at each completed round. The chariot 
won, which at the seventh round first passed a chalk line, 
drawn near the entrance on the left. Second and third 
prizes were also awarded. 

The number of these seven-lap races varied. In the Early 
Empire ten or twelve a day was the normal; in 37 A.D., at the 
inauguration of a Temple of Augustus, Caligula had twenty 
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on the first day, and twenty-four on the second. This num- 
ber, which made the games last from the morning until the 
evening, became usual; and, after Nero, only at minor 
festivals were there fewer races. More than twenty-four 
were only given on extraordinary occasions, if two festivals 
coincided (e.g., in the fourth century, Trajan’s birthday 
and Constantine’s victory over Licinius on September 8, 
and, on November 8, the birthday of Nerva and that of 
Constantius II, both double festivals were celebrated with 
forty-eight races), On three other days of high significance 
thirty or thirty-six were given. But when over twenty- 
four were given, the length of each may have been shortened. 

Races were usually with four or two-in-hands, rarely with 
three-in-hands. Tiros began with two-in-hands. The 
tombstone of a slave charioteer at Tarraco, who died at the 
age of 22, runs: ‘In this grave are the bones of a novice of 
the racecourse, but not unskilled in the art. I already had 
begun with four-in-hands, though still confined to two horses '. 
But Crescens (see p. 23) at the age of thirteen drove a four- 
in-hand, and boys even younger drove two horses. The 
experts (who delighted in extraordinary feats) wovld drive 
six, seven, eight and ten horses. Nero drove a ten-horse 
chariot at Olympia, though in one of his poems he blames 
King Mithridates for this practice, and received the prize, 
despite an unlucky run. Mithridates is said to have driven 
sixteen. The two-wheeled chariots, familiar from numerous 
ancient representations, were light and small In the 
case of four-in-hands, the most popular form, the horses 
were harnessed next to one another, the best outside on 
the left, the middle ones yoked, or the three on the right 
only reined in. On exacter representations the tails of 
both outer horses are fastened together or docked, to pre- 
vent entanglements with other chariots. The charioteers 
stood on the cars with a short tunic braced round the body, 
the arms bare, a helmet-cap on their heads covering their 
foreheads and cheeks, to afford some protection in case of a 
fall; whip in hand, and a knife in their broad belts to cut 
the traces in the last extremity, a precaution necessitated 
by the practice of fastening the reins to the belt. Asa 
remedy against the constant injury from being dragged on 
the ground or run over, the drivers used boar's dung without 
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and within ; Nero is said to have drunk the ash of it in water, 
The tunics and harness were in the four colours. 

When the races were starting, there was a low buzz of 
expectation in the sea of spectators. No eye but was turned 
to the vaulted, roped-in gates by the entrance, in which the 
four-in-hands stood chafing and stamping. The president 
from his balcony above the main entrance dropped a white 
handkerchief as the signal. Ennius’ description of the people 
in the Circus anxiously awaiting the Consul’s signal answers 
exactly to Tertullian the Christian’s account of the heathen 
spectacle he regarded as damnable ; he looked on the falling 
handkerchief as a symbol of the fall of Lucifer. The ropes 
dropped, and from the open gates the chariots stormed into 
the course, raising clouds of dust, although doubtless the 
arena was watered in the intervals. A great cry burst out. 
The drivers bending forward, urged their steeds onward. 
The total distance on their seven laps was about eight kilo- 
metres ; no race could have lasted over a quarter of an hour. 
Skilled drivers employed every device to win. Once ahead 
they would drive askew to block the road or, if in the middle 
of the chariots, ‘ trusting to a freer course’ would bend to 
the right, or would drive straight home: but they aimed 
especially at postponing any decisive issue to the finish, 
spared their strength for the last lap, and then easily over- 
took the novices who had passed them at first and were now 
vainly lashing their exhausted teams. Every turn, every 
instant was of import to the drivers and intelligent onlookers, 
and an indication of the result. Victories of drivers who were 
last at the beginning were more esteemed than a clear lead 
from the outset. Often the drivers fell off and were dragged 
on by the horses; but the great test and difficulty lay in 
the seven turns round the goal. The attempt to choose the 
shortest way often brought about collisions with other chariots 
or the post, and chariots, animals and drivers lay in frightful 
confusion on the ground. 

But, as a Christian writer properly says, the great spec- 
tacle was the spectators. The long rows of rising seats were 
thronged with a moving mass of men, moved by one passion, 
almosta mania. Near the close of a race suspense, anxiety, 
fury, joy, savagery burst forth. Their eyes ever fixed on 
the chariots, they clapped and shrieked with all their lungs, 
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sprang up, bent over, waved handkerchiefs, incited their 
favourites, stretched out their arms as though they could 
reach the course, gnashed their teeth, groaned, threatened, 
exuited, triumphed, or swore. The winning chariot aroused 
a thunderous applause—and loud curses from the losers— 
re-echoed over the deserted streets of Rome, announcing 
to those who stayed at home the end of the race, and struck 
the ear of the traveller, when Rome had vanished from 
sight, The races lasted unintermittently (except for short 
pauses at midday) from daybreak to sundown, but the 
people sat there patiently, despite sun and rain, and never 
wearied of following their idolized sport with the same 
passionate attention. 

The valley between the Aventine and Palatine, once so 
ull of noise and life, is now one of the dreariest and most 
solitary parts of ancient Rome. On the Palatine are the 
vast ruins of imperial palaces ; on the Aventine a few churches 
and cloisters stand amid vines and gardens. Great rubbish 
heaps of the once gorgeous temples and palaces choke up 
the slopes of the Aventine and the valley. In this desola- 
tion there is a miserable cemetery of the Jews. The brook 
of Marrana runs at the bottom of the valley, and on its banks 
an impenetrable forest of Roman reeds, exceeding a man’s 
height, whispers and rustles.! 


Il. THE AMPHITHEATRE 


The party system ensured the closest interest of the popv- 
lace in the Circus, almost its participation, and the prepara- 
tions were comparatively inexpensive; at the other spectacles, 
to retain the attention of the public was more difficult, and 
various entertainments had to belavishly provided. In the 
Amphitheatre most colossal efforts were made, tna exciting 
spectacles, fairy-like splendour, a rapid succession of surprises 
and the charm of the infinite, the bizarre and the monstrous 
were always being offered, in order to surpass, or at least 
to meet, the claims and expectations of the spoilt capital. 


1 Written in 1864. 
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(1) THE GLADIATORIAL GAMES 


(a) Gladiatorial fights originated in Campania, as a dessert - 
after gorgeous banquets, were native to Etruria, but in Latium 
an innovation. Five centuries after the foundation of the 
city, Rome saw them for the first time; for the first four 
centuries of the Republic exhibited only at public funerals,- 
not, like plays and races, at State festivals. The rarity 
became usual, and more and more gorgeous and prodigal of 
human life. In 264 B.C., at the funeral of Brutus Pera, his sons 
Marcus and Decius exhibited in the oxen market three duels 
at once for the first time. At the obsequies of Marcus 
Aemilius Lepidus 216 B.c., twenty-two duels were fought in 
the forum; and at those of Marcus Valerius Laevinus 200 
B.C., twenty-five ; and in 183 B.C., at the funeral of Publius 
Licinius, sixty. In 174 there were several gladiatorial games, 
the chief of them being that given by Titus Flamininus at his 
father's funeral, in which seventy-four men fought for three 
days. One Gaius Terentius Lucanus, who celebrated his 
grandfather's death with a three days' fight of thirty pairs, 
placed a picture of it in the Temple of Diana at Aricia, 
probably about 145 B.c. Inz05B.c. the two consuls, Publius 
Rutilius Rufus and Gaius Manlius, for the first time gave 
official gladiatorial games, an innovation directed against 
Greek culture and also designed to promote military training. 
Legal provisions were made for official combats of this kind 
in Rome, the municipia and the colonies. 

In the later Republic demagogy, and the competition 
for the favour of the mob incited the ambitious to even’ 
greater lavishness. In Julius Caesar's games at his aedileship 
(65 B.c.), he bought so many gladiators that his opponents’ 
anxiety was aroused, and the Senate, at their suggestion, 
decreed the maximum number any private man might own. 
Caesar’s diminished troop, however, still consisted of 320 
pairs. In 22 B.c. Augustus enacted that the praetors should 
give gladiatorial shows only twice a year, and with never 
more than 120 combatants. But at private combats, 100 
pairs then and later was quite an ordinary number. In a 
poem probably previous to this decree Horace mentions that 
one Staberius imposed on his heirs the obligation to inscribe 
on his tomb the amount of his property, or, in default, to give 
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the people a hundred duels and a public banquet. Persius 
makes a rich man express his intention of honouring the Gods 
and the Genius of Caligula with an exhibition of a hundred 
pairs of gladiators, for Caligula's victories over the Germans. 
Tiberius' limitation of the number of pairs can only have applied 
to private exhibitions; Augustus’ decree already held for 
public ones. In the eight spectacles given by Augustus, he 
himself says that some 10,000 fought. This same number 
fought in the four months’ spectacle at Rome given by 
Trajan after the conquest of Dacia. Magistrates’ celebra- 
tions were sometimes as magnificent. In 70 A.D. Caecina and 
Valens, the consuls, celebrated Vitellius' birthday (September 
7 or 24) with combats in all the 265 districts of Rome, 
‘on a vast and unparalleled scale’. Gordian I in the year 
of his aedileship, gave gladiatorial games every month, with 
at least 150 pairs, sometimes 500 at each: some 4,000 or 
5,000 men must have been required in the course of the year. 

With the numbers the style of the spectacles became more 
elaborate. In the second century B.c. the cost of a brilliant 
gladiatorial show was reckoned at thirty talents (£7,073) ; 
at Julius Caesar’s games the paraphernalia were all of silver ; 
at one of Nero’s, of amber. And, as the empire expanded, 
the natives of the confines were dragged in to the Roman 
arena. During the Republic, Gauls, Samnites, Thracians 
were seen fighting ; under the Empire, the tattooed savages 
of Britain, the fair Germans of the Rhine and the Danube, 
the dusky Moors from the Atlas, African negroes, and Sar- 
matian nomads. In Aurelian's triumph in 274 A.D., in front 
of the emperor’s chariot there marched captive Goths, Alani, 
Roxolani, Sarmatians, Franks, Suevi, Vandals and Germans 
with shackled hands, Palmyrenes and Egyptian rebels, and 
ten Gothic amazons; some, if not all, had to fight in the 
arena. After Probus’ triumph over the Germans and Blem- 
myes (of Aethiopia) three hundred of the prisoners had to 
fight together ; these were Germans, Blemmyes, Sarmatians 
and Isaurian bandits. At the end of the fourth century 
Saxons were also seen fighting in the Roman amphitheatre, 
if not earlier. 

These foreign combatants brought their own weapons and 
style of fighting ; the Thracians with their little round shields, 
the Samnites with large square shields, the Parthians with 
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their chain-armour, the Britons with their war-chariots ; 
and where national habit was not various, fancy supple- 
mented. Gladiators would appear in most diverse accoutre- 
ment, singly or in troops ; regular battles were waged with 
thousands fighting, and the arena left covered with bodies: 
and famous sea-fights would be literally re-enacted on lakes, 
or the flooded arena. 

Yet soon bloodthirsty combats and magnificent scenery 
failed to excite the dulled nerves of the mob, aristocratic or 
vulgar ; only things absolutely exotic, unnatural, nonsensical, 
tickled their jaded senses. Domitian gave gladiatorial com- 
bats and animal hunts by night, and the swords reflected 
lamps and candelabra. In the December festival of 88 he 
set dwarfs and women fighting. At the spectacles given by 
Nero to Tiridates, the King of Parthia, at Puteoli, on one 
day only Moors of both sexes appeared, and of every age. 
Women often fought in the arena: in 64, under Nero, even 
noble women; as late as 200 A.D. the practice had to be 
formally prohibited. 

Thus in the course of centuries from small beginnings the 
gladiatorial games had become an immense institution. The 
accommodation for spectators correspondingly increased. 
Even in the later Republic the people assembled on hastily 
erected scaffoldings in the forum, when, in Campania even, 
there were stone amphitheatres, which, duplicating the 
semi-circular theatre, rose above an elliptical arena; under 
Augustus the name of amphitheatre had arisen. In 53, 
according to Pliny the Elder, Gaius Scribonius Curio had 
two wooden theatres built, back to back, but reversible. 
Before noon they were used for stage-pieces ; then, with 
the entire seated crowd, they were turned on pivots, and the 
completed amphitheatre served on the same afternoon for 
gladiators. The first real amphitheatre in Rome was built 
by Caesar in 46 B.c. of wood ; a stone one built by Statilius 
Taurus in 29 B.C. was probably burned at Nero's fire; Nero 
even built a wooden one on the Campus Martius. Only at 
about 90 A.D. was the Colosseum of the Flavians finished, in 
its ruins à gigantic monument of that sunken world. 

(b) Gladiators were recruited from condemned criminals, 
prisoners of war, slaves and volunteérs; ^ Condemmation ` 
to death by gladiators or wild beasts was one of the severest 
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sentences, the latter being pronounced against non-citizens 
and, in the later Empire, the third estate. Under Marcus 
Aurelius the governor of Lugdunensis, with the authority 
of the Emperor, had the condemned Christians, who were 
Roman citizens, beheaded, and the rest thrown to the beasts. 
But condemnation to the school of gladiators did not spell 
death. Criminals who might fight well were handed over 
partly to private establishments, and partly to the imperial ; 
and, should they not fall in the arena, had a chance of life. 
The punishment ranked with condemnation to the mines, 
and both entailed loss of freedom. But release might be 
obtained, and, after three years, the wooden sword, the token 
of relief from the arena, and after five the hat, or symbol of 
manumission, might be obtained. Pliny the Younger informs 
Trajan that in many cities of Bithynia, especially Nico- 
media and Nicaea, many culprits condemned to several years 
of the gladiator’s school or similar punishments are used as 
city slaves for public purposes, without any evidence of par- 
don by a proconsul or legate. Trajan decreed that criminals 
condemned within the last ten years should be sent back 
to the school, and those of remoter sentence, and the older 
men, turned on to heavy work, such as the cleaning of sewers, 
and building of streets. Only the worst offences incurred 
such penalties, such as robbery, murder, arson, sacrilege 
and mutiny, but the restrictions of the law were often over- 
ridden by the imperial caprice, if men were lacking for the 
arena. 

This abuse was common enough among the provincial 
governors under the Republic. Cicero asserts that Lucius 
Piso Caesoninus, when proconsul of Macedonia, sent Publius 
Clodius for his aedile games a large number of innocent men, 
to fight wild beasts. Lucius Balbus the younger, as Quaestor 
in Spain (44-43 B.C.) , twice endeavoured to force Fadius, a 
Roman citizen and Pompeian soldier, at Gades, to fight as a 
gladiator ; he failed utterly and the people protected him, so 
he sent Gaulish cavalry to capture him and had him burned 
alive in the Gladiators’ School. He cast Roman citizens to 
the wild beasts and one man from Hispalis on account of his 
having a deformity. 

Atrocities of this kind occurred in Rome, at least under 
Caligula and Claudius. Caligula coerced a large number of 
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citizens into the arena. One citizen, Esius Proculus, the 
son of a primtpilaris and called Colosseros for his stature 
and beauty, he had removed from his seat during the games, 
and compelled him to fight two heavily armed gladiators, 
one after the other; Proculus overcame both, and was be- 
headed for his pains. Claudius delighted in animal-baitings, 
and condemned great swindlers to this punishment, in contra- 
vention of the law ; he would make men face animals for the 
slightest offences, carpenters and engineers for bungling a 
change of scenery. Besides, the extraordinary number of 
supposed criminals condemned to the arena is in itself 
suspicious. Justice cannot have been even. In the naval 
fight performed before Claudius on Lake Fucinus, both 
fleets had 19,000 men at arms, according to Tacitus, all con- 
demned criminals; a number large even when we consider 
they were brought out of all the provinces to Italy. In Rome 
a large number of convicts were at the disposal of the arena ; 
thus Hadrian, to show his contempt of the presents given by 
Palasmanes, the King of the Iberians, ordered three hundred 
criminals to appear in the arena with gilded cloaks, a portion 
of the gift. Herod Agrippa, the King of the Jews (died in 
44 ^.D.), set all the condemned criminals of his realm, 1,400 
in number, fighting in his amphitheatre at Berytus. At the 
popular desire, criminals, who distinguished themselves for 
bravery, or on other grounds, used to be pardoned. At the 
games given by Nero in his new amphitheatre on the Campus 
Martius he, of his own accord, forbade the killing of any 
of the criminals. 

Any successful campaign brought hundreds of prisoners 
of war into the imperial gladiators’ schools, and the spec- 
tacles of the amphitheatre were the readiest means of getting 
rid of them. Thus was it with the Britons captured and 
brought to Rome under Claudius in 44 A.D. After the con- 
quest of Jerusalem Titus sent a portion of all the captives 
over seventeen years old into the Egyptian mines ; and most of 
the rest to the provinces to die at the hands of gladiators or 
wild beasts ; a large number he despatched in this way at 
once to Caesarea Philippi and Berytus. Constantine the 
Great followed the same example. The Bructeri ' too unre- 
liable to be soldiers, and too savage to be slaves', were 
thrown to the wild beasts, probably in the amphitheatre of 
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Trèves, and the Emperor was exalted ‘for making the general 
annihilation of the foe a public amusement: what better 
triumph ? ’ 

Part of the slave armies of the rich at the end of the Re- 
public must have consisted of bands of gladiators, serving 
their owners as bravoes or bodyguards, used for private 
spectacles, or lent out. A farce by a poet under Sulla even, 
called ‘ The Hired One ', contains words spoken by a gladiator. 
‘I do not belong to Memmius, or to Cassius or Munatius 
Ebria'. Cicero made special inquiry after the troop bought 
by Atticus in 56 B.c. ; he heard that they fought splendidly, 
and, if Atticus would have hired them out, he would have 
recovered his money after the second exhibition. Many of 
the great men then had private fighting-schools, principally 
at Capua, which turned out hundreds of gladiators. The 
most ancient recorded there is that of Aurelius Scaurus (Con- 
sul in 108), which is mentioned in 105 B.c. In 73 B.C. 200 
gladiators resolved to escape from the school of Gnaeus 
Lentulus Batiatus ; only seventy, under the leadership of 
Spartacus, succeeded. Caesar, too, had his gladiators in 
Capua, and recommended them in 49 B.c to Cicero ; Lentu- 
lus as Consul summoned them to arms in the cause of free- 
dom, and used them as cavalry ; this measure was generally 
deprecated, so Pompey distributed them amongst the citizens, 
as a bodyguard, giving each man two. At Ravenna, just 
before crossing the Rubicon, Caesar considered the plans of 
a new gladiator school. In the Catilinarian War, it was pro- 
posed to intern the Roman gladiators at Capua and other 
municipia. Catilina reckoned on them ‘though they were 
better-minded than many patricians’. Gaius Marcellus, 
the Catilinarian, took flight when Cicero despatched Publius 
Sextius to Capua, but had, whilst there, practised with 
the most numerous troop in the town, in order to win it over. 
In 65 B.c. the largest number any private individual might 
own was fixed by the Senate (see p. 41). Caligula allowed 
this maximum to be exceeded. When under Domitian the 
State took over the provision of gladiators, private men 
may have been forbidden to keep them in the capital. At 
Rome, the practice of going out publicly with such a train 
(as did Nero on his night excursions) must have ceased at an 
earlier date. But in the provinces the private troops were 
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not interfered with under the Empire, and may often have 
been used in their master's service. Thus, when the three 
Pannonian legions mutinied in 14 A.D. the ringleaders alleged. 
that Junius Blaesus, the legate in command, kept his gladiators 
in camp, to corrupt the soldiery, and murder obnoxious 
individuals. And continually large numbers of gladiators are 
mentioned as slaves of rich houses. Women sometimes owned 
them; for instance, a certain Hecataea of Thasos. More 
frequently families of gladiators were held in joint ownership. 
One Primus and Pamphilus are designated in gladiatorial tokens 
(tesserae) as slaves of a well-known company. At Pompeii 
there are advertisements of gladiatorial combats, indicating 
several troops belonging to the principal men: only one of 
the owners specified, N. Festius Ampliatus, was perhaps an 
itinerant troopmaster. The legions, too, at the stations and 
garrisons of which there were often amphitheatres, sometimes 
kept their own gladiators. Gladiators passed from owner to 
owner by purchase, sale, or auction. Caligula used to oblige 
consuls and praetors to buy the survivors of his combats at 
enormous prices, and remarked at one of these auctions that 
the ex-praetor Aponius Saturninus had 'dropped off asleep. 
The auctioneer was instructed to take his nodding as a bid, 
and knocked him thirteen gladiators down for nine million 
sesterces. 

In the first century there was no restriction on an owner's 
right of selling slaves to the arena ; Vitellius sold Asiaticus, his 
favourite, to an itinerant trainer, in a fit of irritation at his 
prudishness. The first enactment was under Hadrian, which 
forbade a girl being sold to a pander, or a slave to a fighting 
school without the reason being assigned: Marcus Aurelius 
extended it to sales for the wild beasts; this last practice had 
been already prohibited, except with the judicial consent of 
the City Praefect at Rome, or the procurator in the provinces, 
by a Lex Petronia under Augustus. Androclus (the slave who, 
probably under Claudius, was set to fight the lion who recog- 
nized him) had run away from his master, when pro-consul in 
Africa. He was captured and brought back to Rome, and 
at his master's request, confirmed by the City Praefect, con- 
demned to the beasts. We do not know how far the disposal 
of slaves as gladiators was limited, apart from this restriction 
of the pena] authority of the owners. It was a problem of the 
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jurists in the second century, whether it were a case of sale or 
hire, if a contract were made to pay the owner of a gladiator 
twenty denarii, should he survive uninjured, or a thousand 
if killed or maimed. Slaves, attempting to evade the pun- 
ishment for fraud or similar crimes by offering themselves to 
the arena, were to be returned to their masters, whether or 
not the combat with wild beasts had taken place, by a decree 
of Antoninus Pius. One proof of Macrinus' cruelty was con- 
sidered to be his unreserved condemnation of runaway slaves 
to fight as gladiators, if caught. 

Manumission exempted slaves who had served as gladiators 
from any further obligation to perform, unlike other freedmen, 
who still were liable to certain services. But, at their patrons’ 
wish, freedmen also may have fought in the arena, for, as 
volunteers, they were more respected by the public (which 
consisted largely of freedmen). One of Trimalchio's guests 
says that a gorgeous three days' gladiatorial exhibition is 
coming on, in which a large number of freedmen would perform. 
Unquestionably, too, free-born men were sometimes coerced 
to fight, as was Fadius by Lucius Cornelius Balbus at Gades ; 
and it was a grievance of the Early Empire even, that the rich 
profited by the simplicity of young men, deceived them, and 
confined the most handsome and best suited for military 
service to a fighting-school. 

Under the Empire free men often enrolled themselves ; if 
Roman citizens, they had to announce their intention to a 
tribune. Such incidents occurred even in the later Republic. 
A document of that period makes a citizen of Sassina present 
a cemetery to his town, from which volunteer gladiators, 
suicides by hanging, or those pursuing immoral trades were 
to be excluded. In the Aitellanae there is frequent mention 
of such applications. The most ancient of the gladiatorial 
tokens extant, ranging from Sulla down to Claudius, with a 
free man’s name is of 14 B.c.; but this must be mere chance : 
out of sixty genuine ones, there are only five names of free- 
born men. At Pompeii there is a list of gladiators scratched 
on a wall, on which names of free-men occur, such as Marcus 
Artorius, and Lucius Sempronius. Sometimes, too, honour- 
able motives may have induced the destitute to join; a 
favourite subject for romances, and rhetorical themes is, e.g., 
the noble young man, who enrols in order to pay for his father's 
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funeral: the authority, however, is dubious. Lucian’s tale 
of the Scythian Sisinnes also sounds romantic : he, to release 
his friend from an urgent need, sold himself to fight a gladiator 
at Amastris for a fixed sum of 10,000 drachmae. 

Most, if not nearly all of the applicants who took the fright- 
ful oath ' to suffer themselves to be whipped with rods, burnt 
with fire, and killed with the steel' were the castaways or 
ne'er-do-wells of society. But such men were by no means 
few ; nor was it the worst class whom love of fighting seduced 
into the hands of the troop-owners. A poet of Augustus' 
reign says that these pugnacious men sell themselves to die in 
the arena, to find an enemy in time of peace. And Tertullian 
exclaims : ‘How many idle men contract themselves out to 
the sword, for loveof combat’. When Severus began recruit- 
ing the Praetorians from the legionaries—up to then it had 
been the privilege of the Italians to serve in this force—Italians 
able to bear arms joined the gladiators en masse or went in for 
brigandage. 

The profession of a gladiator must have really attracted 
men of rude courage; it had its advantages, rewards, and 
fame. The victors were generally rewarded: the provider 
of the festival sent them, whilst in the arena, bowls of gold- 
pieces, the number of which the spectators shouted out loud 
or signified with the fingers of the left hand ; and the bowls, 
in themselves valuable, were also part of the prize. Tried 
fighters commanded high prices : Tiberius paid some veteran 
gladiators for one appearance 100,000 sesterces. Nero pre- 
sented the myrmilio Spiculus with a palace and the possessions 
of former triumphant generals. Their splendid equipment 
also must have had its effect. At Pompeii and elsewhere, 
fragments of their rich and artistic armour have been 
preserved ; helmets, and one vizor-belmet especially with em- 
bossed designs, and greaves, the shoulderpieces of the retiartt, 
belts, swords, breastplates etc. The casques were decorated 
with waving peacock or ostrich feathers. In picture and 
mosaics gladiators are represented in gay, gold-laced attire, 
with necklets (perhaps, like palms, signs of victory).  Perti- 
nax sold, as part of the inheritance of Commodus, weapons 
for gladiators, set with gold and jewels, ‘swords of Hercules ' 
and necklets. The heroes of the arena were as popular in 
Rome as those of the racecourse, not only with the lower 
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classes; in the upper, also, they had pupils, admirers and 
imitators. 

In Republican times men played at being gladiators. Luci- 
lius mentions a Quintus Velocius, who was proficient in 
Samnite fighting, and a good fencer. The Catilinarian Gaius 
Marcellus, as already mentioned, on the pretext of practising 
arms, joined a gladiators’ troop at Capua. Julius Caesar had his 
gladiators trained by knights and even senators of Rome, who 
were skilled fighters; Suetonius knew of letters of his, still 
extant, in which he begged them to undertake this tuition. 
Several emperors sought proficiency in the gladiator’s art. 
Caligula fought as a Thracian with sharp weapons. Titus, in 
his youth, at a festival at Reate, entered into a mock fight 
with gladiators’ weapons against Allienus (probably Aulus 
Caecina Allienus, consul in 69). Hadrian also practised in 
this fashion, and Lucius Verus, too, in Antioch, whilst his 
legions were fighting the Parthians. Didius Julianus was 
reproached for continuing these exercises, as an old man; 
while he was young, it was excusable. Caracalla and Geta 
sought the society of gladiators and circus-drivers, when they 
were Caesars, to learn the art. 

But Commodus was the most pronounced sufferer from this 
passion. He had all his visits to the gladiators’ school (where 
he had a room) announced by herald; on January 1, 
193, he was intending to enter on his consulship in a secutor’s 
uniform ; his murderers anticipated him the day before. He 
delighted in the honorary titles of gladiators, and he boasted 
of having fought 1,000 times (365 in his father’s reign, and also 
at the spectacles given by Clodius Albinus as Praetor in the 
forum and the theatre). Naturally he always won ; according 
to Dio, he fought publicly with blunt weapons, and, to his own 
great pride, left-handed, as a secutor, against troop masters 
and gladiators ; and, ata fourteen days’ spectacle given shortly 
before his death, against Aemilius Laetus, the Praefect of the 
Praetorium, and Eclectus his chamberlain, who were already 
plotting his death. For every appearance he demanded a 
million sesterces from the gladiatorial chest. Dio also mentions 
that the senators (and Dio, as such) publicly had to applaud 
him, and wish him well. 

Even women wore the oppressive vizor and armour and 
practised the proper strokes against a post, under tuition, 
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Gladiators were always ladies! favourites. Some of the 
scrawls on the peristyle columns of a Pompeian house dug out 
in 1889 mention a Thracian, Celadus, as suspivium et decus 
puellarum, and the retiartus Crescens as dominum et medicum 
puparum, Ladies, however highly placed, were attracted by 
the ‘iron’ irresistibly, and saw in every gladiator a Hyacin- 
thus. Certainly they were often of heroic mould. Antony, 
who reminded Cicero of a gladiator, was by others compared 
to his ancestor Hercules. Nymphidius Sabinus, under Nero 
Praefect of the Praetorium, was taken to be the son of Mar- 
tianus the gladiator, of whose fame his mother, a freedwoman, 
had been enamoured. And Faustina, the consort of Marcus 
Aurelius, was said to have been intimate with sailors and 
gladiators at Caieta, and to have been the mother of Commodus 
by one of the latter. The gladiators were sung by poets, saw 
their portraits on vases, dishes, lamps, glasses and seal-rings, 
and their exploits scratched by idlers on walls with coal and 
nails. In Rome and the provinces artists were incessantly 
occupied in decorating theatres, tombstones, palaces and 
temples with sculptures, mosaics and pictures, designed 
to immortalize, as they actually have, the fame of the 
combatants. 

Hence it is easy to understand that the taste for this bloody 
pastime was not only widespread, but became a passion. 
The bold found its very danger an incentive; and they might 
hope to emerge from a series of combats rich and free. Cer- 
tainly, some had to content themselves, after their release, as 
itinerant priests of Bellona; but others hung their arms up 
in a temple of Hercules, and, like Horace's Veianius, ended 
their lives on a country estate ; and their sons sat in the eques- 
trian seats at the theatre. A Caligula might extravagantly 
make Thracians captains of his German bodyguard, and one 
Sabinus a tribune for his bodily strength : but gladiators might 
easily pass into more honourable employs ; even the Emperor 
Macrinus was rumoured to have been a gladiator, Thus their 
legal ‘infamy’ to a certain degree became meaningless ; and 
the association of the upper classes with them helped to 
diminish the idea of disgrace in their work, thus continuously 
lowering the barriers between these pariahs and respectable 
society. 

In modern Spain bull-fighting exercises a similar magnetism, 
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and for the same reasons: it is not labelled infamous and is 
less dangerous, on the whole. In 1883 it was calculated that 
every year two or three matadores were killed in all Spain ; 
many retired early, severely wounded, and few attained any 
great age. More than the high pay recruited their ranks: 
fame and popular passion for the sport attracted them, though 
the public was as harsh as the ancient Roman populace and 
» punished any trace of fear with hisses and whistling. Some 
twenty years later, bull-fights were called by a German ob- 
server, Theodor von Bernhardi, ' the only powerful claimant 
of the attention of the Spanish people’; the theatre interest- 
ing them but slightly. ' No victorious general, or statesman, 
ever attains the popularity of a famous bull-fighter’. All Spain 
knows the arena names of her favourite toreros; and their 
renown extends beyond Europe; they appear sometimes in 
Peru. A severe wound of such a /overo disturbed all Madrid, 
rore than any political event; the great ladies call to inquire 
into his condition ; long rows of carriages defile past his house : 
and hourly bulletins are at first issued. Often, as in the days 
of Cervantes, there were noble amateurs of bull-fighting : 
Mérimée saw a marquis and a count as matadores at Seville. 
Count Schack knew a young principe who built a circus in his 
garden, and practised bull-fighting with young bulls, their 
horns blunted with wooden balls. In the winter of 1869 there 
were held dilettante bull-fights of five-year old animals, ren- 
dered innocuous in this fashion, and two-year old animals were 
faced by young ladies and girls in a little enclosed circus. 

The enormous number of gladiators required every year in 
Italy and the provinces made the traffic in them a profitable 
business. But, whilst no dishonour attached to the noble 
owners of the troops, who sold and let them out, the profession 
was in disrepute, Martial expresses surprise that a man who 
condescended to every shameless course, had no mo , 88. 
he was an informer, slandermonger, liar and /anista (glasftator- 
master). Lanisiae had permanent offices or went about 
travelling in gladiators, buying them, selling them, letting 
them to providers of festivals, or giving games at a profit, 
which was also considered a dirty kind of business. Troops of 
gladiators were common in Augustus’ Rome, for in the dearth 
from 6-8 A.D. they are expressly mentioned as being expelled, 
along with other aliens and slave-dealers’ families. A copper 
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inscription was 'discovered in 1888 near Seville, which sheds 
new light on gladiators and their contractors, It informs us 
of a senatus consultum of about 177 A.D. under Marcus Aurelius, 
valid for the whole Empire, excepting Rome, and relieving 
the burdens of the givers of gladiatorial games in Italy and 
the provinces. The custom then was to announce in the 
advertisements of the games the price fixed in advance by the 
editores by the contracts with the Janistae. According to price 
the games were divided into five classes. The lowest (includ- 
ing those given by the /anisiae and called assiforanea) cost 
30,000 sesterces, the other classes ranging from 30,000 to 
60,000, 60,000 to 100,000, 100,000 to 150,000, and lastly from 
150,000 to 200,000, and in excess of this. The senatus consul- 
tum prescribed the maximum prices for gladiators in the 
several classes. ‘Ordinary’ men (gregariz), were to be paid for 
at 1,000 or 2,000 sesterces, and ‘ better’ ones were further sub- 
divided, according to the price, from 3,000 to 15,000 sesterces : 
3,000 for the 2nd, 3rd and 4th classes, and 5,000 for the 5th. 
But at every performance in the first four classes, half of the 
combatants were to be gregari? ; should the lantstae be unable 
to furnish the requisite number, ' better’ men must be pro- 
vided at the rate of the gregarii. Further, these gradations 
obtained only for the larger cities, where stil! hígher prices 
had been the rule; for little towns average prices were to be 
made out, to be calculated from the last ten years’ games. 
If, besides the prices paid by the providers of the festival to 
the contractors, prices were stipulated for the victors, the 
volunteer-gladiators (auctorati) were to receive a fourth, and 
slaves a fifth of their price as prizes. A second regulation 
designed to relieve the providers of the festivals was the 
abolition of the heavy poll-tax on the Janistae, the cost of which 
naturally fell on their employer. It had varied, according to 
the class of spectacle, from a fourth to a third of the stipulated 
estimate, and brought in an annual revenue of 20 or 30 millions 
of sesterces (£217,500 to £326,300); thus the annual outlay 
on those spectacles managed by Janistae for the whole empire, 
excepting Rome, must have been about £1,000,000. A portion 
of the arrears, amounting to over 50,000,000 sesterces (about 
£550,000), was to be remitted to the lanisiae. 

As early as 63 B.C. there was a gladiators’ school in Rome. 
Caligula kept a large number of gladiators and also, it seems, 
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a school; according to Pliny the Elder, in that school, one 
Thracian, named Studiosus, had a right hand which was longer 
than his left; and of twenty pairs only two did not blink at 
a brandished weapon. Four great imperial schools are 
henceforth often mentioned—the Great School, the Gallic, 
the Dacian, and the school for animal-fighters, round the 
Flavian amphitheatre ; not newly built (as the City Chronicle 
. Says) by Domitian, but only enlarged by him. Their depart- 
ments were multifarious, including armouries, smithies, and 
mortuaries, and a large staff of instructors, physicians, actuaries 
and overseers ; and, after Domitian, the Great School and the 
School for Animal-fighting were managed by procurators of 
the equestrian order. This post was held as a promotion for 
retired officers, such as legionary tribunes, civil servants, and 
the heads of a provincial fiscal department ; and was a step to 
higher financial posts, such as the administration of death- 
duties ; even the position of a sub-procurator at an imperial 
school was very much sought after. 

Outside Rome as well there were imperial schools of gladi- 
ators, of which three are known, those at Capua. Praeneste and 
Alexandria, which also had their own administration. The 
last named was already in existence under Augustus. But, 
generally, in the provinces imperial glad iatorsmust have been 
fewer ; often several provinces had only one procurator, as for 
instance Gaul, Spain, Germany, Britain and Raetia, and again 
the provinces of Asia Minor and Cyprus. No doubt these 
officials made circuits in their districts to do necessary business, 
and especially to select the combatants for Rome ; hence they 
were in constant communication with the procurators of the 
capital. In single provinces there must have been sub-pro- 
curators to carry on current business. Provincial governors 
could only levy gladiators and bestiarii from their own pro- 
vinces, and, by a rescript of Severus and Caracalla, could only 
transport them beyond the provincial boundary by imperial 
licence. 

Criminals condemned to the beasts could not be pardoned 
by the procurators, and, should the prisoners be ‘worthy ’, 
for their strength and skill, of being exhibited to the Roman 
people, had to petition the emperor. In 57 A.D. Nero issued 
an edict forbidding provincial governors from giving any 
spectacles (as they had done to win popular favour and silence 
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malcontents), but whether this remained in force, and for how 
long, is unknown. 

At Rome there was always a considerable number of im- 
perial gladiators. Josephus, speaking of the time after the 
murder of Caligula, mentions that a large number of gladiators 
went over into the camp of the Praetorians, and evidently 
means the imperial gladiators. After Nero's death Otho 
strengthened his army with 2,000 of them ; two centuries later 
there were 2,000 under Gordian IIT, whom Philip set fighting 
to celebrate the millenary of Rome; there were 1,200 in a 
procession of Gallienus, and in the triumph of Aurelius 1,600. 
As Italian and provincial imperial gladiators were procurable 
in any number at short notice, on extraordinary occasions 
many thousands could be easily supplied. 

The plan of the Great School at Rome, engraved on a frag- 
ment of the marble plan of the city, of the time of Severus, 
gives us an idea of the arrangement of these schools; but 
clearer indications are derived from the gladiators’ barracks, 
restored under Nero on the foundation of a theatre portico at 
Pompeii its object being proved by the gladiators' vizors 
which have been found there. A rectangle, 173 feet by 139, 
is surrounded by a roofed hall, with seventy Dorian pillars. 
Besides some rooms of uncertain purpose, there were a large 
kitchen and a prison, and seventy-one living and sleeping 
rooms, ten to twelve feet square, without windows, opening 
on to the hall, and arranged in two floors. Both the pillars 
and the walls are scrawled over with inscriptions and pictures 
of gladiatorial life: on the outer wall there is a notice of a 
coming combat, and two pictures of trophies of gladiatorial 
weapons are preserved. 

lo keep troops of criminals and prisoners of war and the 
scum of the population in check, the utmost precautions were 
taken. Gladiators were completely disarmed, kept more or 
less in confinement, and in the imperial schools guarded by 
soldiers. Spartacus and his associates escaped from the school 
at Capua, overpowered the guard, armed themselves with 
swords, which they seized in Capua, sticks, travellers' daggers, 
and weapons forged by themselves. Seneca and Symmachus 
mention occasional suicides in these schools: the suicides 
had to evade the guard, and commit the act without weapons. 
In 64 A.D. an attempted escape at Praeneste was foiled by the 
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Vigilance of the guards. The discipline was of the severest, 
as the oath proves. The punishments were scourging, branding 
and confinement in chains. The prison of the Pompeian 
school was so low that the captives could only sit or lie down ; 
leg-irons for ten prisoners and four skeletons have been found 
at Pompeii. 

Only in one respect did gladiators fare better than condemned 
criminals ; their bodily well-being was a matter of anxious 
thought. <A healthy locality was always chosen for the 
schools : such as Capua with its ideal climate, Praeneste with 
its pure mountain air, Ravenna and Alexandria, where the 
sea-breezes tempered the heat. The food given was designed 
to develop muscle; barley was used for this purpose: hence 
the men were nicknamed hAordearit. Galen says that the 
gladiators he treated at Pergamus ate beans and barley every 
day, which made their flesh loose and not, as was desired, firm. 
Juvenal’s ‘mess’ (miscellanea) of the gladiatorial school, which 
the spendthrift will have to put up with, shows that gladi- 
ators’ food was generally considered bad. Their meals were 
prescribed in quality and quantity ; they ‘ ate and drank what 
they were to returnin blood’. Distinguished surgeons healed 
their wounds, and some of their prescriptions have been pre- 
served by Scribonius Largus; physicians were in attendance 
to see to their diet being strictly kept : unctores, a special class 
of slaves, looked aíter their massage, which was highly esteemed 
in ancient times. 

To encourage a common worship of patron-gods, and perhaps 
for other reasons as well, gladiators and other imperial slaves 
were allowed to form guilds. Thus, according to an inscrip- 
tion of 177, a number of Commodus' gladiators formed a guild 
which worshipped Silvanus. At Dea (Die) the 'huntsmen 
who serve in the arena ' (i.e. the bestiar?? in the amphitheatre) 
form a union, and thus, too, elsewhere. The special kinds of 
combatants also combined. Thus one Thracian has a grave 
erected to him by the whole guild (armatura) of the Thracians, 
and a secutor by a brother-in-arms (coaymio) ; but there were 
also in the same schools friendly relations between the several 
sets. The grave of a retiarius of the Great School at Rome 
was put up by a myrmillo of the same school, his messmate 


(convictor). 
Each class had its special instructor. Novices practised 
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with wooden swords at a man of straw or a post : the weapons 
used in more adept practice were heavier than those used in the 
arena ; possibly the very weighty ones found at Pompeii were 
for practice. The fencing of the gladiators was a science, 
and its technical expressions generally understood. Quin- 
tilian compares the speeches of counsel with the fencing of 
gladiators ; ‘ the second stroke becomes the third, if the first 
be made to make the opponent thrust ; or becomes the fourth, 
if there be a double feint, so that there are two bouts of parry- 
ing and riposte’. The words of command (dictata) used by 
the instructors were shouted out to the antagonists in the arena 
by the public, and these hints were sometimes of service even 
to the best-trained gladiators. In 105 B.c. the consul Publius 
Rutilius had an instructor from the schools to teach the legion- 
aries the ‘ finer art of parrying and thrusting’. Left-handed 
fighting was especially valued; Commodus distinguished 
himself in it. 

The schools had a sort of military organization. Fine titles 
were generously distributed, and the names of the famous 
combatants of old revived. Success entitled gladiators to rise, 
perhaps to some position of command over their fellows, and 
thus they became veterans. In the Guild of Silvanus the 
first decurio consisted of veterans in six kinds of weapons, the 
second was commanded by a veteran, and the third were 
mostly tiros. At the end they received the wooden sword of 
dismissal; but, after release, they often would fight for a 
good fee, or act as instructors. 

Very many of them would not have exchanged their lot. 
Many of the imperial gladiators, says Epictetus, are indignant 
if not allowed to appear. They pray the gods, and beset the 
procurator, for permission to fight. Tiberius gave but few 
games, and Seneca heard a myrmilio complain of the days 
passing profitless. They were animated by a certain feeling 
of honour; they would not fight except with their equals; 
and a wild bravery, born of the certainty that love of life made 
their spectators merciless, rendered them contemptuous of 
death. Without a groan they would bear the severest wound ; 
when their blood was draining away they asked their master, 
should they desist or perish ; the most cowardly learnt how 
to die. 

Gladiators were sometimes used in civil wars and fought 
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with the utmost courage, and the utmost devotion to those 
who fattened them for the arena. After the battle of Actium, 
Antony’s lost cause was deserted by great and small, and only 
the gladiators whom he had practised at Cyzicus for his antici- 
pated victory remained true to him. Of their own free will, 
they marched off to join him in Egypt; nothing could restrain 
them ; finding that they could not force a passage, they sent 
a message to Antony to come to Syria, and only abandoned 
him when heneither came nor replied. Lucius Antonius and 
Decimus Brutus also recruited from gladiators. Otho enlisted 
two thousand ; ‘a shameful expedient, which in the Civil War 
was not disdained by the sternest generals’, says Tacitus ; but 
they were not as trustworthy as the soldiers, Out of Vitellius’ 
gladiators who were surprised at Terracina, only a few stood 
their ground. Marcus Aurelius, in the pressure of the war 
with the Marcomanni, armed even slaves, and formed a corps 
of gladiators, whom he called the Obedient (obsequentes). 
Didius Julianus, also, at Severus’ approach armed the gladi- 
ators of Capua. 

In these troops of despised and brutalized men the fate of 
those who had seen better days was doubly miserable. In 
the rhetorical essay on the youth who enlists in the gladiators 
to be able to bury his father, he is described as ‘ standing in a 
slave’s costume, and expecting a shameful death, and seeing 
the pictures of his happier past; thinking of all that he will 
never again see, his house and family and friends ; and that 
once he ranked, as a man of family, wealth and education 
above the giver of the spectacle’, And woe to him whom, in the 
company of vulgarity, viceand misery, such recollections over- 
came! His life was sheer torture, and death the only happi- 
ness he desired. The strictest watch over him was in vain; 
suicide became only the more heroic. Though such incidents 
are only occasionally related, it does not follow that they were 
rare. What barbarities might go on in those torture-cham- 
bers the incident of Lucius Balbus and Fadius illustrates. 
Seneca tells in the last year of Nero of two recent heroic 
suicides of bestiaviz, One of them, in the early morning, was 
being drawn on a chariot between two soldiers to the arena. 
He pretended to be overcome by sleep, let his head droop 
between the spokes of the wheel, and waited until his neck was 
broken. Mutinies, conspiracies and revolts were frequent in 
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these schools, although another Spartacus never arose. In 
64 A.D. an attempt of the gladiators at Praeneste to escape 
caused grave anxiety at Rome, and was suppressed by the 
garrison on the spot. Under Probus eighty gladiators in 
Rome itself succeeded in escaping, and were only overcome 
after a brave resistance. A letter of Symmachus mentions 
one incident yet more frightful. Some of the brave Saxons, 
who adventured in little boats from the Baltic into the ocean, 
and ravaged the coasts of Gaul, had been captured by the 
Romans. A number of them were to appear in Symmachus’ 
Games. On thefirst day twenty-nine of them had strangled 
one another with their bare hands. 

The gladiatorial games were announced by advertisements, 
painted by order of the organizers of the festival on the walls 
of buildings public and private, and on the grave stones which 
lined the main roads leading into the towns : they were the 
work of a special class of scribes who used colours, and these 
men were sometimes begged on the tomb-stones not to profane 
the last resting-place. On two such stones outside the Porta 
Nuceria of Pompeii, notices were found of amphitheatrical 
games at Nola and Nuceria. Of the Pompeian games some 
announcements have been found elsewhere, e.g. ; ‘ thirty pairs 
of gladiators belonging to the quinquennalis, Gnaeus Alleius 
Nigidius Maius, and their understudies (to replace the dead) 
wil fight in Pompeii from the 24th to the 26th November. 
There will also be baitings of animals. Long live the Quin- 
quennalis!’ Or again, ' The family of gladiators belonging to 
the Aedile Aulus Suettius Certus will fight at Pompeii on the 
31st May. There will also be baitings of animals, and an 
awning will be provided’. Often, too, besides the awnings, 
sprinkling with water to lay the dust and cool the air were 
promised. Or, instead of a date ‘if the weather allow’ or 
‘without any delay !’ Often too the names of the principal 
performers were arranged in pairs, in order of combat, and 
the organizers, to keep the people excited, used to add new pairs 
every day : then lists were copied out, sold in the streets and 
exported. 

On the eve of the spectacle, the fighters of animals and men 
were given a so-called ‘ free banquet ' with every luxury : the 
curious might enter and look on. The rougher and brutalized 
ate and drank with no thought for the morrow, but many took 
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sad leave from their children and wives, whom they commended 
to the care of their friends, manumitted their slaves, and the 
Christians, who were to fight for their faith in the arena, held 
a last åydry. 

The spectacle began with a parade of the gladiators in full 
uniform through the arena, possibly to the cry, once mentioned 
by Suetonius, of ‘ Ave, Imperator, morituri te salutant'. Nov- 
ices apparently at their first appearance had to run the gauntlet, 
a frequent feature of the amphitheatre often mentioned in 
Christian martyrologies. The giver of the festival was then 
invited to examine the weapons. One special brand of gladi- 
ators’ swords was named after Tiberius’ son Drusus; they 
were sharpened to excess; Drusus was naturally cruel and 
careless of life. Domitian also made regulations to make 
the combats yet more severe. In 93 Martial is glad to be able 
to say that the good old customs of the Roman arena had been 
revived, and courage was exercised in simpler combats. But 
Marcus Aurelius enjoined the use of blunted weapons. 

The first scene consisted of mock-fights, in which lances were 
thrown, sometimes to music. The sombre íubae announced 
the first fight with sharp weapons, which began to the sound 
of horns and trumpets and the shriller pipes and flutes. The 
most varied episodes now succeeded one another: vettart7, half- 
naked, almost armourless, mobile figures with net, trident 
and dagger, pursued by secutores in vizor, shield and sword ; 
hovering round the »yrmillones, half-cowering under them, 
they sought to entangle their antagonists in the net, and 
kil them with trident or dagger. Or the Samnites with 
their huge square shields, that covered their whole persons, 
met with their short straight swords, the scimitars of the 
Thracians, who had heavier armour, but little round shields. 
Cavalry fought with long spears, the essedarit on British 
war-chariots, the horses of which were managed by a man 
standing beside the combatants. Other species of gladiators 
are occasionally mentioned, but very vaguely. 

When one duellist was struck, the universal cry rang out : 
habet. The provider of the festival had the right of decision, 
but generally consigned the fallen to the mercy of the specta- 
tors. The wounded (according to a Greek custom) laid their 
shield down and lifted up, in sign of prayer for life, one finger 
of the left hand. The spectators signified mercy by waving 
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handkerchiefs or lifting their thumbs: turning the thumb 
down meant death. Brave gladiators often rejected popular 
interference, and made signs that their wounds were slight, 
and they could still go on : such met with pity; the faint- 
hearted aroused theangerof the populace, who thought it an 
insult a gladiator should not be willing to die, The cowards 
were driven in with whips and hotirons to fight. Theinflamed 
spectators shouted : ‘ Whip him on, kill him, burn him ! Why 
does he fear the sword ? why is he giving the death-strokes so 
unwillingly ? Why does he die so sullenly ?’ Spectacles used 
to be given in which the missio of wounded fighters was for- 
bidden, and the combat was to the end, until Augustus forbade 
them, and publicly censured in an edict the cruelty of Nero's 
father, Gnaeus Domitius, after a confidential warning had 
failed. "Very often, too, the victor had to fight an under-study 
immediately after. In the intervals the blood-drenched 
ground was shovelled up by boys and Moorish slaves sprinkled 
fresh sand. The victors brandished their palms, and the fallen 
were taken by men garbed as Mercury, the god of the nether 
world ; others, wearing the mask of the Etruscan daemon 
Charon, probed them with hot irons, to see if they were sham- 
ming death. Hearses stood ready in anticipation, and on 
them they were borne through the gate of the Goddess of Death 
into the mortuary. Any who still showed signs of life were 
killed. . 

Factions were formed in the amphitheatre, but never to 
the same extent as in the Circus. For the passion found its 
full exercise there, and there were no corporate organizations. 
But besides devotees of famous gladiators, the amphitheatre 
formed parties for the various kinds of combatants : for the 
myrmillones and Samnites, who bore large shields, and the 
Thracians, with their small shields. These factions permeated 
the whole of society, including even the emperors: to the 
former Domitian adhered, and Caligula and Titus to the latter ; 
hence Martial speaks of the Thracians, who seldom won, and 
their adherents with some contempt. Domitian was present, 
when one spectator remarked that a Thracian who had fallen 
could have stood up against his antagonist, but not against the 
arbitrary giver of the spectacles : the emperor had him hauled 
out into the arena and thrown to the dogs, with a label on his 
neck, ‘an adherent of the Thracians who has spoken im- 
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piously’. In consequence of similar incidents, Pliny the 
Younger says that Trajan restored liberty of party and ‘applause 
to the spectators. ‘No one is now accused of impietas for 
hating a gladiator, or on that account himself made a part of 
the spectacle, by suffering a martyr’s death for his unfortunate 
whim, The man who collected material for treason in the 
arena, thought himself despised if his fighters were not hon- 
oured, deemed insults to them an insult to his divinity, and 
considered the gods, himself and his gladiators identical—that 
man must have been mad, and ignorant of true honour’, 
Marcus Aurelius congratulates himself on impartiality between 
the two shields in the arena, and between the two colours in the 
circus. Yet great import attached to these factions: the 
inscription of a slave oil-dealer, Crescens, says he had been a 
Blue in the Circus and a Thracian in the amphitheatre. 

Great battues were hardly possible in the amphitheatre, 
and were very occasionally given in other places. Julius 
Caesar, at his triumph, had a battle performed in the Circus, 
the boundary columns removed, and two camps thrown up ; 
five hundred fought on either side, three hundred infantry 
and twenty elephants, with garrisoned towers on their backs, 
In 7 B.c., in honour of Agrippa who died in 12 B.C., a battle 
was performed in the saepía he had built. After the conquest 
of Britain in 44 A.D., Claudius had a realistic representation 
of the capture and sacking of a British town and the surrender 
of the princes performed on the Campus Martius, presided over 
by himself in a general’s mantle. A smaller fight between two 
equal troops of infantry was given by Nero in 57 A.D., in the 
amphitheatre ; and larger combats of cavalry and infantry by 
Domitian in his triumphal games in the Circus. 


(2) ANIMAL-BAITING 


(a). Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, the conqueror of Aetolia in 186 
B.C., gave the first known exhibition of animals at Rome. This 
was eighty years after the introduction of gladiatorial games, 
though to be torn asunder by wild beasts had been a form of 
sentence of death. Thenceforth this spectacle, which took 
place under the Republic in the great Circus, as occasionally 
later, became frequent, and more and more splendid. Tbe 
animals were simply exhibited, or also hunted and killed by 
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men or other animals. The men who fought them were not 
only condemned criminals and prisoners of war, but also 
hirelings ; Seneca makes his bankrupt spendthrift undecided 
whether to become a gladiator or a bestiavius. This profession 
shared the dishonour and the glamour of gladiature. Men 
thronged to it, says Tertullian, and prided themselves on scars 
and bites, as beauty-marks: and Ulpian mentions unpaid 
volunteers, who fought for sheer bravery’s sake. There were 
families of bestiarii as of gladiators, trained in special schools : 
wemay compare Ferdinand VII's Royal School of Tauromachy, 
founded at Seville in 1830. One of Domitian’s four imperial 
schools was almost entirely given up to the training of bestiarii. 
If animal shows were given along with other games, they 
generally preceded, and began in the early morning. According 
to Suetonius, Claudius enjoyed these fights of criminals with 
wild beasts and hurried to the spot in good time before day- 
break. 

As the empire expanded, these games were given on a larger 
scale. The subduing of the African domains of Carthage 
preceded their introduction ; forty yearslater Carthage became 
a province. The wild creatures of this region were the only 
non-European ones seen for over a century in the Circus. 
At that first exhibition, lions and panthers were as plenteous, 
in Livy's estimate, as in Augustus’ time ; and seventeen years 
later, 189 B.c.,the Circus venationes of Scipio Nasica and Publius 
Lentulus, evidenced the 'growing splendour'; there were 
sixty-three African animals (panthers, leopards and possibly 
hyaenas), forty bears and several elephants. Plautus even 
had seen ostriches flitting across the Circus. Besides these 
foreign animals, deer, hares and stags, boars, bears and bulls 
from the woods of Apulia and Lucania, the Pontine Marshes 
and the Apennines were hunted in the Circus and often, prob- 
ably, only these native animals; and at the Feast of Flora, 
annual after 183 B.c., only harmless animals. 

The spectacles of the last century of the Republic bear 
testimony to the worldwide extent of the Empire. Between 
58-46 B.C. three venationes of unparalleled splendour were given 
in succession, at which animals were paraded, whose very 
names were scarce known at Rome, and most difficult of 
capture: such as, in 58, crocodiles and hippopotami from the 
Nile at the festival given by Scaurus ; the rhinoceros, the lynx, 
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and a species of African ape, never again seen, at the five days’ 
venatio at Pompey’s dedication of his theatre ; and the giraffe 
at the five days’ festival given by Caesar at his triumph in 46 
B.c. These rare and costly animals were often seen in Rome 
afterwards in large numbers, and even killed ; Cassius Dio 
saw Commodus kill on one day five hippopotami, and on two 
other days two elephants, a giraffe and some rhinoceroses. 
Varro had thought tigers an impossible capture, but in II B.C. 
and frequently afterwards they were seen both tame and wild. 

In ancient Rome such animals were often seen ; in medieval 
and modern Rome even the sight of less rare beasts roused a 
great excitement. Charlemagne in 801, through his ambas- 
sador, Isaac the Jew, received an elephant and an ape from 
Harun al Rashid, and a Numidian bear and Moorish lion from 
an African Emir, These facts are recorded in the biography 
of Charlemagne by the monk of St. Gall, and by Eginhard in 
his annals; the latter also tells of an elephant’s voyage and 
sudden death in the Münster country. Henry I had lions, 
leopards, lynxes and camels at Woodstock. The easy trans- 
port from the Southern and Eastern Mediterranean and the 
warm climate made it all the easier to buy Southern animals, 
or receive them as gifts from Sultans. The Emperor Frederick 
II had in his gardens camels, lions, tigers, leopards, and one 
giraffe, a present from the Sultan of Egypt, which Albertus 
Magnus saw and described. . Frederick used to take rare ani- ` 
mals with him on his travels and campaigns ; at his entry into 
Cremona in 1237 an elephant drew the cavroccio. On great 
occasions the animals were set to fight each other or dogs, to 
amuse the people. And towns and princes took pride in keep- 
ing living lions, who also were useful as public executioners : 
Florence used leopards for this purpose comparatively early 
(in 1291). 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century several of the 
princely courts of Italy regularly possessed real menageries 
(servagli) ; the one at Naples under Ferrante contained a giraffe 
and a zebra. In 1459a giraffe was seen at Florence, and, when 
Kayt Bey, Sultan of the Mamelukes, presented a second one to 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, Antonio Costanzio described it in 1487, 
and Politian collated all the ancient authorities on this 
remarkable animal. Johannes’ Schiltberger of Munich calls it 
$urnasa, and saw one about 1400 at Dily (Delhi), and Felix 
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Fabri, the preaching monk of Ulm, another at Cairo. Buffon 
had to be content with travellers’ descriptions. It was not 
brought to France from Alexandria before 1826. According 
to Thibaut’s account, who was the first to capture giraffes 
alive on the steppes of Cordofan, the young are caught, after 
killing the mothers; the enterprise is incredibly difficult. 
For whole weeks the huntsman must remain on the steppes, 
take with him the best horses, camels and cows, and have as 
guides native Arabs; otherwise nothing can be done: the 
cows are needed to feed the young animals. From the interior 
of Africa, they and the cows are brought by short stages to the 
coast, and thence transhipped in special cages. 

On May, 1, 1513, a live rhinoceros was brought to King 
Emanuel of Portugal from India, and Sebastian Münster 
thought fit to mention the event in his Cosmography. Albrecht 
Dürer has left us an imperfect reproduction of this first 
rhinoceros, afterwards often copied ; Chardin (who died in 1713) 
saw one at Ispahan, and about 1700 gave a better description ; 
but in 1664 and 1689 rhinoceroses were seen in London, as also 
later, e.g., 1739 and 1741; the rhinoceros of 174: was also 
shown in Germany, as mentioned in Gillert's well-known tale, 
and is entitled in a copper-plate the Behemoth (Job xl. 10). 
In 1793 one arrived at Paris, and in 1816 another in Germany. 

But no hippopotamus was seen in Europe after Roman days, 
before the one brought to the London Zoological Gardens on 
May 25, 1850. The British consul at Cairo had to exert 
all the pressure at his command to induce the Pasha of Egypt 
to make this costly present. A whole division was occupied 
in capturing it; its transport from the White Nile to Cairo 
took five or six months ; on November 14, 1849, it reached 
Cairo, and wintered there. From Alexandria it was forwarded 
in a steamer specially constructed with a freshwater tank 
containing 400 gallons, and daily renewed ; whilst two cows and 
ten goats barely satisfied its requirements of milk. These 
facts serve to illustrate the colossal outlay for the lavish arena 
of the Roman Empire. 

Yet, besides the huge numbers, there was a huge variety 
brought together at the great venationes. It must be remem- 
bered that, according to Dio, there was much exaggeration, 
and further, that in two thousand years many species have 
almost become extinct; yet, even half would constitute an 
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enormous number. But no subsequent exhibitions were ever 
on the scale of those of Pompey and Caesar. At Pompey's 
games there were, as recorded, 17 or 18 elephants, 500 or 600 
lions, 410 other African animals; and at Caesar's 400 lions 
and 40 elephants. But the exhibition of hundreds of lions 
and bears and African animals at spectacles, not to speak of 
larger numbers of commoner animals, was, according to the 
imperial historians, by no means rare. According to Augustus’ 
own statement, who took especial delight in ‘untold numbers 
and unknown shapes of beasts’, 500 African animals alone 
were laid low in the spectacles he provided. At the hundred 
days’ festival given by Titus at the dedication of the Flavian 
amphitheatre in 80 A.D., on one day 5,000 wild animals of 
various sorts were exhibited, and 9,000 tame and wild was 
the sum total of the killed, and, at the four months’ festival 
of Trajan in 107 A.D. at the second Dacian triumph, I1,o00. 

The animals, consumed at Rome for one great festival, would 
amply stock all the Zoological Gardens of modern Europe. 
Science also profited of this profusion. According to Galen, 
physicians assembled at the dissection of a large elephant ; 
the heart was taken out by the imperial cooks. Drugs were 
also concocted out of the parts of wild animals. Artists also 
studied their shapes; the famous sculptor, Pasitales, a con- 
temporary of Pompey, was one day modelling a lion in one 
cage, when a panther escaped out of an adjoining cage, and 
he barely escaped with his life. 

But venationes were also given, throughout the empire, in 
the minor towns, and the demand for wild animals must have 
necessitated incessant hunts within and without the empire, 
to provide them for the emperors and private individuals, 
whether providers of festivals or mercnants. These hunts 
went on for centuries, and the parents had to be killed, in order 
to capture the whelps; hence, the animal kingdom became 
wholly transformed, wild animals extirpated and driven into 
wildernesses, and new ground gained for civilization and 
agriculture. 

Even in Strabo's time the ground between Carthage and 
the Columns of Hercules had been so far extirpated that the 
nomads could turn to agriculture ; and could defend them- 
selves against them, partly because they were proficient hunts- 
men, and the Roman passion for venationes supported them. 
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*Oh distant Nasamonian Lands of the Libyans ', saysa Greek 
poet, 'your barren plains are no longer visited by flocks of 
beasts of prey, you no longer tremble at the lion's roaring in 
the desert ; for Caesar has caught a vast number of them, in 
nets, for one single exhibition, and the former lofty lairs of 
wild beasts are now pasturages '. 

Thus, too, the needs of the Roman amphitheatre relieved 
the cornfields of Egypt from the ravages of the hippopotami, 
which were common in Pliny's time above the Praefecture of 
Sais, and, in the fourth century, had been banished to the upper 
reaches of Nubia. A writerofthe fourth century regrets that 
there are no more elephants in Libya, or lions in Thessaly, or 
hippopotami in the swamps of the Nile. Now hippopotami 
are no longer found even in Nubia, and occur commonly only 
in the Eastern Sudan and the heart of Africa. 

Thus, in antiquity, the hunting-ground in Africa became 
exhausted ; but Asia was still prolific in wild animals, with 
which the kings and satraps of Persia reinforced their mena- 
geries, and supplied those of the Roman Emperors of the fourth 
century, who laid out their own after the same model. Even 
in Ammianus’ times in the reeds and jungles of Mesopotamia 
there were ' countless ' lions, and in Hyrcania swarms of tigers 
and other wild animals. At the frontiers of the empire, there 
was an import tax on all Asiatic products, as on animals 
intended for spectacles, such as ' Indian (i.e. Asiatic) lions, 
pards, leopards and panthers'. Symmachus calculates the 
harbour-tolls on beasts at 24 per cent., from which senatorial 
givers of festivals were exempted. 

Sporting rights were by Roman law included in the rights 
of property, for the owner could exclude; but the jus gentium 
made the huntsman the owner of an animal, wherever it fell. 
But elephants could only belong to the emperors; Aurelian, 
after the fall of the Republic, was the first private individual 
to have one of these ' imperial cattle which no subject might 
own', and this was taken as a fore-token of hissovereignty. 
Elephants might not be hunted without imperial licence, and 
lions also, at any rate, in the later Empire. In an Edict of 
Honorius and Theodosius of 414 A.D., ‘a man who kills a lion 
need not fear indictment, as our subjects’ safety must prevail 
over our pleasure ; but, our pleasure still forbids the hunting 
and selling of lions, though not their killing’. In 271 A.D. 
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the Marcomanni were invading Italy, and Aurelian offered to 
supply the Senate with ‘royal animals’ should the Sibylline 
books ordain their propitiatory sacrifice; these must have 
been lions and elephants. There was a special procurator 
for the department of the imperial elephants. 

The wealth of the imperial menageries and gardens in the 
rarest and most costly animals may be estimated from the 
catalogue of those at Rome under Gordian III : 32 elephants, 
10 elks, 1o tigers, 60 tame lions, 30 tame leopards, Io hyaenas, 
1 rhinoceros, I hippopotamus, Io ' arcoleontes (? archileontes)’, 
Io giraffes, 20 wild asses, 40 wild horses, and countless 
other animals, all of which Philip devoted to the millenary 
celebrations of 248 a.D. The administration and upkeep of 
these menageries involved a large staff, and a large annual 
outlay: once, when meat was dear, Caligula fed them 
with criminals; Aurelian sold those used at his triumph 
to save the fisc the cost of their keep. Besides the imperial 
menageries (for which purpose the extensive vaults of the 
Church of San Giovannie Paolo may in part have served) there 
were others in Rome. In the third century the Praetorian 
and City cohorts owned a menagerie, possibly the vivarium 
mentioned by Procopius, near the Praenestine Gate (porta 
maggiore) just outside the wall,near the amphitheatrum casivense, 
which also belonged to them. In the imperial gardens animals 
may also have been kept, as, for instance, in a park by Nero's 
Golden House. 

Probably the emperors often gave their friends and privileged 
senators animals for amphitheatrical shows. Symmachus 
received for his son's Praetorian Games from Honorius, at 
Stilicho's request, a giftofseveralleopards. Further, Roman 
grandees generally owned land in Africa and Asia, and could 
utilize the friendship of the provincial governors, and thus 
expedite the importation of animals ; but the Republican prac- 
tice of making contributions of money and wild animals to the 
spectacles of the procurator's friends a permanent tax on the 
provincials, had fallen into disuse. The higher Roman officials 
had come to regard the supplying of wild animals as a trifling 
and matter-of-course act of friendliness on the part of the pro- 
vincial procurator, as Cicero's letters when proconsulin Cilicia 
in 51 B.C. from Marcus Caelius the aedile show. ‘ Patiscus’, 
Caelius writes, ‘ has sent Curio ten panthers; it would be a 
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shame, should Cicero not send more; he need only issue the 
commission ; food and transport had been provided’. As a 
return-favour was exceedingly probable, such requests were 
not lightly refused. 

Thus, thousands of brave huntsmen, year in, year out, ran 
dangers in every zone, to furnish the demand of the amphithea- 
tre for animals. For one great Roman festival, with due Roman 
splendour, the Hindu tamed elephants to catch elephants, 
the Rhinelanders spread nets over the boars in the reeds, 
Moors on their hardy ponies encircled ostriches in the deserts, 
and lurked in the horrible solitudes of the Atlas by the lion- 
pits. Should these perilous ventures succeed, devices for 
transport called a new industry into being. The axe rang and 
the saw grated, the anvil grew hot; and at last the terrible 
captives vented their rage on the bars of their cages. Claudian 
in his poem on Stilicho describes a venatio given by him. To 
honour his patron, Diana and ali her nymphs hunted in the 
forests, the wildernesses and the hills of the world, the 
carpenters had not wood enough to make even all the beams ; 
and cages had to be made, with box and elm wood still green, 
and the leaves visible. 

Transport was effected mostly by sea, and storms might 
delay or wreck: there were at the wharves of the Campus 
Martius in the late Republic cages for the temporary safeguard- 
ing of animals, But long trains of heavy ox-wagons loaded 
with cages also came by land. The huge distances often necessi- 
tated voyages of many months, in which the animals might 
succumb to death or disease. An Edict of Honorius and 
Theodosius obliges towns through which imperial transports of 
animals passed to provide for their provision ; probably this 
only regularized pre-existing practice. This decision led to great 
abuses, for an edict was issued by these two emperors that no 
such stay should exceed seven days, for one such train dallied 
in Hierapolis, the capital of the province of the Euphrates, 
for three to four months, and the conductors, contrary to 
all precedent, required cages as well to be supplied. 

(b. In the amphitheatre the animals were hunted, made to 
fight one another, and let loose on men : but some few harmless 
and rarer sorts were only paraded. They used to be decorated, 
as though for a sacrifice or procession. At the celebration of 
the decennaiia in 263 two hundred tamed animals, variously 
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bedecked, led the way to the Capitol, and 200 white bulls for 
the altar with gilded horns, and broad coverlets of coloured 
silk on their backs, followed by Gallienus himself : and pictures 
of sacrificial and amphitheatrical animals are preserved, show- 
ing them decorated in this fashion. Seneca prefers the lion, 
terrible in his natural beauty, to one with gilded mane and 
glittering with plate of gold. Lucilius and Juvenal speak of 
white-washed bulls brought up to the Capitol, and Pliny of 
sheep with purple and scarlet fleeces. At the sixth of the 
twelve performances given by Gordian I as Aedile at Rome, 
there were 300 ostriches tinged with vermilion, which were, 
with the rest, abandoned to the people. 

The number of the tamed animals in the amphitheatre 
is as astounding as the skill of their trainers. Plutarch, writ- 
ing under Vespasian, says that the imperial games of Rome 
amply exemplified animal intelligence and docility. Under 
Augustus even, animal-training had so far become a regular 
profession (practised in Alexandria more than elsewhere), that 
Manilius ascribed luck in it to one particular constellation. 
Julius Caesar was escorted home by elephant torch-bearers, 
and Marcus Aurelius and Cytheris the dancer drove in a chariot 
drawn by a team of lions. Lions, panthers, bears, boars, 
wolves, tame and wild, were kept in the palaces of the 
emperors and nobles. Performing apes who acted plays, drove 
in chariots, rode on dogs, served to amuse the rabble. Ancient 
tamers aimed at training animals in directions contrary to 
their nature. Wild buils let boys dance on their backs, reared, 
or, together with horses, performed tricks in water, and, 
like charioteers, remained motionless in swift two-horsed 
cars. Stags were bridled, and pards yoked ; cranes circled, 
and fought each other singly. Unwarlike antelopes butted at 
one another to the death. Sea-lions were trained to greet the 
people by looking at them, and barked in answer to their names. 
Lions were as obedient as any dog; in Domitian’s spectacle 
they were set to catch hares in the arena, carry them back to 
their master in their teeth and let them loose anew. At the 
command of their dusky teachers elephants knelt, danced to 
the tune of the cymbals banged by a brother elephant, sat 
down to table; or four would carry a fifth in a litter like a 
woman in childbirth ; or they would walk a rope and write 
Greek and Latin. Pliny asserts that one of a troop which was 
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being trained was a slow learner, and hence was often beaten ; | 
but could be heard by night practising his lessons. The 
Romans were tender of elephants, and found something 
human in their docility. At Pompey's games a large number 
were killed, and the people were indignant and almost turned 
against Pompey. 

And with the exhibitions of performing animals there alter- 
nated fights of wild ones: a rhinoceros and an elephant, a bear 
or a bull, an elephant and a bull and so forth. Natural sava- 
gery was artificially heightened. They were driven in to the 
sound of whips, pricked, hot irons applied, dolls of straw 
thrown in front of them, which they angrily tossed, or tied 
together with long ropes, and the people exulted at seeing them 
rend each other's flesh. Similar, or greater barbarities have 
excited the popular passion of modern days, e.g., the Heizhaus 
at Vienna, or at Madrid in 1853 the fight of the bull Sefiorito 
with a tiger, when the bull survived. 

Also in the Roman amphitheatre, skilled and armed hunts- 
men with high-class hounds stepped in to fight the savage 
animals. The hounds were got from the greatest distances ; 
in Strabo's time, from Britain, then famous for sporting-dogs, 
which the Gauls used, besides their own, in war even. Symma- 
chus, for his son's quaestorian games, received seven Scottish 
hounds from Flavianus, which excited the admiration of Rome : 
it was said they had been brought in iron cages. The hounds 
were trained for the hunts: Martial says of a bitch Lydia, 
belonging to Dexter, that she had been educated by the 
masters of the amphitheatre. Wearied by the harassing dogs, 
lions, panthers, bears and bisons feli before the arrows and 
javelins, in which last Moors and Parthians were especially 
proficient. Bears were sometimes seen killed by a fortunate 
blow on the skull, lions blinded by a cloak, and thus easily 
killed. Carpophorus, a huntsman celebrated by Martial, had 
laid low twenty savage animals at one exhibition ; had he lived 
earlier, the poet says, his fame as an exterminator of monsters 
would have exceeded that of Hercules and all the heroes put 
together. Bull-fights were popular in Greece and native in 
Thessaly: under the Empire they were a favourite pastime at 
Eleusis, Athens, Pergamus, Miletus, Smyrna and Lesbos; 
and, after Caesar's introduction of them, they were frequent 
at Rome: the wild animals were irritated with red rags, and 
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faced by matadors on foot, on horseback, who, after the Thes- 
salian custom, wearied them out, and then dragged them down 
by their horns. Claudius made a division of the mounted 
Praetorians under their officers fight African panthers, and 
Nero made them fight 400 bears and 300 lions. 

But another of the spectacles of the amphitheatre consisted 
in those frightful executions of men tied to stakes and defence- 
less, or—to prolong their torture—insufüciently armed and 
delivered to beasts, who were sometimes specially trained for 
the work. The victims with limbs torn asunder and covered 
with blood were seen begging, not for mercy, but delay of death 
till the morrow. Or their wounds were so huge that curious 
physicians had an opportunity (e.g. Celsus on Galen’s au- 
thority) of seeing the interior of the body. And these scenes 
of horror were episodes on a stage, possibly to lesson the 
gruesomeness ; but modern feeling is doubly shocked at 
mechanicians and artists being called in to set off and prolong 
the agonies of the delinquents. 

Strabo mentions one of these spectacular executions. Selu- 
rus, a robber, called the son of Etna, as he had practised his 
trade there, had been condemned to death by the beasts: a 
scaffold was erected on the forum, on which he stood, and 
foundered, dropping Selurus into the cage, where he was soon 
devoured. The Flavian Amphitheatre provided most amply 
for a full theatrical outfit of devices and scenery for the sights. 
A building near the Colosseum, erected, it may be, by Domi- 
tian, contained all the properties for imperial spectacles, and 
the administration of this summum choragium was entrusted 
to a procurator, who was also possibly appointed by Domitian, 
a freedman, ranking, however, with the procurators of the 
smaller provinces. As at Puteoli and Capua (where the am- 
phitheatres were perhaps used for imperial spectacles), the 
Colosseum was built on huge substructures, twenty-one feet 
below the present level. Into these underground chambers 
men, animals and machines could be conveyed unnoticed from 
the choragium by outside entrances, and at the Capuan amphi- 
theatre, which is almost as large as the Flavian, there was room 
for a thousand men. Apollodorus, the architect, proposed to 
Hadrian to connect the substructures of his temple of Venus 
and Rome with those of the amphitheatre, to allow more space 
for the properties. Thus the whole scenery, and all the actors 
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and anímals, could be suddenly shifted, raised, lowered or made 
to disappear in the most surprising manner. Roman mechani- 
cians attained very great skill, and could easily lift their scaf- 
foldings and ante-rooms into the air noiselessly, break them up 
and close them together again. At Severus' games in 202 the 
arena was transformed into a ship, which all at once broke up, 
and discovered a mass of the most various animals, bears, lions, 
panthers, ostriches, and bisons, who instantly assailed one 
another: during the seven days 700 animals were exhibited 
and killed. At Nero's performance, described by the poet 
Calpurnius, the ground repeatedly yawned open, and a magic 
wood of glittering bushes with fragrant fountains sprang into 
view, immediately to be inhabited by monsters of foreign climes, 
who emerged from the depths. 

Theatrical and pantomimic performances also took place 
in the arena ; only the actors were condemned criminals, who 
were practised in real and not illusionary torture. They 
appeared in precious tunics embroidered with gold and purple 
mantles with golden crowns ; but, like the fatal gifts of Medea, 
these garments too suddenly burst into flame and consumed 
their unhappy wearers. Such inflammable stuffs were called 
by the populace tunica molesta, and, when in 64 A.D. the Chris- 
tians were condemned to death for alleged complicity in burn- 
ing Rome, they were tarred and resined, and used as torches 
at night, or wrapt in hides and torn by dogs. "Tertullian says 
men even hired themselves out to run a certain distance in a 
burning tunic. Perhaps there was no single torture or cruel 
death known to history or literature, not used to divert the 
Roman amphitheatre. ‘There’, says Tertullian, ‘we have 
seen the castration of Atys, and a man burnt alive to represent 
Hercules’ living pyre on Mount Oeta' : a Greek epigram records 
& thief being burnt in this tragic fashion. Martial saw one 
culprit hold his hand over burning coals to represent Mucius 
Scaevola, till it was consumed : and a robber Laureolus, the 
hero of a well-known farce, was crucified and torn asunder by 
animals, He describes how thelimbs slowly dropped off, and 
the body became shapeless, and consoles himself with the 
reflection that the sufferer must have been a patricide, a robber 
oftemples, or guilty of arson and murder. And, at the same 
Spectacle, another criminal appeared as Orpheus from the 
depths, re-emerging from Hades. Nature was enchanted by 
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his playing, rocks and trees moved to greet him, birds hovered 
over him and animals crouched at his feet, and, after the spec- 
tacle had lasted long enough, he was torn to pieces by a bear. 

Besides mythology thus heinously interpreted, there were 
indecent scenes; Europa or Pasiphae and the bull. Boys, 
as Cupids, flew up to the awning. And mythology was im- 
proved on: Daedalus was devoured by a bear, a Hercules 
borne up to Heaven on a bull. And then the arena became a 
lake, in which Leander swam to meet Hero, Nereids assembled 
in charming groups, and stars shone over the heads of the 
Dioscuri. 


(3) THE NAUMACHIAE 


Naval fights were also improvised on the flooded arena. As 
early as 57 or 58 A.D. the amphitheatre built by Nero on the 
Campus Martius was flooded, fish and larger marine animals 
set swimming there, and a naval battle between the Athenians 
and Persians performed, after which the water was let off and 
gladiatorial combats and a land-fight given on the plain. At 
a festival in 64 A.D. a battle by land followed one by sea on the 
same arena, which was again flooded, and a luxurious feast 
given on the water. The huge cisterns and pipes, by which 
the arena of the Flavian amphitheatre could be turned into a 
lake, were ready in 80 A.D., as Titus at the dedication games 
gave naval performances and a naumachy between Corcyraeans 
and Corinthians. Domitian also gave a naval battle in the 
amphitheatre. 

But the first naval battle on a large scale was instituted by 
Julius Caesar at his triumphal games in 46 B.c. He had a 
lake dug out on the Campus Martius, on which a Tyrian and 
Egyptian fleet fought against each other. Each consisted of 
biremes, triremes and quadriremes, with 1,000 marines and 
2,000 oarsmen. In 43 the lake was filled in, to prevent an 
epidemic arising from the exhalations. In2 B.c.,at the dedi- 
cation of the temple of Mars Ultor Augustus gave a second 
great naumachy in a lake dug out on the further bank of the 
Tiber, probably in Caesar's gardens: according to his own 
account, it was 1,800 feet long and 1,200 broad : thirty birs»mes 
and triremes with beaks, and a larger number of smaller cnes, 
armed with 6,000 soldiers, without reckoning in the rowers, 
performed a sea-fight between Athenians and Persians. 
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But both of these naumachies, as all subsequent ones, were 
surpassed by the one with which in 52 A.D. Claudius celebrated 
the completion of the conduit from the Lacus Fucinus (Lago 
di Celano) through the mountains into the Liris (Garigliano), a 
work which had occupied several years. A Sicilian and Rho- 
dian fleet of triremes and quadriremes, with 19,000 warriors, 
met each other. A silver Triton dived up from the water, and 
gave the signal with a trumpet. The lake, so says Tacitus, 
was surrounded with rafts, to prevent evasions. Yet there 
was room enough for heavy rowing, adroit steering, attacks 
and all the ordinary incidents of a sea-fight. On the rafts stood 
divisions of the Praetorian cohorts mounted and unmounted : 
breast-works were constructed, whence the surface of the water 
could be reached with catapults. Marine soldiers occupied 
the rest of the lake in covered ships. The banks and hills 
formed a kind of theatre, which was filled with countless mul- 
titudes of men from Rome and the neighbourhood, come to 
see the novelty and greet the Emperor. The Emperor, in a 
splendid generals mantle with Agrippina near him, presided, 
dressed in an upper garment woven with gold. The combat- 
ants, though criminals, fought bravely, and many wounds se- 
cured them remission from death. But, at the close, the water 
would not flow off, and the channels had to be enlarged. After 
this reconstruction, in 52 A.D. there were gladiatorial games 
given, bridges being erected for the purpose of fighting on foot. 
A banquet was given near the outlet of the water, but the 
current was too strong and carried away the wooden buildings, 
and caused a panic. 

Nero used Áugustus' naumachy for a banquet-room, and 
Titus at the hundred days' celebration in 8o for brilliant spec- 
tacles. On the first day the water was boarded over and a 
gladiatorial and a beast-fight held ; on the second, a chariot- 
race; on the third a sea-fight between the Athenians and the 
Syracusans, in which the Athenians were victorious, and finally 
stormed a fortress erected on a little island. A court poet opined 
that this spectacle eclipsed all others, even the one on Lake 
Fucinus. Domitian, eager to out-do Titus, gave a naval fight 
in the arena of the amphitheatre, and also had a new lake dug 
out, and à naval fight represented with ships approximating 
to a real fleet in number. During the performance a cloud- 
burst occurred, but the spectacle had to continue, and the 
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spectators to remain in their wet clothes; many fell ill and 
died. Philip the Arabian also, at the celebration of the mil- 
lenary of Rome, gave a naumachy, on one of the lakes dug by 
Augustus and Domitian. The Descriptio Urbis estimates five 
naumachies, perhaps erroneously. In the Middle Ages the 
region between St. Peter's and Sant’ Angelo was called regio 
nawmachiae, perhaps a tradition of the scene of several 
naumachies. 


SUMMARY 


(a) The gulf between the thought and feeling of Rome 
and modernity is best instanced ín the attitude of cultured 
society towards the amphitheatre. In all Roman literature, 
there is scarcely one note of the deep horror of to-day at these 
inhuman delights. General the gladiatorial games are 
passed over with indifference, Children played at gladiators, 
as they do now in Andalusia at bull and matador, or formerly 
in Rome, brigands and sbirri. Adolescence was passionately 
addicted to the gladiators, who were a staple stopgap even 
in cultured conversation, and proverbs sprang from the arena. 
It is madness, says Horace, to dispute whether Castor or 
Dolichus fight the better; or again, that Maecenas, his sup- 
posed intimate friend, deigned to remark in the morning, it 
was too cold for light clothing, or to ask the time, or whether 
Gallina, the Thracian, was a match for Syrus. Epictetus 
reckons among the trivialities of conversation to be avoided, 
gladiatorial fights. Ovid saw nothing strange in recommend- 
ing the spectacles of blood as good occasions for love-making. 
A man, he says, who touches the lady’s hand next to him, while 
asking for the programme, or betting on the result, is often 
smitten. 

The grounds of condemnation are not ours, but the grounds 
of commendation are our grounds of disapproval. In the 
adulatory court poets there is no reason for surprise at this. 
Statius and Martial prostituted their talents to panegyrize 
Domitian and his spectacles. Martial says that the feats of 
the beast-fighters out-rivalled those of Hercules. Statius 
compared female prize-fighters with the Amazons, and the 
sight of dwarfs hacking one another about, was one for Father 
Mars and the bloody Goddess of Bravery to laugh over. Also 
a sense of defiance of Greek culture created some lame and 
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one-sided apologists ; Cicero objected to the crude slaughter, 
but says, cruel and barbarous as gladiatorial fights may appear 
to some, and really may be, the sight of criminals fighting for 
life and death was the most effective training for the eye, 
though perhaps not for the ear, in the endurance of pain and 
death. Pliny approves a friend who gave a brilliant exhibi- 
tion of gladiators with a large number of panthers at Verona 
in his wife’s memory, and Trajan for granting the people this 
spectacle: ‘no enervating and depraving sight, but one that 
inspired disdain of death and love of honourable wounds, 
and aroused ambition even in slaves and culprits’. Gibbon 
rightly calls this ‘a vain and cruel prejudice, so nobly confuted 
by the valour of ancient Greece and of modern Europe '. 

Worse even than these apologies is Cicero's pronouncement on 
the beast-fights: ' What pleasure can a cultivated man have 
in seeing a huge animal tear a weak man to pieces, or a splendid 
animal pierced with a spear?’ Varro’s phrase in one satire, 
* Are ye not barbarians, to throw criminals to the wild beasts ? ' 
is out of its context and inconclusive, Marcus Aurelius, who 
stemmed ,the bloodshed as much as he could, said in his 
Meditations that the amphitheatre is wearisome and always 
the same. Tacitus says, whilst blaming Drusus’ (the son of 
Tiberius) lust in murder, that he was too fond of blood, however 
cheap. Symmachus, the last of the Romans, characteristically 
says of the suicide of his captive Saxons in the Gladiatorial 
School, ‘evidently, no guard, however efficient, can restrain 
this desperate race’. He puts the suicides on the same 
level with Spartacus and his troop, and resigns himself to 
the mishap with the self-consolations of Socrates. 

Only one extant Roman writer attains the ground of com- 
mon humanity, and he only in his latter years. Seneca, in a 
composition of his manhood, calls the gladiatorial games a 
light distraction, which does not banish grief. But, in his 
latest writings, he repeatedly is indignant that a man, who 
should be sacred to man, should be killed for mere sport, and 
once breaks out at a particularly barbarous exhibition, evi- 
dently sincere despite his rhetorical language. Once he went 
about midday into the amphitheatre. The house was almost 
empty, and, to amuse the few onlookers, a few unpractised 
and almost unarmed criminals were forced to kill each other ; 
such a fight would not have interested the general public. 
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‘In comparison ’, says Seneca, ‘all the preceding games were 
pure mercy. This is sheer butchery. These men are defence- 
less, and no stroke can fail. Yet the populace prefers this 
to the regular duels. And why not? Helm and shield, and 
weapons of defence and a swordsman's skill prevent death. 
In the morning men are only thrown to lions and bears, but 
at midday, to their hardest fate, to the spectators, They are 
whipped into wounding naked bodies. And this much for the 
intervals, which can be utilized for slaughter '. 

This single expression of what is to us a needless common- 
place proves that the noblest regarded the games from a stand- 
point miles apart from ours. The main reasons are three: the 
division of mankind into those who had rights, and those who 
had not; the effect of habit and the intoxicating effect of 
splendour. ln ancient Rome down to very late times there 
was no idea of the rights of man, of the sanctity of life, or 
of thought for its preservation. International law was almost 
non-existent; slavery fixed a wide and impassable gulf be- 
tween those with rights and those without them, and fostered 
the regarding of slaves by a slave-standard, as negligible, 
and their sufferings and death as unimportant. The fighters 
in the arena were public enemies, barbarians, criminals, slaves 
or ne'er-do-wells, either indifferent or dangerous to society. 
In rough warlike times Etruria introduced her sport into Rome : 
at first it was occasional, but, with the centuries, became usual 
and frequent. The acquired love of brutality was perpetu- 
ated from age to age, an irresistible spirit of the time, which 
can convert original loathing into pleasure, and pervades 
every individual. And besides, at all epochs, torture and 
executions have been attractive. In 1787 (according to 
Tischbein), at a burning of some witches in Palermo the 
fashionable ladies present had sherbet and ices served. 

Lastly, the amphitheatre, apart from the fights, attracted, 
as the most gigantic spectacle the world has ever seen. In 
the Empire, nothing could arouse the vision of Rome’s past 
greatness as much as the sight of the people assembled in the 
Flavian amphitheatre. Contemporaries rightly esteemed it 
one of the wonders of the world. It stood on eighty mighty 
arches, rose in four floors to the height of 150 feet and seated 
40,000 or 50,000 spectators. The Senators sat on the inmost 
or lowest row nearest the arena. Here there sat the scions 
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of the old houses, the dignitaries of the monarchy in their 
robes, the colleges of priests in their vestments, and the 
Vestals, and in the middle ot this brilliant group, on an open 
seat or in a gorgeous box, the emperor with his suite. Or 
some Oriental potentate in high cap and broad gay garments 
sparkling with jewels, attracted the general gaze, or a German 
chieftain, in close-fitting dress, excited the admiration and 
envy of the Roman ladies with his huge stature and blonde hair. 
For in these rows sat foreign kings and ambassadors, and 
distinguished prisoners were on such occasions shown to the 
people. The thousands of the other ranks covered the marble 
seats, rising in circles above this firstrow. In them were seen 
races the most diverse in appearance, colour and costume. All 
the Roman citizens wore white togas, in honour of the Emperor 
and the festival. The women's seats were in the upper tiers ; 
only the Vestals and imperialladies had the privilege of a 
near view of the scenes of blood. Highest of all were the 
crowds of the ill-dressed ragged proletariat. 

A bird's-eye view revealed this throng in a simple and magni- 
ficent unity. The architectural lines were raised into relief 
with rich and artistic decorations, and the frame was worthy 
of the mighty picture. A huge awning could be spread over 
the whole space as a protection against the sun, whose bright 
colours flooded the interior, as in one of Nero's spectacles it 
represented the starry sky. And, out of the arena, fragrant 
fountains threw up jets of water to an immense height and 
cooled the air, while swelling music drowned the noise of the 
combat. 

Every art thus combined to intoxicate the senses and 
acclimatize the soul to things wonderful and vast, and to 
quiet all moral scruples. In a huge excited crowd indi- 
vidual feeling to a certain degree lapses, and resistance is 
borne down. St. Augustine tells a tale which may well be 
typical. One of his friends, Alypius, a youth of good manners, 
was staying at Rome to study law. One day he met some 
acquaintances, who induced him by friendly insistence to 
enter the amphitheatre ; he, a Christian, said his body might 
go, but not his soul, for he would keep his eyes shut, and in 
reality be absent. He did so until one huge cry, at some 
incident of the fight, struck his ears; and curiosity made him 
open his eyes; and then his soul, says the writer, received a 
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severer wound than the body of the man he wished to see, and 
he fell more pitiably than the man whose fall had aroused 
the shout. For the sight of blood made him inhuman; he 
looked on steadily, and was possessed with lust of blood. 
And what more? He saw, shouted, was fired with passion, 
and came again, with the enthusiasm for it in his blood. 

Spanish bull-&ghts cannot compare, in point of splendour 
and excitement, with the shows of the amphitheatre, yet they 
indicate some measure of the impression produced. The very 
sight of the Corrida de Toros and the throngs in the amphi- 
theatre is said to be overwhelming, though only 9,500 can be 
accommodated. In 1804 a man like Rist found in bull-fights 
anew and wonderful charm ; the beauty and strength, the 
craft and fury of the bulls attracted him, as also the ' wonder- 
ful charm of a really popular spectacle, unknown elsewhere 
in Europe’. Prosper Mérimée speaks of the irresistible attrac- 
tion of bull-fights. He refers to St. Augustine’s tale, and 
confesses that no tragedy ever excited him so much, that he 
never missed a bull-fight, whilst in Spain, and preferred the 
bloody ones. Emperor Maximilian of Mexico also was an 
enthusiastic admirer of bull-fights. 

(b) Only very slowly and gradually did Christianity succeed 
in weaning the ancient world from the bloodshed of the arena. 
Very many Christians frequented it; and their imagination 
was stirred by it; thus, one of the visions that tempted St. 
Hilarion in the desert with the desires of the flesh, was a chariot- 
eer, who sprang on his back and rode him like a horse, and also 
a gladiatorial fight, in which one combatant fell at his feet and 
entreated him to bury him. Constantine on October 1, 326, 
in an edict dated from Berytus censures the holding of the 
‘bloody spectacles’ in times of peace, and orders convicts to 
be sent to the mines instead ; but this was not intended as a 
prohibition. For, in a later Epistle to the town of Hispellum 
(Spello) he accedes to the request that the priests of Umbria 
should be allowed to continue their scenic and gladiatorial 
games, but the priests of Tuscany should still hold theirs at 
Volsinii. Firmicus Maternus, the astrologer (about 350 A.D.) 
states the constellations under which gladiators and athletes 
were born, and others, which predetermined them to a horrible 
death in public view. In 365 a law of Valentinian's forbade the 
condemnation of Christians to the School of Gladiators. Pru- 
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dentius vainly besought Honorius to abolish the practice of 
turning a death sentence into a public amusement, and to 
allow only beast-fights in the arena; but in 404 the same 
Emperor prohibited gladiatorial games at Rome, the immediate 
cause being that an Asiatic monk Telemachus, who had rushed 
in amid the combatants to separate them, was torn to pieces 
by the irritated populace. The imperial gladiatorial schools 
had already been abolished in 399. Butin the West the gladia- 
torial games still lingered on. In 410 St. Augustine speaks of 
gladiators as still existent. In the East they ceased by 400 
A.D.; St. Chrysostom in his sermons constantly reprehends 
the Circus and Theatre as sinful and injurious, but never 
mentions the gladiatorial games, which he would certainly 
have attacked with greater zeal and reason. But he and 
other Christian teachers fulminate against the beast-fights as 
inculcating callousness. So, too, presbyter Salvianus of Mar- 
seilles complains of the spectacles at which the main delight 
of the spectators is to see men torn to pieces and devoured 
by animals, and of the futile trouble of penetrating forests 
and deserts, the Alps and snow-clad valleys to capture the 
animals. 

The ludi bestiarii persisted in both East and West at least 
into the sixth century. In 469 Leo and Anthemius prohibited 
the lacrimabiles venationes on Sundays. Turcius Rufus 
Apronianus Asterius, consul in 494, in his MS. of Virgil 
(now at the Medicean library at Florence) boasts of having 
instituted stage-plays, chariot-races and venaiiones in the 
Roman Circus. In 536 Justinian expressly legislated that the 
consuls were to give venationes besides other games. January 
I was devoted to the solemn entry upon office of the new 
magistrate, the second (called mappa) to the games in the 
Circus, the third to a venatio, the fourth to a very popular 
species of venatio called povypépov, at which the people 
could enjoy the courage of men fighting animals, and the fifth 
to very dissolute plays, called wdépvat, on which day tragedians 
and chorus were also seen; on the sixth day there was a 
second mappa ; on the seventh the office was solemnly resigned. 
Two years before, Justinian, writing to the archbishop of 
Constantinople, complained of clerics not abstaining from this 
spectacle. At the same epoch, Cassiodorus at Rome was ad- ` 
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animals, and the many ingenious means of protection, some 
of which have come down to us on the carved ivory lids of the 
invitations sent by the consuls: thus at Rome some efforts 
were being made to make the venatiiones at least a little less 
bloody. 

(co) Wherever Roman civilization set its mark, the amphi- 
theatre also spread ; from Jerusalem to Seville, from Scotland 
to the borders of the Sahara any town of consequence had its 
annual victims of the arena. The yearly magistrates had the 
choice of games they should give, and would often enough defer 
to the popular desire for gladiatorialfights. Officials and priests 
also gave them at their own expense in acknowledgment of 
the honour, as did rich private individuals anxious to make 
a show or win the popular favour. In some cities, such as 
Praeneste, there were special annual curatores to administer 
the communal gladiatorial games or moneys bequeathed for 
the purpose. Such games were subject to legal restrictions, 
relaxations of which had to be sought from the Senate or the 
Emperor. Besides textual information, various monuments, 
and the ruins of amphitheatres in various provinces give some 
indication of the extent of the games. 

Italy was the most prolific in these games, and still exhibits 
most ruins of amphitheatres. No town, however small, had 
not a periodical show of prize-fighters or wild swine and bear- 
baiting, and the larger the town, the larger its expenditure on 
popular amusements, on a scale we should consider extrava- 
gant. Law restricted the outlay to a reasonable sum (e.g,, 
at Urso to 14,000 sesterces or £152 10s.) but custom and 
public opinion no doubt exacted much more from the officials. 
At Urso the whole of the games were to last three or four days, 
but there is evidence to show that in Italian cities gladiatorial 
games and venationes by themselves lasted three or four days. 
Bulls, stags, hares, wild swine and bears were common enough 
in the Apennines, and were often hunted ; but they also had 
leopards, panthers and ostriches (called popularly 'oversea 
sparrows’); and, according to Pliny, in the municipia the 
bestiarii fought in silver armour; this had been one of Caesar's 
extravagances in Rome one hundred years before. In the 
smaller or poorer towns three or four pairs fought; in the 
larger, ten, twenty or thirty. At Pompeii Aulus Clodius. 
Flaccus in his second duumvirate (the highest municipal office) 
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exhibited thirty pairs of athletes, and five of gladiators on his 
own account, and, with his colleagues, thirty-five pairs of gladia- 
tors, bull-fights, and a chase of boars, bears, and other animals. 
Further the advertisements of Pompeii tell of five honovatiores 
as institutors of gladiatorial games. One Numerius Festius 
Ampliatus and his troop is announced as ‘the desire of the 
world’; he appeared there, and probably was an itinerant 
contractor. In Petronius’ romance, Trimalchio’s guests 
converse ofa recent combat given by one of the honoratiores 
and of a pending three days’ one. In Tiberius’ reign the 
people at Pollentia forcibly prevented the burial of a primi- 
pilaris until they had extorted money from the heirs for a gladia- 
torial contest. Martial jibes a* a shoemaker at Bononia who 
gave one, and a fuller at Mutina, and asks where a tavern- 
keeper is to give one next. In one Italian city a honoratior 
who had held the highest city offices, was honoured with a 
statue on a chariot, for his generosity in general and particu- 
larly for having given eight gladiatorial contests, and Floral 
games besides, by imperial permission ; at the solemn dedica- 
tion of it, his son, in his father's presence, exhibited thirty 
pairs of gladiators, and a venatio. At Allifae a ‘citizen of 
splendid generosity’, when made duumvir, gave games of 
thirty pairs of gladiators, and a venatio of African animals, 
and, during his official year, received a contribution of 13,000 
sesterces from the city, gave ‘complete’ venationes, a combat 
of twenty-one gladiators, and, one year later, theatrical plays 
at his own expense. Similar facts are often recorded, graven 
on the pedestals of statues, monuments, and grave-stones, 
so as to perpetuate the generosity of the giver of the festival ; 
inscriptions show how individuals and municipalities vied 
in shedding glory on their native city on such occasions. The 
more murderous, the more splendid they were deemed. On 
the pedestal of a statue erected in 249 A.D., to a citizen who 
had held every office, and given magnificent spectacles, we 
read: ‘At Minturnae he let eleven pairs appear and fight, 
until eleven of Campania’s best gladiators remained on the 
field; he also had ten wild bears hunted to death, as you, 
noble burgesses, well know’. And on the tombstone of one 
of the highest civic officials of Peltuinum, his giving a ‘ three 
days’ gladiatorial fight and four criminals’ is recorded, the 
execution of the latter being regarded as a choice extra. Very 
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probably, providers of festivals requested the corporations 
to provide criminals for their gladiators or animals. 

In the provinces the amphitheatre was most splendid at 
the capitals, and organized by the provincial priests who held 
office for one year, and were, in many respects, the most 
prominent men. Often, it is clear, they owned their own 
bands of gladiators, which regularly passed on to their suc- 
cessors. After Italy, Gaul and North Africa possess most 
amphitheatres ; and these two provinces and Spain favoured 
the sport more than any others. The oldest evidence of the 
existence of Arles (Arelate) is a gladiatorial token cf 63 B.C. ; 
hence, long before Roman literature mentions the town (in 
Caesar) there were combats there. An inscription at Jérez 
de la Frontera records a spectacle with twenty pairs of fighters 
given by an official in honour of the Emperor. In the North 
there are hardly any stone amphitheatres, and the combats 
must have been rarer, but only because the poverty and 
rudeness of the inhabitants, the sparse population and the 
isolation of the Roman towns hindered the spread of Roman 
influence. 

In Greece, superior civilization at least caused less general 
acceptance of armed combats than elsewhere ; yet even there 
they proved irresistible. The first proof of this is when King 
Antiochus Epiphanes gave gladiatorial games for the first 
time in Syria, and perhaps in Greece. The first impression 
was disgust, but repetition changed the feeling into approval ; 
at first he only allowed fights up to the point of wounding ; 
later, up to the death of one combatant. Then volunteers 
engaged themselves for trifling pay. And the close associa- 
tion of Rome with Greece after the conquest rendered easier 
the introduction of this and other Roman customs into Greece, 
the centre being Caesar's Roman colony of Corinth. For 
Corinth was non-Greek in character, and a wealthy port with 
a large corrupted mob; hence, the games would there be 
popular, and it is the only town in Greece where (before the 
second century) an amphitheatre can be traced; its ruins 
still exist. Athens, too, for jealousy of Corinth, followed 
suit; and, at the end of the first century, there were only a 
few places, such as Rhodes, which had not seen gladiators. 
Plutarch recommends the governors of towns to abolish gladia- 
torial combats, or, at least, to limit and hamper the demand. 
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But his complaints of the uneducated rich, who did not dis- 
dain even this mode of corrupting the people and gaining 
honour, shows his counsel to have been a counsel of despair. 
Venationes found an easier introduction, especially as bull- 
fights were already common. ‘ Any one who would gain popu- 
lar favour ’, says Dio of Prusa, ‘must get not only jugglers, 
actors and athletes, but a wild lion or a hundred bulls, or even, 
should he desire to please the mob, the unspeakable thing’ 
(gladiators). Hadrian at one spectacle in the Athenian 
stadium had a hundred animals hunted. But, in Greece, 
only the scum of the people liked the gruesome pleasure ; 
the educated unanimously condemned. Like Plutarch, Dio 
of Prusa and Lucian express abhorrence of the gladiatorial 
combats, as barbarous, brutish, murderous, and injurious, 
as depriving the country of its bravest. A Neo-Pythagorean, 
a zealot against meat, says that the degeneration of taste 
infected the other senses, and the eye no longer took pleasure 
in dances, pictures and statues, but in death and wounds and 
fights as the most precious spectacle. Demonax, the philoso- 
pher, advised the Athenians, before introducing it, to demolish 
the altar of pity. Julian forbade priests to frequent the 
theatre and considered they and their sons should abstain 
from the venationes. 

Gladiatorial combats found their way far more easily into 
Asia Minor with its mixed half-Asiatic population, and all 
the East, except Palestine. In Asia Minor Strabo knew of 
an amphitheatre at Nysa in Caria, and one at Laodicea on 
the Lycus was built in 79. Alexandria had one under Augus- 
tus. 

(d) In all parts of the Roman Empire ruins of amphitheatres 
are found, the most and largest in Italy and Southern France, 
the fewest in Greece and the Eastern provinces. Their 
preservation varies with their history. Some fell into disuse 
in antiquity, after the gladiatorial games ceased, and their 
masonry was used for other buildings, as at Verona under 
Gallienus, and in Catania under Theodoric, with his express 
permission. This manner of destruction lasted all through 
the Middle Ages and modern times, and accounts for the prac- 
tical demolition of the greater number. Often, too, in wars 
and feuds, and in the stormy centuries of the early Middle 
Ages, they were turned into fortresses, especially by the Arabs. 
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The defenders fortified them with moats and towers, and 
rams thundered and arrows and firebrands were directed 
against the arched entrances, through which surged the gaily- 
clad crowds of old. Or, in times of peace, poverty crouched 
by the ancient walls and worked fresh destruction. In many 
places they became the resorts of prostitution, and in the mould- 
ering arches the dregs of men found clandestine means of 
crime. Or treasure-seekers dug up the refuse, in the hope 
of unearthing the remains of ancient wealth ; and magicians 
found a fit place for their craft in the gruesome ruins. Now 
and again the arena was used for tourneys and ordeals. Or 
elsewhere the bloodstained ground was ploughed over and the 
vine and the olive luxuriated on the walls. And new tradi- 
tions of these ancient sites arose, and peopled them with 
ghosts and spirits: they were called fairy grottoes. At 
Pola the amphitheatre is perfect without, and within a ruin ; 
it was said to be the work of a fairy who was to build a palace 
in one night, and was interrupted at cock-crow. At Bordeaux 
and Poitiers the amphitheatres are called palais Gallienne 
after a Moorish Princess Galiana, loved (according to an 
old Spanish legend) by Charlemagne: for her sake he dis- 
guised himself and went to Toledo, and overcame his rival at 
the tourney. An old well near the Tagus is still called ež 
palacio de Galiana. Learned tradition connected it with 
the Emperor Gallienus. 

The history of some of these ruins may be traced in outline. 
When the Franks under Chlodwig in 508 invaded Southern 
France, the Goths fortified the amphitheatre at Nimes; 
dug a deep moat round it, erected two square towers, which 
were not pulled down till 1809, and quarters for the garrison 
inside; henceforth it was called castrum arenarum. From 
720-737 it was a fortress of the Saracens, who were driven out 
by Charles Martel after a brave resistance. His attempt 
to burn it down failed. The amphitheatre remained a fort- 
ress down to the end of the fourteenth century, and was held 
by a kind of knightly order, the milites castri arenarum. 
Then, in time, it became the habitation of the poor, its interior 
filled with hovels, and was for several centuries a quartier 
des arènes with a population of 2,000, who spoke a dialect 
of their own. In 1533 Francis I visited Nimes, and was 
amazed at the remains of antiquity. He knelt down to 
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decipher the inscriptions, and rubbed off the dust with his 
handkerchief. The city presented him with a silver model 
of the amphitheatre, but did not carry out his order to destroy 
the hovels. In 1809 the arena was cleared. Now the eques- 
trian sports, wrestling-bouts and bull-fiphts, so popular at 
Nimes, are held in it, and it can still seat 15,000. The neigh- 
bouring amphitheatre of Arles fared similarly; Henry IV 
had designed its clearing and the erection of an obelisk 
found in the bed of the Rhóne. 

At Fréjus the Saracens who were invading and plundering 
Provence built a fortified camp in the amphitheatre. The _ 
population had left the town after its utter destruction, but 
gradually came back at the request of the bishops, who admin- 
istered the Church from the seventh century; the new town 
was fortified in the tenth century by Bishop Riculph out of 
dread of the barbarians. The materials were taken from the 
amphitheatre, which was also destroyed, so as not to afford the 
Saracens any point of vantage. Thus it became a complete 
ruin. When Charles V was threatening a siege of Fréjus, 
(which he did not carry out), the destruction of what still 
stood erect was part of the scheme of defence. In 1828 it 
was excavated. 

The amphitheatre at Verona was first destroyed in ancient 
times; some of its stones can be seen in the wall hurrledly 
erected in defence, when, under Gallienus, a barbarian in- 
vasion was apprehended. A description of the town in King 
Pepin's day calls it the 'labyrinth, out of which one could 
only find the way with a lamp, or thread’; and Bishop 
Rather, the ‘circus, named the arena’. At this time (tenth 
century) and later it was used as a fortress, and later for legal 
and other duels. In 1263 some Visconti had the right to 
an impost of twenty-five live on every duel fought there, in 
return for which they kept the ring clear with armed men. 
In the time of the Scaligers and at other times, great men 
were beheaded in it. During the fifteenth century it was the 
home of prostitutes, who paid the city a tax for it. As in all 
cities where there were amphitheatres, its stones had been 
removed for building material; but Verona is distinguished 
by her early care for its preservation. In a Statute of 1228 
the podestà promises to pay from the communal purse 500 
isre in his first half year of office for the restoration of the 
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arena, a large sum ín those days; a second Statute, before 
1376, orders the arena to be locked and the keys kept by 
the community, as many crimes was committed in it; any 
damage to the walls or pollution of the building was to be 
punished. In 1474 a Statute forbids the removal of stones 
and steps. But most of the latter had already vanished ; in 
I480 a poet calls it gradibus vacua. In the sixteenth century 
the restoration began. After 1545 a citizen was periodically 
elected to supervise the preservation of the ruins; in 1568 
money was collected for the restoration of the steps; in 1579 
a tax to be raised every fourth year was introduced to provide 
for restoration, and a quarter of the fines were also to be 
devoted to this end. Similar resolutions were frequently 
passed by the Councils of the Twelve and the Fifty. In the 
seventeenth century two President dell’? Avena were nomin- 
ated, Often, as in 1622 and 1654, tourneys were held in it; 
as also in the sixteenth century and earlier, e.g., in 1222. 
In 1716 a tilt at the ring took place in honour of the Elector 
of Bavaria. Marchese Maffei, the author of the history of 
his native city, from which we quote, at the end of bis book 
beseeches the noble youth of Verona to use this unique amphi- 
theatre from time to time to exhibit their courage. When 
Napoleon visited the town in 1805, a dog and bull-fight was 
performed in the amphitheatre, and 40,000 voices greeted 
him, a striking incident at such a place. At the Congress 
of 1820 fireworks or races were held there and the ' police 
drove up the neighbouring population to fill the huge circle 
and duly honour the guests '. 

But the greatest of these ruins is the Colosseum.  Avarice 
and fanaticism soon stripped it of its decorations, but Íts walls 
survived the Empire in their entirety for many a century, 
and in the eighth century evoked this cry of admiration: ‘ As 
long as the Coliseum stands, Rome will stand ; when it falls, 
Rome will fall; when Rome falls, the world wil fall’, In 
1084 the first destruction began, when Robert Guiscard 
devastated the town between Mons Caelius and the Capitol ; 
internal feuds produced further destruction, when it became in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the fortress of the Frangi- 
pani, the leading family of the regione di Colosseo, one of the 
thirteen divisions of Rome. In 1244 Frederick II forced them 
to resign part to the Annibaldi, who gave refuge to Conradin 
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in 1268 after the battle of Tagliacozzo. In the beginning of 
the fourteenth century it came into the power of the People 
and Senate of Rome, who on September 3, 1332, held a great 
bull-fight in it. All the barons of the neighbourhood were 
invited ; three noble ladies had the duty of assigning the 
ladies of the city their places; the names of the fighters, 
taken by lot, were announced, as well as their colours and 
mottoes. Eighteen of them remained on the field, nine were 
wounded, and eleven bulls killed ; the bodies of the Paladins 
who fell were buried with great pomp, attended by the thronged 
people,in Santa Maria Maggiore and San Giovanni del Laterano. 
In 1381 the Senate and People presented a third of the Colos- 
seum to the Fraternity of the Chapel of the Sancta Sanc- 
torum, in return for their work in restoring order in that region ; 
for the ruin had become a mere robbers’ den. The Brother- 
hood walled up some of the upper arches, and thus made 
some corridors for a hospital, afterwards united with the 
Lateran hospital Native and foreign pilgrims flocked in 
to kiss the soil of so many martyrdoms, and, out of their alms, 
a chapel was built on the height of the ancient podium and 
a hermit's dwelling erected beside; above the Chapel was 
built a walled-in stage, on which every Good Friday a Passion 
Play was performed, which is mentioned in many documents 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; under Pius III it 
was discontinued. Meanwhile the amphitheatre was being 
steadily stripped for building purposes. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth century Poggio complained that ‘ Roman stupidity’ 
had reduced the remains of the Colosseum to ashes. Paul II 
used the squares of travertine to build the palace of San Marco 
di Venezia, and Cardinal Riario for the Cancellaria built by 
Bramante, and Paul III for the Palazzo Farnese. Sixtus 
V designed erecting a cloth fabric in the Colosseum and work- 
men's dwellings, but died before carrying out his plan. A 
concession for holding bull-fights in it was given in 1671 to 
two competitors for two years; but no one availed himself 
of it. In the Jubilee of 1675, to prevent further misuse and 
profanation, the entrance arches were bricked up. In 1727 
we read of a licence to the hermit to sell the grass that grew 
in it, But all measures for its security failed, until Benedict 
XIV was induced by a murderous assault on the hermit in 
174% to make ampler provision for its preservation. Under 
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Pius VII restoration began, which, unfortunately, has pro- 
ceeded with the usual Italian disregard of the style and 
character of the original. 

In 1864 the Colosseum was no longer the building that 
evoked for Byron the ghosts of the dead who drenched the 
ground with their blood, flitting about in the moon-lit ruins. 
The luxuriant greenery on the walls had disappeared, and the 
modern brick was in staring contrast with the ancient traver- 
tine squares. On the top of the wails there were telegraph- 
wires; and a French sentry stood at the entrance. Two 
aiternoons in every week a Capucine monk preached in the 
arena to an audience of devout women of the lowest classes, 
and the walls then re-echoed once more with songs of praise 
and penance, 
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The theatre, the least costly and troublesome of the spec- 
tacles, was the most frequent and the least appreciated. 
From the beginning of the Empire Rome had three permanent 
theatres, which all together did not seat as many as the amphi- 
theatre. Probably plays were performed in all three at once 
only very exceptionally; usually the theatre of Pompey 
sufficed. What with the powerful excitement of circus and 
arena, the stage could only draw its audience by ignoble 
means, rough jokes and sensual by-play: thus, far from 
counteracting the corrupting influences of circus and arena, 
it heightened them. 

Of the types of drama then existing, under the Empire the 
two lowest prevailed, the ateliana and the mimus. The atel- 
lana was a sort of Punch and Judy show; it originated in 
Campania, where it still flourishes, but was early transplanted 
to Rome : from an improvisation, in Sulla’s time it had become 
literary. A short piece generally in one act was performed 
by four stock figures or masks, the prototypes of the modern 
Italian comedy of character. These were Pappus the dotard, 
now the pantaloon ; Dossennus the wise man, now the dottore, 
a schoolmaster or soothsayer ; and the glutton and the booby, 
Bucco and Maccus. Many titles of atellanae have come down 
from earlier times, which indicate the subjects treated : prob- 
ably the subjects remained the same under the Empire. 
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There were also travesties of myths, e.g.; the stories of Pen- 
theus, or the supposititious Agamemnon. Or nationalities were 
brought on the stage, such as ‘the Campanians ', ‘ the Trans- 
alpine Gauls ’, ‘the soldiers of Pometia ', and the city was no 
doubt much tickled by provincial speech and manners. 
Still more subjects were drawn from rural life, e.g., ‘The Kid, 
the Sick Boar, the Boar in Health, the Cow, the Poultry-yard, 
the Vintagers, the Woodcutters’; or the occupations of 
town, e.g., ‘fishermen, painters, criers’, and above all the 
fullers, who played a large part on the Roman stage. Other 
titles give the four actors in various comic situations, e.g., 
‘the two Macci: Maccus as an old maid, as a soldier, as a 
publican, in exile; the two Dossenni, Pappus the farmer, 
Pappus’ bride; Bucco in the gladiatorial school’. Ghosts 
often appeared aswell. This popular comedy was grotesque, 
full of broad humour and indecent references. 

The mime was a loosely constructed character-sketch of 
common life, as short as the atelianae, but without its stock 
types. Like the afellana it was used as an interlude or after- 
piece to other plays, and was, in Cicero’s time, the more 
popular; under the Empire the mime is more often speci- 
fically mentioned ; it was the longest lived species of drama, 
and survived the Empire of the west, and in the East, in the 
time of Justinian, had full sway of the stage, as tragedy, music 
and juggling wearied the public. Surviving titles indicate 
the same subjects as those of the atellanae, but they were drawn 
from town rather than country life, especially that of the lower 
classes and artisans; they also represented scenes from foreign 
life, and, occasionally, mythological incidents. Lentulus and 
Hostilius’ mimes, according to Tertullian, ridiculed the 
gods; made Anubis an adulterer, and Luna a man ; whipped 
Diana off the stage, read the will of Jupiter deceased, or quizzed 
the three famishing Hercules. ‘Anubis as adulterer’ pos- 
sibly referred to the seduction, in Tiberius’ reign, of a noble 
lady, by a lover in the disguise of Anubis, or something similar. 
In a mime played on the day of the murder of Caligula, the 
crucifixion of the famous brigand Laureolus was acted, the 
flow of blood imitated, and scoffed at by bystanders. In 
another mime performed in the theatre of Marcellus in the 
presence of Vespasian, a dog played the principal part, took 
a narcotic, and slept and awoke regularly, to the general 
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astonishment. Plays with motives of pettifoggery and 
demagogy were often represented, but adultery and love 
affairs were the principal themes. The surprised lover escaped 
the husband by being trundled away in a box; the 
husband sent his pretty wife to a dangerous enemy, to 
purchase safety by her charms, and so forth. Or Fate proved 
miraculously generous or just, as in modern farces; beggars 
were suddenly enriched, and rich men, forced to flee, ran 
across the stage with their cloaks round their head, except 
their ears, with which they anxiously listened for their pur- 
suers. Abuse and blows, and resounding slapson the ears of 
fat-cheeked boobies (stupidi) were regular incidents of the 
horse-play. The language was full of vulgar turns of expres- 
sion,and the humour coarse, with an abundance of grimaces, 
scurrilous gestures, and, above all, grotesque dances to 
the flute. Under the Empire mimes borrowed from the 
ousted comedies a larger number of actors, and sustained 
action. But, as before, pieces with easy dénouements were 
common; to terminate the piece, one character, e.g., the 
detected lover, ran away, the music stopped, and a dance 
marked the end. The scenery was very simple. The mimes 
acted in the front of the stage, without the buskin of comedy 
or mask, in a motley harlequin's dress, with a mantle flung over 
it; a curtain cut off the back of the stage. Next to the princi- 
pal actor, on whom the success of the farce depended, ranked 
the character of the booby or the parasite, distinguished by 
fat cheeks, bald head, and probably a special costume. 
The mime was the most frankly outrageous of the farces 
in immorality and obscenity. During the Republic this 
licence was excused by the character of the Games of Flora, 
at which they were mostly performed ; later, this excuse 
failed them. In the mimes, and nowhere else, female parts 
were played by women, who would dance at the request of 
the audience, throwing off their upper garments, and appearing 
almost naked. Ovid quite rightly objected to his poems 
being called immoral, when emperor and senate, women, girls, 
even children went to see mimes, where the one theme 
was the cuckold, and where eye and ear alike saw and heard 
indecencies. And the lewdest scenes were the most applauded, 
and the best paid by the praetors. Martial, too, said that 
women who went to the mimes need not object to his most 
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indecent verse: in his eighth book, which was dedicated to 
the emperor, he restrained his ‘mimic licence of speech’. 
Hence the Christian pulpit unsparingly denounced—probably 
ineffectively— visits to the theatre. Salvianus asks his Chris- 
tian readers on their conscience, if, on one and the same day, 
there be a church festival and a theatrical performance, how 
many Christians prefer the words of Christ to those of the 
mime; and yet, the theatre taints the soul, the eye and the 
ear with unspeakable presentations of immorality. A proof 
of this licence is afforded in Aelian’s characterizing a courtesan 
of the lowest kind as ‘less restrained than an actress in the 
mimes’. And Procopius’ accounts of Theodora’s mimic per- 
formances give the same impression, if she, who was afterwards 
Empress of Christian Byzantium, out-shamed the most shame- 
less of Roman dancers. Further, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, female dancers not infrequently performed on the 
stage and elsewhere absolutely naked. 

A speech in defence of the mimes, composed by Choricius, a 
rhetor under Justinian, shows that in the Eastern Empire 
of that date, the subject and manner of these farces were 
essentially the same as they had been in the west. There 
were scenes of adultery, in which the husband ordered a slave 
to bring him a sword to kill the adulterer, and then decided 
it was better to prosecute; or scenes of sodomy, frequently 
enacted. The indecent songs in these plays were set to easy 
melodies and heard in every street. Representations of the 
Trojan War, of fights between Trojans and Myrmidons, must 
have been travesties. In the mimes the most various per- 
sonages were represented, masters, slaves, pedlars, sausage- 
sellers, cooks, hosts, guests, people in commercial relations, 
stammering children, lovers, hot-tempered young men, and 
others who appeased them. Some pieces were sensible through- 
out; husbands were made to incite their wives to continence 
and good fame, or good and bad soldiers or rhetors were 
opposed, and the bad ones hissed, the good applauded. The 
mimes had to have good voices, to know how to dance and 
look bewitching. Further, the shaven heads of boobies and 
parasites were regular features, and resounding boxes on the 
ear were lavishly distributed. 

Mimes and a£ellanae were liberally used in Rome for allusions 
to public affairs and to the Emperors even. Actors and 
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public came to an understanding ; significant passages rela- 
ting to the present were accentuated, so that there could be 
no mistake about the meaning ; improvisations and gags were 
inserted, and the certainty of a clamorous reception made 
actors, and poets even, careless of the risk. But, generally, 
the emperors found it best to wink at such allusions as far as 
possible, Julius Caesar even had to tolerate an allusion of 
Laberius, the writer and actor of mimes, to his coup d’état; 
after his murder, Cicero asked Atticus to report to him the 
gibes of the mimes and the reception they met with. Oncea 
mime was being performed in Augustus' presence, and the 
words ‘Oh the good and gentle master’ were recited; a 
general burst of applause broke out to interpret the words 
as an appreciation of the emperor; Augustus received the 
outburst in stern silence, and on the following day rebuked 
such flattery by a sharply worded edict. On another occasion, 
the audience interpreted an inoffensive verse as an allusion 
to Augustus’ effeminacy. During Tiberius’ residence at 
Capri, a passage in an alelana, hinting at his debauchery, 
was received with wild applause. In 22 or 23 A.D., some years 
before his leaving Rome, Tiberius was induced by the reports 
of some praetors as to the impudence of the actors, to address 
to the Senate an intimation they must proceed against the 
atellanae, as the frivolity of the entertainment surpassed the 
bounds of decency. How this was effected there is no record ; 
historians only mention the banishment of the pantomimes 
for quite different reasons. Caligula had one composer of 
atellanae burnt alive in the arena for a jest that might have been 
intended to reflect upon him. After Nero's murder of his 
mother, one afellana actor, Datus, accompanied the words 
' Hail, Father, Hail, Mother' with the gestures of a man 
drinking and swimming, hinting at the poisoning of Claudius 
and the drowning of Agrippina: Nero was content with 
banishing him from Italy. Galba was reputed harsh and 
avaricious; when he entered Rome as Emperor, at the next 
atellana, a well-known choral song was sung, in which the 
family complained of the return of the old master from the 
country ; the audience joined in and repeated the verse several 
times. At this epoch this stage licence seemed compatible 
even with a solemn funeral. At Vespasian's obsequies, the 
archimimus Favor acted Vespasian, and endeavoured to 
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reproduce his character and language ; he was asked what the 
funeral cost, and answered: ‘ten million sesterces, but 
give me 100,000, and then, if you like, throw me into the Tiber '. 
Helvidius Priscus the younger was executed by Domitian 
for turning his atellana Paris and Oenone into a satire on the 
emperor's divorce. Marullus, a writer of mimes, might freely 
scoff at Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus on the stage, and 
unmistakable references were made in mimes to the 
well-known amours of Faustina and the disgraceful life of: 
Commodus; the Emperor Maximinus, who knew no Greek, 
was publicly insulted in his presence in that language. In the 
Eastern Empire mimes enjoyed the same licence. Choricius 
states they freely criticised high officials and the emperors 
even, and effected, if not the removal of grievances, at least 
their attempted concealment. Further mimes on the stage 
not infrequently mimicked great personages. Seneca says 
of one Hostius Quadra, that he was a man of incessant 
lewdness on the stage. Vitalis, the mime, says on his grave- 
stone: ‘Any one I represented shivered, as though at his 
double ; and many women whom I imitated on the stage blushed 
and were overcome with confusion '. 

The masses then were satisfied with these farces, but the 
cultured, who desired an artistic drama, were too few to main- 
tain it, since it did not attract the ruder elements. Petronius’ 
Trimalchio says he has bought a troop of comedians, but 
prefers they should play atelianae. Prolific writers of tragedy 
and comedy (which, at their best, were mere imitations of 
Greek models) had long ceased to exist: a few stragglers 
survived to the end of the first century. The last writer 
of artistic dramas, known to have had his plays acted, was 
Lucius Pomponius Bassus, the consular, under Claudius; 
most of the dramas were only intended for the study or salon. 
New mimes were written down to the end of the Empire, on 
ephemeral topics. The statement that Genesius (who was 
afterwards martyred) played in a mime under Diocle- 
tian, and ridiculed Christian baptism, is quite credible. And 
what demand there was for artistic drama was fully met by 
the ancient tragedies and comedies, in more or less modernized 
forms, 

The only Roman comedy (fogata) recorded as acted under 
the Empire is Afranius' Fire (Incendium) ; ít was played at 
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a great festival given by Nero, and the actors were allowed 
the plunder of the real house which was burnt on the stage. 


:. Probably this style of comedy remained on the boards. Of 


artistic dramas, however, the New Comedy of the Greeks 


(represented chiefly by Menander, and imitated by Plautus 


and Terence) retained the firmest hold on popular favour. In 
Rome, in Italy and the provinces, the stock figures of travestied 
gods, doddering kindly fathers, mawkish sons, cunning slaves, 
braggarts, whores, etc., delighted audiences for centuries. 
To keep interest alive in these well-worn plays, known to most 
of the spectators, at least at Rome, good acting must have 
been essential. A comedian’s training was at the end of the 
first century, and probably later, a strict tradition, and rhe- 
toricians recommended their pupils to learn their correctness of 
expression, apt delivery, modulation of the voice, deportment, 
and the play of eye and hand. One of Marcus Aurelius’ 


‘first teachers was Geminus, the comedian, and, probably, 


an all-round education included elocution lessons from a 
comedian. The studied elegance, which the Ciceronian 
epoch admired in Roscius, had become old-fashioned and 
ridiculous a century later: ‘a sombre, undecorated piece of 
antiquity ', says Tacitus, ‘would have been as intolerable 
to the audience at judicial proceedings, as the gestures of a 
Roscius or Ambivius Turpio on the stage '. Acting had become 
more realistic, but still less so than on the contemporary 
German stage. Actors took their parts seriously : Quintilian 
often saw them leave the stage weeping after an affecting 
scene. The manner of declamation approximated to every- 
day speech, but was no mere copy; it added style and 
nobility. Gestures followed an exact school; Quintilian’s 
precise precepts for an orator's gesticulations imply similar 


- conventions for the stage on a larger and sharper scale. The 


pace of walking was to follow the nature of the róle, to be 
slower for youths, old men, soldiers and married women, and 
quicker for slaves, maid-servants, parasites and fishermen. 

In the time of Juvenal and Quintilian the great comedians 
on the Roman stage were Greeks; Juvenal calls them born 
actors; Demetrius and Stratocles were the most famous. 
Quintilian's sketch of both shows how sharply the line was 
drawn between the licit and illicit, and how keenly any trans- 
gression was felt. Demetrius had a splendid voice, great 
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beauty and a fine figure, and played quiet parts best, such as 
gods, youths, fathers, wives, and respectable old ladies; in 
passionate gesture, prolonged and harmonious exclamations 
he was unrivalled ; as also in his skill in inflating his garments 
by respiration as he walked, and his movements on his right 
side. Stratocles had a sharper voice, possessed great 
vivacity and adaptability, could venture on a laugh, out of 
harmony with his mask, or even shrug his shoulders. He 
was best as decrepit old men, rascally slaves, parasites and 
pandars. Both actors allowed themselves to break the rules, 
not out of ignorance, but in complaisance with popular taste. 
Further, the best effects of the one would be frightful in the 
other. Juvenal, besides these two, names Antiochus, and 
Haemus for his adaptability, as great artists, and mentions as 
perfect performances the three female characters of the 
palliata—the matron, the courtesan, and the maiden. 

Far more than comedy, tragedy found an audience among 
the educated minority. The nerves of the mass were attuned 
to the arena, and unaffected even by the most horrid realism. 
The mimicry of the stage could not affect them, and ideal 
figures were meaningless shadows; how should they care 
for Hecuba ? But, even in cultured circles, they were few 
who did not prefer the merry scenes of Plautus, which all 
seemed drawn from their own actuality, to the fates of the 
rulers and heroes of primitive Greece, Besides, the costumes 
made tragedians look like ghosts from a dead world ; strange 
figures in cothurni, as though on stilts, padded out, and wrapped 
in long trailing garments, with lofty wigs, with masks with 
mouths big enough to swallow the audience: they must have 
seemed ugly or laughable. Philostratus says that at one 
town in Baetica the inhabitants had never seen a tragedian ; 
the first one they saw frightened them out of the theatre. 
Even in the late Republic, magnificence of scenery had become 
the best or the only means of keeping public attention in a 
tragedy. Military evolutions of great companies of foot 
and horse, huge processions, triumphal or otherwise, with all 
sorts of costly foreign garbs and exhibitions, such as ships, 
chariots, booty of war, giraffes and white elephants even— 
the piece lasted four hours or more in consequence—such were 
the devices that constituted the chief attraction of tragedy, 
even in the time of Horace. ‘Even among the knights’, 
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he says, ‘the delight of the ear has degenerated into mere 
cozening of the eye’. Those who enjoyed an artistic produc- 
tion, came to see, not the play, but the mise-en-scène, not the 
poet, but the actor. Hence dramatic interest lapsed ; tragedy 
was dissolved into a succession of single effective scenes, in 
which the actors could best exhibit their skill, and the 
development of the drama was sacrificed, as a matter of 
indifference to the spectators. True, perfect tragedies, in 
abridgment, were still acted at Rome and in the provinces 
(especially the Greek ones), but probably only until the second 
century, when tragedy was replaced by choric scenes and 
pantomimic dances. 

For music and dancing had of old been essential parts of 
the stage, Greek or Roman. Pure opera, without any spoken 
parts, was unknown to antiquity, for iambic dialogue was 
always spoken. But the composer had almost as large a 
share as the poet for a great part of the drama. In the dialogue 
the actor welded together elocution and gesture, but in 
lyrical monologue, gesture became dance, and elocution song. 
Hence, either one mode of expression had to be abandoned, 
or two exponents called into play. In fact, two different artists 
performed ; this proves, better than aught else, how little 
ancient drama strove after, and how little ancient audiences 
desired, illusion; the stage never permitted of any false idea 
that anything real was in progress. The stage, of set purpose, 
rejected realism ; the acting was to be understood and criti- 
cised only as a product of art, which not only had no reality, 
but excluded any notion of it. Certainly, tragedians must 
always have been skilled singers, and often, if not mostly, 
have kept their vocal parts, but it also often happened that 
they played their parts in unspoken pantomimic dance, 
whilst a singer stood quietly by and spoke the words which 
should have been theirs. This strange separation of elocution 
and action seemed quite natural; in Pliny's time poets had 
their works recited before a large audience by men with a 
better voice, and accompanied them by ‘ play of countenance, 
gesture, and murmurs of applause '. 

This severance of song and dance on the stage heralded the 
dissolution of tragedy into its elements. By the decay of 
feeling for drama, and the greater appreciation for dance 
and song, the process was completed; at the close of the 
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Republic, performances of vocalists, dancers with a flute 
accompaniment, were given as complete in themselves. 
At this point only those pieces will be considered which retain 
some vestige of the dramatic, namely, the pantomimes, and 
tragedians' recitations, of which the former was connected 
and self-complete, the latter rhapsodical. We know little of 
these tragic performances, as they never even approximately 
had the vogue of the pantomimes on the public stage. 
Tragedians, as in the real drama, appeared in masks and full 
costume. But they practically confined themselves to song, 
with some action, which, however, remained a secondary 
feature, unless a full performance were given with a second 
actor. It is absolutely uncertain, whether this actor, who 
is sometimes mentioned, stood beside the vocalist; whether 
the soloists had a choir to accompany them; whether 
the same tragedian played several parts in succession ; whether, 
and how, the various solos were linked together; whether 
mulae personae completed the representation ; whether, and 
how, spoken dialogues went with the solos. This much only 
is clear, that the tragedians' solos were the kernel of the 
performance, and monopolized public attention. This was the 
drama Nero loved to appear in, relying on his imagined skill 
as a vocalist. He sang, according to Suetonius, tragic scenes 
in masks, which, if male, and representing gods and heroes, 
were made like him, and if female, for goddesses and heroines, 
like his lady-loves. He sang as Canace parturiens, Orestes 
the matricide, Oedipus blinded, and Hercules mad. It is 
said that a young soldier, who was standing sentry, whilst 
he was acting Hercules Furens, saw him dressing for the part 
and being fettered, and rushed in to set him free. It was also 
observed that, in his last public appearance as an actor, a very 


famous version of Oedipus in Exile, his song ended with the - 


words: 'My wife, my father, and mother are driving me unto 
death’. The text is in Greek, and Roman tragedy may often 
have been in Greek; a foreign language in opera would not 
disturb the hearers, any more than modern Italian opera 
outside Italy. In fact, Greek and even other languages were 
heard on the Roman stage ; Caesar and Augustus let ‘actors in 
all languages’ appear. At Nero’s festival of the Juvenalia 
in 59, ‘nobility nor age nor past offices excused any one from 
appearing as a Greek or Latin actor’. But it is not certain 
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whether entire Greek dramas were played, which is possible, 
or semi-dramatic, semi-miusical recitals of Greek texts. Fur- 
ther, vocal recitais from tragedies subsisted down to the time 
of Justinian at least, when they wearied the audience. Chori- 
cius mentions scenes from the Orestes and the Medea, and 
says à good voice was of far more consequence in a tragedian 
than in à mime. 

Pantomimic performances on the stage attained to far greater 
significance. Pantomimic action had long been regarded as a 
more important means of representation than recitation and 
song, for, in the drama, the actor, having to renounce either 
acting or singing, left the singing to the vocalist who did not 
act, and expressed the meaning of the poetry himself. As 
masks were worn, play of countenance had to be effected by 
action ; and the use of gesture was ampler, finer, more culti- 
vated and vivid than to-day, as numerous references prove, 
and the livelier gesticulations of Southerners. And in the 
cosmopolitan population of Rome, this form of language was 
universally comprehensible, and hence was favoured by the 
stage, which it soon monopolized. 

Dramatic dance was developed into an independent art 
under Augustus about 22 B.c. by Pylades, the Cilician, and 
Bathyllus of Alexandria. Their most famous rivals were 
Nomius the Syrian, Hylas the Carian from Salmacis, Pierus 
of Tibur and one Gaius Theoros, who, in an inscription recently 
unearthed, is called ‘the light and conqueror of the panto- 
mimes, who enchanted even the God (the Emperor); how 
should men hesitate to follow the god ?’ This new specializa- 
tion was restricted to tragedy ; the pantomime replaced 
expiring tragedy, and comic pantomime fell into disuse. The 
practice was to link together the sensational moments in a 
series of lyrical solos, acted by a single pantomime, who acted 
severa] parts in succession, male and female, whilst the text 
was sung, not as in the drama by a single vocalist, but by a 
chorus. The text-books of pantomimes sometimes were 
original, but more often adaptations from Roman and Greek 
literature. Great poets even condescended to write such 
fabulae salticae ; Lucan is said to have written fourteen. The 
pantomimes paid liberally for them. Statius received nothing 
but praise for his Thebais, but a large sum for selling an unknown 
text for an Agave to Paris, the celebrated dancer. Generally, 
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however, and probably rightly, such texts were regarded as 
worthless, Plutarch says that dancing was associated with 
second-rate poetry only, and therefore held sway in senseless, 
uncritical theatres, but was spurned by all intellectual and 
loity-minded men. The subjects, being borrowed from tragedy, 
were nearly all mythological, very seldom historical. True, 
Lucian says the history of the world from the beginning down 
to the death of Cleopatra—a limit no poet under the Empire 
might transgress—was grist for the pantomime; but the 
tragedy of Polycrates and his daughter, and Seleucus' passion 
for Stratonice, his son's bride, are the only historical subjects 
he mentions, excepting the death of Cleopatra; no such sub- 
jects are mentioned elsewhere, whilst the number of the 
mythological known is very great. A few themes were taken 
from Roman legend, from Virgil a Turnus, in which Nero was 
to appear, and a Dido pantomime (also after Virgil), popular 
on the stage as late as Macrobius, and a few from Egypt, such 
as the story of Osiris, and the Transformation of the Gods ; 
but Greece was the source of nearly all the legends, some of 
which may have been first dramatized in this form. Subjects 
of deep tragedy were utilized, such as Atreus and Thyestes, 
Ajax, and Hercules furens, Niobe, Hector. But the favourite 
selections were love-stories, some of doubtful morality, from 
the divine cycle, the adventures of Jupiter, Venus and Adonis, 
Venus and Mars enmeshed by Vulcan, Apollo and Daphne, 
and so forth ; or from the heroic tales, Phaedra and Hippo- 
lytus, Meleager and Atalanta, Protesilaus and Laodamia, 
Jason and Medea, Achilles at Scyrus, Achilles and Briseis, 
Ariadne at Naxos, Pasiphae, Cinyras and Myrrha; Cinyras 
and Myrrha was acted at the feast given by Caligula on the 
day of his murder, and the abundant blood that fell from 
the suicide hero was taken as an omen of the Emperor's fall. 
Such subjects, during the whole of the Empire, were acted 
by pantomimes on every stage, and drew the best audiences. 

The libretto of pantomimes was derived from tragedy, or 
was in form tragic, but unity of place must have been pre- 
served, and no change of scene made necessary ; at least, there 
is no mention of such a change or other scenery, which must 
have been as simple asintragedy. Thechoir, besides singing 
the text, may have sung in the intervals, as the performance, 
like the récitative in a modern oratorio, must have had some 
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continuous story, and thus the dancers would have had time 
to change mask and costume. Pylades in 22 B.c. introduced 
a chorus in the stead of the single tragic vocalist, and a rich 
orchestral accompaniment in place of the simple flutes. In 
reply to a question what his novelty consisted in, he quoted 
from Homer: ‘ AtAàv cuptyywy T. évorjy opaddy T ávÜpemav' 
(‘the sound of flutes and pipes and the turmoil of men’), 
In this orchestra there were flutes and  evpeyyes and 
cymbals, citharae and lyres, and time was kept by a scabellum, 
an instrument consisting of two plates bound together and 
attached to the sole of the foot, which were clanged together 
at the start. The music was of course also intended as a guide to 
the dancer’s movements. This kind of music was no better 
than the usual texts ; it was full of noise and trills, effeminate, 
undignified and unrestrained, intended to please the vulgar 
ear; and the more earnest connoisseurs thought the rule of 
the pantomime on the stage spelt the decay of music. 

The increasing subordination of music and song to dance 
meant the increasing monopolization by the pantomime of 
all the interest. The dance might be made intelligible by the 
chorus, but the aim of the new kind of drama was to make 
dumb show self-sufficient, a task all the harder when a pan- 
tomime in the same piece had to play many various parts. 
He appeared, for instance, first as Athamas furens, and then 
as Ino the cowed; first as Atreus, and then as Thyestes, 
Aegisthus or Aérope, or as Bacchus, Cadmus, Pentheus, Agave, 
or as Hercules, Venus and Cybele in succession. He then 
had to act, so as to impress the imagination with an idea of 
the whole, and of the other characters, and their relations to 
the part he was playing; thus, whilst acting Achilles he 
had to suggest Paris, or Vulcan when acting Prometheus, or 
Jupiter, when portraying Ganymede. Demetrius, the Cynic 
philosopher, who lived under Nero, once spoke slightingly of 
the pantomimes, as being ineffective without chorus and music, 
but the principal pantomime of Rome at that time, probably 
Paris, convinced him to the contrary, by dancing before him 
the adultery of Venus and Mars. His dumb show so effectu- 
ally expressed the sun-god informing the deceived husband, 
the device of Vulcan and the invisible fetters, Venus’ shame, 
Mars’ entreaties, and all the other gods summoned by Vulcan, 
that the philosopher admiringly admitted his error. In the 
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Achilles at Scyros the artist acted the maidens spinning 
and weaving, Achilles in a woman's garb amongst them, made 
his audience see Odysseus enter, and hear Diomede blow 
the trumpet, all unseen and unheard ; and in Achilles before 
the walls of Troy, made them see him hurling his lance in the 
turmoil, killing, fighting Hector and dragging his corpse, the 
fall of Troy, the death of Priam, the combats of Theseus, the 
labours of Hercules, and even the fight of the Centaurs and 
the Lapithae. ‘A skilled actor’, says Manilius, ‘ will dance 
every turn of fate into reality ; his gesticulation will follow 
the songs of the chorus; and produce an illusion of seeing 
Troy and the fall of Priam’. Nonnus describes a contest in 
pantomimic dance between Bacchus’ two companions, Silenus 
and Maro, and reproduces his impression of the stage. The 
subject of Silenus’ dance is the contest between Aristaeus and 
Bacchus, to see which of them can provide the gods with the 
better liquor. Maro ' withsilent hands ' represents Ganymede 
handing the Gods nectar, and also Hebe ‘in significant silence ' 
filling the cups. Zeus is sitting as judge, Eros in the middle 
with the prizes, twigs of ivy and olive, in his hands. First, 
Aristaeus gives all the gods honey, but at the third cup they 
have had enough and refuse the fourth. Then Bacchus 
hands each of them a glass of wine, to Zeus first, then to Hera, 
then to Poseidon, and so to all in order; all are exultant, 
except Apollo, the father of Aristaeus, who is depressed. 
And the more they drink, the more they ask for, and joyously 
award Bacchus the prize; and Eros, half-drunk, crowns him 
with the vine-clad ivy. Cassiodorus, too, relates how the 
pantomime's hand expounds the song of the chorus for the 
eyes of the spectators, who can read the tale as if in writing. 
The same body can be Hercules and Venus, man and woman, 
a king or a soldier, a youth or an old man ; the actor seems 
to embody many persons at once. 

Pantomimes regularly changed mask and costume for every 
new part in the same piece, except in one speclal branch of 
the art, the robe or cloak dance, in which every new róle was 
signalized by a rearrangement of the same cloak, to represent, 
for example, ‘a swan's tail, the hair of Venus Anadyomene, 
the scourge of a Fury ', and so forth. This species of dance is 
very like the mimo-plastic acting of Mme. Handel-Schitz and 
of Emma Harte, the mistress of Hamilton, as described by 
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Goethe, and, probably, was a very exceptional exhibition of 
great skill. 

Pantomimic art, capable of performing such tasks, is the 
more remarkable when we remember that the single dancer 
had no mutae personae beside him to represent other charac- 
ters. But, had not ancient art and stage-craít made far greater 
demands on the spectator's imagination than the modern, 
such performances would have been  incomprehensible, 
Further, under Augustus, occasionally two pantomimes ap- 
peared at once, each performing an independent part, but, 
whether this occurred on the stage is doubtful: at any rate, 
it is never again mentioned. 

The pantomimic dance was not a dance in the modern accept- 
ation ; it consisted in expressive and rhythmic movements of 
head and hand, natural movements of the body, bendings and 
turns and even leaps. Nomius the Syrian, a rival of Pylades 
and Bathyllus, was censured for the slow movements of his 
hands, while his feet stirred too fast. Galen says that the 
strenuous exertions of dancers, the high leaps, quick turns, 
cowerings, and jerks, contraction and stretching out of the 
legs, like all violent exercise, strengthen the body. But such 
motions took place after the pantomimic dance proper, accord- 
ing to Nonnus, whose Silenus leaps up on one foot and then 
on both, stands on his right foot, and lifts his left up to his 
breast and shoulder, bends it round his back up to his neck, 
whirls round, bent over backwards, so fast that his head seems 
to circle on the ground. But this does not take place until 
he has concluded his clever pantomimic display with the 
hands. 

This manual language, a common language, as Quintilian 
says, in the variety of human speech, evidently was richer in 
antiquity in significant and generally intelligible gestures 
than the gesticulations of modern Southerners. ' We admire 
professional dancers', says Seneca, 'because their hands 
represent every incident and feeling, and their gestures flow 
as fast as words’. Each new position of hand and finger 
expressed something fresh, and this ‘eloquence of dance’ was, 
no doubt, improved, refined and enlarged in the centuries 
of practice. Greek enthusiasts pretended that ‘ philosophic ' 
dancers, Neopythagorean ín their silence, were more eloquent 
than rhetors lecturing. But, of course, the hand was aided 
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by other supplementary movements. Mars, in Nonnus, 
dances 'eloquently silent with speechless hand : glancing on 
al sides; weaving a picture of speeches with his artistic 
rhythms, swinging his head ; and he would shake his locks— 
were he not bald’. Thoughtful artists sought to express, 
through movement, thesense, rather than the words, and dis- 
dained to signify illness by feeling the pulse, or the cithava by 
a semblance of striking strings. Once Hylas, in a rehearsal, 
or at the school, expressed the words, ' Great Agamemnon ' 
by standing tip-toe; his teacher, Pylades, reproved him, for 
making him tall, and not great, and, whilst speaking, took 
up an attitude of contemplation. Throughout all ancient 
art tradition was far more constant than in modern times, 
and acted as a corrective against mistakes, and foolish attempts 
at originality ; and, in the pantomime, this same rule made 
acting easier to the artist, and to the onlooker, more intelligi- 
ble. Lucian tells of one pantomime, who, when acting 
Kronos devouring his children, represented the banquet of 
Thyestes, and of another, who was performing the fiery death 
of Semele, but gave the idea of Glauke being consumed by 
Medea's venomed bridal dress. Such a confusion of róles is 
unthinkable without a firm tradition for each part, and a quick 
perception of it by the audience. All descriptions confirm 
such a fine characterization in the better artists. Pylades 
was dissatished with one performance of the Blind Oedipus 
by Hylas, since he moved as though he saw. In affecting 
scenes pantomimes seemed to feel the sorrow of their charac- 
ters and frequently moved the spectators to tears. ‘ Effemin- 
ate dancers ', a Christian writer exclaims, ‘inspire their simu- 
lated passion, cast aspersions on your gods, by representing 
them as lustful, sighing or full of hatred: their false pain 
and idle gestures call forth your tears’. 

But, although the best actors owed their success to a repre- 
sentation achieved with much thought and grace and art, the 
charm they exercised on their audience was largely sensuous. 
Splendid bright garments with many folds, and a mask with- 
out the ugly tragic mouth-piece, enhanced the indispensable 
beauty of form ; according to Lucian, Polycletus' rule should 
be incarnate in the pantomime. The spectators never spared 
defects of outward appearance. A little dancer who was act- 
ing Hector at Antioch was asked : ' Where is Hector? This 
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is Astyanax'; and a tall man preparing to scale the walls of 
Thebes as Capaneus was told, ‘Climb over: you do not need 
a ladder'; a fat man, trying to do some high leaps, was told 
to 'spare the stage ', and a lean man was wished better health. 
Antiquity required long curly locks in youthful beauty, and 
this was seldom absent. No doubt the art of the toilette was 
often called in to supplement Nature. Galen gives a recipe 
of a good depilatory, ascribed to Paris, a pantomime and 
favourite of Lucius Verus. 

Incessant training and careful diet, especially abstention 
from rich food, secured the pantomimes full command of their 
bodies, and a pliability, elasticity and readiness, by means 
of which every movement could be graceful, elegant and effem- 
inate. These qualities made them especially successful in 
feminine rôles, in which they almost lost their sex. Apulelus 
says of his step-son's father-in-law, whom he reproaches for 
vice and lust of all kinds, that he was so pliable in his youth, 
as a pantomime, that he seemed to have no thews and sinews, 
but his acting was untrained and inartistic. In the lewd 
scenes, which were the spice of this drama, seductive grace 
combined with luxury and shamelessness knew nolimits. When 
Bathyllus, a beautiful boy, was dancing Leda, the most 
impudent actress of mimes felt like a mere country novice 
on seeing such mastership in the art of refined sensuality. 

Pantomimes were generally accused of immorality and evil 
influence, and their most zealous protagonists could not rebut 
the imputation. Even young men naturally austere avoided 
them. Ummidia Quadratilla (who died in 107 A.D. almost 
eighty years old) owned pantomimes, in whom her interest 
was keener than it should have been in a lady of her rank. 
Her grandson, a severely moral young man, never saw them 
either on the stage or at her house. She sent him away when 
she wished to enjoy their performances, as much from respect 
as from affection for him, according to Pliny the Younger. It 
might have been presumed that the pantomimes essentially 
contributed to the demoralization of women, who were pas- 
sionately addicted to the spectacles, even without Juvenal's 
lurid description. Julian, who abandoned the idea of the 
purification of theatrical performances as impossible, required 
the priests to abstain from seeing or receiving actors or 
pantomimes. Zosimus, one of the last heathen historians 
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of the Empire, read into Augustus’ introduction of panto- 
mimes, at the beginning of the monarchy, the beginning of a 
general moral decay of the world. St. Augustine, on the other 
hand, ascribes the invention of pantomimes to the far-seeing 
guile of the devils, who sent this more destructive plague, which 
they loved, into the world, to replace the Circus, when the 
world should grow weary of it. 

There were two main classes of pantomime, ascribed to the 
two first artists, Bathyllus and Pylades. Pylades, who also 
wrote on his art, was the founder of tragic pantomime, 
Bathyllus introduced a simpler, merry species, allied to the 
burlesque xdpda of the Greek and the older comedy: the 
subjects were lascivious travesties of the myths of the gods, 
as were found in the Old and the Middle Comedy, and also 
direct parodies of Tragedy. Echo, Pan,a Satyr inflamed by 
Eros were the favourite parts of Bathyllus, who had as little 
aptitude for the pathetic and solemn pantomimes of Pylades 
with their many characters, as Pylades had for lighter dance. 
As Bacchus, Pylades entranced the spectators most of all; he 
seemed, says a Greek poet, the god re-incarnate on earth ; 
or, according to another writer, had Bathyllus then ascended 
to Olympus, Juno would have acknowledged him her son. 
As Hercules Furens, he is said to have exaggerated the madness 
of the hero. At Pompeii, there is an inscription of one of the 
highest officials, who was giving for a festival of Apollo, spec- 
tacles with every kind of music and recitations (acroamata) 
‘ with all the pantomimes and Pylades’: hence he seems to 
have toured through the cities of Italy, no doubt for a high 
fee. Both artists founded schools, and later exponents of the 
art took their names, a habit common among artists of the | 
time. Bathyllus’ school maintained its ground, as late as' 
Plutarch at least, but was early thrust into the background by 
the followers of Pylades, who soon had absolute control of the 
stage: Lucian in his exhaustive essay mepi dpxyoews (On 
Dancing) only mentions the tragical variety. 

The pantomime was not the only orchestral performance 
on the Roman stage. Not only songs occurring in tragedy 
were acted by pantomimes or accompanied by pantomimic 
dances, but other poems were also set to music, and the singers 
might be their own accompanists.® Ovid's poems were thus 
acted, though not intended for the theatre, and his exile was 
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cheered by news of the success of his poems danced on the 
stage: thus, to the irritation of more austere critics, panegy- 
rics on the Emperors were sung on the stage to effeminate 
dances, and actors who aimed at a nerveless overdelicacy of 
expression, boasted that their speeches could be sung and 
danced. A kind of ballet, an interiude called embolium, was 
in whole or in part danced by women. 

Besides the pantomime, only one other stage-dance is at 
al known, the Greek Pyrrhic. The name signifies a Doric 
war-dance, which survived late at Sparta: under the Empire 
there were several species of the Pyrrhic, of which the best 
was practised in Ionia and other provinces of Asia Minor, and 
there publicly performed at festivals by children of the noblest 
houses. Such boys were often summoned by the emperors 
to Rome, and, after their performance, granted the civitas: 
but slaves, and imperial slaves especially, were also trained 
in it. Possibly, there were Pyrrhics to be danced by boys 
only, and by boys and girls together; the latter, probably, 
only by slaves or professional dancers. The Pyrrhic dancers 
appeared with wreaths, and in gorgeous gold-embroidered 
tunics, and purple or scarlet cloaks. New groupings, invo- 
lutions and disentanglements followed one another; they 
formed circles, rows, disorderly masses, and squares, There 
were also mock fights with wooden weapons between dancers 
of the two sexes, but chiefly dances of a Bacchic or similar 
nature. The dancers acted the parts of Titans, satyrs, cory- 
bants, shepherds, and as bacchants brandished yrs; and 
torches. These dances might easily be made dramatic, to 
represent the adventures of Dionysus in India or the story of 
Pentheus": but other myths were also chosen, e.g. at one 
festival of Nero's the story of Pasiphae was performed in the 
amphitheatre as a Pyrrhic: on that occasion Icarus fell down 
from a flying-machine, and sprinkled Nero with his blood. 

Apuleius, evidently as an eye-witness, describes such a 
mythological Pyrrhic at a festival in Roman Corinth : it seems 
very much like a modern ballet. It was preceded by a simple 
Pyrrhic. The staging consisted of a lofty wooden Mount Ida, 
planted with live trees and bushes, with descending streams ; 
and Paris, a beautiful boy in a barbaric dress and a golden 
tiara, is herding some goats. Mercury, a beautiful fair boy, 
with only a chlamys on, and staff and caduceus in hand, and 
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golden wings on his head, enters dancing, and hands Paris a 
golden apple, telling Jupiter’s command by gestures. Then 
Juno steps in, a fine woman with diadem and sceptre, and 
Minerva rushes in after her, with a bright helmet, wreathed 
in olives, swinging her shield and lance ; and last, Venus, naked, 
save for a transparent blue silken pallium round her hips. 
Juno, who is attended by Castor and Pollux, first expresses by 
dance to the flutist’s accompaniment her bribe of sovereignty 
over Asia. Minerva, attended by the daemons of terror and 
fear, who dance a sword dance naked, promises in wild rhythmic 
steps, set to a warlike Doric measure, a warrior’s renown. 
Lastly Venus, amid loud applause, steps on to the middle of the 
stage, with a troop of Cupids with wings, bows, and torches, 
and of maidens who represent the Graces and the Hours. The 
flutes play a soft Lydian measure, to which Venus dances a 
seductive dance (‘sometimes seeming to dance only with her 
eyes’) and promises Paris the fairest lady on earth. He 
hands her the golden apple: Juno and Minerva express anger 
and scorn as they go off, and Venus and her train perform a 
last triumphal dance. Then from the top of Ida a fountain 
of crocus and wine springs up high, fills the theatre with 
fragrance ; and the mountain sinks out of sight. 

But the pantomime found more favour on the stage under 
the Empire than any other kind of dance or play. The extent 
to which it superseded all others, is shown in that the word 
histrio (‘actor’) came to mean specially a dancer. Philostra- 
tus, writing under Commodus, says this was the usual form 
of play, eagerly visited by senators and knights. But this 
preference for the pantomimes is least marked at the bottom 
of the social scale. The lower classes enjoyed the coarse 
obscenities and farces of the mimes, which the lovers of panto- 
mime despised. For pantomime demanded a certain measure 
of knowledge of mythology and a very great sensibility to the 
fine points of acting : and was best fitted to reanimate nerves 
exhausted with pleasure. In the higher society of Rome the 
passion for pantomime spread: Seneca the Elder speaks of 
this ‘disease’; according to Tacitus it was one of the con- 
genital evils of birth in Rome: women were the most subject ' 
to it. Public exhibitions were too few to satisfy its lovers ; 
and even in the Early Empire every great house included in 
its slaves and freedmen pantomimes and other stage-dancers 
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of both sexes; and some female pantomimes were so much 
the favourites of their masters that they received a million 
sesterces as dowry. 

In 15 A.D. the Senate decreed that pantomimes might only 
be seen publicly, but this soon became a dead letter : Domitian 
forbade a public appearance and expressly permitted their 
performances in private houses. Such a general infatuation 
necessarily led to dilettantism in dancing, however op- 
posed to Roman ideas of decorum. Even in the late Republic, 
this dilettantism was so common that men of noble birth and 
high position were scoffed at for their love of dancing and their 
skill in it. Such were Cicero’s friends, Marcus Caelius Rufus 
and Publius Licinius Crassus, the son of the triumvir, and his 
opponent Aulus Gabinius (consul in 58 B.c.) : Gabinius’ house, 
says Cicero, re-echoed with cymbals and songs, and he even 
went so far as to dance before his guests without his upper 
garment. Lucius Afranius (consul in 60) is said to have been 
a better dancer than statesman. Under Augustus good 
dancing was essential in society, and the cultured in reality 
or semblance strove after proficiency in it. Ovid advises the 
lover at a feast, where he is with his lady, to dance with her, 
if his arms be flexible ; an importunate man, who is worrying 
Horace for an introduction to Maecenas, recommends himself 
as a good dancer. Manilius reckons a genius for dancing, 
the art of song and the lyre among the accomplishments of the 
merry spirits who prevail by grace and delicacy. Soon com- 
plaints arose that these unmanning and unseemly exercises 
injured the more serious studies of youth. Caligula’s passion 
for dancing increased this dilettantism. Good teachers of 
dancing and music were in great request; and, though they 
were mostly freedmen foreigners, under Augustus a Roman 
citizen for the first time gave instruction in dancing. Seneca 
says that the art of Pylades and Bathyllus found numerous 
teachers, and that nearly every private house had its stage, 
which echoed to the feet of men and women. And for subse- 
quent times there are many proofs of the continuance of the 
passion: Lucian states that a dancing-master was a regular 
part of the personnel of a great house. And, although for 
eminent men to dance was always considered unsuitable and 
indecorous, some of the emperors even are said to have been 
skilled performers. 
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This lofty patronage by rank and rulers of stage-plays 
affected the social, if not the legal position of actors. Civil 
infamia was stil the lot of all who performed in public for 
the amusement of the people, as it was of a soldier dismissed 
in disgrace, the pandar, the convicted thief, the swindler or 
calumniator. Diocletian apparently was the first to pronounce 
that minors who went on the stage should not become ‘ infam- 
ous'. Disability from any office attached to actors in the 
municipia and the provinces. With the son or daughter of 
an actor or actress the agnate grand-children and great-grand- 
children could not contract a valid marriage. A husband 
who detected an actor in his own house in adultery with his 
wife, might kil him legally, like his own slave or freedman. 
A soldier who went on the stage was punished capitally as 
though he had sold himself into slavery. Officials used to be 
entitled to flog actors arbitrarily : Augustus restricted the 
right to the time of duration of the plays and the limits of the 
theatre: and thus the law remained. Further, Augustus 
was relentless against actors who offended against morality.: 
He had the comedian Stephanio whipped in three theatres at 
Rome and banished him, for having relations with a married . 
woman, who had waited for him dressed as a boy with clipped 
hair. Hylas the pantomime was on a praetor's report pub- 
licly flogged in the atrium of his house; and even the famous 
Pylades was banished from Italy for pointing his finger at a 
spectator who hissed him. 

Naturally, an infamous profession would generally be en- 
tered on only by slaves and freedmen, or free men from coun-! 
tries which did not feel the Roman prejudice, namely, Greeks, 
Asiatics and Egyptians, a circumstance which did not enhance 
an actor's reputation. Further, even in Greece, they were, 
none too well spoken of. Gellius tells of a pupil of Taurus the 
philosopher, a rich young man, who liked the company of 
tragedians, comedians and flute-players, and notes for his 
Roman readers that these were free men. Taurus recom- 
mended him to cease this intercourse, to read an extract from - 
Aristotle every day : for Aristotle ascribed the immorality of 
most Dionysian actors to the fact that their art withdrew them 
from philosophy, and that they alternated between misery 
and debauchery—both roads to ruin. At Rome, under the 
Empire, pantomimes, comedians, tragedians and actors were 
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part of a great household, singly or in troops: for a tragedy 
not only three actors were required, but mutae personae were 
also needed : hence Martial can speak of a troop of young 
comedians who were all so charming that none would do for 
Menander's ‘ Hated Man’, but any of them for his ‘ Twice 
Deceiver'. The imperial household had the best and the 
- largest number. Actors, like slaves, were transferable by 
bequest, gift, or sale, and served to entertain their master and 
his guests at table : they were also used for public exhibitions, 
let out and hired, and were a good investment, after their 
education had been paid for. Friends and flatterers never 
missed the theatre, and zealously applauded if the great man's 
slaves were acting. Often their skill earned the slaves their 
manumission, or the public interceded for them. But, at 
manumission, they pledged themselves to serve their patron 
on certain conditions, to hire themselves to him, and to appear 
without any fee at any play of his or his friends. 

But, in spite of this general disrepute, some few pre-eminént 
actors attained very high positions. Under the Republic, 
Roscius and Aesop had thus risen ; both amassed great wealth, 
and Roscius was granted the golden ring by Sulla, as was 
Herennius Gallus by the Younger Balbus, when Quaestor at 
Gades. And at a time when plays had far more importance, 
and Greek manners and thought had diminished the prejudice 
against actors, whilst the upper classes were infatuated with 
the stage, great talent found the road easier to great position. 
The.difference between the position of a great and a humble 
actor was much greater than now. Many an Agamemnon or 
Creon, magnificent on the stage, and decked with purple, lived 
on a monthly ration of bread, receiving some small pay, if well 
received, or even whipped, if hissed (as often happened). For, 
even in Cicero's time, the public was sharp enough to detect 
any false note, any fault of time or rhythm in delivery and 
gesture, and manifested its disapproval in hisses, stamping 
and outcry. But the few sovereigns of the stage moved in the 
highest society, were wealthy and influential, and saw nobles 
and noble ladies striving to gain their favour. ‘Comedians 
and pantomimes ’,says Plutarch, ‘who succeed on the stage, 
are admired and envied by free men and even by the nobly 
born’, 

Naturally, prominent actors were awarded recognition and 
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honour by their colleagues: they used to hold the offices of 
honour and the priesthoods in the societies and guilds of actors, 
especially the so-called sacred synods. And the cities where 
they acted lavished on them inscriptions, statues, and even 
municipal distinctions. Roman towns were less generous in 
this respect than Greek cities, which squandered their fran- 
chises on travelling actors, as Cicero says of Rhegium, Locri, 
Naples and Tarentum. Yet the ' most famous, cities of Italy ’ 
were not ashamed to confer the insignia of decurio, duumvir or 
even higher honours, such as the augurate, on a pantomime 
who could arrogate the conventional title of the ‘ first of his 
time’. In the little town of Bovillae, a director of a troop of 
mimes, who was both a comedian and a tragedian, was made 
decurio, despite the legal disability of actors to hold city offices, 
and at the solemn inauguration of a statue set up to him by 
the Guild of Mimes in 169 he distributed largesse to all the 
inhabitants. 

Famous actors received high fees for performances (in r5 
A.D. a legal limitation was found necessary), and also gifts from 
the providers of festivals, who vied with each other in ostenta- 
tious generosity ; their extravagance had to be restricted by 
law: Marcus Aurelius decreed a maximum of ten pieces of 
gold for such gifts: but such legislation must have failed. 
The prizes of the victors in the actors’ competitions were also 
in money or valuables, golden wreaths—or copper wreaths 
stained with ox-gall. Vespasian at the spectacles at the re- 
dedication of the theatre of Marcellus, gave every single actor 
as much as 40,000 sesterces, a number of golden crowns, and 
to Apollinaris the tragedian 400,000. The favourites to whom 
Nero is said by Plutarch and Suetonius to have dispensed 
2,200 million sesterces (about /23,925,000), were all actors and 
athletes. Galba demanded the return of nine-tenths of this 
sum : most of it must have gone to the actors. Hence actors, 
if popular and famous, amassed great wealth. Pylades ac- 
cumulated so much, that in his old age (2 B.c. he himself 
provided spectacles at Rome : alater Pylades, who lived under 
Commodus, is famous for having given at Puteoli gladiatorial 
games and venafiones on a very large scale. Pliny the Elder 
says that the highest price (700,000 sesterces) recorded for a 
slave, Daphnis the grammarian, was easily surpassed by the 
annual income of a pantomime who had purchased his freedom, 
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probably referring to Paris. Vitalis, the mime, on his tomb- 
stone states that his art brought him fame throughout Rome, 
reputation, a stately home and wealth. At Constantinople 
prominent actors earned large sums: according to Choricius, 
the mimes with universal fame went about in costly clothing, 
had well-filled pockets, silver plate and numerous slaves. 

As already said, the most famous actors often belonged to 
the imperial household, and thus enjoyed general respect, and, 
the pantomimes especially, the favour of the emperors and 
empresses. For some time Apelles the tragedian found favour 
in the eyes of Caligula, and after his death, Mnester, the beau- 
tiful pantomime, whom he passionately loved : Mnester also 
was a forced lover of Messalina, who withdrew him from the 
theatre and had the coins of Caligula melted down to mould 
statues in his honour: he and she were executed together in 
48 A.D. Paris, the pantomime, was the boon companion of 
Nero’s debaucheries, and stood so high in his favour that he 
not only ventured to accuse the empress-mother, but escaped 
the punishment meted out by her to her other accusers. Hede- 
manded back from Domitia, the paternal aunt of the emperor, 
the sum of 10,000 sesterces which he had paid for his manu- 
mission, on the plea that she had not legally owned him ; and 
the emperor's intervention won him his case (56 A.D.). Eleven 
years later (67 A.D.) Nero had him executed, as he himself, 
desiring to excel in the art of dancing, feared a rival in his 
former teacher. Amongst Domitian’s favourites was Latinus 
the mime ; another pantomime, the most famous of his time, 
who called himself Paris, after the stage convention, had 
relations with Domitia the empress, and was executed ; and 
rumour connected the murder of Domitian with some other 
liaison of hers with a pantomime. Probably during his reign, 
Juvenal was banished for a certain passage in his Satires in 
which he says that the support of a dancer is more effective 
as an introduction for a post, civil or military, than that of any 
great man; this being read as an allusion to a pantomime 
then in high favour with the Court, whose protégés had 
frequently been promoted. Trajan, too, a great friend of 
all spectacles, loved a pantomime Pylades. Antoninus Pius 
‘loved the art of the pantomimes’. Amongst the freedmen 
who ranked high at the luxurious court of Lucius Verus, there 
were no less than three pantomimes ; these were Memphis 
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or Apolaustus (really Agrippinus), whom the emperor had 
brought back írom Syria, Paris (really Maximinus), and 
anotber Pylades: and some whom city gossip spoke of as 
lovers of Faustina were pantomimes. Caracalla made Theo- 
critus the dancer commander of the Armenian legions. 

Hence, not unnaturally, the society of actors was sought 
after even by the upper classes. There was a useless senatus 
consultum of 15 A.D. forbidding senators to visit the house of 
pantomimes, and knights to form their escort. Under Nero 
men and women eagerly thronged to accompany them: young 
noblemen behaved like their grooms: city rumour said much 
of immoral relations between them and prominent persons: 
under the successors of Nero the greatest crowd followed 
them, and, under the Antonines, many regularly passed some 
part of the morning with pantomimes or charioteers. On 
the spot where Paris, executed by Domitian, fell, many of his 
admirers strewed flowers and poured forth fragrances, and 
Martial wrote his epigram : ' Wanderer on the Via Flaminia, 
do not pass by this noble marble monument. The delight of 
Rome, the wit of Alexandria, art, grace, merriment, joy, the 
glory and the grief of the Roman stage, and all the goddesses 
and gods of love lie here buried with Paris’. And ladies of 
high station were reputed to be susceptible to the charms of 
the actors, and to bid high for their favours. 

As a result of this universal, intense interest in the stage 
and the actors, the rivalries of great artists necessarily led 
to theatrical factions ; the more so, as of old competitions 
were customary, with palms, wreaths and other honours as 
the prizes. Even in Republican times actors organized 
a claque to secure this party attachment. They aimed at 
getting as many influential adherents as possible, paid their 
applauders well, distributed them in the crowd, and tried to 
gain popular favour through professional clappers. The 
instigator of the revolt of the Pannonian legions in 14 A.D., 
Percennius, was a soldier, an insolent agitator and skilled 
demagogue, and trained in early life as leader of a claque. 
Under the influence of the Circus factions and of distinguished 
sympathizers, including even the emperors, these theatrical 
parties were further developed ; their attempts to terrorize 
and suppress each other led to bloodshed and scuffles in the 
.* theatre, despite the presence of a cohort (1,000 men) of the 
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Guard, and the frequent banishment of tbe actors, and punish- 
ment of their adherents. This disorder spread from Rome to 
9$ . ` 

Ke provinces. The imperial procurator of Epirus complained 

/ Xo Epictetus that he had been insulted in the theatre by 
the opponents of a comedian Sophron, whose side he had, 
however, taken, perhaps too warmly. He had shouted, 
risen from his seat, and his slaves likewise. How then, says 
Epictetus, could he wonder that, if he behaved like the mob, 
they treated him as one of themselves? And in the pro- 
vinces it was the collegia juvenum who were most concerned 
in these scenes of disorder. Callistratus the jurist, writing 
under the Severi, says that people, calling themselves young 
men, regularly join in the tumultuous applause of the public. 
If it be their only crime, and first offence, they need only be 
caned (a punishment for low-class free men), or forbidden the 
theatre ; a second offence shall entail banishment ; and hard- 
ened offenders, with whom gentler measures fail, are to be 
executed. Only pantomimes are mentioned as the cause of 
such factions and tumults, which proves how completely this 
kind of show overshadowed all others. 

The historians, who ascribe due importance to these incidents 
at Rome, mention those of greater consequence, and the atti- 
tude of the emperors. The rivalry of Pylades and Bathyllus 
in 17 B.C. caused uproars in the theatre ; but Augustus was 
lenient towards the actors, as the causes, first, of diverting 
popular excitement from public matters, and also because 
Bathyllus was the favourite of Maecenas. In 15 A.D., at the 
festivals of the obsequies of Augustus, the rivalry of the panto- 
mimes occasioned further disorder, but Tiberius, at the begin- 
ning of his reign, did not dare to inhibit the theatrical licence 
to which the people had become accustomed. But the follow- 
ing year a faction-fight in the theatre, incited by Drusus, led 
to scenes of tumult ; the officials were disregarded ; the Guard 
intervened, and, in the scuffle, several of the people and a 
centurion fell| and a tribune of the Praetorian Cohort on 
duty was wounded. The result was the senatus consulium 
empowering the praetors toinflict banishment for breaches of 
the peace. But disorder still continued, and the praetors were 
powerless ; in 22 or 23 Tiberius had to decree exile from Italy 
against actors, guilty of exciting these tumults, or of other 
crimes, and especially against the pantomimes ; and he was 
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deaf to any popular petition for their recall. Caligula per- 
mitted the actors to return at the very beginning of his reign, 
and under him and Claudius no decrees against theatrical dis- 
order are heard of. In 55 Nero dispensed with the Praetorian 
Cohort on duty, ostensibly to withdraw the men from the 
temptations of the theatre: consequently faction-fights 
became more violent, especially as Nero incited the combatants 
by promising impunity and rewards, and took sides, first 
secretly and then openly ; at one fight, when stones and broken 
benches were being hurled about, he eagerly joined in the fray, 
and wounded a praetor in the head. Then it seemed again 
the Guard was indispensable; the pantomimes were once 
more banished from Italy: the ringleaders were imprisoned 
by the praetors, and the attempt of a iribunus plebis to hinder 
this unpopular measure was foiled by the Senate. But very 
soon after, about 66 A.D., pantomimes were again allowed. 
Titus sternly refrained from applauding even his favourite 
pages, who were the leading dancers of the day. Domitian 
prohibited any public appearance of pantomimes; Nerva 
restored them at the earnest request of the people. Trajan at 
the beginning of his reign again forbade it, but removed the 
prohibition after his Dacian triumph of 107 A.D. Hadrian, 
and after him Alexander Severus, made Court pantomimes a 
public service. Lucius Verus especially favoured pantomimes. 
Prohibitions occur in the second century, but not afterwards ; 
probably in those times of growing degeneracy, with the theatres 
absorbing all public interest, they were not issued. 


IV. THE STADIUM 


The athletic and musical contests of Greece were the last 
to acclimatize themselves at Rome. Not common under 
the Republic, with the gradual amalgamation of Roman and 
Greek culture and manners, they became popular under the 
Empire. Here we shall only speak of the athletic contests. 
This spectacle, like the venationes, was first introduced in 
186 B.C. by Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, when many performers 
crossed over from Greece for the purpose. One hundred years 
later, Sulla at his triumph over Mithridates (81 s.c.) exhibited 
athletes at Rome in such numbers, that at Olympia only foot- 
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races could be held, for want of competitors in other contests. 
The example was followed by Marcus Scaurus in 58 B.c. in his 
aedileship (probably on an unheard of scale, since Valerius 
Maximus erroneously makes him the first introducer of them), 
and by Gaius Curio at his father’s funeral (53 B.c.), and Pom- 
pey, at the dedication of his theatre in 55. But the feeling of 
most Romans is well exemplified by Cicero, who, writing to 
Marcus Marius, says he will hardly be keen on the athletes, 
as he disliked even gladiators ; and Pompey admitted he had 
spent ‘trouble and oil’ in vain. But in 46 B.c. Caesar at his 
triumphal games set athletes fighting for three days on a 
stadium temporarily erected on the Campus Martius. 

Augustus was extremely interested in these exhibitions, 
and also instituted contests of athletes, ‘collected from all 
parts’, on the Campus Martius, twice in his own name, and 
once in his nephew’s. He was the first to ensure not only 
frequent but also regular contests. As a perpetual celebration 
of the victory of Actium he renewed and extended the festival 
of Apollo, there celebrated from of old: he founded the city 
of Nicopolis, and instituted gymnastic and musical contests at 
intervals of four years, probably on the anniversary of the 
victory (September 2): for athletes, after the Augustaltza at 
Naples, used to go to Nicopolis. Augustus was present at 
the Augustalia, shortly before his death (August 19). The 
Actia became a fifth sacred contest of Greece, and, in the 
Early Empire, dates were sometimes reckoned by Actiads 
as well as by Olympiads ; and these contests subsisted until 
very late, and ranked high. Julian restored them. Numer- 
ous inscriptions of athletes and musicians from the most 
various Greek-speaking lands, prove that the honour of victory 
at the Actiads was as great as that of the wreath of Olympia 
and Delphi. Similar periodical festivals were set on foot in 
honour of Augustus by princes like Herod of Judaea in 8 B.c., 
and, in many provinces, besides temples and altars, nearly 
every town held Augustal games. 

At Rome, immediately after the Battle of Actium (31 B.c.), 
the Senate decreed a quadrennial festival to celebrate the 
victory, which was held for the first time under the presidency 
of Agrippa in 28 B.c., the year in which the Palatine temple of 
Apollo was dedicated. These games ‘ for Caesar's prosperity ’, 
and sacred to Apollo of Actium, were henceforth given every 
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four years by the consuls and the four great colleges of 
priests alternately, but only up to the death of Augustus ; 
the last celebration mentioned is in 9 A.D. At the games in 28 
B.C. noble men and boys handled the chariot, as in the sacred 
games of Greece, and a stadium was specially erected in the 
Campus Martius for the athletes ; and a gladiatorial contest was 
also given. The festival lasted several days; Augustus was 
ill, and on some of them Agrippa presided. Without doubt 
athletic games were a feature of subsequent celebrations. At 
a festival given by the pontifices the people demanded a boxing- 
match ; Augustus postponed it until the next day, and forbade 
women to come in before the fifth hour. He endeavoured 
to exclude women from athletic spectacles altogether. 

Their greater frequency made athletic games popular, and 
soon the people demanded ' Greek contests ’ from the officials 
who provided the State games and paid as much regard to such 
desires as did the emperors. Caligula gave gymnastic games 
at Rome in 38, and simultaneously at several places in 39 on 
Drusilla's birthday ; Claudius at the British triumph in 44 A.D. 
varied the chariot-races in the Circus with athletic contests. 
But it was Nero's love of Greek manners that contributed more 
to popularize these games at Rome. In 6o, heinstituted the 
first ‘holy ' festival after the Greek model, with three kinds of 
contests, chariot-racing, gymnastics, and singing, music, 
poetry and oratory ; the festival was to be quinquennial and 
the cost to fall on the exchequer. The contest of chief import- 
ance was the musical competition, which had been lacking in 
the Roman games of the Actian Apollo, and the idea was due 
to Nero's desire to shine as a poet, singer and cither-player. 
It was celebrated in the theatre under the presidency of consu- 
lars, with distinguished Romans taking part in it and following 
the emperor's example. The victors were wreathed. At the 
first celebration the gymnastic contests were held in the 
Saepia, and the Vestal Virgins invited, because at Olympia the 
priestesses of Ceres were the only women allowed in. But the 
emperor, about the same time, annexed to his /hermae a 
gymnasium, and, at its dedication, distributed oil to the Senate 
and the Knights, a plain hint to the upper classes to take part 
in these contests. But opponents stigmatized it as the utmost 
degradation to nobility, to bare the body, put on boxing-gloves, 
and exercise themselves in such contests, instead of in arms. 
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This took place once. One Palfurius Sura, the son of a consular, 
a talented but morally irresponsible man, appeared as a wrest- 
ler, and once, so rumour says, wrestled with a Spartan maiden. 
This tremendous insult to Roman feeling found no imitators. 
During the festival many assumed Greek dress. After the 
second celebration in 65, and its continuation in 66, the Neronea 
are no more mentioned, and perhaps were abolished after 
Nero's death. Gordian III restored and extended them, prob- 
ably in 240, before setting out on his Persian campaign of 241 ; 
this was the 36th celebration of the Neronea. Thenceforward 
the festival was called the ' contest of Minerva’. 

In 86 a.p. Domitian instituted the Capitoline Agon, which 
ranked with the Olympian, and obtained a far greater and 
enduring importance. This was also quadrennial, and held 
in the early summer, so that competitors might come from 
beyond the sea; the three main species of competition were 
the same, and the prize a wreath; Domitian added a few 
unusual contests, which soon ceased. Thus the competition in 
Greek and Latin oratory lapsed, but the unique prize for Greek 
and Latin poetry was a poet's highest ambition throughout the 
Empire, and the hope of receiving the oak-wreath from the 
emperor's hand, after the judicial pronouncement, brought the 
most talented poets from distant provinces beyond the seas 
to Rome. The memory of these coronations of poets on the 
Capitol lasted down through the Middle Ages, and Petrarch 
was proudest of his coronation by the Senator of Rome. 
In the musical competitions, originally there was only a con- 
test of solo and chorus citherists ; later in singing and in cithar- 
oedic (singing accompanied by cithers), and the Pythian solo 
flute, and also flutes in orchestra ; possibly also, in dramatic 
representations. For these musical performances Domitian had 
a covered theatre, the Odeum, built on the Campus Martius 
by the famous architect Apollodorus, which was considered 
one of the loveliest buildings of Rome, as late as the fourth 
century. 

The Capitoline Agon consisted of the same gymnastic con- 
tests for men and boys, as in Greece; the races for girls, 
introduced at first, after the Spartan custom, soon fell into 
disuse. Naturally, as a rule, competition was left mainly to 
Greek athletes, whose numerous extant memorials boast of 
the wreaths of victory. One Titus Flavius Archibius won in 
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four successive Capitoline Olympiads (94-106 a.v.), the first 
time in the boys’ fancration, and three other times in that of 
the men ; and Cassius Dio, the historian, mentions that Aure- 
lius Helix the athlete was victorious (in 218) both in the wrest- 
ling and the boxing at the Capitoline agon: a feat achieved 
only by seven champions since Heracles at Olympia, and at 
Rome by none before. Domitian built a stadium for athletes 
on the Campus Martius, capable of holding 30,000, or 33,000 
spectators : remains of it were still visible in the Middle Ages, 
and the name Piazza Navona (Campus Agonis) still preserves 
its name and form. The Greek character of the entire 
festival was outwardly preserved under Domitian, if not 
afterwards. The Emperor presided in a Greck purple mantle 
and in Greek shoes, wearing a golden crown with images of the 
tbree Capitoline deities, Jupiter, Juno and Minerva: the 
assessors and judges were the famen of Jupiter and the College 
of Priests of the Flavian House in the same dress, except that 
the emperor was also depicted in their wreaths. Later the 
priesthoods, under the presidency of the Emperor, had the 
alternate conduct of the contests. The general assemblage 
was the most brilliant audience in the world for any athlete, 
artist or poet. These Games survived down to the very end of 
antiquity. 

Other contests, perhaps exclusively athletic, were founded 
by different emperors, e.g., a Feast of Hadrian, instituted by 
Antoninus Pius; Games of Hercules in honour of Alexander 
the Great, probably under Caracalla, which were celebrated as 
late as Alexander Severus ; the Agon of Minerva of Gordian 
III, and the quadrennial Feast of the Sun-god, founded by 
Aurelian in 274. A Greek athlete boasts in his inscription of 
having beaten the Romans in running, and in the stadium, as 
well as in the double course at the contests of the Sun-god, the 
Moon goddess, and Hercules, and of having won prizes and 
wreaths at them all. At the millenary festival of the city 
under Philip the Arab in 248, athletic contests besides others 
were held. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage (who died in 257) 
writes: ' Men practise for the race at the secular festival and 
account a wreath received in presence of the people and the 
Emperor as great fame’. Ina Greek anecdote, a school pedant 
consoles an athlete who has failed in the contest : ' he will win 
at the next millenary agon'. Of all these agones nothing 
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further is known ; none attained anything like the repute of 
the Capitoline. But, apart from them, under the Empire, 
especially in the third century, the appearance of athletes at 
Rome at spectacles of all kinds became no doubt more and more 
common. Thus Severus at his triumph summoned musical 
and gymnastic performers from all parts of the Empire, and 
the medals of this celebration, as those of Gordian III in 244, 
represent an athlete in the Circus ; the same too appears in the 
circus mosaic of the Circus at Barcelona. At the great games 
of Carinus, a thousand athletes performed, and were presented, 
like other Greek artists, with gold and silver and silk clothing. 
After the fifth century gymnastics replaced gladiators, if not 
before; thus at the consular games of Flavius Mallius 
Theodorus we find athletes, but no gladiators. In the 
astrological work of Firmicus Maternus about 350 A.D. 
nativities of gladiators are far less frequent than of athletes, 
who are often mentioned with their masters as being in the 
service of great men. 

The Greek agones met with a very hostile reception at Rome 
from true-spirited Romans, who objected to athletic contests, 
although some were customary in Italy and the West, and 
public exhibitions of wrestling, boxing, and pugilism had been 
seen at Rome. Boxing, a national mode of fighting in Etruria, 
Latium, Campania and Africa, was practised in Italy by whole 
troops at a time: one of the high officials of Pompeii under 
Augustus allowed Greek boxers to appear beside native ones 
on the forum. This pastime was always popular at Rome, at 
the time of Terence (whose Hecyra failed on its first appearance 
in 165 because of the superior attraction of boxing-matches), 
as well as in Horace's time, when the mob often asked for a 
bear or a boxer in the middle of a piece, ' following its own 
sweet taste'. But Italian contests must have been very 
unlike the Greek, especially in the lack of science and grace. 
Roman objections to Greek gymnastics were primarily moral, 
for nudity was considered shameful; Cicero approves the 
sentiment of Ennius, that ' the beginning of shame is to strip 
before fellow-citizens'. Another ground was its practical use- 
lessness: the exercises did not tend to make good soldiers ; 
lastly, the fear of thecorruption of youth by the idle life of the 
gymnasia, which, so the Romans thought, had principally 
contributed to the fall of Greece. 
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But, despite this general disesteem, Greek exercises were so 
much in favour towards the end of the Republic that, as Varro 
complains, at least one gymnasium was an essential to every 
villa. These gymnasia served for curative exercise (tatra- 
liptice) : Prodicus of Selymbria, a pupil of Hippocrates, had 
devised this cure, and, according to Pliny the Elder, thus got 
the rubbers and doctors’ assistants an income. Ata banquet 
given by Apicius, a notorious glutton, Junius Blaesus was 
present, and gymnastics were the staple of conversation ; one 
fine old man of 9r, Isidorus, was there, as it were to prove, as a 
hale and hearty man and skilled wrestler, its utility in prolong- 
ing life. Celsus strongly deprecates the use of this curative 
exercise for healthy people, for whom he considers any 
athletics inadvisable ; but probably, like all Greek customs, it 
made more and more inroads. Trimalchio is accompanied to 
his bath by three massageurs. 

Nero promoted Greek athletics the most vigorously, intro- 
duced them in an official festival, built a gymnasium, manifested 
his preference for them—on the day he received news of a 
rising in Gaul, he was an interested witness of performances 
in a gymnasium at Naples—and gave large presents to the 
athletes. He and his freedmen, Patrobius especially, copied 
the generals of Alexander the Great, and imported Nile sand ; 
a cargo of it arrived from Alexandria during a famine at Rome 
and exasperated the people. The Emperor's example and 
the Court spread the fashion far and wide. Greek athletics 
now became the mode, and the art was declared by its teachers 
indispensable to perfect health and a perfect body, and was 
recommended as a part of the training of the young; con- 
servative Society dreaded the importation of Greek depravity 
with Greek gymnastics. For the ancient morality, even then 
declining, would collapse before foreign licentiousness ; every 
subject or object of temptation would be paraded, and the next 
generation enervated by gymnastics, idleness and disgraceful 
amours. And these ultra-conservatives, who regarded the 
Greeks as the original source of all evil, considered the intro- 
duction of gymnastics as part of the dietary of the healthy 
not only useless but immoral, and complained that young Rome 
was cultivating the body at the cost of the soul. Lucan, too, 
at the time of his disfavour with Nero's Court, expressed the 
same view strongly, and deemed ' the young man fresh from 
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the Greek gymnasium weak through sauntering on the wrest- 
ling-ground and unsuited for war’, Martial praises one 
Atticus for being content with simple running, and disdaining 
the waste of time in gymnastic exercises, whilst other young 
men gave themselves up to a teacher with cropped ears (often 
represented in pictures of boxers) and paid undeservedly large 
fees to a dirty rubber. Elsewhere he asks, why waste the 
strength of the arms on stupid dumb-bells ? a better exercise 
for men would be digging in a vineyard. So too Pliny the 
Younger is grieved that the old Roman military drill under a 
veteran, decorated with the mural or civic wreath, is being 
superseded by gymnastic exercises, under the supervision of a 
Greek gymnast. Greeks, even, confessed that the Romans 
were corrupted by the Greek habit of nudity, but they repaid 
their teachers for the damage with interest. 

When Domitian inaugurated the Capitoline Agon, introduc- 
ing Greek games on the largest scale known, this opposition 
became very lively, and continued, even after the repulsive 
girls’ race had been abolished. Once in a Council of Trajan 
on the question of abolishing an agon at Vienne, Junius Rusti- 
cus, a man of great probity and firmness, assented, and added, 
‘I wish they were to cease here as well’; and Pliny the 
Younger, who was also of the session, mentions this as a proof 
of intrepidity and decision. He goes on: ‘ It was decided to 
abolish the agon, which was corrupting the manners of Vienne, 
just as ours corrupt universal morals. For, if the Viennese 
have vices, they keep them to themselves; but our vices 
propagate, and in the empire, as in the body, disease is worst, 
if it start from the head and extend ’. 

This national disinclination towards athletics and Greek 
agones lasted at least up to the second century, and, at any 
rate, had the effect of making participation in them by members 
of the upper classes very rare, and by no means common amongst 
the lower. In the first century we hear of many knights 
and senators on the stage, in the Circus or the arena; but 
Palfurius Sura is the only man mentioned as appearing in the 
stadium. True, even in Rome meaner men took up the pro- 
fession of athlete. In the 177th Olympiad (72 B.c.),a Roman 
named Gaius won the long race, and Titus gave the preference 
to pancratist Regulus. Martial was acquainted with one Liber 
‘who dealt Greek blows with an Italian hand ', and obtained 
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the wreath for boxing, and Juvenal says that foreign manners 
have gone so far that the citizens of Quirinus carry ‘ wrestling 
prizes round their wax-besmeared necks’. But though Naples 
offered the best opportunity for a regular training in athletics, 
Italy produced mainly itinerant boxers, who, as Horace says, 
exhibited at village festivals and did not aspire to the Olym- 
pian wreath, while Greece and the East, as before, supplied 
the great professionals. For, whilst there are as many inscrip- 
tions of Greek athletes as of Roman charioteers and gladiators, 
there are hardly any of Roman athletes. 

The Romans, then, were never as addicted to athletic per- 
formances as to others, but, after Nero and Domitian, there 
were many amateur athletes, even amongst the women. 
In Nero’s time the friends of this art welcomed the ‘latest 
athletes ’ and eagerly watched their feats; and, in the great 
households, there were regularly slave athletes. Such slaves 
often prescribed their masters’ diet, and even taught how 
the legs should be moved in walking and the cheeks in chew- 
ing. Under Vespasian rich men decorated their wrestling- 
schools and grounds with statues of athletes. In Domitian’s 
time, young men frequented the Greek exercising grounds; 
and favourite slaves and freedmen were sent to be trained in 
the palaestra ; thus Atedius Melior sent his favourite, Glaucias. 
Quintilian, comparing the tricks of wrestling with an orator's 
tactics, exhibits considerable knowledge of the teaching of 
wrestling, which was mainly given by unsuccessful competitors 
in other branches. In Martial and Juvenal’s time there were 
female devotees of the art, who often carried devotion further 
—to the performers, and sent them costly gifts; there were 
even amazons, who took to the hard diet of athletes, rubbed 
themselves with yellow sand, wrestled and practised with 
heavy dumb-bells. In the course of the second century, the 
utility of Greek athletics became more generally recognized. 
Hadrian, a versatile amateur, only went ín for exercise with 
weapons; but Marcus Aurelius, the most careful liver of all 
the emperors, according to Galen, was a regular visitor of the 
palaestra, arriving in the short days at sunset, in the long days 
at the ninth or tenth hour. He loved, says his biographer, 
boxing, wrestling and running. Lucius Verus also enjoyed 
the palaestra and the exercises of youth. Narcissus theathlete, 
the companion of Commodus in his exercise and also his 
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murderer, was credited with omnipotence. Alexander Severus 
was also a ‘ wrestler of the first order '. 

In civil rank athletes stood higher at Rome than any other 
public artists. Their Greek reputation still clung to them, and 
the imperial ' holy" contests gave them so much distinction, 
that such competitors enjoyed more honour than actors or 
gladiators, and, at least, were not, like them, infamous. The 
great jurists Masurius Sabinus (under Tiberius) and Cassius 
Longinus (consul in 30) decided that athletes did not follow 
an actor's trade, but rather demonstrated their bravery. In 
other sports, slaves frequently appeared : but, when the victor 
was wreathed by the hand of the emperor at the imperial 
agones, and at the sacred games of Greece, only free men might 
compete ; for a law of Alexander Severus, that only free men 
might run in the Sacred Games, was probably a re-enactment 
of an older law. Also, in accordance with Greek custom 
athletes were treated with some consideration by corporations 
and governments. One of the distinctions the emperors 
might confer on pre-eminent athletes, was the life-long post 
of a xyslarchus.* 

There were many guilds of itinerant athletes, who appeared 
in municipal agones and festivals ; in the second century, one 
of the principal was the ' Guild of athletes of the wreathed 
victors at the Sacred Games ’, who honour Hercules. These 
Guilds, like all others, nominated their own officials, priests 
and presidents from amongst themselves. This guild had a 
home at Rome, and its principal officer was apparently some- 
times given the direction of the imperial baths. Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius allowed them to have places of assembly for 
councils, sacrifices, and archives, especially for the Capitoline 
Games. Antoninus gave them as a home the baths of Titus. 
Some Greek letters from the emperors to these athletic guilds 
are extant. In the curia Athletarum statues of great athletes 
were erected. Thus Valentinian, Valens and Gratian (367— 
375) put up a statue of Filumenus, who had been victorious 
tirom east to west’ in every contest in the matches, half- 
boxing and half-wrestling. Not only every athlete rejoiced 
that ‘he was worthy of eternal fame’, but the Senate and 
people of Rome enthusiastically assented. In the same guild 


1 Superintendent of the xystus, or covered portico in which the athletes practised in 
winter, 
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these Emperors between 384 and 392 put up a statue of a 
certain Johannes: a proof that the Christians did not abomin- 
ate this form of sport, as they did all the other spectacles. 
Further, famous athletes were naturally honoured by their 
native towns with statues. To one such champion, who had 
won at many contests, even in Asian and African cities, the 
Senate of Ostia voted, ' for the first time, at the request of the 
citizens, a statue to be erected at the public expense for his 
extraordinary skill and services to his native city ’. 

But, in the first century at least, despite these appreciations, 
athletes were generally spoken of disdainfully at Rome. 
Seneca is strong on this subject, calls them stupid, their life 
an oscillation between drinking and sweating, their bodies 
fattened, their minds rude and neglected, their art oil and diet. 
Pliny compares their gluttony with that of horses. A Chris- 
tian writer says their first victory was the acquisition of a 
stomach of superhuman capacity; they sell their wretched 
face to be cudgelled, to feed their wretched belly. But the 
Greek provinces thought quite otherwise. True, in cultured 
circles, athletes were held inmean esteem. Plutarch says that 
their teachers weaned them from books and accustomed them 
to pass their days in jokes and frivolity, to be, like the gym- 
nasium columns, glittering and of stone; and Epictetus even 
puts in one class gladiators and the ‘dirty pancratist’. 
Galen utterly despised athletics ; he had been irritated by the 
insolence of boorish athletes, who actually raised their voice 
against doctors in an ill-sounding, barbarous dialect, and even 
wrote books on dietary, of which they did not know anything 
at all. He evidently used his opportunity of abuse to the 
utmost. He says the athlete lived like a pig or worse, continu- 
ally compelled to eat, sleep and exert himself beyond measure, 
a cycle of gorging, drinking, sleeping, evacuation, and wallow- 
ing in dust and mud. Further, athletics destroyed manly 
beauty, and gave the body an appearance of unnatural 
strength, but, for all that, a strength unequal to many func- 
tions; and the athlete was far more liable to disease, and, even 
if he were not maimed, was soon useless in his profession: he 
could not even acquire wealth. The gymnasium made men 
idle, sleepy and slow-witted, so corpulent as to be hard of 
breath; swine would carry out important business better 
than athletes. And even in their own art, they could not 
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do anything notable. In a contemporary lampoon (see Galen, 
Protrepticus, 13) athletes are thus impugned: if Zeus should 
summon all the animals to the agon in the Stadium as well as 
men, a man would never win: a hare would win in the simple 
race, and in the double race a deer, in the long race a horse, in 
fights involving strength, elephants and lions, in boxing, bulis ; 
and asses in the pancration, and the annals would record the 
victory of the Brayer over the men at the 21st Olympiad. 

But such views were far from common in the Greek coun- 
tries, for Galen had to advise young men earnestly not to 
prefer athletics as a career to the useful arts and sciences, nor 
to be led astray by the great hope of popularity. Since Greek 
life had lost its real content, it filled the gap with the shadow 
of past greatness. These epigoni clung with a natural and 
touching tenderness to the ancient recollections, and tried to 
preserve the ruined remains, remains often unrecognizable, of 
Hellenic culture and fame. Gymnastics was the first of such 
pious memories, an important means of education, actively 
practised in the institutes of the ephebi, and found in every 
Greek community from Berytus to Massilia. 

The smaller the circle of higher and nobler interests, the 
greater became the significance of athletic contests. ‘ Good 
Greeks ', Trajan writes to Pliny the Younger, 'cleave to the 
gymnasia'. In Greece one could practise ‘the arts of play 
with honour’: to men of great culture, pre-eminent athletes 
seemed ideals of manhood, strength, beauty and modesty, 
comparable with the heroes of olden times. All Greece still 
assembled at the Pythian and Olympian Games, where the 
customs and procedure were still the same, and consecrated 
by centuries of use; the Olympian victory was still the high- 
est prize, worth arduous, long and expensive training, or even 
life itself. Descent from an Olympian victor was also an 
honour, especially foran athlete. Skilled competitors would be 
heavily bribed by their opponents to allow themselves to be 
defeated. Pausanias is surprised that not only Egyptians 
and foreigners could be thus tempted, but even Greeks, e.g., 
an Elean, who at the 192nd Olympiad (12 B.c.) bribed the 
opponent to secure victory for his son in the wrestling bout. 
The victors were hired by the providers of festivals at high 
fees ; Dio of Prusa mentions a payment of five talents (£1,178 
14s.). The namesof the faradoxonicae (those who in one day 
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won the wreath for wrestling and the pancratium) were cele- 
brated and revered throughout the world by their grandsons and 
great-grandsons ; such were Nicostratus at the 204th Olympiad 
(36 A.D.), who was the 7th or 8th after Hercules, Aelius Helix 
the Phoenician, the first pavadoxonicus at the Capitoline Games. 

Further, athletes, especially those who won the wreaths, 
enjoyed many privileges which Augustus confirmed and 
extended. Probably one of them was exemption from the 
costly municipal offices and charges, a privilege restricted 
by Diocletian and Maximian to men who all their life long had 
taken part in contests and had been victorious in at least 
three sacred contests, one at Rome or in ‘zreece proper, with- 
out any suspicion of bribery. The sacred agomes were those 
for which the emperors accorded the triumphal procession of 
the victors to their native city, and their life-long maintenance 
at the public cost. The towns in which famous competi- 
tors appeared vied in celebrating them in busts, statues, 
decrees of honour, gifts of the franchise and the dignity of 
councillor. 

Sometimes the athletes showed their prowess in war, 
Mnesibulus of Elatea, victor at the 235th Olympiad (161r A.p.), 
fought at the head of some volunteers (probably about 178—9) 
and repelled the Costoboci, himself dying on the field. At the 
gallant defence of Byzantium against Septimius Severus in 
194-196, a boxer played a prominent part. Hence it is hardly 
credible that, in the Greek provinces, it was considered im- 
proper for a man of good, even distinguished family to appear 
in public as an athlete, although only one inscription in con- 
firmation of such an appearance is found: that of an athlete, 
Claudius Apollonius Rufus, of the fourth century, a man of 
consular family. Romans of good family probably only took 
part with their chariots in the chariot-races, e.g., at the 195th 
Olympiad (1 A.D), when Tiberius entered a four-in-hand, 
at the 199th (17 A.D.), when Germanicus took part; at the 
227th (129 A.D.), Julius Minicius Natalis, son of the consul of 
106 or 107, and himself afterwards consul. Similarly the 
Roman senator won, who had his statute erected there in the 
time of Pausanias, if he was Roman. 

Generally, the social position of an athlete in the Early Em- 
pire was far better in the Greek provinces than at Rome or in 
Italy. But, as Greek and Oriental civilization generally 
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broke up and finally dissolved Roman national feeling, in the 
same proportion Roman prejudice must have abated. When 
the floor of a brilliant room in Caracalla's thermae was decorated 
with long rows of pictures of athletic victors, when Cassius 
Dio mentions the double victory of Aelius Helix at the Capito- 
line agon in his annals, the heroes of the stadium stood in higher 
esteem in the capital and in the West, than when Seneca, 
the two Plinies, Tacitus and Juvenal so unanimously decried 
the worthlessness and depravity of Greek exercises and con- 
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CHAPTER II 
ROMAN LUXURY 
GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SUBJECT 


IN 1605 Meursius wrote a monograph, ' Roma luxurians sive 
de luxu Romanorum’, which, as a general impression 
of a number of motley and heterogeneous facts, of which 
the best known are the most strange and monstrous, conveyed 
the idea prevalent to the present day, that the luxury of 
the later Roman Empire was fabulous, unparalleled, immoral 
and senseless. This treatise is the main authority for this 
view. The memory of imperial Rome calls up those oít- 
repeated tales of palaces built into the sea, of high roof gar- 
dens, of gold and silver mules’ shoes and receptacles for filth 
and rubbish, of baths in asses’ milk and fragrances, of drinks in 
which costly pearls were dissolved, and dishes of peacocks' 
brains and flamingoes’ tongues. 

These exaggerations flourish in an atmosphere which magni- 
fies everything Roman, good or bad, to a Titanic extent, as 
compared with modernity ; a tendency to which even the 
best antiquarians are too prone, e.g., C. G. Zumpt, who 
thought we were babies, as compared with the ancients, in 
the art of enjoyment, and W. A. Becker, who deemed our 
most extravagant luxury poverty in comparison with the 
prodigal magnificence of Ancient Rome. But a closer ex- 
amination shows that the authoritative facts have been dis- 
torted or misconstrued, and that this view must be taken 
with several grains of salt. This would be so, even if the 
facts were as fully credible, as their nature partially proves 
them not to be. 

Further, since the first decades of the nineteenth century, 
and stil more since about 1850, throughout civilization 
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luxury has increased enormously, and the standard for us 
is not that of those who, one or two generations back, thus 
expatiated on Roman luxury. Compare the first and the 
second French Empire; the luxury of the first astounded 
the world ; it seemed modest to the second. Alfred Austin 
in 1883 said that,in the last generation, English luxury had 
advanced with prosperity, step by step; and Gladstone says 
that luxury has become far greater in the last fifty years 
than in all preceding centuries since 1066, and that the life 
of the rich is unlike anything known since the decline of 
Rome. 

This traditional risk of antiquarianism, of drawing false 
conclusions from isolated cases, and mistaking the exception 
for the rule, has not been avoided by critics of Roman luxury. 
But, further, after the fashion of Meursius, statements from 
any epoch and of any sort have been jumbled together 
—tales of the extravagances of notorious spendthrifts, and 
refined debaucheries of voluptuaries—without, as a rule, any 
consideration of the point of view of the author, or the context. 

But, above all, the tales of luxury of individual emperors 
should have been excluded. A Caligula or a Nero became 
abnormal in this respect, because they had a mania to 
inspire the world with the idea of their omnipotence, to 
prove the superhuman greatness of Caesardom, and the 
immeasurable gulf between the world-ruler and his subjects ; 
a demonstration that for him nothing was impossible, that 
his will was limitless. Thus Caligula, whose Caesarian 
madness seems to have been tainted with actual insanity, 
who ‘strove most of all to realize what men deemed im- 
possible ’, had buildings set upin the sea during a storm, and 
squandered the tribute of three provinces (10 million sesterces, 
about £100,000) in one day; thus he and Nero, the ‘desirer 
of the incredible’, undertook to realize the wildest dreams 
of fantasy at their feasts, in their ships of state and palaces. 

But in the first two centuries Caligula and Nero are isolated 
exceptions. Not even Lucius Verus is comparable; Vitel- 
lius’ luxury was the sating of a monstrous gluttony. On 
the other hand, Tiberius, Galba, Vespasian and Pertinax 
were economical and even mean; the rest were never 
spendthrifts. And it is doubtful whether even the 
luxury of Caligula and Nero was more extravagant and per- 
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nicious than that of many a petty German prince of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Augustus the Strong 
of Saxony spent 80,000 thalers on one opera, and five millions 
on his pleasure camp at Mühlberg. Charles of Würtemberg, 
the founder of the Karlsschule, made his court the most bril- 
liant in Europe, had the best actors playing at his theatre, 
gave the most costly gifts by lot to his guests, had fountains 
of wine for the multitude, fireworks that cost half a ton 
of gold, dug lakes out of mountains, gave sledging parties 
on snow transported from miles around : and all the money 
for this wild extravagance was extorted from countries whose 
taxable wealth was hardly equal to that of a single Roman 
province. Under Augustus the Strong the revenue of Saxony 
was six million thalers. Würtemberg, acountry of 155 square 
miles and about 600,000 inhabitants, found the revenue 
from the royal demesnes and the taxes insufficient to cover 
expenses. It would be as just to deduce the manners of Ger- 
many of that time from the habits of these absolutist Courts, 
as to infer from the luxury of Caligula and Nero the manners 
of Rome. It is equally misleading to refer to the Roman 
grandees of the late Republic, who in their victorious cam- 
paigns plundered wealthy and partially unexhausted lands, 
and returned home with vast wealth and treasure. The 
colossal expenditure of a Scaurus, Lucullus, Pompey, and 
Caesar was induced by conditions that never recurred in 
antiquity, and on a scale hardly surpassed by the emperors. 
Plutarch says that the gardens of Lucullus, despite the great 
increase of luxury, were stil among the most splendid of 
the imperial gardens; and, according to Pliny, Scaurus' 
theatre, the work of a private individual, was more wildly ex- 
travagant than any building of Caligula or Nero. We cannot 
tell whether the spoils of the centuries-old treasure-hoards 
of the Oriental despots, which fell into the hands of the Roman 
conquerors of Asia, were less than the booty of the Spanish 
conquisiadores or the English conquerors of India. The 
ransom for Atahualpa, the Inca of Peru, was 23,300,998 
francs (the franc then being worth at least four times its 
present value), of which Pizarro'sshare was 1,402,748 francs. 
Clive, says Macaulay, could easily have piled up a fortune 
in Bengal, greater than any other subject in Europe possessed. 
Without extorting more from the rich natives than was usual 
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under the mildest native ruler, he could have made sure of 
presents amounting annually to £300,000, since the neigh- 
bouring princes would willingly have bought his friendship 
at any price. Roman generals and provincial officials had 
the same opportunities in the East as Clive and Warren Hast- 
ings, and were as grasping as the latter. A few facts may 
illustrate the enormous sums they amassed. Aristobulus, 
the King of the Jews, at the time of his quarrel with the high 
priest, his brother Hyrcanus, bribed Aulus Gabinius the 
Legate with 300 talents, Marcus Aemilius Scaurus the quaestor 
with 400, and Pompey with a golden vine worth 500 (a talent 
=£235 15s.). Ptolemy Mennaeus, prince of a predatory state 
on the Lebanon, bought his freedom and independence from 
Pompey for 1,000 talents, with which Pompey paid his troops. 
Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia paid him 33 talents a month, 
which hardly amounted to the interest on his debt. Gabinius 
brought home from his proconsulate in Syria over a hundred 
million denarii (£3,500,000). He received 10,000 talents 
(£2,350,000) from Ptolemy Auletes of Egypt in return for his 
support, after Caesar in his own and in Pompey’s name had 
mulcted him of 6,000 talents (£1,400,000). Crassus robbed 
the Temple at Jerusalem of money and valuables to the 
amount of 10,000 talents. Gaul, too, was a proverbial land 
of wealth, and rich in gold in Caesar’s time. In 106 B.c. 
Quintus Servilius Caepio sacked the temple at Tolosa, a city 
of the Tectosages, and, according to Posidonius, secured over 
15,000 talents (£3,500,000). In the whole region of the Rhine, 
and by the Loire and Seine all coins were of gold in many places, 
and Caesar's Gallic booty included so much gold that the 
value of the pound fell from 4,000 to 3,000 sesterces in Italy 
and the provinces, a depreciation of 25 per cent. as against 
silver. 

But the necessary expenses of position and notorious 
crimes obliged the Romans of the late Republic to spend as 
large sums as they looted. Like Warren Hastings, their 
acquittals might mean a total or partial sacrifice of their 
filchings. And the huge expense incidental to political under- 
takings, bribery on an enormous scale, the maintenance of a 
numerous train of servants, the fabulously splendid spectacles, 
swallowed up tremendous sums. The aedileship of Scaurus 
exhausted his property and involved himin debt. Thus these 
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treasures were lost as soon as they were won: these nabobs 
owned very little in comparison with their receipts and their 
outlay. Crassus even, whose wealth was unexampled in 
his time, was not so rich as many freedmen of the Early Empire, 
such as Pallas, Callistus and Narcissus. Before the Parthian 
War he owned about 7,000 talents (£1,650,000). To the Elder 
Pliny, the later Republic seemed, in comparison with his 
own time, an epoch of penury. Probably, as a matter of fact, 
capital was accumulated in greater amount, and more gener- 
ally, in imperial times than under the Republic. The 
causes of an increase of general prosperity also contributed 
to the making of large individual fortunes, especially the 
plunder of many new unexploited provinces, the increase 
of trade, especially with less civilized peoples, the assurance 
and facility of means of communication, and the quicker cir- 
culation of money. 

But, although the greatest wealth of the Empire included 
slaves, a valuable property now practically extinct, it was still 
much less than the opulence of modern days. A freedman 
of Nero might call a man worth £652,500 deplorably poor, 
but millionaires in all ages are insolent; even if the tale be 
true, it is a proof, not that such a fortune was poverty, but 
that it was poverty compared with their own. Similarly, of 
one capitalist who only left /2,000,000, the greatest banker of 
Europe is said to have remarked, ‘I did not think he was 
so poor’, The greatest fortunes throughout the history of 
Rome were only 300 and 400 million sesterces (£3,762,500 and 
£4,350,000), but only two persons are recorded worth so much, 
the augur Gnaeus Lentulus, and Nero's freedman, Narcissus ; 
but capital then bore higher interest than now, at least 6 
per cent. The largest income known in antiquity was that 
of the richest families at the beginning of the fifth century, 
about 4,000 pounds of gold net, and a third as much in kind: 
according to present standards about /243,624 a year. 

A useful, if insufficient, estimate of these sums can be de- 
rived from a few facts as to the greatest properties and in- 
comes at different epochs and in various lands: many of 
these fortunes are larger than those under the Empire. Huge 
fortunes were easily acquired and squandered under the 
Khalifs, Under Khalif Mahdy a rich Hashimid at Bassora 
had a daily income of 100,000 dirhems (or francs), and 50,000 
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clients. Lorenzo de'Medicileft at his death in 1492, 235,137 
gold florins.1 Jacques Coeur (1400-1456) was the richest 
man in France in the Middle Ages, with all the banking busi- 
ness for imports and exports in his hands, and owned many 
branches in the Levant, and in most of the French towns, as 
well as copper, lead and silver mines; he was able to lend 
Charles VII 200,000 écus (16 or 20 million francs), to drive 
the English out of Normandy. He acquired more than 
twenty domains and castellanies, had houses and castles in 
the great cities of France and fitted several of the castles up. 
An unjust fine against him amounted to 400,000 écus. Agos- 
tino Chigi, the banker of Julius II, a Rothschild of his time, 
owned more than 1oo ships at sea, and commercial houses at 
Lyons, London, Constantinople, Amsterdam, and even Baby- 
lon, bad 20,000 men in his employ, and an income of over 70,000 
ducats. The Fuggers, according to R. Ehrenberg, in r51I 
possessed 250,000 florins in round figures, and by 1527, 2,000,000, 
and in 1546 their fortune amounted to 4} millions; at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, after a loss of 8,000,000, 
they became bankrupt. Voltaire estimated Mazarin’s for- 
tune at 200,000,000 francs. Under Louis XIV Samuel 
Bernard the banker was worth 33,000,000 livres, and Breton- 
viliers, a former tax-collector, had an annual income of 
3,000,000 francs (modern value). Alekséy Danilóvich Men- 
shikóv (who died in 1729) at his banishment had either 5 or 
10 million roubles. In Little-Russia he owned four cities, 88 
ecclesiastical villages, 99 villages, 15 hamlets, and 87 fisheries ; 
in Ingermanland 16 estates, 98 villages, diamonds and precious 
stuffs worth a million roubles, 72 dozen silver plates, 105 
puds (1686 kilogrammes) of gold table plate. Potemkin, 
despite a frightful extravagance and luxurious life, scarcely 
rivalled in the Arabia» Nights, amassed a fortune of 90,000,000 
roubles in sixteen years, though the State revenue was only 50 
millions. Kutaisov, the favourite of Paul, had an income of 
300,000 roubles. The annual expenditure of Count Brühl 
was estimated at 6,000,000 marks. Cardinal Louis Rohan, 
notorious for the necklace case, had an income of about 
£250,000. Ofthe Spanish grandees in the eighteenth century 
the Duke of Alba had a revenue of 8,000,000 reales (more than 


i The intrinsic value of the Ducato, Zecchino, Fiorino d'Oro, Scudo d'Oro is about 
the same, 11-12 modern francs. 
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£80,000), and the Duke of Berwick 2,000,000, but these in- 
comes were chiefly squandered on a large train of servants. 
According to Bismarck in 1859 the Duke of Ossuna had an 
income of millions, owned splendid gardens and castles in 
Spain, Italy, Belgium and Sardinia, of which he had only seen 
pictures. Of the Polish magnates under Stanislaus Augustus, 
Felix Potocki couldride thirty miles on his own land, and, in 
despite of his father's debts, he still had an annual income of 
700,000 marks, and was the richest man in Poland. The 
Czartoryskis owned fifteen cities, eleven domains with castles, 
two palaces in Warsaw, and the estate of Augustus Czartoryski 
brought in a revenue of /90,000. Karl Radziwill left, after 
a thoroughly Polish mal-administration, an estate worth 
£125,000 to £150,000 annually. 

Up to 1863 the serfs, who comprised nearly a third of the 
population, formed a large part of these fortunes. Catherine 
II is said to have given away 800,000 of them, and Count Peter 
Borisovich Sheremetyev, the son of Boris Petrovich, ennobled 
by Peter the Great, was the largest owner of over 160,000 or 
200,000 or 128,000 male serfs, some of whom were themselves 
Millionaires. Prince Nicholas Borisovich Yusupov, when 
Frederick William III visited him at Moscow after the birth 
of Alexander II in 1818 at his estate at Archangel, gave a 
feast and had forty thousand serfs in festive dress to receive 
the guests and offer them salt and bread, the Russian symbols 
of hospitality. The Yusupovs, though their estates were often 
confiscated for conspiracies, in 1870 were wealthier than most 
German princes, and, as two serfs, father and son, as stewards 
had earned them 3 millions, were hardly affected. The 
Demidovs, it is said, owned a huge rock of malachite of which 
every pud was worth 800 roubles. Astashev, a very wealthy 
man, in a single year (1843) obtained 111 puds of gold, i.e., about 
£255,244 10s., from his mines in Siberia; Yakubov the ensign, 
“perhaps the wealthiest man on the Continent in 1847’ was 
worth more than /15,000,000. 

In the rest of Europe and England in particular, as also in 
America, the accumulation of capital in a few hands since about 
1850 had attained unprecedented heights. In 1818 Mme. 
de Remusat could still call a fortune of a million ‘immense’. 
In England, in Johnson's time, no man of eminence could 
spend more than £5,000 a year ; according to Macaulay, about 
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1760 an income of £40,000 was as rare as one of {100,000 in 
1840; in 1854 there were only twenty members of the House of 
Commons with an income of £10,000, but in 1888 five times as 
many with an income treble or quadruple. Warren’s Ten 
Thousand a Yeay was written in 1841. In New York in 1846 
there were only sixteen persons with property over a million 
dollars; one of these ‘modest millionaires’ was John Jacob 
Astor, who died in 1848 worth 25-30 million dollars. These 
immense fortunes of individuals began with the great revival 
of America after her Civil War. In 1865 Alexander T. Stewart 
gave his annual income as 4,071,256 dollars, and paid 
407,000 income-tax. Cornelius Vanderbilt in 1846 was worth 
750,000 dollars, and died at the age of 81 in 1877; he said he 
had on the average made a million every year since his 
birth: he left his heirs go millions, and legacies amounting 
to 15 millions. Jay Gould in 1884 was deemed the richest 
man in the world, and had 275 millions. J. W. Mackay came 
second with 250 million dollars. 

But if America has the largest number of individual in- 
comes, England is the richest country: in 1888 it had 200 of 
the total 700 owning over £1,000,000; 2,418 had an in- 
come of over £10,000, and in France only 700-800, and in 
Germany only 144. A list was drawn up in 1884 of the twelve 
greatest millionaires. Rothschild, the richest man in England 
had £40,000,000, and the Duke of Westminster £16,000,000 ; 
the three other Englishmen are the Dukes of Sutherland and 
Northumberland, and the Marquis of Bute, who comes last 
with £4,000,000. The seven others are Americans. In 
Prussia, at the beginning of 1900, the income-tax registered 
forty-two persons with £50,000 to £100,000 annual income, 
fifteen with £100,000 to £350,000, anc Krupp with £750,000 
to /800,000, 

But all these facts cannot settle the question whether the 
opulent of antiquity were richer than the opulent of to-day, 
even if the real worth of money in both periods were accurately 
known. Ithas been held that the purchasing value of money 
was then far higher than now, a view confirmed by the latest 
research on the subject by Robertus. He admits it sank 
from the last centuries of the Republic up to about Nero's 
reign, but only in Rome and Italy; and after Nero it rose 
throughout the entire Empire. But, apart from the many 
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side issues, the facts of antiquity by no means suffice for such 
sweeping conclusions. For, in ancient times, the means of 
enjoyment and the industrial products were enhanced in 
price by the difficulty of transport and the imperfect methods 
of manufacture, as also by their comparative rarity, the smaller 
amount of the noble metals in circulation in the Empire, and 
a proportionate absence of the means of enjoyment and of 
objects of value. The use of paper for money only developed 
slowly, and the rapidity of the circulation of money, which 
is equivalent to a greater abundance of it, cannot be estimated. 
It may never be ascertained (though it is not impossible), 
whether the mass of manufactured or imported commodities 
has not increased in the same measure as the quantity of gold 
and silver, or whether—and this is the principal means of 
comparison of wealth then and now—the greatest fortunes 
under the Empire were more in excess of ordinary incomes 
than they are now. Anyhow, any calculations of the relative 
purchasing value of the same sums in antiquity and the present 
time are absolutely arbitrary. 

The luxury of emperors, and the great men of the dying 
Republic is abnormal, as also the other examples relied on, 
some of which are reported as quite exceptional Apicius 
under Augustus and Tiberius squandered huge fortunes of 
60 or 100 million sesterces in refined debaucheries, and, on 
credible authority, committed suicide on finding it reduced to 
ten millions, because he could not live on such a pittance, or 
possibly because he had exhausted every kind of pleasure; he 
was regarded as a marvel of extravagance by his contemporaries. 
Apio wrote a learned book on his luxury: his name became 
proverbial, a myth and a perfect type of the reveller; two 
hundred years later Elagabalus took him as a model. He was 
the subject of many anecdotes, of which the following, possibly 
borrowed from his book, will suffice. Heonce took a dangerous 
voyage to Africa from Minturnae, because he had heard the 
crabs were bigger there, and returned at once, when convinced 
of the contrary. As a rule, to infer universally from anoma- 
lies and exceptions is unsafe, and especially for imperial 
Rome, where influences and conditions, never since reproduced, 
tended to exaggerate vice and extravagances to the utmost: 
and thus Apicius and his compeers may have outdone a 
Count Brühl or a Cardinal Rohan, whois said to have failed 
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to understand how any one could live on less than 1,500,000 
livres income. 

But the senseless luxury which delights, not in enjoyment, 
but in the destruction and degradation of the valuable, is 
naturally rare, and apparently no commoner in Rome than in 
modern capitals, where at all epochs great wealth and licence 
of pleasure has produced satiety and arrogant vandalism. 
Examples can be found in other histories. The medieval 
nobles sought fame in complete disregard of their property, 
which they thoughtlessly squandered and destroyed. In 1174 
Henry II of England summoned to Beaucaire an assembly of 
squires and knights, and Bertram Rambaut had a piece of 
land ploughed and sown with 30,000 sols in pennies. Guil- 
laume de Martel, who had a retinue of three hundred knights, 
had all the provisions in his kitchen cooked on wax torches, 
and Raimond de Venous had thirty horses burnt alive. In 
1500 Joachim I of Brandenburg came to Frankfort to receive 
the allegiance of the city, and Herr von Belkow walked beside 
his horse in the mud in velvet boots set with pearls. He also 
used to ride into the pottery market with his brothers, let 
their horses smash all the articles, and then paid double the 
price: they then led their horses back into the Rathskeller 
and washed them in malmsey wine. In Russia certain very 
festive occasions are considered incomplete, if the plate is 
not broken; German sailors make a point of dancing on 
porcelain, when on shore; Creole women in Habafia ‘spread 
their new Paris-made dresses over the wheels of their carriages, 
to destroy them in an instant and so make a boast of their 
wealth’; these facts show that this perversity is not limited 
to any one epoch, but is implanted in the human soul. 

The only striking instances of this form of luxury in ancient 
Rome are, apart from imperial extravagances, the use of singing 
birds and birds taught to speak as food, and sipping dissolved 
pearls. According to Valerius Maximus, the son of Aesop the 
great tragedian, who made a large fortune, had a mania 
for the latter, and, according to Pliny, used to set before every 
one of his guests a dissolved pearl. According to Horace, he 
once swallowed the pearl Metella had worn as an ear-ring, in 
order to drink down a million at a gulp. Maximus ascribes 
to the father, and Pliny to the son, the roasting of singing and 
speaking birds: Pliny estimates the cost ofeach dish at 6,000 
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sesterces, and the course at 100,000; and Horace mentions 
the two sons of Quintus Arrius, who used to feed on expensive 
nightingales. The variations in the accounts of these and 
similar anecdotes show that the details are untrustworthy, 
and that their only value consists in the general credence they 
obtained. The frequent repetition of such stories (including 
that of Cleopatra's pearl) has led to the conclusion that such 
incidents were common. But in reality these 'solecisms of 
luxury ' were considered abnormal even then. Augustus, it 
is said, had his Egyptian procurator Eros crucified on a ship's 
mast, for buying and roasting a quail which had won its every 
fight. Such extravagances as breaking a silver vessel of 
Mentor, an old Cellini, in order to have the reliefs attached to a 
mistress’ toilette-table, characterize the senseless wastrel 
or the uncultured nouveau riche. Trimalchio’s cushions are 
stuffed with purple wool; and a slave is whipped for binding 
his master’s wounded arm up with white, instead of purple 
wool. These incidents no more illustrate contemporary 
luxury, than the luxury of the eighteenth century is indicated 
by a Prince di Conti, who bestrews the ink of a letter with 
diamond dust, or the daughters of Tepper, a Warsaw banker, 
who in 1790 had their coffee made on a sandal-wood fire. 

A further source of error is the habit of assenting unreserved- 
ly to the condemnation by Roman writers of certain forms of 
luxury, whereas an unprejudiced examination would have 
shown them innocent and sensible, even welcome symptoms 
of advance in civilization and prosperity. For the idea of 
luxury is relative. ‘Every individual rank and age declares 
every commodity a luxury which it does not consider indis- 
pensabie'. But on the whole the views of antiquity in this 
respect were more austere than those of moderntimes. The 
life of the ancients, as to some extent that of the Southerner 
even now, wasfar more in accordance with Nature than ours. 
Hence, every artificial satisfaction of needs, created by greater 
civilization, appeared to them not only superfluous, but un- 
natural, whereas the highly civilized Northern nations, who 
have in the first place to compensate industrially the meagre- 
ness of Nature, regard—and often rightly—every advance in 
craft as not only harmless, but a sign of progress. And 
besides, our three main authorities on Roman luxury happen 
to be Marcus Varro, Lucius Seneca and Pliny the Elder, men 
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of peculiarly simple and strict habits, who acted on a principle 
of abstemiousness beyond the average of their contemporaries. 
This is especially true of Seneca, who in his youth abstained 
for a whole year from flesh, and, on the advice of Attalus, 
denied himself every forbidden and superfluous pleasure ; 
he gradually became less severe; but, even in his old age, 
would not avail himself of oysters, mushrooms, scents, wine 
and warm baths, and practised great moderation in the few 
pleasures he permitted himself. The effects of his abstemious- 
ness were shown by the condition of his body at the time of his 
death. He, Pliny and Varro, with very little qualification 
condemn every comfort, every refined and superfluous enjoy- 
ment; Seneca and Pliny are inclined to advocate a return to 
Nature. Pliny, contemplating the inexhaustible wealth of 
creation if left to herself, was confirmed in this tendency, and 
even stigmatizes the sailing-ship as an unwarrantable in- 
fraction of the order of Nature, Varro disapproves the import- 
ation of foreign foods. Pliny thinks the artificial growth of 
asparagus a monstrous piece of gluttony; he and Seneca— 
Seneca repeatedly—declaim against the cooling of drinks 
with snow, as an unnatural luxury : snow is now, and has been 
for centuries, indispensable to the poorest Southerner ; Addi- 
son, who visited Naples in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, thought a famine of snow, like a famine of corn else- 
_where, would cause a revolt. And the desire is very natural ; 
Galen recommends Rome, as snow is so easily procurable there. 
In Sicily, the growing use of snow is said to have raised the 
general standard of health. 

Iced fruits and other flavoured substances were invented 
by the French at the end of the seventeenth century. The 
great spread of the manufacture and trade in ice in modern 
times is a good illustration of the difference between modern 
luxury and ancient, with its narrow limits. The American 
ice-trade, which about thirty years ago reached its height, and 
annually exported over {£500,000 worth of Arctic ice to the 
equator, has now almost everywhere given way before manu- 
factured ice, and probably refrigerators will soon be an indis- 
pensable household article. 

_ Pliny was on insecure ground in declaiming against the use 
| of snow as a refrigerator, but on surer, when protesting against 
feather-cushions, which, although mentioned by Cicero, can 
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never have been general, as they scarcely suit a Southern 
climate. But even this is hardly an excess of luxury. A 
political economist of the eighteenth century thought it evi- 
dence of the meagreness of Roman commerce that the Romans, 
to fill their cushions and pillows, only used the feathers of 
German geese and swans, whilst eiderdowns from the Polar 
countries were unobtainable. Pliny gives the price of goose- 
feathers as five denarii to the Roman pound (4s. 4d. for three- 
quarters of a pound). A pound of the finest eiderdown cost 
6 thalers at Frankfort in 1786. 

A further consideration is the tendency of most Roman 
| writers of the period to extol the past at the cost of the present. 
Throughout the whole of later Roman literature there is a 
monotone of complaint at the degeneration of the age, and 
the regret at the prevalence of luxury, often justified, is far 
too much of an exaggerated commonplace. These capucin- 
ades, as Goethe called them, are, perhaps, one of the rhetorical 
commonplaces of the Schools, which infected even men like 
Seneca, who believed that human affairs always remained at 
the same level. Pliny, to judge imperial luxury, assumes as 
his standard the time when meal was eaten out of earthenware 
pots, and was the principal food. when the walls of houses were 
not even rough-cast, and one slave was sufficient for a large 
household. He and others talk as though this simplicity 
could have survived after Rome had become the capital of 
the world, with every commodity from every zone pouring in, 
and after a highly developed civilization had multiplied needs 
and pleasures, made them more refined and more widely 
spread. To such writers glory and splendour, grace and com- 
fort, seemed as undesirable as the seamy side of civilization, 
Their grievance is as ill-founded as that of a modern who would 
set back the hands of the clock to a time of unpaved, unlit 
streets, when windows had no panes, and forks were unknown. 
Forks came into use in France in the fourteenth, and in Italy at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and were at first dis- 
countenanced; Dandolo, an old chronicler, tells of the wife 
of a doge who used a golden fork, and reeked like a corpse before 
her death as a punishment. Thus too the annals of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries regard every device for the 
increase of comfort or pleasure as a symptom of decadence, 
e.g., when bags of straw were replaced by mattresses, torches 
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by tallow and wax-candles, and bed canopies and curtains came 
into use. So too Holinshed prefaces his Chronicle of 1577 
with a complaint at the introduction of stoves in England, and 
of pewter dishes and plates instead of earthen and woodenones. 

Finally, criticism of luxury has been rendered more difficult 
owing to its varieties not being distinguished, and excess 
in one being ascribed to all. But the same people at the 
same time may be very extravagant in one direction and 
very economical in another. Thus, according to William of 
Malmesbury, the banquets of the Anglo-Saxons were very 
lavish, but their homes mean, whereas the Normans were 
moderate eaters and built themselves splendid castles. In 
Germany from the sixteenth century up to recent times the 
homes were meagrely fitted up, but luxury was shown in 
dress, as sO many sumptuary laws on dress prove. In the 
seventeenth century Russian luxury was exhibited in the 
extravagant use of jewellery, and otherwise almost exclusively 
in richness of attire, mostly of Oriental stuffs and silk. The 
Patriarch Nikon in 1652 in seven months spent 700 roubles 
or 150,000 pounds of rye on his dress, and lived otherwise 
on a peasant’s fare, and very cheaply. Even at Court, there 
were golden dishes but no plates or napkins. In the seven- 
teenth century Spanish grandees similarly combined finery 
and cheese-paring. Their luxury consisted in an enormous 
expenditure of the huge supplies of gold and silver from 
Mexico and Peru, mainly on plate; in accumulating costly 
furniture and decorations, and in numerous retinues of ill- 
paid, starving attendants; their living-rooms were vast, 
their sedan-chairs magnificent, their mules gorgeously draped, 
hoofed with silver ; they had coaches and horses at enormous 
prices (e.g., 12,000-25,000 escudos) ; women’s dresses were 
overloaded with jewellery and pearls. But fine linen was 
so rare, that many had only a single skirt, and had to do 
without or stay in bed whilst it was being washed. In fact 
all this tinsel concealed great poverty; ready money was 
scarce, and was hoarded up, instead of being put out at interest. 
President de Brosses (1739-40) observes that French and 
Italian ideas of splendour were very different. ‘We in 
France reckon a great house or a great man by the excellence 
of his table.’ The rich kept a large kitchen-staff, livery 
servants, had three times as many courses as they needed, 
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had the dessert very elaborately served: the Italians used 
their wealth to bedeck their native city with monuments 
or fine buildings, so to immortalize their name and artistic 
taste. De Brosses also says that the Venetian patrician 
ladies glittered at feasts with their jewellery, but lived very 
sparingly, in the simplest rooms of those proud palaces, 
any one of which in less than seven hours could offer the 
imposing spectacle of forty splendidly furnished rooms. 

Thus varieties of luxury are nowise necessarily connected, 
and the luxury of the table, dress, decoration of the home 
and domestic arrangements, of burial, slaves, and art in the 
Roman Empire depended partially on very diverse conditions, 
and require treating separately. In the same way public 
and private Juxury must be severally considered. At this 
point we deal circumstantially only with the latter. 

The first period of vast luxury at Rome was the reign of 
the nabobs, and Lucullus, enriched with the booty of two 
Oriental kingdoms, could live like a ‘ Xerxes in a toga’, and 
was, then and after, regarded as the type, which introduced 
into Rome the fashion of extravagance in buildings and 
banquets. But such expenditure was isolated under the 
Republic, or at least confined to a limited circle, and became 
general only under the Monarchy, when, as has been said, 
wealth became greater. Hence Tacitus is undoubtedly right 
in saying that Rome's period of greatest luxury was from 
the Battle of Actium up to the accession of Vespasian, who, 
himself old-fashioned, did more by his example to restrict 
extravagance than any laws or decrees. And, besides, 
many great families, under the Julian Emperors, had been 
ruined in the attempt to distinguish themselves by their 
magnificence, and the survivors profited by their example. 
And, lastly, the Italian cities and the provinces had intro- 
duced many novi homines into the Roman aristocracy, who 
preserved their native economy amidst their new surround- 
ings. For the whole of the second century these facts tended 
to diminish luxury, as also the good example set by the 
emperors (with the exception of Lucius Verus), and the 
Steady decline of the old and rise of the new nobility. Hence 
it need not be assumed, that, after Trajan, in whose latter 
years Tacitus made his statement (above quoted), there had 
been any material change in this respect. 

R.L.M.— 1I. L 
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I, THE LUXURY OF THE TABLE AND THE IMPORT- 
ATION OF FOREIGN FOODS 


§ 1 

The censure of the ancients on the luxury of the table 
must be very cautiously taken. Southerners need much less 
nourishment, are far more moderate eaters and drinkers, 
and would regard a seasonable diet of ours as excess. The 
attitude towards the use of unmixed wine is one instance. 
Even the philosophy of Epicurus inculcated the greatest 
simplicity of pleasures, and the highest moderation as its 
first precept. The ‘Teacher of Luxury’ exalted him as 
Jupiter who was satisfied with bread and water: on this 
rule he insisted, and, as a supreme indulgence, allowed himself 
only Cythnian cheese; like Pascal at Port-Royal he tried 
to restrict himself to the minimum of food necessary to sustain 
life, and was proud that it cost him less than an as (2d) ; Metro- 
dorus could not reduce his fare as much and spent a whole as. 

At Rome, for a long time the greatest simplicity prevailed 
at table. In 188 s.c. the army returned from Asia Minor, 
acquainted for the first time with Oriental luxury and de- 
bauchery, and with the knowledge that there was any art 
- of cooking ; from that time cooks, hitherto the least accounted 
of slaves, began to fetch good prices; but even then and 
for the next hundred years, the luxury of the table cannot 
have been very great. For up to 174 B.C. the matronae 
baked their own bread; and in 161 B.c. the fattening of 
hens aroused great indignation, and was forbidden by a 
censorial edict, which was re-enacted in all subsequent sump- 
tuary laws: but the provision was evaded by fattening 
cocks. Much later still, foreign birds and shell-fish were 
imported into Rome; these, and dormice, were forbidden 
by an ordinance of 115 B.C., or perhaps not till 78 &.c. About 
100, Greek wine was still never served more than once, even 
at splendid banquets, and, in view of the facilities of com- 
munication between Greece and Italy, this fact testifies to 
the modesty of the table at that time. Posidonius the Stoic, 
in one of his notes written about 100 B.c., observes that the 
wealthy in Italy accustomed their children to quite simple 
fare, and made them eat anything there was at hand, and 
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‘drink mostly water: ‘the father or the mother would often 
ask the son if he would like some fruit for dinner; and, 
after he had eaten some, he was satisfied and went to sleep’. 

Yet ' flourishing trade made foreign foods and other articles 
necessities’,  Rome's oversea relations became closer and 
wider ; commerce more lively, and the shores of the Medi- 
terranean exchanged their products: very soon the Romans 

1 learned that the best kids were to be had in Ambracia, the 
best donkey fish at Pessinus, oysters at Tarentum, and dates 
in Egypt. The severer moralists like Varro disapproved this 
tendency, and like Luther and Hutten in sixteenth century 
Germany considered as very reprehensible the neglect of 
excellent home products in the search for luxury. But this 
stern attitude was never common even in antiquity. Thucy- 
dides exalts Athens as receiving the imports of all countries 
and enjoying foreign commodities as its own ; and the later 
Attic comedians, like Antiphanes, and  Archestratus of 
Gela (who supplied material to Ennius) made a gastronomic 
tour of the world, and drew up lists of cosmopolitan delicacies 
with the same complacency as Brillat-Savarin, who celebrates 
the international origins of the meals of Paris, to which every 
quarter of the globe contributes its share. 

Varro would be still more out of court to-day when ‘a 
middle-class German family breakfasts on coffee from the 

j East Indies, Chinese tea, sugar from the West Indies, English 
cheese, Spanish wine, and caviar from Russia, without being 
accused of luxury’. ‘I assured him’, says Gulliver, ‘ that 
this whole globe of earth must be at least three times gone 
round before one of our better female Yahoos could get her 
"breakfast or a cup to put itin’. In our time, every day we 
derive our food from the whole world and see nothing to 
blame, much less any sign of luxury in it; and Varro’s com- 
plaints would be all the more out of place as transport to 

Germany from Asia, America and Africa is certainly no 

easier or less costly, than from the near Mediterranean coasts 

to Rome, which was practically a harbour. And the prefer- 
ence for certain commodities of certain places is always a 
"Decessary consequence of the increase of prosperity and 
lemmerce. The Paris, for example, of the thirteenth century 

fwas in many respects the first city of Europe, yet trade and 
‘wealth were scarcely as great as in Varro’s Rome; yet ‘ with 
4 


. Vitellius it certainly was so; for he had the ingredients of 
. his famous gigantic dish fetched by the Roman fleets even 
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regard to the source of certain foods anything but indifference 
prevailed ; every one knew what district produced this or 
that article best, and whence the gourmet might fill his larder. 
Thus Vermandois peas, Orleans cresses, Auvergne turnips, 
Corbeiles onions, Etampes shalots, Champagne and Brie 
cheese, Bondy fish, Burgundian pears and Auvergne apples 
were greatly esteemed. The best chestnuts came from Lom- 
bardy, figs from Malta and raisins from the Levant ' : of foreign 
wines, Moselle wines, Spanish, Cypriote, Greek and Italian 
were specially in demand. Similar facts may be collected 
from all times and countries, whose commercial develop- 
ment is sufficiently known. Nicolai, in his life of 
Sebaldus Nothanker, makes a German count and epicure 
catalogue all the best foods of the German provinces alone, 
since his patriotism could not endure French food. Every 
day by post he received large marenas (a kind of salmon) 
from Pomerania, three-quarters of a yard long, flounders 
from the Isle of Hela, and Berlin sandar (perch-pike); cold 
tarts from Hanau, spiced brawn from Frankfort, are to be 
sent him in March; so too fieldfare from the Harz, 
pheasants from Bohemia in February ; crabs from Sonnenburg, 
Westphalian hams cooked in champagne, caviar from 
Königsberg, Astrachan melons and pineapples. And 
Germany was then a poor and commercially undeveloped 
country. 

A perusal of what Roman writers say about ‘ the disgusting 
hunts’ and the explorations of land and sea for delicacies 
would make one think huge preparations were made, and 
whole armies of men sent out on long, dangerous and difficult 
expeditions, to fill the plates of Roman epicures. With 


from Spain and Parthia ; they were flamingo tongues, mackerel 
livers, pheasant and peacock brains, and lamprey-milk. But, 
even among the emperors, Vitellius only found one imitator, 
Elagabalus; there were many more gourmets among the 
French of the eighteenth century. Verdelet, for instance, 
had one dish made out of the tongues of two or three thousand 
carp, which cost 1,200 livres, and Prince de Soubise often dined 
on an omelette royale invented by the cook Martin for Louis 
XV, and made out of cockscombs and carp-milk, which cost 
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100 écus. But, apart from the monstrosities of the imperial 
orgies of ancient Rome, a simple explanation is, that among 
the products of all countries their foods and dainties also 
came into the market and found a good sale. And of these 
delicacies from distant countries, which excited such indig- 
nation, most are birds, pheasants and the Numidian guinea 
hen, flamingoes and some others ; part of them were already 
being bred in Italy and cannot have been expensive ; in the 
tariff of maximum prices ordained by Diocletian, the pheasant 
is only priced a quarter as much again as a goose. Both 
birds were roasted for feasts: at the very frugal table of 
the Emperor Alexander Severus two fowls, one hare and 
much game were served up daily, and a goose on ordinary 
festival-days, and a pheasant only on extraordinary occasions : 
the Emperor Tacitus was also fond of pheasants. 

Further, only after the establishment of the monarchy 
did the acclimatization of foreign animals and vegetables 
(which will be dealt with later), and their acquisition through 
commerce, spread to any extent, and Varro’s angry censures 
are directed against the beginnings only of such luxury. 
For, in his time, foreign dishes were rare even at luxurious 
meals. A list of dishes eaten at a priestly inauguration 
between 73-63 B.c. has been preserved ; there are a few foreign 
dishes, but none rare or costly. It took place on August 24. 
The first course consisted of sea-urchins, plain oysters ad 
libitum, two sorts of mussels, a thrush on asparagus, a fatted 
hen, a ragowt of oysters and mussels, black and white chest- 
nuts; then different kinds of shell-fish and marine animals 
with becaficos, loins of does and wild boars, game-pie, and 
purple fish with becaficos. The chief course consisted of 
udders of sows, a pig’s head, fricassee of fish and sow’s-udder, 
two kinds of duck (boiled or otherwise prepared), hares, 
roasted game, a meal pudding and Picentine bread. The 
menu of the dessert is lost. At this meal the most distin- 
guished men and women of Rome sat down, including Julius 
Caesar as Pontifex, and six priests and six priestesses in 
all; and the fare was luxurious even for the proverbially 
voracious priesthoods ; otherwise a writer four or five cen- 
turies later would hardly have troubled to record it. But 
still it would be easy to select various banquets of modern 
times, equally costly, which still hardly excited attention ; 
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and this sacerdotal dinner is not comparable with examples 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century luxury. Between 
the date of this dinner and Varro's censures the importation 
of foreign delicacies may haveincreased. But Horace describes 
the feast given by the rich Nasidienus to Maecenas and his 
friends, at which no foreign dishes are mentioned, and his 
satire is directed, not against the excess of food, but the 
absurd refinements of these epicures, a passion ridiculous to 
the poet, who loved simple dishes most and vegetarian fare, 
in accordance with the precepts of Epicurus. 

As Tacitus says, the battle of Actium marks the beginning 
of the great epoch of luxury, when commerce flourished 
with universal peace, and extended by way of Alexandria to 
India and all Asia. At last Rome became a city into which 
the trade of the world, year in, year out, poured in profusion, 
bringing ‘ what every people produced and made’ and ‘ when 
most distant products could be examined close at hand’. 
At last the rarest and costliest products of all zones could be 
lavished on the epicure’s table. ‘ Now,’ says Pliny in his 
pedantic fashion, ‘ different ingredients were so commingled 
that each perforce had to tickle the palate with a savour 
foreign to its own nature, and the result was a general con- 
usion of the products of all zones and climates. In one 
dish India was laid under contribution, in another, Egypt, 
Cyrene, Crete and so forth. And even poisons men are not 
loth to swallow’. 

The luxury of banquets in Rome from Augustus to Vespasian 
was no doubt very great, but Pliny the Elder, Seneca the 
Younger and others no doubt exaggerate its extent and 
its profligacy. Much that they utterly condemned, we can 
condone; much that was to them a heinous innovation is 
everyday experience to us ; and other things had a different 
meaning in reality. 

Great banquets were very costly, but the expense consisted 
in more than the food ; there was the decoration, the service, 
etc.: the cost is no final estimate of the luxury. According 
to Kotzebue, an elegant dessert at Paris, which cost 10,000 
thalers, employed workers in sugar, decorators, painters, 
architects and florists. At the Lord Mayor’s banquets for- 
merly food and drink cost a half of the total, under George HI 
a third, and at the banquet of 1853 in honour of Napoleon, 
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only a quarter; at the last banquet the lighting cost £1,000, 
the arrangement of tables and chairs /1,860, and the decora- 
tion, £1,750. So too Quintus Metellus Pius' splendid feast 
in Spain (72 B.c.) was extravagant in decoration and fittings. 
A banquet given by one of Nero's friends cost in roses more 
than 4,000,000 sesterces (/43,500), but it was winter and they 
were profusely used ; generally banquets were an occasion of 
expenditure in flowers, far more lavish than in our days. 
The great Condé in April of 1676 gave a feast at Chantilly | 
and spent only 1,000 écus on carpeting all the rooms with 
narcissi. But this form of expenditure has grown of late. 
In England /2,000 is sometimes spent on flowers for a ball. 
In the table decorations of expert designers for the country 
houses of the great, baskets of flowers from Nice or Paris 
are used as a centre for hothouse groupings. The rarest 
orchids deck ‘banquets worthy of a Lucullus’; and huge 
posies out of season are sold from three guineas upwards. 

Another cause of outlay at ancient banquets was the habit 
of giving presents to the guests, or distributing them by lot. 
The raffles consisted of articles of very different value; at 
Elagabalus’ feasts the guest might win ten camels or ten flics, 
ten pounds of gold or lead, ten ostriches or ten hen’s eggs. 
In Martial’s distichs for such raffles, there are always pairs 
of articles, one worthless and the other valuable. They might 
be writing materials, toilette articles, clothes, furniture, crock- 
ery, instruments of all kinds (musical included), eataLles, 
games, caged birds, weapons, works of art, books, animals, 
(such as a trained gerfalcon), slaves ; or such valuable articles 
as scarlet mantles, ancient wrought goblets, vessels of crystal 
and murra, statuettes of gold or silver, or slaves, such as 
female dancers, shorthand writers, dwarfs, jesters, cooks, 
pastry-cooks. Ata feast of Lucius Verus (which cost 6,000,000 
sesterces, or £63,750) all the presents were of value; beautiful 

| slaves are mentioned, living animals, dishes uf costly material, 
wreaths of flowers of all seasons with golder r:bbons, silver- 
| wrought carriages with yokes of mules and drivers. 

The expense of the banquet of Lucullus in the Hall of Apollo 
may have been 200,000 sesterces, and the Arvales often dined 
at 100 denarii the cover; but how much of this represented 
wreaths, flowers, scents (in which great luxury was shown), 
light, decorations, uniforms, scenic performances and presents, 
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we cannot tell. But this outlay at Roman banquets and its 
refinement was easily rivalled later, as will be subsequently 
shown. For the present, to take one instance, when the custom 
of raffling for gifts was introduced into France from Italy in 
the seventeenth century, at a feast at the Louvre given by 
Mazarin in honour of the Queen of England, all numbers won, 
and the greatest prize was a diamond worth 4,000 écus; on 
August 17, 1661, Superintendent Foucquet gave the king 
a banquet, with jewels, splendid costumes, costly weapons 
and horses as prizes. 

Further, extravagance in banquets and the high prices paid 
for single delicacies are, in imperial Rome, to be ascribed not 
only to debauchery, but also to fashion, ostentatiousness, and 
the desire of being talked about among gourmeis; and so too 
with other forms of luxury. ‘Spendthrifts’, says Seneca, 
' devote their whole lives to becoming the topics of conversa- 
tion, and deem lack of notoriety failure. Everything they do 
must be rumoured abroad, or they are discontented. Many 
there are who squander their property or keep mistresses ; 
but to have a name amongst such, the extravagance must be 
committed with a certain éclat; in so busy a city ordinary dis- 
sipation is not worth gossiping about’. ‘You are not content, 
Tucca,’ says Martial, ‘to be a glutton; you want to appear 
one and be known as one’. This striving after notoriety in- 
duced the spending of huge sums on mulli (barbel) of extra- 
ordinary size, often mentioned as a proof of unexampled 
luxury. Thus one Publius Octavius, an eminent man, bought for 
5,000 sesterces a barbel weighing 54 pounds (Roman), and the 
glory of having something too dear even for the emperor Tiber- 
ius and his rival Apicius; and ‘ thus gained much repute with 
his peers’. Such fancy prices were determined by the purse 
of the purchaser. Juvenal speaks of people who look through 
all ingredients and delicacies, and, regardless of price, express 
a preference for what costs most, ruining themselves to 
have dishes brought to table worth 400 sesterces. This sum 
(£4 7s) was considered prodigious—proof sufficient of the lower 
standard of luxury in food at that time. In fact, one litre of 
the rarest tit-bits, only used in small quantities, a fish-sauce 
called garum made out of the inside of the tunny fish and manu- 
. factured at Cartagena, only cost £1 13s. in present currency, 
In 1596, at a time of famine, banquets were given at Paris, at 
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which the dishes cost 45 écus or 440 francs; atasupper of the 
Maréchal de l'Hópital, in Mazarin's day, each dish cost 400 
écus. ln St. Petersburg under Potemkin the grandees gave 
as much as 300 roubles for a fish soup made of sturgeon, the 
special delicacy at their banquets. Potemkin himself for a 
time, when prices were low, spent 800 roubles a day on his 
board, and, at his balls in 1791, spent 14,000 a night, when a 
fish-soup worth 1,000 roubles was set on table in a silver dish 
weighing 300 pounds. The cost of a giant trout and sauce sent 
by the city of Geneva to Chancellor Cambacérés was assessed 
by the exchequer at 6,000 francs. Pliny says, with some ex- 
aggeration, that cooks in his day cost more than erewhile 
triumphs ; but their wages would work out at much less than 
those in modern Paris or London. Antoine Caréme served in 
the kitchens of Lord Stewart, Talleyrand, Rothschild and the 
Emperor Alexander, and at the Russian Court received 2,400 
francs as monthly salary, and his bills came to 80,000—100,000 : 
some letters recently published show that some cooks in Eng- 
land received £1,200 a year. Seneca stigmatizes as mon- 
strous a ' famous dish, the talk of the city ', containing the 
finest delicacies, such as were usually served up separately— 
oysters and other shell-fish, sea-urchins, boned mullets—mixed 
together with one sauce, so as to be indistinguishable : ‘no 
vomit were so well commingled’. If such a dish excited such 
interest, Neronian cookery must have been far less refined 
than modern French cuisines. Publius Servilius Rullus, in 
Sulla's time, introduced the fashion of serving whole boars, 
even when the guests were few—a fashion, too, of the Regency 
in France; this coarse luxury (much in vogue in the Elder 
Pliny's time) makes us doubtful of the refined taste of the 
Roman table, since swine, wild and tame, prepared in all sorts 
of ways, were at all times a favourite meal. One well-known 
dish, invented by Aelius Verus, was a special favourite of the 
gourmet Hadrian, and also used by Alexander Severus; it 
consisted of a pie of pheasant, peacocks, boar, or the udder of 
sows and ham. 

Further, the use of emetics after meals is by no means so 
convincing a proof of gluttony or intemperance, as it appears 
to modern ideas. Caesar was conspicuously temperate, but 
took an emetic after a heavy meal with Cicero, who mentions 
it without any disapproval’; it follows, not that men com- 
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monly ate with bestial gluttony, but that what we now regard 
only as a medicine, was then a usual dietetic, like bleeding and 
purging with our forbears. ‘ Every one’ says Seneca, ' knows 
his own bodily defects ; hence one man will relieve his stomach 
with an emetic, or another strengthen it with good food, or 
another empty and purify it with a fast’. The ancient Egyp- 
tians, according to Herodotus, were the healthiest of mankind, 
and three days in every month used emetics and clysters ; 
the great Greek physicians, such as Hippocrates, recommended 
regular vomitives and purgings, and later doctors mostly con- 
curred, only deprecating their abuse. Asclepiades indeed 
utterly condemned the use of emetics in his book on health ; 
and Celsus did not blame him for being forced into this attitude 
by men who took them daily ; he disapproved of them as an 
aid to gluttony, but he knew that, as an occasional resource, 
they were conducive to health. So too Archigenes, a famous 
physician under Trajan, commends their use two or three times 
a month, and Galen before, rather than after meals. Pliny 
and Plutarch only advised emetics in actual disease. But, 
amongst those devotees of the belly who lived to eat, who had 
seven courses even when alone, knew how to prepare fine 
dishes and were such connoisseurs that they could tell at the 
first taste from which shore an oyster hailed, there may well 
have been many who ‘ vomited to eat, and ate to vomit, and 
did not deign to digest their repasts furnished from all parts of 
the world’, at least under Nero, when Seneca wrote these 
words. But the exaggerations and generalizations of pre- 
judiced writers do not justify a belief that this disgusting 
habit of daily vomits with all its evil consequences was com- 
mon in wider circles, even at a time of debauchery, let alone in 
later days. Of the Emperors, whose habits the biographers 
have described to the most trifling details, Vitellius, the ab- 
normal glutton, and Claudius are the only ones who habitually 
used emetics. And perhaps he was no worse than Charles V, 
whose ‘heroics in gluttony’ forced his ‘ horrified’ doctor to 
recommend plenteous senna and rhubarb, after a four days’ 
gorging. 


$2 
These considerations show that luxury at table under 
the Empire has been stigmatized as frightful and unnatural 
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only because exceptions have been taken to prove the rule, 
and the diatribes of the ancients against gluttony, and the 
facts alleged by them have been accepted without reserve, 
and without the qualification of the proper standard for the 
time. The question remains, whether, and how far, Roman 
luxury has been surpassed since the fall of Rome. In addition 
to what has been stated, the following facts will assist the 
argument. 

In the Early Middle Ages, under the Khalifs, banquets were 
profuse in delicate foods and splendid appurtenances. The 
son of Gabryl, the physician of Haroun al Rashid, in the sum- 
mer used to dine in a room cooled with snow, and in the winter 
in a conservatory warmed by logs of fragrant wood, and ate 
such luxuries as roasted fowls stuffed with almonds and pome- 
granate juice. At the Circumcision Feast of the son of Khalif 
Motawakkil the carpet was of gold-stuff, worked with jewels: 
on it were figures made of a paste of amber, aloes and musk ; 
each guest had heaps of gold and silver pieces poured out be- 
fore him, from which he could fill his pockets at pleasure, and, 
on leaving, each received adress of honour. In Moorish Spain, 
with all its artistic luxury, cookery attained a high stage of 
refinement. 

In Christian Europe and Germany the cloisters were the 
homes of good eating. At feasts pheasants and peacocks were 
favourite dishes; both are mentioned in the kitchen accounts 
of the eleventh century cloisters on the lake of Constance. 
Foreign foods and ingredients were also imported ; at Hirschau 
under Abbot William (1069-1091) a number of foreign fishes 
and fruits (lemons, figs, and chestnuts) and roots such as pepper 
and ginger, were known and used. Peter of Clugny about 
1130 complained that many monks were not content with home 
foods, but sought for foreign ones. And medieval barons 
kept a sumptuous table, having even (like Nero in his Golden 
House) ceilings that showered down fragrances and sugared 
cakes on the guests. 

In France the art of cooking was well advanced in the four- 
teenth century, and progressed more in the fifteenth. The 
cooks of the famous school of Charles VII’s cook Taillevent, 
aimed at making dishes artistically attractive, and disguising 
the nature of the viands. The principal course consisted of 
sweets, a peacock, a pheasant or swan, in its skin and feathers, 
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with a gilded beak, carried on a lofty dish. The peacocks were 
brought in to the sound of trumpets and the clapping of hands, 
and werea favourite roast until the sixteenth or seventeenth 
centuries, when turkeys and pheasants supplanted them. At 
the marriage of Adam Geizkofler, anative of the Tirol, legal 
adviser to the Fuggers in 1590, six turkeys and seven peacocks 
were served up. In Spain, peacocks fattened with nuts were 
eaten In old-fashioned houses as the principal course, down to 
I815. 

In England the reign of Richard II was an age of luxurious 
food ; the ordinary dinner of a man of rank at the end of the 
fourteenth century consisted in three courses of seven, five 
and six dishes each ; at greater feasts eleven, nine and twelve 
dishes. The fifteenth century also distinguished itself in this 
way. When George Neville was made Archbishop of York in 
1466 there was a huge banquet, at which were devoured 4,000 
cold game-pies, 104 peacocks and 200 pheasants. 

The greatness of Italian luxury at feasts in the fifteenth cen- 
tury may beillustrated by a description of the one given by 
Benedetto Salutati, a Florentine, grandson of the famous 
chancellor, and his associates, February 16, 1476, to the 
sons of King Ferrante in Naples. The staircase was decked 
with embroidered carpets and wreaths of yew ; the great hall 
decorated with tapestries ; from the canopy, which was in 
cloth with the colours of Aragon, two candelabras of carved 
and gilded wood hung down. Opposite the main entrance, 
on a platform covered with carpets, stood the dining-table, 
spread with the finest linen over a worked cover. One 
side was taken up by a huge sideboard, on which were set 
out eighty ornamental pieces of plate (besides the silver table- 
service), mostly of silver, some gold, anc three hundred plates 
of various kinds, bowls, beakers and dishes. To the sound 
of drums and fifes the guests sat down. The hors d'œuvre 
consisted of a little dish of gilt cakes of pineapple kernels, 
and a little majolica bowl with a milk pudding. Eight silver 
dishes of capon's breast jelly, decorated with coats of arms 
and mottoes ; and the principal guest, the Duke of Calabria, 
received a dish with a fountain in the middle, spraying forth 
a shower of orange-flower water. The first part of the ban- 
quet consisted of twelve courses of various meats, game, veal, 
ham, pheasants, partridges, capons, fowls, blancmange; at 
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the end, a huge silver dish was set before the Duke, who took 
off the cover and released a number of birds. On two magni- 
ficent salvers there were two peacocks, apparently alive, with 
tails spread, burning essence in their beaks, and the Duke's 
arms attached to a silk ribbon on their breasts. The second 
part of the feast consisted of nine courses of various sweets, 
tarts, marchpane, light and delicate pastry with hippocras. 
The wines were mostly Italian and Sicilian ; between every 
two guests was placed a list of the fifteen brands. At the end 
of the banquet, every guest was handed fragrant water to wash 
his hands; then the cloth was removed, a large dish was put 
on the table, containing a mountain of green twigs which gave 
forth fragrant scents, whose perfume filled the hall. During 
the meal and after, the guests were entertained with music and 
a dumb-show. Aboutan hour later, dessert was served ; sugar 
designs in silver vessels with covers of wax and sugar, in which 
there were coats of arms and devices. Towards the fifth hour 
of the night the guests left, after having stayed nearly four 
hours. 

In the sixteenth century, Venice perhaps indulged in the 
most gorgeous feasts in all Italy. In 1552 Cardinal Grimani, 
a nephew of Julius III (Ranuccio Farnese) gave a banquet 
for a hundred guests; ninety dishes were served up and the 
dinner lasted four hours. The Venetian burghers generally 
spent 400 or 500 ducats on city banquets. Not only spices 
and scents were lavished, but gold as well. Ata breakfast to 
King Henry III in the apartments of the Ten, everything was 
of sugar, including table-cloths, covers, plates and even bread. 
The banqueting halls and tables were extremely artistic and 
splendid. Some of the centre-pieces represented white pea- 
cocks, with tails spread, quite life-like, overhung with ribbons 
of gold and silk of all hues and gilded sugar, with scents 
burning in their beaks and love-mottoes between their feet ; 
figures in marchpane three palms high, and so forth. Songs, 
poems, operas and other entertainments served to enliven 
these banquets. 

The biographer of Agostino Chigi has described three of his 
banquets, at which Pope Leo X was present. After one fairly 
modest one (it only cost 2,000 ducats), seven heavy silver 
dishes were missing, but Chigi forbade any search, and was 
surprised that so few were missing out of so many. At another 
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banquet given ín the summer on a colonnade on the Tiber, 
nets were spread in the river, and after each course all the 
silver used was thrown in before the eyes of the guests, in order 
that none might be used twice ; the remains were given to the 
numerous crowd. At the third, the Pope and twelve cardinals 
and other great men were present, and every guest found his 
arms faultlessly engraved on the silver off which he was eating, 
and couriers had been despatched in time to bring the best 
dish of his country, prepared on the spot, to each guest fresh 
on that day. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, according to the 
cookery-book of Bartolommeo Scuppi, the cook of Pius V 
(1566-1572), ‘ banquets were of four courses : the first of sugar 
fruits and tarts, representing the Papal arms, and filled with 
little birds. The rest were composed of all manner of dishes : 
birds in their feathers, capons cooked in bottles, fish, venison, 
meat, sweets in alternation, quite contrary to our culinary 
notions, There were dishes made with rose-water; on the 
same dish the most varied ingredients might be combined. 
The union of opposites was the triumph of culinary art. Be- 
fore dessert, the cloth was removed ; hands were washed ; the 
table was covered with sugared eggs and syrups, which sent 
forth numbing fragrances. At the conclusion, bouquets were 
distributed’. Fragrances played a great part then in cook- 
ing ; Montaigne, who loved them, speaks with approval of 
their use for meat dishes. At a visit of the Bey of Tunis to 
Charles V at Naples, the Bey's dishes were filled with spices 
so costly, that two pheasants and a peacock cost 100 ducats ; 
when they were carved, the room and the entire palace and 
the neighbouring houses became redolent with a pleasant smell, 
that lasted some time. 

Indeed, in every art and in cuisine Italy in the sixteenth 
century was the first nation in Europe. Montaigne says of 
the domestic steward of Cardinal Carafa, an Italian: ‘He 
delivered me a lecture on the science of gorging, with a magis- 
terial air, as though pronouncing on some great theological 
problem. He unravelled the differences of appetite; how a 
man feels before the meal, and after the second, and after the 
third course ; how these various states of feeling may be arti- 
ficially satisfied and excited. He discussed the management 
of sauces; first generally ; and then, in particular, on the 
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qualities and effects of the ingredients ; the difference of salads 
according to the season, and which should be served up 
warm and which cold ; how they should be dressed, to make 
them pleasant to the eye. And he lost himself in deep and 
beautiful thoughts on the arrangement of the table, and used 
a rich and splendid vocabulary, such as befits a statesman, 
speaking on affairs of State '. 

In the sixteenth century French cooking also had made 
great advances ; but, under Louis XIV ' French cookery legis- 
lated for all Europe’. Substantially it was founded by Tail- 
levent, but owed much to Italy ; nevertheless, it still seemed 
imperfect to contemporaries. Of its variety a menu may 
testify at a banquet given by Louvois, the Minister of War of 
Louis XIV, to the dauphin and several other members of the 
Royal family : 11 potages différents, 11 entrées, 13 hors d'œuvres 
pour le premier service, 24 plats d'entremets, 11 hors d'œuvres 
de légumes, d'omelettes, de crémes, de foie gras et de truffes. The 
dessert is not mentioned. The feast given by Superintendent 
Foucquet on August 17, 1661, at his Castle of Vaux to 
the King cost 120,000 livres. It was arranged by the famous 
cook Vatel. 80 tables and 30 buffets were put up, 120 dozen 
serviettes were used and 500 dozen silver plates, 36 dozen 
silver dishes, and plate of massive gold. Afterwards, Moliére's 
Les Fácheux was played in the garden, Molière himself acting. 
It concluded with a magnificent display of fireworks. Mme. de 
Sévigné's account of Vatel's suicide in April, 1671, shows the 
importance attached to cooks and their art. The feast given 
by the great Condé to Louis XIV at Chantilly cost 180,000 
livres (the fireworks alone coming to 16,000), but there were 
some trifling mishaps ; the sea-fish ordered from all the harbours 
did not arrive in time; and thus 'the great Vatel, this 
genius, who could have borne all the burdens of State, would 
not survive his imagined disgrace; and stabbed himselí '. 
He is the ancestor of the long line of great French chefs, in- 
scribed by History on her rolls : an honour which in imperial 
Rome's greatest days of luxury fell to gladiators and chario- 
teers, but never to cooks. 

Under Louis XV the cuisine was already at its height ; 
connoisseurs say, at its best towards the end of his reign ; 
according to others, not until Louis XVI. In 1873 all Paris 
talked for a whole fortnight of a supper given by the gourmet 
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Grimod de la Reynlére (junior) for twenty-two people. Of the 
nine courses, each consisted of one kind of meat, prepared in 
twenty-two different fashions. 

Anyhow, the eighteenth century was the age of ‘ great cook- 
ing and cooks’, one of whom was Marin, the chef of Prince 
Soubise, the author of the Dons de Comus (with a preface by 
the learned Jesuit Father Brumoy, translator of the Thédire 
des Gvecs, 1748). The chef de cuisine in great houses had a 
whole host of assistants. The mative d'hôtel presided over the 
service at table in rich garb, a sword at his side, a diamond- 
ring on his finger, a pouch of perfumed snuff in his hand ; 
sometimes he had to state that his master had spent 100,000 
écus in the past year. One single dinner given by Soubise to 
the King and the court cost over 80,000 livres. Many recipes 
went by the name of great personages who designed them. 
In Prince Condé's kitchen 120 pheasants a week were con- 
sumed ; 152 hommes de bouche travelled in advance of the 
Duke de Penthièvre, when he went to open the States of Bur- 
gundy. 

The Regency, if not the time of the best cooking, was that 
of the greatest gorging: nobody thought of anything else, 
according to a contemporary. In the middle of the tables of 
that day were huge mountains of meat, and pyramids of game 
and birds ; a whole young boar, a roast loin of veal with three 
fowls and six doves round it, a haunch of venison with all kinds 
of game, a great sturgeon with mullet. In Law's time this 
extravagance reached its height. 100 pistoles would be paid 
for a litre of peas. In Lent, 1720, the butchers’ supplies were 
unequal to the demand. At one Parisian lady's table ah ox, 
two calves, six wethers, etc., were consumed every-day. 

Fashions of table decoration varied much, from artistically 
arranged and ornamented centre-pieces, to imitation flower- 
beds in clay planted with cut flowers, or designs of buildings, 
statues, and landscapes. A certain Carade invented a hoar- 
frost which melted in the heated room and made ‘ the river 
thaw, the trees turn green, the flowers bloom, and spring follow 
on winter'. Under Louis XVI 'sableurs' used coloured sand 
or marble-dust, powdered glass and sugar, and fashioned Per- 
slan carpet patterns with marvellous rapidity before the guests 
came in, to vanish at a breath or a drop of water. 

The Revolution scarcely affected this luxury ; under the 
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Directory extravagance was as great as ever. Barras is said 
to have had mushrooms brought from the mouth of the Rhóne 
by express messenger, and Danton gave banquets at 400 francs 
per cover. 

German Society, as in all else, imitated France in the ar- 
rangement of the table. Lady Montagu, when at Vienna in 
1716, often dined with the aristocracy off more than fifty 
dishes, all of silver, and dessert on the finest china on the same 
scale ; eighteen choice wines, of which lists lay on the table, 
were handed round. But even amongst the middle class 
of that time of poverty luxury at the table was common. ‘For 
an ordinary friendly dinner ', says a writer of 1730, ‘five or six 
delicate dishes suffice; a banquet requires r2—16 courses 
without reckoning the dessert ; for a private individual to give 
50-80 dishes is snobbery. For men of rank and ministers of 
Stateit is different’. About 1780 in Vienna, the middle class, the 
lower Court officials, merchants, artists and superior artisans 
regularly dined on 6, 8 or 10 dishes with 2, 3 or 4 sorts of wines. 
The menu of a dinner given at the investiture of Superintendent 
Deyling at Leipzig on August 13, 1721, unmistakably shows 
French influence. At the high table guests 24 in num- 
ber, including the evangelical clerics, the Council and the 
Rector Magnificus, sat down to a first course of seven dishes : 
venison pies, partridge-soup, boiled trout, wild rosemary with 
butter-sauce, bivanges, pistachios, horse-radish, Hamburg 
meat and beans, two legs of mutton, two craw-fish tarts. 
The second course consisted of five dishes: pork with six 
pheasants, a whole deer roasted, a pig’s head with ox-tongue, 
salads, and two Babtis-tarts. The arrangement followed a 
previous plan. At three tables of four and twenty persons, 
where the pastors sat, six dishes each were served. The lady 
superintendent also had the following menu for six: a turkey 
pie, a haunch of venison with two roasted partridges, boiled 
trout and a currant tart. The twelve musicians and 32 waiters 
had four dishes each. The sweets consumed were: at the 
first table, 30 almond tarts, 30 meat-tarts, and 30 dishes of 
confectionery ; at the other three tables, a basket of sweets, 
an almond tart, a meat tart ; and at the lady superintendent's 
table, fruit as well. Three pails and six cans of Rhine wine, 
one pail of old Rhine wine, two casks of Wurzen beer, three- 
eighths of a cask of Lobgiinn beer were drunk. This was 
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certainly at the cost of the city, but gives an idea of how the 
average rich citizen of Leipzig then lived. 

But in all Germany luxury was at its height at Hamburg ; 
a writer of 1780 calls it ‘excessive’. T. H. Voss has written an 
idyll on a ' rustic ' supper given by a merchant of Hamburg in 
1778. He first describes the Canditor table design, a rich 
landscape with figures of men and animals, and then the dishes, 
of which twelve were ready on the table: 'some cold, and 
some simmering on marble, and hot dishes in silver recep- 
tacles’, The menu was: pheasants and Indian bird's-nests 
and azia, young turkeys and soy, trout boiled ín wine, cod 
with oyster-sauce, a sucking-pig in jelly, partridge-pie from 
Bordeaux stuffed with truffles, different vegetables, and fresh 
herrings, lobsters, Elbe salmon, Paderborn ham, Góttingen 
sausages, a ragout of scollops, lambs’ tongues, pineapples and 
capers, a haunch of Harz venison, a hare, a red grouse, 
ortolans, a rich dessert, including apricots and peaches from 
Potsdam. The wines were comparatively few: Rhine wine 
of the sixties, Pontac and Burgundy, Silleri, Tokay, and Cape 
wine. At Hamburg, according to the same authority, it was 
the rule to have a special wine for every course, not only at 
feasts, but at the ordinary meals in wealthy households: 
“malaga for fresh beans (often costing a ducat a dish) and 
fresh herrings, burgundy with fresh peas, champagne with 
oysters, port or Madeira with costly salted fish ', 

Examples of Sarmatian luxury with its crude excess, massive 
but tasteless gorgeousness and boundless extravagance are 
found in the feasts of the Polish nobles of the eighteenth cen- 
tury under Stanislaus Augustus at Warsaw. In 1789 Prince 
Charles Radziwill gave one of the most splendid. Four thou- 
sand invitations were issued. In the hall, where the King 
dined, all the dishes were of gold ; in three others transformed 
into one, there was a long table with magnificent silver plate 
of Augsburg filigree work ; the long sideboards were also filled 
with silver; the carpets and liveries were equally gorgeous. 
The fare was plenteous, beginning with oysters specially trans- 
ported from Hamburg: some hundred dishes of them were 
consumed. The cost of the banquet was about 1,000,000 
marks, 

Potemkin’s feasts perhaps surpassed all. The extravagant 
luxury of fare and service render them almost fabulous. At 
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a banquet given to Catharine on April 1, 1791, at St. 
Petersburg, the Court expended 16,000 pounds of wax for 
candles, and 70,000 roubles worth of wax in addition was 
brought from Moscow. The winter garden was six times as 
large as that in the Imperial Palace, was laid with artificíal 
grass, gravel paths, fruit-trees with glass fruit, jasmine bushes, 
mirrored grottoes, an eau de lavande fountain, an obelisk of 
crystals and precious stones; in the grass were nests of sing- 
ing-birds, and bowls of gold-fish, lanterns shaped like pine- 
apples and melons, and a temple with six columns supporting 
a statue of the empress. About 3,o00 guests were invited: 
many thousand roubles were given to the people; the ballet 
masters La Pica and Canziani received 5,000 and 6,000 roubles, 
The estimate of 200,000 roubles for the whole is far too low. 

In North America luxury at table was also great: in 1775, 
when paper money still stood high, in Philadelphia {800 was 
spent on pastry alone. 

The tradition of the cuisine of the eighteenth century was 
followed in the nineteenth, especially by the gastronomes of 
France. In 1803 Grimod de la Reyniére’s Almanac des Gour- 
mands appeared, and sold enormously, called by the Duke of 
York ‘the pleasantest book published’. Macaulay knew 
much of the eight volumes by heart and amused his guests by 
quoting, e.g., that oysters weary after the sixth dozen, or dishes 
‘du potage brilant tel qu'il doit étre down to ‘ biscuit d'ivrogne '. 
In France Talleyrand's house was la première maison dinante, 
and the dinners at the Foreign Office in the Rue de Varennes 
were, according to Caréme, only equalled by those of the 
chancellor Cambacéres. According to Kotzebue (1804) the 
latter consisted of 70-80 dishes, which a Lucullus or Apicius 
would not have disdained. The cooks were worthy descend- 
ants of their predecessors, were equally valued, and as con- 
vinced of their high importance to society. The Marquis de 
Cussy, the Court supervisor of Napoleon's kitchen, boasted of 
knowing 365 ways of cooking a fowl. Antoine Caréme refused 
the post of chef to George IV at a clear salary of £500, full 
disposition of the kitchen money, fifteen holidays a month, 
and a pension. He dedicated his work on French Cookery in 
the nineteenth century to Lady Morgan, who in her book on 
France had glorified a dinner given under his supervision by 
Baroness Rothschild on July 6, 1829, and said that many 
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epics required less genius than one such dinner. In his dedi- 
cation he said something more than wealth inflamed him. At 
all times some disinterested men had sacrificed all to develop 
art or industry. Enough for him if his great work lightens 
the heavy labours of the cook. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century the expense 
lavished on meals was as great as ever. Macaulay in 1833 
found the Annual Fishmongers’ Company Dinner only fairly 
good ; formerly it had cost £10 ros. a head. 

The importance of gastronomy a generation ago is proved 
by a large gastronomic literature with classics in Grimod de la 
Reyniére, Rumohr and Brillat-Savarin, who are more easily 
paralleled in Greek antiquity than in Roman. Even a Byron 
condescended to devote a series of stanzas to a banquet, 

Luxury in food then increased from 1800-1850, and the 
gigantic progress of commerce since then has developed it 
yet more. On February 5, 1877, at a banquet given at the 
Berlin Exhibition of Cookery, some of the dishes were: 
Périgord truffles, Cancale oysters, Volga caviar, trout from the 
Lake of Garda, sturgeons from the Black Sea, elk buttocks 
from the Forest of Bialowicz, Indian bird’s-nests from Bombay, 
sea-crawfish from Ostend, snipe from the Pyrenees, Scotch 
partridges, Florentine quails, Italian pears, Tyrolese apples, 
Spanish grapes. Zola in his Pot- Bowille describes the dinners 
at the Café Anglais, at 300 francs a head, consisting of delicacies 
of every clime; a ‘royal choice’ of wines, and unseasonable 
and costly foods, partridges in July and peaches in December. 
But Chinese cookery seems to pride itself even more on distant 
delicacies, transported with difficulty ; at least a Hong Kong 
dinner on March 6, 1877, is thus reported: ‘one kind of 
mushroom came from the South Polar Ocean, whale sinews 
from the Arctic, shark-fins from the South Seas, and bird’s- 
nests such as only occur in one cave in one island’. 

A tirade against luxury and exotic delicacies were much 
more justified now than in the days of Varro, Sallust, Pliny and 
Seneca; an Apicius would feel small at a modern banquet of 
a modern capital ! 
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II. THE IMPORTATION AND USE OF EDIBLE ANIMALS 
AND PLANTS 


$ I 

Luxury in food, both in Roman and modern times, was not 
merely deleterious or useless; it caused the importation of 
foreign plants and animals into the countries of the West, 
improved the standard of living, and so helped to spread and 
promote civilization. 

Even under the Republic many of the animals and vegetables 
for the tables of the rich were grown in Italy. Uncompromis- 
ing opponents indeed censured both the acclimatization and 
the purchase of foreign fish and birds. Under Tiberius Optatus 
Elipertius, Praefect of the Fleet, succeeded in breeding a fish, 
the Scarus, found in the seas between Rhodes and Crete, on the 
Italian coast between Ostia and Campania. In Pliny’s time 
it was plentiful; he says: ‘Gluttony has then secured its 
delicacies by sowing the seas, and giving them new inmates ; 
one need not be astonished if foreign birds breed in Rome’. 
Making a profit out of luxury in food the severest censurers did 
not disapprove; Varro even gave careful instructions for 
artificial breeding of game, birds, fish and shell-fish, including 
exotic ones, such as the African guinea-fowls, Gaulish and 
Spanish hares and rabbits, Illyrian and African snails. 

And, according to Pliny, it was greed of gain and not glut- 
tony that made Sergius Orata invent an oyster-bed in the 
Lucrine lake, though others, before him, had unsuccessfully 
attempted artificial breeding. Aristotle says that some 
Chians from Pyrrha in Lesbos had taken living oysters and 
put them in similar spots in their own seas. After some time, 
they grew bigger, but did not fertilize. Outside Italy, ancient 
oyster-beds have only been found at Bordeaux. But what 
was then the speculation of a few is now an important liveli- 
hood for whole districts, and a considerable part of the revenue, 
as well as a problem deemed worthy of the serious efforts of 
naturalists. The French Government actively subsidizes a 
flourishing oyster-trade by artificial breeding, as perfected 
by Coste ; in the Lago di Fusaro primitive methods still obtain 
and prosper. 

The animals acclimatized by luxury in Italy were mostly 
birds. The peacock, which Hortensius was the first to eat 
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as a roast, had been long known. The increasing demand 
led to peacock-breeding as a farm industry. The little islands 
off Italy, even in Varro’s days, were turned into peacock-isles, 
and peacock farms were laid out on the Continent as well. 
In Athenaeus’ time Rome teemed with peacocks. The guinea- 
fowl ( Numidica, gallina Africana) was already eaten in Varro's 
time, but rare in Italy and expensive ; in Martial’s day it was 
common in the larger poultry-yards. As early as Ptolemy 
Euergetes II pheasants were imported from Media (i.e., from 
the South Caspian countries) to Alexandria, but are not men- 
tioned as Roman delicacies either by Varro or Horace; they 
were not introduced until the beginning of the Empire. They are 
always spoken of as imported from a distance; but Martial 
expressly states they were bred in Italy by 9o a.p.; the same 
was the case with flamingoes, which, however, arerarely referred 
to; Apicius may have initiated their consumption, or, any- 
how, made their excellent tongues well known. 

Poultry-yards are quite within the means of the small culti- 
vator, but in Italy were on a larger scale. To-day too ‘the 
Romance peoples in accordance with locality and tradition are 
the greatest eaters and breeders of birds.’ ‘In Italy during the 
Roman period there could be no talk of abundance of game, as 
in the German forests, and the Northern moors, whence distance 
and the warm climate forbade the transport of big game and 
large birds. Thus the Romans had to be content with artificially 
rearing delicate birds to a more or less complete state of domes- 
tication, but all on an immense scale. Modern attempts at 
breeding have not followed this example; though the wilder- 
ness in modern Europe has been continuously driven further 
back, railways now bring the slaughtered game from distant 
deserts with lightning rapidity to the centres of consumption : 
the Paris market fetches its partridges from Algeria and 
Northern Russia ’. 

More extensive than the importation of animals to Italy 
was the acclimatization of fruit trees and vegetables, which 
thence spread to other countries. But here again later anti- 
quity only followed in the tracks of early antiquity, and further 
extended the foreign plantations, thus, in the course of the 
ages, transforming the vegetation of South and Central Europe. 

Grapes were grown in Italy from the earliest times; but 
the Greek colonies on the coast must have fostered them ; the 
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vine ‘ flourished so abundantly on the hills of Lower Italy, that 
Sophocles in the fifth century b.c. could call Italy the favourite 
land of Bacchus '. Olives, too, were à Greek importation ; if 
Pliny's statement from Fenestella, the chronicler, be correct, 
dating from the time ofthe Tarquins. But the fig is probably 
asold as Greek colonization. In Varro'stime, Chian, Lydian, 
Chalcidian, African and other foreign figs had been introduced 
into Rome. Under Tiberius Syrian figs were transplanted to 
Italy. Cato already knew of the almond as the ' Greek nut’, 
and perhaps, also of the chestnut (nux calva): ‘in any case, 
the want of a settled nomenclature forbids the assumption of 
a general cultivation of these trees in Italy of that epoch '. 
Virgil is the first to mention chestnuts ; and Varro and Cicero 
 walnuts (iu-glandes); the name ‘amygdalum’ first came in 
under Augustus. Cato mentions the plum only once; it was 
commonly cultivated under Augustus. Pliny mentions a 
confusing number of varieties, and says that the best, the 
Damascene, had long been grown in Italy, and another Syrian 
sort only recently. Pomegranates were common in Italy in 
Cato's time; and quinces (which the Greeks derived from 
Crete) were also old in Italy. Cherries were unknown to Cato, 
and Lucullus first imported them from Pontus to Rome; 
Varro mentions them once, and later authors frequently. 
This cherry was a novelty in Italy, and may have been a larger, 
better, and juicier morello cherry ; wild sweet cherries (prunus 
avium) were indigenous, for remains of them can be clearly 
traced in the pile-dwellings in the valley of the Po ; a superior 
kind of cherry was cultivated in Asia Minor as early as King 
Lysimachus. ‘ Both sorts were rapidly propagated, imported 
largely from Asia, grafted on to the native wild stock, and a 
number of cross-species produced '. 

As to flowers, ' the Oriental garden-rose came in with the 
Greek colonies, and with it the lily as well ', thence to be ex- 
ported everywhere. ‘ Besides roses, lilies, violets, the Eastern 
crocus (indigenous in Cilicia) were found in Roman gardens ’, 
‘ But crocuses were foreign still; their cultivation a great feat, 
like that of casia, incense, myrrh, with which Columella puts 
them. According to Pliny saffron did not do well in Italy’, 
though often found. Of edible plants of the East, Cato does 
not mention the medica and the cytisus ; Varrodoes: they must 
have been introduced in the intervening century. 
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Thus Italy, even in the last centuries B.c., and the ancient 
world generally, must have been ‘an artificial garden’. Varro 
already could call Italy a great orchard, while the elder Greeks 
(from the Peloponnesian War down to Alexandrian times) 
‘knew the peninsula as a country northern and primitive in 
character, in comparison with their own and the East, produc- 
ing mainly corn, cattle and wood. Now, in the stead of vast 
barren forests and wildernesses with their produce of wood, 
pitch, game and pasturage, there were plantations of oriental 
fruit trees; in the stead of the old flesh and pulse diet, the 
delicious fruits of the South and the East. The factors of this 
change were largely Asiatic slaves and freedmen, Syrians, fews, 
Phoenicians and Cilicians; horticulture and delight in the 
quiet, gentle occupation of training and tending plants were 
an old inheritance of the Aramaic stock ’. 

The increasing commerce under Augustus naturally aug- 
mented the stock of foreign plants. Columella says that 
Italian industry raised in Italy nearly all the fruits of the 
world. Amongst the plants imported in the Early Empire were, 
perhaps, the African lotus, Ascalon shalots, certainly peach- 
almonds, and peach-nut apples (planted and imported by 
Sextus Papirius, consul in 36 A.D., from Africa and Syria), the 
colocasia from Egypt, Syrian radishes, East Indian millet 
(Syrian radishes shortly before Pliny wrote, and the millet 
at least ten years before); rice and maize only came in about 
1500. ‘ By about 50 A.D. industrious gardeners had planted 
apricots and peaches, and charged a high price for their first 
Persian apples and Armenian plums’. Pistachio nuts and 
other garden fruits were transplanted from Syria to his estate 
near Alba by Lucius Vitellius, the father of the Emperor and 
legate in Syria under Tiberius. Melons were imported in the 
first century of our era into the gardens of Naples from the 
oases on the Oxus and Jaxartes; Pliny describes the wonderful 
new Campanian melopepones, Later imperial biographers call 
them melones. It is doubtful whether the carob tree was 
naturalized in Roman times. But the citron tree, which 
produced the medical apples (arbor citri, citrus medica cedra), 
which were admired as the fruit of the Hesperides, was really 
acclimatized in Italy in the course of the first centuries. Pliny 
mentions unsuccessful attempts to transport trees in clay or 
perforated tubs to Italy; but Florentinus (about 200 A.D.) 
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speaks of citrons being grown in hot-houses, walled off, asat the 
present time in upper Italy, towards the North, and covered 
with mats in the winter; and Palladius (in the fourth or fifth 
century) saw citron-trees growing in the open in Sardinia and 
Naples, on specially good soil. And the latest ingenious and 
learned investigator, who seesin the Empire only a period of 
rapid and irremediable decay, acknowledges 'the progress 
in many less obvious branches of human activity, such as the 
exchange and utilization of the natural products of the most 
various countries '. Thelemon and bitter orange came in in the 
time of the Crusades, the sweet orange (portogallo) through the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth century, and the mandarin in the 
nineteenth from China. 

The cultivation of fruit and vegetables, and the development 
of their varieties seemed to Pliny to have reached the limit of 
possibility in the Early Empire. From his point of view, he 
should have condemned the acclimatizing of foreign growths, 
as much as he did disapprove their commercial importation 
(e.g., pepper from India). But he never does, partly because 
the opponents of luxury preferred vegetarian to meat diet, 
and hence were more tolerant of the development of varieties 
of plants; partly because to censure the centuries of useful 
industry in this direction seemed ridiculous. The use extreme 
luxury was to make of acclimatization was not as yet sus- 
pected. One example out of modern times may suffice. In 
1806 the Almanac des Gourmands announced as a triumph of 
civilization that real maraschino had been made in France. 
A manufacturer at Grasse had transplanted the cherry-tree 
grown at Zara for the purpose; aíter fifteen years' costly 
experiments he had acclimatized it; and the new maraschino 
was pronounced better by connoisseurs than the Dalmatian. 
The same man had himself fetched a root used in distilling 
from England, and grown it at Grasse. ‘ Blessed’, says 
the writer, ‘be this industrious and intelligent citizen, who 
combines his own interest with the common weal, increases 
the enjoyments of the most spoiled palates and promotes the 
prosperity of his home. This is patriotism in excelsis. | M. 
Fargeon is a patriot in the most honourable sense, a word 
degraded by the civism of our Republican revolutionaries, 
and rehabilitated under the Restoration’. 

But if Pliny condoned acclimatization, he would not alto- 
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gether sanction artificial gardens and orchards, on the ground 
that every advance was a step away from Nature, and, there- 
fore, made the unnaturalness of these growths more apparent. 
He recognizes that improvement of edible plants and fruits 
conferred a benefit even on birds and wild animals, but com- 
plains of the fruit being taken from the poor in consequence of 
the ‘ adulterous conjunctions of trees’ ; grafting being brought 
to such a point that the revenue from a fruit tree near Rome 
(2,000 sesterces, £21 35s.) exceeded that from an estate in 
former times. And if we allow fruit to be grown so large, 
so flavoured, and so strangely shaped as to be beyond the 
reach of the poor, ' must differences be invented even in veget- 
ables, and must wealth introduce grades in dishes that only 
cost an as? Must asparagus be grown so thick, as to be too 
thick for the poor man's table? Nature let wild asparagus 
grow, which any one might reap; artificial kinds are now to 
be seen, and at Ravenna three weigh a pound '. ‘What mon- 
strous gluttony!’ Even the most profitable cultivations could 
only be spoken of with a sense of shame ; little fields of arti- 
chokes (cardui) near Carthage, and Corduba bring in 6,000 
sesterces a year (£65 5s): ‘we even utilize for the table the 
monstrous products of the soil, which the cattle disdain’. 
Nay, more; they are manured, flavoured with vinegar and 
thin honey and other condiments, so as to have artichokes 
every day. Although horticulture excited then all this won- 
derment, compared with modern times, its achievements 
were meagre. In the great nursery gardens near London 
about 1828 there were 435 sorts of salads, 261 kinds of peas, 
240 species of potatoes, and so on in every article. The prices 
now obtained are also higher. At a Rothschild dinner in 
London the dessert alone cost f100. Truffles in ancient 
times were not liked; the black species was unknown; in 
France of to-day it is more and more extensively cultivated 
and exported, and is called the black diamond. In 1865 the 
export was 104,000 pounds to Russia, England and America, 
in 1866 120,000; in 1867 140,000. One Carpentras firm in 
1832 disposed of 15,000, and in 1866 of 109,000. Incidentally 
narcotic luxuries may be mentioned. On tobacco from 1882- 
1883 Germany spent /15,650,000 (and /17,250,000 on the 
army) ; in England in some cases £5 a day is spent on cigars. 
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Up to now, we have spoken of Italian horticulture 
only. But, as the centre of a world Empire, it spread these 
plants further and further afield, and transformed the vegeta- 
tion and the diet of the provinces. Attempts at acclimatiza- 
tion of all sorts were constantly made, as Galen shows, when 
he says that plants if removed only two stadia, change some- 
what, and the same grapes give different wines at different 
places. Thesameis remarked on nutritive plants in economic 
and botanical treatises. Fruit trees crossed the Alps surpris- 
ingly fast. In 47 A.D. cherries were grown in Britain, four 
years after the conquest, and 120 after the first plantation in 
Italy ; in Belgica (between the Seine, the Saóne, the Rhóne, 
the Rhine and the German Ocean) and on the banks of the 
Rhine Lusitanian cherries were considered the best in Pliny's 
time. Lucius Vitellius first grew pistachio nuts in Italy and his 
comrade-in-arms, the knight Pompeius Flaccus, acclimatized 
them in Spain, In Pliny and Columella's time a large kind 
of spring cherry was being produced in Provence. A casia 
grown for its fragrance in Pliny's time flourished ‘on the 
marge of the Empire, washed by the Rhine’, planted in bee- 
gardens. A shady tree newly acclimatized at Boulogne, was 
probably not, as Pliny says, the plane but the Northern 
maple. Germany, too, which Tacitus considered too cold for 
fruit growing, is indebted for its flourishing orchards to the 
initiative of the Romans, like England and France. 

The most important result of these plantations was the spread 
of vines and olives. * When the Roman Empire was defined, 
its boundaries became almost the boundaries of oil and wine ’. 
But the olive and the vine only advanced slowly at the expense 
of butter and beer. The progress of Greek and Roman civi- 
lization was marked ‘ by the spread of the noble olive from her 
home in the south-east corner of the Mediterranean over all the 
countries where it is now found’. From Marseilles it spread 
to the Northern frontier, and on to the Ligurian coasts: in the 
low-lying marshy ground near the estuary of the Po, it could 
not flourish, but prospered in Illyria and Liburnia ; and Istrian 
oil competed with that from Southern Spain. Into Spain the 
olive advanced with civilization. 

The vine was able to make itself at home much farther North. 
'Columella quotes Saserna, an older agricultural writer, as 
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saying the climate had changed, for realms formerly too cold 
for vines and olives now had enough of both and to spare '. 
But the climate had not changed, but their cultivation had 
spread north, in the course of the centuries ; whilst, in modern 
times, the vine has receded from the north, e.g., the north of 
France, England, Brandenburg, West Prussia, where it was 
no longer profitable. From the shores of the Adriatic the 
grape climbed the slopes of the Euganean hills and the southern 
declivities of the Alps; Cato praises the wines of Raetia 
(Tyrolese and Valtelline). In North Africa the Phoenicians 
had introduced ít, Islam destroyed it. According to Strabo, 
Spain lacked vines, olives and figs almost entirely, except in 
the south and the east, on the north because of the cold, and 
in the interior, because of the barbarous inhabitants. The 
Lusitanians drank beer, and wine wasrare there, though already 
penetrating into the home of port; in Pliny’s time Spain was 
still mainly a beer-drinking country. An imperial official 
of equestrian rank was appointed in Baetica (Granada, Anda- 
lusia and Seville) ‘to plant Falernian'. In Gaul Marseilles 
was the starting-point; the colonies of Marseilles spread vines 
east and west along the coast, and inland ; in the interests of 
Italian vineyards the Romans soon had to curtail the export of 
Gallic wine and oil. Immediately after the conquest of Gaul, 
Caesar began Romanizing the province; there were only 
imported wine and native beer,and Strabo says the wine is 
not good, beyond the land of figs and olives, and towards the 
Cévennes. But in Pliny and Columella, we have ‘modern 
France as an independent wine-producing country, with various 
brands and exports and plantations of its vines into Italy’: 
they mention Burgundian and Bordeaux wines. During the 
Empire the vine spread over the valleys of the Garonne, the 
Marne and all along the Moselle, into Switzerland (an inscrip- 
tion in confirmation has been found on the North shore of the 
Lake of Geneva near St. Prex between Rolle and Morges) but 
was scarce on the left bank of the Rhine, and non-existent on 
the right bank. Probus is said to have allowed free vine- 
growing in Gaul, Spain or Britain, or perhaps Gaul, Pannonia 
and Moesia. It was planted on the southern slopes of the 
Carpathians, on Mount Alma near Sirmium (Mitrovicz) and was 
the beginning of Hungarian vintage. One hundred years later, 
Claudian writes of the ' vine-shaded Danube’. But, in anti- 
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quity, Italy remained the first of vine-lands. Now it is Cen- 
tral and Southern France, and it is in places close to the northern 
limit of its extension (Burgundy, Johannisberg) that the vine 
produces its best wine. 

Thus, in the Roman Empire, influences could meet and work, 
which completed the process of assimilation and produced a 
homogeneous cultivation of the soil in all the Mediterranean 
countries. Central Europe has to acknowledge its debt to 
the South in this direction as in ' all sources of our civilization ' ; 
and we must not forget that the much maligned Empire played 
no small part in this great work. 


II. LUXURY OF DRESS AND ADORNMENT 


Luxury in dress at this time took a different direction than 
in the Middle Ages and now. The slight extent of manufacture 
meant a paucity of rare stuffs. The oldest clothing was wool, 
though linen garments were worn by women, even in the 
Republic, whilst men at its close and later used fine linen mainly 
for handkerchiefs. Linen tunics were common in Rome by 
the third century. The finest linen, or byssus, came from 
Egypt, Syria and Cilicia. East Indian cotton (Sanskrit Karpàsá, 
cavbasus) was imported to Rome after the Asiatic Wars 
(191 B.c.), if not before, and muslin was perhaps also in use 
for clothes. Chinese silk was at first imported only as yarn 
and raw, but finished articles were broken up, dyed, and woven 
with linen or cotton into a light half-silk substance. These 
transparent and gay half.silk dresses were worn in the first 
century by women and effeminate men : very much later the 
increase of commerce with the East brought heavy pure silks 
into Europe; Elagabalus was the first man to wear them. 
Satin and velvet were unknown in antiquity ; satin (Atlas 
in German, from the Arabic for ‘smooth ’) was an importation 
from the time of the Saracen supremacy. Together with silk, 
the similarly Oriental extravagance of silk garments with gold 
worked in spread, but gold embroidery was found only in 
carpets, curtains, coverlets and triumphal dresses, or trim- 
mings or insertions in women’s clothes. Clothes made of gold 
and silver stuffs, so common in modern times, were rare in 
antiquity. The mantle of ‘ pure woven gold ', worn by Agrip- 
pina at the naumachy on Lake Fucinus was unexampled, men- 
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tioned as such by Pliny and Dio and Tacitus : whereas Charles 
the Bold at the Battle of Granson took with him 400 cases of 
silver and gold stuffs, including roo gold-embroidered coats 
for himself. Furs were used in Italy from ancient times for 
particular purposes, but they were not common before the 
Germanic invasion of the South, and they were never extra- 
vagantly used, as in the Middle Ages. Marco Polo mentions 
the price of the sables, with which the halls and rooms of 
Kublai Khan (1214-1294) were decked, as 2,000 golden bezants, 
if flawless and big enough to make a dress; if imper- 
fect, as 1,000. To line a cloak for King John II (1350-64) 670 
marten-skins were used ; one of his sons had 10,000 martens 
brought in to line five cloaks and five ladies’ doublets. To line 
a dress for one of his grandsons 2,790 squirrels’ skins were used, 
This large demand raised the prices correspondingly, 

In antiquity, too, there was none of the waste of material 
in long trains and broad bodices, or any of those studied defor- 
mations, so common in medieval and modern fashions, such 
as pointed shoes, trunk-hose, hip pillows, hoop-petticoats, 
trains, full-bottomed wigs, which were often costly ; the or- 
dinary wig of a distinguished man cost £7 Ios. and often as 
much as £150. Ancient dress was both more natural and 
graceful, and, on the whole, fashions were much less changeable. 
To-day generations differ more than centuries did then, Hence 
the extravagance of fashion was much less than in the 
Middle Ages or now. Lastly, ancient dress was simpler, and 
consisted of fewer articles. In gloves and headgear there was 
no luxury ; whereas in modern Persia the headgear has to be 
renewed thrice or four times a year, and costs 60 ducats. All 
along the south-west coast of America Panama hats are worn ; 
they practically never wear out, but the best cost up to £50 
and ordinary ones {20 or £30. And the seasons occasioned far 
less change of dress in the south. Some dandies, however, 
made absurd and trifling distinctions ; thus, Juvenal scoffs at 
one man who has light summer rings on his perspiring fingers, 
since large jewels weighed too heavily. 

But the hot summer made many changes of suits necessary, 
as in modern Persia, and the better-dressed had alarge ward- 
robe. Their chests of drawers contained cloaks of every colour 
possible. The inside of the trunks full of dinner dresses was 
equally gay ; and a whole tribe could have been clothed with 
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the fogae of Apulian wool (Martial) Naturally, too, people 
often changed several times on the same day. But only one 
instance of this last practice is recorded, in one of Martial's 
nouveaux viches, who changed his synthesis (a dinner costume) 
eleven times at one banquet, ostensibly, because of the heat, 
really, to show off his extensive wardrobe. But, in modern 
times, an unnecessary frequent changing during the day has 
become common and carried to ridiculous excess. Towards 
the end of the sixteenth century the clergy in Germany com- 
plain of it; at the beginning of the seventeenth a wife left 
thirty-two full suits, and her husband Hans Meinhard von 
Schónberg possessed seventy-two, and about the same number 
of gold-embroidered gloves and twenty-one hats, to which 
twenty-six sets of coloured feathers belonged. Clive between 
1767-1770 ordered 200 shirts, as good as could be had for love 
or money. Count Brühl carried this affectation to excess; 
would never wear a dress more than twice, and his accumula- 
tions of disused clothes becamé prodigious. About 1790 ladies 
changed wigs for every new toilette. About seventy years 
ago an English dandy used twenty shirts a week, twenty-four 
handkerchiefs, nine or ten pairs of summer trousers, thirty 
scarves (when not wearing black ones), a dozen waistcoats, 
and stockings à la discrétion. 

Extravagance in bright costly colours, so common in the ' 
south, was found in the Roman Empire in both sexes alike. 
Persius makes one great dandy wear a hyacinth-coloured 
mantle. Martial tells of one moralist who prescribed dark 
grey or brown cloaks for men, and declared violet or scarlet 
effeminate ; a hypocrite who concealed vice under a pretence 
of austerity. Juvenal says that the great retinue with torches 
and the scarlet cloak of a young noble coming home from a 
feast is warning enough to keep clear of him. Statius’ friend, 
Atedius Melior, made his favourite page Glaucias always wear 
the most beautiful clothing, red, green or purple. Scarlet, 
and still more the various purples, were the most valued 
colours. One pound of the best Tyrian purple wool, stained 
twice through, cost over 1,000 denarii (£43 xos.) ; a less valued 
kind in amethyst or violet only £15. Martial says that the 
price of a Tyrian purple cloak of the best hue was only 10,000 
sesterces (£108 3s.), Hence, if he intends the kind most valued 
in Augustus’ time, prices must have sunk incredibly ; Martial 
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can only be speaking of a second-rate sort. But the genuine 
purple wool, so much sought after, was also almost everlasting, 
and, like shawls in the East, may have been handed down for 
generations. But, most probably, in the Early Empire, whole 
purple cloaks were very rare. Generally purple was only used 
in stripes, for galloons, as a trimming, braid, edging, fringe or 
furbelow. Caesar restricted the use of whole purple garments to 
certain persons and certain days; Augustus permitted them only 
tosenators holding office, when presiding at their games ; and 
Tiberius endeavoured by his example to enforce obedience to 
these laws. Nero went so far as to forbid the sale of Tyrian 
and amethyst purple; but under Domitian, if not before, 
permission must have been restored. Marcus Aurelius and 
Pertinax had the imperial wardrobes, which must have 
abounded with purple robes, sold by public auction. 

But the use of purple in Rome cannot be compared with 
modern extravagance in dress. In Italy, at the time of the 
Renascence ‘dress was as costly as it was beautiful; the 
sartorial artists of that time would have looked with contempt 
upon those of modern times, for real artists worked at that 
time of artistic development; they worked with the finest 
velvet, silk, and gold embroidery, whilst painters designed the 
colours, the folds and the shapes. Hence dress was a thing 
upon which, as an essential of appearance, the greatest value 
was placed '. Hence the chroniclers of the great feasts of that 
time describe very exactly the garments of the great men and 
women. At aíamous tourney given by Lorenzo de' Medici 
on the Piazza Santa Croce, which on his own statement cost 
10,000 gold florins, the dresses were splendid: that of Giu- 
liano de’ Medici cost 8,000 ducats. Benedetto Salutati used 
168 pounds of silver at sixteen ducats a pound on his horse's 
trappings, and the jewellery on it was valued at 8,000 ducats. 
But love of art went with this extravagance : his silver helmet 
was made by Antonio del Pollajuolo. Inthe dowry of Lucrezia 
Borgia at her betrothal with Alfonso d'Este (1501) were 
comprised, according to a report of the agent of Marchese 
Gonzaga to his master, a trimmed dress worth more than 
15,000 ducats, 200 expensive shirts, some worth 1oo ducats 
apiece, each sleeve with its golden fringes costing thirty ducats. 
Another writer values one single dress of the bride at 20,000, 
and one hat at 10,000 ducats. Very great importance attached 
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to fine dress, The two ambassadors of Venice at this wedding 
had to appear before the Senatein new robes of crimson velvet 
with fur-trimmings and capes of similar material. More than 
4,000 people stared at them in the great Council Hall and the 
people thronged round to see them in the Piazza di San Marco. 
These cloaks (twenty-eight and thirty-two yards of velvet) 
were the bridal gift of the ambassadors to Duchess Lucrezia. 
In the second half ofthe fifteenth century extravagance on 
dress in Germany became ‘incredible’. According to Geiler 
von Kaisersberg many a burgher’s wife carried on her back, 
in clothes and jewellery, more than 300 or 400 florins’ worth, 
and had at home over 3,000 worth. In England in Elizabeth’s 
reign, according to a contemporary account, it was quite a 
common thing for a thousand oaks and a hundred oxen to go 
to the restoration of a costume, and fora fop to carry his 
fortune on his back. Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
extravagance in dress was increased by lace-trimming, 
embroidery and gold borders, jewellery and pearls: and prices 
went up tremendously: and {90 might be earned on a single 
dress. One dress of Marshal Bassompierre was embroidered 
so richly as to cost over /2,100. In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries extravagance in dress was scarcely less. At 
the procession of Queen Christina of Sweden into Rome in 1655, 
the dresses of the Roman ladies who received her cost 500,000 
to 600,000 scudi, and that of the Princess di Rossano 700,000 
When the Infanta Maria Teresa Antoinette, the Dauphin's be- 
trothed, entered Paris (1745), the dresses were so expensive that 
they were only hired. Marquis de Mirepoix hired three for 6,000 
livres, and only wore one a day: in one gala-coat of Marquis 
de Stainville, of silver stuff embroidered with gold, the marten's 
skins for the lining alone cost 25,000 livres and so forth. A 
fashionable lady of that time bought a dress she had ordered 
and could not afford, on the terms of an annuity of 600 livres, 
and made a contract to have a new dress supplied every day 
for 24,000 livres a year. In France from the Regency to the 
Revolution the fancy for laces amounted to a passion, even 
with men; solemn men of all ages were seen with 15,000 or 
20,000 livres worth of laces on their scarves, frills and cuffs. 
The lace alb à point à l'aiguille worn by the Elector of Trèves 
John Philip (1756-68) on State occasions at Versailles was 
valued at 100,000 livres. Northern extravagance in dress con- 
R,L,M.—II, N 
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sisted mainly in wasting valuable materials, furs and jewellery 
especially. In the splendid dress worn by Adam Rzewuski 
at his farewell audience of the King as ambassador at Copen- 
hagen, the saddle of his horse is said to have been worth 45,000 
gold florins (£20,250). The price ofa pair of sable skins in the 
eighteenth century rose to over 170 roubles, and one skin is 
sometimes said to have cost 20,000. The value of Potemkin's 
gala costume inset with jewels is given as 200,000 roubles. 

The nineteenth century is, on the whole, apart from extra- 
ordinary occasions, the period of least extravagance in male, 
but probably not in female dress, as is shown by the price of a 
cashmere shawl (£300), the lace veil of a rich bride (£735), the 
furs of Empress Eugénie (sent to England after her in 1870) 
600,000 francs, or the fabulous expenses of the queens of fashion 
in the great capitals. And perhaps never before have the 
artistic ladies’ tailors earned as much and ranked as high as 
under Napoleon III in France, when all the greatest ladies 
were at their feet. Compared with the /odleties of the second 
Empire, those of the first, when the most elegant ladies (Mme, 
de Savary and Mme de Maret) spent only 50,000 to 60,000 
francs a year, seem almost paltry. 

In Roman antiquity extravagance in oriental stuffs and 
manufactures, used for adornment in the widest sense, such as 
silk, byssus, jewellery, pearls, scents, wasat any rate confined 
to women, and to a very small circle amongst them. Pliny 
probably bases on the returns of the frontier customs his 
statement that in no one year was less than 55 million sesterces' 
worth of Indian goods imported into the Empire (about 
£600,000), and that about roo millions (£1,087,500) at the 
least annually left the Empire in exchange for Arabian, Chinese 
and Indian goods: 'our women and amours are very ex- 
pensive!' But if this reflection implies that not all Asiatic 
orientalluxuries have been mentioned, but only those specially 
used for female adornment, this import would seem quite 
small, if entirely met with this outlay: the patriotic irrita- 
tion at seeing so much money go annually into foreign, even 
hostile countries, would be quite justified. For there was no 
corresponding production of gold to the outflow, and the con- 
tinuous export of centuries doubtless contributed to the decline 
in Roman money in the third century. True, thirty years ago, 
the export of metal to Asia, besides a considerable export of 
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goods, was on the average twelve times as much as in Pliny's 
time (£13,666,666,) According to Johann von Horneck, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, ' those bloodsuckers 
of Austria ’, woollen, linen and French wares, withdrew at least 
fifteen to twenty million florins annually (and silk goods seven 
million and French goods three million). By about 1750 
France was selling Germany sixty-seven million livres’ worth 
of silk and fineries alone ; in 1853 her export to England in 
silk amounted to sixty-three million thalers, and five times as 
much to America, and twenty-one million thalers for Paris 
articles (bronzes, trinkets, clocks, fancy goods, passementerie 
work, marquetry, instruments, etc.). 

Compared with modern commerce, the use of Asiatic articles 
de luxe in the entire Roman Empire seems astonishingly slight, 
even allowing for Pliny’s statement of outlay being less than 
the reality, as the frontier customs increased the price, and 
the purchasing-value of money may have been higher. For 
the prices of single oriental products were very high, higher 
than now. Silk as late as 250 A.D. was weighed with gold (a 
fact mentioned in Chinese literature) ; a Roman pound of 
betel nut oil might cost 400 (£17 8s.), a pound of, cinnamon, 
1,500 denarii (£65 2s. 6d.) ;some pearls cost millions of sesterces. 
One shop in the Via Sacra or Forum Pacis might easily contain 
oriental imports of this value. And Roman prices were cen- 
tuple, according to Pliny, of the cost price ; and the frontier- 
tolls augmented considerably the cost of transport: on this 
higher estimate the whole import mentioned by Pliny must 
amount to roo millions. If it cost no more, all the luxury in 
oriental wares must have been confined to Rome and a few 
great cities, a view confirmed by some remarks of Galen (circa 
200). He says that silk could be found ‘on rich ladies’ at many 
places in the Empire, especially in the great cities, and specifies 
nard as one of the essences ‘made for Rome's rich women’. 
In the fourth century wholly different commercial relations 
spread the use of silk amongst all classes. 

But perhaps Pliny only wanted to state how much bullion 
was withdrawn from the Empire by trade with the East. 
For some Chinese statistics of the land of Ta-Tsin (Syria) 
seem to show that no small part of the import from Asia was 
covered by export from the West. The longest of these lists 
comprises sixty articles, characteristic industries of the mar- 
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kets of Syria, Phoenicia and Alexandria. To them belong the 
products of Ta-Tsin (according to a Chinese author, far better 
than Babylonian goods) with worked and embroidered animals, 
men, trees, clouds, etc., in different colours; glass-ware (es- 
pecially coloured), which was popular in China down to the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, after which date the Chinese began 
to learn the craft from Syrians or Indians and to manufacture 
for themselves ; all the metals found in the Roman Empire ; 
gold pigment and realgar (specialities of Syria); jewellery 
(including corals and amber), of which the best were brought 
by merchants from Ta-Tsin, and, finally, drugs. The greater 
the export of these wares the higher must have been the value 
and quantity of the import into the Roman Empire. But as 
Galen's expressions imply a small trade, it may have developed 
after the beginning of the third century. 

Extravagance in pearls and jewellery came into Rome after 
Pompey's triumph over Mithridates. Diamonds, though 
esteemed in Rome the most costly of jewels, were scarcely used 
as ornaments ,except rarely in rings. The diamond handed to 
Trajan by Nerva as heir-designate, and by Trajan to Hadrian, 
was apparently not set in a ring: but one diamond-ring, the 
talk of Juvenal's time, was given to Berenice, Queen of the 
Jews and mistress of Titus, by her brother Agrippa, Emeralds 
ranked next. According to Pliny the best came from Scythia, 
as now, from the mines of the Ural and Altai. The third in 
order were beryls and opals, and were largely worn by women ; 
and fourth, the sardonyx, which was very suitable for seal- 
rings: Pliny, on the authority of the ladies, maintains this 
hierarchy of stones. In their estimate of the diamond, the 
Romans imitated the Indians, whereas the Persians, in the 
thirteenth century, ranked it fifth, after the pearl, the ruby, 
the emerald, and the chrysolith. Benvenuto Cellini places it 
after the ruby and the emerald, and only worth an eighth of 
the ruby. Garcia de Orta (1565) declares the diamond the 
king of jewels for hardness, but the ruby first in value and 
beauty, and the emerald second. Up to the sixteenth century 
the emerald was very costly (Benvenuto Cellini makes it 400 
scudi d'oro the carat): butit sank in price after the large Peru- 
vian exports ; and, with the complete cessation of these, has 
risen again : a perfect emerald is the most costly of all jewels 
in the London market. 
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Very little is known of the price of jewels in Roman anti- 
quity. The emerald into which an amymone was cut, and 
which the flutist Ismenias bought for four gold pieces, must 
have been a chrysopras. Incised emeralds hardly occur before 
Hadrian's day: the best are said to have been portraits of 
himself and Sabina. Possibly Hadrian had a preference for 
this stone and thus caused it to be more eagerly sought in its 
principal home (Jebel Zaburah in Egypt). The price of a 
jasper-ring with which a statue of a woman in South Spain 
was decked by her son, is given as 7,000 sesterces ; this 
implies acutstone. The senator Struma Nonius owned a ring 
with an opal in it as big as a filbert ; Antony proscribed him 
for it; be fled, taking with him the ring alone of all his 
possessions, It was apparently valued at 2 million sesterces 
(£21,250). 

Pliny speaks at large and expertly on the imitation of jewels, 
and of manuals containing instructions for making false emer- 
alds out of coloured crystal, and sardonyx out of carnelian ; 
he says it is one of the most profitable of fraudulent industries. 
There was a correspondingly perfect science of testing the 
genuineness of jewels, in more than one way. Out of the very 
many ancient forgeries in coloured glass, the glass emerald 
stands out; it is much harder, brighter and better coloured 
than modern pastes, and is still often sold as genuine by 
jewellers. Besides, imitation jewels were no doubt often 
honestly made for sale among the poorer classes. 

The worst and most censured extravagance was the ladies' 
love of pearls, which commanded higher prices than any other 
jewels. This use of pearls as ornaments spread after the con- 
quest of Alexandria, which exported the fisheries in the Persian 
gulf and the Indian Ocean mainly to Rome. This incessant 
import may have accumulated pearls in Rome, as in Venice 
of the sixteenth century, when the Patrician ladies possessed 
vast hoards of them, the result of the past commerce with 
Ormuz on the Persian Gulf and all the other Eastern lands 
which Venice had so long exploited. The prohibitions of the 
Provveditori delle Pompe (sumptuary magistrates appointed in 
1514) were aimed principally at this form of extravagance. 
At the present time Russia is the country richest in pearls: 
in the one monastery of Tróitsa, on priests' vestments, epis- 
copal robes, altar and grave cloths, there are more than in all 
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.the rest of Europe: in some governments every peasant wears 
on her head and neck 200 to 300, often 1,000 and more, genuine 
pearls ; in Nizhni Nóvgorod the poorest fishwife owns at least 
two or three necklaces. Nero even could build whole rooms 
of pearls for amorous dalliance (these were probably in the 
Golden House, and their walls covered with pearls). Roman 
ladies wore them as ear-rings ; and, according to Pliny, poor 
women copied the example, as a big pearl in one's ear was as 
good asa lictor to lead the way ; pearls were also used on shoes, 
not merely on the straps, but whole slippers were set with 
them. The cost must have been very great: Seneca may 
well be right in saying women sometimes carried two or three 
fortunes in their ears.| There is no further information. Julius 
Caesar at his first consulate in 59 B.c., when pearls were rare 
at Rome, bought one for six million sesterces (£65,250) for 
Servilia, the mother of Marcus Brutus Servilia ; but a love- 
present from the first man in the State, desirous of creating 
animpression by his extravagance, is no criterion of the average 
price, any more than what Pliny tells of one of Caligula's wives, 
Lollia Paulina. He had seen her at a modest betrothal festi- 
vity, with an ornament of emeralds and pearls, covering head, 
hair, ears, neck and fingers, and worth forty million sesterces 
(£400,000 or £450,000), as she proved by documentary evi- 
dence. But it was not a gift from the Emperor, but an inheri- 
tance from the spoils of her grandfather Marcus Lollius in the 
East: Lollius’ notoriety had brought him into disfavour with 
Gaius Caesar, who compelled him in 2 B.c. to poison himself. 

The enormous hoards of jewels in the families of the men 
who could control the treasuries of Eastern despots, can only 
be compared with the jewellery owned by the Spanish con- 
quisiadores of the sixteenth and the English nabobs of the 
eighteenth century. Cortes’ wedding-gift to his bride int 529 
consisted of five jewels cut by skilled Mexican jewellers out of 
emeralds, and artistically adorned with pearls and gold: for 
one of them a Genoese merchant at Seville had offered 40,000 
ducats. It all was lost in a shipwreck on the expedition against 
Algiers in 1541. Nadir Shah's booty, on the capture of Delhi, 
consisted mainly of jewels, and was valued in Europe at 
£70,000,000. Clive, who rambled freely in the vaults of Murs- 
hadabad amid heaps of gold and jewels, with liberty to take 
what he would,showed great moderation: but his purchases 
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of diamonds at Madras alone amounted to /25,000, and a jewel- 
case belonging to his wife was valued at £200,000. Lady Clive 
probably owned more jewellery than the greatest princesses of 
her day. Sophia Charlotte at her coronation as Queen of 
Prussia in 1701 wore jewels worth over a million thalers. The 
famous necklace which cost Marie Antoinette so dear only 
cost 1,600,000 francs. In the modern Orient extravagance is 
still rife in pearls and jewellery, and was enormous under the 
Khalifs. In Persia, besides other ornaments, women wear 
bracelets on arms and feet of pearls, and noble ladies a diamond 
egrette as well; sash-buckles set with jewels often are worth 
1,000 to 2,000 ducats, and saddles and harness are laden with 
gold, pearls and jewels. Fifteen or sixteen rings, five or six on 
each finger are worn, and the Shah is the greatest owner of 
diamonds in the world. 

In medieval Europe, pearls were used to embroider texts 
of songs on clothes, and there was great luxury in jewellery ; 
most of all at the Court of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 
His robe of State was set with pearls and precious stones, 
and valued at 200,000 ducats; his consort's ladies-in-waiting 
received 400,000 Brabant thalers a year for ornaments. 
But this extravagance increased after the discovery of America. 
Maria de’ Medici at her son’s baptism in 1606 had a bridal 
dress made, set with 3,200 pearls and 3,000 diamonds, and 
worth 60,000 écus, but too heavy to be ever worn. In 
the inventory of Meinhard von Schónberg (who died in 1625) 
the pearls alone filled two closely written folio pages; fifteen 
large pearls were sold íor 3,286 florins. Imitation pearls 
were first made by Jacquin at Paris in 1680; the annual 
export is now /40,000. 

How far luxury in dress and ornament were prevalent 
among the lower classes in antiquity, how far the semi-civilized 
custom of the South obtained of carrying some of one's 
reserve property on one's back, is hardly known at all. But 
the long gold chains which the Roman barmaids wore on their 
bare necks must have been as genuine as the gold ornaments 
of women and girls of the lower classes in modern Italy. 
The amber necklaces which Pliny the Elder saw worn by 
Lombard peasants North of the Po, partly as amulets against 
swellings of the neck, can hardly have been costly. 

Extravagance in scents has always been endemic in the East. 
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Arabia, as Herodotus knew, was the land most fertile in frag- 
rances, and from the earliest ages a fondness for perfumes was 
general. In the Book of Esther, we read, ‘When every 
maid's turn was come to goin to King Ahasuerus, after that she 
had been twelve months, according to the manner of the women 
(for so were the days of their purifications accomplished, to wit, 
six months with oil of myrrh, and six months with sweet odours, 
and with other things for the purifying of the womb) '. The 
Talmud says the bride may lawfully thus spend a tenth of 
her dowry. In Rome this form of luxury came in not direct 
from the East, but from Magna Graecia. Under the Empire, 
it was only common at Rome and in the larger cities. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, a Roman lady so plentifully scented herself that 
attention was drawn to her approach, if for no other cause, 
ior the fragrance that streamed from her hair and clothes. 
The same is true of Arabian ladies of rank. Pliny thought 
this extravagance all the sillier for being momentary, and, if 
anything, altruistic. Men, too, made much use of scents, 
mainly balsam and cinnamon. Domitian’s favourite, Cris- 
pinus, smelt stronger in the morning than two funerals. So 
too at the Renascence. Alfonso d'Avalos, the cousin of the 
Marquis di Pescara, could not do without scents, even in 
time of war ; his horse's saddles even reeked of them. Mention 
has been made of the great cost of fragrances in ancient Rome, 
Martial is in doubt whether he shall give Phyllis ' ten yellow- 
boys from the imperial mint’ (about £10 ros.) or one pound 
from the shops of Cosmos or Niceros, the famous dealers in 
Salves and essences. At these shops noble ladies’ accounts 
may have been as high as that of Marion de Lormes, who 
owed her parfumeur £7,500 by the end of one year. The 
use of scents at funerals will be referred to later. 

But Roman or modern luxury of this kind does not approach 
the oriental. In the apartments of rich Arabs at the time of 
the Khalifs, and on reception days especially, stood casks of 
strong musk or burning aloes. Even the most austere sticklers 
took care to follow the example of the Prophet, who only ioved 
women and fragrances, and were always well perfumed. Before 
and after meals clothes were held over acenser, or the guests 
bent over it. Neither flowers with a strong smell nor perfumes 
might be absent from the table ; they were worth their weight 
in gold and given as a costly gift. In rich homes there were 
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always in stock the principal varieties (such as ambergris, aloes, 
musk, camphor, amber, and mixtures such as civet). Inthe 
early Khalifate Irak and Persia commanded the market ; 
and Persian rose-water was exported as far as China and Spain ; 
later, as in all luxuries, Moorish Spain secured the field. To 
this day Arabian ladies spend £100 a year on perfumes. 

The scanty and casual information extant on Roman luxury 
in dress prevents any final pronouncement. It does not author- 
ize any assumption that ancient luxury exceeded modern, 
rather, on the other hand, that, as in all else, modern luxury is 
far greater. 


IV. LUXURY IN DWELLING-HOUSES 


(a) City PALACES 


Luxurious inner fittings of houses first come into evidence 
in the interval between the first and second Punic wars, if not 
before ; there were then houses decorated with ‘ citrus-wood, 
ivory and Punic floors’. But luxurious buildings only came 
in about roo B.C., up to which date the houses of the nobles even 
were simple and inexpensive. Sulla (bornin 138), as a young 
man, felt the pinch of circumstances, and lived in the ground 
floor (which was considered the best), for which he paid 3,000 
sesterces (£26 5s.) rent ; a freedman occupied the upper story at 
2,000 a year (£17 8s.). Travertine stone came more and more 
into use for houses and frontages during this century, marble 
being almost unknown.  Evenin 92 B.C. after so many victories 
in Greece and the East, which abounded in marble columns, 
there were none in any Roman public building. Hence the 
Censor Lucius Crassus, one of the first men of the State, irri- 
tated public feeling by decking his house on the Palatine with 
four (or perhaps six or ten) columns of marble from Hymettus, 
which had been intended for the theatre built in his aedile- 
Ship. His co-censor Gnaeus Domitius censured him sharply, 
and Marcus Brutus nicknamed him the Palatine Venus. 
Crassus' house was mainly valuable for a garden with six fine 
old lotus trees, worth 3 millions of the total 6 millions, í.e., 
more than £50,000, as money then stood; but the houses of 
Quintus Catulus (consul in 102 B.c. and conqueror of the Cim- 
bri), on the Palatine, and of the knight and jurisconsult Gaius 
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Aquilius (on the Viminal) were far superior, Aquilius' being 
considered the finest in Rome. In 78 the house of the Consul 
Marcus Lepidus was deemed the finest ; its threshold of giallo 
antico (a Numidian marble unknown before in Rome) caused 
much talk. 

But thirty-five years later there were over a hundred finer 
housesin Rome. Pliny regards this marvellously rapid growth 
of splendour as doubly foolish, considering the shortness of life, 
and one of the wonders in the history of Rome. Wonderful 
rather was the long backwardness in this respect of the capital 
of the world ; in other flourishing cities (see Macaulay on the 
progress of English towns since 1700) private magnificence came 
in more gradually : in Romein one generation. Those thirty- 
five years from the consulate of Lepidus and the death of Sulla 
to the murder of Caesar (78-44) witnessed the largest acquisi- 
tions in East and West. It was the time of the wars of Quin- 
tus Metellus Creticus, Publius Servilius Isauricus, Pompey 
and Lucullus in the East, and Julius Caesar in Gaul: the 
Empire was enlarged by the provinces of Bithynia, Pontus, 
Crete, Cilicia and Syria. Generals, officers, officials, business 
men (e.g., Pompey's freedman Demetrius, who amassed 4,000 
talents or £943,050) gained huge fortunes: partly spent on 
magnificent public buildings, even on temporary ones, such 
as Scaurus’ gorgeous theatre in 58 B.c. But this magnificence 
also spread rapidly to private buildings. The largest of the 360 
pillars, all 35 feet high, which had adorned hisstage, Scaurus 
set up in the atrium of his house on the Palatine: they were 
of dark marble from Melos, first introduced by Lucullus and 
named after him. The first owner of a house (on Mount 
Caelius) consisting only of marble columns, and monoliths of 
green-veined cipollino from Carystus in Euboea, and marble 
from Carrara, was the Knight Mamurra of Formiae, Caesar's 
chief engineer in Gaul. As Pliny says, his house was a more 
eloquent satire on his shameless plunderings in Gaul than 
Catullus' verses. He was also the first who introduced Alex- 
andrian incrustation, Sallust could tell of palaces laid out 
on the scale of towns. Together with the number of build- 
ings the areal value and the rents rose (the ground of the forum 
built by Caesar in the busiest part cost 100 millions, £877,050) 
and, as compared with the other cities of Italy, four times as 
much. Caelius lived in a modest fashion (according to Cicero) 
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in a house owned by Clodius for 10,000 sesterces (£87 15s.): 
his accusers alleged three times the rent, to convict him of 
extravagance and raise prices for Clodius. Cicero bought his 
house on the Palatine from Crassus for 34 millions (£30,696 
15s.), and, on his return from exile, the Senate offered him 2 
millions compensation for the ruined house; the areal value 
may, therefore, be reckoned at 1} millions (43 per cent. of the 
whole sum). 

The battle of Actium heralded another great building era 
at Rome, owing to the feeling of security after the general 
peace, the growing prosperity and population, the influx of 
capital, and also because of Augustus' strenuous endeavour 
to make Rome a worthy capital of the world, to turn a city 
of brick into a city of marble. The marble quarries of Carrara, 
which Vitruvius does not mention, were regularly exploited 
towards the end of Augustus’ reign; blocks of marble from 
there and other materials were landed at Ostia and floated up 
to Rome. 

The poems of Horace, Tibullus and Propertius teem with 
the impressions of witnesses of this great luxury in building, 
and friends of the former simplicity. The ‘novel’ atria of 
great palaces were imposingly tall; perhaps Scaurus’ atrium 
was the first of them: it was 38 (Roman) feet high, whereas 
Crassus’ atrium had been only twelve; a standard of the 
difference between the palace and the citizen’s home; other 
dimensions must have correspondingly increased. In these 
atria, pillars of Phrygian marble (with spots of violet; pavo- 
nazzetio) aroused envy. Beams of white stone from Hymettus 
pressed down on columns of reddish-yellow marble with green 
veins, and of serpentine, quarried out in Numidia, Euboea 
or Taenarum. On gilded soffits (seen for the first time in the 
Temple of Capitoline Jupiter after the destruction of Carthage) 
ivory glittered. Between the gay columns in the yards stood 
bushes and groups of trees, fountains splashed, and purple 
awnings stretched from one capital to another shielded off 
the sun, and cast a red shimmer on the pavement or the moss. 
Under Sulla mosaic must have been very usual in Rome: 
Caesar took mosaics with him on campaign to spread in his tent. 
The directions of Vitruvius for the building of a great house 
correspond very well with the descriptions of Horace, Proper- 
tius, and Tibullus. Vitruvius says that for nobles royal lofty 
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vestibules, spacious aivia and peristyles, parks and roomy, 
gorgeous avenues, libraries, picture galleries, basilicae must be 
laid out on the same scale as in public buildings. The palace 
of Augustus’ friend, the Knight Vedius Pollio, covered ‘ inside 
its walls more space than many a town’: its site was occupied 
afterwards by the Colonnade of Livia. And in smaller dwell- 
ings, e.g., at Pompeii, the number of apartments for separate 
purposes was considerable, though the rooms and the total 
area were small. 

From Augustus to the death of Nero, extravagance in palaces 
tended to increase, as the great families vied in princely splen- 
dour; the economies of Vespasian's reign could not prevent 
monuments of gorgeousness arising equaltotheold. Towards 
the close of Tiberius’ reign, Valerius Maximus says that a 
palace with its appurtenances (i.e., garden), only four acresin 
extent, was considered small. This may seem exaggerated, 
but Velleius Paterculus is strictly accurate in saying a man 
living in a house under 6,000 sesterces a year (£66 15s.) is hardly 
recognized as a senator. This statement is a reminder not 
to dwell overmuch on the generality of rich homes, as in a 
modern capital no similarly highly-placed man would pay 
less than three or four times that sum. In 1462 Venetian 
nobles paid 50 to 120 ducats (600 to r,440 francs) ; in 1658 
the Venetian ambassador paid for his house at Paris 400 doppie 
(4,400 francs) : in modern currency both amounts would be 
greater. The wife of the Russian ambassador at Vienna in 
1852 paid about £450. Bismarckas Federal representative at 
Frankfort in 1851 paid the small sum (for Frankfort) of 4,500 
florins, and at St. Petersburg for the furnished Hotel Stenbock 
7,000 roubles a year, and the Duke of Ossuna for his, 12,000. 
In 1863 there were in Paris 9,985 rate-payers, with houses from 
4,000 to 8,000 francs a year ; 1,413 houses cost 10,000 to 25,000 
francs a year; and some 400 even more, 

As both Seneca and Sallust say that city palaces were as 
large as towns or country estates, it is not known whether 
palaces increased in size after the time of Tiberius. These 
rhetorical exaggerations are at least to some extent justified 
by the architecture of large Roman houses. There was only 
one floor in the centre, and sometimes at the sides as well, and 
they occupied a comparatively large area with their gardens 
and parks and outhouses, such as Vitruvius mentions, foun- 
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tains, baths, colonnades and roads; and with all the magni- 
ficence, accommodation may have been scant. Martial 
calls the Petilian Palace, where his patron Sparsus lived, a 
kingdom: it was a rus in urbe with long walks and a vintage 
as good as on a Falernian hil. In Violentilla’s palace the 
gables rested on countless pillars, old groves cooled the air, 
living fountains played in marble basins, and it was cool in 
the dog days and mild in the winter. 

What the price of such houses was at Rome, we do not know. 
Martial mentions a figure of 100,000 sesterces ; but only a small 
plain house could have been had at this price, and no fine house 
for double. For, according to Juvenal, a bath might cost 
600,000, and a covered drive more; these figures are not too 
high, perhaps too low, for Fronto (who was not a rich senator) 
spent 350,000 on a bath; the description of the bath of 
Claudius Etruscus also bears this out. 

But one form of luxury, unexampled in the history of archi- 
tecture, was common, namely, decoration. The use of coloured 
marble for columns, and the ancient Asiatic fashion of covering 
the walls with bright sorts of stone and other costly materials, 
began under Augustus. Vitruvius knows nothing of this; 
Seneca is the first to fulminate against the extravagance of 
‘walls glistening with large and expensive circular pieces of 
marble, with Alexandrian blocks contrasting with Numidian ’, 
Besides this fashion of inlaying, under Claudius pieces were 
cut out of blocks, and the hollows filled in with other stones ; 
thus animals or other objects could be drawn ; in Pliny’s phrase, 
'they could paint in stone'. Two of these marble incrusta- 
tions have been found on the Palatine. Under Nero, fancy 
marbles were produced by laying in bright veins and druses 
in tablets of other kinds of coloured stones. 

But the wasteful use of valuable and rare kinds of coloured 
stone became very general during the first century, In one 
refectory built by Caligula's freedman Callistus, Pliny saw 
thirty columns of oriental alabaster; four smaller columns 
of the same stone had been put up by Cornelius Balbus in his 
theatre under Augustus, as a curiosity. With the new coun- 
tries gained, the Romans could exploit more quarries, Thus 
the ridges in the Arabian Desert of Egypt, at Jebel Duchan, 
yielded them porphyry, Jebel Fatiteh granite, Hamamet the 
Egyptian breccia, so much in favour at Rome, and Jebel 
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Urakan, the honey-coloured Oriental alabaster. But the two 
first quarries were only opened under Claudius, and, no doubt, 
many others in the course of the Empire, e.g., the Numidian 
under Marcus Aurelius. The extant remains imply more 
than forty sources of Roman luxurious architecture. In the 
splendid small bath built by Claudius Etruscus, according 
to Statius, the ordinary costly marbles were disdained, such 
as Thasian, Carystian, Ophite and onyx alabaster. Green 
Laconian Serpentine was only tolerated, in order to be a 
setting for inlaid blocks of white violet-spotted Synnadian 
pavonazzetio in long flutings; there was also a snow-white 
Phoenician marble, of which Pliny knows nothing. The 
arched roofs gleamed with gay pictures in glass mosaic; the 
water sprang up into silver basins through silver pipes; the 
bath was edged in with marble and the water flowed in so clear 
that the bottom could be seen ; the room for playing at ball had 
its floor warmed from beneath. Other passages in Statius 
and Martial prove the generality of this luxury in coloured 
stones. According to Statius, Violentilla’s palace gleamed with 
African, Phrygian and Laconian stone, onyx and marble, as 
bright as purple and the sea. According to Martial, a rich 
man builds thermae of Carystian, Synnadian, Numidian and 
Laconian marble. Hadrian’s reign may have been the zenith 
of this extravagance, but the fashion lasted down to the end of 
the Empire; the villas and Domitian’s palace will be described 
presently. 

About thirty years ago the discovery of the ancient ware- 
house of marble at the harbour at the foot of the Aventine 
gave a new and surprising idea of the wealth in marble of 
Imperial Rome. About 1,000 blocks and columns, mainly of 
coloured species for architecture, were found there. The great 
fire of 64 A.D. may have been tbe occasion of this great accumu- 
lation, which was, however, only a part of the imperialstock, 
containing imports from Asia, Africa and Greece, and not all 
of these, and none from Egypt or Carrara. This store was 
used up to about 200 A.D. ; what is left is what was not wanted 
for the buildings of the Flavian and Antonine periods. The 
scanty relics of the marble decorations of the imperial palaces, 
still give the spectator some idea of their magnificence. In 
the provinces, in addition to the native quarries, Carrara and 
Greek were also extensively drawn upon. The walls of Roman 
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villas near Zürich are still breast-high, covered with well- 
carved blocks of Jura marble, and the richer villas and the 
baths at Baden with Italian marble as well. In the garden of 
the archiepiscopal palace at Narbonne magnificent ruins, with 
marble from the Pyrenees, Africa, Carrara and Greece recall 
the whilom glory of Narbo, the city of Mars; and at Vienne 
there also are considerable remains of various foreign marbles. 

The useof glass for decorative purposes was also carried to 
excess quite early. Seneca speaks of arched roofs hidden by 
plate-glass. The foundations of Rome are sown with panes 
of glass and relics of floor and wall decorations, artistic and 
carved. At Veii a floor of compact glass of the size of the 
room was found. Glass cut like cameo ín two colours (like 
the Portland Vase) is still to be seen in the ruins of the walls 
it once adorned. There are also fragments of real painting on 
glass. Pliny mentions as a new invention the use of glass 
mosaics to decorate ceilings ; and also speaks of walls covered 
with plates of gold ; a form of luxury that reached its height 
in Nero's Golden House. In the seventeenth century (accord- 
ing to Vacca) a room was found on the Aventine, the walls of 
which were hidden behind gilded bronze tiles with incrusted 
medallions, and (on the authority of Bartoldi) on the Palatine 
a room incrusted with plates of silver, in which still more costly 
ornamentations must once have been set. Other inventions 
of gorgeousness in architecture must date from Nero’s reign, 
such as movable soffits, especially in banqueting-rooms, which 
changed for every course. Sometimes, to point the contrast, 
these same palaces would contain so-called ‘ poor apartments ’, 
artificially simple. 

Yet all this splendour was nothing in comparison with the 
fairy splendour of the palaces of Caligula and Nero, which, 
according to Pliny, ‘embraced the whole city’. Of Caligula’s 
little is known. Nero’s Golden House, recommenced after 
the fire of 64 A.D, covered 50 hectares: the Romans were 
invited in a satire to remove to Veii anew, as Rome was all 
filled up, before it extended to Veii as well. It lay on the 
Velia, the Esquiline and the valleys in between; on the 
Esquiline it adjoined the imperial gardens of Maecenas, and 
was cut through by several streets. In the forecourt stood a 
colossal statue of Nero more than roo feet high. The palace 
contained triple colonnades a Roman mile long; a pond, ‘as 
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big as a sea’ (on which the Flavian Amphitheatre was after- 
wards built), surrounded with buildings like a town ; country 
seats with vineyards, meadows and woods, stocked with beasts, 
tame and wild. The apartments were gilded over, and decor- 
ated with jewels and mother-of-pearl; the 'love-chambers ' 
were decked with pearls. The finest sculptures from Greece 
and Asia Minor were used to decorate. Of the artists employed 
in the work Pliny mentions a painter Fabullus, who was famous 
for his bright colours. Remains of painted walls, hidden below 
the theymae of Titus and Trajan, are in a style like the last 
Pompeian, but better and more sustained, as well as in the 
framed pictures and decorations, which inspired the grotesques 
of Raphael and Giovanni da’ Udine. New discoveries and in- 
ventions were applied; a temple to Fortuna was built of a 
stone found in Cappadocia, so transparent that it was light 
with the doors shut. The ivory tiles on the ceilings of the 
banqueting-rooms could be shifted, so as to shower down flowers 
on the guests, or scents from pipes. The main banqueting- 
room was domed and turned day and night round its axis. 
The baths contained both sea and mineral waters. When 
the palace was habitable, Nero, on entering, expressed his 
satisfaction, and said he could now live like a man. Otho 
granted 50 millions (about £550,000) towards completing it. 
Vitellius thought what was as yet built unworthy of an 
emperor; but Vespasian had the greater part demolished 
and replaced by public pleasure resorts. The amphitheatre 
supplanted the pond, and Titus’ theymae were built on the 
Esquiline. The Colossus of Nero Vespasian transformed into 
that of a Sun-god : the pedestal is still extant. 

Of the later Emperors, Domitian distinguished himself by 
his palaces. Plutarch says that in Domitian’s Temple of 
Capitoline Jove (the fourth) the gilding cost over 12,000 talents 
(£2,750,000) ; but any one who had seen a single colonnade, 
basilica, bath, or mistress-room in the palace, would be bound 
to call Domitian a Midas whose touch turned everything into 
gold. The ceiling of the banqueting-hall, of enormous span, 
with a huge opening to let in the light, rested, according 
to Statius’ panegyric, on few columns, but those strong 
enough to support the heavens. Numidian, Synnadian, Chian, 
Carystian marble vied together and granite from Syene ; only 
the pedestals were of Carrara marble; and the height was 
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such that the weary eye could hardly reach up to the gilded 
sofhts. 


(b VILLAS AND GARDENS 


$ I 

In the City herself building was restricted by the small area 
and the high price of ground ; but on their huge estates the 
grandees’ passion for building could be indulged without 
limitation. The unhealthiness of Rome in the summer and 
early autumn made country-life a delight and a necessity ; 
and large properties gave, even in the later Republic, a choice 
of pleasant residences. The increase of villas made the price 
of suitable sites rise. Lucullus paid for Marius' villa at Mise- 
num 2,500,000 denar5: it had been bought by Cornelia, the 
mother of the-Gracchi, for 75,000: the enhancement of the 
price must have been due to improvements, 

After the battle of Actium the building-fever gained ground 
all over Italy. Soon, thought Horace, will the princely 
demesnes leave but little land for the plough ; everywhere 
artificial lakes, larger than the Lucrine Lake, will extend, and 
the plane supplant the elm with its graftings of vines; in the 
stead of fertile olives, there will be shady myrtle and laurel 
groves and fragrant violet-beds, and in the place of natural 
turf colonnades to ward off the sun and north wind. Further, 
senators by a series of senatus consulta and imperial decrees 
were frequently compelled to invest in Italian land; the 
number of villas consequently increased. In the heat of the 
summer they might repair to their homes in the Sabine or 
Alban hills for fresh air; in the spring or late autumn to the 
soothing warmth of Southern Italy ; or they might enjoy the 
beautiful splendour of the Gulf of Naples, or forget the bustle 
of Rome in the retirement of the plane-groves of Upper Italy. 
Everywhere, country houses or palaces were ready to receive 
them. Pliny the Younger, who was not very rich, owned 
properties in Etruria (near Tifernum Tiberinum), near Comum, 
Beneventum, villas on Lake Como, and an estate near 
Laurentum. His contemporary, the famous orator Regulus, 
who was worth over 60 million sesterces (£650,000), owned 
properties in Umbria, Etruria, near Tusculum and in the 
Campagna near the road to Tibur, 
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The luxury of villas was often heightened by difficulties of 
building. Sallust speaks of the wealth squandered on houses 
jutting into the sea, or on mountain plateaus. Statius says of 
the villa of Pollius Felix near Surrentum that Nature had been 
made subservient toman. ‘ Where you now see a plain, there 
was a hill; where you go under cover, was a wilderness; 
where you see lofty trees, there was no soil: here the stones 
obey, the palace advances, and the mountain retreats’, 
Sea-rocks were grown with vines for the Nereids to pluck at 
night-time. In the vila on the Lago di Fusaro, in which 
Servilius Vatia, a rich man of Praetorian rank, vegetated 
away his last days, there were two artificial caves, hollowed out 
with great labour, as large as the largest atria, the one never 
seen by the sun, the other in sunshine all day long. A canal 
from the sea to the lake of Acheron passes through an avenue 
of planes: here they fished, when the sea was too rough. The 
villa had all the amenities and none of the disadvantages of 
Baiae. 

The predilection for the sea, and the desire of enjoying it 
close at hand produced many expensive water-palaces, the 
walls of which, as Ovid says, thrust back the blue waves. 
Horace also repeatedly speaks of the quarry-stone rocks in 
the sea. ‘On any little bay’, says Seneca, ‘you lay your 
foundation and create fresh soil’. The remains of the palaces 
of the sea near Antium and elsewhere can still be seen 1n the 
water. There were also similar buildings on the provincial 
coasts. On the estates of the rich sophist Damianus of Ephesos 
on the sea, there were artificial islands and dams, where 
merchantmen could anchor. His town houses were partly 
like city residences and partly in grottoes, and all his country 
estates teemed with shady fruit trees. 

There are almost contemporary accounts of villas gorgeous 
and modest from Pliny the Younger and Statius. Pliny’s 
Laurentine and Tuscan villas were on healthy and beautiful 
sites, the one on the sea, the other in the valley of the Tiber on 
a slope of the Apennines, with apartments suitable for every 
season, and wonderful and various views from all the windows. 
The furnishing was comfortable and bright, without extrava- 
gance, Except 'for four small columns of Carystian marble, 
which supported a vine in the Tuscan villa, there was only white 
marble (and that only in small quantities), or the walls were 
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decorated with simple paintings; in the Laurentine villa 
the openings in two covered walks were closed with isinglass- 
stone, and there was no fountain (in the Tuscan villa there 
were several). The gardens had only the usual plants and 
trees, which would grow well, violets, box, rosemary, vines, 
mulberries, figs in the one, and, in the other, roses, acanthus, 
box, vines, laurels, planes (some overgrown with ivy) and 
cypresses. 

One of the two villas described by Statius was built for 
Pollius Felix, a rich man of Puteoli, on the Punta della 
Calcarella between Capes Massa and Sorrento and has been men- 
tioned to exemplify the great outlay on the foundations. The 
outbuildings and gardens appertaining comprised the whole 
coast from Marina di Puolo and the East side of Capo di Sor- 
rento. On the shore there was a warm bath with two cupolas, 
temples of Neptune and of Hercules; acolonnade went along 
a sinuous path up to the villa. The rooms had a varied out- 
look on the sea and the islands. The most prominent part was 
a wing or hall, whence the Gulf of Naples could be seen; 
it was decked with bright marble from the best quarries 
of Greece, Asia Minor, Numidia and Egypt. Everywhere 
valuable pictures and sculptures of the old masters were 
to be seen, and portraits of philosophers, poets and generals. 
A few relics, such as bright marble pavements and columns, 
have occasionally been recovered on the coast and at Marina 
di Puolo. 

In the estate of Manilius Vopiscus near Tibur, there were two 
palaces opposite each other on the two banks ofthe Anio, at 
a point where it flowed peacefully (above and below were water- 
falls) : the distance was so short that one could talk and almost 
shake hands across the stream. A dense lofty wood converged 
to the bank and the beshadowed water reflected the leaves. 
It was cool in the dog days and the July sun could not pene- 
trate theapartments. These gleamed with gilded beams, door- 
posts of yellow marble, wainscotings with designs in inlaid 
coloured veins, costly mosaics, numerous chef-d’euvres in 
bronze, ivory, gold and jewels by famous masters ; every room 
had its own water-supply, and its own outlook, on ancient 
parks or the river; it was all peace; the bubbling stream 
lulled to rest. There was a warm bath on the bank. In the 
centre of one of the palaces stood a fine tree overtopping the 
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roof. An orchard, grander, according to the poet, than the 
gardens of Alcinous and Circe lay near the villa. Niebuhr 
credits the poerns of Statius with reproducing the true local 
colouring, and being popular in Italy: they are good to read 
in those parts and recall the bygone splendour, formerly 
combined with the charm of an opulent Nature, which made 
the rich and great enviable. 

This is perhaps most of all felt in wandering through the 
green wilderness of ruins that was once Hadrian's Tiburtine 
villa. The total surface area was about two-thirds of a square 
kilometer, four times aslarge asthe Palatine. There were two 
palaces and other buildings, named after famous spots which 
Hadrian had visited. There was a Lyceum, an Academy, a 
poekilé Stoa, a prytaneum, a Canopus and a Tempe, and a Hades. 
This reminiscent nomenclature may have been common in the 
well-travelled aristocracy : on a property of Severus, who was 
especially interested in Egypt, there was a Memphis, and, on 
another estate, a Labyrinth. Galen tells of a rich man who 
transported to Italy enough Dead Sea water for a small pond. 
Of the villas of the later time that of the Gordians on the Prae- 
nestine Road deserves mention. It comprised a square Tetra- 
stylum with 200 pillars of the same height, fifty of giallo antico, 
of cipollino, pavonazzetto and red porphyry respectively ; 
basilicas 300 feet long, fhermae only equalled by those at Rome, 
and all else on the same scale. Provincial villas will be dealt 
with later. 

A comparison of Roman luxury in palaces, villas, parks and 
gardens with modern times is doubly difficult, because ancient 
taste had a different source and direction, and many detailed 
descriptions would be requisite. Only a few examples from 
various epochs and countries of magnificence in buildings can 
be given here. 

Venetian palaces as early as about 1500 were the most gor- 
geous of Italian Renascence buildings. Inaroom twelve yards 
long, in which a great lady in the family way received visits, 
the mere fixtures cost 2,000 ducats (24,000 francs) About 
I600 Venice contained a hundred palaces, some costing at the 
outset over 200,000 ducats. 

jacques Coeur’s house in his native city Bourges (built in 
1450, and stil standing) was adjudged by a contemporary 
superior to any royal palace: before completion it cost 100,000 
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écus (8 to 10 million francs): the exterior and interior were 
covered with artistic sculptures, the rooms with costly tapestry 
and gold and silver. Amongst other magnificent private 
houses of the Renascence in France (mostly destroyed at the 
Revolution) Chateau Gaillon was famous; it was built by 
Georges d'Amboise, minister of Louis XII and archbishop of 
Rouen. Richelieu spent 10 millions on his castle, ‘the most 
splendid in France before Versailles was built’. The castle 
and gardens at Vaux belonging to Foucquet, the minister of 
Louis XIV (who fell in 1661) cost 18 million livres, and was 
valued by Voltaire at double. The huge gardens occupied 
the area of three villages which Foucquet bought up. They 
were partly designed by Le Nôtre, and considered the most 
beautiful in Europe: the fountains were then thought marvel- 
lous, and the royal castles of St. Germain and Fontainebleau 
were not comparable with Vaux. The leaden waterpipes 
were afterwards sold for nearly half a million. About 1750 
English gardens were made near Paris and ran away with 
vast sums. Hence they were called folies: the folie Brumoy 
ruined the Marquis de Brumoy, a tenfold millionaire. The 
great tax-farmer and banker Joseph de la Borde bought his 
folie Méréville for 30 millions: he had constructed in Beauce 
an Alpine country with waterfalls and pine-woods, a devil’s 
bridge over an abyss, and beyond the bridge a marble Temple 
of Friendship. 

The French country-seats of the eighteenth century were 
the models for the rest of Europe. At Rosswalde, near 
Hotzenplotz in Moravia, Count Hoditz spent 3,000,000 florins 
on a fairyland. Pulavy, the residence of Adam Czartoryski, 
was a little Versailles inside vast gardens. The immense castle 
of Felix Potocki at Tulczyn cost many millions, and was more 
like a royal palace. At the same expense, and employing 
10,000 labourers, Potocki in the last ten years of his life (1795- 
1805) built his Sophia the castle Sofiyovska, 'an enchanted 
world sprung from nothing ’. 

Of the nineteenth century country-seats Count Piickler has 
described those of the English aristocracy. Woburn Abbey, 
belonging to the Duke of Bedford ‘with its stables, riding- 
ground, galleries of statuary and paintings, hot-houses and 
gardens is a little town, a self-complete example of tasteful 
luxury ', such as only centuries of thought could produce. 
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Amongst the various gardens are a huge plantation of azaleas 
and rhododendra ; a Chinese garden with a dairy, built like a 
Chinese temple, with an excess of white marble and bright glass, 
and a fountain in the middle. The aviary consists of a large 
fenced-in space and lofty plantations and a cottage, with a 
small pond in the centre: the countless birds (partly rare and 
foreign) live in oak-branches wired together, with a wire roof, 
andevergreensallround. The parkis sixteen miles round, and 
Ashridge Park, the seat of the Duke of Bridgewater, twelve ; 
in the latter there are a thousand sorts of wild animals and 
countless groups of giant-trees ; the pleasure ground and the 
gardens are larger than in Cassiobury Park (the seat of the 
Earl of Essex), the upkeep of which costs {10,000 a year. 
Warwick Castle, which was partly burnt down on December 3, 
1871, was a ‘fairyland’. The rows of reception-rooms on 
both sides of the hall were 340 feet long. Walls 8—14 feet 
thick formed in every window (10-12 feet wide) a regular room, 
with splendid views. The English aristocracy, too, own many 
more country seats than the Roman grandees used to have ; 
in 1848 it is said one peer offered a French friend a castle of his 
as a refuge, which he had never seen: it was said to be very 
beautiful; in expectation of his arrival the table was laid 
every day with twelve covers and a carriage was always kept 
ready. 

In 1860 Paxton designed a cháteau at Ferriéres, of more than 
princely magnificence, for Baron Alphonse Rothschild ; ‘Too 
great for the middle-class ', said King William, who saw itin 
1870. The hall looked fairy-like with its galleries all round 
covered with splendid carpets, and, with its 1,110 gas-jets, 
according to Drumont, was alone worth the journey thither, 
The tasteless accumulations in the inner apartments of the 
artistic masterpieces of all times is only ' the brutal triumph of 
wealth ' and produces wearisomeness rather than admiration. 
In the Park the conservatories and aviaries are very attractive. 
One of the most splendid Russian castles is the palatial villa 
at Archangel, near Moscow, in Italian style, which Prince 
Yusupov bought from Prince Michael Galitsin for 6 million 
roubles. Itstandsina broad park, with fine views on meadows 
and woods, has a great gallery of valuable pictures, a splendid 
chapel, a concerthall, a theatre seating 500, many reception- 
rooms with costly vases, etc. A palace at Alupka, an estate 
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in the Crimea belonging to Prince Woronzov, was said to have 
already cost 7 million roubles, and was not nearly finished when 
Haxthausen saw it in 1843-4. Count de Vogüé in 1886 describes 
it as finer than the largest palaces of the Sultan on either side 
of the Bosporus ‘ in certain points, its situation and its gardens, 
Only a Russian of the first half of the nineteenth century could 
have designed this oriental wonderland. In Russia one loves 
the impossible and soon tires of it’. The lofty Moorish halls 
and labyrinthine walks of the Park of Alupka are a wilderness, 
While the gorgeous English castles were the work of centuries, 
the Roman palaces of the empire were quite recent, only 
dating back to the last century B.c. But perhaps building 
extravagance has never been so great as from the reign of 
Augustus up to Vespasian, Circumstances combined to make 
it unparalleled. The deep Roman loveof the colossal, 
developed by the world-dominion, could only be satisfied by 
the ' massive and roomy ', in both private and public buildings. 
Thedesire ofrepresenting Rome's dignity suitably, the pride of 
impossible obstacles surmounted, the habit fostered by slavery 
of realizing the moment's whim, all these were tendencies 
which culminated in the autocracy, but were common to all the 
rich and great, who regarded themselves as the lords of the 
earth. Julius Caesar, when poor and in debt, had a villa, 
recently built at great expense, pulled down, since it did not 
reach his expectations. Cassius Dio tells of one Sextus Marius, 
who, as a friend of Tiberius, attained great wealth and power, 
and entertained a neighbour, against whom he had a grudge, 
for two whole days ; during this time he had the latter’s villa 
pulled down, and rebuilt more gorgeously, to make him dread 
him as a foe, but value him as a friend, Horace says, it a rich 
man admire the coast of Baiae, the lake and the sea at once 
feel the passion of the impatient architect: a new whim to- 
morrow, and the labourers must remove to Teanum. Strabo 
remarks that the ceaseless sales of houses at Rome furnished 
constant occasions for alteration and rebuilding. Naturally 
this essentially noble passion drove many into debt or bank- 
ruptcy. A valuable house, says Plutarch, makes many a mana 
borrower. Cetronius, says Juvenal, had the building mania, 
and was always erecting on the winding shores of Gaeta, the 
heightg of Tivoli, or the hills of Palestrina, lofty villas, with 
marble from Greece or distant lands, which put the Temples 
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of Hercules or Fortuna to shame. Thus he somewhat im- 
poverished himself, but his son built yet costlier villas of rarer 
marbles and completely ruined himself. Little men also vied 
with the great: Horace and Martial apply to them the fable of 
the frog. Martial tells of a vic? magister (district-superinten- 
dent), who competed with a consul The consul possessed a 
palace four miles from the city, the other bought a plot of 
land at the same distance ; the consul built elegant thermae of 
coloured marble, the other a bath no bigger than a kettle; 
the consul had a laurel plantation on his estate, the other 
planted a hundred chestnuts. 

Such a characteristic waste of costly, coloured marbles was 
only possible in the capital of a world-empire, which could 
import by sea pillars, beams and blocks from the numerous 
quarries in the Mediterranean countries, which have since 
relapsed into a barbaric condition. But Macaulay, on visiting 
the Vatican Museum in 1838 could still rightly wonder that 
‘in our moneyed and luxurious age no one attempted to open 
quarries like those which supplied the ancients. The wealth of 
modern Europe is far greater than that of the Roman Empire ; 
and these things are highly valued and bought at enormous 
prices. And yet we content ourselves with digging for them 
in the ruins of this old city and its suburbs, and never think of 
seeking them in the rocks from which the Romans extracted 
them’. His expectation that the French settlements in Africa, 
and the rule of a Bavarian prince in Greece would induce such 
undertakings, has only to a slight extent been fulfilled. The 
quarries of Numidian marble at Shimtu (Simitthu) have been 
reopened after a thousand years, and the blocks cut by Roman 
chisels are being sawn by steam-saws. 

Thus Roman palaces may have been more gorgeous than 
English or other modern ones, but the gardens and parks were 
very inferior and smaller in area. Whether the Roman grandees 
had as much space to dispose of as the British is doubtful. 
According to John Bright, in 1866 half of England belonged to 
150 persons, and all of Scotland to ten or twelve ; the Duke of 
Sutherland, the greatest real owner, possessing 482,676 hectares, 
and the Marquis of Breadalbane being able to ride ninety miles 
straight through his own domain. But Roman taste delighted 
in artificial gardens and scenery, rather than landscape, and 
was not enamoured of parks; nothing was known of hot- 
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houses and the reproduction of the vegetation of foreign zones 
and climates. 

And in Roman gardens, unlike the variety of the decoration 
of the walls, there was lacking the brightness of the modern 
flora. Roman luxury in flowers consisted in the extravagant 
use of a small variety, especially lilies, roses and violets. 
This was excessive and unexampled ; ata feast given by one of 
Nero's friends the roses cost over 4,000,000 sesterces (£43,500), 
and we are told of the beds and tables of Aelius Verus, consist- 
ing entirely of roses and lilies. In Varro’s days, nursery gar- 
dens of roses and violets near Rome paid well, and flower beds 
surrounded the city, extending even as far as Campania and 
Paestum. Under Nero, winter-roses were in demand: they 
were partly shipped from Egypt, partly, like lilies, cultivated 
under glass. In the winter of 89-90 the number of Paestum 
roses in Rome was so great that all the streets were red with 
the cheap wreaths. Egypt, says Martial, instead of exporting 
us such, might have imported. 

Modern Europe owes much of its splendid garden flora to the 
Turkish love of flowers. Stamboul originated the tulip, the 
fragrant syringa, the oriental hyacinth, the crown-imperial, 
the garden ranunculus, and spread them vid Vienna and Venice 
into the West, as well as the chestnut, common laurel, and 
the mimosa or acacia Farnesiana. Carnations, at the Renas- 
cence, spread from Italy across the Alps. America brought 
many new varieties, the wild vine, the Peruvian capuchin- 
cress, the lombard or pyramidal poplar, the American plane, 
the North American acacia, the Bignonia Catalpa, tulip- 
tree, and South of the Alps, the magnolia and pepper-tree, 
etc. The Opuntian cactus and the aloe ‘have completed the 
type of Mediterranean landscape, which derived its severe calm 
colour from the East, with an entirely harmonious addition '. 

The great increase of artificial cross-breeding has produced a 
form of luxury, utterly unknown to antiquity ; and the prices 
paid by amateurs for rare flowers in modern times (e.g., 70,000 
francs in 1838 for a bed of dahlias, {100 in 1839 for another 
variety in England) are only comparable to the prices paid in 
antiquity for rareties and amateurs’ delights. Of the Arau- 
caria at the Villa Pallavicini at Pegliin 1865 every species was 
valued at 10,000 francs, some at 30,000. James Veitch & 
Sons specialize in orchids and carnivorous plants, and in 1879 
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sent out six gardeners to the Tropics, Asia, the jungles, the 
swamps and woods and the heights of the Himalayas to search 
for new species. 


V. LUXURY IN DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS 


Domestic luxury in antiquity (and in some respects to this 
day in the South of Europe) was intermediate between our 
Northern standard and that of the East. It aimed not at 
‘comfort’ (for which the Southern languages have no word), 
but at parading the owner's dignity as much as possible. The 
dwelling-rooms were but little used by day, and sparsely 
furnished according to our ideas; but the lofty and large 
reception-rooms, intended for the crowds of morning visitors 
and evening banqueters, contained relatively few articles, 
but very costly and mainly decorative, e.g., tables; of citrus 
wood with ivory legs, sofas inlaid with tortoise-shell or orna- 
mented with gold and silver, Babylonian carpets, splendid 
vases of Corinthian bronze and murra, Aeginetan candelabra, 
sideboards with old silver, statues and paintings by famous 
artists. 

Of several articles of luxurious furniture, the prices are 
extant; they are always very high, and sometimes enormous. 
Aeginetan candelabra were bought at 25,000 sesterces, or even 
twice that sum. Murra was a material the ancients did not 
understand, coming from the East, as valuable as gold, and 
first introduced by Pompey after the conquest of Mithri- 
dates: it was probably some form of agate ; murra vases worth 
300,000 (£3,262 Ios.) were in private hands. Nero had a 
drinking-cup made which cost a million. Comparable is the 
price given for porcelain in the eighteenth century: Count 
Bruhl owned a service worth a million thalers. In Paris 
20,000 livres for a service of Saxon porcelain was a large sum, 
yet there are some vases now which are worth £750. Many 
Romans also had a mania for rock-crystals ; Pliny says ‘some 
years ago, a lady of moderate means bought a rock-crystal 
wine scoop for 150,000 sesterces ' (£1,631 8s.). Under Nero two 
small artistic goblets of novel workmanship were sold at 6,000 
(£65 5s.). The passion for wrought silver dates back to 200 
B.C. Lucius Crassus the orator (consul in 95) possessed dishes 
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worth 6,000 sesterces a^ pound, the craftsmanship costing 
twenty times as much as the material; in Martial's time 5,000 
a pound was considered a large sum. But the work, genuine 
or spurious, of famous artists sold for much more. Baby- 
lonian embroidered coverlets for sofas in the banqueting-hall 
sold in the second century B.c. at 800,000 sesterces (then worth 
£7,016 8s); Nero had some worth four millions (£43,500). 
But the worst was the ‘mania’ for citrus-wood tables, which 
furnished women with a retort, when reproached by men for 
their love of pearls. Beautifully grained boards of citrus 
(a kind of thuja growing on the Atlas) fetched fabulous prices, 
as the trunks were seldom thick enough to make table-tops, 
though there were some with a diameter of four feet. Cicero 
bought a table of citrus-wood, which existed in Pliny's time, 
for 500,000 sesterces (then worth £4,385 5s.), a price Pliny 
thinks extraordinary at an epoch so comparatively simple and 
poor. Later on there were even more expensive ones, e.g., 
for 1,400,000 (£15,226 ros.): Seneca is said to have had 500 
tables of citrus-wood. 

All these prices are extraordinary, and, as such, recorded ; 
the standard of comparison must be similar luxuries of later 
times. Evidence that the average price of luxurious furniture 
was much lower is afforded in a poem of Martial’s, describing 
asnob who exaggerates the quality and costof allhehas. He 
buys slaves for 200,000 sesterces, drinks old vintages, has 
plate worth 5,000 sesterces a pound, a gilded coach worth as 
much as an estate, a mule bought for the price of a house, and 
ali his not very large possessions cost a million. This sum 
must have been sufficient to furnish a fine house, if not a palace. 

Pliny’s prices are exceptional fancy prices, such as amateurs 
or madmen (as Pliny says) will give. Of such fashionable 
perversions Pliny instances Annius the Consular, who collected 
murra ware witb such enthusiasm that, having bought a 
cup (containing 3 sevtariz) ior 700,000 (£7,612 ros), he 
gnawed itsrim so as toincreaseits value. Similarly in modern 
times rareties have fetched enormous prices ‘through 
the insanity of a few’ (as Seneca says of the Corinthian 
bronzes) from connoisseurs, the English especially : e.g., £600 
for a heller of Emperor Henry VII, £2,260 (in 1812) for 
a decameron ; in ancient times such prices were paid for 
historical curiosities, e.g., the lamp of Epictetus (3,000 
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drachmae : £117 16s.), the stick of Peregrinus Proteus for 
a talent (£235 15s.). But the fancy prices then paid have 
apparently never since been attained ; this highest form of extra- 
vagance in these objects, as in some others, has remained unique. 

With regard to luxury in household furniture, the greater 
costliness of the fewer objets de luxe in the Roman palaces is 
fully balanced by greater multiplicity and variety in the modern, 
especially as the cost was, and still is in some cases, enormous. 

At the Renascence in Italy rooms were expensively and 
artistically decorated. There were richly ornamented ceilings, 
marble fireplaces, carpets of gilded leather, or silk and velvet, 
with gold and silver designs, tapestries, pictures in costly frames, 
magnificent carved wood furniture, heavy curtains, oriental 
embroideries, vessels of gilded or enamelled silver, crystal, 
Murano glass, and majolica, figures and articles of bronze and 
ivory, etc. In Venetian palaces in which internal luxury and 
art reached their height in the sixteenth century, the palace 
of Vendramin Calergi was noted for its use of valuable marbles 
and stones in chimney-pieces and columns, and for the ebony 
and ivory on the doors. Inthe ‘Golden Room ’ of the Cornaro 
house there was a splendid chimney-piece with golden carya- 
tides, tapestries of gold, and the gilding on the beams was valued 
at 18,000 zechini. In Wolsey's palace all the eight ante-rooms 
to his Audience-hall were hung with costly tapestries, which 
were changed every week. 

In France towards the end of the reign of Louis XIV expen- 
sive furniture came in mainly through the rich business men, 
who filled their rooms with tapestries from Beauvais and 
gobelins, Boulle, Chinese and Japanese furniture, Venetian 
and Nüremberg mirrors, pictures by French and foreign 
masters, silver plate and valuable porcelain. This luxury, 
which increased during the Regency of Louis X V, combined 
comfort and good taste to the satisfaction of the utmost indul- 
gence. In the boudoir of a house fitted up with most refined 
extravagance (1758), the walls were all covered with mirrors, 
Trees realistically grouped together and covered with foliage, 
were decorated with porcelain flowers and gilded chandeliers, 
which held rose and blue candles ; the soft light was delicately 
reflected by the mirrors, some of which were shaded with gauze. 
Scents had been mingled with the paint on the wainscoting; 
thus the artificial thicket smelled of violets, jasmine and roses. 
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Such boudoirs were no doubt numerous at that time in Paris. 
Under Louis XVIextravagance in cut and gilded bronze made 
it almost as valuable asgold. The carving on one pedestal by 
the famous Gouthiéres was valued by the artist at 50,000 
livres and the Comtesse du Barry owed him 756,000 livres at 
her death. In opulent houses the mere construction was only 
a quarter of the expense: 'all the splendour of the nation 
was to be seen inside’. In Beaumarchais’ palace, famous for 
its architecture and] gardens, the gorgeous show-rooms were 
real art galleries; his richly painted desk cost 30,000 francs. 
In 1796 Bonaparte had to spend on his wife's small palace, which 
was worth 40,000 francs, 120,000-130,000 for the furnishing. 
From France this passion spread. The Elector of Bavaria, 
Max Emanuel II (about 1700) paid 60,000-100,000 thalers for 
a chimney-piece and two rococo tables from Paris; the furni- 
ture in Countess Kosel's pleasure palace of Pillnitz cost 200,000 
thalers. 

The last decades of the nineteenth century have seen a great 
increase of luxury: at the Paris Exhibitions bookcases worth 
25,000 francs, desks worth 10,000-15,000, were seen, and at 
the Berlin Industrial Exhibition of 1879 furnished rooms 
costing 4,000-14,000 francs. Count Pückler illustrates the 
splendour of English castles. The furniture of Northumberland 
House is worth several hundred thousands. Warwick Castle 
is'a realm of past centuries ', everything being ' old, splendid 
and original’. One could see ' the rarest and richest articles 
such as modern craft cannot make, and gold, silver, velvet 
andsilk all together. The furniture consists almost entirely of 
ancient and splendid gilding, carved dark walnut and oak, or 
old French cupboards with ,bronze ornaments. Magnificent 
mosaics and inlaid wood may be seen. The art treasures were 
countless; the pictures nearly all by the greatest masters '. 
These descriptions of English castles prove that the connois- 
seurs ofthe Roman Empire never realized the reproduction of 
definite historical styles, by imitation or collection. 


$2 
Silver-plate, as a form of luxury, requires special mention. 
Tiberius forbade the use of golden plate by private indi- 
viduals, except at sacrifices; Aurelian repealed the law. 
But Tiberius’ edict was disregarded : we hear of golden plate 
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being used almost as often as in modern times. Great extra- 
vagance prevailed in silver plate, as well as in wrought silver 
articles, valuable chiefly for their antiquity and their work- 
manship (caelatura). In the Early Republic silver plate was so 
rare at Rome that the Carthaginian envoys found the same 
service at every house they dined at; conquest made it 
more common. The conquests of Spain (the Peru of the 
ancient world) in 206 brought the Cartagena silver mines 
under Rome's domain. According to Polybius, about 40,000 
men worked there, and a net profit of 25,000 drachmae (/975) 
a day was obtained. Syria, Macedonia, Carthage, Corinth, 
Asia, Provence, and the Mithridatic campaigns supplied Rome 
with precious metalsin abundance. The discovery of America in- 
creased the bullion of Europe from /34,000,000 to £130,000,000 
by 1700, and £297,000,000 by 1800; on the smaller area of 
the Roman Empire this smaller importation of the precious 
metals operated similarly. Some few facts may illustrate 
the luxury in gold and silver in modern Europe. 

In the fifteenth century it was already considerable. True, 
in Florence families lent one another their wrought silver, and 
brass or silver knives and forks were ordinarily used. But 
some individuals possessed large masses of silver and gold, 
e.g., Cardinal Pietro Riario in 1473 was host to the bride of the 
Duke of Ferrara at his palacein Rome ; he exhibited four church 
candlesticks and two angels in gold, a praying stool with lion- 
shaped feet of gilded silver, a silver set of fire-irons, a silver close 
stool with a golden chamber, and a fresh service of silver plate 
for every course; in the banqueting hall was a buffet of twelve 
tiers full of golden and silver dishes set with jewels. In France, 
under Louis XII, architectural gilding and gilded silver came 
in; lords and prelates had plates of gilded silver or pure gold. 
In Germany, whose miners made her the fifteenth century 
Peru, Aeneas Silvius was astounded at the universal extrava- 
gance in gold and silver, and especially in armour and decora- 
tions. According to Wimpheling the rich merchants ate off 
dishes of silver and gold, and, on their journeys, had such 
dishes (weighing 30, 50, or 150 pounds) sent after them. 

In the sixteenth century Guicciardini mentions the massive 
silver of the Flemish burgesses, and Holinshed is grieved at 
the introduction of silver spoons into England. Cardinal 
Wolsey's silver was valued at 150,000 ducats. In the seven- 
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teenth century under Charles II of Spain (1665-1700), in spite 
of the want of ready money, the quantity of silver plate 
was enormous. At the death of the Duke of Albuquerque, 
the weighing and cataloguing of his silver and gold plate took 
six weeks; there were 1,400 dozen plates, 500 large and 700 
small dishes, 40 silver ladders (which were used in the silver 
cupboards). The Duke of Alba, who thought himself poor in 
silver ware, had 600 dozen plates and 800 silver dishes. All 
this came from Mexico and Peru. In England the fashion 
also spread. Civil and military uniforms were embroidered 
in gold and silver; nobles and rich citizens had mirrors and 
pictures in silver frames, and tables of silver plate. In France 
many noble families had silver worth 400,000—500,000 francs, 
which was valued all the more for being hidden and turning 
black. In 1689, Louis XIV, to meet the expenses of the war 
against the Great Alliance, ordered the conversion into coin 
of all the nobles' plates, and deprived himself of all his tables, 
canapés, candelabra, and massive silver furniture (made by 
the goldsmith Balin from the designs of Le Brun); they had 
cost ten millions and brought in three. The private contribu- 
tions came to three millions. In 1711 fresh meltings down 
brought in another three millions; but much was hidden on 
both occasions. In Law's time (r710—20) the extravagance 
revived ; twenty to twenty-five millions of gold and silver 
passed through the smiths’ hands. A painter, a mad squan- 
derer, possessed a princely table-service, besides little tables, 
mirrors, orange dishes, flower pots, cooking utensils, all of 
massive silver. Water jugs, snuffers, salt cellars, were also 
often made of silver. In England under Queen Anne this 
manufacture received a fresh impulse, aided by the new fashion 
of tea drinking. From 1765-1780, tea-urns, tureens, tea 
and coffee pots, salvers and wine coolers in silver were much 
used; silver plates, dish covers, and watches were used even 
among the lower classes, and the gilding of rooms used up 
much of the gold. ‘Many an Amsterdam merchant in 1792 
displayed more heavy metal than a prince ; at the Hague gardens 
had massive silver gates'. Professor Gottfried Sell married 
a rich Dutch woman, and in his lecture-room at Góttingen 
had silver spittoons and candelabra. The jewellery of Count 
Wartenberg was taxed at his death in x7rir and valued at 
100,598 thalers, his plate and furniture at 18,896, 
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In Russia and Poland, in the nobles’ houses in the eighteenth 
century, in white-washed rooms, with rough woodwork and 
bad furniture, great masses of gold and silver might be seen. 
Prince Vasili Vasilyevich Golitzin (1643-1714) had 400 silver 
dishes, and Prince Alexander Danilovich Menshikóv (died in 
1729) 72 dozen silver plates and 105 pud (1686 kilogrammes) 
of golden table services. Count Peter Borisovich Sheremetyev 
(son of Boris Petróvich, who was ennobled by Peter the Great) 
at his estate, Kuskovo, near Moscow, gave banquets for 2,000, 
sixty of whom were served on plates of gold. Charles Radziwill 
at Nieswiesz had 1,000 golden and silver rareties, tables of 
wrought silver, and statues of the twelve Apostles, each 
two feet high, of pure gold. 

From 1800-1830 there were in England 10,000 families, each 
owning valuables in gold and silver up to £500, and 150,000 
owning up to {100 worth ; the poorest had ear-rings, spoons and 
small articles. In 1855, according to M. Chevalier, France 
spent 60,000,000 francs worth of gold and silver, besides the 
money in circulation, and in 1880 over 70,000,000. England 
consumes as much; here the use of gold for ornament and 
other purposes has in the last ten years almost doubled, while 
that of silver has remained stationary. 

Our scanty information scarcely affords a just means of 
comparing Roman extravagance in silver with that of modern 
times. Before the wars of Sulla there were in Rome more than 
100 dishes weighing 100 pounds each (33 kilogrammes) which 
cost many of their owners their heads in the proscriptions ; 
Rotundus, a slave of Claudius, and dispensator in Lower Spain, 
had a silver dish weighing 500 pounds, and his followers some 
weighing 250; this may indicate a fashionable luxury of the 
time, as in Paris in the thirteenth century, when the rooms were 
sparsely furnished and lavish use was made of dishes of gold, 
silver, crystal, set with jewels or enamelled, ‘in the manu- 
facture of which medieval art was unrivalled’. ‘Capital was 
invested in gold and jewels and the grandees of France 
hoarded masses of gold, which recalled the wealth of the East’. 

Perhaps the Romans and the thirteenth century Parisians 
in accumulating silver were simply laying by capital in a form 
permanently valuable and easily negotiable. Thus the pea- 
sants of Sweden in the sixteenth century put their extra money 
into heavy clumsy silver spoons, weighing 3-4 reichsihaler ; 
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poor peasants who had not a bed saved some up, and the rich 
had as many as fifty or half a ton even, Similarly, in the delta 
of the}Vistula, in 1800 and later, rich farmers hoarded silver 
spittoons and chambers as well as tea and coffee pots and urns, 
silver carriage ornaments and harness. In 1720, when Law’s 
bubble was bursting, in Paris gold and silver was being used 
in the stead of copper and tin in the commonest articles ; and 
this was due not merely to extravagance, but to the fall in 
the shares. The modern Russian and Polish Jews buy jewellery 
and gold articles beyond their means and out of proportion 
to the rest of their property ; Jewish walnut-hawkers buy silver 
candlesticks at Königsberg ‘to have articles for pledge’. 
As in the modern East, where ‘all wealth must be readily 
transportable in exile’, at Rome jewels were mostly accumu- 
lated in the Eastern provinces ; in one of Christ’s parables a 
merchant puts all his fortune into a single pearl. There may 
have been reason enough to be prepared for anything: thus 
Galba in Nero’s reign never ventured out without a carriage 
with a million sesterces in gold behind him. And when after 
Nero the coinage was depreciated, the custom of putting by 
a reserve fund of silver probably spread. For the denarius of 
almost pure silver was alloyed, under Nero, 5-10 per cent., 
under Trajan, 15 per cent., under Hadrian, nearly 20 per 
cent., under Marcus Aurelius 25 per cent., under Commodus 
30 per cent., and under Septimius Severus 50-60 per cent. 
Although the coin lessened in value, its mint rate remained 
the same. As early as 100 A.D. payment in gold was exacted. 

Hence the custom came in of engraving the exact weight 
on the articles for the purpose of inventories, when the amount 
was always stated, and the custom of giving away silver plate at 
feasts. At the Saturnalia poor or mean persons gave little silver 
spoons, rich or generous persons dishes and cups of silver, or even 
gold. Martial complains at the diminuendo series of a friend's 
Saturnalia gifts; ten years ago he gave silver weighing four 
pounds, five years ago a little plate of two-thirds of a pound, 
the sixth year a little dish about half a pound, and in the 
seventh and eighth spoons as big as a medler. Juvenal makes a 
glutton pay for his expensive tastes by pawning silver vessels 
and breaking a medallion of his mother, St. Ambrose makes 
a usurer tell a borrower: ‘in order to find you the money, I 
wil break up some silver heirlooms; their workmanship is 
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highly artistic and I shall lose considerably, since no interest 
can replace the embossed figures; but, for a friend's sake I 
will not fear the loss, which I will make up when you repay 
me '. 

How great in the Early Empire this lavish use of silver was, 
may be seen from the statement in Pliny, that Pompeius 
Paullinus (Seneca's father-in-law), General of the Army in 
Lower Germany in 58 A.D., carried 12,000 pounds of silver 
(4,000 kilogrammes) about with him. Much of the silver 
table plate belonging to the officers, merchants and officials 
there must have fallen into the hands of the Germans. In 
1868 a hoard of ten silver dishes was found, weighing over a 
hundredweight. Of course, Paullinus' hoard was exceptional. 
Alexander Severus, who was one of the most economical 
emperors, had no gold plate even at banquets, and only 200 
pounds (65:5 kilogrammes) of silver. But many private 
sideboards may have been more grandiose. 

Pliny's remaining facts are of little use: they are too exag- 
gerated, e.g., he says women will only bathe in silver baths. But 
they confirm the view thatsilver was used even in the middle 
and thelowerclasses. Soldiers had silver sword-hilts and belts, 
silver chains on the scabbards ; and poor women wore silver 
anklets, and even slaves had silver mirrors. At Pompeii, 
after the eruption, the inhabitants carried away all the valu- 
ables they could ; but even so, up to 1837 over roo silver 
dishes have been found ; in 1894 a villa of a Pompeian near 
Bosco Reale was excavated and over 97 silver articles found, 
90 being for the table. In the provinces, too, especially 
Gaul and Spain, many silver articles have been found, at 
Bernay in Normandy 69 articles in raised work were discovered. 


VI. LUXURY IN FUNERALS 


Ancient Roman expenditure on funerals was altogether 
far greater than modern. The love of display and the tendency 
to make extravagance the measure of grief, the conception 
of the duties of the living towards the dead, the idea of their 
immortality, and the desire to keep the memory of them alive, 
contributed to increase this expenditure enormously. Even 
the Twelve Tables legislate against wanton expenditure, and 
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decree that no gold is to be buried, except that which fastens 
the teeth —a proof of the antiquity of dentistry in Rome. 

Every full funeral cost a considerable sum for the proces- 
sion, which was preceded by flutists and blowers of horns and 
tubae, as well as choruses of dancers and dramatic mimes, who 
also sometimes represented the deceased. The most sump- 
tuous obsequies were those of the nobility, a regular feature 
of which was a procession of the ancestors, whose parts were 
taken by persons as like them as possible, mostly by actors. 
These carried with them the centurv-old pictures of the ances- 
try from the atria of great houses, i.e., had masks on, made as 
faithful as possible, and appeared in the most dignified 
robes to which the ancestor was entitled ; curule magistrates 
in the purple-hemmed toga, censors in the purple /foga, and 
triumphatores in gold-embroidered purple, and they had lictors 
with the fasces walking in advance and all the usual attributes 
of office, The carriages and hearses of these forbears often 
numbered several hundreds. In 22 B.c. at the funeral of 
Junia Tertulla, the sister of Marcus Brutus, and wife of Gaius 
Cassius, 'the images of twenty of the most illustrious families 
preceded her hearse, the Manlii, Quinctii, and other equally 
ancient families, and, above all, Brutus and Cassius were 
conspicuous—for their absence’. At the funeral of Drusus 
in 21 B.c., the son of Tiberius, there was a similar gorgeous 
ancestral procession. There were seen Aeneas as the founder 
of the Julian gens, all the Kings of Alba, Romulus and the 
Sabine nobles, Attus Clausus, thefounder of the Claudii, and an 
endless succession of other distinguished Claudii. The requi- 
sites for these processions may have belonged to the families, 
but the cost must have been very heavy. 

Next, fine scents were lavishly squandered in the procession 
and at the pyre or grave, and were sent as condolence gifts 
by friends. Incense ' which was dedicated to the gods in single 
grains, was offered to the dead in heaps'. For example, at Ostia 
twenty (Roman) pounds (6°55 kilogrammes) were consumed, 
at the expense of the commune, at the funeral of a youth of 
the rank of a decwrio, and at that of a lady of the city 
aristocracy fifty pounds (16:37 kilogrammes). Pliny calcu- 
lated the three commercial kinds of incense at 6, 5 and 3 
denarii to the (Roman) pound. Other fragrances, even more 
costly, were only rarely used outside Rome, where the waste 
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of the dearest perfumes of India and Arabia was enormous. 
According to Juvenal, Crispinus, the favourite of Domitian, 
smelt of amomum in the morning as strongly as two funerals. 
At the obsequies of Sulla the Roman ladies, it is said, contri- 
buted so much spices and perfumes that two huge figures 
of Sulla and a lictor could be made out of ' dear incense and 
cinnamon’; both formed part of the ancestral procession of 
210 carriages. At Poppaea's funeral in 65 A.D. her body was 
embalmed in Eastern fashion and laid in the Mausoleum of 
Augustus, and Nero, according to the experts, burnt more 
than a year’s crop of Arabian incense. At the funeral of Annia 
Priscilla, the wife of Flavius Abascantus, the freedman and 
secretary of Domitian in 95 A.D., her body was mummified, laid 
in a marble sarcophagus and, according to a poetical descrip- 
tion, the harvests of Arabia, Cilicia, the Sabaei and Indians, 
saffron and myrrh, and Jericho balsam filled theair with their 
perfumes. 

The pyre, too, no doubt was a work of luxury. Certainly, 
we only know of those of the emperors, which in the third 
century consisted of several pyramidal tiers, covered every- 
where with gold-braided carpets, pictures and reliefs, all 
abandoned to the flames. But as Pliny speaks of painted 
pyres, it is probable that private individuals imitated this 
extravagance according to their means. 

So, too, the workmanship and material of the cinerary urns 
and sarcophagi containing the body were often costly. 
Urns were seldom made of gold or silver (though Trajan's, 
in the pedestal of his Column, was of gold), but rare and costly 
stones were frequently used. The ashes of Philetus, a slave 
of Flavius Ursus (about go A.D.) were extinguished in Setina 
wine, and his remains enclosed in an urn of oriental alabaster. 
In a columbarium of imperial freedmen and slaves of the first 
two centuries, there are several carved marble urns and one 
of oriental alabaster, that of an imperial slave, Africanus, who 
according to the inscription had made for himself a ‘little 
chapel with a grating and golden ornaments’. A glass urn 
found at Pompeii with white figures in relief on a dark blue 
background representing genii gathering grapes, is one of the 
most beautiful specimens of the glass-work of antiquity. 
The sarcophagus of Nero, which was buried by his former 
love Acte, and his two nurses Ecloge and Alexandria, was of 
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Egyptian porphyry, with an altar on it of Carrara marble, 
and an edging of white Thasian marble. It is well known how 
richly and artistically sarcophagi and urns were decorated. 

A third cause of extravagance was the custom of burying or 
burning with the body things used by the deceased in life, e.g., 
clothes, weapons, ornaments, tools, playthings, etc. The idea 
of corporeal immortality, and the desire of giving expression 
to intense sorrow explain the custom. Lucian makes a widower 
say that he has proved his love of his wife by burning all her 
clothes and ornaments at her funeral. Regulus the orator 
made an ostentatious exhibition of his grief at the death of 
a son about I4 or 15 years old, and had all the boy's many 
ponies, dogs, nightingales, parrots, and blackbirds slaughtered 
at the pyre. Before being committed to the flames or the 
grave the bodies of the dead were dressed in the most magni- 
ficent attire. Even such a stoic as Cato of Utica showed 
how grief overwhelmed him at the death of his beloved half- 
brother, Quintus Servilius Caepio, at Aenus in Thrace ‘by 
the costly funeral and the burning of expensive robes and 
fragrances'. The heirs of Gaius Cestius (a contemporary of 
Augustus) who was buried in the well-known pyramid at Rome, 
were directed by his will to bury with him the gold-embroidered 
carpets of Attalus: the aediles intervened, they were sold 
and the proceeds devoted to the building of the pyramid. 
The sumptuary laws were as little enforced, in general, by the 
aediles during the Empire, as at any other time. Nero was 
buried in the white, gold-embroidered carpets be had used 
at his reception on his last New Year's Day, and Annia Priscilla 
in Tyrian purple. 

We possess but scanty records of the expense of great or small 
funerals. The Curiae (common council) of Pompeii granted at 
the death of an aedile the ground and 2,000 sesterces (£21 155.) 
for the obsequies, 2,000 and an equestrian statue for a duumvir 
(the highest official): this then sufficed for an honourable funeral. 
A veteran at Lambessa left by his will only 2,000 sesterces 
for his funeral: the heirs added 500. For the funeral of a 
Surrentine who had held the highest offices and priesthoods 
in his native city, the city council granted the ground, two 
statues and 5,000 sesterces (£54 6s). The Roman scale was 
naturaly much higher. One Caecilius Claudius Isidorus in 
his will of January 27, 8 B.c., stated that, despite great losses, 
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he left 4,117 slaves, 3,600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 head of other 
cattle, and 60 millions (over £650,000) in money ; for his funeral 
he assigned 1,100,000 sesterces (£12,000). Pliny records 
this sum for its exorbitance, for Nero's obsequies only cost 
200,000 (/2,175). At  Vespasian's funeral, the actor who 
represented the parsimonious monarch, asked how much the 
procession and obsequies cost; the procurators replied, 1o 
million sesterces; he rejoined they might give him 100,000, 
and throw him into the Tiber. However great may have 
been the pomp of imperial funerals, probably a fabulous sum 
was introduced in this instance for comic effect. 

Yet the custom of inviting the whole community to banquets, 
shows and gladiatorial combats at the burial or later celebra- 
tions in memory of the deceased was the cause of far greater 
expense. Many instances are known from Republican times. 
They were often testamentary directions. According to 
Horace, one Staberius in his will directed his heirs to 
inscribe the amount of his estate on his tombstone, or, in 
default, to give a gladiatorial combat of 100 pairs and a public 
meal with Arrius, a well-known wastrel, as organizer. In 
Republican times, too, this custom obtained in the Italian 
towns. Thus a duumviy at Sinuessa, on his father’s death, at 
the funeral distributed honey-wine and pastry, and gave 
gladiatorial games for the district, and a feast to the citizens 
and his own family. Most probably this practice was con- 
tinued under the Empire. Pliny the Younger praises a 
friend for promising Verona gladiatorial games as an acknow- 
ledgment of his own great repute, and a debt due to the memory 
of his wife, a lady of Verona, It was true, he had been 
importuned and could not refuse, yet his generosity and lavish- 
ness was very praiseworthy and the proof of a great mind. 
At these games panthers were imported from Africa. Under 
Tiberius the mob in an Italian town stopped the funeral 
procession of an officer in the market-place, until the heir had 
promised gladiatorial games. Or, instead of banquets, largesse 
might be distributed. At Gabii a silk merchant, at the 
dedication of his daughter’s memorial temple in 163 gave the 
honoratiores of the first class 5 denarii each, those of the second 
class 2 each, the shopkeepers inside the walls 1 each, and 
paid 100,000 sesterces into the city account, the interest on 
which was to be spent on every anniversary on a public 
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banquet to the honoratiores of the two first classes. Many similar 
records of endowments in annual memory of the dead are 
extant. 

Finally, the splendour of the monuments, the richness of 
their decoration within and without was very great, even 
having regard to the unique luxury in art of this time, and it 
was heightened by other causes: sumptuary laws were prac- 
tically ineffective. The desire, amounting to a passion, of 
immortalizing one's self and one's kin, would be, it was thought, 
best secured by buildings, whose ornamented and archi- 
tectural piles should tower up for all eternity, to the 
astonishment of later generations. Thus the cult of the dead 
demanded suitable accommodation for the sacrifices at the 
grave, and the erection of monuments in the form of temples 
or similar buildings in two storeys. Lastly, the idea of cor- 
poreal immortality led to the erection of ‘eternal habitations’ 
in the form of dwellings, with gardens around, and furnished 
like houses within. 

There were few general God’s acres, and those who could 
not build graves on their own lands had to acquire pieces 
of ground, generally by the high roads. There numerous 
family graves as a rule were intended for the purchaser, his 
descendants and family, and also for his freed slaves and their 
descendants. Ina gift of a burial ground to the city of Sassina in 
Umbria one hundred square feet was allowed for every single 
grave, which was quite large enough for a family; the grave 
of a freedman of Trajan, who was director of the Imperial 
Post at Rome, was only 10} feet square. But even in the 
time of the fire larger spaces were usual. The grave of 
Numerius Istacidius at Pompeii is 15 feet by 15. Geminius 
Eutyches, a nursery gardener at Rome, wanted to make his 
20 by 20. Spaces 25 by 25, 25 by 3o, and 26 by 35 (the two 
latter at Ostia) were plainly quite common. Some even covered 
an acre (28,000 square feet) or more. "Trimalchio designs a 
burial ground of 20,000 square feet, on which there are to be 
a monument, vines, an orchard, and a caretaker's lodge. In 
one passage, 10,000 sesterces is said to be the price of a burial 
ground. 

These splendid mausoleums lined the roads leading into 
Rome and the other Italian cities, and towered above the 
smaller ones; onlya few are left, e.g., the monumental towers 
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of Caecilia Metella and of Plautius, on the Tibur road, the 
torre d' Orlando (the monument of Munatius Plancus) near 
Gaeta and the pyramid of Cestius. Most of them have 
utterly vanished, save for a few stones; Martial's prediction 
has come true, that his poems would be still read, when fig- 
trees were growing in the marble tombs of Licinus and Mes- 
salla, and these monuments were dust. In the smaller towns 
of Italy the extravagance was proportionately great, e.g., the 
remains of a once stately monument of Mamia at Pompeii, 
in the form of a temple with pillars, on a raised foundation. 
In 169 the silk merchant of Gabii erected his daughter's tomb ; 
according to the inscription, a temple with a bronze statue of 
her as Venus and four other statues in niches, with bronze 
doors, a bronze altar and so forth. 

In the provinces also there were great monuments. The 
mausoleum oí a rich man at Langres (of the Early Empire) 
contained (according to his wil) two statues of him, both 
sitting, of the best Greek marble and best bronze of the second 
kind. In front of the building there stood an altar ' of best 
Carraran marble and the best workmanship ', to contain his 
ashes. On the grounds adjoining were a pond and an orchard, 
to be kept by a gardener with three assistants. Arrangements 
were, as usual, made for keeping the whole in good repair. 

Some Roman monuments in the Provinces have survived. 
At Igel near Tréves there is a monument of the Secundinii, 
73 feet high, of hard grey sandstone, richly carved and decor- 
ated, formerly in colour; it is one of a style much fancied in 
the district of the Meuse and the Moselle. There are frag- 
ments of other similar monuments, from Luxemburg and from 
Arlon, and many from the excavations of Neumagen since 
1877-8. They were obelisks, at least 9 feet high, carved with 
portraits of the deceased and pictures in relief of their past 
lives, in colour and very realistic. The Aiguille de Vienne, 
the so-called grave of Pilate, is a ‘lofty pyramid based on a 
Janus arch, of huge stones, quite undecorated’. The tall 
Roman mausoleum of the Julii at St. Rémy near Tarascon is 
17°90 metres high altogether, and was built about the end of the 
Republic by three sons for their parents. A quadrangular sub- 
structure, mounting by steps, with painted reliefs of the deeds 
and prowess of the father, supports a quadrangular Corinthian 
arcade, open on all sides, on which there was built an open round 
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temple of ten Corinthian columns with a conical cupola, con- 
taining the statues of the parents. The so-called towers of the 
Scipios near Tarragona, a large isolated monument, date from 
about the reign of Augustus. Near the East Jordan there are 
still a large number of the square towers, so much used in Roman 
monuments, which also served as dovecots. Themonument 
of Titus Flavius Maximus, the praefect of the third legion, 
which was stationed at Lambessa, is a square stone building, 
standing on a socle and crowned with a pyramid, and was 
19-22 feet high; in 1849 it was thrown down by an earth- 
quake, but restored by the French garrison. Theashes were 
in a leaden urn, which crumbled on being touched ; they were 
wrapped in zinc and reinterred, and a whole battalion fired a 
salvo to pay the last respects to the manes of the Roman 
officer. In 1894 the mausoleum of Apuleius Maximus of El 
Amruni was discovered far south of the Salt Lakes ; it is decor- 
ated with a picture of the parting of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
In 1850, Heinrich Barth, travelling inland from Tripoli towards 
Mursuk, lighted upon numerous Roman remains, some of 
them still very grand, which in former centuries had 
been worshipped by the Berbers. At the Northernmost 
edge of the Hammada (31?—30? N. Lat.) he found two monu- 
ments, 48 and 25 feet high, which ‘ rose like lonesome light- 
houses of power and civilization from the lofty sea-like plain ', 
and both were in an excellent state of preservation. The style 
of both was the same: a foundation with steps, containing 
the grave, and on it two square storeys, with Corinthian columns 
at the corners, and richly decorated and carved with portraits 
of the deceased, and, on the top, a pyramid. The Southern- 
most of these monuments (a square, one-storeyed building on 
Corinthian pillars with a moulding at the top, and three steps) 
at Old Djerma (Garama 26° 22’ N. Lat.) proves that the 
Romans held long sway over the Tripoli deserts. 

The cost of the monuments, which were often directed by 
will (and the heirs often contributed in addition) is given 
exactly in several inscriptions. The amounts vary from 
200—100,000 sesterces (£21 15s.—/1,037 10s.) The monument 
of a Decurio of Roman Augsburg, who died and was buried at 
Epfach, cost 6,000 (£65 10s) ; and Flavius Maximus’ monu- 
ment at Lambessa twice that sum. But the prices we know 
of are almost allthose for soldiers and subordinate officers 
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(legionary tribunes at the highest) in Algeria, and for Ahonora- 
tiores of the Italian and provincial cities. The great men of 
Rome paid on a far larger scale: the monument of Thasian 
marble Cato of Utica had built for his half-brother at Aenus in 
Thrace cost about £1,900, and under the Empire this amount 
must have seemed ordinary. A monument erected by his 
comrades to a Praetorian out of his own money (at the earliest 
under Septimius Severus) cost 200,000 (£2,175). 

The most gorgeous mausoleum in all Roman history was 
that of Hadrian; it may havesurpassed all others, as did his 
vila, but still serves to illustrate the magnificence of these 
buildings. Hadrian began it six years before his death; it 
was completed by Antoninus Piusin 139. Itis comparable with 
the Pyramids, from which perhaps certain details were bor- 
rowed. The substructure, now destroyed, of Parian marble 
blocks uncemented was loftier than thecity wall; according 
to Procopius each side was 104 metres long. The cylindrical 
centre erection, 73 metres in diameter and in height (the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo), only gives an idea of the colossal dimen- 
sions of the whole; of the architectural features, and upper 
decorations, little is known. A colossal statue of Hadrian, 
perhaps in a chariot with four horses, surmounted the Mauso- 
leum, in which all the emperors and members of the imperial 
house, from Hadrian to Commodus (excepting Didius Julianus) 
were buried. The splendid carvings of ‘men and horses’ 
(probably all colossal) were either on the platform of the 
substructure, or, according to recent conjecture, above the top 
moulding of the cylindrical erection. By 537 the Mausoleum 
had been stripped of its carved decorations. The Romans 
hurled the statues down on to the heads of the Goths who were 
besieging Rome under Witichis. One is yet extant, though 
mutilated: the so-called Sleeping Faun of the Barberinis, 
which was discovered when the ground round the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo was excavated, and is now in the Munich Glyptothek. 
Down to 1379, when the Romans destroyed it, the monument 
remained in good preservation. 


VII. LUXURY IN SLAVES 


The conquests of Carthage and Corinth, which brought 
great wealth and crowds of prisoners to Rome, mark the 
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beginning of the great and extravagant trade in slaves. The 
great increase in the number of slaves necessarily led to extra- 
vagance; and the sale of the remainders of the slave families, 
who multiplied the more, the more numerous they became, 
and the profits from the work of industrial slaves, who cost 
little to buy or to feed, afforded ample means for satisfying 
such luxury. Slave-labour was far more profitable than in 
modern times, since slaves carried on all kinds of business and 
trades in their master's service, or on his account, or were let 
out to others for similar work ; thus most of what is in modern 
Europe done by free agents was slave-labour in ancient Rome, 
Only slavery could have rendered possible the extravagance 
in art, which to us is inconceivable. 

Extravagance in slaves took two main directions : the main- 
tenance of useless slaves for mere luxury—for the cheapest 
goods are most squandered—and the waste oftheir labour in 
an absurdly minute subdivision of labour. In this respect 
great Roman households resembled those of any country in 
which labour is almost valueless, e.g., early Russia. About 
1800, some palaces in Moscow employed over a thousand 
servants, some of whom had only to carry the drinking water 
at midday, or at evening. In Bucharest in 1866, out of 100,000 
inhabitants, 30,000 were domestic servants, and every house 
teemed with them. Every servant had his own narrow 
Sphere; every boyar family its contingents of washerwomen, 
bleachers, ironers, bathwomen, hair-curlers, chambermaids 
and nurses, lackeys, cooks, scullions, messengers, coachmen, 
grooms, huntsmen, etc. In the inscriptions of the common 
burial places of the slaves and freedmen of great Roman 
emperors we find torch-bearers, lantern-bearers, chief sedan- 
chair carriers, street attendants, keepers of the outdoor 
garments ; this sample of one department implies the scale of 
the whole. Further, much labour was also wasted through 
the lack of machinery. Thus slaves had to serve as clocks 
and announce the hours. As an indication of the slaves kept 
by the rich, the vocalist Tigellius may be taken, who, under 
Augustus, oscillated from wealth to poverty, having sometimes 
200 slaves, sometimes twenty. In 61 A.p. the city praefect 
Pedanius Secundus, the principal man in Rome, had 400 in his 
palace. 

Further, slaves were used to save every personal exertion, 
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mental or physical. ‘ Use your slaves like the limbs of your 
body, each for its own end’, said Democritus; but ‘ the Roman 
house was a machine, in which even the mental powers of the 
slaves and freedmen yielded their produce to the master; a 
master who knew how to govern these, had countless minds 
in one’. There were secretaries and shorthand writers to 
take down from dictation, slaves to read aloud, ‘ study slaves ' 
who read up, Carried out researches and prepared their mas- 
ter’s work. There is evidence of this only for the emperors, 
but the great value laid on a literary training justifies the 
assumption that this department was usual in great houses. 
This is the only explanation of Pliny the Elder's literary 
activity, considering how many public offices he held; the 
multitudinous facts for his Natural History must, at least, 
have been worked up by slaves and freedmen. Quintilian 
says that Seneca was mostly misinformed by those who under- 
took research work for him, who must have been slaves or 
freedmen. 

The desire of doing as little as possible oneself, of not even 
thinking for oneself, was sometimes exaggerated. The names 
of clients and dependants were left to the nomenclatores (‘ we 
remember by means of others’, says Pliny), and some had 
slaves to remind them when to go to bed, or to table. ‘They 
are ', says Seneca, ‘ too weary to be able to know if they are 
hungry '. One of these weaklings, after he had been lifted 
out of his bath, and deposited in an armchair, asked, ‘Am I 
sitting down?’ A century later Lucian, with disgust and 
astonishment, says that fashionable Romans had slaves to 
inform them in the streets of any obstacles or unevenness, 
ascent or descent: ' They have to be reminded that they are 
walking, and behave like the blind’. Any who approached bad 
to be content with a silent look, and being greeted by an attend- 
ant. Thus even culture was acquired through the slaves. 
Seneca tells of a rich man, Calvisius Sabinus, whom he still 
knew, who wanted to appear learned, though uneducated and 
without any memory. He made one slave learn all Homer 
by heart, and another all Hesiod, and others the nine lyric 
poets ; these slaves stood behind him at banquets and prompted 
his à propos quotations. Each slave, cost him 100,000 ses- 
terces: ‘as many cases of books’, said one of his parasites, 
“would have cost less’. The same jester summoned him 
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to wrestle, although he was extremely weak. 'How canI? 
I am hardly alive!’ ‘What! Don't forget you have many 
gigantic slaves !' 

Slaves who were really luxuries were exhibited mostly at 
banquets; they did not serve, but stood there to delight the 
eye and afford entertainment. They were marshalled by 
colour, race and age; none might be unlike by reason of more 
down on the chin, curlier hair or finer locks. Pretty boys, 
' the flower of Asia Minor’, might cost 100,000 or 200,000 
sesterces, and served as cupbearers. The guests liked drying 
their hands in their hair. Alexandrian boys were imported for 
their ready and biting humour; they were trained in spiteful 
repartee, and were allowed to direct their precociously obscene 
gibes against their master and his guests. Ladies let little 
children play round about them naked, and enjoyed their 
innocent chatter. But also, as at the Courts of previous 
centuries, dwarfs, giants, giantesses, ‘ real ’ crétins, hermaphro- 
dites, and other freaks were kept and exhibited ; there was 
even a ‘market of natural freaks’ at Rome, at which ‘men 
without shanks, with short arms, three eyes, pointed heads’, 
might be bought; dwarfs were artificially produced, and many 
grotesque bronzes are extant with the most various mutilations 
and cripplings, and attesting the extent of this horrid affecta- 
tion. i 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


The revolting feature of Roman luxury in slaves is not so 
much the extravagance, as the contemptuous disregard 
of human dignity; an aspect not of Roman luxury, but a 
result of slavery. Excepting this form of luxury, which the 
modern world fortunately cannot parallel to any extent, our 
comparisons show that the modern scale of expenditure is 
generally higher than the ancient; this is natural, consider- 
ing that the requisite conditions were then by far less common. 

It must not be forgotten how small, and how much poorer, 
the ancient world was compared with ours ; and that the earth 
gave man much more meagre returns. The Roman Empire 
comprised not quite two-thirds of Europe, and little of the 
rest of the globe was dhcessible. The East and the barbarian 
countries yielded the Empire but little of their valuable pro- 
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ducts. In many provinces civilization was only beginning ; 
and even those most highly developed stood far behind those 
of modern days in productive power. The exploitation of 
Nature and her artificial culture was, despite considerable 
progress, comparatively slight. Many inventions and sources of 
enjoyment remained undiscovered. International traffic— 
despite the wonderful and admirable efforts of the Romans— 
was nothing like that of modern times ; commerce and indus- 
try were in some respects in their infancy. Excepting such 
products as Nature herself lavished, the making of the same 
commodities required far greater effort than now. 

This relative smallness and poverty of the Roman world 
made the standard of comparison for many things much smaller 
than ours; what was huge to them is not huge to us. Rome 
even, the giant city and world capital, was never as large as 
modern Paris, and always far smaller than modern London and, 
at her greatest, never had a third of the population of the latter. 
But the luxury of Rome appeared to contemporaries greater 
than it would to us, because of this different standard and the 
greater naturalness of Roman life, and also because the highest 
grade of luxury was apparently far more confined to Rome, 
than it is now to our greatest and richest cities. The more 
unique Rome then was, the more vast and portentous she 
seemed.  Hóck is right in saying that ' ancient luxury was far 
more limited than modern both with regard to its social 
milieu and its articles of consumption, and cannot be compared 
with that of our days, when the poorest hut has a store of 
foreign foods and clothes, which are regarded as necessities °, 

This chapter will have shown that Roman luxury was not 
as extravagant as it might seem from the words of the ancients 
themselves, and that Roscher's statement, that imperial 
Rome was the greatest example of the senseless and immoral 
luxury of a decadent nation, must be modified. This view 
is the less tenable, since many of the features which Roscher 
deems typical of healthy luxury in flourishing nations existed 
at Rome. Such are the return to Nature, luxury found in 
conjunction with economy, a high degree of cleanliness, and 
the love of free Nature. The absorption of the whole life and 
all classes by luxury of this kind is shown in the fact that 
certain more refined, but by no means indispensable, articles 
were in general use among the people. Such luxury is only 
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possible, where social conditions are not too strikingly unequal, 
In the periods of highest civilization, stateluxury is manifested 
in objects, which can be enjoyed by all. 

Our scanty authorities for the Early Empire leave some 
doubts as to what extent these objects of civilization were then 
existent. Clothing was more natural, and much more alike 
in all ranks—a great difference from modern times, despite 
our advance upon previous centuries. But in ancient Rome 
there was no need to return to Nature, for even in the time of 
decadence ancient life was far more natural than modern, 
and the Empire only inherited Republican traditions which 
continued to exercise a certain influence during its first cen- 
turies. It was a question of maintaining a condition of things, 
which modernity has only reached in a roundabout way. 
The same garb, within the reach of poor and rich 
alike, the toga, was the ceremonial dress of the emperor or the 
poorest plebeian. This persistent idea of equality may have 
rendered futile the attempt of Alexander Severus to devise 
robes of dignity for the various officials. A carriage aristo- 
cracy may have arisen after the third century ; up to then 
there was no riding, much less driving, allowed in ancient 
cities. An ordinance of Caesar's obliged all Roman towns to 
provide pavements; the obligation was carried out: ‘in this 
respect, as in all matters of roads, modernity follows in the 
footsteps of the Romans’, Roscher also regards the super- 
session of French gardens by English as a sign of a return to 
Nature; but the Augustan fashion of trimmed hedges and 
architectural garden arrangements is a proof, not of luxury 
but of the feeling for Nature characteristic of the Southerner. 

How far Roman luxury was combined with economy can 
only be partially determined. In Rome, there was much 
* gilded poverty ' and specious splendour, and probably a large 
industry in cheap substitutes for valuables ; thus the fashion 
of costly tables in the Early Empire soon led to the invention 
of, veneer. Most of all were cheap substitutes used in the 
decorations of private houses and public buildings, as is shown 
in the case of a middle-sized town like Pompeii; here we find 
stucco, clay, terra-cotta, gypsum, and glass for marble and 
ivory, bronze for gold and silver, paint for coloured stones, 
copies for originals, and an appearance of bright splendour at 
small outlay. This noble side of luxury, this craving for art 
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was universal in a sense we do not realize now, and will be 
more fully dealt with in a special section. 

The most developed luxury of all was that of cleanliness. 
The many and often imposing remains of aqueducts in the 
cities of the Empire are a standing reproach to the tardy 
recognition of this great need by the modern world. The 
universality and excellence of them can be only indicated here 
by specialinstances. ‘ Pompeii abounded in water ; inall but 
: the smallest houses it was supplied, even in excess; there 
were sixteen jets in the House of the Vettii, and the public 
baths absorbed large quantities'. In many other cities of 
Italy great rows of arches, or inscriptions (specifying emperors, 
patrons, magistrates, individuals and communes as the 
builders), and pipes with city stamps attest the presence of 
a water-service, e.g., at Trieste, Bevagna, Circello, Pozzuoli, 
Canosa di Puglia, etc., and the water not wanted for civic pur- 
poses was sold to profit the city purse. These city revenues 
'were augmented by rich bouseholders, who had a service 
installed, and land-owners who watered their fields, as far 
2s they might, from the Aqueduct, and by the artisans, 
especially the fullers, who needed water in their work ; some 
also laid out baths for their own use, or for that of the poor ’. 

In the provinces, too, the provision of a good and cheap 
water supply was one of the chief duties of the communes. 
Libanius exalts his native city Antioch as excelling all others 
in this respect; the eighteen divisions of the city vied in 
supplying the best water for the baths. ‘There are as many 
running streams as houses; several often in one house, and 
also in most of the workshops. . . . Our public fountains 
are mere ornaments, as every one has his own water supply at 
home. The water is so clear, that the full jug looks empty, 
and so pleasant to look at, thatitinvites drinking '. Libanius 
indirectly admits that other cities provided as much water ; 
we know that in Smyrna every single house had at least one 
supply. In the cities of Pamphylia and Pisidia, nymphaea 
were in special favour, a kind of ' water castles ', whence from 
the many mouths of gorgeous fagades the water welled into 
large basins; the best preserved is the Nymphaeum of Side 
(very much like the Septizonium of Severus at Rome) ; the 
water gushes from three niches in a magnificent columned 
marble wall in nine streams into a basin 4,000—5,000 square 
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metres in size. In Caesar's time the Nile water at Alexandria 
was purified for use in private houses, but the mass of the 
people used it in its dirty condition, in which it was unhealthy ; 
later on, the whole population was supplied with filtered water. 

In the African provinces, too, where water was doubly a 
blessing, even small places never lacked good water, as far as 
we can as yetsay ; Verecunda received its water supply through 
Antoninus Pius; and at Lambaesis Diocletian and Maximian 
restored the aqueducts. An aqueduct 25 milita long was made 
in 276 A.D. there by the third legion. In 152 A.D. one of its 
engineers was sent to Saldae (Bougie) to bore a tunnelforan 
aqueduct which had been commenced 147-149; the task 
had baffled native skill. The city of Thysdrus had been sup- 
plied with sufficient water by a water commissioner, appointed 
by the emperor; it ran through the streets into basins, and 
was allowed to private houses on certain conditions. In Great 
Leptis the good and palatable water of the stream on which 
the town lies might easily have been brought in by covered 
channels, but it was thought preferable to conduct clear moun- 
tain-water high above ground into the city, besides the water 
of the Cinyps ; considerable traces of both aqueducts are left. 
Mauretania has been insufficiently explored, but the site of the 
southernmost Roman city of Sala (Rehat Saleh 34? N. lat. on 
the Atlantic) is evidenced by the ruins of an aqueduct. Arches 
of aqueducts, some very large, are still standing near Caesarea 
(Zershel), Constantine and elsewhere. In the Nymphaeum 
of Bulla Regig the water of the spring in the middle of the city 
fell over several terraces into a basin, to be conducted further 
stil. Theruins of the huge aqueduct of Carthage are continu- 
ous for eight geographical miles direct, and double as long in 
their sinuous course. Cisterns and reservoirs are still in some 
places in use. 

So too in the Western and Northern provinces. The 
Aqueduct at Segovia is as ‘new as it issued forth from the 
hand of the designer, rises slim and light, nobly proportioned, 
and stands firm above the dirty town, and, after two thousand 
years, still supplies refreshing water’ (J. G. Rist, 1804). 
Ausonius cannot find words enough to celebrate Divona the 
well at Burdigala, covered in with marble and nobly clear, 
* breaking forth stormily through her twelve mouths in streams 
inexhaustible, despite the many uses to which it was put by 
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the people’. In1855 there was not one stately fountain at 
Bordeaux. The Pont du Gard, consisting of three tiers of 
arcades bridging the Gardon in a wild, lonely ravine, is a 
remnant of the aqueduct, which conducted the splendid water 
of the springs Airan and Eure nine leagues further on to Nimes. 
In 1854 a Lyons savant, who published the inscriptions on the 
ancient pipes there found, bitterly remarked: ‘Our age, 
which boasts of its mechanics, and has so many new powers, 
unknown to the ancients, e.g., steam, is still unable to do for 
large cities what the Romans, despite enormous difficulties, 
did for their smallest. Ancient Lyons lay on a hill and was 
richly and amply supplied with clear good spring water ; 
modern Lyons is in the plain between two rivers, which over- 
flow it and yet supply no drinking-water, and has to be 
content with stinking water, dirty pipes and unhealthy air’. 
The Roman aqueduct started from the waters of Mont Pilat, 
and took up those of Gien, Jaunon and Furand, crossed the 
valleys (sometimes abysses of 200-300 feet on huge bridges of 
fourteen tiers) and was 15 Heues long. The aqueducts of 
Tréves, Metz, Mainz, Cologne and other cities brought it hard 
water, which the Romans recognized by its blue-green colour 
(like that of the Alpine lakes) ; it soon cured of itself cuts and 
slight injuries by its deposits of lime. The Cologne derives 
its excellent supply from the Eifel 52 kilometres away, and 
brings it in by underground channels, 70 or 88 kilometres 
long. Not long ago at Remagen two water-courses were 
used forasupply ; and no one imagined that the Romans had 
already done the same at the same spot; the genius and sim- 
plicity and technical excellence were all the more admired, 
At Rome and elsewhere (e.g.; Avenches and Cologne), the 
legend has attached to the remains of the aqueducts, that they 
were intended to carry down wine, illustrative at once of the 
grandeur ascribed to these ancient monuments of civilization, 
and of the manner in which their real purpose has been for- 
gotten. 

The aqueducts supplied the baths, public and private, which 
were common in Italy from early times and were rarely lacking 
anywhere later. In Italy there were mere villages possessing 
more than one set of baths, which could be used for a fee; 
in inscriptions of Italian and provincial cities, in endowments 
and legacies, no public purpose is more frequently mentioned 
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than the erection, maintenance and equipment of free 
public baths, hot and cold, for men and women, and even for 
slaves. In the provinces, too, the smallest communes recog- 
nized the duty of supplying good, cheap baths. In the 
communal decree of a mining village in South Portugal, the 
lessee of the public bath is to keep it open from daybreak to 
2p.m.for men, and from 2 p.m. to the second hour of the 
night for women; men paid j,d., and women, 2d. (double 
the prices of Rome) ; fresh running water must be given in the 
cold and warm basins before and aíter noon and reach a 
certain temperature ; the boilers must be cleaned every month 
and rubbed with fresh fat. According to Galen, the custom of 
a daily bath was common even for rustics; he rightly regards 
this as to some extent a sign of effeminacy, since people found 
it hard to do without it; Seneca, too, true to his point of view, 
regards the passion for cleanliness as a decay of morals; in 
the good old days, only the arms and legs were washed every 
day, and a bath taken only once a week. Sea-bathing was 
general all along] the Mediterranean coasts of Italy, Greece 
and Egypt, as we know ; in Germany, it came in after a long 
struggle, the oldest German sea-bath at Doberan was not 
opened till 1793. 

The enjoyment of Nature—so far as the Romans felt it—was 
never more widely spread ; as early as the last century of the 
Republic, ‘ the upper classes regularly spent the fine season in 
the country '. Even then the rich and great could generally 
select, from a variety of climate or scenery, what was best 
adapted for each season of the year; and inside the city the 
garden was the most valued part of a palace and doubled its 
value, The windows of the dining-rooms ought to look out 
on to the green. Even on flat roofs and balconies there were 
bushes and flowers; this form of luxury may have been some- 
times carried too far, but the descriptions of the two Senecas 
must certainly not be taken literally. Even smaller houses 
displayed flowers and green in their windows, and Rome had 
many great gardens and parks, those ‘lungs of great cities ’, 
some of which were public. At Signia (Segni) two com- 
munal officers presented the city with gardens; and such 
a provision cannot have been an isolated case. 

As to the spread of luxury amongst the middle and lower 
classes, we have little knowledge, and then only ofItaly. The 
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Mediterranean countries, thanks to their climate, have always 
had the finest corn as food, whilst the North has had to acclima- 
tize slowly and laboriously. In Italy, even ín Cato's time, 
slaves lived on wine, oil and wheaten flour; and, as has been 
said, Rome introduced wine into the beer-drinking countries. 
Inequality of wealth was indeed great, but not as pronounced 
as now. But then in the South poverty is not misery, and 
the after-effect of Republican manners tended largely to 
obliterate the difference between wealth and poverty. 

The rich and great were still always expected to employ 
their excess both to support the poor—an object served by the 
huge system of clientela—and to allow them to participate 
largely in their pleasures, and to afford them advantages and 
amusements, in which the modern world gives them no share. 
The people,says Plutarch, hate the mean rich more than the 
open thief; the latter can plead necessity, the former show a 
haughty contempt of the people. And, according to Lucian, 
the poor often tyrannized over the rich, who had to build them 
baths, provide prize-fights and shows, distribute largesse, and 
yet live in dread of the displeasure of their fellow-citizens. 
How splendidly the prosperous in the Roman Empire provided 
for the comfort and needs of the communes will be dealt with 
later; these services, such as the baths, benefited the poor 
especially. ‘To build and to give’ was then the rich man’s 
duty. In public buildings, institutions, and feeding the poor, 
private generosity went hand in hand with communal 
authorities. Endowments, gifts, and legacies for purchases 
of oil and meal for free distribution or cheap sale were fre- 
quent ; and endowments to put poor parents in the position 
to educate their children up to the wage-earning age, not 
unusual; there is one instance known in the time of Augustus. 
Further, there were endowments for destitute aged. Burial- 
places for the poor were laid out by the communes and by 
individuals. Finally, the communes in their educational work 
were helped by the public spirit of the rich. About 100 A.D. 
in Como there was no teacher of oratory, the highest stage of 
learning, and aspirants had to go as far as Milan. Pliny the 
Younger, though childless, gave a third of the cost of the chair ; 
he also presented a valuable library, and capital for its 
maintenance and enlargement; we may conclude that the 
generosity of municipals often aided education, 
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But far more was spent on public festivals and amusements, 
by the communes and by the rich, who thereby sought public 
favour. Custom obliged them to ínvite a large portion of 
the commune to their private feasts; on their birthdays, 
when their sons assumed the /oga virilis, at a daughter's 
marriage, or on the assumption of a municipal office, a public 
building would be dedicated and many of the citizens and the 
council invited, often over a thousand, or a sum of money was 
distributed instead. Public festivities were mainly banquets 
to the whole community, and established annually by endow- 
ment or legacy, or they were of the nature of shows, amongst 
which venationes or gladiatorial combats were the most popular. 
The rich were, no doubt, often coerced by public opinion 
and its unmistakable expressions. In the city on the Gulf of 
Naples, the scene of part of the Petronian romance, one of 
the honoratioves is expected to provide a feast and largesse, 
and another three days' gladiatorial games ; hehad inherited 
30 million sesterces from his father, and could well afford to 
win eternal fame for 400,000 (£4,350). 

Of the very numerous provincial inscriptions, specifying 
the benefactions of citizens to their cities, three may be cited 
to show what sums even in second-rate towns the rich had 
to pay for the pleasure and convenience of the communes. 
In Philadelphia (Lydia), of two citizens who had held the 
highest offices and priesthoods, one (besides an unnamed 
contribution to the public purse) on becoming aedile, gave 
10,000 denarii; for a ‘fifteen days’ cooking’ (probably for 
the people), 5,000; for the fore hall to the basilica, 50,000 ; 
altogether 65,000 denarii (over £2,800); the other, several 
donations for himself and his sons, a venatio, 610,000 denarit 
altogether to purchase corn, 10,000 to roof the theatre, for one 
statue each to the seven guilds, 7,000; in all 627,000 denarii 
(£27,300). At Sillyon or Aspendos in Pamphylia one family 
(besides distributions of money and corn to eight sets of 
citizens) gave 300,000 denarii (£12,550) for the education of 
children. And hundreds of municipal inscriptions testify that 
in all cities of the Empire the whole population received much 
of the wealth of the rich, who gave up much more than could 
have been extracted by the heaviest income-tax. 

State luxury was also largely directed to ‘things enjoyable 
by all’. The magnificent imperial public buildings in Rome, 
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especially the zheymae, the Games of the emperors and officials, 
the congiaria and frumentationes—however morally and econo- 
mically unsound—yet benefited the whole people; whilst the 
luxurious houses and court-feasts of our days are only enjoyed 
by a minority of favoured individuals. And the public luxury 
of the communes throughout the Empire had the same demo- 
cratic character. 

Luxury and the civilization of the Early Empire no doubt 
had its seamy side, but was neither as mad or immoral as the 
one-sided rigorists, the writers of that time, have represented 
it, nor as fabulous as in Meursius' uncritical compilation. Des- 
pite all its faults and defects, that civilization was very high, 
‘and sowed many seeds which are still bearing fruit’. In 
refining the pleasures of life and spreading prosperity and the 
material conditions of a healthy luxury, this epoch surpassed 
all other ancient times; its luxury brought forth much that 
often, in a stunted form, has produced happy effects in later 
centuries and has made existence in our hemisphere more 
humane. The people of that time possessed many advantages, 
the attainment of which in our century is greatly valued, or as 
yet only attempted. Mommsen is right in his remark that 
‘the Roman Imperial Epoch is more abused than known ’, 


CHAPTER III 
THE ARTS 
I. ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 


§ 1. AIMS AND APPLICATION OF ARCHITECTURE 


WERE all other knowledge of Rome lost, there would be 
evidence enough of the great and mighty civilization that 
has passed away in the many ruins so widely scattered, and 
the immense remains of works of art found beneath heaps of 
débris and ashes. Most of the Roman buildings extant, and 
the largest, date from the Empire. They are found in deso- 
late regions, landmarks ofa civilization, that once extended 
over vast districts, mere deserts now, after centuries of 
barbarian rule: such are the huge ruins of Baalbek or 
Tadmor ; or the hundreds of stone cities and villages abandoned 
but still habitable, in East Syria, with their characteristic 
arches, cupolas, pyramidal graves, or the many remains 
of Roman cities in marvellous preservation in Asia Minor 
and North Africa. Many disappeared only recently, e.g., 
the bridge of Almaraz was destroyed in 1806 in the 
Peninsular War, and the vast conduit over the great ravine 
of the Rummel, the only means of access to Constantine, 
collapsed in 1857. Often these ancient buildings in their 
magnificence, permanence and present utility put to shame their 
modern congeners, e.g., the bridges at Rimini, Alcantara and 
Mérida, Pont du Gard, the aqueduct of Segovia and others in 
the Mediterranean countries. ‘A second Nature for civic 
purposes is their principle’. This vast confusing mass of 
ruins of all the arts gives a picture of the richness of the 
artistic decoration in the extremely numerous cities of impor- 
tance in the Roman Empire, and makes modern attempts at 
beautifying and ennobling private and public life by art seem 
mean in comparison. 

Such splendid and far-spread architecture and art implies 
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a degree of general civilization and prosperity unrealized in 
earlier ages. The Empire gave the world, weary unto exhaus- 
tion, almost two centuries of practically continuous peace, 
and to the provinces which had been plundered to the utmost, 
a more equal distribution of burdens and, at least, a tolerable 
rule. Order and security were restored ; traffic ‘in the largest 
free trade realm that has ever existed ' grew apace ; and wealth 
and prosperity flourished as never before. 

The continuous embellishment of cities in all the provinces 
is the most evident proof of this. The number of cities in- 
creased with new foundations, colonies, grants of civicrights 
and combinations of several small towns into a single com- 
mune, especially in Gaul and Spain, which were formerly 
administered by cantons (pagi) Under Augustus in Tarra- 
conese Spain out of 293 communes only 179 were combined 
as cities; according to Ptolemy under Antoninus Pius there 
were 248 cities. And ‘in the Eastern provinces, in Galatia, 
Cappadocia and Hellenized Syria, slowly but gradually new 
communes arose, and even on the Danube, in Numidia and 
Mauretania the Roman garrisons caused many new cities to 
spring up’. 

Only the growth of cities out of camps can,be noticed here. 
In Africa Lambaesis (Lambessa) and Verecunda arose from 
the settlement of the third Legion there in 146 A.D., out of the 
barracks and huts of the hucksters, women, girls, contractors, 
workmen, etc., who were only allowed to settle about a mile 
off the camps; Antoninus Pius made the places communes ; 
Lambaesis gained civic rights in 207, and Verecunda later, 
under Valerian and Gallienus. Lambaesis was connected with 
the camp by a good, square paved road, which entered the city 
through a triumphal arch with three gates, and continued 
through another arch on to Verecunda. The city abounded 
in stately buildings, temples, thermae, an amphitheatre, a 
septizonium in which several water-courses met; in front of 
the principal temple was a kind of forum with statues of legion- 
ary legates; in 208 the city gotitscapitol. When the legion 
went away, the town rapidly decayed. When the Byzantines 
were fortifying the towns of Africa, they raised a citadel 
there out of architraves, friezes, altars, tombstones and 
pedestals, and, as they left it, the French found it when they 
occupied Algeria. 
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Similarly in the Northern provinces there arose near the 
camps settlements of Romans in cannabae, generally close by 
native villages, which gradually amalgamated with the Roman 
town. Under Claudius the camp of the fifteenth Legion was 
removed to Carnuntum (apparently a large Celtic centre of 
commerce), now St. Petronell near Vienna; and Hadrian, 
when he stayed there, gave it municipal rights. Near the 
camp at Xanten (castra vetera) the long peace caused the 
erection of buildings ‘after the manner of a town’, which were 
pulled down in 69 so as not to give the rebel barbarians shelter 
in attacking the camp. The numerous small places near the 
great camp at Mainz became a Roman town first under Diocle- 
tian, and flourished in the fourth century ; the architectural 
remains extant must have been part of a stately town. Strass- 
burg, Alt-Ofen, Vienna, Iglitza, Karlsburg originated in the 
same way. 

The panegyric of Aristides on Rome (152 A.p., however 
fulsome, discloses the effect of great impressions, which were 
felt most of all in the East. ‘When were there so many cities 
inland and on the coast, and when were they ever so be- 
decked ? "What ancient ruler could ever have in every day's 
journey reached a new city in his domain, or even have passed 
through two or three in the same day, as through streets ? 
It migbt be said, all former monarchs were only kings of a 
desert with fortified posts, and only Rome mistress of cities. 
Amongst you all the Greek cities are now rising, and all their 
monuments do you honour; inland and on the coast are 
numerous cities, founded or extended by your efforts. Ionia 
in grace and beauty ranks first and outdoes its own past, as 
much as ít outdid erstwhile all other countries. The proud 
city of Alexandria is a gem in your diadem, a necklace beside 
many other jewels. The whole earth has donned a garb of 
rejoicing, has doffed her old dress of iron, and turned to pleasure 
and magnificence. All cities are possessed by one ambition, 
to appear the loveliest. Everywhere are wrestling-grounds, 
aqueducts, propylaea, temples, workshops, schools; the earth, 
once sick, has been restored to health. Incessant gifts come 
from your hand ; in your impartial grace nocity is favourite. 
They gleam in splendour and beauty; the earth is become as 
a garden’. 

The rhetor’s admiration of the many beautiful cities is justi- 
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fied by ruins and by other facts. Aelian says Italy ‘once’ 
had 1,197 cities; but gives no date or authority ; probably 
Italy, despite some local desolation, flourished most and had 
most great cities from the time of Augustus to Marcus Aure- 
lius. In 44 B.C. the triumvirs assigned the eighteen princi- 
pal cities of Italy ‘in wealth, architecture and beauty’ to 
the soldiers, and of these Appian says the most important were 
Capua (which even under Domitian ranked not far behind 
Rome, and was reckoned by Ausonius among the fourteen 
great cities of the Empire), Rhegium, Beneventum, Venusia, 
Nuceria, Ariminum, and Hipponium (Vibo). In Central 
Italy ruins like those of Ocriculum and Asisium show the size of 
even the smaller ones. Centumcellae (Civita Vecchia), which 
is seldom mentioned, was a great and flourishing city in the 
time of Procopius. In Lower Italy the remains of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum have proved that places seldom mentioned 
had numerousstately public buildings decorated in good style. 
Under Domitian Naples was a splendid and artistic town with 
many temples, and colonnaded squares. Of the sixty-three 
cities of Sicily towards the end of the Republic the greatest 
and most prosperous was Centuripae with 10,000 citizens (some 
100,000 inhabitants). Syracuse and Catina (Catania) Ausonius 
mentions in his fourteen. Corsica possessed thirty-two cities. 
Cisalpine Gaul in Strabo's time surpassed other countries 
in the wealth and greatness of her cities and Verona and Ari- 
minum (Rimini) are now the richest in Roman remains. 
Cremona, down to its destruction in 69, wasrich and populous. 
Ravenna was built in the water on piles, an ancient Venice, 
with communications by bridges and boats. Mediolanium 
(Milan) in the Late Empire became the ' first city in Italy after 
Rome for population, size and wealth ’ according to Procopius ; 
but his estimate of 300,000 adults slain when Milan was 
destroyed by Witichis must be exaggerated. In Venetia, in 
Augustus' time, the most important town was Patavium 
(Padua), with 500 families possessing at least the equestrian 
census. Aquileia, thegreatemporium of northerntrade, 'inmore 
than one sense the mother of Venice,’ was the fourth city of 
Italy in the matter of population (after Rome, Capua and 
Mediolanium). Outside the double wall there were extensive 
suburbs. The city was razed to the ground, but the founda- 
tions abound with industrial products. At several places in 
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Istria noble ruins are still standing, e.g., at Tergeste (Trieste), 
Tarsatica (Fiume), Parentium (Parenzo). But Pola has pre- 
served the most important Roman remains, one temple wholly, 
another nearly destroyed ; a triumphal arch with rich decora- 
tions; the famous amphitheatre that could contain 20,000- 
25,000 spectators ; the remnants of a theatre destroyed in the 
seventeenth century were excavated some thirty years ago; 
in the nineteenth century the city walls were pulled down in 
part, but two gateways remain. 

Josephus, quoting an official list, gives about 1,200 as the 
number of cities in Gaul ; though some, or most, under the Em- 
pire, may have been large villages, many, at least in Narbonese 
Gaul were much larger than their modern substitutes. Of the 
nine specified by Pomponius Mela about 50 A.D. as the most 
considerable, Vasio (Vaison) and Baeterrae (Béziers) have 
scarcely any Roman traces left, but Avenio (Avignon), amongst 
a considerable number of ruins, can show a triumphal arch of 
the Early Empire; the remains at Arausio (Orange) are 
grand, the triumphal arch and the theatre being very well pre- 
served. In Mela’s time, the most important town was Narbo, 
the residence of the Proconsul and the principal harbour of 
Gaul, a town belauded by Apollinaris Sidonius about 450 A.D. ; 
traces of its former glory may still be seen. The finest and best 
preserved Roman buildings in Europe outside Italy are at 
Nemausus (Nimes), which reached its apogee under Hadrian 
and the Antonines, and Arelate ‘the twofold town’ (after 
Constantine's reign it spread over both banks of the Rhóne), 
the ‘ Gallic Rome’, as Ausonius calls it; it flourished most 
after Lugdunum declined, and was stilla thriving commercial 
city in the fifth century. The amphitheatre of Nemausus 
had seats for 20,000 spectators, and that of Arelate for 25,000. 
Tolosa, with Narbo, became a city of the first rank towards 
the end of the fourth century, and consisted of five towns, 
four of which had grown out of the first, all surrounded with 
huge brick walls. Vienne, formerly an open village, became 
a city under Augustus, and was surrounded by him with a wall 
34 miles long, and abounded in fine buildings ; it contains the 
ruins of a Temple (perhaps of Augustus and his wife Julia), 
an amphitheatre, a theatre, her mae and a porticus. 

Vienne was the second capital of Gaul. The first was 
Lugdunum (Lyons), the residence of the proconsul of Gallia 
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Lugdunensis, the administrative centre, situate at the con- 
fluence of two broad streams and the intersecting point of the 
main roads; it soon became a very prosperous city, and, even 
under Nero, was full of splendid buildings, any one of which 
would have been an ornament by itself. But the ' great rich 
city ' was destroyed in 197 by the soldiers of Septimius Severus, 
and never wholly recovered. The 'little town of the Parisii ' 
(as Julian calls Lutetia) had also spread from the island in the 
Seine to the left bank; the remains of the so-called palais des 
ther mes are well known ; an amphitheatre of the third century 
was discovered near the Panthéon. Augustodunum, formerly 
Bibracte, the capital of the Aedui, had, like Vienne, walls about 
34 miles round, with 220 turrets and two three-arched gate- 
ways; in the seventeenth century there were remains of a 
theatre and amphitheatre, the largest known (157 metres by 
131). 

In Aquitania, about the middle of the first century, the 
principal town was Eliumberum (Auch). Burdigala (Bor- 
deaux), though of course the most important commercial city 
on the Atlantic, is not mentioned as a large town before the 
end of the fourth century, and the ruins are in late Roman style. 
The walls were square with lofty turrets, and gateways exactly 
opposite, the streets broad and regular, and the pride of the 
town was its spring Divona, which lavishly supplied it with 
water. 

In Belgica, even under Augustus the city of the Remi (Duro- 
cortorrum, Rheims), the residence of the governor, was a 
populous town, and of consequence even in the fourth century. 
The capital of the Treviri (Tréves, Trier) was settled under 
Claudius as a military colony, and is mentioned by Mela as an 
important town ; its walls were 6,418 metres round, enclosing 
a space of 285 hectares on the right bank of the Moselle ; it 
thus was nearly twice as large as the medieval, and, up to 
recent times, as the modern town; the wall with the Porta 
Nigra was built about 250 A.D. It was most flourishing in the 
fourth century, when the emperors often resided there; and 
to this period must be assigned the splendid buildings, remains 
of which can still be seen ; the amphitheatre is earlier. The 
city of the Ubii was under Claudius a frontier fortress, and in 
50 A.D. as a military colony, received its new name of Colonia 
Agrippinensis (Cologne); in 71 even its prosperity made it 
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an object of the envy of the Germans on the right bank. Its 
circular wall (of the same period as that of Trèves) encloses some 
97 hectares, holding a population of some 30,000 souls. Co- 
logne and Deutz yield a good crop of architectural fragments, 
sculptures, mosaics, metal-work, and glass and clay vessels. 
In West Switzerland, as the ruins show, Vindonissa (Windisch, 
the station of a legion until the frontier was removed), Salo- 
durum, Turicum, Lousanna, became flourishing towns ; Baden, 
near Zürich, was at the beginning of the second century a lively 
spot'builtlike a city’. Aventicum (Avenches), the principal 
city of this part, was 'little inferior in splendour and public 
buildings, and the luxury of the richer homes to any provin- 
cial town of the West'. The walls were protected with, 
perhaps, low turrets ; there was a magnificent water supply, a 
theatre, and an amphitheatre for 17,000 spectators. 

Tarraconese Spain (ie., the North and the East) had under 
Augustus 179 independent communes, and 248 under the 
Antonines ; the capital, Tarraco, had numerous temples and 
public buildings and statuary, and houses, villas, and sepul- 
chral monuments testified to its prosperity. Baetica (Seville, 
Cordova, Granada and parts of the adjoining provinces), 
under Augustus had 175 cities, amongst them Gades, the 
second city in population after Rome, with 500 citizens, pos- 
sessed of atleast 400,000 sesterces, one of the richest and great- 
est cities in the monarchy. ‘The ruins of Emerita Augusta, 
the capital of Lusitania, one of the fourteen cities mentioned 
by Ausonius, aroused the admiration of the Arabic writers ; 
they were then in better preservation, and although used as 
quarries for centuries, even now the circus, amphitheatre, 
city walls, aqueduct, a bridge over the valley of the Anas with 
eighty-one arches are almost perfect, and there are numerous 
remains of temples, statues, more or less in ruins’. 

In África, too, the cities increased in number and prosperity 
up to the end of the third century. Ptolemy already estimates 
324, with only a very few hamlets amongst them. In a 
lateral valley of the Medjerda (Bagradas) in a zone of 55,000 
hectares there are six cities only a few kilometres apart ; and 
further South on the plateau, sloping down to Shotts (Salt 
Lakes) and the sea, the cities lie all a day's journey apart. 
The military colonies, of which we know 33in the two Maure- 
tanias, 5o in Numidia and Africa (there were only 6 in Pliny's 
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time), caused cities to magnify and increase in number, since 
villages in which veterans settled soon grew up into cities. 
In many of the ‘towers’ and castles, used as the places of 
refuge by the agricultural population, when invaded from 
beyond the frontiers, the permanent inhabitants increased 
to such an extent that they were able to claim, and obtained, 
civic rights. How Lambaesis and Verecunda arose has been 
explained. Rural communes, which were attached to inde- 
pendent city communes, also became independent, e.g., 
Chullu, Mileu, and Rusicade (Philippeville) at first united with 
Cirta, about the end of the third century. Rusicade was 
rich in public buildings and statuary. Similarly the rural 
communes of Thignica, Thibursicum Bure, Thugga, Agbia, all 
became cities under Gallienus, and their magnificent ruins 
give some idea of their prosperity. 

The Roman cities in Africa prospered most from the reign 
of Hadrian to that of Severus, as their ruins testify. Some 
lay too near Arabian towns and were exhausted as quarries, 
e.g., Carthage, which has now almost entirely vanished, but 
in the third century vied with Alexandria as the second 
largest town after Rome, or Utica, or Hadrumetum (Susa) ; 
of others, which are never mentioned in ancient literature, e.g., 
Uthina, Seressita (now Um-el-Abwab, Mother of Gates, so 
called from the four gates still standing), Cillium, Sufetula, 
considerable ruins remain. In the valley of the Medjerda, an 
African Campagna, now sparsely inhabited, and a fever-haunt in 
the spring, every step brings one on to ruins of Roman temples, 
baths and aqueducts, with heaps of ruins to indicate former 
towns, or here and there magnificent buildings inscribed and 
carved, towering over the miserable Arabian duwars (circles for 
penning cattle) In Great Leptis, wnence whole ladings of 
columns have been transported to France and England, in the 
western part of the town, now buried deep, many remains of 
buildings can still be seen, remarkable alike for costly material 
and many huge columns. The ruins of Thamugadi (Timgad, 
an African Pompeii buried under the sand), and of Thagaste, 
the native city of St. Augustine, and Madauri, that of 
Apuleius, are very extensive. Theveste (Tebessa) is ‘an 
ancient city with ancient houses, in part stil inhabited, 
though a far larger number is buried deep in ashes’: a 
temple, like the maison carrée at Nimes, thermae like those of 
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Caracalla, the forum, a basilica and other buildings are well 
preserved. There are plentiful remains too of Sitifi and Caesarea, 
the capitals of Eastern Mauretania; Caesarea was one 
geographical mile round, eight times as large as the modern 
Zershel. The ruins of Volubilis (a triumphal arch, a temple and 
the wall) though long quarried out for the neighbouring town 
Miknes, still cover one hill. The population increased under 
the Empire, for the cities prospered and, according to Herodian, 
in the third century there was a considerable agricultural 
population. Procopius states that through the Vandals 
5,000,000 men lost their lives in Africa. 

The population of Egypt was 7,000,000 under the Ptolemies, 
and in the first century 8,500,000, about 800 to the square mile. 
In ancient times there were 20,000 towns, under the Ptolemies 
30,000. It still abounded in cities, certainly most of them 
small, but Pliny gives forty of importance, including Alex- 
andria, with a population of about 1,000,000, almost equal 
to Rome in splendour and size. Arsinoe had at least 100,000 
inhabitants. Even in the fourth century, Egypt, Libya and 
the Pentapolis had a hundred episcopates. 

Antioch, the capital of Syria, was the rival of Alexandria in 
size, splendour and wealth, consisting of four cities each with 
its own walls, besides the surrounding wall of the whole ; 
like Alexandria, it had two main colonnaded streets, crossing 
at right angles, the longer of which was 36stadialong. Accord- 
ing to Libanius its aqueducts were the best of any capital, and 
in Antioch alone (as far as we know) in the fourth century, 
the streets were lighted at night. Apamea on the Orontes also 
had two main streets, about a mile and half a mile long, also 
crossing at right angles, and 117,000 free inhabitants in 5-4 
B.C.; the acropolis, on which there is now an Arabian village of 
roo houses, had room enough for atleast 400-500 houses. From 
Apamea to where the Orontes turns seawards, on its right 
bank there are now ‘ for go-115 miles ruins of about roo places, 
with roads still recognizable, the buildings of massive stone 
(except the roofs), the houses with colonnades around, and 
galleries and balconies, the windows and gateways tastefully 
decorated with stone arabesques, gardens and baths, guest- 
rooms on the ground floor, stables, vats and oil-presses 
hewn into the rocks, and sepulchral chambers, with pillared 
entrances, hewn into the rocks and filed with sarcophagi ’. 
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These were the country homes of the merchants of Apamea and 
Antioch, settlements dating from about 300-550 A.D.; and, 
no doubt, preceded by villas less durable ; up to a certain point 
the prosperity of the Syrian merchants, of which we have a 
picture here, can be assumed for the Earlier Empire as well, 
“Damascus, the great and holy’ is called by Julian, who 
extols the beauty of its temples and the splendour of its 
numerous aqueducts, the eye of the East. Samosata on the 
Euphrates was a great populous city with a large temple of 
Zeus. Palmyra, which belonged to the Empire in the first 
century, owed its importance to the caravan trade with the 
towns on the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf; and 'the 
temples still standing and the great colonnades of the city 
markets and the massive decorated tombs’, bear witness to 
its prosperity; 'thanks to the underground water-supply 
and huge reservoirs of square blocks of stone, traces of which 
yet remain in the neighbourhood, the now barren ground must 
then have been very fertile’. After the destruction of the 
city by Aurelian (273 A.D.) 'commerce sought other roads ; 
on the meteoric glory of Palmyra followed the desolation and 
stillness of its ruins’. 

In Phoenicia, the largest cities were Sidon and Tyre, with 
their six-storeyed houses ; and Zabulon, according to Josephus, 
had fine houses, like Sidon, Tyre and Berytus. Ptolemais too, 
was a large town, and Arados very populous, with many- 
storeyed houses. In Palestine, after Jerusalem (with 600,000 
inhabitants in 70 A.D.) came Gaza, and Caesarea, the splendid 
harbour-town founded by Herod, where the Tetrapylon, a 
triumphal arch with four gates, probably at the meeting of 
the two main streets, was worth visiting even in the fourth 
century. 

In Eastern Syria and the Nabataean country the constitu- 
tion of the province of Arabia and the establishment of a 
legion in Bostra as the capital (106 A.D.) brought the only epoch 
of peace and good government these regions, now a desert, 
uninhabited save for roaming Bedouins, have ever enjoyed ; to 
the time of Roman dominion (Trajan to Justinian) almost all 
the architectural remains belong. The Ledyá, a lava plateau, 
some forty miles long and twenty-five miles across, is now 
unpeopled, but was then highly cultivated ; the road connect- 
ing Bostra and Damascus passed through it, and there are ruins 
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of twelve large and thirty-nine smaller places. The very first 
Roman governor had aqueducts built, bringing the water of 
the Hauran to Kanatha (Kerak) and Arrha (Raha). Bostra 
was connected by road with the Persian Gulf,and became a 
great trade centre, sharing with Palmyra and Petra the 
Eastern commerce with the Mediterranean ; the long rows of 
stone huts testify how great it was, and still might be. For 
want of wood, the buildings on the Hauran were all of stone 
and give a vivid idea of the peculiar civilization of the 500 
years between Trajan and Mahomet. M. de Vogüé says that 
the Roman dominion created an architectural impulse which 
did not die out ; in a few years, houses, palaces, baths, temples, 
theatres, aqueducts, triumphal arches and cities arose from the 
ground with all the symmetrical regularity of mushroom 
cities, a uniform style for this part of Syria under the Empire, 
The Eastern slopes of the Hauran contain about 300 such 
deserted cities and villages, in contrast with the five towns of 
the present day ; some of them having 800 one or two-storeyed 
houses, still habitable, all of basalt with well-fitted square 
blocks without cement, ornamented or inscribed doors, and 
flat roofs of stone beams supported by stone arches and made 
rain-proof with cement. The style is the ordinary imperial 
Greek with some indications of the older oriental. The stone 
arch and the cupola invest these buildings with a technical and 
architectural originality. The city wall generally only con- 
sists of the backs of the houses, and is protected by numerous 
turrets. In front of the gates are the cisterns, underground or 
roofed over with stone; the Bedouins still keep some of them 
in repair. 

Gerasa, one of the Roman towns in that district, has a 
wall of square blocks 44 miles long and 7-8 feet thick; the 
principal temple has 250 columns, and there are two smaller 
temples, two amphitheatres (possibly), several large baths, 
aqueducts and other ruins; the main street, paved with 
blocks still in fair preservation, was enclosed by colonnades 
on both sides. A necropolis full of graves showing the large 
population, surrounds the city on all sides. Philippopolis 
was first made a city by Philip the Arab, and seems from its 
ruins to have been an important town, surrounded by a right- 
angled wall, with two main streets intersecting at right angles, 
a theatre, aqueduct, baths, temples and numerous public 
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buildings. The splendid buildings of Petra, the old residence 
of the Nabataean kings, mostly hewn in the living rock and 
of the Roman period, exhibit all the fantastic extravagances 
of the decadent architecture and sculpture of the second and 
third centuries. ‘The tombs, hewn out of the cliffs east and 
west of Petra and in the clefts are unartistically, but mas- 
sively decorated with superposed rows of Doric or Corinthian 
columns, and propylaea like those of Egyptian Thebes. Only 
great prosperity and vigorous life could thus have provided 
for the dead ’. 

Of the 500 cities in Asia (including the coast and islands 
of Ionia, Aeolis or Doris, Phrygia, Mysia, Caria and Lydia) 
repeated mention is made; this number is official. Cyzicus 
was one of the most opulent and magnificent cities of 
the province of Asia, and of all Asia Minor: its greatness is 
witnessed to by the ruins of its theatre and amphitheatre, 
and, inland, the principal city was Apamea (K:Gwrds). Eleven 
cities in 26 A.D. competed for the honour of erecting a temple 
to Tiberius: five, amongst them Laodicea, were at once 
rejected, as too unimportant, yet Strabo says of Laodicea that 
wool and agriculture had made her rich, and the munificence 
of her citizens had made her great. One Hiero bequeathed 
to her an inheritance of over 2,000 talents (£500,000) and had, 
besides, embellished the city with buildings and monuments ; 
his example was followed by Zeno the rhetor and Polemo, 
whom Antony and Augustus made king. This affords an 
estimate of the wealth and splendour of the cities allowed to 
compete (Halicarnassus, Pergamus with its 120,000 inhabi- 
tants, Ephesus, Miletus, Sardes and Smyrna). Pergamus 
and Ephesus were accounted the jewels oflAsia ; Ephesus was 
the residence of the Governor and was considered one of the 
best built and most populous cities in the world, but Smyrna’s 
claim to be the most beautiful was undisputed. Aphrodisias, 
despite the use of the older buildings for erecting a wall in the 
fourth century and of its ruins as a quarry for centuries, still 
has large Roman remains, and the same may be said of 
Stratonicea. How prosperous Aphrodisias was is shown by the 
numerous stone inscriptions recording the outlay on spectacles 
down to the time of the Gordians. The capital of Rhodes 
(probably incorporated with Asia under Vespasian) was the 
richest and most flourishing Greek city down to its destruc- 
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tion by an earthquake about 150 a.p.,and one of the most 
splendid and well built cities in the world. 

In the rest of Asia Minor, the waterless interior of Phrygia, 
Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia was only suited for pasturage, 
and even then thinly populated; the coast-land, however, 
did not stand behind that of Asia. In Bithynia, Nicaea and 
Nicomedia vied for the first place. Nicomedia, according to 
Ammianus, had been so greatly extended and embellished by 
the later emperors, especially Diocletian, that it seemed to 
Julian like a part of Rome for its masses of public and private 
buildings: except by Rome, it was then only surpassed by 
Antioch, Alexandria and Constantinople in size, and by none 
in beauty. In Pontus, where Amasea the old capital of King 
Mithridates still flourished, Trapezus (Trebizond) first became 
& town of consequence under the Empire. The population 
of Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia, was reckoned at 400,000 
in the third century. Melitene, a fortress on the Armenian 
frontier, made a city by Trajan, grew to be large and populous, 
spreading below the fortress. The plain was covered with 
temples, official residences, streets, and the market, shops, 
warehouses, columned halls, baths, theatres, and all that 
pertained to a great city; Justinian surrounded it witha wall. 

But the massive and well preserved ruins in Pamphylia and 
Pisidia, now ‘a forgotten corner of the world’, afford the 
best idea of the number, splendour and greatness of the cities 
of Asia Minor at this time. A triangle, whose base is the 
coast-line from Adalia to Side (75 kilometres, with two sides 
of 30 and 45 kilometres) much smaller than the triangle of 
Berlin, Küstrin, and Frankfort on the Oder, encloses the five 
cities of Pamphylia (Attaleia, Perga, Sillyon, Aspendus and 
Side). Termessus, situated 3,000 feet high in a hollow in the 
hills and overlooking the sea, is a ‘magnificent and perfect 
picture of an ancient city with all its main parts, temples, 
a theatre, gymnasium, public buildings all about the beautiful 
and regular market, and acres of tombs on the slopes’. Perga 
looks like a place inhabited or only just abandoned. On the 
acropolis, for a length of 900 metres and a breadth of nearly 
600, the embattled walls stand perfect with turrets 70 paces 
square, in many cases as high as when first built. The roads 
cross at right angles: from the southern gate a street flanked 
with columned halls leads up to the centre of the citadel ; 
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the theatre and stadium could seat about rr,o000 spectators, 
The ruins of Aspendusinclude a magnificent aqueduct, which 
brought the water over the hills, the ruins of the stadium and 
a theatre for 7,000-8,000 spectators. Side stands on a narrow 
peninsula and is walled off towards the mainland : a second 
strong wall on the mainland encloses the theatre, which could 
seat about 13,000 spectators, and rises like a mountain out of 
the low-lying heaps of the city ruins. The excellence of its 
water supply system has already been mentioned. The main 
street, lined with bazaars, is 700 metres long and 9 metres 
broad, with colonnades on the level and on the first floor, 
behind which were the shops. The ruins of Selge are in two 
parts: the strong fortified upper city with two acropoleis 
with the ridge in between, which was the best part of the 
town and contained the public and sacred buildings; and the 
lower, in which there still stand five pillars of a colonnade 
which once surrounded the whole market place; and, above 
it, the theatre (for about 8,000 or 9,000) and the stadium. 
In the Kvemna, which is 1,000 metres high, Augustus planted 
a Roman colony, and most of the buildings belong to the 
middle and late Empire. Sagalassus stands on rising and 
undulating ground : ‘ every one of the eminences was crowned 
with fine buildings, connected by colonnades and steps and 
terraces; the ruins afford an excellent idea of the eminently 
picturesque effect’. They include a Corinthian temple 
(possibly of the time of Trajan), a theatre, and, above the 
theatre, a very large temple. Even a little city like Sillyon 
had a theatre, an Odeum, and a stadium. ‘ Towards the end 
of the second century, shortly before the approaching decline, 
these cities must have conveyed the impression of great works 
of art in one style throughout, of ideal pictures, with their 
picturesque circular walls leading to well kept roads with 
tombs on each side, and the straight streets, public places, 
temples, baths, gymnasia, or markets in every quarter, and 
the citadel with proud columned buildings, the home of the 
patron gods of the city’. The remains on the Cilician coast 
are as well preserved as on the Pamphylian, and ' the compara- 
tive poverty of material and style is all the more striking ’. 
Antioch on the Cragus with its two streets of bazaars and the 
magnificent marble temple is an exception. Remains of streets 
of bazaars are also to be found at Pompeiopolis, Seleucia on 
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the Calycadnus, and Hierapolis-Kastaba. A large city fortifi- 
cation, a theatre and a large aqueduct testify to the former 
importance of Mopsuestia. The inside of Anazarba, an aban- 
doned city, is buried deep, and overgrown with vegetation, 
out of which some few columns of former bazaar streets 
project; there are also remains of two great aqueducts, a 
theatre, a stadium, and an amphitheatre. 

Here and everywhere,' where a forgotten corner of the world 
isinvestigated after the desolation of 1,500 years, the first and 
strongest feeling is disgust and shame at the miserable present 
in contrast with the glorious past under Rome’. When, under 
Claudius, Lycia was made a province, the old hill-city of Cragos 
was brought into the plain, and,on the market place of the 
new city of Sidyma, there are still remains of the temple to 
Claudius with its four columns, and of a stately bazaar with 
columns, which a native and wealthy physician built for his 
city. Statues of the emperors and retired citizens decorated 
the market place: there was a temple of Artemis and Apollo, 
the patron deities, baths and gymnasia for the young and the 
older citizens; from the gates right down to the harbour of 
Calabatia there were rows of stone tombs, more stately and 
costly than those at Pompeii, and many still standing. Cragos- 
Sidyma was not a city of the first rank in the little province of 
Lycia; there was no theatre, no honorific title; it was a 
little provincial town, created by the Empire. But in the 
whole vilayet of Aidin there is not a single inland town to com- 
pare in civilization with this little mountain city. 

Byzantium, thelargest and most prosperous city in Thrace, 
was taken in 196, after a three years’ siege, by Septimius 
Severus and almost entirely destroyed, and deprived of 
theatres, baths, ornaments and even of its city rights; the 
huge walls of square blocks (41 miles long) with lofty defences 
and numerous artistic turrets, aroused admiration even in 
ruins. Inland, in the days of independence, there had been 
nothing but villages and castles, except for Philippopolis 
(which had a population of 100,000 in 251, when taken by 
the Goths), but under Roman rule large places arose or became 
cities, especially under Trajan and Hadrian (Hadrianopolis). 
Thessalonica, the capital of Macedonia, is celebrated by Lucian 
in a speech he delivered there for its beauty, population, wealth 
and splendour, and called a city containing everything desir- 
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able. Salonae, the capital of Dalmatia, was, with Aquileia, the 
principal commercial centre in these waters, and must have been 
one of the most populous and wealthy cities of the West: it had 
a wall with eighty-eight towers and three gates. In the seven- 
teenth century the remains were considerable, but have now 
been used in new buildings; there are still fragments of a 
theatre and amphitheatre. The huge palace built by Dio- 
cletian about two miles from the sea was laid out like a camp, 
and, from outside, looked like a rectangle (175 by 215 metres) 
with a wall round it, and four towers at the corners. The 
modern capital, Spalato, is largely contained inside its walls, 
and the old temples serve as a cathedral and baptistery. In 
Jader, too (Zara), there are columns and blocks of architraves, 
remains of ancient pomp, and two lofty arches near Kistagen 
mark the site of the ancient Burnum. 

Greece (without Thessaly and Epirus), though impoverished 
and desolate, under the Antonines had on the mainland over 
too places with a real civic life, 60 of which were in the Pelo- 
ponnese, and a number of villages besides: most of them had 
decayed, with some exceptions; Tithorea, according to Plu- 
tarch, had grown. Of the new splendour of Athens through 
the buildings of Hadrian and Herodes Atticus mention will 
be made later. Corinth, the capital and residence of the 
governor, was also a Roman colony, rich, brilliant and popu- 
lous. Nicopolis, founded by Augustus as a memorial of the 
battle of Actium on the southernmost point of Epirus (41 
miles north of Prevesa) was 'as the extensive ruins and finds 
of coins show, comparatively populous’. 

In the North, too, cities grew up at a surprising rate. Even 
in Britain, a gradual conquest and the scene of constant 
revolts, with few traces of city life, the Roman towns were not 
poor in architecture. Camulodunum (Colchester), the capital, 
was easily captured by the insurgents in 61 A.D. (18 years after 
the conquest) because it had been designed rather for pleasure 
than strength. There was a curia, a theatre and a temple 
of Claudius, which the Roman soldiers could hold for two days. 
Londinium was a great commercial centre : there and at Veru- 
lamium (St. Albans) in 6x A.D. 70,000 citizens and provincials 
were slain. ' The considerable finds in the soil of London of 
Roman relics of fine buildings’ confirm this. Viroconium, 
too Wroxeter), was excavated in 1861 and almost proved a 
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British Pompeii. In Bath, where there is no trace of civic life, 
there are considerable ruins of thermae, and of one temple, and 
slighter traces of other temples; at various places in the 
island temples occur mentioned in inscriptions. Agricola 
utilized his first winter (78) in Britain in accustoming the rough 
and scattered warriors to the enjoyment of peace and quiet, 
by encouraging the building of temples, fora, and houses ; 
baths and colonnades soon followed. So soon did this farthest 
province bedeck itself architecturally, where one generation 
earlier Caractacus had wondered, after the sight of Rome, 
that the owners of such pomp could desire barbarian huts. 

The plain on the right bank of the Rhine and the Neckar 
district up to the 'rauhe Alp' (in Suabia), including the 
Black Forest, was only held by Rome from the end of the first 
century to about 250 A.D. ; yet in Würtemberg alone at 160 
spots there are traces of Roman settlements, and city life 
flourished as much inside this new confine as on the left bank ; 
‘ Sumelocenna (Rottenburg am Neckar), Aquae (civitas Aurelia 
Aquensis, Baden-Baden), Lopodunum (Ladenburg) were, 
except as compared with Cologne and Tréves, the equals of 
any city in Belgica: and the Roman settlement near Wies- 
baden (Aquae Mattiacae) was also important. Vindelicia 
was associated with Raetia, which was Romanized very late, 
and then only imperfectly, and its capital, Augusta Vindeli- 
corum (Augsburg) was founded under Augustus and named 
after him ; the Perlach there is a reminiscence of the Roman 
amphitheatre, and many inscriptions and sculptures testify 
to its ancient prosperity. But it was the only centre of Roman 
civilization in Raetia; Noricum, the adjoining province, 
was so thoroughly Romanized as to become 'an outpost or 
even a part of Italy’. The little standing camps in Noiicum, 
and even the stationing of a legion at Lauriacum near Enns 
by Marcus Aurelius had little importance ; for the larger towns 
Celeia (Cilli), Aguontum (Lienz), Teurnia (near Spital), Viru- 
unum (Zollfeld near Klagenfast), the centre of the province, of 
which there are very considerable ruins, and Juvavum in the 
North (Salzburg) were made up entirely of civil elements. 

But the civilization of Pannonia was entirely due to the 
presence of three (later, apparently, only two) legions: under 
Vespasian, the capital was Carnuntum (Petronell, East of 
Vienna) and Vindobona (Vienna); there are extensive ruins 
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of the city that grew up beside the former. It was only after 
this time that the government began organizing into cities 
the province, which up to then had only had towns in the 
western half, Emona (Laibach), Savaria (Stein am Anger). In 
the Western portion, which originally belonged to Noricum, 
Scarbantia (Odenburg on the Neusiedler Lake), Siscia (Sziszek), 
between the Save and the Drave, and Sirmium (Mitrovicza) 
received city rights under the Flavian emperors ; Poetovio 
(Pettau) under Trajan; Mursa (Eszeg) became a colony under 
Hadrian. The principal places were Sirmium and Savaria, 
which retained its Roman name up to the Magyar conquest 
in the tenth century, and abounds in Roman remains. 

In Moesia the development of cities was less even than in 
Pannonia. Here too Italian civilization spread from the camps, 
of which the oldest were those at Singidunum (Belgrade), 
and Viminacium (Kostolatz): the importance of the latter 
is shown by a large field of ruins, and the multitude of the 
artistic remains smuggled through Servia. In Lower Moesia 
(between the Balkan and the Danube), Roman civilization 
began with the establishment of a legion at Novae (near 
Svischtova), Durostorum (Silistria) and Troesmis (Iglitza 
near Galatz). 

Even in Dacia, the latest province and abandoned after 
170 years (comprising Transylvania, the Banate, Moldavia 
and Wallachia), 1,500 years have not fully destroyed the 
Roman work. The country was repeopled with settlers from 
various provinces (especially Dalmatia and Asia Minor) and 
the Roman city system spread more thoroughly than in the 
other lands on the Danube. A large number of most various 
remains attest the existence of over 100 more or less pros- 
perous Roman towns, mostly in Transylvania. Sarmizege- 
tusa, the capital converted by Trajan into a Roman colony, 
remained the central town and governor’s residence ; twelve 
Wallachian villages occupy its area; the rock of the capitol, 
and the arena of the amphitheatre may still be seen. How 
important the military centre, Apulum, was, is shown by 
the extensive ruins round about the modern Karlsburg. A 
series of village communes grew in Dacia into cities, and the 
military and road stations, the network of which covered the 
country, gradually became more or less cities. 

These facts, which might easily be amplified, prove the 
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literal accuracy of Pliny's statement in a letter to Trajan, 
that no province lacked skilful and inventive architects. 
Many were in the service of the State, as engineers and build- 
ing experts in the armies, but the private architects must have 
been far more numerous. 

Municipal patriotism, one of the best aspects of ancient 
city life, so highly developed and promoted by the relative 
independence of the towns, incited the communes and private 
citizens to provide necessary and useful buildings and institu- 
tions at enormous cost and sacrifice. In ancient times the 
fervent desire of each man to present a worthy and splendid 
appearance actuated also the corporations, and drove them 
to efforts often beyond their power. This was accentuated on 
Greek soil by the ‘ ancient Hellenic disease ’, the fierce jealousy 
of the cities amongst themselves. 

The Roman colonies were to be ‘ microcosms of the capital ’, 
as their adaptation of Roman names showed: two cities 
colonized under Augustus, which had seven districts each, 
Ariminum and Antioch in Pisidia, named them after Roman 
regions, e.g. Cermalus, Aventine, Velabrum, Vicus Tuscus; 
this must have been a common usage. Thus Falerii had a Via 
Sacra, Ostia a Campus Martius, Herculaneum a Palatine region, 
Beneventum an Esquiline, Lugdunum and Mattiacum , the 
capital of the Chatti, a Vatican, Aquileia, a region called Serapis 
and Isis. The right of having a capitol, which, as at Rome, 
hadits temples of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, or ofsetting up 
a statue of Marsyas on the forum, as at Rome, up to Caracalla's 
time was limited to colonies. At some places, e.g., Cologne, 
Tréves, Florence, Cagliari, the tradition has been preserved in 
such church names as Sta. Maria in Capitole. 

Public building was intrusted either to special commis- 
sioners (curatores operum) or to annual officials, who generally 
accepted the lowest tender and took them over after comple- 
tion. 'When cities are letting out a contract for temples 
or colosst’, says Plutarch, ‘they listen to the competing 
artists, who submit their designs, and then select the cheapest 
and promptest offer. 

The extent, import and object of city buildings is shown 
by the correspondence between Pliny, when governor of 
Bithynia, and Trajan (c. 111-113 A.D.) Imperial leave was 
necessary for all new erections. Pliny obtained such a licence 
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for a new bath at Prusa on Olympus, ' as the glory of the reign 
and the dignity of the city demanded’; the bath was built 
on the ruins of a house, and one of the ugliest places in the 
town was made beautiful. At Nicomedia an aqueduct, which 
had cost the city 30,329,000 sesterces (/330,000) was begun 
and abandoned, as also a second one on which 200,000 sesterces 
had already been spent. Trajan then sanctioned a third 
aqueduct, which was to bring water into the upper city as well 
on arches, partly of square blocks, and partly of bricks ; Pliny 
assured him that in utility and beauty it would be worthy 
of Trajan's reign. Shortly before the city had commenced 
building a new forum. At Nicaea a new theatre had already 
absorbed over 10,000,000 sesterces (£108,750) ; private indi- 
viduals had guaranteed the decoration of it with a colonnade 
above the auditorium and basilicas around. But before the 
main building was finished, great fissures rendered repairs 
almost useless. At the same time, in place of the old gym- 
nasium, which had been burnt down, a much larger one was 
laid out; but the architect who undertook to complete the 
work declared the walls too weak for the contemplated load, 
despite their immense thickness (22 Roman feet). At Claudio- 
polis huge city baths were in progress. For an aqueduct 
to bring water 16 millia to Sinope Trajan gave his licence, should 
the expense not be too much for the city, as it would contri- 
bute to health and amenity. Amastris, a fine and splendid 
city, possessed a long stately street, along the whole length 
of which a malodorous water course flowed ; Trajan sanctioned 
its being filled up at the expense of the city. 

This prosperity of the cities and the outlay on civic architec- 
ture in Bithynia may be presumed for the rest of the Empire. 
Buildings to benefit a whole district were undertaken by 
several cities in common, e.g., the bridge at Alcántara finished 
in 105-6 at the cost of eleven municipia of Lusitania. 

Part of the regular city revenue was the entrance-money 
paid by men and women elected to posts of honour and priest- 
hoods, or to the decurionate, or the second rank, the Augus- 
talitas and the seviratus which controlled it. "These fees varied 
according to the importance of the place and the office. For 
the duumvirate 2,000, 3,000, 4,000 Or 10,000 sesterces were 
paid (10,000 at Pompeii) ; for the aedileship 4,000, even 20,000, 
for the decurionate 1,000, 2,000 or 20,000; and for priest- 
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hoods, by the pontifex 10,000, or even 55,000, for the flaminate 
2,000, and at Verecunda and Diana in Numidia 10,000, at 
Lambaesis 12,000, and 2,000 for the sevirate. The sum of 
400,000, which a woman elected flaminica for life at Calama in 
Numidia promised for building a theatre, was quite excep- 
tional. Buttheinvariable custom was to exceed the minimum, 
or render additional services, e.g., give spectacles, feasts, or 
buildings. Thus, one Titus Flavius Justinus at Porto Torres 
in Sardinia paid for his election to the highest post (the quin- 
quennalitas) 35,000, besides himself providing a tank, and the 
water to fill it. At Aeclanum the quatiuorvirt, by the decree 
of the city council paid for their election, by making and 
paving a road through the cattle-market. At Lanuvium 
(Città Lavigna) the accumulated capital of the priests' 
entrance fees and other revenue, was by permission of Severus 
and Caracalla used to build thermae. 

This municipal patriotism which made the cities exert them- 
selves and vie, even beyond their means, in building, generally 
animated the prosperous citizens, who were also incited by 
the love of perpetual fame, of their name being handed down 
by inscriptions on great buildings, guaranteed imperishable 
by the law. But the ambition which is sated by civic office, 
panegyrics, wreaths, statues, seats of honour, was incentive 
enough to much generosity, and even to ruinous extravagance ; 
and public opinion, which, in all the ancient Republics, ex- 
pected and demanded of the rich great public services, drove 
many against their will to great sacrifices. Iníact,in every 
city large or small throughout the Empire astonishingly great 
sums were always being given in voluntary contributions for 
communal purposes, and the buildings erected by private 
munificence often excelled the municipal ones in size and 
importance, and enabled the cities to retrench. The erection 
of public buildings by individual private munificence did not 
need imperial sanction, ‘ unless undertaken out of rivalry with 
another town, or unless they caused public disturbance, or were 
erected near a theatre or amphitheatre’. In literature and 
in provincial monuments, there are very numerous evidences 
of such buildings for general use on a princely or small scale, 
put up by wealthy individuals, such as temples, porticoes, 
theatres, amphitheatres, or bridges ; or less opulent efforts, 
the paving of streets, thelevelling of the public playgrounds, 
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the erection of sun-dials or booths in the market, or stone tables 
for goods, provision for proper weights and measures, etc. 
After Nerva's reign cities might receive legacies, and bequests 
for public buildings became common, or the heir might be 
obliged to build a bath, theatre, or stadium. 

Some examples wil show how frequently, and with what 
magnificent results, private individuals took part in the em- 
bellishment of their cities. After the destruction of Cremona in 
69 A.D. the fora and temples were restored by private local 
munificence. At Como, the grandfather of Pliny the Younger's 
third wife built in his own name and that of his son a splendid 
colonnade, and gave the town a capital with which to adorn the 
gates. At Oretum in Tarraconesis a citizen ‘at the request of the 
council and the burghers, and in honour of the Divine House 
(the Emperor's) ’ built a bridge costing 80,000 sesterces (£870) 
and gave circus games at the dedication. At Thagaste in 
Numidia, a Roman knight built a portico costing 300,000 
sesterces (£3,267 10s). Crinas the physician had walls built in 
his native city (Marseilles) and elsewhere for nearly 10,000,000 
(£108,250) ; the two brothers Stertinius, physicians to Claudius, 
ruined themselves on buildings in Naples. The inscription 
on the pedestal of a statue of a citizen of Citium in Cyprus states 
that he built a new theatre and fitted it out entirely at his 
own expense. Dio oí Prusa's grandfather exhausted his pro- 
perty in communal efforts, and Dio himself built a colonnade 
near the /Aermae in his native city with shops and workshops ; 
the site alone cost him over 50,000 drachmae (over £1,850). 
Gaius Antius Aulus Julius Quadratus in 106 was proconsul 
of Asia, and, according to Aristides, was a divine agent sent 
to rejuvenate Pergamus to her present condition: ‘if other 
families were born from the city, the city was born of him, as she 
acknowledged in council, in assembly, in the theatre, in fact, 
everywhere, since he had beautified everything '. Most of 
the inscriptions extant on public buildings in the cities of 
Pamphylia and Pisidia speak of private benefactors. 

In the Greek provinces, the sophists, above all, who often 
earned immense wealth, used to devote a part of it to the archi- 
tectural decoration of their native place or residence.  Nicetes 
laid out great streets at Smyrna, and extended the city to 
the gate on the Ephesus road. Alexander of Cotyaeum, in 
the exaggerated expression of Aristides, made a new city of 
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Cotyaeum. Damianus of Ephesus, a pupil of Aristides and 
Hadrian, joined the temple of Diana at Ephesus with the city 
by a covered way one stadium long, to permit the devout to 
reach the temple rain-proof, and in the sanctuary he built a 
vast hall for sacrificial banquets, ornamented gorgeously with 
pavonazzetto. His descendants, too, were honoured there 
for ‘their contempt of money’. 

But Herodes Atticus (born at Marathon in ror, died in 177), 
one of the richest and noblest men of his time, and consul in 
I43, the principal sophist of his day, outdid all others in his 
unexampled and more than princely munificence. It was his 
ambition to acquire fame amongst his contemporaries by his 
oratory, and among posterity by his vast and splendid build- 
ings for the common benefit; we possess considerable frag- 
ments of the latter, which are often alluded to; of the former 
nothing remains. In 125 Herodes was praefect of the free cities 
of Asia, when his father, Tiberius Claudius Atticus, enabled 
him to bestow a magnificent gift upon the city of Troas (Alex- 
andria) by supplementing Hadrian's grant of three million 
drachmae for an aqueduct by the four million (over £150,000) 
still required. Later, Herodes' munificence extended to Italy ; 
he gave an aqueduct to Canusium (Canosa di Puglia): but 
his principal care was Greece, Attica, and Athens above all, 
near which he passed his latter days, at Cephisia, which is still a 
summer resort. He subsidized cities in Euboea, the Pelopon- 
nese, and Boeotia, revived Oricum in Epirus, built a covered 
theatre in Corinth, and at Olympia an aqueduct with a Nym- 
phaeum, a building with niches that overtopped the whole 
Altis; at Thermopylae he built sulphur baths, and decorated 
the stadium at Delphi with Pentelican marble. He even 
contemplated a canal through the isthmus of Corinth. InAttica 
he restored a temple of Athene in the deme of Myrrhinus ; 
in Athens in four years he covered the panathenaic stadium 
of Lycurgus with Pentelican marble, built along one of the 
hills a temple of the Goddess of Fortune with an ivory image, 
and, at the foot of the Acropolis, in honour of his wife Regilla, 
an Odeum for 6,000 persons in cedar wood, which, according to 
Pausanias, beggared anything similar for size and splendour. 
It is now being excavated. 

Thus the most generous of the rich did not restrict them- 
selves to their native cities, though no one may have been 
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able to say like Herodes, when accused of the murder of Regilla 
(his prosecutor was boasting of munificence to an Italian city) : 
* I could also say many things of the same kind about myself, 
if the whole world were my tribunal '. 

It was the rule for municipals, on becoming senators, when 
their native citizenship lapsed, or on rising to high positions 
at Rome, or fot Roman grandees, who were patrons of or 
otherwise connected with another city, to testify their benevo- 
lence or attachment to it by buildings or other gifts. Pliny 
the Younger by his will left Comum, his native city, a large 
legacy for the building and maintenance of thermae, and 
acknowledged the honour paid him by Tifernum Tiberinum, 
which elected him its patron in his youth, by building a 
temple, and giving a banquet at the dedication. Ummidia Qua- 
dratilla, a lady of high position, who owned a palace in Rome 
in the twelfth region, and died in 107 at the age of 80, came from 
Casinum ; an inscription of four lines found there states that 
she built at her expense an amphitheatre and a temple for 
the inhabitants. Dasumius (probably the author of the Sena- 
tus Consultum Dasumianum, 101) had begun decorating 
Corduba, his native city, with public buildings, and by his 
will (made in 109) left the completion of the task to a com- 
mission of jurists and experts. One Dasumius Tullus (consul 
under Marcus Aurelius) completed at Tarquinii some £herme, 
for which his father, Publius Tullius Varro (consul under 
Trajan) had bequeathed the city 3,300,000 sesterces (£35,892 
1os.), augmenting the capital and extending the building; the 
reason of this munificence must have been similar to the 
foregoing. 

Imperial freedmen also often adorned their native homes 
with buildings. Cleander, the powerful freedman of Commo- 
dus, spent part of his immense fortune on houses, baths and 
other ‘institutions of use both to individualsand cities’. Lastly, 
dependent or allied princes often showed their generosity and 
love of pomp by buildings even outside their dominions. Herod 
the Great filled Judaea with many splendid buildings, principally 
in honour of Augustus (the great port of Caesarea was the most 
magnificent), as also cities in Phoenicia, Syria, Asia Minor and 
Greece. Athens, Sparta, Nicopolis and Pergamus, according 
to Josephus, were full of his gifts ; at Antioch he paved a dirty 
street 20 stadia long (2} miles) with marble flags, and covered 
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it with a colonnade to keep off the rain. The later Herodeans 
also were great builders, especially Herodes Antipas, the 
founder of the new capital Tiberias. 

One of the motives of this munificence in princes and Roman 
nobles was the example, or even command of the Emperors 
(such as was contained in Nerva's ‘ glorious speech ’), who often 
purposely set the example by continually erecting fine public 
buildings, not only in Rome, but in Italy and the provinces, 
and contributing to new erections on the frequent occasions of 
inundations, conflagrations and earthquakes. 

Probably, though seldom mentioned except in Rome, great 
fires did tremendous damage. In Nicomedia shortly before 
Pliny's arrival, a fire had raged: the municipality of this 
important city had no appliances for extinguishing fires. Pliny 
proposed the formation of a guild of 150 carpenters to act as 
a fire brigade, but Trajan would not sanction it, and only 
enjoined the procuring of the necessary implements, and called 
upon householders to act with the people in case of need. But 
even in cities where there were guilds of carpenters and mat- 
makers (the mats being soaked and used as extinguishers, 
like the sails of ships in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in Holland and Bremen), little was done ; the fire brigade 
of 7,000 men at Rome was the best organized and largest, but 
of little avail against the incessant fires. And great fires were 
common outside Rome. In 57-58 Lyons was so completely 
destroyed by fire, that (in the exaggerated language of Seneca) 
it was useless to look for it; one night bad annihilated this 
great city and its many splendid buildings, of which one alone 
would have been an ornament to any other city. It was only 
gradually rebuilt: in 65 Nero granted 4 million sesterces, the 
sum which Lyons had formerly offered on the occasion of the 
great fire at Rome. In 53 A.D. Io million sesterces were 
granted for what must have been a great fire at Bologna, 

Augustus, at the end of his own history of his reign, says 
that he has given countless gifts to cities in Italy and the 
provinces, destroyed by fire or earthquake. Other records 
confirm such grants of his in Naples, Paphos in Cyprus, Chios, 
and several cities in Asia Minor—Laodicea on the Lycus, 
Thyatira, and Tralles. Vespasian too ‘restored many cities 
after fire or earthquake, so that they were more beautiful 
than before'. The remark of Tacitus that Laodicea, after 
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an earthquake in 60, repaired the damage without assistance 
from the State, shows that it was an exceptional case. At 
Puteoli there still exists a monument put up to Tiberius by 
fourteen cities of Asia Minor, more or less destroyed by earth- 
quake (twelve in 17 A.D., and the two others in 23 and 29) ; he 
had generously contributed to the rebuilding. The Chronicle of 
the World by Eusebius records eleven earthquakes from the 
reign of Augustus to that of Commodus, ten of them in Greece 
and the East, but even for these countries the list is incomplete, 
The great earthquake is not mentioned, which, between 138 
and 142, devastated Sicyon on the mainland of Greece, the 
islands Rhodes and Cos, and Lycia and Caria in Asia. An- 
toninus Pius had the cities restored on a magnificent scale ; 
Stratonicea alone received 1,000,000 sesterces. Lesbos and 
the nearer islands and the coast opposite were especially liable 
to earthquakes: in 151-52 Mytilene was devastated and 
Asia Minor violently shaken. Of the earthquakes chronicled 
by Eusebius the most important were that of 115 (which com- 
pletely overwhelmed Antioch for the third time), that of 122, 
which severely damaged Nicomedia and Nicaea, and that of :178, 
which shook all Ionia, and overwhelmed Smyrna. The im- 
perial grants for restoration after 122 and 178 are expressly 
mentioned. In the West Campania ‘was never secure from 
this curse’; in 63 (February 5) Pompeii was very severely 
damaged, Herculaneum somewhat less, and Naples and Nuceria 
to some extent. 

But such restorations after earthquakes were but a small 
part of the building operations undertaken by all the emperors 
(except Tiberius) on a large scale in and outside Rome, with a 
view to the good of the cities, and also to the remunerative 
employment of large numbers of free labourers. But the 
Julian and Flavian emperors paid most regard to Italy, out- 
side Rome; thus Claudius built a channel from the Lacus 
Fucinus, and the new harbour near Ostia (Portus), with huge 
moles and a lofty lighthouse; and Nero the harbour of An- 
tium, and the lighthouses of Puteoliand Ravenna, Vespasian, 
apart from his large buildings in Rome, generally seems 
to have confined himself to restorations in Italy and the 
provinces, without, however (in Rome at least), having time to 
finish everything; and as in Titus’ short reign another great 
fire devastated part of Rome, Domitian had space enough 
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there to satisfy his infatuation for building: he also had some 
roads made in Italy. 

Trajan immediately after his accession commenced his great 
building projects in Rome, which almost surpassed all previous 
undertakings; in his later years they were so extensive that 
there were hardly artisans enough in Rome and the neigh- 
bourhood ; he also provided for all Italy on the largest scale, laid 
out roads, harbours, waterworks, and also carried out important 
works in the provinces, not reckoning the establishment of 
new colonies and cities; the greatest of these, according to Dio, 
was the bridge over the Danube (on 20 pillars and 1,017 metres 
long), After the removal of the bridge the pillars still standing 
seemed to him to show that there was nothing impossible 
to man. 

Hadrian's first act of administration was a remission of taxes 
amounting to goo million sesterces (over £9,750,000), and his 
buildings give an idea of the inexhaustible resources of the 
Roman Empire and of the indefatigability of the man. He 
decorated Rome with splendid buildings, restored from 125- 
130 the Pantheon which was burnt down in 110, created for 
himself a fairy residence of architectural splendour in his villa 
at Tibur, and, on his journeys through the whole of the Empire 
(121-134) was accompanied by a regular army of architects, 
masons, artists and artisans, divided in military fashion into 
cohorts to carry out his inexhaustible schemes with the aid 
of native workmen, Thus he founded new cities like Pons 
Aeliuson the Pictish Wall, Hadrianotherae in Moesia, Hadriano- 
polis in Thrace, Aelia Capitolina on the ruins of Jerusalem and 
Antinoópolis in Egypt. 

Of the buildings, with which Hadrian is said by his bio- 
grapher to have decorated all the cities he visited, only a few 
are known of in the Northern and Western provinces, e.g., a 
temple of Augustus at Tarraco, a basilica in honour of Plotina 
at Nemausus, an aqueduct at Sarmizegetusa, one of the ' count- 
less ’ ones that bore his name. A few examples may be given 
out of the long list of his buildings, yet traceable, in the East 
and Greece, where nearly every town could point to his boons, 
and many rightly hailed him their Deliverer and Founder, or, 
like Palmyra and Petra in Arabia, named themselves after 
him. 

On the Isthmus there is a dangerous mountain path on the 
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Scironian cliffs; Hadrian at enormous effort cut the rocks and 
underpinned strongly, and made a long and convenient road 
for heavy carts, some 6,000 feet long. a feat now almost 
unimaginable at this spot ; from the high valley of Stymphalus 
he constructed à mighty aqueduct to convey an abundant 
supply of cool mountain water to Corinth, which he decor- 
ated with splendid thermae. But, above all, he rejuvenated 
Athens, created a new Hadrianopolis in the south-east 
of the city, centreing round the colossal temple of Olympian 
Zeus, which had remained unfinished for 600 years ; in it were 
Io4 Corinthian columns 60 feet high, in three rows in front 
and two rows on the sides, of which fifteen are yet standing. 
In the other part of Athens he built a library with 120 columns 
and walls of Phrygian marble (pavonazzetto), in which the rooms 
glittered with alabaster, gilded soffits, pictures and statues, 
and a gymnasium with roo columns of Libyan marble (giallo 
antico. He commenced an aqueduct from Cephisia for the 
new part of Athens, completed in 140 by Antoninus Pius, 
who also embellished the health-resort at Epidaurus and 
restored important buildings in Rome and Italy, e.g., the 
lighthouse at Portus and the harbours at Terracina and 
Puteoli, and built new ones—the harbour at Caieta, a bath at 
Ostia, an aqueduct at Antium, and temples at Lanuvium. He 
also subsidized several cities, enabling them to restore and 
build anew, and, after the earthquake of 138-142 rebuilt the 
districts; he also built in Syria and Carthage. Septimius 
Severus crected many splendid buildings in several cities. 
Of the later emperors, according to hostile Christian evidence, 
Diocletian was possessed of an infatuation for building, which 
sorely taxed the provinces. ‘ Here basilicas arose and there 
a circus, here a mint and there an armoury, here a palace for 
his consort and there one for his daughter. Often quarters 
of a town and their inhabitants had to be cleared out, as though 
it had been occupied by an enemy, to make room for new build- 
ings. And when these buildings were finished, to the ruin of 
entire provinces, he disapproved, and ordered them to be 
started afresh on a new plan’. But, as a fact, this passion 
was strictly for State purposes. Everywhere, at his behest, 
monumental buildings arose at Alexandria, Antioch, Palmyra, 
Milan, and Carthage. His /hermae at Rome surpassed those 
of Caracalla. Justinian was a legitimate descendant of the 
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Roman emperors in his love of building, and Procopius dedi- 
cates three books to this subject. 

The above account will give an idea how magnificently 
the emperors provided for architecture in the Italian towns, 
and, after Trajan, in the provinces as well. But owing 
to the scanty and accidental notices and remains, it is difficult 
to estimate, even approximately, the extent of the imperial 
buildings outside Rome. For example, Aristides, in a letter 
requesting Marcus Aurelius and Commodus to restore Smyrna 
after the earthquake of 178, incidentally touches on the care 
shown by them for the Italian cities, which they had rescued 
from decay ; and, in the biography of Marcus Aurelius, it is 
said ' he afforded help to tottering cities’. The gorgeous public 
buildings lavished on Rome by the emperors, need no specific 
mention here, 

During the first two centuries architecture, though used 
for public buildings to a vast extent, must also have been 
called into requisition for private purposes yet more, and to 
a greater degree than at any other epoch, for private prosperity 
was greater and more widely spread, and this particular art 
was more in vogue and accordance with the tendencies of the 
age than any other. Of the splendour of the palaces and villas 
in Italy mention has been made. But the greatness of luxury 
in provincial private residences is shown by some literary 
notices, and by the well preserved remains of villas on the 
Orontes, as well as by those of Damianus near Ephesus. One 
of the many villas of IJerodcs Atticus at Cephisia (north-east 
of Athens) had tasteful, richly furnished and well-lighted baths, 
and long pleasant walks, and in the greatest heat the house 
and the park afforded shade, and brooks and birds could 
everywhere be heard. The interior decoration was lavish, for 
Herodes, after the death of his consort Regilla, had his rooms 
painted black and decorated with black curtains, black carpets, 
and black marble. The suburban villa of the Laberii at Uthina 
(near Tunis) contained 67 mosaic floorings with figures on them. 
A mosaic found near Constantine represents a castle, of 
large extent and several floors, and flanking towers, and the 
owner hunting on horseback, and on another is his stable 
with the names of the horses. A mosaic found near 
Hadrametum (Suza) represents the lady of the house 
fanning herself under a palm; a servant is holding up a sun- 
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shade, and shehasa doginleash. In the magnificent villas and 
gardens of Carthage the Vandals luxuriated as much as the 
former owners. For the fifth and sixth centuries we have 
pictures of life on the pleasant country estates, on the Garonne 
with its numerous amusements, such as falconry and trips on 
gondolas with lofty balustrades, pillows and awnings, and 
games with dice artistically worked in mosaics. Ausonius was 
reminded on these banks of the similar banks of the Moselle 
clad with vines and lined with villas; and numerous finds 
here and on the Saar prove that the entire region, including 
parts of the Eiffel, even now deserted, abounded in Roman 
residences of great size, and richly furnished with mosaic 
floors and sculpture (e.g., the villas at Nennig near Tréves and 
Kreuznach, and at Welschbillig), with columned halls affording 
an open view. In the Zehntland (agr? decumates) the villas, 
as is shown by the remains, had baths and aqueducts, with 
marble ornaments, sculptures, mosaics and bronzes. From 
the excavations in the Rhineland and Switzerland, even on 
the frontiers, it seems the rich always had mosaics and wall- 
paintings. Evenin Eastern Switzerland, which was never fully 
Romanized, where Roman settlements are scattered, both are 
found, though somewhat insipid. Britain too, had in time, 
as the remains (mosaics especially) show, in the centre and 
the south as many richly decorated villas as any other 
province of the empire. Even temporary residences were 
decorated tosuit the decadent taste. Hadrian had to restore 
discipline in the German armies and ordered all banqueting- 
halls, colonnades, crypts and gardens to be cleared away from 
the camps. 


§ 2. AIMS AND APPLICATION OF THE PLASTIC ARTS AND 
PAINTING. 


(a) Decorative Art 


The vast scope afforded to architecture employed all the 
plastic arts in interior and external decoration. Nowhere, 
least of all at Rome, was an important public building erected, 
without the chiseller, the stucco-worker, the carver, the 
founder, the painter and mosaic maker being called in. Statues, 
single or in groups,filled gables, roofs, niches, interstices of 
columns, staircases in the temples, theatres, amphitheatres, 
basilicas, thermae, bridges, arches, portals and viaducts : the 
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temple of Scaurus contained 3,000 bronze statues. Triumphal 
arches generally had at their summits equestrian figures, tro- 
phies, chariots of four or six horses, driven by figures of Victory. 
Reliefs and medallions bedecked the frieze, and reliefs or paint- 
ings the walls ; ceilings were gay with stucco or coloured work, 
and the floors with glittering mosaics. All the architectural 
framework, supports, thresholds, lintels, mouldings, windows, 
and even gutters were overloaded with decorative figures. 

It is difficult to imagine the almost magically rapid growth 
of public buildings at Rome during the first centuries. These 
incessant undertakings in themselves sufficed to give continu- 
ous employment to hosts of artists and artisans, besides the 
architects and workmen. Agrippa, in his aedileship (33 B.c.) laid 
out magnificent waterworks for Rome; in one year, according 
to Pliny, 700 basins, 500 fountains, and 130 castella (reservoirs), 
many of them highly ornate, and used for decorative purposes, 
400 marble columns and 300 statues of bronze and marble. 
Later outlay was not less lavish : Claudius conducted the water 
of his aqueducts ‘through many decorated basins’. The 
basin of Orpheus in the fifth region, and of Ganymede in the 
seventh, were doubtless named after statues. Domitian was 
ridiculed for the number of large arcades and triumphal arches 
with chariots and triumphal insignia that he set up throughout 
Rome. The triumphal gate described by Martial illustrates 
the scale of these buildings : this gate was erected in January, 
93, after Domitian’s return from the Sarmatian War. Medal- 
lions decorated the spaces above the arches, bas-reliefs or 
round sculptures the entablature and the upper parts: two 
quadrigae of elephants, both driven by colossal statues of the 
Emperor, crowned the building. Representations on coins 
indicate the splendour of the Forum of Trajan, which outdid 
all the rest ; its several parts (the Basilica Ulpia, the Triumphal 
Arch, and the Temple put up to him by Hadrian), were richly 
decorated and carved, and considerable remains were exca- 
vated by Napoleon I. 

Public places in Rome and other cities were equally well 
provided with plastic ornaments, chiefly statues. The vast 
number of these in the cities of Greece and Asia was only partly 
affected by the systematic plundering of two centuries: the 
Romans had almost emptied the &yopaí of small places like 
Andros and Myconus, to fill the temples and fora of Rome. 
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One most extensive pillage took place under Nero: his agent, 
the freedman Acratus, ‘ traversed the whole world, not passing 
by a single village’. Apparently Acratus, like other art- 
pillagers, spared Rhodes alone; for, according to official lists 
under Vespasian, there were 3,000 statues there, though those 
at Athens, Olympia and Delphi were equally numerous : hence 
to compute 10,000-20,000 for Greece and the islands at this 
time would be too low an estimate. But even two and a half 
centuries later, when Constantinople was being embellished, 
these ancient remains were not exhausted. The officials of the 
chancery of Constantius found ' in the ancient cities' enough 
to pilfer, and ' marvels of art which had defied time were trans- 
ported by sea to make fullers’ houses more gorgeous than 
palaces of old’. Yet it has been left for our age to estimate 
the wealth of the Hellenic countries in works of art, which 
survived the plunder of antiquity and the Middle Ages, by the 
discovery of the sculptures of Phidias, the Venus of Milo, the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, and the ruins of the altar of Zeus at 
Pergamus. 

Much of ancient sculpture decorated the public buildings, 
or stood as votive offerings in the Temples: but enough was 
left to fill the streets and squares with ancient ox modern 
figures in bronze or marble of gods, heroes, public servants, 
and famous men and women : how, during the first century, 
any gaps in the list were rcpaired, and the stock increased, will 
be shown later. 

In the beginning of the Empire the statuary of Italy (outside 
Rome) and the Western provinces, though considerable, could 
not compare with the collections in the Greek provinces, since 
the Alexandrian epoch. But, even in the later Republic, 
these cities were not deficient in such decoration, Vitruvius 
says that the excellence of the stone quarried near Tarquinii 
(on the Lake of Bolsena) was attested by the statues at Feren- 
tinum (in Etruria), where there were large statues, well carved, 
small figures (probably reliefs) and delicate ornamentations 
in flowers and acanthus work, made of this stone, and preserv- 
ing an appearance of newness. Many of the newer statues in 
many Italian cities were no doubt those of the victorious kings 
and generals of Rome, probably the same as those selected 
by Augustus in 2 B.c. for the colonnades of the Temple of Mars 
in his forum. At Arezzo seven pedestals have been found of 
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statues of Marcus Valerius Maximus, Appius Claudius Caecus, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, Lucius Aemilius Paullus, Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, Gaius Marius and Lucius Licinius Lu- 
cullus ; at Pompeii two (Aeneas and Romulus) ; at Lavinium 
one of Aeneas Silvius, the son of Aeneas and Lavinia ; possibly 
the Marius found at Otricoli and seen by Plutarch at Ravenna, 
was part of the same series. 

Generally every city aimed at a decoration of the public 
places with statues, and the fora in all the larger towns were 
colonnaded and thus decked, e.g., the forum at Arles as late as 
the fifth century. At Cirta (Constantine) traffic in the forum 
wasobstructed by thenumber of statues, erected by ambition or 
the civic spirit, which could not afford public buildings. Statues 
were also accepted as the entrance-money of priests and 
officials, and testamentary provision was made for their restor- 
ation. A provincial priest in Baetica had held the highest 
priesthoods and city offices at Corduba, and, in recognition 
of the honour, had statues worth 400,000 sesterces put up 
(£4,350), probably to the number of 40-130. Statues intended 
for public places would be mostly of gods and emperors. 
Representations of the lares or of the genius of the city will 
generally have been included, especially as in the Roman forum 
there stood the Genius of the Roman people (a statue in gold, 
or gilded bronze after Aurelian's reign). Inthe West, too, the 
increasing expenditure on personal statues contributed to the 
number in the public places of the cities. 

But plastic art was employed for the adornment of private 
houses even more than for public buildings, and was indis- 
pensable in palaces, villas, parks and gardens. Even in Sulla's 
time, pictures and statues were as much part of the furniture 
of a rich house as carpets and silver plate, and so too in the 
large country houses. Only exceptionally were there none: 
e.g.,in Seius’ house at Ostia, and in Augustus’ villas, where 
antiques and natural curiosities replaced them. Cicero bought 
works of art through Atticus for his so-called Academy at his 
Tusculan vila. He offered 20,400 sesterces (about £180) 
for some Megarian statues ; Atticus also bought for him her- 
mevacles of Pentelic marble with bronze heads and a kerma- 
thena ; and Cicero asked him to get him as many suitable 
objects of art as he could, especially reliefs which he might 
fit into the stucco of his little airium, and two embossed and 
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decorated well covers, All he bought of Atticus was for his 
Tusculan villa; his villa at Caieta he intended to furnish, 
as soon as he could afford it. But with some four or five statues 
(including Bacchantes and a Silenus), which Fadius Gallus 
had bought for him, he was displeased, as too dear, and not in 
style with his academy. He had had new couches put in a 
colonnade and wanted them ornamented with paintings ; for, 
above all, he loved paintings. In this Cicero, with his poor 
taste and little love of art, strikingly illustrates the fashion 
of decorating houses and country-seats artistically. 

Under the Empire the fashion spread. If a rich man's house 
were burnt down, the friends who contributed to the rebuilding 
gave ‘nude marble statues ', famous bronzes, old ornaments 
from temples in Asia Minor, and busts of Minerva for the 
library. The baths of freedmen abounded in statues. Villas 
and gardens were filled with them and people spoke of ‘ marble 
gardens’. Round one spring in the garden of Arruntius 
Stella stood a troop of marble figures of boys, in a grotto close 
by these was a Hercules : and the rest was on the same scale. 
Domitius Tullus, a rich man, had such a stock of neglected 
masterpieces that he could fill a large park, on the very day of 
purchase, with numerous ancient statues. Silius Italicus 
owned several villas, each with a multitude of pictures and 
statues. In the gardens of Regulus in Trastevere, one huge 
space was filled with colonnades, and the bank lined with 
statues of himself. We may take the decorations of houses 
and gardens at Pompeii as typical of Italian cities. In 1894-5 
the house of the Vettii was excavated, and 192 pictures were 
found on the walls: the many statues in the garden, now 
restored, are almost all perfect; of twelve statuettes, which 
spouted water into a marble basin, nine are preserved, and 
other sculpture in the garden as well. 

If excavations in previous centuries had been more accur- 
ately recorded, we might have had as exact a picture of many 
Roman villas, as the old sketches of the so-called villa of the 
Epicurean philosopher at Herculaneum, It contained a large 
courtyard with a long road with semi-circular ends, and a 
garden round it; the whole space was covered with columns, 
which carried beams up to the garden wall, creating an arbour 
allround. In the arbour there were special places for washing 
and bathing, semi-circular and square alternately ; in every 
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corner there stood a marble zeyminus with a bronze bust, and 
in between the columns Aevmae (heads of Romans and busts of 
gods, Greek poets and philosophers, portraits real or fictitious) 
and bronzes of females in alternation. In front of each herm 
was a little basin, with a little column, with a sort of shell 
decoration rising out of a shell-like vessel at the bottom, and 
spouting up water. Round another small pond was a group 
of boys, satyrs and sileni, as powers of water, and in the centre 
Silenus riding on a leather bottle. A long walk led out of the 
garden to a raised, round loggia, probably set in the sea, with 
a round floor of mosaics in africano and giallo. The ten beauti- 
ful statues of Apollo and the Muses, which were aíterwards 
completed and placed in the museum at Sans-souci as Achilles 
with the daughters of Lycomedes, were found in 1729 in the 
ruins of the so-called villa of Marius at Frascati. The present 
collection of Azara at Madrid, of at least thirty busts, comes 
almost entirely from the so-called villa of the Pisos excavated 
by Azara at Tivoli in 1779. 

All such places were excelled by Hadrian's villa at Tivoli 
in abundance and extent: it was an art-world in itself. Its 
inexhaustible ruins have enriched the Vatican, the Farnesina, 
the villas of the d'Este family, the Capitoline Museum and the 
Villa Albani. As early as Alexander VI, excavations on the 
site had begun. But the excavations of Cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este, under the superintendence of Pirro Ligorio (1530-1586), 
the architect of the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, yielded but little 
of the spoil. In the eighteenth century excavations proceeded 
on a larger scale and under men with an eye to trade in 
antiques, and great finds were made : Benedict XIV incorpor- 
ated many of them, especially the Neo-Egyptian statues of 
the shrine of Canopus or Serapis, in the Capitoline Museum. 

Ancient painting and sculpture were also largely used in 
decoration, e.g., in the park of Domitius Tullus and Vespa- 
sian's Temple of Peace. But this was not always possible, 
and even the most boundless plunder from Greek countries 
could not satisfy the enormous demand, augmented as it 
was by the constant huge fires in Rome, and, even in the first 
century, fresh gaps involved fresh production in man. Hence 
the greater part of the demand for art must have been supplied 
by new work, all the more as in many cases work referring to 
the present was required. 
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Ancient decorative art was then not only employed on a 
far larger scale than at any later time, but also far more 
generally in all branches, subserving all needs and tastes, the 
highest and lowest, the greatest extravagance and modesty, the 
Sultan's moods of the lords of the world, or beautifying the 
poor slave’s celi. Modern art has always been more or less 
aristocratic, serving a small privileged set, the church, the 
plutocracy, and the mighty, sometimes in particular circum- 
stances bringing beauty into middle class, but never into lower 
class, life. Art has dwelt in great centres of national life, 
the capital and the palace, and embellishing these, has left whole 
provinces and lands bare. Correspondingly, appreciation of 
art has become restricted to smaller circles, and has implied an 
education and power of abstraction non-existent in the masses. 
But the art of the Roman Empire was pregnant for all grades 
of culture and society and spread taste for most of her pro- 
ductions in far wider circles. It created furniture finely con- 
ceived and expertly made for connoisseurs to enjoy, and filled 
temples and public places with comprehensible figures, high 
walls and floors with gay pictures, which fascinated even the 
man in the street. Art made the capital of the world a city 
of marvel sand conferred on the municipia and colonies of Italy 
decorations, differing according to local taste and prosperity, 
but far above modern ornament, and by no means con- 
fined to public buildings. The excavation of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum has revealed to wondering modernity the quality 
and quantity of private ornamentation, plastic and pictorial, 
even in the smaller cities of the empire, and its estimation as 
a prime necessity even in modest households. 

Costly materials, bronze and marble figures, could only be 
used by the rich for their houses and gardens, but were luxuries 
common not merely in Rome. At Pompeii and Herculaneum 
spring-water ran out of holes and bottles held by marble or 
bronze satyrs, sileni and nymphs. But the large demand for 
artistic work in the middle and lower classes produced a large 
production in cheaper material, clay and stucco. Stucco relief 
and decorations, painted or unpainted, on mouldings and 
ceilings were common in houses, as Pliny says and excavations 
have shown. Plastic busts adorned the rooms, the studies 
and libraries of such as could not afford marble; in Martial's 
and Juvenal’s time all the mock-stoics and philosophizers had 
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plaster busts of Democritus, Zeno, Plato and others, with 
scrubby beards. Architectural decorations in clay, on columns, 
windows, mouldings, and gullets and írlezes for inside and 
outside walls, have been numerously preserved ; they are 
often painted in one colour, or the natural colours of the 
objectsrepresented ; and these trifling articles of manufacture 
reproduce the greatest discoveries and noblest forms of the 
great period of Greek art. 

Besides plastic art in soft materials, frequently in combina- 
tion with it, painting was still more common for interior decor- 
ation, when incrustation in marble would be too costly : and 
colours always went with stucco. At Pompeii the better class 
house glittered with bright decorations lightly chiselled here 
and there, but often very beautiful; numerous references 
and ruins show that such interior wall-decoration was as widely 
spread as Roman civilization through the Empire. The dis- 
coveries at Pompeii and Herculaneum utterly transformed 
our notions of ancient painting, and yet are but an inconsider- 
able fraction of the pictorial art of the Empire, and only illus- 
trate part of the subjects and material of ancient decoration. 
Mythology supplied most of the subjects at all times : the 
fight by the ships before Troy is mentioned as a common theme. 
But historical scenes were also depicted, e.g, the Esquiline 
pictures of scenes from the legendary foundation of Rome, 
the description by Apollinaris Sidonius of the villa of Pontius 
Leontius, Burgus, which contained scenes from Jewish history, 
and events in the third Mithridatic Wars, e.g., Mithridates 
sacrificing horses to the sea-god, the siege of Cyzicus, and 
Lucullus relieving the town (with a soldier swimming through 
the sea and holding up a letter). In Greece, a man who had 
never seen a battle was said not even to have seen one on a 
wall-painting ; but battle scenes must have been common 
elsewhere as well. Phaedrus says that comic pictures of animal 
life were also usual: in his tiine (the reign of Tiberius) the 
tabernae used to have pictures of the War of the Mice and the 
Weasels. 

With the other decorative arts, wall-paintings were common 
down to the last days of the Empire. In Diocletian's tariff of 
301 A.D., in which the maximum wage for all ordinary work 
is fixed, the following are the house-decorators mentioned : 
marble-workers (for incrustations and ornaments), mosaic- 
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workers, whitewashers, wall-painters, picture-painters ; prices 
for bronze-foundries in reliefs and statues, and for modellings 
in stucco and clay are fixed. In a rescript of Constantine 
(337 A.D). to the administrator of the Western Provinces on 
the immunity of artists and craftsmen from communal bur- 
dens, the same workmen are specified, and must therefore still 
have been settled in those towns. Valentinian gave painters 
yet larger privileges, if free-born, by a rescript to the legate 
of Africa in 374 A.D. They were to have workshops in the 
city free of rent, were allowed to settle in every city, and were 
not to be compelled by officials to execute ‘ sacred ' portraits 
(of the emperors) or paint public buildings gratuitously. Stone 
sculpture for decorative purposes lasted on to the end of the 
Empire, for the early report of the Martyrdom of the Five 
Masons under Diocletian was written by a man personally 
acquainted with the quarries of Pannonia, the scene of the 
story. The Emperor used to order porphyry pillars with 
foliate capitals, basins shaped like conchae, and bowls (lacus) 
decked with fruits, or acanthus, or embossed figures, victoriae, 
Cupids, lions that spouted water, eagles, stags, and other 
animals, all as ornaments for marble well-covers and basins: 
a proof of the extensive use of stone in architectural ornament. 

In plastic art and in wall-paintings, down to the last, even if 
the scene was contemporary, ancient models were followed. In 
the Imperial Palace of Milan there was a picture of the Caesars 
seated on their thrones, with Scythian chiefs kneeling : in 452 
Attila had it altered, so as to give the Caesars the suppliant pos- 
ture. In the banqueting-hall of the Imperial Palace at Aquileia 
was a picture of Constantine and Fausta as children ; Fausta is 
handing her brother a helmet decorated with gold and jewels, 
and a waving plume. Ausonius, who wrote an epigram on a 
picture representing Gratian laying low a lion with a single 
shot from a bow, says that mythological scenes were even then 
common : he describes a wall-painting in Aeolus’ house at 
Tréves ; heroines, whom love has ruined, torturing and binding 
Cupid. Libanius speaks of pictures of the divine amours, 
and describes two landscapes in the Pompeian manner : one 
with country buildings, men, animals, a two-wheeled laden 
ox-cart, and a temple with trees; the other with a wreathed 
festive company under an awning amongst the trees, and a 
city with walls and turrets in the background. Apollinaris 
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Sidonius (Bishop of Clermont ¢. 450 A.D.) hates heathen art 
for its themes and its nudity, and had the walls of his bathroom 
on his country estate simply whitewashed: ‘here no 
pictures are to be seen of bodies ugly in their naked beauty, 
such as, under the pretence of honouring art, dishonour the 
artist ; no comedians with ridiculous grimaces and harlequin 
garb, no wrestlers in close grip’. Luxorius wrote under 
Thrasamund the king of the Vandals (496—523) in Africa, and 
describes pictures no doubt common, e.g., Fridamal killing a 
boar, Romulus killing Remus on the wall of Rome, Diogenes 
with his beard twitched by a girl. And Christian art, too, had 
to adopt some of the traditional themes and forms, Painting 
was early recognized as of importance tothe Church. Paulinus 
of Nola (403) says that the pictures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the Martyrs in a colonnade near the Basilica of St. 
Peter at Nola entertained the many pilgrims who could not 
read, and kept their thoughts from the flesh. Gregory the 
Great declared pictures to be books for the unlearned. 

Mosaics were more durable, and many more remains of them 
have come down to us in all the provinces (e.g., Spain, France, 
England, Switzerland, the Rhine-lands, Bavaria, Salzburg, 
Transylvania, North Africa, where hundreds have been found) 
than of the wall-paintings; this style of decoration survived 
the Empire, and must have been very common indeed. 

Household furniture manifests the same generality of taste 
as the homes. At Pompeii alone, whence the refugees must 
have carried away a great deal, or subsequently dug up much 
out of the loose ash, the tables, benches, armchairs, sofas, 
candelabra, vessels, lamps, tripods, toilette utensils and other 
ornaments, have given modern craft an inexhaustible set of 
tasteful models. It was not only marble and bronze candela- 
bra that were decked with fantastic plant-like designs, or 
only vessels of silver and gold that had chased work and grace- 
ful handles, or glass vases with figures in various colours in 
relief ; the poor man’s earthenware, his paste seal rings, the 
clay lamps for midnight work, and their covers especially have 
handed down their wealth of design and figure. Juvenal 
describes the home of a destitute scholar or poet: a short 
bed and an old chest with divine Greek poems, which 
barbarous mice gnawed, a marble table-top, with six little jugs, 
a tankard (cantharus, with vertical handles), and the figure of a 
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centaur recumbent as support. Sigzlla (little statues) as 
ornaments were always welcome presents, and regularly 
exchanged at the Saturnalia; at Rome they were bought 
in a special market on the slope of the street named after them, 
sigillaria. Amongst the Saturnalia gifts for which Martial 
has written inscriptions are: clay-figures (Brutus’ favourite 
boy, Hercules, a hunchback) ; marble figures (a hermaphro- 
dite, Leander); Corinthian bronzes (Hercules, Apollo the 
lizard-slayer) ; silver (Minerva); gold (Victoria); and two 
pictures (Hyacinthus and Danaë). Works of art were usual 
gifts ; Horace apologizes for not being able to give a Scopas 
or Parrhasius ; Seneca commends durable gifts, silver rather 
than gold, statues rather than clothes and carpets; in 
Martial's time one busy lawyer looked to receiving on his 
birthday from his clients works of Phidias. 

But the tombstones show most clearly to what an extent 
art was at the service of the poorest. Sarcophagi with splen- 
did reliefs, were purchasable only by the rich, though much 
cheaper than nowadays ; but, at any rate in the first century, 
cremation was the rule (in the Streets of the Tombs at Pompeii 
there is not a single sarcophagus) and burial only came into 
fashion again about 100 A.D., and gradually became more and 
more common. Those little marble urns, often strikingly 
beautiful, with life-like figures ‘in which the ashes in their 
narrow domain still seem to live', mostly came from small 
workshops, and were purchasable by those of small means. 
Painting, too, always decorated the interior of tombs, as is 
shown by the retention of the custom in Christian vaults, and 
often too the outer walls; even the ‘ whitewashed’ graves 
of the Evangelist were partly painted. Even the Columbaria 
(large vaults with long rows of niches for cinerary urns), 
the resting-places of the poor, of slaves and the hapless, some- 
times have walls as bright as those of ordinary rooms, the 
decorations (often poor) covering the unused spaces on the 
pillars and walls. When a new urn was inserted in the niche 
that had been bought for it, the mourners looked with satis- 
faction at the little ornaments, bought out of their savings for 
the dead. The subjects might be mythological, pictures of 
daily life, scenery, animals, fruit, flowers ; such as Hercules 
shooting the vulture from Prometheus' liver, Ulysses gazing 
down on his dying dog Argos, grotesque pygmies flecing before 
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& crocodile, jugglers dancing a castagnette dance, a giraffe 
with a bell round its neck, led by its keeper, as in the amphi- 
theatre, and so on. 

(b) Monumental Art 

Sculpture and painting thus found boundless scope in decor- 
ation, and, besides this, also in monumental works, intended 
to immortalize persons and events, on a scale unparalleled 
during the first two centuries, and enormous even in the third 
and fourth. 

As always, art was the means and not the end with the 
Romans. Art as applied to make home and city more beauti- 
ful, splendid and comfortable, they only learned after the 
conquest of Greece; but, as a means of recording events 
and the figures of great personages for contemporaries and 
posterity, the use of art was congenial to the national temper, 
as is shown by the ancient custom of noble families, who kept 
painted wax masks of their ancestors. Public statues go back 
as far as the Decemvirs (304 B.C.) ; theoldest one of any cer- 
tainty is that of the Greek interpreter on the Forum ; this, as all 
that we know of during the two next centuries, was in bronze 
(first used for sacred images after 269 B.c.); the first statue 
in gilded bronze was that of Acilius Glabrio, the conqueror of 
Antiochus, erected by his son in the Temple of Pietas (181 
B.c.). About 300 B.c., statues were erected of the kings and 
famous men of the Early Republic. After the second Punic 
War the Capitol and Forum were full of statues. In 179 
B.C. some of these were removed ; in 158 B.c. the censors had 
all statues of officials cleared away, which were not erected 
by a decree of the people or the Senate. Cato preferred that 
it should be asked why he had no statue, rather than why he 
had one; he complained that statues were erected to women 
in the provinces, a custom which soon spread to Rome. The 


statue of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, put up at this 


time, was seen by Pliny in the porticus of Octavia ; its base, 
injured in a fire, and afterwards used for a statue of Tisicrates, 
has recently been discovered. 

The custom of informing the people of great events by 
pictures is also early. Manius Valerius Maximus Messalla 
painted his sea victory over the Carthaginians and Hiero in 
Sicily (264 B.C.) on a wall in the Curia Hostilia. Such pictures 
on wood and linen used to be carried along in triumphal pro- 
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cessions, e.g., in that of Marcus Marcellus (212 B.C.) a picture 
of the capture of Syracuse. Aemilius Paullus in 168 sent fora 
painter from Athens to illustrate his triumph. Lucius Hostilius 
Mancinus took an outwork of Carthage in 148 and had pictures 
of the city, its siege and storming, placed in the forum, which 
he himself explained to the people; this made him popular, 
and gained him the consulate in 141. Tiberius Gracchus had 
a banquet painted in the Temple of Freedom, which the 
Beneventines had given his army in 214 after a victory near 
by. The slaves enrolled and manumitted for bravery could 
be seen with the token of liberty. A picture of a gladiatorial 
combat was first exhibited in the sixth or seventh century by 
Lucius Terentius Lucanus in the Temple of Diana at Aricia. 
Under the Empire the use of art in celebration of persons 
and events, temporarily and permanently, extended greatly. 
In the fact ‘ of the prominence of the principle of description ’, 
‘in the broadly illustrative tone ’, painting then was much more 
like the ancient Egyptian and later Old Assyrian, more like 
the paintings in the Theban palaces, the alabaster tablets of 
Ninaveh or the Babylonian tapestries. By such means the 
Roman emperors addressed their people; pictures replaced 
manifestoes and proclamations ; we may compare the histori- 
cal and allegorical pictures in medieval Florence and Rome, 
such as Cola di Rienzi's, with which the people were stirred 
to passion. Every triumph employed a host of artists, who 
visualized the conquered country and the campaign for the 
spectators ; often, or perhaps generally, artists’ sketches 
were given to the army for this purpose. Atthe Judaean tri- 
umph of Vespasian and Titus scaffoldings three or four storeys 
high were hung with gold-embroidered tapestries, and orna- 
ments of gold and ivory ; on these pictures and on others the 
whole course of the war was depicted. ‘A rich country was 
seen being devastated, whole hosts of the foe fleeing, falling 
or surrendering, huge walls collapsing under the blows of 
battering engines ; strong fortresses being stormed, the round 
walls of populous towns being mounted, the army pouring in 
and spreading murder, and the defenceless begging for mercy, 
temples being fired, houses collapsing over their inmates’ 
heads, and, after much misery, streams of water, not feeding 
the fields or assuaging thirst, pouring through the burning 
streets’. Thus too Don Juan of Austria, at his entry into 
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Brussels (May 1, 1571), sent banners in advance, depicting the 
Battle of Lepanto and other great scenes of his life. In anti- 
quity the plastic arts were also used in triumphs ; figures of 
mountains, rivers, countries and, cities personified after the 
ancient fashion. To this day on one relief of the Arch of Titus 
one can see the recumbent statue of the Jordan carried at the 
Judaean triumph ; so too colossal figures of the Rhine prob- 
ably formed part of German triumphs. In Octavian's triumph 
after Actium a picture of Cleopatra with the asp in her arms 
formed part of the procession. 

The artistic pyres, erected, after Asiatic models, at the 
consecration of deceased emperors on the Campus Martius, con- 
sisted of pyramids tapering upwards in storeys, and at the top 
the bier ; they were covered all over with gold-embroidered 
cloths, ivory reliefs and pictures, no doubt of scenes in the 
deified ruler’s life. As soonas this mass of splendour was lit 
up in barbaric fashion and burst into flames, an eagle soared 
aloft from the gable of the tabernacle at the topmost story. 

But the clearest evidence of the use of painting to visualize 
the events of the moment is afforded by the law-courts, Even 
in the later Republic accusations were supported, at any rate 
in the popular assemblies, by pictures of alleged or actual 
crimes, Aulus Gabinius the Tribune in 67 B.C. produced and 
descanted on a picture of the Tusculan villa of Lucullus, 
to convince the people of the consular’s luxury. When Galba 
in 68 at Cartagena was inciting his troops to march against 
Rome, he exhibited in front of his tribunal as many portraits 
as possible of Nero’s victims, as dumb witnesses to his tyranny. 
A defendant, who was depicted by his opponent on the stparium 
(screen over the judges’ seats) in various attitudes, as a hope- 
less actor, stripped to his shirt, in prison for debt, or being 
ransomed by his friends, said to the judges: ‘ And yet I have 
won several times’. Quintilian had sometimes seen judges 
prejudiced against defendants by horrible pictures on wood 
orcanvas. Hedisapproved the device, as the accuser vitiated 
his own case and made a dumb picture seem more eloquent 
than himself. 

So too there were pictorial begging-letters. Shipwrecked 
men, genuine or impostors, used regularly to carry pictures of 
themselves swimming to land from a wreck ona deep blue sea ; 
such pictures were offered up as votive tablets in the temples, 
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especially in those of Isis, the patroness of shipping ; 'every 
one knows’, says Juvenal, ‘that painters live on Isis’. We 
may mention, in passing, these countless ex-votos in pictures 
or reliefs, representing the danger escaped as accurately as 
might be ; mostly, like the last-mentioned, executed by second- 
rate artists, but, no doubt, occasionally by skilful artists for 
richer men. Tacitus mentions that Domitian was in great 
peril when the Capitol was stormed in the night of December 
18, 69, and erected on the site of a Temple servant's house, 
in which he had concealed himself, a chapel to Jupiter the 
Saviour, with an altar with his adventure engraved in marble. 
This representation of personal events in pictures and sculp- 
ture must have been common.  Pasitales portrayed in a silver 
relief how the nurse of the great actor Roscius once found her 
charge sleeping with asnake coiled round him. In Apuleius’ 
romance, the bride who, by the aid of an ass, has escaped the 
robbers, wishes to set up a commemorative picture in her family 
atrium. In Trimalchio's house, walls in the colonnade are 
painted with scenes from the Iliad and the Odyssey, a gladia- 
torial show, and the master's career in a style partly allegorical, 
as a boy in the slave-market, as Mercury's darling with the 
caduceus in his hand, brought to Rome by Minerva, pictures in 
which he is being taught to reckon up, becomes a steward, etc., 
all with letterpress ; in the last scene he is being lifted by 
Mercury on to a lofty tribune, with a Fortuna bearing the 
cornu copiae (horn of plenty) and the three Parcae twisting 
golden threads. This novel describes the social customs in 
certain circles, and such bad taste may have been instanced in 
life. Trimalchio orders his own tomb; it is to contain in 
minutest detail the history of his life ; a feast he gave to the 
whole commune, with himself sitting on a raised tribune, in 
a toga with purple fringe, with five golden rings on his fingers, 
flinging gold coins amongst the rabble, and tables all around 
at which the good folk of the commune are gorging. An 
actual tomb with similar portrayals has been preserved, that 
of a sevir of the Augustales at Brescia, The lofty obelisk- 
like tombs near the Meuse and the Moselle (e.g., that of the 
Secundinii at Igel) have carvings of the family life of the 
deceased all round ; the master returning home on horseback 
from the chase, the wife in the dressing-room, tended by her 
slaves ; merchants in the office at the counter, in the warehouse 
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atthe scales ; coopers in the cellar ; asaleoffruit ; landlords 
receiving from their farmers sheep, fish, game and eggs; a 
boat loaded with casks, etc. ‘In this beautiful country 1,500 
years ago peaceful activity, pleasure and genial life flourished 
apace ’. 

But not only real events, even dreams of significance were 
eternized in art. Herodian had seen in the Roman forum a 
picture of one of the most important dreams, which promised 
the Empire to Severus, executed on a large scale in bronze. 
Severus had dreamed he saw Pertinax riding in the Via Sacra 
on à royally caparisoned horse; but, as soon as he reached 
the entry of the forum, the horse threw Pertinax off and lifted 
up Severus, and stood with him on his back in the middle of 
the Forum. Cassius Dio saw at Mallos (in Cilicia) a picture of 
a dream-oracle, communicated by the hero Archilochus at 
Mallos to Sextus Quintilus Condianus ; a boy strangling 
two snakes, and a lion hunting a young stag. The reference 
to the downfall of the two brothers Quintilius was only 
recognized after the event in 183.5 At Lebena in Crete an 
inscription records one Diodorus who consecrates to Asklepios 
two ' dream-pictures ' (i.e., pictorial representations) for the 
restoration of his eyes. 

The most memorable events were to be recorded in sculpture 
and painting, not only on particular occasions, but for eternal 
reminiscence. Sculpture, painting and mosaic were employed 
on a large and small scale, after the third century chiefly the 
twolast (as the technique of sculpture became less adaptable 
and large coloured pictures were best suited to create the 
illusion which the popular taste required), to immortalize the 
memory of the imperial battles and sieges, conclusions of 
peace, triumphs, speeches, acts of beneficence, sacrifices, 
hunts, games, gladiatorial fights and venationes. But the 
reliefs on Severus’ triumphal arch even show a sad falling off ; 
one may surmise that the comprehensive representation of 
his deeds was executed in a mosaic or painting in a columned 
hall erected by his son. If after a hated tyrant's death his 
monument were thrown down, such pictures would not have 
been spared. Thus the Senate had a large picture in front of 
the Curia, on which Maximin had had painted his victory 
over, the Germans, burnt after his fall; but much would 
escape destruction, especially inside the imperial palaces. 
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As late as Diocletian, in a colonnade in the Gardens of Commo- 
dus a mosaic was to be seen, representing him and his friends 
(amongst them Pescennius Niger) sacrificing to Isis. 
Portraits were made mainly for interiors and private pur- 
poses; but honorary pictures (besides statues) were common 
in temples or public buildings, especially in the Greek cities. 
Nero had himself painted on linen as a figure 120 feet high 
(35k metres). Herodian had seen a picture with a body that 
had two heads, of Alexander the Great and Caracalla. Elaga- 
balus sent as a herald to Rome, a huge picture of his own paint- 
ing, representing him in native costume sacrificing to his god, 
and directed it to be set up in the Curia above the statue of 
Victory. At Rome he painted himself as a dealer in delicacies 
and salves, a cook, a host, a pandar. A pentaptych in the 
Palace of the Quintilii represents the emperor Tacitus in five 
guises. The simplicity of Claudius Gothicus' dress was seen, 
as late as Julian, in his pictures. When Constantine had 
the statues of Maximian pulled down, his pictures vanished 
from the walls. Portraits of emperors were commonly seen 
in private houses. Tacitus (the Emperor) directed that every 
senator should possess a picture of Aurelian ; the full-length 
pictures of Alexander Severus in a white garb, which lasted as 
late as Constantine, must have been in part single portraits. 
A picture of Trajan fell down at the birth of Alexander Severus 
in a temple on to his mother's bed and foretold his accession. 
The likeness of Theodosius the Great to Trajan was confirmed 
by the pictures of the latter. The ' Royal custom ' of having 
portraits of princesses sent to select brides from (of which 
Honorius speaks in Claudian) may have originated in the East, 
and thence spread West. The Jewish princess Alexandra, on 
Dellius’ advice, sent Mark Antony portraits of her two chil- 
dren, the sixteen year old Aristobulus, and Mariamne the wife 
of Herod, in order that their beauty might induce him to accede 
to her request (the bestowal of the priesthood on Aristobulus). 
In private life portraits were largely painted of persons 
famous, loved and honoured. A portrait of Flora, a courtesan, 
famed for her relations with Pompey as a young man, 
was placed by Metellus Dalmaticus in the Temple of Castor 
inthe Forum, which he restored and decorated with paintings 
and statues. Atticus’ friends at Athens had likenesses of 
Epicurus in pictures, on goblets and stones in rings. Sopolis 
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and Dionysius were then the most sought-out portrait 
painters at Rome, and their pictures, even in Pliny's time, 
filled the galleries; but Iaia of Cyzicus was considered better 
for portraits of women. She also painted herself in the mirror. 
Pliny states that portrait painting gave way to bronze and 
silver medalhons; he refers to the atria of the great; the 
medallions were too expensive to be in general use. 

In the later Republic the love of portraits created collec- 
tions of those sold by the booksellers. Atticus published a 
collection of portraits of famous Romans with short biographi- 
cal notes. Varro wrote a long book with 700 portraits of 
Greeks and Romans (statesmen, generals, poets, authors, 
learned men, artists, etc.), and, as Pliny says, gave them an 
omnipresence by his large exports of them to all countries. 

Authors’ portraits usually accompanied their writings. 
Seneca speaks of copies of the likenesses, as well as of the works, 
of famous literary men. Martial’s first collection of epigrams 
was decorated with his portrait, and a small parchment edition 
of Virgil in a similar manner; philosophical books were 
distinguished by scrubby heads of hair and beards. According 
to Galen, painters' eyes suffered from working on white parch- 
ment, probably an allusion to these and similar illustrations. 
Honein, a Nestorian Christian (born c. 809) states that all the 
Greek philosophical works translated by him into Syriac 
and Arabic contained a portrait of the philosopher at a high 
desk, with pupils standing in front of him. Libraries were 
adorned not merely with busts and hermae, but with painted 
portraits of authors. A friend of the Younger Pliny, residing 
in Upper Italy (in Insubrian territory), was commissioned by 
him to procure the portraits of Cornelius Nepos and Titus 
Catius (natives of the district) for another friend's library ; 
Pliny requests that the work may be intrusted to a thoroughly 
competent artist. 

In the larger towns at least only experienced artists received 
commissions. Martial had his portrait painted for Caecilius 
Secundus, commander of the forces on the Danube, and 
for the library of Stertinius Avitus. He also mentions 
portraits of the tragic poct Memor ; of Caesonius Maximus ; of 
Camonius Rufus, who died at the age of twenty ; of Marcus 
Antonius Primus, crowned by him with violets and roses. All 
these appear to have been half-length. Although Statius did 
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not know the mother of Claudius Etruscus, he could see from 
her portrait that her beauty was not exaggerated. Statues 
oí the deceased members of a family were as common as paint- 
ings; Pausanias 'never saw Antinous in life, but had seen 
statues and paintings of him ', the latter, chiefly representing 
him as Dionysus, being especially numerous in his temple at 
Mantinea. Commodus had his favourite Marcia painted as 
an Amazon. Judging from her portraits, the mother of the 
sophist Alexander Peloplaton was extremely beautiful, worthy 
to be compared with the Helen of Eumelus. In the temple 
of Artemis at Perga there was a painting of the sophist Varus. 
Plotinus refused to sit for a painter or sculptor, but Carterius, 
the most famous painter of his time, attended his lectures and 
afterwards painted him from memory. The vogue of portrait- 
painting is shown by Lucian's ridicule of the folly of those 
(mostly women) who charged the artist ' to take a bit off the 
nose, or to make the eyes blacker’ ; and by Plutarch's remark, 
that painters sacrificed everything to the reproduction of the 
features as the index of character. A stock subject of the 
Greek rhetorical schools was the speech of a painter, enamoured 
of his own portrait of a girl. 

The numerous portraits on wood found in the Fayum near 
Lake Moeris, inserted over the face of mummies, give an 
excellent idea of the art as practised by Egyptian Greeks. 
* Belonging chiefly to the Roman period, these portraits (in 
encaustic, distemper, or combined) are lifelike and characteristic 
representations, equal to those of modern times '. 

Likenesses set up in public places were of course nearly all 
plastic. Many such figures, and a far larger number of in- 
scribed pedestals, have been preserved. These remains, sup- 
plemented by the statements of contemporaries, enable us to 
form a conception of the incredible number and variety of such 
monuments, and to explain their origin. Indeed, an approxi- 
mate idea of the enormous artistic output of the first two cen- 
turies of our era will be best obtained by a consideration of the 
chief classes of these public or private effigies. In the case of 
portrait-painting, our information is too scanty. 

First and foremost come the busts, medallions and statues 
of the emperors and of the members of the imperial families. 
A likeness of the ruling prince, as an object of general cult, 
was to be seen in every camp and city. The Senate decreed 
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that there should be a statue of Caesar ' in the cities and in all 
the temples of Rome'. Augustus limited the worship of his 
person to the provinces ; Tiberius only permitted his statues 
to be used to decorate the temples, and forbade their being 
placed amongst the images of the gods. At the beginning of 
his reign, Caligula issued a similar prohibition, but soon can- 
celled it ; as Josephus says, all the cities of the subject peoples 
set up his statue by the side of those of the other gods. After 
the middle of the third century (perhaps even at the beginning 
of the empire), it was the custom to send laurel-wreathed and 
(probably) painted likenesses of a new emperor into the pro- 
vincialcities. Their arrival was announced by sound of trum- 
pet, along line of soldiers preceded the richly dressed bearer of 
the effigy, and the people went out to meet him with lights and 
censers. These imperial effigies, which afforded an asylum 
for the persecuted (especially slaves), were honoured like the 
images of the gods, with sacrifices and libations of wine and 
incense. In the time of Domitian the road that led to the 
Capitol was overcrowded with the herds of victims intended 
to honour the hideous effigies of the tyrant with as much blood 
as he himself had shed. Those who refused to ‘adore’ were 
punished for lése-majesté ; this was one of the chief causes of 
the persecutions of the Christians. The heathen worship of 
the imperial statues lasted far into Christian times, and Theo- 
dosius II (in 425) issued a special decree that ‘an honour too 
great for man should be reserved for God’. Any profanation 
or insult was punished most severely of all, especially in the 
case of soldiers. As early as 15 A.D. Granius Marcellus, praetor 
of Bithynia, who had removed the head of Augustus from a 
statue and replaced it by one of Tiberius, was accused of majes- 
tas and barely escaped condemnation ; soon afterwards, it 
was considered a capital offence to beat a slave, or change 
clothes near the statue of Augustus. The jurists of the third 
century expressly state that no one who melts down dilapi- 
dated statues of the emperors is guilty of majestas ; nor one 
who repairs a statue, or accidentally hits it with a stone; 
Severus and Caracalla declared the sale of statues not yet 
consecrated not a punishable act. Of course, in the case of a 
consecrated statue, the act was all the more criminal. 

The compulsory adoration of the statues of unpopular 
emperors was followed by their demolition in an outburst of 
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popular rage at the end of the reign. A striking instance 
occurred after the death of Domitian. His splendid and 
colossal monuments were especially numerous on the ascent 
from the Sacer Clivus to the Palatium, and his statues in silver 
and gold and of fixed weight, filled not only the Capitol, but 
(in the words of Dio) nearly the entire empire. At the news 
of his death, the Senate gave vent toits joy in loud abuse, and 
further resolved that ladders should be fetched at once, his 
medallions and statues thrown down, the inscriptions erased, 
and his memory blotted out. The Younger Pliny, writing four 
years later, calls the destruction of so many valuable statues 
an offering to the universal joy. Men delighted in dashing 
the proud face against the ground, and hacking it with iron 
and steel, as if their blows could wound and pain. It seemed 
an act of revenge to gloat over the mutilated trunk and limbs, 
the sinister and repellent face, as they melted in the flames. 
This or a similar passage is the origin of the story in Procopius, 
that Domitian was hewn in pieces, which were collected and 
put together by his wife as a model for a bronze statue. It 
was set up on the right of the ascent to the Capitol from the 
Forum, and, according to Procopius, was the only existing 
statue of Domitian and bore a striking resemblance to Justi- 
nian. The statues of Commodus, Maximin (whose features 
were painted black) and others were similarly treated ; revolts, 
civil wars, and palace revolutions made such occurrences com- 
mon to the last days of antiquity. In such cases, as a rule 
statues were altered instead of being destroyed ; according 
to Jerome, when a tyrant is put to death, his statues and 
images are thrown down, his head is removed and replaced by 
that of his victorious rival, to be again removed in turn, while 
the body remains untouched. 

During the first two centuries, however, Domitian seems to 
have been the only Emperor whose images, except in very 
few instances, were utterly destroyed. Those of Commodus 
must have been in part restored. On January r, 193, the 
senate with loud acclamations decreed the demolition of the 
statues ' of the enemy of his country, the murderer, the gladi- 
ator ’, and the erection of a statue of the goddess of Liberty 
opposite the Curia in place of one representing Commodus as 
Hercules with bent bow. In 197, the same senate was com- 
pelled by Severus to recognize the divinity of Commodus. Na- 
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turally, consecration gave the statues a longer lease of life, and 
even led to the erection of new ones. The senate decreed the 
apotheosis of Caracalla by command of his murderer Macrinus, 
who ordered the erection of two statues of Severus in triumphal 
dress, and six of Caracalla (two equestrian, two in military, 
and two in civilian attire). During the first two centuries 
Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Domitian 
were all refused consecration ; Nero's veto of the apotheosis 
of Claudius was removed by Vespasian. But the relatively 
numerous memorials of them still in existence show clearly 
that consecration was by no means an indispensable condition 
of their preservation, although no doubt it most effectually 
secured it. One of the chief members of the diet of Tarraco, 
capital of Hither Spain and the centre of the imperial cult, 
was chosen expressly 'to keep the statues of the deified 
Hadrianinrepair'. A number of statues of the early emperors 
on certain properties acquired by the younger Pliny were care- 
fully preserved by him. During Nerva’s reign he had intended 
to build a temple for them at Como, but the plan was not 
carried out ; in 101 he again received permission from Trajan 
to remove them to Como, and to add that prince's statue to 
the number. The ever increasing list of deified emperors and 
empresses (to the consecration of Caracalla twenty emperors 
and six empresses, to the time of Constantine or Julian perhaps 
thirty-six or thirty-seven divine personages), revised for 
monumental or religious purposes, tended also to increase the 
number of such memorials. Thus, at Rome, Domitian built a 
colonnade, the Emperor Tacitus a temple, of the deified 
emperors, and Alexander Severus placed their colossal statues 
in the Forum of Nerva. Sometimes a general feeling of 
reverence, unconnected with the official cult, led to the preser- 
vation and renewal of imperial images. With pious devotion 
the Roman world offered prayers to the glorified image of 
Marcus Aurelius, and for more than a century after his death 
his statue was to be seen amongst the household gods. At 
the beginning of a new reign, the imperial images were set up 
without delay in every city and camp ; this created a demand 
throughout Italy and the provinces for sculptors and painters, 
who perhaps formed part of the regular suite of governors, 
9 generals, and highly placed officials. Galba did not start from 
Spain till he heard of Nero’s death (January 8, 68), yet 
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atthe time of his murder (January 15, 69) his images were 
to be seen ‘in all the municipal towns’; Vitellius did not 
arrive in Upper Italy till the end of May (69), but before the 
battle of Cremona (end of the year) we read of his images being 
thrown down in the naval camp at Ravenna. Even on his 
march from Cologne by way of Lyons to Italy, before he 
reached Vienne, equestrian statues were erected in his honour 
in several places, the collapse of which was regarded as an evil 
portent. The erection of a statue to the younger Faustina 
at Olympia cannot have been decided upon until her father 
had been adopted by Hadrian as his co-regent and successor 
(ie. after February 25, 138) ; the inscription on the pedestal 
(still extant) must have been added before the news 
of the death of Hadrian at Baiae (July 10, in the same 
year) reached Greece. The two Gordians reigned at most 
thirty-six days ; immediately after the proclamation of the 
elder the cities of Africa were full of his statues and images. 
Pupienus and Balbinus reigned three months (April to July, 
238) When Maximin was murdered before Aquileia at the 
beginning of May, his images and statues were thrown down, 
and his soldiers compelled to worship those of the ' senatorial 
emperors’; in a letter to Pupienus and Balbinusthe consul 
Claudius Julianus congratulates the legions and auxiliaries, 
' who adore your images throughout the empire'. Artists in 
the camps, whose business it was to renovate the medallions 
of emperors and others, often used to decorate the colours, and 
could be employed for other purposes ; thus, numerous statues 
of Alexander the Great were set up by order of Caracalla. 
Statues and images of the ruling prince were found through- 
out the empire, and were especially numerous in all the more 
important places. As a rule, they served for the adornment , 
of public places and buildings (governmental, administrative, 
and legal). In his Apologia delivered before the proconsul 
Claudius Maximus at Sabrata (Tripoli) Apuleius expresses 
his disgust that, ' in the presence of the statues of the emperor 
Pius ', a son should charge his mother with disgraceful con- 
duct. They may have been set up by governors and govern- 
ment officials in such places ; but rural and provincial corpora- 
tions and all flourishing communities were also obliged to 
render homage in this manner, sometimes at enormous 
expense. Thus, in the first year of Caligula's reign, a special 
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embassy was sent to announce the honours decreed him by 
the provincial diet of Achaea (the pan-hellenic synod). Among 
other things, it had been decided to erect a large number of 
statues, but Caligula would only allow four to be set up where 
the sacred games took place (Olympia, Delphi, Nemea, the 
isthmus of Corinth), Statues were doubtless most numerous 
and most esteemed in those provincialcapitals, where the temple 
was the centre of the imperial cult, in which all the communi- 
ties took part. In Egypt, to defray the cost of erecting 
imperial statues in all the temples, a kind of poll-tax, called a 
* statue tax ', was imposed upon the people. 

Private individuals also were obliged to show their loyalty 
in this way, especially at Rome. During the age of the An- 
tonines, the imperial images were to be seen everywhere, ' in 
the money-changers' offices, in the shops and workshops, under 
the eaves, in the vestibules, and at the windows '. Certainly, 
as a rule they were badly painted, or coarsely modelled ; but 
those in wealthy and distinguished houses were no doubt of 
superior workmanship. Further, in the larger cities, it was 
by no means uncommon for private individuals to set up 
statues of the emperors in public. 

Perhaps Hadrian was the emperor in whose honour most 
monuments were erected in the provinces, especially in Greece, 
the special recipient of his favours. His statues were set up 
by communities, cantons, and corporations in various places— 
Delphi, Olympia, Thebes, Syros, Coronea, and Samothrace—but 
especially in Athens. Each of the thirteen cuneiform sections 
of the theatre of Dionysus contained a statue of Hadrian, 
&ll, with the exception of one (the large one of the emperor 
as archon), erected by the twelve phylae (tribes) of Attica 
after the celebration of the Dionysia in the spring of 126. 
Pausanias mentions two more, in the Ceramicus and in the 
Parthenon. But the temple of Olympian Zeus, completed and 
dedicated by Hadrian in 129, and its immediate neighbourhood 
‘contained the greatest number. Before the façades there 
were probably four statues of the imperial architect, two in 
Thasian and two in Egyptian marble ; in front of the columns 
‘of the colonnades that ran round the building were statues 
from beyond the seas, in bronze, others from Greek towns, 


(kad others given by private individuals. Numerous pedestals 
, and inscriptions still survive. All, however, were surpassed 
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by ‘a colossal statue well worth seeing ', set up by the Athen- 
ians behind the temple. Ifitistrue that the Athenians erected 
360 statues of Demetrius of Phalerum, those of Hadrian at 
Athens which are known to us must have formed only a small 
proportion of the whole. He had far greater claim on their 
gratitude, and the expense was far less than 450 years earlier. 

But, in spite of the rivalry between provinces and towns, 
eager to testify their loyalty and attachment, the number and 
magnificence of the imperial statues must have been greatest 
in Rome itself. Augustus, in the Marmor Ancyranum, states 
that about eighty silver statues (full length, in a chariot, and 
equestrian) had been erected to him in Rome by states and 
individuals, all of which he had melted down, to defray the 
expenses of the golden offerings, chiefly tripods, deposited 
in the temple of Apolloon the Palatine in his own name and 
in that of the founders. Although it may seem incredible 
to us, his full-length bronze and marble statues must have been 
reckoned during his lifetime by hundreds at Rome, by myriads 
throughout the Empire. During the growth of the monarchy, 
the spirit of servility, purposely kept in check by Augustus, 
had not reached its height; yet none of his successors 
obtained such homage as he, the saviour of the world and 
founder of the new régime. Certainly the length of his reign 
(44 years) may account for the number of his monuments being 
greater than those of any other emperor. 

Compared with the Roman empire, the territory governed 
by the first Napoleon and his dependent princes was insignifi- 
cant; his person was never the object of a religious cult, and 
the consequently limited demand for representations of it was 
fully met by drawings and reproductions ; nevertheless, in 
the three years from 1809 to 1812, about 1,500 busts of him 
after Chaudet were turned out from Carrara. 

In the first centuries of our era, imperial likenesses were 
only exceptionally old ones altered or renamed ; since (as Dio 
of Prusa says) those who were to be honoured would have con- 
sidered it an insult rather than an act of homage. Instances; 
however, were known in Greece during Republican times. 
Cicero (in 50 B.c.) speaks of forged inscriptions on foreign 
statues ; two colossal statues of Eumenes and Attalus at 
Athens were renamed as those of Mark Antony. A statue seen 
by Pausanias before the temple of Hera at Mycenae and 
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according to the inscription intended for Augustus, was iden- 
tified locally as Orestes. But this is the only other known 
instance of renaming a foreign statue after one of the earlier 
emperors. Certainly, after 15 A.D. few artists, for the sake of 
gain or economy, would have ventured on anything of the 
kind even secretly, since discovery would have laid them open 
to the charge of majestas. The Rhodians, who were very 
lavish in bestowing statues (as a rule simply altered or re- 
named), were reproached by Dio in a lengthy oration for their 
unworthy conduct, which was the more inexcusable, as they 
continually set up new statues, especially of emperors and 
highly placed officials. His remark that there would be no 
reason to reproach them, if they treated all alike ' with the 
exception of the emperors', shows that he considered such 
transformations to be entirely inadmissible in their case. 
Philo says that the Alexandrians desecrated all the synagogues 
which they could not destroy, by placing in them images of 
Caligula. In the largest they set up a bronze statue in a 
rusty, damaged four-horsed chariot from the gymnasium, 
formerly dedicated to some Cleopatra. ‘It is evident that 
this substitution exposed its authors to the risk of a serious 
accusation, even if it had been a new chariot dedicated to a 
woman, or an old one dedicated to a man, since it was originally 
intended for some one else than the emperor. Ought not those 
who erected such a monument in his honour to have done all 
they could to prevent his hearing of it, seeing that he attached 
such importance to everything that concerned his person ? ’ 
But the alteration of heads and inscriptions does not seem to 
have been common in the early empire even in the case of other 
monuments ; it was most frequent in the Greek towns, where 
there was a large stock of old statues. Not merely are the 
known instances isolated cases, but Dio (in the oration already 
referred to), while rebuking the Rhodians for the bad habit 
which had ‘for some time’ been gaining ground amongst 
them, declares that other cities, less wealthy or even poor, 
such as Athens, Sparta, Byzantium, and Mytilene, were com- 
pletely free from it. This would seem to show that Rhodes 
was the only placein Greece where such practices were com- 
mon; Rhodian statues, like actors, were said to be continually 
changing their róle. 

The same applies in great measure to the images of the em- 
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presses and the heirs to the throne, and even to other members 
of the imperial household. During the sojourn of Tiberius at 
Rhodes in disgrace, after his quarrel with Gaius Caesar, the 
inhabitants of Nimes threw down his statues and images, from 
which we may conclude that there were statues of him in all 
the larger towns, especially those which (like Nimes) were 
connected with the imperial house. At the news of the death 
of Gaius and Lucius Caesar, Pisa (whose patron Lucius was) 
ordered the erection of an arch decorated with the spoils of 
the peoples he had conquered, with a statue of himself in 
triumphal robes, and on either side gilded equestrian statues of 
both. After the death of Aelius Verus, his destined successor, 
Hadrian ordered temples to be built in his honour in certain 
cities, and 'colossal statues' to be erected throughout the 
empire. It is well known that Antinous was represented in 
painting and sculpture in nearly all the provinces. 

The highest functionaries were honoured in the same way, 
especially the declared favourites of the emperor. When 
Sejanus was at the height of his power, senators, knights, 
tribes, and the greatest men of Rome erected so many statues 
in his honour, that (as Cassius Dio says) no one could tell their 
number, especially after Tiberius, in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the senate, had ordered a full-length bronze statue of 
him for the theatre of Pompey. As a rule, the images and 
statues of the emperor and his altey ego were placed side by side, 
even in the camps (except in that of the army of Syria) ; and 
Tiberius allowed the images of his favourite to be worshipped 
in the generals' quarters, the fora, and the theatres. His 
sudden downfall in the year 31 was the signal for the destruc- 
tion of all these monuments. His statues (says Juvenal) were 
torn down from their pedestals by means of ropes, and dragged 
in the mire. The wheels of the two-horsed chariots and the 
legs of the innocent horses were shattered by the axe; soon, 
the head but lately worshipped by the people melted and 
crackled in the flames; the colossal statue was consumed ; 
the face, once the second in the empire, was made into pots, 
pans, basins, and chamber-pots. Plautianus, the favourite 
of Severus, experienced the same fate. According to Dio, 
his statues, set up by the senate as well as by private indivi- 
duals, were larger and more numerous than those of the 
emperors,*even in Rome. This aroused Severus’ suspicion ; 
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after Plautianus' fall, * his statues were thrown down through- 
out the Empire '. 

If only a few were honoured by statues throughout the 
empire, they were bestowed upon an incredibly large number 
in definite districts or single towns. It was the usual way for 
provincials to show respect for those who possessed or might 
possess the power to benefit or injure them, especially the 
governors, to whom, even in the last days of the republic, it 
was the custom to build temples. Cicero, when proconsul 
of Cilicia, refused ‘statues, temples, four-horsed chariots 
(réOpirma)’; on the other hand, Verres compelled the Sicilian 
communities to erect alarge number of statues to himself, his 
father, and his son (then a mere boy) ; there were so many of 
them in Syracuse, that he seemed to have set up as many as 
he took away. Gilded equestrian statues of him, the expenses 
of which were defrayed by Roman merchants, the cultivators 
of public lands, and the Sicilian community, were also to be 
seen in Rome. The terriblerule of the provincial satraps was 
no doubt greatly restricted, but never entirely abolished by the 
monarchy ; the inhabitants were still compelled, directly or 
indirectly, to honour their tyrants and spoilers by memorials, 
the refusal of which was a tacit accusation. According to Dio, 
the Rhodians excused the practice referred to above by the 
plea that they were obliged to honour so many officials, not 
only on their merits, but because of their power. They feared 
them all, and believed their liberty in danger, if they neglected 
to erect a bronze statue to each. ‘If you really have to fawn 
upon each new arrivallike dogs, or to risk incurring wrath and 
hatred, then ', says Dio, ' you are in evil plight '. 

Distinguished Romans who held no official position, and 
even ladies, were honoured by statues, especially in Greece ; 
as is shown by numerous inscriptions of the early empire on 
pedestals in Athens. The more indispensable was it for cities 
and provinces to show their gratitude for actual benefits re- 
ceived, above all, for protection and patronage (the patronatus). 
In Sicily, equestrian statues of the Marcelli, as patrons of the 
island, were seen in all the fora. The hero of the Apuleian 
romance, who belonged to a distinguished Thessalian family, 
was held up to public ridicule in Hypata ; the magistrates 
apologized, and announced that the city had chosen him for 
its Patronus and had resolved to set up his image in bronze. 
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Subordinate official and semi-official positions entitled their 
holders to this honour. Flavius Sabinus, the father of Ves- 
pasian, who had been one of the farmers of the quadragesima 
(tax of 2} per cent. on imported goods) in Asia, was honoured 
by statues and laudatory inscriptions. Titus, when military 
tribune in Germany and Britain, had gained a reputation for 
energy and moderation, ' as is shown by the number of statues 
and images with inscriptions in both provinces'. Lucius 
Licinius Secundus, the attendant (accensus) of the powerful 
Lucius Licinius Sura in his three consulships (98, 102, 107), 
had at least thirteen statues in Barcelona, three of which were 
erected by Spanish town council. When monumental 
honours were so lavishly bestowed, real distinction entailed 
enormous expense ; Apuleius says, in praise of the consular 
Aemilianus Strabo (consul 156), that all the provinces con- 
gratulated themselves on setting up in his honour four and 
six-in-hands, surmounted by his statue. 

Real or imaginary services of individuals to the community 
were generally rewarded in the same manner throughout the 
empire. The use of portrait statues, at first rare, was subse- 
quently adopted, says Pliny, by the whole world under the 
influence of a philanthropic ambition ; the fora of all the 
municipia were adorned with statues; thus the memory of 
men of merit was handed down to posterity and their honours 
recorded for all time on pedestals, not merely on their tombs. 
Thousands of pedestals with Greek and Roman inscriptions 
bear witness to this. There were more portrait statues of 
deserving citizens, patrons and protectors of the city in Pompeii 
than in any modern capital In addition to five colossal 
statues of emperors and members of the imperial house, 70—80 
places were reserved in the Forum for life-size equestrian 
statues, and behind each a place for a full-length statue. The 
entrance-hall of the macellum (provision market) contained 
twenty-five statues, the open space of the temple of the Lares 
eight, the entrance-hall of the building of Eumachia twenty- 
one. The average number of statues in second-rate towns 
was just as large. Ina double portico (beginning of the second 
century) at Termessus in Pisidia forty-six bases of statues 
of men and women have been found, which stood in front of 
or between the columns (twenty-six of victors in athletic con- 
tests, fifteen of officials, priests and priestesses). It was no 
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uncommon thing for trafhc to be hindered by the number of 
statues in the fora, as at Cirta (where one was stolen). Am- 
bition and municipal patriotism, as already observed, com- 
bined with due regard to public opinion to stimulate wealthy 
and distinguished persons to render services to their com- 
munities. The latter, on their part, were proud to point to 
the numerous monuments as evidence that it was esteemed 
an honour to make sacrifices for them, and that they were in a 
position to reward their benefactors and decorate their city 
at the same time. It was almost impossible for a wealthy and 
distinguished family to live in an important town for any 
length of time without earning the honour of a statue. Dio 
boasts that his ancestors, his father (for a long time president 
of his native city), his brothers and other relatives had been 
honoured with many statues, public funerals, athletic games 
held near their graves, and other distinctions ; his mother had 
not only a full-length statue, but also a temple. 

As a rule, investiture with certain high offices only acces- 
sible to the provincial aristocracy (such as the chief priesthood), 
carried with it the honour of a statue. By a law which has 
recently become known, when the priests at Narbo retired 
from office, it was proposed by their successor (and probably 
resolved by the provincial diet) that they should be allowed 
to set up statues themselves. Numerous pedestals of such 
statues have been found at Tarraco and Lugdunum, all (at 
Lugdunum) or for the most part (fifty-two out of about seventy 
at Tarraco) set up, not by the priests themselves, but by the 
province, more rarely by native communities or relatives on 
the resolution of the diet. In Spain the honour was extended 
to the priestesses who shared their husband's dignity. 

A statement of the services most frequently rewarded in 
this manner in Italy and the provinces will give an idea of the 
extent of the practice. They consisted chiefly in expenditure 
of money and personal exertions for the benefit of the city— 
the erection of useful and ornamental buildings ; donations 
for various purposes (the purchase of corn in time of dearth) ; 
but above all banquets (on single occasions or yearly) to the 
citizens, accompanied by a distribution of money ; spectacles 
of all kinds (especially wild beast and gladiatorial combats) ; 
lastly, voluntary missions to emperors and governors, at the 
expense of the envoys, Distinguished teachers also had a 
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right to the honour—world-famous professors of eloquence, 
who attracted crowds of pupils from distant lands, and even 
modest school-teachers (at least after death) if they had 
obtained a reputation for learning. On the capitol at Bene- 
ventum there was a seated statue of Orbilius Pupillus (the 
teacher of Horace, who died in a garret at the age of a hundred), 
in a Greek cloak with two book-cases by his side ; at Praeneste, 
one of Marcus Verrius Flaccus, surmounting his calendar 
graven on marble tablets in the Forum. Native and foreign 
literary works, at least in Greece, were similarly rewarded, 
sometimes too generously. According to Dio of Prusa, the 
Athenians erected the statue of an absolutely insignificant 
poet (perhaps the improviser Quintus Pompeius Capito) by the 
side of that of Menander. At Halicarnassus the tragic poet 
Gaius Julius Longianus of Aphrodisias (lived under Hadrian), 
who 'had delighted the older and benefited the younger 
citizens' by his poetical recitals, was honoured by several 
bronze busts, set up in the most frequented places—the sanc- 
tuary of the Muses and the gymnasium of the Ephebi—' by 
the side of old Herodotus ' ; his writings were accorded a place 
in the public libraries ; and the company of Dionysiac artists 
had his portrait painted full length, to be set up wherever he 
pleased in his native place. The poet Maximus of Apamea 
had a statue in Cyzicus, where he had twice gained the prize 
in a poetical contest. Naturally, native celebrities, especially 
artists of all kinds, had precedence over foreign. Thus, at 
Ostia, an athlete or musician, who had gained prizes in all 
parts of the world, ‘for his distinguished skill and devotion 
to his native town’; at Praeneste, Marcus Aurelius Agilius 
Septentrio, the first pantomime of his age, ' for his remarkable 
devotion to his fellow-citizens and native town '. The same 
honour was also frequently bestowed on women. Further, 
statues were erected to the dead, even to little children, to 
console and honour their relatives, especially parents. At 
Brixia (Brescia) the town council decreed a gilded statue to a 
boy, who died at the age of six years, two months and five 
days, to console his father. Monuments of this kind were 
SO common in Cicero's time that he looked upon them as a 
sign of the extravagance of the age. A still higher distinction 
was a statue on a two-horsed chariot (biga). The citizens of 
Praeneste asked that a ‘ patron ’ of the town, a member of the 
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equestrian order, who had provided gladiatorial shows lasting 
two days, might be so honoured ; but the town council would 
only grant an equestrian statue. The inhabitants of Panhor- 
mus (Palermo) urgently demanded a considerable number of 
statues on bigae for an imperial curator of the halendaria (books 
containing the names of persons to whom public money had 
been lent on interest), but he was satisfied with two and 
(probably) three equestrian statues. 

To enhance the honour, several statues were erected to the 
same person, e.g., by the Athenians to their wealthy fellow- 
citizen and epic poet Julius Nicanor (lived under Augustus), 
who had redeemed the island of Salamis, which they had been 
obliged to mortgage or sell. Inscriptions describe him as a 
‘second Homer’ and a ‘second Themistocles', In the time 
of the Antonines one Publius Lucilius Gamala was honoured 
by two bronze statues (one gilded) for his numerous gifts to 
Ostia. Artemidorus, the son of Augustus’ friend Theopompus, 
received in his native city (Cnidus) ‘ three marble, three golden, 
and three bronze busts’, in addition to a golden bust in the 
temple of Artemis. At Aphrodisias it was decided to set up 
for some one unknown ‘ gilded portrait medallions and bronze 
and marble statues in the temples and such public places as he 
himself might select’. The town council of Calama in Numidia 
decreed five statues to a priestess, who had been exceedingly 
generous to the town. Similarly, the community of Cirta 
offered a number of statues of Sosia Falconilla after her death 
to her father Quintus Pompeius Sosius Priscus, who only 
accepted one. The number five in the two last instances is to 
be explained by the fact that two of the ten curiae, into which 
the citizens in African towns were divided, combined to defray 
the cost of a statue. At Hippo Regius in Numidia, however, 
each curia erected a statue at its own expense in the villa of 
a flamen of Augustus and chief'magistrate, in return for a magni- 
ficent gladiatorial show and other services ;and similar instances 
occur in other African towns. In other provinces, each dis- 
trict (vicus) did the same, e.g., at Alexandria Troas, where there 
were ten of them ; as early as the time of Sulla, all the districts 
set up statues to the popular Marius Gratidianus, which were 
pulled down by order of Sulla after his terrible murder. Ac- 
cording to an inscription of about the time of Claudius found in 
Aventicum (Avenches), the community of the Helvetii ordered 
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statues of a certain Gaius Valerius Camillus to be set up, for 
itself and for the individual cantons. In a similar manner 
all the twelve phylae of Attica showed their gratitude to Tiberius 
Claudius Atticus for a general entertainment, an honour 
hitherto only bestowed on the Emperor Hadrian. 

Very frequently, if not as a rule, the recipients of the honour 
paid for the cost of the statue. The frequent occurrence in 
inscriptions of the formula, ' content with the honour, he has 
defrayed the cost', makes it certain that a promise to that 
effect was required in very many cases before the statues were 
decreed. Quite exceptionally, the recipient allowed the neces- 
sary sum to be collected, which he subsequently reimbursed. 
At Forum Sempronii (Fossombrone) the town council on one 
occasion secretly voted and presented a finished statue, that 
it might not be refused a second time out of modesty. In 
Greece, relatives often defrayed the expense. 

In the second century, the foreigners most frequently dis- 
tinguished were poets and wandering professors of eloquence 
(sophists). Thus, there were statues of Aristides in several 
places, one at Smyrna set up by Alexandria, Hermopolis magna, 
Antinoe, and the Greeks of the Delta. A statue of the author 
of a speech attributed to Dio of Prusa in the public library at 
Corinth soon afterwards disappeared. Apuleius, in thanking 
the town council of Carthage for a statue voted by that body, 
mentions that he had already received the honour in other 
places ; and that even in second-rate towns the money for the 
bronze and the services of the artist had always been forth- 
coming. When the philosopher Demonax visited Olympia, 
the Eleans voted him a bronze statue ; but he refused it, since 
it would have been a censure on their ancestors, who had not 
done so in the case of Socrates and Antisthenes. The emperor 
Aurelian saw many images of Apollonius of Tyana in the 
temples. The philosopher Flavius Archippus, convicted of for- 
gery in Bithynia under Domitian, had often been honoured by 
a statue—a distinction frequently bestowed upon philosophers 
as late as the time of Severus. Heraclitus of Rhodicpolis 
in Lycia, a physician and medical writer of the first century 
A.D., was honoured with a gilded bust and 'the statue for 
scientific culture ' (such as was usually erected to authors and 
learned men) by his native place, and also by the communities 
of Alexandria, Rhodes and Athens, by the Areopagus, the 
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Epicurean philosophers, and the ‘ sacred ’ association of thea- 
trical artists. 

In the muntcipia this honour was usually decreed in the 
name of the town by the whole body of citizens or by the 
town council; in Rome, up to the time of Diocletian, by the 
Senate. After the death of Lucilius Longus, one of the oldest 
and most intimate friends of Tiberius, in 23, the Senate decreed 
him a statue at the public expense in the Forum of Augustus ; 
‘for at that time’, says Tacitus, ‘everything was still man- 
aged by the Senate’. Caligula’s edict, that no image or 
statue of a living person should be set up without his express 
permission, abolished the privilege of the Senate ; Claudius, 
however, reaffirmed it, since (in 45) he even made the erection 
of statues by private individuals dependent upon that body ; 
permission was only given to those who had erected a public 
building at their own expense, or to their kinsmen.  Hither- 
to every one had been allowed to set up his image publicly, 
painted or in stone and brass. The result was that Rome 
was overcrowded with personal memorials, which Claudius 
remedied by redistribution. Yet the erection of statues in 
temples (e.g., of Antonius Musa, Augustus’ physician, by 
voluntary contributions, in the temple of Aesculapius) was 
probably permitted to private persons as before. 

As the Senate always voted this honour by agreement 
with, if not by direct command of, the emperors, the erection 
of statues was also ascribed to the latter. Cassius Diosays 
of Tiberius, that he honoured many after their death with 
statues. As a rule, the living, with the exception of the 
members of the imperial house, were not so honoured ; in 
the case of the dead, both senate and emperors were lavish. 
Under Nerva, Vestricius Cottius, who died very young ; under 
Marcus Aurelius, the most distinguished victims of the plague 
and the nobles who had fallen in the Marcomannic war, all 
received statues (the latter in the Forum of Trajan). On 
the accession of a new emperor his deceased relatives generally 
received statues. Under Caligula, Claudius narrowly escaped 
being deprived of the consulship (in 37), because he had been 
remiss in setting up the statues of the emperor’s deceased 
brothers, Nero and Drusus (died 30). In 54 Nero solicited 
from the Senate a statue for his father, Gnaeus Domitius. 
Antoninus Pius ‘accepted from the Senate the statues of 
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his father, mother, grandparents, and brothers, who were then 
all dead'. Marcus Aurelius even honoured his parents' 
friends after their death in this manner, and Severus his 
deceased relatives, his parents, his grandfather, and his first 
wife. 

The honour was sometimes, however, bestowed upon the 
living, as by Trajan upon his valued friends Sosius Senecio, 
Cornelius Palma, and Publius Celsus. Marcus Aurelius de- 
manded a statue for Junius Rusticus, his teacher in philoso- 
phy, after his death, and for Fronto, his instructor in eloquence, 
during his lifetime. On his and his co-regent Commodus' 
proposal the Senate voted three statues to Marcus Bassaeus 
Rufus, praefect of the praetorian guard: a gilded one in the 
Forum of Trajan, another in civilian dress in the temple of 
Pius, a third in a coat of mail in that of Mars Ultor. Statues 
were also military rewards. Thus, Ammianus Marcellinus 
saw the statues of the leaders of a daring sally from the town 
of Amida in Armenia (Diarbekir), which had been set up by 
order of Constantius in a busy part of Edessa. 

At Rome, especially, the fora and their colonnades, the chief 
temples and their forecourts were full of statues, the old Forum 
and the forecourt of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol even 
in republican times. Owing to want of room, a number of 
them were removed by Augustus to the Campus Martius. 
Up to the time of Trajan the triumphal statues decreed by the 
Senate were set up on the Forum df Augustus ; afterwards, on 
Trajan’s own Forum, which from the time of the Antonines 
became ‘ the centre of splendour and distinction ’, as is shown 
by numerous pedestals (extending to the sixth century) which 
have been found there. The rare honour of a statue on the 
Palatine was voted by the Senate to Lucius Otho (father of 
the Emperor Otho) for the discovery of a plot to murder 
Claudius. There, also, ‘above the triumphal statues of the 
Forum ’, Nero in 65 had the statues of Nerva (afterwards 
emperor) and Tigellinus set up. By a resolution of the Senate 
Sejanus received a statue in the theatre of Pompey, for having 
checked the spread of a fire that broke out in it in the year 22. 
Passienus Crispus, distinguished as an advocate in centum- 
viral processes, had a statue in the Basilica Julia. 

The life-size statues of the chief Vestals stood in the peri- 
style of the house of the Vestals round the columned hall ; 
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sixteen of them are preserved entire or in fragments, besides 
thirty pedestals with inscriptions, twenty-seven belonging 
to the period from the third to the eightieth year of the fourth 
century. These solemn and touching memorials were erected 
by priestly colleges and individual priests, by near relatives 
(brothers and sisters and their families), by subordinates, 
freedmen, and others who owed a debt of gratitude to the chief 
vestals. Old statues must from time to time have been 
removed to make room for new, especially as several were set 
up to the same person (e.g., seven to Flavia Publicia about 250 
A.D.). 

Although not so often mentioned, we cannot be sure that 
memorials of private persons, erected by colleges (guilds, 
religious and other associations) to their male and female 
patrons, and by soldiers to their commanders, were less numer- 
ous than public ones. At Palmyra in the second and third 
century it was customary for merchants travelling by caravan to 
set up a statue to the leader of the caravan (ovrodidpxys), if he 
performed his duty satisfactorily. About 150 A.D., the large 
number of memorials of stage artists, musicians, athletes, and 
chariot drivers in circus costume, set up by their admirers and 
the different ' factions ', and of pantomimes amongst the images 
of the gods astonished the stranger. Nero compelled the aged 
tragedian, Pammenes, to compete with him, so that he might 
insult his statue after he had gained the victory. Famous 
athletes were honoured with bronze statues in many places, 
chiefly presented by their associations ; in Greece they often 
formed part of the prize; the victor at the Spartan Leonidea 
received roo drachmae for a bust. 

In private life a statue or bust was a favourite way of show- 
ing friendship, respect, or gratitude. Pupils thus honoured 
their teachers, patients their physicians, accused persons (on 
acquittal) their advocates, clients and freedmen their patrons 
(in their atria, according to the Elder Pliny), hosts their 
distinguished guests. The chief Vestal Campia Severina (third 
century) received a statue from a man who was indebted 
to her for admission to the equestrian order and military 
promotion ; and from another, who had been appointed chief 
administrator of the funds of the imperial libraries on her 
recommendation. The friends of Decimus Junius Melinus, the 
first eques from Cartima in Baetica, ordered his statue to 
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be set up there during his lifetime ; he died before its comple- 
tion, and his mother carried out the work at her own expense. 
Of the thirteen statues of Lucius Licinius Secundus (see p. 288) 
at Barcelona one was set up by the sevtv? of the augustales, 
of whom he was one ; another by a college ; two by individual 
sevivt ; four by friends; one by a freedman. Even high 
officials thus showed their respect to their inferiors. Apuleius 
is profuse in his gratitude to the consular Aemilianus Strabo, 
who had written to the common council at Carthage that he 
intended to erect a statue to Apuleius in that city. 

Lastly, it was usual at all times for private persons to erect 
their own statues during their lifetime, at Rome (before the 
year 45) even in public places. After that date permission 
had to be given by the senate, and in other places by the com- 
mon council, who also assigned the site. In a town in the 
south of Spain the common council, in addition to a public 
banquet (cenae publicae) gave a lifelong Augustalis a site for 
the statues of himself, his wife and children. Of course, any 
one could set up whatever memorials he pleased on his own 
property. In his garden on the further side of the Tiber 
Regulus had covered a large extent of ground with immense 
colonnades and the bank of the river with his statues ; accord- 
ing to his bitter enemy Pliny the Younger, he was at once 
avaricious and extravagant, a blackguard and a braggart. 
When his son died quite young in 104, he had a large number 
of statues and likenesses of him executed in all the workshops, 
in colours, encaustic, bronze, silver, gold, ivory, and marble. 
Claudius Etruscus (in Statius) declares his intention of immor- 
talizing the features of his father, who died full of years, in 
' bright stone', ivory, and gold, and on tablets with coloured 
wax. 

The public and private memorials of the dead, painted or 
carved, far outnumbered those of theliving. Herodes Atticus 
honoured his deceased wife Annia Regilla with numerous monu- 
ments, and his foster-sons Achilles and Polydeuces (died after 
130) with marble statues 'in fields and thickets, by the side 
of springs and under shady plane trees’, representing them 
hunting, making ready for or resting from the chase. In- 
scriptions (some of which are preserved) pronounced a curse 
on whosoever should mutilate or remove them. Monuments 
to the dead, some of them combined with burial at the public 
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expense, often adorned their graves. Wills often contained 
directions as to such monuments ; thus, a duumvir of Brixia 
ordered seven statues with pedestals to be set up to himself, 
his son, and five other persons. One of the inhabitants of 
a North African town bequeathed a sum of money to the com- 
munity ; the interest was to be distributed every year on his 
birthday and every seventh year devoted to defraying the 
cost (32,000 sesterces, £348) of theerection of his statue. In 
a city of Southern Spain, a woman left instructions that a 
statue should be erected to her at a cost of 8,000 sesterces 
(£87) ; it was to be adorned with various trinkets ; the exact 
number of the (golden) links and pearls for each row was given ; 
her son spent 7,000 sesterces on silver bracelets set with precious 
stones and a jasper ring. A wealthy man in the Langres 
district ordered a two-storeyed mausoleum to be erected, the 
upper storey forming an exedra to contain two statues of the de- 
ceased, one (sitting) ‘of the best marble from over sea (Greek)’, 
the other of the best bronze of the second class (aes tabulare, 
used for public notices), at least five feet high. In front of 
the structure an altar, ‘ carved in the best style from the best 
Carrara marble', was to contain the remains of the testator. 
Trimalchio in Petronius orders a statue with a little dog, with 
wreaths and unguents on the ground; on his right a statue 
of his wife, a dove in her hand, and a little dog on a lead. 
Domitian's secretary, the freedman Abascantus, built a pala- 
tial tomb for his wife Priscilla, in which she was represented 
in the likeness of different goddesses, as Ceres and Ariadne 
in bronze, as Maia and Venus Casta in marble. Representa- 
tions according to life were, however, the rule. Many of the 
extant portrait statues and busts belong to sepulchral monu- 
ments. The wanderer approaching a large city was greeted 
on either side of the highway by long rows of bronze and marble 
effigies of men and women of earlier generations. 

Admirers frequently erected monuments to distinguished 
men of earlier times. Thus Caracalla set up ‘in every city’ 
images and statues of Alexander the Great, alone or in com- 
pany with his own (especially on the Capitol in Rome and in 
temples elsewhere), of Sulla, and of Hannibal. 

Painting and the plastic art were employed till the last 
days of antiquity in the production of personal memorials. 
At the end of the fourth century, Ammianus Marcellinus 
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mentions the desire of immortalizing themselves by osten- 
tatious effigies (especially bronze statues) as characteristic 
of the Roman nobles. The rhetor Marius Victorinus, Claudian, 
and Apollinaris Sidonius were all honoured with statues 
in the Forum of Trajan ; and Ausonius says that, if he were 
to have the emperor's letter, containing his nomination to the 
consulship, posted up everywhere, he would be honoured 
by as many statues as there were pages init. Standing images 
were erected at Rome as late as the reign of Zeno (some of 
Theodoric, which Rusticiana ordered to be pulled down). 
The most prominent of the numerous statues of Justinian at 
Constantinople was the colossal equestrian statue of bronze 
in the Augusteum, hoiding a sphere and cross in the left hand, 
the right being extended towards the East with a gesture of 
command. 


(c) Religious Art 


A third and enormously productive branch of art, which 
satisfied a widespread need of the entire Roman world, was 
the religious. For purposes of worship practically plastic 
art alone was requisitioned ; painting and mosaic were 
employed merely in the decoration of the holy places. The 
nature, strength, and universality of belief in the gods 
inseparably connected with the worship of images, will be dis- 
cussed later. None of the more important figures of the Greco- 
Roman religious system had lost their sanctity, and, on the 
other hand, the cult of numerous foreign (especially oriental) 
gods had spread over the empire, thus increasing the number 
of divine personages. Various influences, however, increased 
or diminished the reputation and spread of the cult of individual 
divinities. The marked preference of certain emperors for 
certain cults, as that of Augustus for Apollo, of Domitian for 
Minerva, of Commodus for Isis and Hercules, of Severus for 
Hercules and Bacchus, was bound to have its effect ; the wor- 
ship of the god distinguished by the emperor became the fashion, 
and his images multiplied in proportion. Itis quite impossible 
to form an idea of the enormous number of the images of the 
gods which must have accumulated in the temples in the 
larger towns. The legend that there were a hundred idols?on 
the Capitol at Tréves is by no means astonishing or incredible. 

Donations and foundations for religious purposes, but 
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especially gifts of images, were the favourite methods of wor- 
shipping the gods and soliciting their favour. These images 
were set up not only in temples, but as ornaments in public 
places and buildings. According to the Elder Pliny, the 
inhabitants of Clermont, the capital of the Arverni, erected 
a colossal Mercury, which took ten years to make, and for which 
the artist alone received 400,000 sesterces (£4,350). The 
accidental mention of this fact enables us to form an idea of 
the money spent even in the provinces on the images of the 
gods. Made of all sizes and materials and of varying 
excellence, they employed thousands of workshops throughout 
the empire. There were doubtless numerous artists in special 
lines, such as the makers of genii,* whose shops and factories 
were situated behind the temple of Castor at Rome. 

Near all the more important temples there were probably 
colonies of artists and artisans, who enabled pious visitors from 
all parts to show their reverence for the deity by offerings 
and presents (images, ex-votos, votive tablets), and furnished 
sacred souvenirs to be taken home; the services of these 
artists would also be utilized for repairs and decorations. 
Paintings and bronze and silver statues of the new god Glycon, 
in the form of a snake with human face, exhibited by Alex- 
ander of Abonuteichos to his faithful followers, were to be 
procured in Paphlagonia and the neighbouring districts. 
Demetrius the silversmith cf Ephesus made models of the 
temple of the great Artemis, and copies of the famous statue 
of the goddess herself must have been on sale at various prices. 
A dealer in ivory wares, mentioned in an inscription found 
near the temple of Feronia at the foot of Soracte, may have 
retailed such souvenirs to pilgrims. Theclay idols of Aphrodite 
of Cnidus were supposed to work miracles on the sea; as 
early as the beginning of the seventh century B.c. it was said 
that a ship from Naucratis during a fearful storm was saved 
by an antique statuette of Aphrodite, belonging to one of the 
passengers, who had bought it in Paphos. Clay figurines of 
the Cyprian goddess, some sitting, others standing (sometimes 
with a child in her arms), partly in the strict archaic style, 
have been found in different places on the island, also in Athens, 
Syria, Bagdad, the Crimea, and other places. 


1 CIL, vi, 363.9,177, where, however, Henzen reads argentaris (silver workers) for 
geniaris. 
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Thus, the task imposed upon the arts by Roman culture 
was threefold : to provide believers with images of the divinity 
in suitably decorated sanctuaries ; to perpetuate the memory 
of persons and events ; to brighten and adorn the abodes of 
both living and dead. Each of these needs was deeply rooted 
in Roman civilization as developed by the requirements of 
universal empire, which spread them gradually over the subject 
world. Art, which alone could fulfil those requirements, 
followed civilization to the farthest limits of the immense 
empire. 

This has been sufficiently shown by the facts already stated. 
But no amount of facts would enable us to form a clear idea of 
this enormous productivity of the arts, which lasted for cen- 
turies without intermission, over an area of more than 100,000 
Square miles. Artistic needs and the activities evoked by 
them are only known to us moderns as comparatively rare, 
isolated, and closely restricted phenomena. The need of art, 
which filled a whole world and perished with Roman civiliza- 
tion itself, remains to a certain extent incomprehensible to 
us; the fact that it was really completely satisfied appears 
fabulous, in spite of irrefutable testimony. The imagination 
is bewildered by the attempt to estimate the exuberance of 
works of art of all kinds produced every year in thousands of 
towns, ever accumulating in still greater numbers in spite of 
attempts at destruction. 

The discovery of buried cities has certainly afforded us a 
glimpse of this vanished artistic splendour of the Roman 
world ; and although it has only shown us a diminutive and 
mutilated portion of the whole, its value is inestimable. These 
remains create the impression that wealth so lavishly scat- 
tered must have been practically inexhaustible. There is no 
reason to assume that Herculaneum and Pompeii were in any 
way superior to other cities of Italy in artistic adornment ; 
on the contrary, everything tends to show that they only 
represented the average. In the fifteenthcentury, Ostia was 
an inexhaustible mine of antiques ; a Florentine of the period 
was amazed at the number of statues, sarcophagi, mosaics and 
ruins. Nine years’ excavations at Aricia (1787-1796) revealed 
the greater part of the splendid collection of sculptures made 
by Cardinal Despuig of Palma in Majorca. Also, works like 
the Jupiter of Otricoli and the Minerva of Velletri justify us in 
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assuming that even second-rate towns were richly adorned. 
In wealth and magnificence they were far surpassed by im- 
portant cities, such as Capua, Bononia, and Ravenna, and 
places like Antium (specially distinguished in this respect), 
which in their turn were left far behind by Rome. 

We possess some numerical details of the works of art in 
Rome. These are furnished partly by statistical notices at the 
end of a fourth century description of the city (Curioswm), 
based upon a carelessly compiled original belonging to the first 
century ; and partly by a more complete redaction of these 
notices, used by Zacharias, rhetor and bishop of Melitene, in 
the composition of his ecclesiastical history in the year 546. 
We cannot ascertain how much of the information given dates 
from the first century (about the time of the survey of the city 
under Vespasian), or how much is an addition from later 
inventories (such as those of the curator statuarum, an official 
whose name first occurs under Constantine) ; but in any case 
it is extremely incomplete. The following is the list. Two 
colossal bronze statues (that of Augustus in the form of 
Apollo in the temple of the latter on the Palatine, and that of 
Nero changed by Vespasian into a sun-god), 22 colossal 
equestrian statues, 80 gilded and 74 (or 77) ivory images of 
gods (not reckoning those inside the temples), and 3,785 bronze 
statues 'of emperors and generals', Thus, the list does not 
include the remaining portrait statues of bronze, the numerous 
‘ profane’ marble statues, the marble and ungilded bronze 
images of the gods, which of course were far more numerous 
than the more costly ones. If we include the statues in the 
temples, public buildings (thermae, porticoes, theatres), palaces 
and private houses, we can understand how Cassiodorus, after 
all the destruction (especially by fire) and ravages of earlier 
and later centuries, could still declare that ' there dwelt within 
the walls of Rome a people of statues’. ‘A great number 
of these ornaments survived till the seventh century, when 
Constans II (after 641) plundered Rome so thoroughly, that 
hardly anything of importance can have been left’. Neverthe- 
less, the remains of the marble works alone, excavated on the 
site of the city, are sufficient to fill several palaces and museums. 


(d) Artistic Industry 
We have shown how the need of art pervaded the entire 
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Roman world to an extent almost incredible to us moderns, 
and how indispensable in all its branches it was to State, to 
religion, and private life. Of course its extension, and the 
excellence and range of its productions were in proportion to 
the condition of the civilization in whose service it was em- 
ployed. Where civilization was lasting and firmly rooted, its 
development was rich and magnificent. This, in all probability, 
was the case even at the farthest eastern limits of the empire, 
in the cities of the East Jordan district of Batanaea and in 
Palmyra ; Moltke found at Samosata ' the most beautiful marble 
frieze he had ever seen, with foliage, birds, and oxen as excel- 
lently preserved as if they had just been completed '. Where 
Roman culture was only temporary and superficial, art did 
not advance beyond paltry beginnings, although even in the 
least Romanized frontier districts it was not entirely absent. 
This is shown partly by inscriptions relating to the erection 
of statues (e.g., in Moesia and Dacia), partly by remains of 
images, which must have been made on the spot. Near the 
outposts of the third legion farthest to the south of Tripolis, 
at the edge of the Hammara, funeral monuments of officers 
were adorned with sculptures. The best Mithrases of the Rhine 
districts, the most important of this kind of memorials, are 
made of Jura limestone, noneofmarble. Allthe works there, 
of this material and of sandstone, are the productions of pro- 
vincial sculptors and stonemasons, most of whom, although 
to some extent they imitated Roman models, only possessed 
a mechanical skill. The fragment (found at Cologne) of a 
group representing the flight of Aeneas with Anchises from 
Troy, a capable piece of work, dating at latest from the time of 
Trajan, is also of Jura limestone. The two Minerva statues 
from Oehringen in Würtemberg (Vicus Aurelii in the agri 
decumates) are also excellent works by native artists. They 
are made of a yellow fine-grained sandstone, quarried in the 
neighbourhood, and a very favourite material for Roman 
memorials in Heidelberg, Ladenburg, Osterburken, and other 
places. The admirable Orpheus mosaic at Rottweil is made 
of native stone, and the name of the artist (Pervincus, which 
often occurs in Mainz and to the south of it) on the famous 
Neptune mosaic of Bilbel on the Nidda betrays his non-Roman 
origin. In England also inscriptions have been found which 
mention a brass-founder and asculptor, Provincial produc- 
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tions in painting as well as in mosaic were probably not so 
inferior to Italian as in the case of sculpture. The better 
wall paintings of the Roman villas in Gallia Belgica are equal 
to those of Pompeii. 

Leaving out of consideration the varying stages of artistic 
development in more or less civilized lands, the remains of 
art throughout the Roman empire exhibit on the whole a com- 
plete agreement, not merely in composition and treatment, but 
also in motives and subjects, with the possible exception of the 
Celtic districts, which may perhaps besaid to have possessed 
an artistic development of their own. 

As contrasted with the 'crowded painted figures' of the 
reliefs on the tomb of the Julii at St. Remy, the other reliefs 
of the imperial period almost create the impression of ‘a 
return to the simpler art of earlier times’. But especially in 
the numerous and important sepulchral monuments of 
the Meuse and Moselle districts, where the most interesting 
productions of provincial artists are to be found, there appears 
an independent and decidedly realistic tendency, and at the 
same time ‘a freshness and skill in moulding, such as Italian 
monuments cannot show after the time of Hadrian’. Mytho- 
logical incidents, a favourite subject in Italy for sarcophagi, 
are entirely absent; the reliefs which adorn these memorials 
represent scenes from the daily life of the deceased, remark- 
ably true to life, and showing extreme care in the reproduction 
of details. They differ so greatly from Italian works, that 
specialists are inclined to doubt whether they belong to the 
age of Roman antiquity at all. Even in construction and 
ornamentation they exhibit many peculiarities. The develop- 
ment of this unique artistic tendency in Belgic Gaul is the 
more remarkable, because in the Rhine countries art is entirely 
under Italian influence. It would seem as if a hellenizing 
stream of civilization and art, starting from Marseilles, had 
travelled along the Rhóne and the Saóne as far as the Moselle. 

Two other provinces are distinguished by artistic peculiari- 
ties of quite a different kind: Egypt, the only land where a 
very old native art, radically different from the universal 
Greco-Roman, continued to exist, and Palestine, where the 
religion of the inhabitants filled them with aversion from the 
plastic arts. 

The unexampled conservatism which distinguished Egypt 
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above all other ancient lands is especially shown by the fact 
that under the Roman empire architecture, painting and 
sculpture were essentially the same as during the whole period 
that followed the loss of national independence. However 
numerous the changes in art during the course of many cen- 
turies, due chiefly to foreign influences and a coarseness dating 
from the time of the Ptolemies, they were not perceptible to the 
casualobserver of ancientor modern times. Even Egyptian 
specialists have expressed the belief that certain sculptures 
of the second century A.D. (as is shown by their inscriptions) 
might have been produced. 3,000 years before Christ. 
The temples of the Egyptian deities in imperial times were built 
in accordance with ancient traditions, and the technique of 
all other arts remained essentially unaltered. The temple walls 
were still covered with the same carvings and hieroglyphics ; 
the carved and architectural ornaments were still gilded in 
the same manner ; the colours of the paintings were as lively 
and lasting asin the time when the palaces of Thebes and the 
Nubian grottoes were built. And yet there is no doubt that 
a Greco-Roman art existed by the side of the native Egyp- 
tian. A complete isolation of Egypt in relation to a neigh- 
bouring province like Cyrenaica would be almost inconceivable ; 
now, in the latter, important remains bear witness to the 
flourishing condition oí architecture, sculpture and painting 
even in the Roman period. According to an English traveller, 
‘every part of the city of Cyrene and its suburbs must have 
been full of statues ', and excavation would certainly bring 
to light many excellent sculptures. But the employment of 
the art of this neighbouring country would not alone have 
been able to satisfy the need of Egypt, after it became a Roman 
province. Greek artists and artisans also must have been at 
hand for artistic undertakings of every kind in a province which 
was the residence of a Roman governor and his court and had 
a standing garrison of two legions, and in which there were 
numerous Greek and Roman inhabitants and visitors. If 
they worked also for Egyptians, as the portraits found in 
Fayum seem to show, there is all the more reason to assume that 
representations of the Greeks and Romans living in Egypt were 
the work of Greek, not of Egyptian artists. Numerous statues 
of Antony and Cleopatra had already been erected there; 
the former were demolished after the battle of Actium, while 
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the latter were left standing. Eight or nine years later 
statues of Augustus were carried off from the frontier districts 
of Philae, Elephantine, and Syene as trophies by invading 
Aethiopians. Later, a general tax was imposed in Egypt for 
the erection of imperial statues, and its first Roman Praefect, 
Cornelius Gallus, ordered his own to be set up throughout the 
country. Astone tablet at Philae with a report by him (on the 
suppression of a revolt in the Thebaid, March, 29) contains a 
likeness of the Emperor (in the form of a horseman galloping 
up to an enemy fallen on his knees) in deep relief, * which is 
foreign to Egyptian art'. Other plastic work mentioned by 
writers of the imperial period are rather to be attributed to 
Egyptian artists working in the national manner. Vitrasius 
Pollio, procurator of Egypt under Claudius, attempted to 
make statues of the porphyry trom the great quarries on the 
Red Sea (mons Claudianus), then opened for the first time, and 
sent specimens of them to Rome ; some remains of these sculp- 
tures undoubtedly executed on the spot are apparently still in 
existence. Theinnovation, however, met with little approval, 
and it was not till the third century that a liking for plastic 
work in porphyry came into fashion. Statues (perhaps chiefly 
of Egyptian deities) were also made of stone from Memphis. 
The portrait statue of Pescennius Niger in black marble from 
the Thebaid was to be seen as late as the time of Diocletian, 
in the palace of the latter ; it had been presented to him by 
‘the King of the Thebans ' or ‘ the Theban community ’. 

The aversion of the Jews from the plastic arts, based on their 
religious dogmas, is well known ; ‘no images’, says Tacitus, 
“are to be seen in their cities, to say nothing of their temples ; 
they do not flatter kings, nor show respect to emperors in this 
manner’. Thestrictest Jews even refused to set foot in places 
containing heathen images. Rabbi Gamaliel the second (in the 
time of Hadrian) excused his visit to the bath of Aphrodite at 
Acco (Ptolemais) on the ground that the image of Aphrodite 
was there for the sake of the bath, not the bath for the sake of 
the image. The Essenes even refused to enter the cities, to avoid 
going through gates surmounted by statues, since they held it 
unlawful to walk beneath images. This reminds us of the fact 
that in Palestine (in towns where there was a heathen element, 
sometimes in the majority) the gates and other public build- 
ings did not lack adornment ; hence, even if the Jewish hatred 
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of images was able to prevent the exercise of the arts by Jews, 
it could not control foreigners, nor hinder the introduction of 
foreign works of art. Herod the Great adorned his magnificent 
buildings with sculptures, disregarding the reprobation of 
the orthodox. At the mouth of the harbour of Caesarea 
constructed by himself stood three colossal images, and in the 
temple of Augustus colossal statues of the emperor and the 
goddess Roma ; the gardens of his splendid palace at Jerusa- 
lem contained ponds full of brazen works of art from which the 
water spouted. At the outbreak of the Jewish war the palace 
of the tetrarch Herod Antipas in Tiberias was destroyed because 
of the images which offended against the law. At Caesarea 
Philippi several niches have been hewn in a wall of 
rock, which may formerly have contained images of the 
gods. 

The plastic arts were sometimes employed in Palestine 
even on representations of living persons. The portraits of her 
children sent by the Princess Alexandra to Antony have 
already been mentioned. The death of King Agrippa (44) 
caused a brutal outburst of joy at Caesarea and Sebaste ; 
the soldiers dragged the statues of his three daughters (six- 
teen, ten, and six years old) on to the roofs of the brothels, and 
infamously insulted them. Publius Petronius, proconsul of 
Syria, when ordered by Caligula to set up his colossal statue 
in the temple at Jerusalem, sent for the most skilled artists 
from Phoenicia, and intrusted its execution to them; the 
work was done at Sidon, the material being supplied by Petro- 
nius. After Agrippa had induced the emperor to abandon his 
intention, Caligula had a colossus of gilded bronze made in 
Rome, to avoid the disturbance which the transport of the 
statue from Sidon would have caused. 

Some considerable portion of the works of art intended for 
the provinces may have been ordered and made in Rome, 
certainly for the buildings and artistic undertakings projected 
by the emperors, sometimes even for the use of the provincials 
themselves. At Trapezus (Trebizond) where Xenophon and 
the emperor Hadrian first saw the Euxine, Arrian found a 
statue of the latter erected in memory of his visit, with hand 
outstretched towards the sea. But as it was neither a good 
likeness nor well executed, Arrian begged the emperor to send 
another, more worthy of him, in the same attitude. In the 
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sarne place there was a beautiful temple of Mercury built of 
squared stones, containing a badly-executed statue of the god ; 
Arrian begged Hadrian to send a new one five feet high, and 
another of Philesius (a local hero descended from Hermes) 
four feet high. The statue of Victory, which in the year 61 
was supposed to have turned round in the temple of Claudius 
at Camoludunum (Colchester), as well as the statue of the 
emperor himself, was no doubt sent from Rome to Britain. 
Sarcophagi found outside Rome, not only in Italy, but, e.g., one 
found in Crete (now in the Cambridge museum) are evidently 
of Roman workmanship. The facilities for transporting to 
Rome the products of gold, silver and copper mines and 
marble quarries by sea or on the Tiber (near whose harbour 
at the foot of the Aventine the marble storehouse of imperial 
Rome has been discovered in modern times) made it easy to 
execute works of art ona very large scale. We may suppose 
that there was a small army of artists and artisans, excellently 
organized with a view to co-operation, such as Hadrian took 
with him on his journeys, whose services were always at the 
emperor's disposal; only on rare occasions, when some especi- 
ally important or urgent work had to be carried out, was it 
necessary to employ artists from outside, as was done by Alex- 
ander Severus, when he ordered a large number of colossal 
statues, especially of the deified emperors. Sculptors’ work- 
shops, in which statues, heads complete and in outline, various 
kinds of marble, and sculptors’ tools of all kinds have been 
found (when the foundations of the Chiesa nuova on Monte 
Giordano were being laid), were numerous in the ninth regio 
(between the porticus of Europa, the Circus agonalis, and the Via 
Recta) and without doubt in other places. 

There are many indications that numbers of sculptors and 
stonemasons, who outlined and worked in the rough, or com- 
pleted works of sculpture, were to be found in the marble and 
other quarries, which furnished material for statues. The dis- 
carded colossus of Apollo in Naxos (10:6 metres long) lies still 
incomplete in the marble quarries, from which it was chiselled. 
In Megara the highly prized and widespread ‘ Megarian sculp- 
tures' were made from the shell-marble quarried there. In 
the ancient Luna the production of works in marble of all kinds 
must have been far greater than in the modern Carrara, where 
in 1871 there were no less than 115 sculptors’ workshops, and 
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3,000 of the 10,000 inhabitants (besides many foreigners) 
found employment in sculpture and marble work. 

The account of the martyrdom of Claudius and his comrades 
under Diocletian affords interesting evidence of the making of 
sculptures in the quarries themselves, The author, who seems 
to have drawn upon oral tradition or the written memoranda 
of contemporaries or persons nearly contemporary, is well 
acquainted with Roman art as still practised on an extensive 
scale in the time of Diocletian, and thoroughly at home in its 
details and technical expressions. He was certainly acquainted 
with the locality of his narrative, the stone-quarries of Pan- 
nonia (probably near Mitrovitz on the spurs of the Frushka- 
Gora) and the works carried on there, in which perhaps he had 
himself taken part. His exact statements (especially of num- 
bers) seem worthy of confidence. According to him, three 
kinds of stones were to be procured there, two kinds of marble 
for statues, resembling the Thasian (white) and Proconnesian 
(black and spotted with white) and so named, and a green 
porphyry ; all three are still found there, as well as numerous 
ruinsof Roman buildings. Sixhundred and twenty-two stone- 
masons (qwadvatarii) worked under five heads of the technical 
department (philosophi); they were distributed in districts 
of mines (officinae), the subdivisions of which were called Joca, 
and produced artistic and imposing sculptural works. By 
Diocletian's command a figure of the sun-god (25 feet high) 
with his four-in-hand was made of Thasian marble ; columns 
and capitals, ornamented basins and slipper-baths of green 
porphyry, all perhaps intended for Diocletian's thermae at 
Rome. The work on a column with leafy capital, ‘a wonderful 
piece of art’, took three months, another only twenty-six days. 
The emperor’s satisfaction with the work of the five Christian 
artists (Claudius and his four comrades) aroused the envy of 
the directors. As the Christians refused to make a statue of 
Aesculapius for Diocletian, the philosophi had one made of 
Proconnesian stone by other workmen in less than thirty days. 

Images were, no doubt, kept in stock for sale in many places, 
chiefly in Greece and Asia Minor, which even in imperial times 
sent most artists to Rome, but probably also exported a con- 
siderable number of sculptures. The Alexandrian travellers 
in India, who put in at Cana in Arabia Felix, took statues 
as presents for the king of the country. In the romance 
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of Philostratus, Apollonius of Tyana meets in the Piraeus a 
ship sailing for lonia, which its owner, a merchant, had 
freighted with valuable images of the gods, some of gold 
and marble, others of gold and ivory. Images and other 
objects {of worship were made not only to order, but also for 
merchants and brokers for trading purposes, as well as a 
considerable part of the works of art intended for decoration. 
The settlers in the Roman colonies of the Rhine and Danube 
countries could no doubt purchase in the shops ' of the dealers in 
bronze and clay figures’ all kinds of thelittleimages (especi- 
ally of Mercury and Hermes) so frequently found in those 
districts. The making of images of the gods was, and con- 
tinued to be, the chief industry of plastic artists and artisans. 
This is shown by the fact that those who became Christians 
declared they could not abandon the work which was now a 
reproach to them, since they did not know how else they were 
tolive. Further, they appealed to the making of the brazen 
serpent by Moses. 

The mass of sarcopbagi shows that they were made in fac- 
tories, which is confirmed by tbe discovery of large numbers 
in the warehouses ready for sale, only waiting the final touches 
of the chisel when customers werefound. The portrait medal- 
lions common in the centre frequently contain only the rough 
outlines of a face, to which the features of the deceased were 
afterwards added ; in like manner, space was left for the name 
below the superscription D.M. (dts manibus) found on all 
epitaphs. Lastly, many of the statues of honour, made as if 
in a mould, no doubt formed part of the stock of the sculptors’ 
workshops. As in the case of the portrait medallions, the 
heads were not finished till the work was ordered, and the neck 
was hollowed out to receive special heads, as is shown by numer- 
ous examples. The heads and legs of statues in armour were 
frequently added by another hand. 

But only part of the works of art could be made away from 
the place where they were to be set upor used. All the better 
personal memorials were made on the spot, and as a rule 
the finishing touch added even to the inferior. Similarly, 
artistic decorations (paintings, mosaics, stuccos) were mostly 
executed in the rooms they were intended to adorn. The 
rapid and enormous circulation of the imperial images 
cannot be adequately explained by their conveyance from a 
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number of different centres. Some of the artists and others 
who undertook great works of art, who possessed or hired 
workmen in all artistic departments, must have travelled 
from place to place. In the words of Goethe, ‘ whole colonies, 
expeditions, swarms, clouds, or whatever you please to call 
them, of artists and artisans were ordered where they were 
needed. Think of the hosts of masons and stone-masons, 
moving backwards and forwards through central Europe at that 
time, when a seriously religious mode of thought had spread 
over the Christian Church’. One of these wandering artists, 
Zeno of Aphrodisias, boasts in an inscription that he had 
passed through many cities relying on his art; statues in 
Syracuse and Rome, bearing the same name, are doubtless 
his work. A certain Novius Blaesamus, according to the 
inscription on his grave, had adorned Rome and the empire 
with his statues ; a worker in mosaic at Perinthus had exer- 
cised his art, in which he excelled all others, in all the cities 
of the empire. The fame of the artists spread rapidly as the 
result of their great achievements. Zenodorus, who had 
executed the colossal statue of Mercury for Clermont, was sum- 
moned by Nero to Rome, to perform the same service for him. 

According to Lucian, however, in his Dream, the life of a 
sculptor, as compared with that of the wandering sophists, 
was a sedentary one, and no doubt in the more important 
towns there were settlements of artists in constant employ- 
ment. This is established for the fourth century by the 
letter of Constantine to the governors of Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain in the year 337. The artists resident in the cities 
were ordered to be excused from undertaking work for the 
communities, that they might have time to learn their art 
thoroughly and instruct their sons in it ; the artists specially 
named were architects, builders, painters, sculptors (as dis- 
tinct from the makers of statues), and workers in mosaic (two 
classes). In the second-rate towns even there was no lack 
of sculptors’ workshops, such as have been found in Thysdrus 
and Pompeii (not to mention Athens and Rome); in the 
latter tools for carving in stone, marble statues, herms, 
busts, tables with various legs, and an unfinished marble mortar 
have been discovered. In the other towns of Italy, and in 
the provinces (except Greece and Asia Minor) inscriptions 
relating to artists are not numerous. 
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Although art and artistic work were no doubt carried on in 
different parts of the empire by resident artists and their 
descendants (as is assumed in the rescript of Constantine), 
local and provincial styles and peculiarities can only excep- 
tionally be recognized. The chief characteristic of the art 
of the imperial period is above all its uniformity in subject, 
conception, treatment, and technique, which is doubly 
striking when the wide extent of its operations is considered. 
Except in Gaul (especially Gallia Belgica) where art took a new 
and peculiar direction, and in Egypt, where the old national 
art held its ground, the artistic remains throughout the empire 
give the impression of homogeneousness. Any essential 
perceptible differences can be accounted for by the variety 
of the models imitated, the higher or lower state of develop- 
ment of art, the greater or less artistic skill of the artists. A 
mosaic, whether excavated in Tunis or England, in Andalusia 
or Salzburg, exhibits the same characteristics. An analysis 
of the painted stucco, of the wainscoting of Roman houses 
at Bignor in Sussex revealed to Sir Humphrey Davy the same 
colouring materials as in the painted stucco of the baths of 
Titus and the houses of Pompeii and Herculaneum ; and the 
wall painting of the Roman villas in Gallia Belgica and in 
Pompeii not only exhibits the same decoration and technique, 
but the preparation of the plastering and the manner of laying 
on the colours are essentially similar. Everywhere stone- 
masons and sculptors worked according to Italian models. 
In the Echern valley near Hallstadt a Romansepulchral memo- 
rial in the form of a gable has been discovered, representing 
a medallion portrait between a reclining female figure and a 
genius; there are similar monuments at Huesca in Aragon, 
in France, Italy and Dalmatia. 

This uniformity can only be partly explained by the migra- 
tions of artists and the production of works of art for commer- 
cial purposes. Its chief cause was the finished development of 
Greek art at the time when it first entered into the service 
of Roman civilization. This development had been unpre- 
cedented. It had produced an immense wealth of form and 
ideas, and had brought to perfection a many-sided method 
of treatment and representation. Thanks to this heritage, a 
subsequent epoch, although it lacked creative power of its 
own, was able to exist for centuries without the appearance 
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of impoverishment. Persistent adherence to tradition, one 
of the chief differences between ancient and modern art, 
proved a double blessing to the people of that age. Instead 
of striving after an impossible originality and sacrificing the 
precious heritage of former days to fruitless experiments, 
recognizing its value they were shrewd enough to keep it 
intact fora considerable time. Art moved continuously 
within familiar limits and even new problems were solved 
in accordance with time-honoured laws. Thus, what at first 
sight appears inconceivable became possible. Art, even cen- 
turies after it was completely developed, maintained its emin- 
ent position ; at a time of real, though slow, decay sculpture 
could still produce works superior to most of the productions of 
modern plastic art ; and, inspite ofits enormous productivity, 
aremnant of the nobility of the ancient forms survived even 
to the latest times of tbe empire. 

Another cause of the uniformity of the art of the period 
was the levelling influence of Roman civilization. Rome was 
the model for the other cities of the empire in everything, 
but had the strongest claim to set the example in art. For in 
Rome ' works of art of every kind,of all ages and schools, carried 
off from Greece, Asia and Egypt, and stored in temples and 
public buildings, villas and palaces, provided inexhaustible 
material for education in art’ ; in Rome the most important 
artists of the world foregathered, and the greatest works of 
art were executed ; Rome was a high school for art, the 
like of which had never been seen before. The provincials 
demanded imitations of all that was held in favour and esteem 
in the capital; the Romans settled in the provinces for longer 
or shorter periods refused to be deprived entirely of the artis- 
tic luxury to which they were accustomed. The claims of 
both were satished by the services of a host of artists and 
artisans who poured into Rome from the provinces and back 
again ; thus, everything combined to set up a uniform fashion 
in art throughout the empire. 

Decorative and religious art could fulfil their task for the 
most part by simple reproduction of wbat was already in 
existence, which also provided patterns and models for nearly 
all the subjects of monumental art. When simple repetition 
was insufficient, new ideas could be expressed by altering and 
developing the original motives, or the existing material 
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transformed into something apparently new by modifications 
and variations, by separating and combining. With this 
object, figures were detached from their natural connexion 
and used independently or combined with others, or origin- 
ally independent figures were introduced into groups. It 
cannot be denied that this mode of procedure, which finds its 
obvious analogy in Roman poetry, produced many a work 
excellent in form and idea. Thus, for example, Venus look- 
ing at herself in the shield of Mars was changed into a goddess 
of victory recoiding victory on the shield ; she appears not 
merely as a statue, but in sarcophagus reliefs, in which very 
frequently figures, molives and groups are borrowed from older 
works and variously employed in new compositions. Also, 
she is grouped with Mars, embracing him in the arms with 
which she held the shield ; this attitude, a favourite one in 
imperial times, is repeated on sarcophagi and in four still 
existing statue groups. Similarly, a well-known and admir- 
able group (Orestes and Electra) has been converted into an 
‘Orestes and Pylades', without sacrificing the composition 
and poetical motive. In the so-called Thusnelda in the Loggia 
de’ Lanzi at Florence the creditiof the highly-successful national 
characterization alone is due to the artist; the magnificent 
design was borrowed by him from the mourning women oí 
ancient art. Old forms were also very successfully used for 
images—-rendered necessary by the introduction of new cults. 
The worship of Mithras did not spread in the West until the 
imperial period ; and in the reliefs of the Mithras caves we 
find only well-known forms, borrowed from the storehouse 
of Greek art. The god kneeling on the bull is nothing but a 
transformation of the goddess of victory sacrificing a bull; 
similarly the other figures of this composition are borrowed, 
only the grouping and certain additional symbols being new. 
Josephus mentions another example of this method. In the 
temple of Augustus built by Herod at Caesarea the colossal 
statue of the emperor was an imitation of the Olympian 
Zeus of Phidias, ‘ not inferior to the original’ ; that of Roma 
an imitation of the Hera of Polycletus at Argos. A whole 
series of imperial statues with the upper part of the body bare 
and a cloak wrapped round the thigh exhibits a more or less 
free imitation of the motive of the Phidian statue. In por- 
trait statues, as already mentioned, the forms as a rule follow 
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older types. The so-called Pudicitia in the Vatican and the 
‘women of Herculaneum’ belong to the large stock of female 
draped statues, the motives of which belong partly to the 
Attic art of the fourth century, and partly to the hellenistic 
period, and recur in a number of sepulchral statues. 

But not merely was the exact reproduction of older works 
amply sufficient for decorative purposes ; it was also evidently 
the desire of the majority of art collectors to possess as faith- 
ful copies as possible of well-known and favourite figures. 
Lucian mentions the following statues (all, of course, copies) 
in the court of a private house at Athens; the discobolus of 
Myron, the dtadumenus of Polycletus, the tyrannicides of 
Critias and Nesiotes. Naturally, the most famous works were 
mostírequently reproduced. Thus, the still numerous repro- 
ductions of the Aphrodite, Faunus, and Apollo of Praxiteles 
and a number of others (e.g., the so-called Medicean Venus) 
are from originals for the most part unknown. Were not the 
inscriptions on the statues for the most part lost, we should 
probably know many of them. Thus, a Venus in the Chigi 
palace at Rome, according to the inscription, was copied by 
a certain Menophantus from an original in Alexandria Troas. 
These copies were circulated in all the provinces. At Soissons 
a group from the cycle of the Niobidae (the youngest son with 
his paedagogus), at Tréves a copy of the Venus of Milo and 
the Amazon of Mattei have been found. Juba II, King of 
Mauretania, who was educated at the court of Augustus and, 
like his wife, Cleopatra Selene (daughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra), took a keen interest in Greek literature and art, 
adorned his capital Yol (Zershel, afterwards Caesarea) with 
copies of work of the best period of Greeksculpture. Severalof 
these have been found on the spot.—two copies of a female statue 
of the time of Phidias, a child extracting a thorn from his foot, 
a Faun blowing a flute, a Venus as goddess of the sea. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, King Agrippa adorned the whole city of 
Berytus in Phoenicia ‘ with statues and copies of older works ’, 
by which we must certainly understand the masterpieces of 
the most flourishing period of Greek art, although in Quin- 
tilian's time the fondness for the antique and even the incuna- 
bula of art, which greatly increased after Hadrian's time, gave 
rise to numerous imitations also of pre-Phidian plastiquc. 

The sculptors, ‘who copied old masterpieces indifferently 
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from any period whatever’, undoubtedly in many cases directly 
served an artistic historical interest. Amongst the bronzes, 
which adorned the villa of the owner of the library at Hercu- 
laneum, only the portraits are modern, ‘ and even in their case 
only the realism of the heads, not the pose, nor the clothing. 
Everything else is a mere repetition of the works of earlier 
creative periods of art’. This complete dependence of art 
upon earlier ages is also manifest in other departments. Quin- 
tilian speaks of painters who confined themselves to copying 
foreign works asclosely as possible ; Lucian of free imitations 
and alterations of older pictures. Not merely the wall-paint- 
ings of Pompeii are in the main free imitations of artistic 
pictures, especially cabinets of the period of the Diadochi ; 
but all the wall decoration of the so-called third and fourth 
style exhibits the after-effects of the fantastic splendour 
developed at the festivals of the Ptolemies. The preservation 
of mosaic floors in the most different provinces shows that here 
also the same subjects were everywhere repeated: Nereids 
and sea-monsters especially in baths, imitations of remains 
of meals in dining-rooms (so common that the name asarotum 
was used simply in the sense of ‘ mosaic ’), busts of poets and 
sages in libraries and studies, and so forth. 

In the adornment of utensils and objects in general use the 
same models were also continually reproduced, both in imi- 
tations by the hand of the artist and in the production on a 
large scale in factories. Zenodorus the bronze-founder copied 
two beakers chiselled by Calamis so perfectly, ‘ that there was 
hardly any difference as far as artistic excellence was con- 
cerned’. The representations on the silver vessels found at 
Hildesheim, Boscoreale and other places are reproductions 
of older models, chiefly Alexandrian. Gems, paste ornaments, 
and other productions in glass also show more or less success- 
ful copies of the same models. But the most numerous speci- 
mens are those of the potteries, so abundant throughout the 
empire, the product of an uncommonly rich and variously 
developed artistic industry (frieze tablets, frontal tiles, vessels 
with ornaments and figures in relief, and especially lamps) 
which spread the noblest and most pleasing inventions of Greek 
art to the farthest limits of Roman civilization. ‘ All this 
pottery is pressed in moulds, and its mechanical multiplica- 
tion explains why the same forms, figures, relieis, ornaments, 
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and potters' names are found repeated all over the empire— 
in Africa, Spain and Gaul, on the Thames, the Rhine and the 
Danube, and in Cilicia. But the Roman ware was only to a 
very small extent directly imported ; it was found more con- 
venient to provide the potteries with moulds and stamps. This 
produced differences in what was to be executed on the spot, 
in the mixing and working of the clay, in colouring and 
varnish ; on the other hand, the result of mould and stamp was 
everywhere the same. It would not be difficult, with the aid 
of the clay ware found in different places, almost completely 
to reconstruct the stock of moulds and stamps in a well- 
assorted Roman pottery. But the frequently perverse com- 
bination of the single moulded pieces in provincial potteries 
betrays a lack ofintelligence. Inanumber of these ornamenta- 
tions the manner in which they have arisen can be easily 
traced. We are partly acquainted with the originals, single 
figures or groups, as masterpieces of art of independent 
importance, which were in vogue in Rome and consequently 
used for decorative purposes. We find them again on larger 
architectural members, metopes or frieze plates, on sculptured 
sarcophagus reliefs, and lastly on clay vessels. Thus Rome, 
by dictating the prevailing taste in art to the whole empire, 
put a certain share in the art treasures of the capital within 
the reach of even the poorer inhabitants of the province ’. 
Of the earlier ages, upon which the art of the imperial period, 
whose only originality consisted in the execution of portraits, 
was dependent, the hellenistic period exercised far greater 
influence than the classical (fifth and fourth centuries), an 
influence apparently due far more to Alexandrian than to 
Attic-Pergamene art. Similarly, Alexandrian poetry was 
the standard for Roman in its best period, and Alexandrian 
music exercised a decisive influence upon Roman. But 
artistic industry, even more than art proper, was 
benefited by the immensely wealthy tradition of the 
hellenistic epoch, which was still in a high degree creative ; 
its effects extended to the modest workshops of the potters, 
stonemasons, room painters, goldsmiths and silversmiths. 
Between art and the profession of art, for which there were no 
specially distinctive terms, there existed no hard and fast line 
in antiquity ; on the contrary, at a time when production was 
in the main reproduction, and the artist as a rule was only 
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required to develop or make use of foreign invention, they 
were closely connected at several points, Since also the 
artisan trained his eye and hand by first-class models, technical 
skill was sufficient to produce good imitations. Consequently 
the profession to a great extent conquered the field which in 
earlier times belonged to art proper, and developed on this 
soil to an extent only possible when a need which affected 
even the lowest orders had to be satisfied. The discovery of 
the room decorations in a second-rate town like Herculaneum 
was sufficient to effect a revolution in the already highly 
developed artistic industry of Paris. The taste for the new 
fashion (à la grecque, as it was called) increased enormously 
according to Galiani in the years 1763 and 1767.  Gold- 
smiths, jewellers, carriage and door painters, upholsterers, and 
makers of ornaments found ' Pitturedi Ercolano ' indispens- 
able. 

But under the empire art was in many respects carried on 
not merely as a profession, but as a manufacturing industry. 
The erection of buildings and the execution of important 
artistic works were very frequently, if not as a rule, handed over 
to contractors, sometimes artists themselves, sometimes only 
employers of artists. According to Plutarch (as already 
mentioned) competition was invited for the erection of colossal 
stetues, and the work was given to the candidate who promised 
the best work at the lowest price. An average standard of 
artistic ability was assumed in the case of every contractor ; 
an unusually high standard was rare, being seldom required 
and little valued. Thus, the price and time required for the 
work were the chief factors in determining the selection of the 
artist. 

The high and rich development of artistic handicraft, and 
the use of art for manufacturing purposes rendered necessary 
a highly specialized division of labour, of which many traces 
have survived. There were workmen who did nothing but 
put in the eyes (made of some coloured material) of statues. 
All the more important artistic undertakings assumed the 
co-operation of a considerable number of artists and artisans 
under individual direction, Thus, during the last days of 
Pompeii (after the earthquake of 63), the decorations of the 
walls of the houses (‘ where the ornamentations seemed the 
work of a single mind and out of the same paint pot’) were 
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evidently for the most part, if not entirely, the work of one 
and the same society of painters. Painters of arabesques, 
flowers, animals, landscapes and figures worked at the same 
frescoes in succession or side by side; since this was the only 
possible way of carrying out the work as promptly as was 
required. The fixedness of generally recognized norms and 
traditions, which relegated artistic individuality wholly or 
partially to the background, rendered the co-operation of two 
or more artists in the same work as common in antiquity as 
itis rare in modern times. In this respect there was appar- 
ently no change during the imperial period. 

A great part of the workmen employed in the execution of 
more comprehensive artistic undertakings were slaves, and 
indeed slavery was essentially one of the factors on whose 
co-operation artistic production on a large scale depended. 
The artistic professions, whose productions perhaps satisfied 
the greatest part of the artistic need, could be learnt by any 
one who possessed a certain amount of cleverness and adapta- 
bility. Naturally, therefore, owners of slaves, who wanted 
to get as much out of them as possible, had them taught to 
make what was most in demand, amongst such things being 
works of art. Like bands of gladiators, troupes of actors, 
companies of singers and musicians, societies of painters and 
other artistic workers could be formed from large slave house- 
holds, who were employed partly in decorating their masters' 
houses and partly in executing commissions on their account, 
Verres had a number of chasers and makers of metal vessels. 
Amongst the comforts of a modest but assured subsistence 
in old age, Naevolus in Juvenal hopes for ‘a chaser in silver 
bent with stooping over his work, and another who is able 
rapidly to paint several faces ', i.e., slaves, who could increase 
his income by specially profitable work. The painter would 
be specially in demand for the representations of historical 
events which were profusely illustrated by figures, or for illus- 
trations in books. Besides, painters most frequently belonged 
to the class of slaves, and were of course common in the 
imperial household. The jurist Julianus (under Hadrian) 
discussing the compensation for the death of a slave, expresses 
the opinion that if a ‘valuable painter’ (pretioso pictori) gets 
his thumb cut off and he is killed within a year, the same value 
is to be put upon him as before his mutilation. In many cases 
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one of the conditions of the manumission of slaves trained in 
the same branch ofart was that they should continue to work 
for their master in the arts they had learnt; and amongst such 
arts that of painting is expressly mentioned. 

The fact that works of art were in the main produced by 
slave labour and were generally in use made such labour cheap. 
But even free artisans were not too well paid. In the edict 
of Diocletian, the daily wage of the workmen who attended 
to the artistic decoration of houses is based upon the sup- 
position that they, like the rest, received their board from 
the landlord. The pay of the stucco-worker is the same as 
that of the bricklayer, carpenter, lime-burner, carriage maker, 
baker and smith ; that of the mosaic worker is a sixth higher, 
that of the clay and stucco modeller half as much again, that 
of the portrait painter three times as high. The casting of 
statues in bronze was paid by the pound. In the case of 
statues, the result of their production on a large scale was a 
great lowering of price. Inthe time of Alexander the Great 
3,000 drachmae (£118) seems to have been the usual price for 
a statue; whereas Dio of Prusa in his Rhodian speech says 
that a (bronze) statue could be erected for 1,000 (£39) or even 
500 (£19 Ios.). Abundant evidence from inscriptions proves 
that this low estimate is not far from the truth. On several 
statues of gods and emperors from Gaul, Switzerland, Spain 
and Africa the prices, ranging (according to size, work and 
material) from 3,000 to 20,000 sesterces (£32 15s. to £217 105.) 
and above, are given on the still extant pedestals. Probably 
in factories and shops the price of the different kinds of statues 
was fixed for customers and those who gave commissions. 
When a provincial priest from Baetica, who at the same time 
had filled the office of duwmvir in his native Corduba, in recog- 
nition of the honours bestowed upon him caused statues to 
be erected there at a total cost of 400,000 sesterces (£4,350) 
they were 20 to 133 in number ; when a freedman of Assisi, 
an oculist, who was also sevir of the Augustales, gave 30,000 
sesterces (£326) for setting up statues in the temple of Her- 
cules, they could at most have numbered ten ; and thelegacy 
left by an equestrian officer of Grenoble (50,000 sesterces, 
£548) ‘for statues ' would have sufficed at most for sixteen. 

We know little of the fees, properly so called, paid to artists. 
Lucullus commissioned his friend the sculptor Arcesilaus 
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to execute a statue of the goddess Felicitas for 60,000 sesterces 
(£526), but the death of both prevented the completion of the 
work. The same artist sold Octavius, à Roman knight, the 
plaster model of a bowl for a talent (£235 15s.). Unfortunately, 
Suetonius does not mention the high fee paid by Vespasian for 
the restoration of the Venus of Apelles and the colossus of 
Nero. Zenodorus received from the capital of the Arverni 
(mod. Clermont) 400,000 sesterces in fees alone (manupre- 
tium) for his colossus of Mercury, on which he spent ten years. 

These fees appear by no means small, even if the intrinsic value 
of money at that time is reckoned no higher than at the present 
day ; they are as large or larger than those paid to many 
of the most prominent artists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The two hunting and fishing groups, ordered by 
Louis XV from Adam the elder for the gardens at Choisy 
and subsequently presented by him to Frederic the Great, 
cost (in 1756) 52,000 livres (about 160,000 francs) ; a figure of 
Abundantia by the same artist for the cháteau of Choisy 
(in 1758) 10,000 livres.  Bouchardon's famous ' Amor, break- 
ing up the club of Hercules to make arrows ' fetched the enor- 
mous sum of 20,000 livres. Pigalle, who had received 24,000 
livres for an amor in 1750, undertook the memorial of Marshal 
Saxe in the church of St. Thomas at Strasburg for 85,000 
livres (about 300,000 francs), which was paid in four instal- 
ments, although the work was not completed till the reign of 
Louis XVI. 

Rietschel received a fee of 16,500 marks (/825) for the group 
of Goethe and Schiller at Weimar, on which he spent three 
years ; his expenses amounted to 4,800 (£240). Consequently 
when at the height of his fame he did not make on the average 
much more than 3,900 marks (/195) a year, not half as much 
as Zenodorus in a provincial city, even assuming the same 
intrinsic value of money for the first and the nineteenth cen- 
turies. For the model of the eight feet statue of Kant at Königs- 
berg (the brass for which cost more than 10,000 marks) Rauch 
received 6,000 marks, not much more than the fee of Arcesilaus 
for the model of the bowl. 


(e) The Artists 


The extent to which art as a mechanical profession occu- 
pied the field of art proper, and the humble position of the 
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majority of those who practised bofh, could not fail to influ- 
ence the estimation in which art was regarded by persons of 
education. Both these circumstances were bound to cause 
those who were not intelligent enough to understand the real 
nature of the two, to regard art and technical skill as more or 
less synonymous, and the true artist as merely a superior 
artisan. Certainly, those philosophers who, recognizing 
moral elevation as the only aim worthy of their aspirations, 
speak with contempt of artistic activity, do not mean to depre- 
ciate the fine arts as such. When Plutarch declares that no 
young man, who is inspired by noble sentiments, will ever 
desire to become a Phidias or a Polycletus after he has seen the 
Olympian Zeus or the Argive Hera, he is careful to add, ‘any 
more than he will desire to become an Anacreon, a Philetas 
or an Archilochus, after he has read their poems. For what- 
ever be the enjoyment caused by a graceful work, it does not 
necessarily make its author estimable’. These expressions 
of Plutarch by no means show (as has been argued) a con- 
tempt for artists as no better than ordinary artisans, but on 
the contrary put them on a level with the greatest poets. On 
the other hand Seneca, who looked upon the creations of art 
as objects of luxury, and refused them a place amongst the 
studies which trained the mind of the young to morality 
(grammar, music, geometry and astronomy), saw nothing but 
the artisan in the artist : ' while we adore idols, we despise those 
who fashion them’. In particular, the exclusive and exag- 
gerated value attached to a literary and rhetorical education 
was combined with contempt for the fine arts and their pro- 
fessors. This certainly is Plutarch’s point of view, when he 
puts not merely Alcamenes and Nesiotes, but even Ictinus 
in the same class as all those common people and artisans, who 
know nothing of oratory ; and in the same spirit Lucian, a 
man of really artistic tastes, in his Dream introduces Sculpture 
as an uneducated, uncouth, horny-handed and dirty woman, 
while Rhetoric appears as a brilliant personality, who declares 
that even Polycletus and Phidias themselves must have ap- 
peared common artisans to the admirers oftheir works. Philo- 
stratus, who numbers poets, musicians, astronomers, and the 
best rhetoricians amongst the sages ,at least consents to include 
painters and sculptors, together with sailors and coun- 
trymen, amongst the semi-sages, 'provided they follow the 
R.L.M.—II. Y 
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Horae ; for even these arts approximate to wisdom °. Accord- 
ing to Galen, the arts and sciences to be chiefly recommended 
when choosing a profession are medicine, rhetoric, music, 
geometry, arithmetic, reckoning, astronomy, grammar and 
jurisprudence ; to these a man may add, if he pleases, painting 
and the plastic art. Speaking generally, we may assume 
that artists, like the arts themselves, were more highly esteemed 
in the Greek than in the Roman world at that period. 

Of the two figurative arts (pictorial or plastic representation), 
it is clear that the plastic, even during the period of Roman 
domination, was almost entirely in the hands of Greeks by birth 
oreducation. Virgil, with genuine Roman arrogance, declared 
that the nation which was destined to conquer and rule the 
world need not trouble to dispute the superiority of others 
in giving life to bronze and producing living features from 
marble. Of all the well-known sculptors of the Roman period 
very few (such as Coponius) could be considered Romans by 
birth. At Rome, during the last days of the republic as well 
as under the empire, it was Greeks (especialy Athenians) 
and Greeks from Asia Minor who produced the most admired 
masterpieces, were engaged in the most important artistic 
undertakings, and received the largest fees. The statue of 
Venus Genetrix in the temple [dedicated by Julius Caesar in 
46 was the work of Arcesilaus ; it was the Athenian Diogenes 
who adorned the pantheon of Agrippa with caryatides and 
Statues ; the artists, generally working in pairs, who, accord- 
ing to Pliny, ‘ filled the imperial palaces with the most famous 
statues ', were all Greeks. 

The case of painting was quite different. ' Thanks to their 
adherence to the ancient tradition of covering the walls with 
stucco the Italians early attained a certain skill in mural 
painting’. One reason why the Romans preferred painting 
to the plastic art was that it lent itself much better to the faith- 
ful and vivid representation of events. In ancient times 
painting was considered no disgrace to men of the highest birth. 
Thus, in 304 B.c., one of the Fabian gens decorated the temple 
of Salus with pictures, highly praised by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, which were in existence until the temple was burnt 
during the reign of Claudius. The surname Pictor became 
hereditary in the family of this Fabius. After the time of 
Pacuvius, whose life extends to the period of the Gracchi, 
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painting certainly was not practised by ' respectable people ' 
to use the expression of Pliny. It is probable that the Roman 
artists gradually gave place to Greek, who were more highly 
educated and invaded the city in ever increasing numbers ; 
the longer and more generally painting was practised by 
foreigners, slaves, and freedmen, the less honourable it was 
considered for Romans. Valerius Maximus considered it 
incomprehensible that a Fabius should have devoted himself 
to so low an occupation without being ashamed of it. 

But still, painting was always thought more highly of than 
the plastic art, and even in imperial times it was never entirely 
in the hands of the Greeks. For painting Pliny was able to 
use a Roman monograph by one Fabius Vestalis and bio- 
graphies of painters by Cornelius Nepos ; for the plastic art 
his only Roman authorities were antiquarian and  mis- 
cellaneous works and encyclopaedias. During the reign of 
Augustus a boy of distinguished family (Quintus Pedius) was 
brought up as a painter; but he was dumb, and all the pro- 
fessions suitable to his rank were closed to him. Certainly, 
Pliny saw some fine paintings at Verona by a Roman knight 
named  Turpilius. Fabullus, a brilliant though serious 
painter, who only worked a few hours a day, standing on his 
scaffolding, always wearing his toga with a dignified air, was 
chiefly employed in Nero's Golden House. Cornelius Pinus 
and Attius Priscus painted the interior of the temple of Honos 
and Virtus restored by Vespasian. Under Augustus the 
Roman painter Ludius (or Sextus Tadius) introduced a hellen- 
istic style of decoration, which enjoyed great vogue ; the skilful 
manner in which he satisfied the demands of the luxury of 
the period, his keen observation, his humour and thorough 
acquaintance with the means of representation, stamp him 
as a genuinely Roman artist. 

To judge from the frequent occurrence of female names 
on ancient paintings, women also appear to have practised 
the art to a considerable extent. In 1847 the tomb of a 
female artist was discovered at Saint Médard-des-Prés in La 
Vendée near the remains of a villa, in which fragments of 
delightful trescoes were found. Besides the skeleton of the 
deceased, the tomb contained a rich assortment of painter's 
requisites. According to Justin Martyr, women also practised 
as sculptors. At least he mentions as a proof of the licentious- 
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ness of the makers of idols, that they seduced the female 
slaves who assisted them in their work, But perhaps they may 
only have been models whom he had seen in the workshops, 
whose relations with the artists caused him such offence. 
Further, the technique of sculpture, as of painting, persisted 
in the West also till the last days of antiquity. 

Architecture is the only art in which the Romans showed any 
creative activity. Corresponding as it were to a national 
taste, it was the only art which could not only effectively pro- 
mote theambitious aims of the State and its universal dominion, 
but also adequately expressed the consciousness of its right 
to the empire of the world. While dependent upon Greek 
influence in all other departments of art, in architecture the 
Romans have created those absolutely original works which, 
in spite of thousands of years, even at the present day, produce 
an effect so powerful and ' almost stupefying '— works with 
which Greek art has nothing to compare. When Frontinus 
proudly asks whether the inert masses of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids or the useless splendour of the famous Greek buildings 
can be compared with the Roman aqueducts, he is merely 
giving expression to a point of view, which although partial 
is not without justification. 

The absolute necessity and the high importance of architec- 
ture in public as well as private life explain why it was con- 
sidered the most respectable of all arts, and placed by Cicero 
on a level with the profession of medicine. Probably it was 
the most lucrative art, not only in Rome but in all the large 
towns of the empire, and consequently overcrowded. In the 
ranks of architects Roman citizens were found by the side of 
slaves, freedmen and foreigners in republican as well as im- 
perial times. The work of Vitruvius on architecture was not 
the first Roman treatise on the subject. Of the famous 
imperial architects known to us, the only one of whom it can 
be affirmed with certainty that he was not a Roman is Apollo- 
dorus of Damascus, who superintended Trajan's buildings, 
and in ror constructed the bridge over the Danube. Tacitus 
mentions as Nero's architects Severus and Celer (perhaps an 
imperial freedman), ‘who possessed sufficient talent and 
boldness to attempt what Nature appeared torefuse’. Domi- 
tian’s palace was built by Rabirius, who, according to Martial, 
had taken the starry heavens as a worthy model; Hadrian’s 
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architect Decrianus was certainly a Roman. Pliny the Younger 
intrusted the building of a temple of Ceres to a certain Mustius, 
who skilfully surmounted the difficulties of the ground. The 
constructor of the bridge of Alcantara and an imperial temple 
connected with it on a rock near the Tagus is known to us 
from some verses hewn in stone, according to which, ‘ this 
bridge, which will stand as long as the universe shall last, 
was built by Lacer, famous for his divine art’. The name of 
the builder of the Pont du Gard, according to an inscription 
discovered on the spot, was Veranius ; on an arch at Antipolis 
(Antibes) Sextus Julius (his third name is mutilated) is named 
as its constructor. Even in the eastern provinces buildings 
were constructed by Roman architects. Costunius Rufinus 
built the temple of Zeus Asclepius at Pergamus, while 
Galen (after 147) was studying there under Satyrus; the 
name of this architect was known even in Byzantine times, 
and the temple was considered one of the wonders of the world. 


(f) Artistic Feeling 


A comparatively small number of the many thousands of 
artists, who exercised their craft during the early centuries 
throughout the empire, are known to us by name, and nearly 
all of these only from their own inscriptions on their works. 
Notwithstanding the frequent allusions to artistic undertak- 
ings of all kinds the artists who carried them out are hardly 
ever mentioned. This is partly to be explained by the sub- 
ordinate position held by artists in society, and also by the 
fact that artistic production was far more frequently the work 
of associations than of individuals, who being merely the 
instruments of a corporation were held in little regard. On 
the other hand, as already shown, the arts were not regarded 
as important and valuable for Roman civilization in them- 
selves, but only so far as they were indispensable means to 
the attainment of ends universally and persistently kept in view. 
Lastly, the artistic production of that age appeared less im- 
portant to contemporaries than it does to us, since they mea- 
sured it by the standard of the creations of the Greek art at 
its best. At a time when works of the period from Phidias 
to Lysippus were so common, the lack of originality, the exalta- 
tion of the formal over the intellectual element, even in the 
most brilliant, imposing and graceful productions, could not 
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fail to strike all, even the least intelligent, who saw the two 
side by side. It is easy to understand why interest in art 
was by preference directed towards the past. But even then 
its nature and intensity were by no means identical in the 
Roman and Greek world; rather, this is just one of the 
departments in which the diversity of the two civilizations 
can be best appreciated even by us. 

The victorious campaigns of the Romans in Greek countries 
after the conquest of Syracuse (212), and the spoils accumu- 
lated by generals, governors and emperors for two centuries 
and a half down to the time of Nero, filled Rome even to excess 
with an incredible number of the most perfect Greek works 
ofart. Theimpression created by this incomparable collection 
of masterpieces, which attracted even the indifferent and hos- 
tile, was supplemented by the journeys in Greece undertaken 
with increasing frequency for pleasure or instruction by the 
Romans after the conquest of Corinth. Lastly, the Romans 
found their attention in many ways directed towards the fine 
arts by Greek literature, which more and more came to be 
recognized as the basis of all higher culture. Certainly, there 
is nothing to show that the original Greek works on the sub- 
ject, which Pliny has utilized in his description of the world, 
were much read by the Romans. On the other hand, the 
epigrammatic and rhetorical literature of the Greeks contri- 
buted to spread a knowledge and criticism of art. The Greek 
specialists in the theory of oratory, whose writings were con- 
tinually used and consulted by the Romans as authorities 
and guides in this science which dominated their entire educa- 
tional system, were fond of comparing the development and 
various styles of oratory with those of the fine arts, and bor- 
rowed many technical artistic expressions for the terminology 
of rhetoric, which were adopted and circulated by the Roman 
writers on the art of oratory. Then, epigrammatic poetry, 
specially cultivated in Greece after the time of Alexander the 
Great, showed a marked predilection for the fine arts, and 
attempted to reproduce, by witticisms and badinage, the 
impression created by important works. Many of these poets, 
during the last days of the republic and the early empire, 
visited Rome, where they found inexhaustible material and 
ever fresh incitement to this sort of poetry in miniature ; and 
we can easily understand how the Romans, who had little 
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time and stillless taste for artistic studies, gladly embraced 
the opportunity of obtaining, without any trouble to them- 
selves, information about much discussed works by the aid of 
these brief and characteristic judgments, whether really or 
only apparently appropriate, which were passed on from one 
to another by word of mouth. The criticisms in matters of 
art which we find in Pliny, nearly all taken from these Greek 
epigrams, show that this was no uncommon occurrence ; it is 
possible that Pliny found a ready-made collection of them in 
the work of the sculptor Pasitales on the most celebrated 
masterpieces of art in the world. 

One of Varro's chief works shows that the Romans already 
recognized in the fine arts a very important element of uni- 
versal civilization. Certainly, in his encyclopaedia, which 
treated of the nine chief arts and sciences, he has only given a 
place to architecture ; but in his collection of 700 portraits of 
famous men bearing their signatures, he admitted painters and 
sculptors to the company of kings, generals, statesmen, poets, 
writers, savants, and architects. This, like all Varro's works, 
exercised a great influence upon education in general, in later 
times as wellas his own. Lucretius also includes paintings 
and the plastic art, as well as poetry, amongst the acquisitions 
of an advanced civilization, which gave charm to life. The 
detailed consideration of the history of art and artists, given 
in Pliny the elder's description of the world (written more than 
a century later) gives us reason to assume an increased interest 
in such things in educated Roman circles, the more so as the 
author himself was quite ignorant of artistic matters. 

We do not know how far Varro's demand, that young girls 
should be taught painting, was realized ; but amongst the 
female painters whose names often occur on pictures there 
may probably have been some amateurs. The example of 
Aemilius Paulus, who allowed his sons to receive instruction 
from Greek painters and sculptors, may well have found imi- 
tators even in imperial times in the circles where a Greek edu- 
cation was specially favoured. In his early years Nero assidu- 
ously handled the paint-brush and modeller's stick. Hadrian 
also zealously devoted himself to these two arts, and even when 
emperor dabbled in painting. Marcus Aurelius was instructed 
in the same art by the Greek Diognetus, who seems also to 
have been a philosopher and in other respects to have influ- 
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enced his education. Alexander Severus, whose education 
was entirely Greek, ‘was an excellent painter’; Elagabalus 
(Heliogabalus) also practised this art, and Valentinian was an 
amateur painter and sculptor. Although the case of two 
emperors brought up in Syria proves nothing about education 
at Rome, yet the number of royal artists is sufficiently large 
to allow us to assume that the instruction of the young in the 
fine arts and the resulting dilettantism of their later life, was 
by no means uncommon among the upper classes of the capital 
atalltimes. It is equally clear that this dilettantism was by 
no means looked upon as objectionable initself. If Titedius 
Labeo (proconsul of Narbonensis) was ridiculed, and even 
insulted, for boasting about his skill in small panel pictures, it 
was not his dilettantism, but his ostentatious parade of it, 
that gave offence. However, if we compare these few in- 
stances of Roman dilettantism in the fine arts with the numer- 
ous proofs of their dilettantism in music, we obtain the im- 
pression that the former was by far less common than the latter. 

Naturally, the Romans, when travelling for pleasure or 
instruction (especially in Greece and Asia Minor) did not fail 
to inspect the works of art, especially those which a fairly well- 
read man might be expected to know at least by reputation. 
They were even made the object of special journeys. But 
there is nothing to show that this interest in art was anything 
more than a superficial curiosity concerned with externalities, 
being chiefly aroused by the celebrity of the work and the 
artist. These journeys were mainly undertaken from his- 
torical interest, and the majority of the travellers no doubt 
felt, like Atticus, that even the splendour of the incomparable 
masterpieces of Athens was less attractive than their historical 
reminiscences. The accumulation of works of art by private 
persons at Rome is no proof of a wide-spread artistic feeling. 
The mere knowledge of their expensiveness was sufficient to 
make even those who had no more idea of their value than the 
uncultured conqueror of Corinth regard them as desirable 
spoil ; and the store of works of art in Greek countries was 
inexhaustible enough to satisfy the greed of the Romans to the 
full In course of time, marble columns, carpets, tables of 
citrus wood, silver ware, magnificent vessels, statues, and 
paintings were considered indispensable for the decoration of 
the houses and villas of the rich. No special amateurism 
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was needed to form collections, so enormous was the supply of 
works of art and so great the facilities for acquiring them or 
obtaining them by plunder. By the time of Augustus picture 
galleries were so common that in Vitruvius’s plan of a great 
house a large hall towards the north for this purpose was 
consideredindispensable; inlater times, collectionsof sculptures 
also became general. 

If these collections also contained works of living artists, 
they are never mentioned ; and even if they did not consist 
for the most part of old pictures and statues, these were at 
least regarded as the most valuable, if not the only valuable 
part of the collection, It is often expressly stated that ama- 
teurs and collectors, such as Julius Caesar and Damasippus, 
who had a mania for collecting old statues, were specially 
anxious to procure them. Picture galleries, says Pliny, are 
stuffed with old pictures. In the case of silver ware special 
regard was had to antiquity, almost the only criterion of value 
of the works of an almost vanished art; carved work, which 
was worn almost beyond recognition, was prized above all. 
Some antiquarians even preferred the incunabula of art ——the 
‘almost coarse’ pictures of an Aglaophon and a Polygnotus 
to those of later artists, according to Quintilian, who with 
justice charges them with parading their superior knowledge 
of art. Augustus had a preference for the affectedly antique 
productions of Bupalus and Athenis of Chios (sixth century), 
and set up statues of both on the pediment of the temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine and in nearly all the other temples 
erected by him in Rome. This taste seems to have been most 
general during the reign of Hadrian. Generally speaking, 
however, ‘ ancient works of art' meant those of Greek art at 
its best or even of the period of the Diadochi. The authors of 
the ‘ works of the ancients ’, which Statius saw in the villa of 
Manilius Vopiscus at Tibur, are not mentioned by name; 
among the old pictures and paintings in the villa of Pollius 
Felix at Sorrentum were works by Apelles, Phidias (early 
period), Polycletus and Myron ; in the collection of ' ancient 
works' belonging to Novius Vindex there were bronzes by 
Myron and Polycletus, marble sculptures by Praxiteles, ivory 
carvings by Phidias, and pictures in which the touch of ' the 
old Apelles’ could be recognized. The names, thus casually 
mentioned, are nearly always those of artists of the first rank, 
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especially Polycletus. In Juvenal, when a rich man's house 
is burnt down, one of his friends who have clubbed together 
to furnish a new one, brings ‘something exquisite’ by Eu- 
phranor and Polycletus. In fact, the latter was considered 
by many the first among artists, the master in the representa- 
tion of youthful beauty, who ' never ventured beyond beard- 
less cheeks ’, whose works were distinguished for perfection of 
form more than depth of conception. Next to him, Myron 
is perhaps most frequently mentioned, whose figures of men 
and animals were especially impressive from their truthfulness 
to nature ; more of their work was to be seen at Rome than of 
that of Phidias, whose masterpieces remained in Greece. 
Vitruvius calls them both representatives of the plastic art, 
as Apelles of painting. Artists of the times subsequent to 
Alexander the Great or the last days of the republic, amongst 
whom Pasitales and Arcesilaus were prominent, are practically 
never included among the ‘old masters’. On the one hand, 
the accumulation by private persons of reputed ancient works 
of art, such as that of Domitius Tullus which filled a huge park, 
and the bandying about of the most famous names ; on the 
other, the technical excellence of the art of that period and the 
great activity with which it reproduced antique and classical 
works, make it almost certain that collectors were often de- 
ceived by artists and dealers, and purchased copies instead of 
originals. Martial says of some one who boasted of his original 
paintings and real silver-goblets, that his friends were just as 
genuine as his collection. For the early empire we have 
express testimony that such forgeries were frequent and notori- 
ous. The fabulist Phaedrus says that, if he borrows the name 
of Aesop, it is only to enhance the value of his wares, ‘ after 
the manner of many artists of our time, who inscribe the name 
of Praxiteles on their new marbles, or that of Myron on polished 
silver, or that of Pausias on a picture. Thus spiteful envy 
always exalts counterfeit antiquity above contemporary ex- 
cellence '. A Greek author under Hadrian states that Phidias 
had allowed his favourite Agoracritus to pass himself off as the 
author of the Rhamnusian Nemesis by means of an inscription 
on the statue, and adds: ‘in like manner many others have 
inscribed some one else’s name on their works ’. 

Mention in the literature of the period of works by great 
artists, of which nothing further is known, should be received 
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with caution. It is certainly possible that a vase with fishes 
carved in relief, a cicada, a bee, and a fly by Phidias were in 
existence, but we cannot believe it on the mere statement of 
Martial (which admits of another interpretation) or of the 
Emperor Julian. Work in precious metals (the toreutic art 
and caelatura) was ‘one of the chief fields of artistic fraud ’, 
since the furnishing of sideboards with ' old ' silver ware and of 
collections with 'original goblets' was the favourite artistic 
luxury. But the flourishing period of the toreutic art was 
brief, the number of famous artists small. The only authentic 
work with which Mentor, the greatest of them, the Benvenuto 
Cellini of antiquity,’was credited by connoisseurs, was four pairs 
of cups. In shops and collections, on the other hand, they 
seem to have been by no means uncommon. Martial describes 
a shop dealing in costly objets de luxe, where, besides statues by 
Polycletus, ' cups ennobled by the hand of Mentor ' were pro- 
curable ; and he regularly uses this name when speaking of old 
original works in silver. Although connoisseurs could only 
be deceived by good copies (such as those of Zenodorus after 
Calamis), there were doubtless many amateurs and collectors 
of the stamp of Trimalchio in Petronius, who had aspecial 
fancy for silver work and owned cups on which was represented 
‘the slaying of her sons by Cassandra, the dead boys lying so 
naturally that you would think they were real; and the shut- 
ting up of Niobe in the Trojan horse by Daedalus ’ (Medea slay- 
ing her children and the cow of Pasiphaé being really intended). 
He concludes the catalogue of his plate with the remark 
that it was all very massive. The passion for bronze works, 
especially of Corinthian bronze (the mixing of which was a lost 
secret), was almost as great. Nevertheless, there were always 
artists ready to produce work of this material, who probably 
often deceived connoisseurs, although they pretended to be 
able to recognize the genuine article by the smell. 

It is certainly no mere accident that stress is so often 
laid upon externalities (such as antiquity, rarity, expensive 
material) in accounts of the artistic collections of the period ; 
no doubt a great part of the collectors attached supreme 
importance to those qualities which they could most easily 
appreciate. Historical interest may also have been taken into 
consideration in various ways. Objects which had belonged 
to famous persons were much sought after and commanded a 
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high price: the earthen lamp of Epictetus 3,000 drachmae, 
the staff of Peregrinus Proteus a talent. The value of the 
diamond, presented to the beautiful Jewish princess Berenice 
by her brother Agrippa II, was enhanced by her having worn 
it on her finger. When Caligula put up certain imperial jewels 
to auction, the fact that they had belonged to Germanicus or 
Agrippina, Antony or Augustus, was taken into consideration 
in fixing the price for those who were forced to purchase, 
whether they wanted to do so or not. At the banquets of the 
rich the guests had not merely to convince themselves of the 
weight of the silver by lifting it, but had also to listen to a 
detailed history of every article. Juvenal describes a ship- 
wreck, in which some chased silver vessels were thrown over- 
board, which were said to have been used by Philip of Macedon. 
Caracalla had some weapons and drinking vessels, which had 
belonged to Alexander the Great, the object of his special 
reverence. Martial, who when it was necessary knew how 
to treat such relics as a plank from the ship Argo with respectful 
awe, could not endure being forced to listen at table to ' the 
smoke-begrimed genealogies ’ of the silver cups placed before 
the guests, which were supposed to have originally belonged 
to Nestor, Achilles or Dido. In thecase of pictures and sculp- 
tures also, the spectators probably had to listen to their early 
history. The little Hercules by Lysippus in the collection of 
Novius Vindex was said to have been in the possession of 
Alexander the Great, Hannibal and Sulla. 

Probably collectors, more than any others, laid claim to 
being connoisseurs, and Trimalchio declares that he would not 
sell his artistic judgment at any price. Yet, as at all times, 
pretension was commoner than real knowledge. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who knew more about art than most Romans, 
seems only to have credited experienced artists with the 
capacity for settling the authorship of anonymous works and 
distinguishing copies from originals ; however, according to 
Statius, Novius Vindex possessed the first to a remarkable 
degree. Damasippus, as Horace makes him say, had devoted 
himself to testing the genuineness of Corinthian bronze, to 
judging defects in sculpture or roughness in casting, to putting 
prices on statues ; the latter quality stamps him as a connois- 
seur, for then as now connoisseurs were fond of parading their 
expert knowledge by valuing works of art. Of course, they 
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were always talking about ' mixing of bronze’, ‘contours ', 
‘shading ’, ‘ proportions ' and the like, of which laymen con- 
fessed themselves ignorant; for it was generally recognized 
that special training was requisite in judging works of art. 

Naturally, the amateurs and enthusiasts, who are frequently 
mentioned and set down as fools from the Stoic as well as the 
strictly Roman point of view, far outnumbered the connois- 
seurs. Theopponents of Greek culture had already reproached 
Marcellus with having led his countrymen into the evil habit 
of wasting time in artistic gossip, the result of the plunder of 
Syracuse. Slaves (especially Greek), who had the opportunity 
of examining the abundant stores of art in Rome, often 
neglected their duties ; at any rate, the jurist Venuleius, in 
enumerating the faults of slaves, which a seller is bound to point 
out, mentions as mental defects, together with the mania for 
shows and a propensity to lying, a mania for incessantly gazing 
at pictures. 

Thus, neither the enormous art collections ofthe Romans 
nor the wholesale employment of art for decorations and monu- 
ments prove the spread of any real artistic feeling. The 
accumulation of ancient works of art was only a form of Roman 
love of splendour, which with all its magnificence had some- 
thing barbaric about it; the lords of the world aimed at 
possessing and enjoying, as far as was possible, all the precious 
things of the world, and at surrounding themselves with every- 
thing that could impart magnificence and splendour to life. 
Hence they dragged off to Rome the most famous works in all 
branches of art, but their appropriation of these treasures was 
only material. It was just the multitude of the impressions 
that dulled their effect, as Pliny rightly recognized, the more so 
as quietness and silence, indispensable to artistic contempla- 
tion, were impossible amidst the restless stress and movement 
of Rome. Very few had time to become absorbed in works 
of art ; the majority were content to acquire a hasty and super- 
ficial knowledge of them. Tacitus, by way of characterizing 
the prevalent indifference to poetry, says that any one who 
had once seen a famous poet was satisfied and went his way, 
as if he had just seen a statue or picture. 

As a matter of fact, notwithstanding all the new and old 
artistic splendour of Rome and the Empire, the fine arts 
never exercised any influence over the general progress of 
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Roman civilization ; Roman literature, regarded as a whole, 
provides an unexceptionable and irrefutable proof oí this. 
Of the numerous poets and literary men of different periods, 
many of whom, the chief lights of their age, may fairly be 
regarded by us as its worthy representatives, there is hardly 
one who displays any interest in or knowledge of the fine arts. 
This varied literature, extending over centuries, and coming 
into contact in all directions with all important interests, 
during the first centuries of the Christian era is almost 
exclusively directed to the consideration of the present. 
Distributing alike praise and blame in its examination of the 
intellectual conditions of the age, it shows no trace of an 
appreciation of what really constitutes the essence of art, 
no expression of genuine emotion caused by its masterpieces. 
Wherever art is mentioned, it is spoken of unintelligently and 
contemptuously, or without sympathy or warmth. Although 
many individual Romans may have penetrated the nature of 
Greek art, on the whole it has always remained unknown and 
alien to Roman civilization. 

If there still remained any doubt, whether the impression 
produced by Roman literature as a whole definitely proves the 
absence of artistic feeling amongst the Romans, such doubt is 
removed by a comparison of contemporary Greek literature. 
The sympathy and intelligence lacking in the one are unques- 
tionably to be found in the other ; it is obvious that in this 
department the contrast between Greek and Roman civili- 
zation is uncompromisingly maintained. The ever lively 
national feeling of the Greeks would of itself lead us to expect 
that their attitude towards these creations of their great past 
would be far more sympathetic than that of the Romans. 

While Tacitus believes that he can best indicate a 
superficial and cursory knowledge by comparing it with the 
contemplation of works of art, Plutarch laments that the 
‘majority’ regarded an absorbed contemplation of objects 
of art more important than reflection upon their own lives. 
‘The majority believe’, as Arcesilaus said, ‘that we must 
closely examine poems, pictures and statues and review all 
their details in the mind and with the eyes, while leaving un- 
heeded our own life, which offers many by no means unattrac- 
tive subjects for contemplation '. All the remarks of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus show independent criticism of painting and 
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sculpture; on the other hand, the judgments of Roman 
writers upon eloquence in their comparisons of the art of 
oratory with the fine arts are evidently borrowed from books, 
and even the tasteful and refined Quintilian at times betrays 
a certain hesitation on this subject. To explain his remark 
that natural gifts can do much without culture, the latter 
nothing without the former, he makes the following compari- 
son: had Praxiteles attempted to carve a statue out of a 
millstone, Ishould have preferred an unhewn block of Parian 
marble ; but had the artist completed a work from the latter, 
its value would consist more in his work than in the marble. 
Consequently, he considered a good material more valuable 
than work done with bad material by a good artist. A later 
Greek historian Memnon (in the history of his native town 
Heraclea on the Euxine) describes in detail the attributes of a 
statue of Hercules carried away from there by Aurelius Cotta 
(club, lion's skin, bow and quiver), ' executed, in beauty of 
proportion, grace and technical skill, in a style inferior to none 
of the most valued works'. A Roman writer would hardly 
have spoken so enthusiastically of such a subject even in the 
most detailed description. In his account of the fire under 
Nero, Tacitus mentions the loss of numerous Greek master- 
pieces in two words, Suetonius notatall And when Herodian 
compares the youthful Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) with the 
beautiful statues of the youthful Dionysus in beauty, youth- 
ful bloom and delicacy of form, it cannot be considered as 
accidentalthat no such comparison is to be found in any Roman 
historian. In Plutarch's treatise on the famous men of Athens 
its painters are spoken of at length ; the section on sculptors 
is lost. Also in Greek geographical works, amongst the things 
for which individual places are noteworthy, their works of 
art and native artists, even such as were little known, are 
included. The dry, meagre, and external notices of works of 
art in Pausanias certainly do not show any love or knowledge 
of art, and even the affected enthusiasm in the descriptions 
of the Philostrati says nothing for the artistic feeling of the 
authors. Works of art such as scenes from nature, were just 
the subjects on which the stylists loved to display their learn- 
ing. Art and nature aroused the interest of the sophists, 
both Greek and Roman, not for what they were in themselves, 
but only so far as they afforded an opportunity of exhibiting 
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their literary skill. The same remarks are applicable to the 
descriptions of nature and art in Apuleius as to those of his 
Greek models. 

What a difference there is between this painfully elaborated 
enthusiasm and the language, full of warmth and feeling, which 
the irresistible effect of the statue of Olympian Zeus inspired 
in Dio of Prusa! The sight of this masterpiece, he declares, 
would astound even irrational creatures, and no man, however 
miserable and overwhelmed with sorrow he might be, could 
help forgetting in the presence of this image all the terrors 
and burdens of life; such light and grace has art bestowed 
upon it! The criticism of this ideal of Zeus, which he puts 
into the mouth of Phidias, ‘the wise and marvellous author 
of this magnificent work', the friend and companion of 
Pericles, expresses a lofty idea of the importance and power of 
representation of the fine arts, combined with an admirable 
and in many respects striking appreciation of the difference 
between art and poetry. Lucian, finally, of all the writers 
of antiquity shows the most comprehensive knowledge and 
the most thorough understanding of art; his judgment is 
always independent, his taste follows the best models, his 
talent for characterizing works of art by a few features, or 
reproducing their effect in an enthusiastic description, is no 
ordinary one, as is shown in particular in his description 
of the Aphrodite of Cnidus by Praxiteles. For the rest, 
Lucian's interest also was almost exclusively directed towards 
the most flourishing period of Greek art; the keener his eye 
became, the less worthy of his attention did the productions 
of later ages appear. In the same spirit Galen declares that 
the inferior education of his time and the fact that wealth was 
more highly prized than virtue, explained how it was that 
there were no masters such as Phidias among sculptors, Apelles 
among painters, or Hippocrates among physicians. Thus 
also Aristides calls those the greatest masters, who reached 
the highest by going beyond earlier art and made their 
predecessors seem children in comparison with them. 

If, then, contemporary art is treated with no more consider- 
ation in the Greek literature of the imperial period than in 
Roman, the causes of this phenomenon are diametrically 
opposite in the two cases. Measured by the high standard set 
by the true artistic feeling of the Greeks, its value might easily 
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be underrated ; whereas the Romans, who in general had no 
idea of the real and independent value of art, regarded it only 
as one means amongst others of refining the enjoyments of 
life and of perpetuating the memory of persons and things. 
If we only possessed the two literatures, we should have no 
idea of what the fine arts even then were capable of producing, 
nor of the astonishing extent to which the need of artistic 
ornamentation and monumental representation had pervaded 
all classes of society, nor the enormous development of activity 
which it called forth in sculpture and painting. Yet how rich 
was this civilization, which was accustomed to dispose of the 
productions of art to an extent inconceivable to the modern 
world,which reckoned amongst the least of its possessions and 
carelessly scattered broadcast those treasures, whose immensity 
humiliates and fills us with astonishment ! 


II. MUSIC 


Like every people whose organization is sufficiently ad- 
vanced, the Romans had their own music and song from the 
earliest times ; but their modest instruments and doubtless 
simple melodies were reduced to silence, in the temples and 
on the stage, by the richer and more artistic sounds of Greek 
music. In the face of this art, introduced from without in a 
high stage of development, the native art was unable to hold 
its ground. In vain the old Roman party, hostile to every- 
thing that came from abroad, succeeded in 115 B.c., in passing 
a measure to prohibit the use of all musical instruments, except 
the Italian short flute with a few holes. Roman music, as an 
art in the highest sense, never existed, only Greek music trans- 
ferred to Roman soil. 

The art which the Romans took over from the Greeks was 
essentially different from modern music, and being less inde- 
pendent and completely subordinate to poetry, with which it 
was far more intimately connected than our own, it never 
possessed its importance. Musical recitative was an indis- 
pensable element of artistic form for most kinds of poetry, 
even those which according to modern ideas are entirely ex- 
cluded from the domain of musical composition. Juvenal 
defines a poet as one who combines the eloquence of words 
with the harmonies of music. 


R.L.M.—II. Z 
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Itis well known that ancient tragedy and comedy resembled 
our opera and vaudeville far more than our ordinary plays. 
The Roman drama, in addition to spoken scenes, included 
musical interiudes (Cantica) sung to the flute, melodramatic 
and recitative, as well as choral scenes properly so called ; it 
was usually preceded by an overture. All lyric poetry was 
intended to be set to music and accompanied by stringed 
instruments ; it was, in fact, regarded as ' songs written for 
the lyre’, especially choral, for whenever possible they were 
executed by choruses. This applies not only to the odes of 
the Greek lyric poets, such as Anacreon, Sappho and Alcaeus, 
which to all appearance were frequently chanted in imperial 
times, but also to those of Horace, which he himself calls 
‘words to be associated with the strings of the lyre’; and 
since there can be no doubt that they were intended to be sung 
with instrumental accompaniment, in spite of the absence of 
positive testimony we may assume thatthey were. Aristides 
was directed by Aesculapius in a dream to devote himself to 
songs and poetry, to learn music and to keep boys for the 
purpose; also at the bidding of thegod (and of Minerva) he 
composed paeans and hymns on different gods, which were 
sung by his boys. Now, if the hendecasyllables of the Younger 
Pliny were sung to the accompaniment of the lyre and cithara, 
we may believe the same of the hendecasyllables of Catullus, 
There is express testimony of the musical recital of elegiac 
poetry to the accompaniment of flutes in earlier times ; this 
was the case with the paraenetic elegies of Theognis, who states 
that young men would sing the name of Cyrnus to the notes 
of the short flute ; theelegies of Mimnermus, Phocylides and 
Tyrtaeus were similarly treated. Ovid expresses the hope 
that his Heroides may be sung in the future by a skilled vocal- 
ist. Gellius describes a banquet given in the country near 
Rome by a young and wealthy musical friend, a native of 
Asia Minor. He kept excellent choirs of girls and boys, who 
after dinner sang 'in a pleasing manner' to the accompani- 
ment of the cithara several poems ot Anacreon and Sappho 
and graceful love elegies of more modern poets. ‘ The verses 
of the poet and composer Seikilus, chiselled on his tomb at 
Aidin with musical notes and rhythmical marks over them, are 
Anacreontic in style’. If elegiac distichs were also sung at 
that time, the recitation at the same banquet of distichs of the 
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old Roman poets, Valerius Aedituus, Porcius Licinus and 
Quintus Catulus by the rhetor Julianus mustalso have been 
realsong ; but as the old song, essentially a recitative, approx- 
imated more or less to declamation, the words canere (sing) 
and dicere (speak) could be used alternately and indifferently. 
The positive statement that Virgil's idylls were recited on the 
stage by singers is to be literally understood. Such recitations 
were often accompanied by rhythmic gestures, so that the 
execution was partly operatic, partly dumb show. Ovid in 
exile was cheered by the news that his poems were often 
‘danced ' on the stage amidst applause. Although we know 
nothing definite about this mode of representation, the analogy 
of pantomimes renders it probable that the text (e.g., of the 
Heroides) was sung by a sort of chorus, while a dancer expressed 
the action in dumb show. And when we read of the epics of 
Virgil and Homer being 'sung', the word is probably to be 
taken literally, song in this case approximating more closely 
to recitation than in other classes of poetry. 

In the middle ages also, the connexion between poetry and 
music was for a long time most intimate. The French 
jongleurs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries sang their 
romances to the accompaniment of the three-stringed Arabic 
violin. In Germany, as in France, 'a distinction between 
“ singing " and “speaking,” between musical execution and 
recitation of poems was only gradually established. Song and 
instrumental music were usually combined, and the court poet 
had to invent not merely the words but also the melody, which 
he accompanied on the harp, the fiddle, or the Rotte (a stringed 
instrument partaking of the nature of both)’. As late as the 
end of the sixteenth century the epics of Ariosto and Tasso were 
everywhere sung to the lute. The song of the Servians is 
rather ‘speaking’ than ‘singing’; the monotonous sound of 
the gusla, which has only one string, is only heard at the end 
of the verse. 

The extension of musical execution to nearly all forms of 
poetry in antiquity supposes a relation between words and 
music quite different from that of modern times. In modern 
lyrical compositions the text is in all cases subordinate to the 
music, whereas to a great extent in ancient vocal music the 
melody, like rhythm and metre, was only of secondary import- 
ance; its value consisted in the fidelity with which it was 
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adapted to the text. ‘This is shown in particular by the newly 
discovered Delphic hymns '! 

The Greek musical system was far less comprehensive than 
ours, and lacked its highest and deepest notes. Two octaves 
was regarded as the maximum range for the voice, which, 
however, as a rule preferred the single octave in which it was 
most successful (‘the Delphic hymns, hellenistic in their 
technique, range within an octave and a half’). 

Besides the solo, antiquity was only acquainted with choral 
singing, which, however, only differed from the former in 
that the expression of the melody was strengthened by an 
increased number of voices; it was in unison, part-singing 
being unknown (asis still the case amongst the Greeks and most 
Orientals) and acreation of the middleages. In the ancient 
chorus there was only a difference in octaves, when men and 
boys or men and women sang together. The director of the 
chorus (coryphaeus) stood in the centre, and at the same time 
acted as precentor ; it was of course his duty to keep the singers 
in time and unison. But while there was undoubtedly a lack 
of what we call harmony, the instrumental accompaniment 
must have been heterophonous even in classical times, and 
consequently could deviate from the melody of the song. But 
this accompaniment (which was in a higher key than the sing- 
ing) must not be considered part-song. It was an apposi- 
tion of single tones, which certainly gave the melody a kind 
of harmonic foundation, but claimed no kind of independent 
importance as a second voice in the contrapuntal sense. 

The centre of gravity in instrumental music was not situated 
in the concert of several instruments, but in the solo, that is 
to say, in the effect of a single instrument, the skill of the 
individual artist—a sufficient proof that this kind of music 
was only poorly developed. Inthesame manner, thesimplicity 
or rather scantiness of the means at the disposal of instrumen- 
tation, makes it perfectly intelligible why it was, and was 
bound to remain, entirely subordinate to singing. It was 
practically limited to two instruments, the cithara and the 
flute ; all other instruments, such as the horn and the trumpet 
(for military music), cymbals, kettledrums and other noisy 
instruments (chiefly used at the festivals of Bacchus) being 
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outside the pale of art proper. The hydraulic organ, a later 
invention de luxe, seems to have been given a place amongst 
the acknowledged instruments of art during the empire; it 
was accordingly allowed to compete (though certainly only 
in Rome) for prizes in musical competitions. Quintilian 
bears witness that its power of expression was considerable, 
since he allows its notes the power of alternately exciting and 
calming the audience. 

Among flutes, the simple flute was the special instrument 
of artists and virtuosi, especially Alexandrian. It was, as is 
well known, not a cross flute, but a long one, and seems to 
have most nearly resembled the hautboy. Its tune was not 
soft and mild, adapted to express melancholy and tender- 
ness, but rather wild and passionate ; but, although it is so 
described, it must not be forgotten that a contrast is implied 
with the colourless sound of ancient stringed instruments. 
These latter, the lyre and the cithara (closely akin and fre- 
quently identified forms of the same class) were instruments 
resembling a harp, without a fret-board, with strings of gut 
or sinew (metal strings being unknown to the ancients), whose 
number was gradually increased to eighteen. A number of 
oriental harps also made their way into Greece, which all 
appear to have more or less resembled the psaltery of the 
Assyrians and Hebrews. None of them ever attained the 
importance of the lyre, which, in all sizes, played the part in 
Greek music of the violin family in modern times. It was 
played either with the hands or with a little wand (plectrum), 
the latter being apparently only used in accompanying singing, 
not in simple instrumental performances, since runs and quick 
passages could be better executed with the fingers. The use 
of the bow (an invention of the Arabs) was completely unknown 
in antiquity. 

Ihe lyre and cithara, whose power of tone and expression 
appears to us extremely limited, indisputably took first rank 
in Greek instrumental music, 'since at the same time they 
permitted singing’. For the same reason the cithara was in 
higher repute than the flute, since it was harder to play. The 
virtuosi devoted their chief attention to it; in spite of its 
limited artistic powers, it was difficult to acquire skill in the 
use of it, and perfect execution consequently created the 
greater admiration. Distinguished cithara players (citharoeds) 
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were famed for running over the strings with eloquent finger 
and making them resound as it were with human voice. 

Cithara and flute were also played in concert, or indepen- 
dently, or as the accompaniment of song. But amongst the 
Romans the flute, played alone, rather accompanied dramatic, 
the cithara non-dramatic song, especially lyric choruses ; ‘it 
is the proper instrument in the accompaniment of the Delphic 
hymns’. It was generally recognized that the same kind of 
song was not suited for cithara and flute alike. Older Greek 
music also practised the combination of instruments of the 
same class on special occasions ; thus, there was wedding music 
for two single flutes, a large and a small, which by playing 
together were intended to express the harmony of marriage 
and the precedence of the husband. 

We need hardly point out the great difference between the 
concerto of flute and cithara and our orchestra, between 
ancient instrumental music and modern symphony. In the 
first place, we are at once struck by a peculiarity of ancient 
art, resulting from its strictly idealistic tendency, whereby it 
is especially distinguished from the modern—the uncommon 
moderation in the use of the means with which it endeavours 
to produce its effects. But ancient and modern instrumental 
music are also radically different in their aims. The former 
certainly endeavoured (and to a certain extent succeeded) to 
express and call forth certain moods and emotions; its 
means were also adequate to produce a considerable variety of 
expression, especially in later times. Aristides Quintilianus 
divides instruments into male and female. Among wind instru- 
ments, the trumpet (tuba) belongs to the former, the Phrygian 
flute to the latter ; between both stands the (lower) Pythian 
(more male) and the (higher) chorus flute (more female). Of 
stringed instruments the lyre is male, the sambuca (with short 
strings and high treble tones) female; the polyphthongon 
approximates to the latter, the cithara to the former. Between 
these representative types of the chief kinds of instruments, 
there were yet others. In general the effect of stringed instru- 
ments was considered to be an elevation of the mind into a 
sphere of peaceful rest and untroubled calm, that of wind 
instruments emotional exaltation. Canus, a flute-player who 
was considered unrivalled in the second half of the first 
century, is reputed to have said that if his audience knew how 
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much more enjoyment his playing afforded him than them, 
they would not pay him but would make him pay them ; in 
Philostratus he boasts of his instrument (the Pythian flute) 
that it was capable ofalleviating sorrow, ofincreasing joy, of 
fanning the flame of love, of elevating the devout. 

If ancient music set itself the same tasks as the modern 
symphony, its extremely scanty means prevented it from ever 
approximately performing them in the same manner. Modern 
music transports the hearer from the highest to the lowest 
extremes of mental emotion, affects and touches by the 
expression of the ineffable, calls up spirits of gloom and bright 
forms, which struggle for the mastery of the human soul. 
]. M. Gesner declared that John Sebastian Bach, his colleague at 
the St. Thomas school, was able to produce effects with the 
organ, of which all the cithara-players in the world, assisted 
by six hundred flutes, would never be capable; although ‘a 
devoted admirer of antiquity ' he thought that his friend Bach 
or any one like him combined in himself many Orpheuses and 
twenty Arions. The contrast between a symphony of Beet- 
hoven, with the elementary, captivating and melting force of 
its waves of sound and the simple notes of cithara and flute, is 
as great as that between one of the great paintings of Raphael 
or Michael Angelo, with their profusion of forms, their great 
masses of light and shade, their power of conception and 
enchanting expression, and the simple and unpretentious, 
though frequently noble and gracious, figures on Greek vases. 

Certainly, however, Greek instrumental music undertook 
to represent action even without an accompaniment of song, 
as in the so-called ‘Pythian melody ’, the subject of which was 
the combat of Apollo with the Python; it consisted of five 
parts or phrases, arranged for the flute alone without song. 
In the first part the god chooses the scene of the combat; in 
the second, he challenges the serpent ; the subject of the third 
was the combat itself, in which the flute imitated the blasts of 
the military trumpet and the monster gnashing its teeth when 
smitten by the arrows of Apollo. The fourth part described 
the victory, in the fifth the god executed a dance of triumph. 
The story that the famous citharoedus Timotheus, who per- 
formed at the wedding feast of Alexander at Ecbatana, had 
attempted to imitate a storm at sea in his Sailor shows that 
the attempt at imitative music was not confined to the flute ; 
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certainly the flute-player mocked him, declaring that he had 
heard more violent storms in his saucepans when they 
boiled. 

If we may speak generally of a further development of Greek 
music amongst the Romans, it can by no means have been a 
development in the artistic sense, It consisted, as in the case 
of all the other arts which were transplanted from Greek to 
Roman soil, in a strengthening or rather wider but less refined 
application of the means and the introduction of a mixture of 
heterogeneous elements, in order to attain stronger but coarser 
effects, corresponding to the coarser taste of the Romans. As 
early as the time of Augustus the flute, with a lengthened pipe, 
an increased number of holes, and plated with brass, had 
become an instrument which could compete with the trumpet ; 
it certainly differed from the old Italian flute as much as a 
modern grand piano from the little spinets of our great-grand- 
fathers. This strengthening of the sonorousness of the flute 
soon brought about similar changes in the construction of 
other instruments, although Ammianus Marcellinus is the 
first writer who speaks of citharae, ‘as large as carriages’. 

Further, the combination en masse of instruments of the 
same kind and the gathering together of a large number of 
different instruments produced great effects. The former at 
least was known in the time of the Diadochi, especially at the 
court of Alexandria, where Ptolemy Philadelphus introduced 
into an enormous and magnificent procession a chorus of 600 
men, amongst whom 300 citharoedt, carrying gilded citharae 
and crowns of gold, played in unison. Theconcert of instru- 
ments of different kinds also was probably not uncommon in 
Alexandria, since it had been peculiar to Egyptian music from 
the earliest times. On the monuments of the ancient king- 
dom of the Pharaohs may be seen stringed, wind and pulsatile 
instruments, sometimes instruments of the same kind (two 
harps, eight flutes) being played together. The monuments of 
the new kingdom exhibit Egyptian music under a far more 
brilliant and magnificent aspect. ‘The orchestras of this 
period are more numerous, the sounds of the harp are mingled 
with those of the lyre, flute, double fife, guitar and hand- 
tymbal ’, although only females appear as players and singers. 
The pomp-loving court of Alexandria was not likely to neglect 
to enhance the splendour of its marvellous festivals and 
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pageants by employing the native music, which was so admir- 
ably suited for the purpose. 

Foreign music other than Greek also at an early date made 
its way into Rome. From the time of the campaigns in Asia 
Minor women, in whose hands Eastern music had always been, 
played the Chaldaeo-Babylonian sambuca at banquets and 
carousals ; later, female musicians from Syria (ambubaiae, 
from Syrian abbubo, ' fife") were to beheard on public places 
with native instruments (fifes, stringed instruments, kettle- 
drums) in increasing numbers. The Babylonian bagpipe is 
first mentioned at Rome in imperial times ; Nero wanted to 
try it, although it is quite possible that it may have been long 
known. In any case, from the beginning of the empire, it is 
the influence of the neo-Egyptian or Alexandrian music which 
seems to have chiefly contributed to the reorganization of 
Roman music, especially instrumental. Even under the 
emperors Alexandria continued to be the seat of a manifold 
and prolific musical activity. Its population yielded to no other 
in the world in its love and knowledge of music ; even those 
who could neither read nor write were able to detect at once a 
false note on the cithara ; male and female singers or players 
on the cithara roused the masses to frenzy ; music appeared 
to be a panacea for all evils. Alexandrian musicians and 
singers after the time of Augustus were held in high esteem 
at Rome, where they met with the greatest success. An 
Alexandrian virtuoso on the érigonon (perhaps the large 6 ft. 
high Egyptian harp), who performed publicly at Rome about 
the end of the second or the beginning of the third century, 
aroused such general enthusiasm, that many soon knew by 
heart the melodies he had played. Thirty years after the 
conquest of Egypt, the ladies of Rome were as familiar with 
the Alexandrian melodies as with theatrical airs, and at the 
end of the first century Roman dandies were in the habit of 
humming these airs as well as those of the Gaditanian ballets. 

In the last days of the republic, certainly, ‘symphonies ’ 
and the choruses who executed them (symphoniact) are often 
mentioned, especially at the luxurious banquets and orgies 
of the wealthy. But these choruses at that time may have 
consisted entirely of players on the cithara and flute. It was 
perhaps the invention of the pantomime (pantomimus) in 22 B.C. 
which led to the introduction of orchestral music properly so 
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called into the Roman theatre. The texts represented by the 
dancers were sung by choruses which, in the very large un- 
covered theatres, reguired a very powerful] accompaniment, in 
entire harmony with the character of a spectacle, the chief 
object of which was to affect the senses. Pylades, the founder 
of this kind of music, and also perhaps of the new Roman 
theatrical orchestra, when asked in what his innovation con- 
sisted, is said to have replied in the words of Homer: ‘In 
the sound of flutes and pipes, and the turmoil of men’. In 
the new crchestra the flute must have been the leading instru- 
ment, although panpipes, cymbals, citharae and lyres, as in the 
Egyptian orchestras, combined to produce the noisy effects of 
the tutti. In accompanying the pantomimes and other 
dancers, time was marked by an instrument called scabellum, 
which could be attached underneath the feet of the players ; 
it consisted of two boards fastened together, which clattered 
noisily with each movement of the foot. An orchestra which 
was not completely swamped by this manner of beating time 
must have been a powerful one, and this musicin general can 
hardly have been anything else but a noisy representation 
ofthe rhythm. For the rest, insensibility to the noise of beat- 
ing time has persisted in modern Italy to a degree that appears 
astonishing to a northerner. 

To all appearance, then, the alteration which Greek music 
of necessity underwent at Rome, to render it capable of answer- 
ing the claims upon it, was in part at least in accordance with 
orientalideas. Anyhow, the concerto of different instruments, 
purely instrumental or in singing accompaniments, continued 
to be as common in Roman music as it was rare or even 
unheard of in Greek, the combination of the cithara and flute 
excepted. In the time of Horace, songs accompanied by the 
lyre, the pipe, and the Berecyntian flute were heard in the 
temples of Venus ; and according to Athenaeus, on the occa- 
sion of the Parilia, which since the time of Hadrian had been 
celebrated as a festival of the goddess Roma (April 21), songs 
were sung throughout the city to the sound of flutes, cymbals, 
and drums. Maximus of Tyre compares the poetry of Homer, 
in the variety of its manifold qualities and effects, to a pan- 
harmonic instrument, or rather to an orchestra, in which flute, 
lyre, trumpet, panpipe and several other instruments unite to 
form the accompaniment of a chorus song. 
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In imperial Rome also performances of vocal music took 
place with the aid of colossal appliances. Seneca says that 
the number of singers in the theatre exceeded that of the 
spectators in earlier times; that singers and musicians not 
only filled the stage but all the places not occupied by the 
spectators; that the accompaniment consisted of a number 
of metal wind instruments in the body of the house, and of 
flutes and organs of all kinds on the stage. If we remember 
that the Roman theatres held many thousands of spectators, 
we can easily believe that these performances far exceeded in 
dimensions even the English monstre concerts. The taste 
for massive musical effects seems at least not to have diminished 
in later times. At a celebration of the Roman games ordered 
by the emperor Carinus pieces were executed by a hundred 
trumpeters, others by hundreds of performers on different 
kinds of flutes ; and Ammianus Marcellinus, who describes the 
Roman aristocracy of his time as extremely fond of music, but 
absolutely devoid of all other intellectual interests, says that 
hydraulic organs and flutes of every kind, as well as the citharae 
‘as large as carriages ' already mentioned, were made for the 
palaces of the great. 

The strengthening of the means employed led to, or at least 
explains, the gradual loss of moral dignity by Roman music, 
which was used to flatter the senses by gross effects and to 
tickle the ears of the vulgar. The old Roman theatrical music 
in the time of Naevius and Livius Andronicus is characterized 
by Cicero as ' of amiable severity. In wealth and variety of 
musical effect it was related to the music of the imperial period 
as a pre-Mozartian opera to one by Meyerbeer or Wagner. 
The old constraint and poverty were replaced by greater 
freedom of rhythm and method, change and variety of modu- 
lations, wealth and movement of melodies. Yet this emanci- 
pation from the old-fashioned simplicity of the art soon led to 
its decay, to which the domination of pantomime, with its 
effeminate and undignified music, wanton and full of noise 
and trills, mainly contributed. In the first centuries of the 
Empire, more earnest friends of art repeated, no doubt with 
even greater reason, the regrets already heard during the time 
of Alexander the Great. It was said that the ancients alone 
had known how to preserve the dignity of art; that modern 
composers would have nothing to do with their serious tenden- 
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cies, and had substituted an enervated and chattering music 
for one that was virile and divine. ‘There’, says Plutarch, 
‘reigns the art of dancing, to which music is almost entirely 
subordinated’; and Quintilian expresses the opinion that 
the indecent and effeminate music of the stage had largely 
contributed to the annihilation of the still surviving remnants 
of virility. A Greek writer (pseudo-Plutarch De Esu Car- 
nium, ii.2) declares that a distempered ear should be regarded 
as a disease which had corrupted music, ' the soft and effemin- 
ate notes of which provoke immodest touches and lascivious 
tickling '.! 

In short, the lamentations of that period over the decay of 
music greatly resembled those uttered in modern times by 
the champions of a more serious tendency in music. More 
than seventy years ago, Thibaut, in his treatise On Purity 
in Musical Art (English translation by W. H. Gladstone, 1877) 
declared that ' in music there may be concealed all manner of 
impure, morbid and immoral elements ; and thus the rubbish 
that, if presented by the pen or pencil, could not, for credit's 
sake, fail to be rejected, comes to be swallowed wholesale by 
the unwary’. ‘ Many of our innocent girls, if they knew what 
they are often obliged to hear, or even to play or sing them- 
selves, would die of shame and disgust’. The author inveighs 
against the 'enervating, uncouth, preposterous, or meretri- 
cious', in music; against the ‘spasmodic, distorted, exag- 
gerated, rampant and deafening noise, which stirs up everything 
ignoble in man’; he asks whether music, half compounded 
of unnatural and unhealthy elements, is not more injurious 
than beneficial to us ; adding that of all the arts it is least able 
to escape the reproach of having contributed to the vitiated 
taste of the age. According to him, it is necessary, by return- 
ing to naturalness and simplicity to restore to the unstrung 
nerves of music the elasticity that they need, and to revive 
what is at the point of death—' the pure love for music as 
music, and the ennobled taste, which asks to be purified and 
elevated by music, not to be led into and irrevocably engulfed 
in the mire of the vulgar and unnatural’. It is besides easy 
to understand that the ancient seat of this effeminate music, 
whose prevalence at that time was so deplored, was Alexan- 
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dria, and that the relation between the music ot that city and 
ancient Greek music was analogous to that between modern 
Italian (and to some extent French) music and the German 
music of the eighteenth century. 

But if the Romans degraded the art of music by allowing it 
to become an instrument for the satisfaction of sensual enjoy- 
ment, we must at least allow them the credit of having known 
exactly how to make the most of it for this purpose. Music, 
like all the other arts, was employed by them, toa far greater 
extent than is usual or possible at the present day, to enhance 
the pleasures of life and beautify existence. Only the exist- 
ence of an institution such as slavery; only the fact that the 
arts, which we are accustomed to regard as a costly product 
of rarely united factors, as the flower of our intellectual life, 
were then learnt and practised on a large scale by slaves at 
the bidding of their masters and under the superintendence 
of overseers, could render possible the employment of art on 
such a gigantic scale in theservice of luxury. In the armies of 
slaves, some of them at least natives of highly civilized coun- 
tries, who belonged to the great men of Rome, there must have 
been many intelligent and gifted men; and, under the con- 
ditions of ancient art, there were far more opportunities for 
learning and instruction than in modern times. Thus it was 
easy to form ‘ chapels’ of singers and musicians of every kind 
from the hundreds or thousands of slaves ofa great house (as 
from the Russian serfs), which could be completed by the 
purchase of fresh artists, who besides were continually passing 
from one owner to another by sale, gift or inheritance (thus, 
in Russia, Potemkin bought from Count Rasumovski a band 
of fifty performers for 40,000 roubles). Chrysogonus, Sulla's 
wealthy freedman, had so many musicians among his slaves, 
that the neighbourhood of his house resounded day and night 
with the noise of their songs and flutes. When their masters 
took short excursions, they were accompanied by bands of 
singers and musicians ; the villas and watering-places visited 
by the éizte of society re-echoed from morning till evening with 
the sound of musicand song. Maecenas was lulled tosleep by 
the gentle strains of symphonies from a distance ; Caligula, 
reclining on the deck of a magnificent galley, bythe murmuring 
waves of the gulf of Naples and the noise of song and music. 

At table, especially, where all the senses had to be gratified 
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at once, there was no lack of music ; a practice which persisted 
to the last days of antiquity, frequently to the torture of the 
guests. ' You ask', says Martial, ' what is the best kind of 
banquet. That at which there is no flute-player'. At luxu- 
rious feasts large choruses accompanied the fair Andalusians 
in their castagnette dances ; at the gay repasts of a society of 
learned men Greek male and female singers sang songs of 
Sappho and Anacreon to the music of the cithara; the 
Younger Pliny leaves the single guest, whom he has invited to 
a simple meal, the choice between a reading, a scene from a 
comedy, and a performance on the lute; and Martial, who 
had a lodging on the third floor, promises a friend at least a 
performance on the short flute, to season an extremely frugal 
meal The extent to which musical entertainments mono- 
polized the banquets of uneducated upstarts is shown by the 
description, which can hardly be a caricature, of Trimalchio's 
banquet in Petronius, which certainly belongs to a period in 
which a real or affected fondness for music was extremely 
prevalent. In this the food is brought on and handed round, 
the tables brushed and wiped, in fact, all the details of service 
carried out to a continual accompaniment of music and sing- 
ing: ' You would have thought you were in a theatre, not a 
private house ’, 

From time immemorial music had been an item in all 
spectacles and religious ceremonies, In imperial times there 
appear to have been special singers of hymns (hymnolog?) 
attached to the temples of Greek and Oriental divinities (e.g. 
the Great Mother and Attis); in the cult of Isis music played 
a specially important part. Nevertheless, a distinction be- 
tween sacred and profane music was unknown in antiquity 
(‘ even though there was a special sacral style for certain solemn 
climaxes in divine service’) ; indeed it could not be other- 
wise, since spectacles formed part of the religious service, 
which throughout was of a cheerful and festive character. 
Perhaps Mendelssohn in the chorus of St. Paul (Seid uns 
gnádig, hohe Gotter) succeeded in reproducing the impression 
of old religious music as nearly as is possible under modern 
artistic conditions. The Catholic service also, until the reform 
of Church music was undertaken by Palestrina by direction 
of the Council of Trent, was accompanied by singing like 
vaudeville melodies ; hence also the lauds before the images of 
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the Madonna were occasionally sung in the style of carnival 
songs or strambatts, short popular songs most nearly resembling 
our street ballads. Even in modern Italy there is bardly any 
essential difference between secular and religious music at the 
daily service even in Rome, none at all in Naples. 

Owing to the unrestricted publicity of the ancient spectacles 
theatrical melodies must have spread far more widely and 
rapidly than is possible at the present day ; people were heard 
singing the airs heard on the stage in the streets and public 
places. As early as Cicero's time there were many con- 
noisseurs, who at the first note of a flute ritornello, could say 
whether the piece was from the Andromache or Antiope, which 
astounded Cicero himself ; and even in those days the general 
public keenly criticized the singers and allowed no mistake 
to pass withoutan expression ofdisapproval. But thespread 
of an interest in music at that date is most clearly shown by 
the performances of the nature of concerts unsupported by 
dramatic action ; on the other hand, in 167 B.c., the Roman 
public was so entirely uncultivated, that the chief Greek flute- 
players and their choruses could only arouse interest by giving 
a kind of rough and tumble performance. 

A century later it was no uncommon thing for musical vir- 
tuosi (cithavoedt), who accompanied their songs on the ctthara, 
to obtain a favourable reception at Rome. They came for- 
ward in the magnificent Pythian festal attire; a long, gold- 
embroidered robe, a purple cloak with ornaments of divers 
colours, a golden crown on the head flashing with precious 
stones, the artistically fashioned cithara, covered with gold 
and ivory, in their hand. 

In imperial times, in addition to the cttharoedi, other artists 
gave performances without singing on different instruments, 
especially the cithara and its varieties, the flute and the 
organ ; there were also dramatic singers (/ragoed?), whose airs 
and lyric scenes, often performed by them in mask and cos- 
tume, closely resembled dramatic representation, and lyric 
singers properly so called, who specially chanted hymns in 
honour of the gods. Similarly, at the Isthmian games Nero 
is said to have sung a hymn to Poseidon and Amphitrite and 
a short song on Melicertes and Leucothea. It isnot known 
whether the female singers and virtuose, who delighted the 
public of Alexandria, also performed in public at Rome. A 
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mural painting at Herculaneum represents a concert scene ; 
in the centre is seated a flute-player, in a long embroidered 
robe, playing on the double flute and beating time with the 
scabellum ; on the right stands a female player on the cithara, 
grasping the strings with her left hand and holding the plec- 
irum in her right ; on the left is seated a female singer, a copy 
of the words in her hand, waiting for the cue to join in. Cer- 
tainly, the painting seems to represent a public concert, but 
it affords no certain indications as to time or place. Choruses, 
with or without soloists, frequently sang to different instru- 
ments. It is quite possible, although there is no positive proof 
of it, that pieces of the nature of symphonies were performed 
without singing at public concerts, as a kind of introduction 
to instrumental solos. 

Nero, who desired to shine not merely as a poet, but also 
as a singer and citharoedus, first introduced Greek agones 
(artistic competitions) into Rome, where they were afterwards 
regularly held. At the periodical ‘sacred’ festival, instituted 
by him in the year 60, musical competitions formed the chief 
attraction. Although they did not give such offence as 
athletic contests, they were disapproved in conservative 
circles. ‘ Justice’, says Tacitus (Annals, xiv. 20), ‘had no- 
thing to gain from them; the knights would not fulfil their 
duties as jurymen any more efficiently, after hearing, as 
experts, effeminate songs and languishing airs ’. 

The Capitoline competition, instituted by Domitian in 86, 
was held in far greater and more lasting repute than the 
Neronian. For the musical performances Domitian ordered 
a covered theatre to be built in the Campus Martius by the 
famous architect Apollodorus ; it was called the Odeum, was 
capable of holding 10,000 or 11,000 spectators, and as late as 
the fourth century was considered one of the most beautiful 
buildings in Rome. At this festival, which was celebrated 
every fourth summer, poets, singers and musicians competed 
for the wreath of oak-leaves, which the emperor himself pre- 
sented to the victors after the judges had pronounced their 
decision. This distinction, the comparatively rare occurrence 
and solemnity of the festival and the brilliancy of the audi- 
ence, lent an unparalleled importance to these contests of 
singers and virtuosi in the musical world of the period. In fact, 
the winner of the prize was considered the first in his art not 
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merely in Rome, but in the world. Artists came from the 
most distant countries, from Asia and Egypt, to take part in 
the competition, and several monuments are still extant, with 
inscriptions stating that this or that ‘celebrated’ musician 
had gained the crown at the Capitoline agon. Special mention 
is made of competitions in singing, playing on the cithara, the 
solo on the Pythian flute and dramatic recitations ; competi- 
tions in simple cithava-playing without singing and on the 
choral czthara, introduced by Domitian, were soon discontinued. 

The executants naturally preferred the compositions of the 
best known masters. Thus Menecles, the ambassador of the 
Teians to the cities of Crete, frequently played on the cithara 
compositions by Timotheus and his near contemporary 
Polyidus, ‘ admirably and in the style of one who understood 
the technique '. For the rest, such executants were not only 
far more commonly (if not as a general rule) composers than 
at the present time, seeing that the handling of the far simpler 
and consequently more permanent musical forms could have 
offered little difficulty to skilled musicians, but they were also 
frequently poets, the result of the closer connexion between 
poetry and music at that time. The most famous viríuost, 
such as the singer Tigellius of the court of Augustus, the 
citharoedi Menecrates and Mesomedes of the courts of Nero and 
Hadrian, were famous for the performance of pieces composed 
or set to music by themselves. Some fragments of the poems 
of Mesomedes are preserved, and the music to the hymns to 
Nemesis and Helios. 

In other respects, the style affected by the musical virtuosi 
of the imperial period was much the same as that of the present 
day. The greatest value was of course attached to training 
by an experienced singing-master (dwvacoxós) ; hence in inscrip- 
tions on singers the name of their instructor is sometimes 
expressly mentioned. A certain Marcus Aurelius Musaeus 
was ‘the first and only singing master ' to whom statues had 
been erected at Elis and Delphi for his success as a teacher. 
Among the long and wearisome preparatory exercises by which 
perfection was attained, the solfeggio from the lowest to the 
highest notes was especially prominent. In addition, vocalists 
were obliged to lead a strictly regulated life, which was con- 
sidered necessary for the strengthening and development of the 
voice. They spared their throat as much as possible, rested 
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it for a time after every effort, and held a handkerchief before 
their mouths, when they had to speak loudly. They were 
extremely temperate, in their eating and drinking, used purga- 
tives and embrocations, lay on their back with sheets of lead 
on their breast, walked at certain times, avoided the sun 
and wind, fog and dry air, and so forth. In fact, for singing in 
large and partly open spaces far stronger and more lasting 
vocal powers were required than at the present day. And 
yet cithavoedi and íragoedi, when they appeared in public, 
sometimes strained themselves so violently that they broke a 
blood-vessel. 

From the time when their artistic development was com- 
plete, the virtuosi were nearly always travelling ; they could 
not possibly obtain a permanent engagement in one place, 
since there were no regular theatres and performances only 
took place on the occasion of particular festivals. The more 
famous Greek virtuosi regularly toured through Asia Minor, 
Greece and Italy, and were frequently honoured with statues, 
civic rights and other distinctions, in the towns where they 
had been enthusiastically received. The fees and income of 
artists of repute, including prizes at festal performances, were 
very high. Vespasian, in other respects so parsimonious, 
ordered several musicians of experience to appear at the games 
given by him at the dedication of the theatre of Marcellus, 
which he had restored ; a tragoedus received 400,000 sesterces, 
the citharoedi Terpnus and Diodorus 200,000, some 100,000, 
none less than 40,000, not counting the distribution of a large 
number of gold crowns. Music teaching in great houses at 
Rome was also very lucrative, and the fees of famous singers 
and ctthavoedi were the envy and disgust of literary and scientific 
men. Martial, tired of his wearisome and fruitless duties as a 
client, removed for a time from the capital to Forum Cornelii 
(Imola) whence he wrote to his friends that he would never 
return to Rome except as a qualified citharoedus. Again, in 
aspirit of bitterness, he advises a father not to give his son a 
learned education, nor to allow him to touch the works of 
Cicero or Virgil ; he even advises him to disinherit him, if 
he writes verses ; if his son wants to learn a profession by 
which he can earna living, let him become a citharoedus or 
choraules, 

Of course, these virtuosi had crowds of enthusiastic admirers 
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of both sexes. The passion of women for singers and musical 
virtuosi furnished ample material for scandal, satire and lam- 
poon. Wealthy ladies of distinction cherished the little wands 
with which famous ¢tthara-players had smitten the strings, 
pressed kisses on these precious mementoes, offered sacrifice 
for the success of their favourites in an approaching competi- 
tion, and sometimes, it was asserted, even paid a high price for 
theirfavours. Inthe highest circles and even at several courts 
virtuost were honoured and highly paid guests. Mark Antony 
the triumvir bestowed the collectorship of the taxes of four 
cities and a military escort upon the famous citharoedus 
Anaxenor, who had been honoured by his birthplace Magnesia 
on the Maeander with a priesthood and public memorials. 
Tigellius of Sardinia, the singer and flute-player, who was on 
the most intimate terms with Caesar, was equally welcome at 
the courts of Cleopatra and Augustus. The dramatic singer 
(tragoedus) Apelles of Ascalon, a powerful favourite of Caligula, 
fell into disgrace because he hesitated to answer the Emperor's 
question, ‘which of the two seemed to him greater, Jupiter or 
Caligula ?' Theemperor ordered him to be flogged, and con- 
gratulated him on his voice, which he declared sounded very 
pleasant even when he was howling with pain. Nero pre- 
sented the citharoedus Menecrates with a palace and a large 
estate. Mesomedes of Crete, the poet and composer already 
mentioned, freedman and favourite of Hadrian, on whose 
favourite Antinous he composed a panegyric, received a 
salary which Hadrian's successors thought it right to reduce. 
This lively and flattering sympathy and favour, shown in 
various ways, was bound to foster caprice, vanity and arro- 
gance. The fabulist Phaedrus relates with great satisfaction, 
how one of these puffed up virtuosi had recently made himself 
universally ridiculous by his absurd vanity. The flute- 
player Princeps ('prince"), who usually accompanied the 
famous pantomime-dancer Bathyllus (freedman of Maecenas 
and inventor of the comic pantomime), broke his leg while the 
scene was being changed (owing to his own carelessness or the 
fall of some scenery) He was confined to bed for several 
months and the artistic public greatly missed his performance. 
When he was able to walk again, a distinguished personage, 
who was arranging a spectacle (apparently an allegorical piece 
at a popular festival) asked him to appearin it. Thecurtain 
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fell,! the thunder rolled, the gods spokein the usual manner ; 
after which the chorus struck up a song, the words of which 
were unknown to Princeps, beginning with ' Rejoice aloud, O 
Rome ; thy Prince is safe and sound’! The public rose and 
applauded ; Princeps, thinking the applause was meant for 
him, threw kisses to the spectators ; the knights (whose seats 
were in the front of the house) observed his folly and conceit 
and laughing loudly demanded an encore. The song was 
repeated, Princeps bowed to the ground on the stage, the 
knights again applauded in mockery. The general public at 
first believed that he was asking for the crown. But when 
his real meaning became known, the impudent fellow, who 
had dared to claim the homage paid to the divine (imperial) 
house, was thrown out amidst general indignation, ‘ with his 
beautiful white leg-bandages, white tunics, and white shoes’. 

According to Horace, capriciousness was a never-failing pecu- 
liarity of all virtuost. The fault of singers, he says, was that, 
when amongst their friends, they could never be induced to sing; 
but, when not asked, there was no stopping them. Tigellius 
of Sardinia, who had deeply offended Cicero in 45 by his 
pretentious irritability is represented by him as a type of 
instability and capriciousness. Even the imperious Augustus 
often asked him in vain to sing and seems to have put up with 
the rudeness of an artist who had already been spoilt by Caesar. 
If, however, Tigellius thought fit to oblige, he would sing 
‘Io Bacche!’ from the first course to the dessert in every 
key. He was a mass of inconsistency. At one moment he 
would run asif a pursuer were at his heels, at another he would 
walk slowly as if in a procession. Sometimes he had two 
hundred slaves, sometimes ten. Now he would talk big, 
now he asked for nothing more than a three-legged table, a salt- 
cellar, and a coarse toga to keep out the cold. If he received 
a present of a million, in a week his purse would be empty. 
He scattered his easily-gotten wealth broadcast, and his lavish 
generosity attracted a retinue of quacks, beggars, jesters, and 
female dancers and singers. Hesatupallnightandsleptallday. 

The mutual envy and jealousy of the artists were especially 
aroused by the musical competitions. Rivals watched and 
strove to conciliate one another, while secretly abusing, and 


1 It was lowered at the beginning of the performance, and raised at the end, contrary 
to the custom of the modern stage. 
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sometimes even publicly insulting each other. Dangerous 
competitors were got out of the way by bribery or otherwise 
rendered harmless. In the presence of the judges and the 
public a great show of respect was made. Nero, who scrupu- 
lously observed the regulations for the public appearance of 
the citharoedi, never sat down when tired, never spat, never 
wiped the perspiration from bis forehead except with his hand 
Or dress, always prefaced his performance by an appeal to the 
people: ‘Gentlemen, give me a favourable hearing!’ At 
the end, the performer again sought a favourable verdict, 
doing obeisance on bended knee and saluting the public with 
his hand, and awaited with real or pretended nervousness the 
decision of his hearers. 

Even the most famous wivtuosi rarely appeared without 
having paid for applause in advance. Leaving the competition 
out of consideration, this was perhaps excusable in the case of 
artists who had to appear before thousands of hearers of the 
lowest class, who were by no means chary of their expressions 
of disapproval; cithavoedi were frequently hissed off in the 
theatre of Pompey, which explained their nervousness on 
entering. Evidently, there was a considerable number of 
people at Rome, who had nothing else to do but ‘applaud a 
Canus or a Glaphyrus ’, and the claque was considered a lucra- 
tive profession. 

This lively and general susceptibility of the Romans to music 
necessarily led to dilettantism in execution. Certainly, Roman 
prejudice, which considered not merely professional ability 
in music and singing, but even their practice for amusement, 
as utterly improper for the freeborn (especially men of rank), 
had long resisted the fashion. But as a result of the increas- 
ing influence of Greek manners and customs, the old-fashioned 
severity had long since made way for an increasingly liberal 
tolerance even in this respect. As early as the time of the 
Gracchi, there were singing and dancing schools at Rome, 
which were attended by boys and girls of good, even noble, 
family, no doubt to the great disgust of men like the Younger 
Scipio. But practice and skill in singing at least were soon 
looked on more indulgently. In the De Oratore of Cicero (91 
B.C.) one of the chief personages of Rome at the time (the 
orator Lucius Licinius Crassus, consul 95, censor 92) mentions 
without any sign of disapproval that his friend, the knight 
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Numerius Furius, a family man, occasionally practised as an 
amateur the art of singing which he had learnt as a boy. Cer- 
tainly, when a man of Sulla's position not merely admitted 
actors to his society but did not disdain to be thought a good 
singer himself, this was bound to give great offence. Cornelius 
Nepos, in speaking of the differences between Greek and Roman 
manners and ideas, states emphatically that the Romans con- 
sidered music unseemly for a man of prominent position. The 
foppish and dissipated youths, who belonged to Catiline's 
party, are described by Cicero as skilled in affairs of the heart, 
singing, dancing and playing on stringed instruments.  Dilet- 
tantism in music was, no doubt, at that time disapproved by 
many in any circumstances, but the theoretical study of the art 
must have been by no means uncommon, since Varro included 
it amongst the sciences which formed the basis of a general 
education. From the beginning of the empire the theory of 
music was no doubt not only generally reckoned one of the 
higher subjects, but it was quite a common thing for boys to 
be taught to sing and play on stringed instruments as a finish 
to their education. The section on music (treating of rhythm 
and metre) in the encyclopaedic work of Augustine on the seven 
liberal arts, based on that of Varro, is still extant. Colu- 
mella mentions musical as wellas rhetorical and mathematical 
schools. Titus, who was brought up at the court of Claudius 
with his son Britannicus, and ‘ instructed in the same sciences 
by the same teachers ', made rapid progress in all branches of 
learning. He was not only well acquainted with the rhetoric 
and poetry of the two languages (Greek and Latin), but ' he 
was also a good musician, and played skilfully and agreeably 
on the cithara’. Britannicus (born February 13, 41), whose 
superior voice excited Nero's jealousy, had also received a 
musical education. At the Saturnalia in December, 54, Nero, 
chosen ' King' by lot amongst his companions, ordered the 
young prince, who was not yet fourteen years of age, to come 
forward and sing a song, hoping that he would make himself 
ridiculous. But Britannicus sang a poem with the utmost 
self-possession, containing obvious allusions to his having been 
unlawfully deprived of the throne. The general emotion 
aroused by the song aggravated Nero's hatred, and was the 
direct and final cause of the horrible assassination of this 
promising lad in the following year. Suetonius expressly states 
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that Nero when a boy had received instruction in music as 
well as other branches of learning, and Seneca (in the year 54) 
praises him as the equal of Apollo in voice and execution. 
One of the instructors of Marcus Aurelius was Andron, who 
taught him music and mathematics. The biographer of 
Commodus declares that he had profited nothing by the 
teaching of the best scientific masters, but that from his 
earliest years he had shown talent in things ill-suited to the 
imperial dignity, such as the art of modelling cups, dancing 
and singing. 

Of course more importance was at all times attached to the 
musical education of girls than of boys. Famous musicians 
like Demetrius and Tigellius in Horace's time spent a great 
part of the day by their pupils’ easy chairs. These girls not 
only learnt to sing, but to play on the cithara and other stringed 
instruments; frequently they became sufficiently proficient 
to set poems to their own music. Choruses of boys and girls, 
and even of women, of good family often sang at religious 
festivals. Catullus wrote a hymn of praise to Diana for one 
of these double choruses. At the secular games the festal 
song was sung by twenty-seven boys and girls, whose parents 
were still alive, in the temple of Apollo on the Palatine and 
in the Capitol], or during the procession to and from the two 
sanctuaries. At the funeral obsequies of Augustus children 
of distinguished family of both sexes sang the lament for the 
dead ; according to Herodian, at the rites preceding the 
apotheosis of the emperors, a chorus of boys and women of 
noble birth, standing by the bier in the Forum, sang the pa 
of the deceased to mournful and solemn melodies. 

At the dedication of the temple of Augustus by Caligula in 
the year 37 boys and girls belonging to the noblest families, 
whose parents were still alive, sang a panegyric. On certain 
occasions men of rank were not only permitted, but even 
ordered, to sing in public. Even so earnest and austere a 
man as Thrasea Paetus sang a scene from tragedy in costume 
in his native city of Patavium at a solemn spectacle, a long- 
standing institution, which was only held at intervals of thirty 
years. 

In olden times the more serious Romans only partially 
approved of the musical dilettantism of girls and women ; 
this is Sallust's point of view, who says of Sempronia, the 
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confidante of Catiline, that shesang with greater skill than be- 
seemed an honourable woman. Later, to all appearance, the 
voice of censure became silent, and proficiency in music was 
generally recognized as one of the essentials of female education. 
An accomplishment which made Statius’s stepdaughter a good 
match was her skill in playing the lyre and singing his poems 
to her own music ; the Younger Pliny's third wife was equally 
accomplished. Lucian praises in exaggerated terms the singing 
and playing of the beautiful Panthea of Smyrna, the favourite 
of Lucius Verus. He compares her to the Muses and Sirens ; 
at the sound of her voice the nightingale is mute ; her singing 
is worthy of her beautiful lips. She accompanies the cithara 
to perfection ; her careful observance of the melody (appovia), 
and strict adherence to the words, are severely correct ; her 
voice rises and falls in measured cadence ; the cithara is in 
perfect agreement with the voice, the plectrum keeps time with 
the throat ; even Orpheus and Amphion could not attain the 
rapid movements of her fingers or her euphonious modulation. 

But even the musical dilettantism of men appears to have 
aroused only trifling opposition in the time of Augustus. As 
a matter of fact, the only writer who expresses his disapproval 
in imperial times is the Elder Seneca, a consistent admirer of 
the old Roman simplicity and austerity of manners. He 
laments that noble studies are neglected, that men’s minds 
are taken up with pursuits which are even worse than idleness, 
that the indecent occupations of singing and dancing claim 
all the attention of an effeminate youth. The censure of the 
Younger Seneca, writing under Claudius, is only directed 
against an exaggerated dilettantism. According to him, 
passionate lovers of music spent the whole day in hearing, 
singing and composing airs ; tortured their voice by artificial 
modulations to produce an unnatural expression ; were con- 
tinually beating time with their fingers to some piece which they 
had in their head ; even on serious, nay, melancholy occasions, 
they could not help humming a tune. Similarly, Manilius 
describes a lover of music, who at a drinking bout enhances 
the enjoyment of the wine by sweet song, sings on the sly even 
at work and business, and when he is alone does nothing else. 

The extent to which musical dilettantism had spread in Rome 
since the beginning of the empire is amply confirmed. By 
means of a beautiful voice a man might hope to please the 
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ladies ; an accomplished singer might look for an entry into 
the best circles. Generally speaking, it would seem that musical 
talent was especially appreciated as a passport to society. 
Trimalchio in Petronius asks one of his guests, who had the 
reputation of being a good singer, to give the company some- 
thing good ; the guest regrets his inability to oblige; he de- 
clares that in his youth he had sung so much that he nearly 
became consumptive. Trimalchio himself ‘murders’ some 
airs of Menecrates, a famous cithavoedus and composer of 
Nero’s time. The universal dilettante in Martial, who does 
everything ‘nicely’, but nothing well, sings ‘nicely’ and 
plays the lyre ‘nicely ’. 

This dilettantism seems to have been very common even 
in the highest circles. Gaius Calpurnius Piso, the leader of 
the conspiracy against Nero in 65, according to the Laus 
Pisonis, played the lyre so admirably that he might have 
been a pupil of Apollo ; and indeed, in time of peace why should 
he have been ashamed of it? Achilles himself swept the 
strings with the same hand which hurled the terrible lance 
against the foe. The number of emperors who are said to have 
been amateur vocalists or instrumentalists is remarkable. 
Hadrian was proud of his singing and proficiency in playing 
the cithara. Fronto, when advising Marcus Aurelius to enjoy 
his holiday at Alsium, appeals to the example of his predeces- 
sors, amongst them Hadrian, who found time from the cares 
of state to occupy his mind with other things, being fond of a 
good meal, of composing, and of the society of flute players. 
Caracalla also played the cithava and erected a memorial to 
the famous performer Mesomedes, who had gained a great 
reputation at the courts of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. 
Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) sang to the accompaniment of the 
flute (i.e., dramatic scenes), blew the trumpet, played the 
pandura (a stringed instrument) and the organ. Alexander 
Severus, who was also fond of music, played the lyre, the flute 
and the organ, ‘as well as the trumpet, although he gave up 
this instrument after he became emperor’. It thus appears 
that the cithara, although undoubtedly the favourite instru- 
ment of the dilettante, was by no means the only one. Nero 
made a vow that, if he succeeded in putting down the revolt 
against him, he would perform on the hydraulic organ, the 


1 A panegyric on Piso now generally attributed to Titus Calpurnius Siculus. 
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bagpipe and the choral flute, at the games with which he 
intended to celebrate his victory ; at a time when the gravest 
danger threatened, his counsellors, after a hurried consulta- 
tion, had to spend the rest of the day in inspecting some newly 
invented hydraulic organs and listening to his explanations 
of their respective difficulties. Lucius Norbanus Flaccus was 
a zealous trumpet-player and practised assiduously, even on 
the morning of the day on which he entered upon his consul- 
ate (January I, 19 A.D.) ; the crowd assembled before his 
palace to compliment him took it as a bad omen that a consul 

should be heard playing on an instrument inseparably asso- 
ciated with war. Of course, the example of the emperors 
contributed to the spread of this dilettantism, especially in the 
highest circles. 

The manner in which all these instances are recorded makes 
it clear that what shocked Nero's contemporaries was neither 
his passion for music nor his performances as an amateur, but 
the fact that he was not a simple ‘ amateur ', but posed as a 
* professional', performed before the public, and submitted his 
performances to its judgment. Theconviction that he was a 
born artist dominated his mind throughout his life ; and with 
the oft-repeated words upon his lips, ' Whatan artistis lost in 
me!’ he died. Itiseasy to imagine how he was strengthened 
in his conviction by the exaggerated expressions of enthusiastic 
admirers. Even his tutor Seneca, in a poem on his accession, 
calls him the equal of Apollo ' in the art of singing and vocal 
powers’. Another poet compares him as a citharoedus not 
merely with Apollo celebrating his victory over the Python, but 
with the divinity who stretched the heptachord of the zones 
of the world: 'if there are gods, then surely they speak with 
a voice like his’, On the outbreak of the revolt against him, 
nothing is said to have excited Nero so much as a proclamation 
of Vindex in which he was called a poor citharoedus. The 
falsehood of this reproach, which denied him knowledge of an 
art in which he was a thorough proficient, was regarded by him 
as the best proof of the falsehood of the other charges brought 
against him ; he kept asking his courtiers whether they knew 
a better player. To the astrologers who early foretold his 
deposition he gave the answer (well known in Rome): ‘My 
beloved art will help me to endure it’. Immediately after his 
accession, he summoned Terpnus, the most famous ¢ttharoedus 
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of his time, made him sing and play to him every day after 
dinner and far into the night, and endeavoured to train his 
dull and feeble voice by incessant practice and study and the 
strictest attention to diet. He made his first appearance 
in the year 59 (the fifth of his reign and the twenty-second of 
his age) in his garden and palace on the right bank of the Tiber ; 
in 64 in the ' Greek city ' of Naples ; but it was not till 65 
that he appeared publicly as a cithavoedus in the theatre of 
Pompey at the competition instituted by himself. Towards 
the end of 66 he set out on his professional tour through 
Greece, from which he probably returned at the end of 67. 
Next to playing on the cithara, he liked best to appear in semi- 
dramatic performances of solo-scenes from tragedies in costume 
and mask. Probably, like most other czthavoedz, he was also 
a composer. A regular army of well-trained and organized 
claqueurs always greeted his entrance with applause. As 
often happened at this period, the cruel and the ridiculous 
were combined. Spies were everywhere on the watch, and 
woe betide the man who did not applaud loudly enough, or 
slipped out of the house before the end of the imperial turn, 
or went to sleep ; when there was an epidemic of sore throats 
in the city, it went ill with any one who forgot to offer vows 
and sacrifice on behalf of the ‘ heavenly ' (i.e., imperial) voice. 

Our information as to the state of culture, for the first 
decades of the third century to about the end of the fourth 
is extremely meagre. In the last days of antiquity we at least 
know that the love of music was widespread in both pagan 
and Christian society. The astronomer, Firmicus Maternus, 
speaks of ‘ public musicians held in honour by the people’, 
‘choral musicians ’, composers and inventors of stage melodies. 
Ammianus Marcellinus says that the palaces of Rome, once 
famous for devotion to serious studies, were now filled with 
the amusements of languid indolence, and resounded with song 
and stringed instruments. ‘In place of the philosopher the 
singer, in place of the teacher of eloquence the teacher of 
music is summoned ; musical instruments of all kinds are 
everywhere to be seen, while the libraries are shut like tombs’. 
At Constantinople John Chrysostom thus addresses his con- 
gregation from the pulpit: ' Which of you could recite a psalm 
or anything else from the Scriptures, if invited to do so? 
But if any one were to ask for devilish airs, for amorous and 
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indecent songs, he would find many among you thoroughly at 
home in such things and delighted to oblige him’. Further, 
the general decay of ancient civilization during those times 
warrants the supposition that this condemnation of music 
was not merely justified from the Christian point of view ; 
that the only aim of the art was to provide frivolous sensual 
enjoyment ; and that theatrical music especially, while panto- 
mime absolutely dominated the stage, thought of nothing 
higher than pleasing the ear. 

As music became less and less serious and dignified in 
character, the more dangerous must have appeared its use 
in Christian worship, of which church singing was from the 
beginning an essential element; at least there were good 
reasons to fear its secularizing influence. Jerome warns those 
whose duty it is to sing in church not to praise God with the 
voice but with the heart ; not to soften the throat and voice 
with sweet medicaments after the manner of tragic actors, in 
order that theatrical airs and melodies might be heard in church. 
For the same reason, many took offence at the sing- 
ing of women in church. In the case of the majority, says 
Isidore of Pelusium, it offers an opportunity for sin ; instead 
of being rendered contrite by the diviner psalms, they only 
find an incitement to passion in the sweetness of the melody 
of which they think no more than of songs in the theatre. 
One who desires to act acceptably to God, must forbid women 
to sing in church or even to stay in the town, since they abuse 
the divine gift. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem (died 386) absolutely 
forbade women to sing, since the apostle Paul imposed silence 
upon them in the congregation. The ascetics regarded fond- 
ness for music as an unlawful and fleshly desire. Augustine, 
who was very susceptible to music and often shed tears when 
he heard the hymns of Ambrose, considered it dangerous for 
this very reason to abandon himself to such emotions. Fear- 
ing that the only reason why the hymns found favour with him 
was their sound that pleased the ear, he sometimes wished that 
singing in church could be abolished altogether, and the psalms 
recited in the manner introduced by Athanasius in Alexandria. 

The most ardent supporter of church singing in the West 
was Ambrose, as Basil had been in the East. Certainly, said he, 
Christians ought not 'to find delight in deadly songs with 
theatrical colorature (cAromaía), which incline the heart to 
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sensuallove': but he had all the more esteem for plain-song 
which he regarded as truly edifying. ‘What is more beauti- 
ful than a psalm? It is the praise of God and a harmonious 
confession of faith. The apostle certainly orders that women 
should be silent in church, but they sing the psalms very well. 
Every age and sex is suited for psalm-singing. While singing, 
the old no longer feel the hardships of old age; the younger 
men sing without incurring the reproach of effeminacy, youths 
of impressionable age without temptation to sensuality, girls 
of tender years without injury to their female modesty ; 
women and young maidens, without loss of decency, in digni- 
fied earnestness make the praises of God resound melodiously 
with their sweet, rich-toned voices. How difficult it is to 
obtain silence in church, when the service is simply read ; but 
the moment the psalm is heard, there is silence at once’. 

However, all recollection of the heathen origin and character 
of music gradually disappeared, in proportion as the old forms 
received fresh substance; and since they were found to be 
perfectly adapted to receive this substance, the forms of music 
created by the old Greek artistic feeling have been preserved 
in some respects less altered than those of any other art. The 
system of the six or seven Greek ‘modes’ handed on in an 
unbroken tradition remained even in Christian times the 
foundation of musical composition, ‘just as the recitative style of 
the late-antique sacral music, dependent on the tone in the old 
Christian melos, lived on and still lives (as already shown by 
Helmholtz) in the liturgical recitations of the Catholic church, 
although the narrow and fixed rhythmical forms have been 
broken up’. The masters of the eighteenth century ensured 
the success of a system based on two ‘modes’, and in 
connexion therewith won the first place for a system of harmony 
(in the modern sense) at once rich and simple. 

‘Thus’, says Westphal, ‘we have a most peculiar phen- 
omenon in the history of the arts. On the one hand, the very 
art, whch struck out a path most divergent from the ancient 
spirit, has come down to us in its historical development directly 
from antiquity in one continued tradition ; on the other hand, 
the old rules of the plastic art, poetry and architecture, which 
still possess for us the value of authority, have had to be 
discovered at a relatively, late period ’. 
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CHAPTER I 
bELLES-LETTRES 
POETRY AND ARTISTIC PROSE 


In the following investigation an attempt will be made to show 
that the influence of poetry on education in general in later 
Roman times was much more comprehensive and far-reaching 
than in modern days. For this purpose it will be necessary 
to obtain an idea of the relation of the educated world to 
poetry, the mission of the latter, the resulting position of 
poets, and lastly the substitution of artistic prose for poetry, 

The relation of the educated world to poetry was in great 
measure determined by the instruction given to youth, the 
aims and methods of which were entirely different from those 
of to-day. The aim of the modern instruction of youth is to 
put him in the way of defining his attitude in regard to the 
most important branches of human knowledge, to facilitate, 
as far as possible, his understanding of the manifold works of 
science, and to render him capable of taking his part in them, 
On the other hand, in antiquity its task was far simpler, since 
the branches of learning now taught in schools did not exist 
at all or only in a rudimentary condition, or were not con- 
sidered as forming part of a general education. The develop- 
ment of the creative faculties, not increased power of receptiv- 
ity, was the object in view. Education was not intended to ~. 
facilitate the acquisition of comprehensive knowledge, but 
of special excellences; of a perfect mastery of linguistic 
expression ; of the artistic employment of words to set forth 
ideas in a clear and persuasive manner; of the choice of the 
most suitable and elegant phraseology. 

In republican times, when language, far more than knowledge 
at the present day, represented ‘power’; when, as Tacitus 
says, “no one attained great power without the aid of elo- 
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quence’, this is easy to understand. But although political 
eloquence was reduced to silence after the downfall of the 
republic, the lively susceptibility of the southerners to the 
‘living word’ and all the habits of ancient life still rendered 
necessary to a certain extent in all cases public and spoken 
utterances ; and even under the empire the relation of the 
written to the spoken word, as far as their importance and 
influence on each other were concerned, was inverse to that 
in which they stand in the modernworld. ‘ Itis by the power 
of language ’, says Diodorus ,‘ that the Greeks are superior to 
the barbarians, the educated to the uneducated ; by this alone 
one man can be superior to many’. ‘It is easy ', says the 
elder Seneca, ‘to pass from eloquence to all other arts and 
accomplishments ; it equips even those, whom it does not 
train with special reference to itself’. 

Eloquence was indispensable not only for advocates and 
teachers, but also for higher officers or functionaries, for the 
senator or statesman, and, generally speaking, for all who 
aspired to a prominent position in life. The best standard of 
the value attached to it in imperial times, the best proof that 
it was even then regarded as the most important element in 
education gencrally, is the fact that it held the first place in 
the different branches of instruction, and long remained the 
only one for the teaching of which the state considered it its 
duty to provide. The first public professorships founded by 
the government in Rome and endowed with an ample salary 
(100,000 sesterces) were those of Greek and Roman oratory. 
The emperor, who imposed this burden on the treasury and 
summoned Quintilian, ‘the glory of the Roman toga ’,! to the 
Roman chair, and made him ‘the chief controller of the unsteady 
youth ’, was Vespasian, the economical ruler, the inveterate 
opponent of al] ideal tendencies, in whose eyes practical needs 
were everything. Soon, not merely the large cities of Italy 
(at least about the middle of the second century), but even 
many smaller towns and the provinces had their professors of 
eloquence appointed by the communities; the largest no 
doubt, like Rome, had chairs of both Greek and Latin. 

An unremitting and exclusive study of poetry prepared the 
way for the teaching of eloquence. The poet ‘formed the 
stammering lips of the child’; reading and elucidation of 
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the poets was almost the only subject of school instruction for 
the rising generation. On the other hand, only a trifling know- 
ledge of music and geometry was recognized as necessary or 
desirable; the former, instruction in which was frequently 
limited to theory, seems to have owed its admission into the 
curriculum to its connexion with poetry, which was far closer 
than in our own days. The youthful mind was also introduced by 
poetry to some other branches of learning—geography, astron- 
omy (which in both Greek and Latin furnished themes for 
poetical descriptions), philosophy, the history of literature, 
and history proper, in which legend and mythology were gener- 
ally included. At the same time children were intended to 
adopt and assimilate the doctrines of morality and worldly 
wisdom from the poets, whose maxims were probably col- 
lected for this purpose in numerous selections especially adapted 
for school use. 

Where a higher education was aimed at, the instruction at 
school of course included Greek as wellas Latin poets. It began 
with Homer, a course approved by Quintilian ; ‘ for although 
riper years were necessary for a complete understanding of his 
poetry, every one would read him more than once’. Of 
other poetical works he mentions tragedies and lyric poems ; 
he would apparently only exclude those which might offend 
the scrupulous, for example, elegies; he especially recommends 
Menander, whose pieces were read in boys’ and girls’ schools 
in Ovid’s time. Even in the last days of antiquity Homer and 
Menander were given to boys beginning Greek. The father 
of the poet Statius kept a school at Naples, which, as his son 
assures us, was attended not merely by boys from the neigh- 
bouring towns, but also from Lucania and Apulia. At this 
school Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Pindar, Ibycus, Alcman, 
Stesichorus, Sappho, Corinna, Callimachus,  Lycophron, 
Sophron and other poets were read. Certainly, such an ex- 
tended study of Greek poetry outside of Greek countries would 
hardly have been possible, except in a city like Naples, where 
the Greek language and manners still held their ground ; but 
it may fairly be assumed that every educated man, probablv 
when he left school, had some acquaintance with the most 
important Greek poets. This is shown by Seneca's story of 
Calvisius Sabinus, who, to appear learned, made his slaves learn 
the poets by heart from which he was fond of quoting; in 
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addition to Homer and Hesiod, he mentions the nine lyric 
poets. 

We know nothing further as to the choice of the Greek poets 
for school instruction, whether or to what extent it varied 
at different periods; but we do know that the Latin poets 
read at school in the second century were not the same as 
those read in the first ; a change due to the revolution in liter- 
ary and artistic taste, which began after the time of Nero and 
was complete at the beginning of the second century. 

In the first century, Virgil was the first Latin poet put into 
the hands of the young; and his poems were the foundation and 
the main subject of the Latin course, as those of Homer of the 
Greek. Next to him probably Horace was most read ; evenat 
the beginning of the second century their busts usually adorned 
the schoolroom!, The grammarian Quintus Caecilius Epirota, 
a freedman of Cicero’s friend Atticus, is said to have been the 
first to introduce the most modern poets as a part of the curricu- 
lum in his school, opened after the death of his patron the poet 
Cornelius Gallus (died 26 B.c.) In this he read and commented 
on the poems of Virgil (evidently before the death of the latter 
in I9 B.C.) and other living poets, which gained him from 
Martial the name of ‘nurse of poets in swaddling clothes ’. 
But Caecilius probably only established as the rule what had 
hitherto been the exception; for Horace, in a satire written 
several years later, declares it is folly for a poet to desire the 
applause of the multitude and to feel flattered at his poems being 
read in second-rate schools, where, to all appearance, after this 
period the works of the most modern living poets were read 
by preference. We may conclude that Lucan's epic was read 
at school immediately after its publication from the fact that 
in Vespasian’s time poetical ornament ‘ from the sanctuary of 
Virgil, Horace, and Lucan’ was required of the orator; this 
is further confirmed by the express statement of Suetonius and 
,the extraordinary care taken by the booksellers in the get-up 
of his works, the sale of which, says Martial, was the best proof 
that he was a poet. Persius says it is a fine thing for a poet to 
have his verses dictated to a number of curly-headed boys; 
and the statement of the scholiast, that this refers to Nero's 
poems, which at that time were in general use in schools, is in 


! Juvenal, vii, 227. According to the scholiast, however, the reference is to copies of 
their works. 
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itself very probable. At the conclusion of his Thebard, Statius 
could assert that this poem, the result of twelve years’ labour, 
was already eagerly studied by the youth of Italy. Martial, 
whose poems were of course entirely unfitted for educational 
purposes owing to their indecencies, represents his sportive 
Muse as asking him whether he felt inclined to put on the: 
colhurnus of tragedy or celebrate wars in epic, ‘ that a pompous | 
schoolmaster might read him in a hoarse voice, and that he 
might become the aversion of growing girls and good young 
men ’. 

But at that time it had long been a subject of dispute in 
literary circles, whether the preference should be given to 
ancient or modern literature and of course the out-and-out 
supporters of the former would not hear of the latter in the 
schools. As early as the time of Vespasian there had sprung 
up a keen opposition to the extravagances, unnaturalness and 
affectation of modern prose. Quintilian, whose authority 
undoubtedly was decisive in many quarters, was on the side 
of the opposition. On entering upon his professional duties, 
he found Seneca, the most brilliant of the modern writers, the 
object of the universal and enthusiastic admiration of young 
men, just because of his dazzling and misleading errors, 
which his imitators multiplied and outdid. Quintilian and 
those who thought with him strove for and brought about a 
regeneration of prose on the basis of the Ciceronian style, 
which, remodelled in conformity with the needs of the time, 
gained in mobility, colour and brilliancy. 

But even then some of the archaists were greatly dissatis- 
fied. They believed it was necessary to go back about a 
century, to find the models by which the degencrate taste 
could be re-educated ; they extolled the elder Cato, the old 
chroniclers, orators such as Gracchus, and the poets of the 
time of the Punic wars (Naevius, Ennius, Plautus, Accius, 
Pacuvius, Lucilius and their contemporaries), and of course 
also wanted to see them introduced into the schools. About 
the year 90 this tendency had gained ground to such an extent 
that Quintilian recognized the last demand as legitimate. 
He was too moderate and liberal-minded, his taste was too 
fine for him to take sides in the dispute, least of all with the 
archaists ; his views were far more modern ; he did not share 
their enthusiasm for Plautus and Ennius, and only accorded 
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the latter the respect duc to what is consecrated by age. In 
his review of the standard authors he does not even mention 
Cato or Gracchus. However, he admitted that it was proper 
to read the old poets at school. According to him, their works 
were certainly well adapted to nourish and promote the 
development of a boy's mind, although their strength lay rather 
in their truth to nature than in their art; but they were 
especially calculated to increase the copia verborum, tragedy 
by its seriousness and dignity, comedy by its elegance. Their 
composition also, regarded artistically, was more careful than 
that of most of the moderns, who considered sententious phrases 
the chief beauty of poetical works. Consequently, it is in the 
works of the older writers that moral earnestness and internal 
vigour must be looked for, since the language of the moderns 
has degenerated owing to its ultra-refinement and affectation. 
Finally, Quintilian appeals to the example of Cicero and other 
great orators, who certainly knew what they were about, 
when they introduced into their speeches so many passages 
from Ennius, Accius, Pacuvius, Lucilius, Terence and others. 
To all appearance, it was under Hadrian that the archaists 
gained the upper hand. The fact that the Emperor, who pre- 
ferred Cato to Cicero and Ennius to Virgil, gave them his sup- 
port, was bound to ensure their supremacy ; and under the 
two Antonines they appear to have obtained almost absolute 
control over hterature and the schools, to judge from the 
reputation enjoyed by such a nonentity as Fronto, their most 
extreme representative. 

But even the members of this party held divergent opinions ; 
the most exclusive and absolute veneration for the ancients, 
combined with cqual contempt for the moderns, is to be found 
in Fronto. In his correspondence with his royal pupils, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, which is full of quotations from 
ancient literature, the names of Virgil and Livy will be looked 
for in vain ; Horace is mentioned once. Only after the acces- 
sion of Marcus, when begging permission to resume his former 
duties as teacher, does he mention Seneca and Lucan, and 
then only to issue a most serious warning against both. He 
then expresses, with indescribably comic apprehension, his 
serious anxiety on the subject of a certain penchant for the 
modern exhibited by Marcus in one of hisspeeches. He allows 
that there are many beautics in Lucan, but ‘little pieces of 
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silver are to be found even in sewers ’, if any one likes to rum- 
mage for them. The safest thing is to abstain from reading 
such works altogether, ‘ for on slippery ground there is always 
more danger of tripping’. 

Aulus Gellius, on the whole, held the same views as Fionto ; 
he thought it necessary to mention Seneca once, in order to 
pronounce strongly and decisively against him. He thinks it 
will be enough to quote the offensive criticisms of this ' insipid 
and insensate ' fellow upon Ennius, Virgil and Cieero ; Lucan 
he never mentions. But Gellius, although a great pedant, 
was by no means without taste and was less narrow-minded 
than Fronto ; he admired Virgil as much as Ennius. Certainly, 
he mentions no other poets of the Augustan age except Horace, 
whom he pays the honour of citing a passage in support of the 
name of a wind. 

Thus, in the course of about a hundred years, a complete 
revolution in literary taste had taken place ; the prose and 
verse writers who had been admired and imitated in the first 
century were despised and ignored in the second, and vice 
versa. The number of poets which the two periods united in 
admiring, appears to have been small ; in addition to Virgil, 
whose greatness even the archaists never contested, a special 
favourite was Catullus, for whom even the moderns had 
an affection, and whom Martial imitated before all others. 
Juvenal is the last of the moderns ; he had a lively recollec- 
tion of how Statius, the celebrated epic poet of the party in 
the time of Domitian, delighted all Rome by the announcement 
that he would read his TAeba?d ; how all flocked to hear him 
and were enchanted ; how the seats collapsed from the fren- 
zied stamping of the audience. But a generation later, Statius 
was completely forgotten, and in the time of Hadrian Lucan 
had long ceased to be read in schools. Nevertheless, several 
of the moderns still had friends and readers ; thus, Aelius 
Verus was especially fond of Ovid and Martial (whom he called 
his Virgil), who was one of the poets most frequently read to 
the last days of antiquity. But the friends of this kind of 
literature cannot have been very numerous in the second 
century. Ennius, to whom Quintilian thought he had shown 
sufficient respect by allowing him to pass as a venerable relic of 
antiquity, was now in every one's mouth. Reciters of Ennius 
(Enneanistae) toured Italy, and Aulus Gellius tells how one 
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of them read the Annals of Ennius in a theatre at Puteoli, 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of his audicnce. Grammarians 
(piAcAoyot) had above all to be strong on Ennius. In a 
letter (written in 161) to his former pupil, the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, who had gone for a few days to Alsium to recruit, 
Fronto pictures the emperor reading for amusement after his 
siesta, 'seeking refinement from Plautus, taking his fill of 
Accius, enjoying the charm of Lucretius, or firing his imagina- 
tion with Ennius’. 

It goes without saying that the few poets of talent whom 
that age produced moved on the lines of the ancient authors. 
The poets Annianus and Julius Paullus, friends of Gellius, 
were intimately acquainted with the ancient language and 
literature, the second being one of the most learned men of his 
day ; another learned poet, a friend of Fronto, was well 1ead 
in Plautus and Ennius. A short but very characteristic speci- 
men of archaistic poetry has been preserved in the epitaph of 
a certain Marcus Pomponius Bassulus, chief municipal magis- 
trate of Aeclanum, written by himself after the manner of 
Plautus in elegant old-fashioned Latin, and in a style com- 
mendably free irom exaggeration 1. 

Naturally this radical revolution in taste brought about a 
similar change in the school curriculum ; the modern poets were 
either entirely displaced by the ancient or at most tolerated 
by their side. In Quintilian’s time the old poets were probably 
read in many schools concurrently with the modern ; when 
Gellius went to school, Ennius was read everywhere. 

But there were still poets who were put into the hands of 
the young, read, explained and learnt by heart in school. 
- Poetry at that time was not an ‘extra’, an occupation for 
spare hours ; it was not looked upon as an amusement, but 
as a subject for serious study. It is difficult to 
estimate the effects of a system of education, which regarded 
the works of the national poets and of those of kindred peoples 
as the most important instrument of culture, and as almost the 
only nourishment of the youthful intellect. It necessarily 
filled the memory with poetical turns and expressions ; roused 
and clevated the activity of the imagination by a wealth of 


1 Sce Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, ix.,r164. Mommsen in Hermes, iii. on his- 
torical grounds considers Bassulus a near contemporary of Trajan; Ritschl, from cen- 
sidcrations of style, assigns him to the second (or perhaps the third) century. 
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imagery ; early developed the sense of beauty of form and 
artistic representation, and made it second nature for impres- 
sionable minds. The effect of these impressions, firmly im- 
printed on the mind, at a time when it is most susceptible, 
must have lasted a lifetime. 

In addition to this, the professors sometimes (perhaps fre- 
quently) were poets themselves, and thus were able to per- 
suade, and actually did persuade, their pupils to try their hand 
at poetry and assisted them in their attempts. Learning 
and poetry were not antagonistic at Rome, any more than 
formerly at Alexandria and subsequently in the age of human- 
ism ; in both places it was quite an ordinary thing for the same 
person to be both savant and poet; among the philological 
celebrities of Alexandria, Aristarchus, who disdained poetry, 
was a prominent exception. ‘Only a mind rendered fruitful 
by a powerful stream of literature ', says the poet in Petronius, 
‘is capable of conceiving and bringing forth a poetical work ’. 
One of the most usual titles of honour bestowed on the poets 
was ' learned ', not in our sense of the word, but implying a 
perfect knowledge of the forms and rules of the art, acquired 
by the study of the best models. The oldest schoolmasters of 
Rome, such as Ennius and Livius Andronicus, were poets, 
and this was probably often the caseinlatertimes. Valerius 
Cato, surnamed ' the Latin siren ', who lived in the last days 
of the republic, was considered an excellent teacher for stu- 
dents of poetry, a man, ‘who not merely expounded, but 
made poets '. Lucius Melissus, appointed by Augustus super- 
intendent of the library in the porticus of Octavia, was also a 
poet and invented a new kind of Latin comedy. The father 
of the poet Statius had gained the prize in poetical contests 
not only in his native city Naples, but also in Greece ; he had 
sung of the burning of the Capitol in the civil war of 69, and 
intended to make the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 (which 
destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii) the subject of a poem ; 
his son enjoyed his advice and guidance in the composition of 
his T'Aeba:zd. 

But even without direct encouragement, lads possessed of a 
certain taste and gift for form were bound to find in this 
intensive application to poetry at school a sufficient incentive 
to poetical attempts of their own ; to all appearance precocity 
was rather the rule than the exception. Catullus had already 
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written his first love-songs ‘when first the white robe (the 
loga virilis) was bestowed upon him'. Ovid began to com- 
pose still earlier. When a mere boy, the Muse secretly at- 
tracted him, and verses flowed from his pen long before he 
was of age ; he read his first poem in public, ‘ when his beard 
was just beginning to sprout’. Propertius began his attempts 
at poetry after assuming the foga virilis. Virgil wrote his 
Culex when he was sixteen ; Lucan (A.D. 39-65) was only four- 
teen or fifteen when he composed his Iliacon, the subject of 
which was the same as that of the last three books of the lad. 
It was in existence till a late period, as well as another poem 
(Catachthonion) on the underworld ; in his twenty-first year 
he was an unsuccessful competitor with a panegyric on Nero 
for the prize at the Agon founded by the latter, and began the 
Pharsalia a year later. The boyish productions of Persius were 
destroyed by his mother after his death on the advice of Cornu- 
tus. Nero also when a boy had shown by his poems that he 
possessed the elements of a good education, and Lucius Verus 
at the same age was equally fond of writing poetry. The 
poems written by the first Gordian (apparently before he 
entered the rhetorical school), which included an Anionintas 
(the lives of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus) 
were still extant in the time of Constantine. Martial was glad 
to find the poetical trifles of his schoolboy days, which he 
had almost forgotten himself, for sale at the book shops ; the 
reputation of Serranus, who died young, was made by his 
boyish poems which caused great things to be expected of him. 
The elder Statius excited universal admiration by taking part 
in a poetical competition when a boy, and parents pointed him 
out to their children as an example ; therhetorician Publius 
Annius Florus, when a boy, competed for the Capitoline wreath 
with a poem on the Dacian triumph, and thc eleven year old 
Quintus Sulpicius Maximus with improvised Greek hexametors; 
the thirteen year old Lucius Valerius Pudens of Histonium 
obtained it (in 106) by the unanimous verdict of the judges. 
In olden times Greek poets such as Antipater of Sidon and 
Licinius Archias of Antioch were famous for their improvi- 
sation, an accomplishment which was very common at Tarsus 
in the time of Strabo. It was probably also frequently prac- 
tised in Rome, where it was facilitated by the stereotyped 
turns and formulas in which the language of poetry abounded, 
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and the easily accessible store of metaphors and similes, 
common places, and mythological parallels ; again, it was 
recommended as a means of acquiring a complete mastery 
of expression and metres. The mimograph Publilius of Syria 
is said to have challenged the dramatists to a contest in im- 
provisation on subjects set by each side ; by his skill in the 
art of his native land he defeated all his competitors, includ- 
ing his most important rival Labenus. Quintilian speaks 
of improvisation as an art much practised in his time. Lucan 
improvised an Orpheus (in hexamcters), the subject apparently 
being set to several poets at the same time. Martial, who 4. 
combined a ready facihty in the treatment of form with the 
capacity of striking the most varied notes, no doubt impro- 
vised a considerable number of his epigrams, at banquets, 
and on given subjects. The poems of Statius thrown off 
on the spur of the moment on special occasions, were at least 
improvisations in the wider sense of the word. Apollinaris 
Sidonius in addition to shorter improvisations, also mentions 
a longer one, in which he competed with three friends at a 
banquet in the treatment of the same theme in different metres. 
Thus prepared, lads and young men passed into the rhetori- 
cal schools, where, partly under the guidance of the professors, 
they studied prose instead of poetical models. Here also, 
of course, the prevailing literary tendency exercised the same 
influence upon the choice of authors as in the boys’ schools. 
For young beginners Quintilian recommended Livy and 
Cicero (Sallust for the more advanced), and found it neces- 
sary to issue a warning against putting Gracchus and Cato 
into the hands of lads. Fronto, on the other hand, recom- 
mended these authors and the like to the young Marcus 
Aurelius, and the prince, who was then in his twenty-second 
year, entirely shared his master's taste ; he early gave up 
the study of Horace and devoted himself exclusively to Cato, 
while at the same time he found great edification in the 
speeches of Gracchus. Cicero, however, although not exactly 
an orator after Fronto’s heart, was also recognized by the 
archaists as a model, and considered by many not inferior 
to Gracchus, to the annoyance of Aulus Gellius ; even in the 
second century he maintained his place in the rhetorical 
schools at least as firmly as Virgil in the grammatical. 
Instruction in the rhetorical schools consisted mainly of 
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special exercises, gradually increasing in difficulty, under 
the teacher's guidance. These exercises, starting from the 
subjects and ideas derived from the works of the poets in 
the grammatical schools, were in a measure admirably 
adapted to foster and develop the poetical inclinations which 
had been already aroused. At first the pupils wrote on 
given subjects. In narrating historical events, on which 
they had to try their hand first, they were accustomed to 
‘insert excessively detailed descriptions of every kind ‘in 
imitation of poetic licence’; however, intclligent teachers 
preferred these youthful vagaries, which at least showed 
ability, to meagreness and aridity. The next exercises con- 
sisted of an examination of the probability or improbability 
of legends and legendary narratives: e.g. whether it was 
credible that a crow really perched on the head of Valerius 
in his duel with a Gaul, flapped his wings in the latter’s face 
and pecked out his eyes; the nature of the serpent, which 
is said to have begotten Scipio, or the wolf of Romulus and 
Remus ; Numa’s Egeria; and similar themes which ancient 
Greek history in particular provided in abundance. 

Further: the praise or censure of famous men ; so-called 
commonplaces, especially dealing with the foolish and vicious 
types of mankind (the adulterer, the gambler, the debauchee, 
the pimp, the parasite) or their varieties (the blind adulterer, 
the impoverished gambler, the old debauchee) ; comparisons, 
e.g. of town and country life, of the legal and military pro- 
fessions, of marriage and celibacy; investigation of the 
origins of certain customs and ideas, e.g. why Venus is repre- 
sented as armed by the Lacedaemonians, why the boy Cupid 
was conceived as having wings and equipped with bow, 
arrow and torch. These things for the most part readily 
adapted themselves to poetical treatment, the last named 
for instance being actually the subject of one of Propertius's 
clegies, while the superior advantages of a country life were 
a favourite theme of the poets. 

After these and similar preparations, the pupil began to 
attempt oratorical exercises, the so-called ' declamations ’. 
Beginners delivered monologues in the róle of some well- 
known historical personage, in which the reasons for and 
against an important and decisive resolution were sct forth 
(such monologues were called suasoríae). The characters 
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and the situations were sometimes taken from poetry, e.g. 
Agamemnon deliberating whether he should sacrifice Iphigenia, 
but in the majority of cases from ancient Roman history, 
e.g. Hannibal deliberating whether he should lead his troops 
against Rome, Sulla whether he should lay down the dicta- 
torship, Cicero whether he should apologize to Antony in 
order to save his life. Persius, when a small boy, often 
rubbed his eyes with oil, so as to be able to shirk school on 
the plea of sore eyes, if he did not feel inclined to learn the 
pathetic speech of Cato before his suicide—a speech in which 
an intelligent teacher could find nothing to praise, but which 
the father of the hopeful son invited his friends to hear and 


to which he himself listened ‘in perspiring ecstasy’, Such ,.. 


tasks, which required young people to identify themselves” 
with men of the past and to reproduce the emotional ten- 
sion of the crises of their lives could only be adequately 
performed by true poets; nevertheless, they could not 
fail to arouse the youthful imagination in various ways 
and to develop in it an activity approximating to the poeti- 
cal. 

This, however, was the case to a far greater extent in the 
last, most difficult and most protracted exercises of the rhe- 
torical school. These were entirely dramatic in character 
and were called controverstae, i.e. disputes in which the pupils 
took sides, as accusers, defenders, or advocates. In early 
times, cases of recent occurrence or known from history were 
selected, such as the following mentioned by Suetonius. 
Several young men, who had gone on an excursion from Rome 
to Ostia, saw some fishermen on the point of drawing in their 
nets. They bought the catch in advance for ready money. 
After a long wait, the net was pulled up, and found to con- 
tain no fish, but a basket of gold neatly tied up. Both parties 
accordingly laid claim to the treasure. In another case, 
certain slave-dealers, having put their cargo ashore at Brun- 
disium, in order to cheat the custom house officers out of the 
duty for a beautiful and valuable slave, dressed him in a 
purple-embroidered žoga, and hung a golden bulla! round 
his neck, On their arrival at Rome, the fraud was detected 
and the freedom of the boy demanded, since his master, 


1 A round or heart-shaped box worn round the neck by free-born children; those 
of wealthy parents wore a golden bulla, those of poor parents one of leather. 
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by dressing him in that manner, had practically renounced 
the right of ownership. 

But such cases soon came to be regarded as not sufficiently 
interesting. Criminal cases took the place of property dis- 
putes, and fictitious cases were substituted for real ones : 
questions of civil law and history form only a very smail 
part of the extant collections of controversiae, and even those 
of an historical character have been garbled to produce a 
greater effect. Certainly, sensible masters demanded that 
fiction should resemble reality as far as possible ; but to all 
appearance their resistance to the prevailing taste, which 
clamoured for thrilling and piquant situations, strong season- 
ing and drastic effects, was practically without result. This 
is shown by the first collection of Controverstae (that of the 
elder Seneca in the time of Augustus) and even more by 
succeeding ones, as well as by the repeated complaints of the 
predominance of the nonsensical in the rhetorical schools. 
According to Petronius, the fault lay, not with the teachers, 
who, if they did not wish to see their classes empty, were 
obliged to do as others did, but in the vanity of the parents. 
Quintilian himself considered the exclusion of all ' incredible 
and poetical subjects in the proper sense of the word’ too 
severe and impracticable; it was necessary to allow the 
young people some recreation and amusement, provided 
that the subjects although emotional and full of bombast, 
were not foolish and ridiculous. 

Unfortunately, the controversiae were often to a great 
extent both foolish and ridiculous. For the most part, even 
if not actually contrary to reality, thev were far removed 
from it; they made a rule of what should at most have been 
allowed as an exception; they were on the borderline of 
possibility, or even overstepped it. In time the rhetorical 
school created for itself a fantastic world of its own, separated 
from practical life by a deep gulf which could not be bridged. 
The existence of imaginary justice, of imaginary, even im- 
possible, laws was assumed ; for instance, ingratitude, or a 
crime not provided for by the law was admitted as actionable. 
The persons and circumstances of these fictions were purely 
imaginary ; it never occurred to any one to regard them as 
pictures of real life. It may appear strange that, during 
the last periods of imperial despotism, when men's minds 
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bent beneath the yoke of the most fearful oppression and the 
last trace of freedom of speech had disappeared, tyrants were 
the stock characters in the controversiae, and ‘ declaimers ’ 
breathed hatred of tyrants and extolled tyrannicide. But 
these tyrants, ‘who issued edicts, ordering sons to execute 
their fathers’, were in reality as harmless as marionettes, 
except to the teacher, ‘whose pupils, in a full classroom, 
one after the other put their favourite tyrant to death’. 
If Caligula banished the rhetorican Secundus Carinas for such 
a declamation, if Domitian put Maternus to death for the 
same reason, it must be remembered that Caligula was capable 
of any extravagance, and that Domitian welcomed any excuse, 
however trifling, for an act of violence ; these two instances 
are exceptional, and there is no evidence that they in any way 
affected the choice of such subjects. 

Next to fearful tyrants, brutal pirates were the favourite 
subject in the rhetorical schools, ‘standing on the bank rat- 
ling chains’; sometimes they had lovely daughters, as in 
the following story. A young man, who has fallen into the 
hands of the pirates, in vain beseeches his father in a letter 
to ransomhim. The daughter of the pirate chief makes him 
take an oath to marry her, if he gains his freedom. He swears ; 
she elopes with him, he returns home and marries her. The 
marriage of his son with a wealthy orphan is proposed to the 
father, who calls upon the son to consent and to repudiate 
the pirate’s daughter. The son refuses, and is himself repu- 
diated by the father.—As a rule, the actors on both sides 
were involved in the most painful and strenuous conflicts 
between equally sacred obligations, equally strong and legit- 
imate feelings and inclinations.—A sick man asks his slave 
to give him poison ; he refuses ; in his will he orders that bis 
slave should be crucified ; the slave appeals to the tribunes. 
In a civil war, the father and brother of a woman are on one 
side, her husband on the other; she follows the latter. He 
is killed ; the wife flees for refuge to her father, who spurns 
her ; on her asking, ‘ How am I to appease you ?’ he replies, 
‘Die!’ She hangs herself at his door. Whereupon the son 
proposes that the father should be declared insane.— The 
father of three sons, having lost two by death, becomes blind 
by excessive weeping. He dreams that, if the third son 
dies, he will recover his sight. He tells the dream to his wife, 
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who tells it to his son, who immediately hangs himself. The 
father recovers his sight, but repudiates his wife, who dis- 
putes his right to do so.—A husband repudiates his wife for 
adultery ; their son demands and receives from his father a 
sum of money, ostensibly for the support of a mistress, but 
really for his starving mother; the father finds it out and 
repudiates the son, who defends what he has done. 

The most striking contrasts were freely introduced. Stock 
figures were the poor and the rich man, mutually hostile 
(for instance, the poor man’s bees gather honey in the rich 
man’s garden, who poisons the flowers, and so kills the bees) ; 
on the other hand, their children are often fond lovers. ‘Maidens 
of noble birth are sold for the brothel, dishonoured maidens 
are given the choice between the punishment of the criminal 
or marriage with him ; young men of noble birth are com- 
pelled to enter the disgraceful profession of gladiator, e.g. 
to obtain an advance of money to bury a father. Terrible 
afflictions overtake individuals and whole countries. The 
plague especially was a favourite subject, which according 
to the oracle can only be stayed by the sacrifice of some young 
maidens ; a country is visited by famine and the inhabitants 
are finally reduced to eating the corpses ofthe victims. Bodily 
and mental afflictions of an exceptional nature, such as blind- 
ness (and its wonderful cure) and insanity ; miracles (a 
woman brings forth a negro child and is accused of adultery) ; 
cruel punishments (hurling from a rock) and torture ; murder 
and suicide, especially by hanging and poison (the cutting 
of the rope and the pouring out of the poison were stereotyped 
motifs); horrible crimes such as parricide and the mutila- 
tion of children, trained to beg by one who lives on what 
they receive ; but especially family horrors of all kinds (of 
course ‘stepmothers, more wicked even than in tragedy’ 
are frequent characters)—such were the favourite ingredients 
for the preparation of strongly effective controversiae, which 
were so greatly in demand, and which always elicited thunders 
of applause in the schools. 

It is remarkable and at the same time the clearest proof 
that these fictions partook of the character of novels, that 
Seneca was laid under contribution more than any other 
ancient authority in a collection of novels and anecdotes 
widely circulated in the middle ages, the Gesta Romanorum. 
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The 'enchanters', who subsequently played an important 
part in these themes, were perhaps only introduced later, 
for Quintilian is the first to complain of them, while they are 
not mentioned in Seneca, Petronius and Tacitus; on the 
other hand, in the collection which bears the name of Quin- 
tilian, there is a case of hatred excited by a magic potion, 
an astrological prophecy, and a really excellent specimen of 
this class, ‘the enchanted tomb’. A mother, who has lost 
her son, is visited nightly by the latter in a dream. She tells 
her husband, who gets a magician to cast a spell over the 
tomb ; the visitations cease ; but the wife then brings a com- 
plaint against her husband, ‘on the score of ill-treatment ’. 
Perhaps the Greek rhetorical schools are the source of the 
stories of magic. The magician who attempts to kill by 
enchantment another who has seduced his wife, and being 
unsuccessful tries to commit suicide, is a common subject for 
a theme in Greece towards the end of the second century. 

In the Greek rhetorical schools, the subjects of oratorical 
exercises differed essentially in character. Certainly there 
were ‘declamations’ of controversiae and to all appearance 
on the same themes ; the magician, the tyrant, the tyrannicide, 
the debauched woman, and the poor man are occasionally 
mentioned as typical figures. But the most difficult and 
most profitable task for advanced pupils and the masters 
themselves was clearly not contvoverstae, but persuasive or 
dissuasive discourses after the manner of the Latin suasoriae, 
speeches in defence or accusation, epideictic, i.e. show speeches, 


which will be spoken of later. This difference of method, “ 


had its origin in the totally different appreciation of eloquence 
by Greeks and Romans. The Romans looked upon it prin- 
cipally as a means to an end, that of upholding one’s own 
interest against all opposing interests, especially in a court 
of justice ; whereas the Greeks of that age considered beauty 
of form a sufficient end, and skill in its manipulation a desirable 
and much admired accomplishment. 

In Rome, Italy, and the western countries, the great majority 
of educated persons no doubt attended only the Latin rhetor- 
ical schools, or at least preferred them ; most of the large towns, 
however, also had paid teachers of Greek oratory, notably 
Rome, where the Athenaeum, founded by Hadrian and kept 
up by his successors, had a separate chair for this subject. 
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Further, it may be assumed that in western countries, Greek 
rhetoricians adapted themselves to thesystem that prevailed 
in the Latin school; thus, according to Seneca, they com- 
peted with one another in the treatment of the same themes, 
and we know that Isaeus, on his first appearance in Rome, 
asked for controversial themes for his improvisations. Thus, 
this system, especially the ‘declamation’ of controversiae, 
ever exercised a most important influence upon the character 
of Roman education at the time ; the fact that in most cases 
the school-course ended with these studies, and that the 
pupils passed at once ' from the fairy tales of the poets and 
the epilogues of the rhetoricians' into the realities of prac- 
tical life, there to test the value of what they had acauired at 
school, considerably increased this influence. 

Further, rhetorical themes were also treated in a poetical 
form. There are extant examples of specches in verse, most 
commonly improvised, delivered by persons in certain situa- 
tions (7Oorotia, ethicae, an exercise for beginners), in fact, 
controversiae and suasoriae in verse. To the last days of 
antiquity the systems and exercises reinained the same in 
both Greek and Latin rhetorical schools ; even themes, which 
assumed pagan belief and worship, were constantly handled 
by Christian pupils; evidently, opinions otherwise strictly 
tabooed were regarded as integrant elements of both rhetorical 
and grammatical instruction. 

The effects of this method of instruction, common to all 
educated persons, are clearly manifest in the literature of the 
period. Only superior and specially keen intellects could 
entirely avoid the dangers, seductions and devious ways of 
. this method of teaching rhetoric. In the case of the majority 

of pupils, the continuous striving after effect, the habit of 
intoxicating themselves with phrases and working themselves 
up into a permanently emotional frame of mind, was bound 
up to a certain point to make an essentially unreal elcquence 
a kind of second nature ; the more so as it was just the arti- 
ficial and affected, the dazzling and surprising, the risky 
and abnormal, which was assured of the loudest applause. 
Even the greatest intellects of the time could not entirely 
escape these influences, which chiefly affected the poetry of 
the first century, which, lacking all elasticity of its own, was 
rarely able to rise above the pompous stiffness of rhetoric. 
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Quintilian's opinion, that Lucan, the greatest poetical genius 
of his time, was more deserving of imitation by orators than 
by poets, was certainly justified. But while poetry has a 
rhetorical tinge, that of prose is poetical, an equally necessary 
result of the system of education. The grammatical school 
made the boy at home in the world of poetry ; the rhetorical 
school did not estrange him from it. The themes set, with 
their melodramatic situations, highly romantic motive and 
adventurous characters, were bound to lend wings to imagina- 
tion, and to claim poetical handling; like the subject, the 
manner of treatment must often have reached the border- 
line of poetry or have overstepped it. Therhetorician Arellius 
Fuscus, one of Ovid's tutors, was fond of indulging in abso- 
lutely poetical descriptions (to judge from a specimen in 
Seneca) and unblushingly on occasion borrowed straight from 
Virgil. Inversely, Ovid reproduced many sentences of another 
of his teachers, the rhetorician Porcius Latro, almost word for 
word. According to Seneca, Ovid's own speeches in the school 
where he was considered an admirable ‘declaimer’' were 
nothing but verse broken up into prose, which was probably 
the case with many other pupils similarly trained. These 
rooted habits of the school necessarily held their ground in 
practical life. ‘At the present time’, says the apologist of 
modernism in the JD:alogus of Tacitus, ‘ poetical beauty, 
which must be derived from the sanctuary of Virgil, Horace 
and Lucan, is required of the orator; the speeches of the 
present are related to those of the past as the modern temples 
glistening with gold and marble to the old erections of rough 
freestone and shapeless bricks’. We may believe with the 
poet in Petronius that many who had tried their hand at the 
bar, took refuge in poetry as a haven of rest, foolishly thinking 
that it was easier to put together a poem than a controversia 
embellished with sparkling aphorisms. Poetry was akin to 
eloquence ; it was reckoned among the forms of ‘speaking 
well’ in the widest sense of the word, and ‘ eloquent’ (facundus) 
was an extremely common and honourable epithet of a poet. 
As a result of the mutual relations and points of contact 
between poetry and prose, the prose of the most matter of 
fact and unpoetical people in the world ever assumes fresh 
poetical colouring and is proof in itself that its intimate relation 
to poetry taught inschool was permanently maintained. The 
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extremely poetical prose of Apuleius shows that the triumph- 
ant reaction of the archaists might modify, but could not 
entirely suppress these influences. 

Lastly, it must be observed that a school education was 
more general in the first than in the second century. By 
degrees military merit and practical knowledge of business 
opened the way for the lowly born (and so frequently for the 
uneducated) to high positions, formerly confined to the des- 
cendants of families of the two highest orders. Thus provin- 
cials, only to a certain extent romanized, entered these orders 
in ever inercasing numbers. For both these reasons school 
education among the upper classes ceased to be regarded as 
an indispensable requirement, or the lack of it as disgraceful 
or ridiculous. Augustus is said to have recalled a consular 
legate as insufficiently educated since he had written a word 
as it was pronounced by the lower classes. Yet, as the num- 
ber of provincials in the senate increased, we may assume 
that fault was more frequently found with persons of high 
position in Rome itself for bad pronunciation and even errors 
of speech. During his quacstorship, Hadrian was laughed 
at for his accent when he was reading out an imperial speech. 
When Marcus Aurelius issued a command in the ficld in 
Latin, none of his staff understood him, apparently because 
his officers did not know how educated persons expressed 
themselves ; indeed, Bassaeus Rufus, praefect of the Prae- 
torian guard, a man of no education, remarked to the emperor 
that the man addressed knew no Greek. According to Cassius 
Dio, the aged consul Oclatinius Adventus could not read 
and was so poor a speaker that he pleaded illness whenever 
he had to transact negotiations. The statement in Philo- 
stratus, that the sophist Hadrian was loudly applauded in 
Rome even by the knights and senators, who did not under- 
stand him, seems to show that a knowledge of Greek had 
become rare amongst the two first classes. 

In Rome itself, about the middle of the second century, 
the indications of the commencing decay of the Latin lan- 
guage were sufficiently numerous and alarming. The form 
and meaning of many words was doubtful and disputed ; 
learned men held different views on the fundamental rules 
of grammar; expressions in use among the vulgar were 
heard in the mouths of advocates. The barbarisms, which 
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in the time of Severus made their way into public documents 
and work on stone, could already be found in individual private 
inscriptions. The feeling of increasing linguistic uncertainty 
and confusion, the effort to stem the tide of advancing bar- 
barism, the similar exertions of the atticists in Greece incited 
the critics and friends of language and literature to zealous 
investigations in the ancient classics. The friends of Gellius 
busied themselves specially with these researches, by the aid 
of which they hoped to regain a surer footing, and to restore 
purity and clearness of expression. But these well-intended 
efforts could at best only affect a limited circle; in the face 
of the preponderance of contrary influences at work since 
the third century throughout the Latin tongue, incessantly 
destroying language and intellectual culture, they were 
completely unimportant. This later period, however, is 
beyond the scope of this treatise; let us return to the con- 
dition of letters in the first two centuries. 

The fact that the period with which we are concerned 
entered upon the heritage of the most brilliant epoch of Roman 
poetry (the Augustan age), was a second element which, com- 
bined with the system of youthful instruction, gave poetry 
so important an influence on education generally. We need 
only mention Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid 
(many other famous poets, such as Varius, are only known 
to us by name), in order to realize the brilliancy and wealth 
of poetical productions which matured side by side within | 
the space of a single generation. All classes of poetry were’~ 
represented—epos, ode, tender or passionate elegy and 
satire—idyll and poetical epistle, descriptive and didactic 
poetry. Even drama was included, although nothing likely 
to live was produced in that branch of literature; the period 
of dramatic writing was finally past, and its plays are lost 
to us for ever. In all the other departments of poetry the 
results were perfect of their kind. Not that any one would 
ever think of ranking them amongst the highest poetical 
efforts; no one can for a moment entertain any delusion as 
to their lack of originality and real genius, notwithstanding 
their abundant talent, their great dramatic power, their 
perfect grace, their pure and unerring taste, and their lofty 
culture. As the Muse had come from Greece to the ‘rude 
people of the Quirites, after they had conquered Hannibal ’, 
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so also the new poets refused to walk in any other path than 
that of the Greeks and loudly and clearly professed them- 
selves their followers. But in the first place, they chose as 
models, not the old poets, but such as were more within 
their reach, especially the Alexandrine; and in the second 
place, the understanding of Greek art had gained infinitely 
in depth and refinement. The result was that the contem- 
poraries of Augustus reproduced the nobility and beauty 
of Greek form in quite a different manner from those of the 
Scipios and even of Sulla and Cicero, whose works must have 
appeared clumsy, formless and rough by the side of the new 
productions. Noble forms were created as standards in all 
departments for every mode of feeling and representation ; 
the structure of the line and the art of composition were 
elevated to the height demanded by the knowledge of Greek 
art; but, above all, in the matter of language they did for 
poetry what Cicero had done for prose, and this was the 
greatest and most lasting creation of that period. 

As Cicero was the founder of a prose adapted to increased 
culture, so the Augustan poets were the creators of a new poet- 
ical language. They developed the poetical power of expression 
of Latin in all directions in a manner formerly scarcely 
dreamed of, bestowed upon it wealth, variety and fulness, 
beauty and grace, vigour anddignity. They thus exercised an 
immense influence not merely on the prose and verse literature 
of the succeeding centuries of antiquity, but upon that of 
all later times, an influence which they will probably con- 
tinue to exercise as long as literature exists. These poets 
were animated by a true and genuine Roman patriotism ; 
they desired to secure for their nation the oniy possession for 
which they still envied Greece. To dispute with the Greeks 
for preeminence in the plastic arts or astronomy appeared 
unworthy of the great people which, more than any other, 
had proved its skill in ruling others, in ‘ sparing the conquered 
and vanquishing the proud ’; but to appropriate their poetical 
artistic form was a lofty aim and one worth striving for. 
‘To secure the fame of this achievement for the great people 
and its native language was the main object for which the 
poets of the Augustan age so earnestly strove’; and so far 
as such a thing was possible, they succeeded. 

In their efforts they were assisted by the consciousness 
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that they were not working for a single country and a single 
people, but for the human race; that their works would 
form part of the literature of the world. Ennius had been 
brought to write poetry for tbe rulers of Italy, Virgil and 
his contemporaries knew that they were writing for mankind 
in general; and indeed the outlook upon an horizon so im- 
mense was enough to make them giddy. The prophecy 
of Horace, that 'the most distant peoples would one day 
know his works’, is well-known. It has been literally ful- 
filled, like that of Ovid, that the lamentations uttered by him in 
exile on the barren shores of the Euxine would one day traverse 
alllands and seas, and would be heard from East to West. 
They even lived to see their predictions in part fulfilled. 
Ovid could boast that the whole world read him ; Propertius, 
that his reputation had penetrated to the inhabitants of the 
shores of the wintry Borysthenes. In fact, the works of the 
living poets were probably read wherever Roman teachers 
found their way. 

The most exalted idea of the magnificence of the new 
political organization of the world-wide empire, the immensity 
of its resources and of the all-conquering influence of the 
Roman language cannot prevent our astonishment at the 
rapidity with which the Romans succeeded in ‘ uniting so 
many discordant and barbarous tongues by the bonds of 
intercourse’. Scarcely more than twenty years had passed 
since the complete subjugation of Pannonia, when Velleius 
Paterculus wrote his history; and already an acquaintance 
with the Roman language and writing was widespread in 
these rude, uncultivated and barbarous countries (the eastern 
part of Austria, especially Hungary). Roman literature 
had made its way into the older provinces of the West, as early 
as the time of Augustus. Livy began one of his later books 
with the declaration that he had already gained sufficient 
reputation and only continued his work to satisfy the demands 
of his restless mind; and this reputation at that time ex- 
tended beyond Italy, for it is well known that it caused a 
Spaniard to travel to Rome on purpose to make the acquaint- 
ance of Livy; when he had achieved his purpose, he at 
once returned home. Even then the ‘remainders’ of new 
works at Rome were sent to the provinces. Horace sends 
forth the first book of his Epistles to the world with the pros- 
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pect of serving as food for book-worms unread, or of being 
shipped off to Ilerda (Lerida) or Utica, when thumbed and 
dirty by constant handling. The best books, which brought 
most profit to the retailers, were also sent over sca. 

If then, the master-minds of literature in a certain sense 
lived to find themselves famous throughout the world, their 
ambition was most completely satisfied in Rome itself. There 
‘their poems, which in accordance with a custom recently 
introduced were recited by them before large audiences, were 
at once introduced into the schools, or sung at the theatres 
to the applause of thousands; and finally a comprehensive 
and active book-trade promoted their sale and multiplied 
their circulation. Virgil, who died before the publication of 
his Aeneid, had been so successful with his earliest poems 
(the Eclogues), that they were frequently sung on the stage ; 
the actress Cytheris, frequently mentioned in the literary 
circles of the period, the mistress of Mark Antony and aíter- 
wards of the poet Cornelius Gallus (who sang her charms 
under the name of Lycoris), is said to have sung the sixth 
eclogue, in which Virgil extols the poetical fame of his friend 
Gallus. When Virgil happened to be present in the theatre 
on such an occasion, the whole audience rose and greeted 
the poet as respectfully as Augustus ; in fact, such a distinc- 
tion was as a rule reserved for emperors and members of the 
imperial household. When the poet during his later years, 
which were mostly spent in southern Italy (especially Naples), 
occasionally visited Rome and appeared in public, he was 
obliged to take refuge in a house from thecrowd which fol- 
lowed him. 

Certainly, the fame and popularity of Virgil among his con- 
temporaries and posterity, and consequently the influeuce 
of his poctry, were greater than that of any other Roman 
poct, and indeed unexampled. His popularity may justly 
be compared with Schiller's. In the case of both, it is evi- 
dent that the sublime, the ideal, and the noble in art, instead 
of repelling or intimidating, as might have been anticipated, 
attracted the masses even more than its popular forms. The 
truth is, that men feel more gratitude, respect and love for 
the mind which uplifts them to itself and impresses them with 
the feeling that there is in them something akin to a higher 
nature, than for one which descends to their level. 
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Virgil’s poetry made its way into all educational circles and 
into all strata of society ; artisans and shopkeepers had his 
verses constantly on their lips and used them as mottocs. 
Even the most ignorant could quote scraps from the Aeneid, 
and at banqucts where the guests were entertained with 
jugglers’ tricks, imitations of animals’ voices and farcical per- 
formances, picces from the Aenezd were recited, although, no 
doubt, atrociously. Like the Bible in modern times, the 
works of Virgil were opened in times of anxiety, and the 
first passage on which the eye lighted was regarded as an 
oracle of destiny ; this method of divination was also prac- 


tised in Renascence times. In literary circles his birthday -~ 


(October 15), was kept by a number of admirers, and the tem- 
ple oracles (e.g., those of Praeneste and Patavium as late as 
the third century) gave their responses in the words of Virgil. 

No other poet, as we have remarked, attained such unex- 
ampled popularity ; but the walls of Pompei show that 
Propertius and Ovid also were widely known. Here, in addi- 
tion to lines from Virgil (some obviously written by schoolboys), 
verses from these and other poets have been scrawled with 
the stylus, partly word for word, partly parodies, especially 
in the Basilica, which was used as a fashionable promenade. 
Jacob Grimm's remark in reference to Schiller may explain 
their popularity. ‘The multitude is pleased with the poetry 
which in style and ideas reaches the high level of modern 
education ; the old-fashioned manner of the past seems 
strange to the people, which desires to be initiated into the 
standpoint of the present’. ‘ The multitude, which is affected 
by a beautiful poem, desires to enjoy it with all modern ad- 
vantages, and is ready to renounce the old ’. 

Even in ancient times, the people of Italy were probably as 
impressionable to poetry as at the end of the sixteenth century, 
when Tasso's Jerusalem so rapidly became popular, and Mon- 
taigne was astonished to hear shepherdesses singing Ariosto. 
The influence of the school, which was practically non-exist- 
ent in more modern times, must have made the poetry of the 
Augustan age far more widely known in the first two centuries. 
The theatre, where probably poems were often sung, also 
co-operated with the school; and their joint influence de- 
pended partly on the delight felt by southerners in euphony 
and rhythm; although at the present day the rapturous 
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delight even of educated Italians in the national poetry is 
tinged with sensuality. But in ancient times the feeling for 
euphony and rhythm was far finer and more developed, and 
demanded satisfaction even in prose, in a still higher degree 
among the Grecks than among the Romans. Their lively 
sense of mere cuphony is shown, e.g., by the mention in Philo- 
stratus of the welcome given in Rome to the Phoenician 
Hadrianus, professor of eloquence under Marcus Aurelius and 
Commodus. Knights and senators directed that they should 
be summoned from the theatre when he began his lectures, and 
flocked to the Athenaeum, even if they did not understand 
Greek. People admired his harmonious voice, its cadence, 
the modulated rhythm of his delivery ; he was listened to with 
as much delight as the tuneful nightingale. 

But apart from all favourable accessory circumstances, the 
effects of the classical poetry of the Augustan age on the 
educated world of the period immediately succeeding must 
have been enormous. This period was essentially unproduc- 
tive, but possessed the delicate sensitiveness associated with 
high culture. At such a time, the production of numerous 
perfect works of art, the establishment of standard forms for 
its various departments, but above all, the creation of a new 
poetical language, full of enchanting beauty and dazzling 
brilliancy, was bound to call forth the instinct of assimilation 
and imitation most strongly and in the fullest extent. ‘ All 
men ’, says Gocthe, ‘ have an inexpressible taste for the enjoy- 
ment of works of art; but man learns nothing and enjoys 
nothing, without at once desiring to produce something himself. 
This is the most deep-seated peculiarity of human nature ; it 
is no exaggeration to say that it is human nature itself’. 
Thus, at every period of high culture, a wide-spread dilettant- 
ism is the necessary consequence of a great and abundant 
development ofart. This has been the experience of Germany, 
especially in the domain of poetry. She has enjoyed a golden 
age of poetry without parallel, which gave her a poetical lan- 
guage. But succeeding generations displayed an excessive 
cagerness to obtain assured possession of the precious heritage, 
by unceasing use and abuse of it, and by continual reproduc- 
tion. Although we have no express testimony, we may assume 
a similar state of things for the post-Augustan age. The 
temptations due to a cultivated language were as irresistible 
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and the illusions of the dilettanti as to the merits of their pro- 
ductions the same as at the present day, and consequently 
forced the same observations upon the impartial spectators 
of the literary movement. ‘Many’, says Petronius, ‘have 
been led astray by poetry. As soon as a man has set a verse 
upon its legs and has drowned a delicate idea in a flood of 
words, he thinks he has attained the summit of Helicon’. 
In addition to this, dilettantism was promoted by the intimate 
connexion of poetry with the school, the inevitable result of 
which was that poetical exercises were more or less generally 
practised,with or without the prompting of the teacher, solely 
with the object of obtaining more complete mastery over 
form and of acquiring excellence in a florid and lofty style. 
Even those who did not share the delusion of regarding 
simple reminiscences, the result of study or imitation, as ori- 
ginal or their own property, could not help being attracted by 
the idea of securing for themselves by constant practice the 
cleverness of form that they had been taught. But no doubt 
delight in the real or imaginary success of such poetical exer- 
cises (which by the way were chiefly responsible for interpo- 
lations in the texts of the poets most frequently read) caused 
many to regard as an end what should only have been a means 
of study. Even the Odes of Horace, almost too severe a critic 
of his own works, contain many exercises whose only mcorit is 
their form. But if Horace, in Quintilian's judgment, was the 
only Roman lyric poet worth reading, we may assume that the 
lyric poetry of the post-Augustan age was above all a poetry 
of schoolboys and dilettanti. 
— The political conditions of the monarchy, the interests and 
inclinations of different rulers, courts and court-circles, com- 
bined with the influences of school and the classical poetry of 
the Augustan age to turn literary inclinations, tastes, and occu- 
pations in the direction of poetry in particular. The universal 
peace which succeeded the battle of Actium and the decay of 
politicallife which came in with the monarchy, almost entirely 
excluded the Roman people from the two domains on which for 
so many centuries its intellectual force had displayed such 
richness and vigour. A mass of talent, vigour and activity, 
driven out of its natural path by this revolution, now turned 
its attention to literature. But even here those portions of 
the field, which under the republic had been most successfully 
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cultivated, remained only partially open ; freedom of speech 
was curtailed, the writing of history, up to the time of Nerva 
and Trajan, who bestowed upon men 'the rare good fortune 
that they might think what they liked and say what they 
thought ', was full of danger, even under the tolerant rule of 
Augustus. Titus Labienus, one of the last of the republicans 
and an irreconcilable opponent of the new order of things, when 
he publicly read his history of modern times, omitted consider- 
able portions of it with the words, ' this can be read after my 
death’. Nevertheless, his work was condemned to be burnt, 
a sentence hitherto unheard of. Labienus refused to survive 
its destruction ; he had himself buried alive in the family 
sepulchre. Eleven years after the death of Augustus, Cre- 
mutius Cordus was brought to trial for having called Brutus 
and Cassius ‘ the last of the Romans’ in his Annrales ; he anti- 
cipated his certain condemnation by starving himself to death ; 
his works also were burnt. In such times, poetry offered a 
doubly welcome refuge to peaceful spirits, who sought an 
ideal support for life and an escape from reality. But even 
this refuge was not absolutely safe ; ' the souls of the mighty ' 
were easily provoked, sometimes by the mere choice of a sub- 
ject, and by real or seeming allusions to the present. Thus, 
under Tiberius, the last representative of the noble house of 
the Scauri brought death upon himself by his tragedy Atreus, 
in which the line, ‘ The folly of kings must be patiently en- 
dured? was considered specially deserving of punishment. 
Such dangers, however, rarely threatened poets who were 
really careful to avoid them andin no way prejudiced the 
poetical tendencies of the age. Tacitus in his Dtalogus 
expressly says that the occupation of poetry is chiefly justified 
by thc fact that it is less likely to cause offence than oratory. 
Thus poetry especially filled the great gap in the life of Rome 
caused by the fall of the republic ; and it was by no means a mere 
result of human caprice, as set forth by Horace in his epistle 
to Augustus, that the Roman people displayed a zeal for 
authorship to which they had hitherto been strangers ; sons 
and austere fathers wreathed their brows, and savants and 
ignoramuses everywhere took to writing poetry. 

The French literature of the first empire offers many parallels 
to the Roman literature of that time. Fontanes and many 
other poets 'exhausted their powers in laudations to order 
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for a fee’ ; those who did not (like Delisle) ‘ carefully avoided 
political and social problems and kept to subordinate or indiffer- 
ent subjects ', which, as it were by way of compensation, 
they treated in an agreeable manner. The emperor bestowed 
especial attention upon the theatre. In 1805 two poets were 
commissioned to ‘improve’ Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire ; 
yet the omission of certain passages only increased their signifi- 
cance. Napoleon allowed no pieces to be performed, the sub- 
jects of which were taken from recent times ; the stage ‘ necded 
a touch of antiquity ' ; in his opinion the time of Henry IV 
was not remote enough to avoid exciting passions. Even the 
Tibertus of Joseph Chenier was prohibited, since certain pass- 
ages could be referred to the present, and in the Ajax of Ugo 
Foscolo the Napoleonic police in Milan (1812) discovered 
political allusions, which caused the author no slight un- 
pleasantness. 

Augustus never entertained the idea of drilling poetry to 
such a condition of uniformity. He knew how to make it 
subservient to his aims by frank recognition. The monarch 
had brought the blessing of ‘peace and order’, so long de- 
sired ; the next step was to reconcile the educated classes 
with Caesarism by according protection and encouragement to 
intellectual efforts, so long as they kept within due bounds ; 
as for the masses at Rome, the great improvement in their 
material condition and splendid shows and festivals were ample 
compensation for the loss of liberty. The interest displayed 
by Augustus and his circle (Messalla and, above all, Maecenas) 
in this poetical revival, which was also shared by the ladies of 
the imperial household, has justly become proverbial. Even 
more important than the favour of this circle, to which even 
the captious Asinius Pollio belonged, was the example of its 
members. Augustus was the most cultivated man of his 
age; his interest in literature was sincere, and he showed it 
not merely by assistance and encouragement, but by openly 
displayed sympathy with poets and men of letters, whose 
recitals he listened to ' with patience and good-will’. To him 
the fourth book of the Odes of Horace owed its origin, the 
Aeneid of Virgil its preservation ; it was to him that Horace 
was allowed to address the Epistle containing a comparison 
between the old and the new poetry. Augustus himself tried 
his hand at authorship, mostly in prose ; according to Sue- 
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tonius, ‘he only took a superficial interest in poetry’. How- 
ever, he wrote a long hexameter poem on Sicily, and a small 
collection of epigrams, which he composed in the bath. He 
destroyed a tragedy (Ajax) before it was finished: ‘his Ajax’, 
he said, ‘had thrown himself on the sponge’ (i.e., had been 
wiped out). This was certainly enough poetry for a statesman 
on whom the heavy task was imposed of re-organizing the 
world. Asinius Pollio, Messalla, and Maecenas also wrote 
verses. The poems of the last-named, according to what we 
are told, confirm the observation, which applies equally to 
other branches of art,—that the purest taste and the soundest 
judgment of the works of others is not always a safeguard 
against bad taste and affectation in the critic’s own attempts. 
Maecenas’s poetical trifles, like everything else of his, were 
written in a corrupt and bombastic style ; Augustus ridiculed 
the ‘ perfumed ringlets’ of his ‘curled’ style ?. Seneca has 
preserved a specimen, in which this remarkable man describes 
the love of life with a cynicism worthy of Heine. 

Tiberius, who devoted himself with the greatest zeal to the 
studies necessary for general education, was an admirer of the 
Alexandrian school ; he had a special fondness for the mytholo- 
gical erudition with which they adorned their works. In his 
Greek poems he imitated Euphorion, Khianus and Parthenius ; 
he also composed a lyric poem in Latin, an elegy on the death 
of Lucius Caesar,—an event which brought him, at the age 
of forty-three, considerably nearer the throne ; he also wrote 
poems of a frivolous kind. A man so gifted and ambitious 
as Tiberius would hardly have condescended to poetical dilet- 
tantism had not his efforts to assimilate the culture of the 
age as thoroughly as possible, almost forced him to it. The 
noble Germanicus also during his strenuous life found leisure 
for poetry ; amongst other works he left some Greek comedies. 
His version of the astronomical didactic poem by Aratus 
(Phaenomena) is still extant. Caligula confined himself to 
the study of oratory,in which he attained considerable skill ; 
Claudius wrote several learned works, but in prose. 

Nero was the first and last emperor who studied poetry 
not as an exercise or amusement for idle hours, but asa claim- 
ant to a prominent position in the poetical world. He never 


1 The Latin words cincinni (locks) and calamistri (curling irons) are used in the sense 
of ‘ornamental flourishes '. 
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felt any interest in serious and sound learning, from which his 
own temperament and his entourage dissuaded him. His 
mother is said to have advised him not to study philosophy, 
as prejudicial to a future ruler; his tutor Seneca prevented 
him from reading ancient literature, so that the pupil's admir- 
ation for the works of the master might last the longer. Al- 
though both before and after his accession, when in his seven- 
teenth year, he delivered ' declamations ' in the presence of large 
audiences, he was obliged to have his public speeches written, 
to the general astonishment ; he was the first emperor who 
made use of another's pen. But his lack of scientific education 
proportionately increased the manysidedness of his dilettant- 
ism in the fine arts. We have already spoken of his fondness 
for music, which he considered his forte ; he dallied with the 
chisel and modeller's stick, and wrote poems as enthusiastically 
as he sang and played musical instruments. His poetical 
efforts, according to Tacitus, were intended to counterbalance, 
in public opinion, the bad effect of his other less seemly artistic 
exercises. It is doubtful whether he possessed any, or how 
much, real talent for poetry. Tacitus denies it to him alto- 
gether. According to that historian, ' he surrounded himself 
with persons who possessed a certain facility in writing verses, 
but had not yet made a name for themselves. These persons 
met, strung together the verses they had brought with them 
or threw off on the spot, and worked up the emperor's chance 
utterances into a whole. This is shown by the character of 
these poems, which possess neither vigour nor originality, nor 
uniformity of style'. It may be confidently assumed, that 
this was the origin of many of the poems of distinguished 
dilettanti (e.g., the ' little love-poems ' dictated by them after 
their meals on couches of citrus-wood), since in all branches of 
learning the productions of clients, slaves and freedmen were 
regarded by persons of quality as their own property, which 
they had a perfect right to make use of. In the poems of 
Lucius Verus, again, everything good was credited to his gifted 
friends. It is true, on the other hand, that in this matter 
Suetonius defends Nero, asserting that he had no need to deck 
himself in borrowed plumes, since verses flowed from him with 
ease. Nero’s compositions, written by his own hand, were 
evidently (if we may believe Suetonius, who had inspected 
them) neither imitations nor copies, but alloriginal, judging by 
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the numerous erasures, corrections and insertions. Nero’s 
poems were numerous and of various kinds : little trifles (e.g., 
on Poppaea's 'amber-hair ’), satires, lyrics to be sung to the 
accompaniment of the c7zfhara (including probably solos from 
tragedies), a long epic called Yvorca, in which the chief hero 
was Paris, who, without revealing his identity, defeated all 
comers, including Hector himself, in a wrestling bout ; another 
contemplated epic, containing a complete history of Rome 
from the earliest times, does not appear to have been finished. 
Martial, who as a rule has nothing but abuse for Nero, concedes 
some merit to his poems. Some lines, accidentally preserved, 
on the course of the River Tigris, at least show a certain 
dexterity in versification. 

Musical contests formed the chief item in the programme 
of the festival first instituted by Nero after a Greek model, 
which was intended to be held every five years, but scems to 
have only taken place on two occasions (in 6r and 65). Its 
apologists were of opinion that the victories of orators and 
poets would stimulate talent. But as a matter of fact Nero 
wanted to be the only poetical and musical star in these con- 
tests; the participation in them of persons of distinction at 
his wish was only intended to enhance his reputation ; it was 
to him that the crown was awarded. At the second festival 
he gave a reading of the Troica. He allowed no poetical rival 
near his throne. Lucan, whom he had admitted into his poctical 
circle, soon aroused his jealousy ; when present at a reading 
by the poet, he ostentatiously withdrew and apparently for- 
bade him to recite again in public (end of 62 or beginning of 63). 
Lucan, carried away into open hostility to the court, joined 
Piso in his conspiracy, and paid the penalty of death on its 
discovery. But, however dangerous it was in the time of 
Nero to claim any reputation as a poet, it was advisable—even 
necessary, for all who had anything to do with him, to make a 
show of sympathy and liking for poetry, and as far as possible 
to provide a foil for Nero’s poetical efforts by their own. 
No one who knows the history of that period, can doubt that 
this feeling produced a greatly inereased activity in the domain 
of poetry. It was one of the reproaches levelled against Seneca 
by his enemies, that he wrote verses more frequently and 
enthusiastically, from the time that Nero showed a fondness 
for the poetic art. 
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A complete change took place under Vespasian, who, although 
no poet himself, liberally encouraged talent of all kinds, 
including poetical. Titus, who had lived at Nero's court as 
a boy, had a facile gift for Latin and Greek poetry, even for 
improvisation ; amongst other things, he described a comet 
‘in a splendid poem’, as the elder Pliny calls it; he is also 
mentioned as a poet by the younger Pliny. In many respects 
under Domitian the conditions of the time of Nero were re- 
peated ; certainly, men's minds felt the weight of an even more, 
terrible oppression, but poetical efforts were honestly favoured 
and encouraged, above all by the Capitoline competition 
(founded in 86) at which genius was allowed free scope. On 
the whole, this second Nero laid no claim, as emperor, to poet- 
ical fame, although during his enforced leisure when only a 
prince he had pretended a zealous devotion to poetry. Of 
course, at his court his youthful poetical efforts were declared 
to be unsurpassable. Quintilian says that the gods considered 
it too paltry an honour for him to be merely the greatest poct ; 
therefore, they handed over to him the care of the universe, 
in order to divert his attention from such an occupation. It is 
doubtful whether he even began an epic on the Jewish war, 
mentioned by Valerius Flaccus, but it is certain that the fight 
for the Capitol in December, 69, during which his life was in 
peril, was the subject of a poem by him; Martial in 89 men- ~ 
tions the ‘heavenly poem of the Capitoline war’. It would 
seem, therefore, that Domitian was by no means averse from 
being reminded of his poetical efforts, although he had quite 
given them up; and Martial does homage to him as ‘ the lord 
of the sisters nine’. 

Poets also claimed Domitian's successor Nerva as one of 
themselves ; Pliny mentions him amongst the writers of 
amusing and wanton trifles. Martial styles him ‘the Tibullus 
of our age '——an expression borrowed from a poem by Nero, 
to whose circle Nerva had once belonged ; Martial's epigrams 
on him, written with all the humility of a client, show that 
even during his last days, Domitian liked to be considered a 
poet. 

There was no poetical fibre in Trajan’s soldierly nature 
he seems to have been absolutely indifferent to poetry ; Ha- 
drian on the other hand, the most versatile dilettante who ever 
occupied the Roman throne, wrote verse (including indecent 
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poems) and prose equally well; some of his trifles have been 
preserved. Even on his deathbed, whimsical as ever, he 
wrote the famous lines, which according to his biographer are 
an average specimen of his poetry— 


‘Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one, 
Guest and partner of my clay, 
Whither wilt thou hie away,— 
Pallid one, rigid one, naked one,— 
Never to play again, never to play ? ’ 
(C. Merivale.) 


Hadrian's example seems to have made poetry the fashion at 
his court. His adopted son, Aelius Verus, was a skilled 
versifier ; Lucius Verus, who was adopted at his suggestion 
by Antoninus Pius, also devoted himself to poetry in his 
early years, as already mentioned. Marcus Aurelius also, at 
the age of twenty-two, had written hexameters, of which he 
thought so highly that they were not in danger, like his other 
attempts, of being committed to the flames. 

Here this series of imperial poets, almost without a parallel 
in history and literature, comes to an end, and poetry for a 
long time was an exile from the court of Rome. The next 
emperor who is said to have written verses (Greek) was Alex- 
ander Severus, whose education and poetical dilettantism 
(like that of Balbinus, the two elder Gordians, Gallienus and 
Numerian) show that even in the third century the old liter- 
ary traditions and intellectual sympathies still survived in 
some of the highest circles, like islands amidst the ever-rising 
flood of barbarism. 

During the period from Augustus to Hadrian, the ruling . 
princes, some before and others after their accession, were 
nearly all poctical amateurs. This very exceptional pheno- 
menon is undoubtedly no more the result of chance than the 
fact that, from the Antonines to Alexander Severus, we do not 
find a single imperial poet, although the emperors during that 
interval were for the most part highly educated. A more 
probable explanation is that both the later and the earlier 
emperors simply shared the prevailing tendencies and interests 
of their time, and that their attitude towards poctry was 
essentially the same as that of their educated contemporaries. 
Hence we may assume with certainty a very gencral diffusion 
of poctical dilettantism in the cultured circles of the first 
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century, and an equally striking decline towards the middle of 
the second. 

In fact, there is no doubt that in the time of Hadrian, a new 
intellectual movement, which arrested the poetical tendencies 
of the first century, obtained the upper hand. The history 
of Roman poetry up to about 100 A.D. was as rich in names as 
it was poor, if not absolutely barren, in later times. The 
explanation of this is not to be looked for in the decay of creat- 
ive power or original genius, which Gibbon regards as one of 
the characteristic phenomena of the second century; the 
poets of the age immediately succeeding the Augustan were 
nothing but highly educated and gifted diletianti (in the best 
sense of the word) : and even in later times there was by no 
means a dearth of poets. Undoubtedly, the decline of poetical _ 
aspirations was in a measure due to the domination of anti? 
quarianism over literature, since the study of ancient authors 
could not offer the same stimulus to original or reproductive 
effort as that of modern poets. Consequently the influence 
which the application of the emperors to poetry (although 
simply the result of the prevailing tendency of the age) exer- 
cised upon the upper classes by force of example, disappeared, 
and with it an important inducement to poetical dilettantism. 
But the chief reason for the decline is to be looked for in the 
great impression produced by the highly artistic prose of the 
sophists, which had its origin on Greek soil ; it provoked the 
admiration of the Romans and found many imitators amongst 
the more impressionable, Lastly, it must never be forgotten 
that, chiefly owing to the new organization introduced by Had- 
rian, the empire was gradually developed into a military and 
bureaucratic state, which claimed greater powers and held out 
to its functionaries more brilliant prospects in their official 
career; the result was that talent and ambition turned their 
attention from belles-lettres in general to military service, 
administration and the study of the law. Eloquence, how- 
ever, was still generally cultivated, but rather as a means than 
as an end, and in a different manner ; special branches of learn- 
ing, especially philology, which was closely connected with 
the now reviving jurisprudence, were also eagerly studied. 


The new importance acquired by poetry and literature 
generally on the establishment of the monarchy is shown 
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chiefly in three things: the development of an extensive book- | 


trade and the foundation of public libraries ; the institution of 
public readings of recent works (recztatzones) ; and, lastly, the 
establishment of an entircly new honour for poets—the crown 
of gold. The last dates from the reigns of Nero and Domitian ; 
the other institutions go back as far as Augustus. 

Even when Cicero was a young man, the elements of a book- 
trade must have been in existence in Rome. His friend Atticus, 
the first person who is known to have undertaken the multi- 
plication and sale of books on a large scale, had numerous rivals. 
Under Augustus at the latest, the book-trade in Rome was a 
business by itself, and soon after in the provinces. The retail 
shops, situated in the liveliest quarters of the capital, had 
their pillars and entrances decorated with notices and copies 
of books for sale, and formed, as in modern Rome, a mecting- 
place for the friends of literature, who came to inspect the new 
books or to have a chat. Thanks to slave labour, this indus- 
try was able to furnish its wares promptly, cheaply, and ona 
large scale. Hundreds of scribes, writing from dictation at 
the same time, did the work of a modern press. Even if they 
did not take much longer time, the result was very unsatis- 
factory ; incorrectness was the chief fault of ancient books. 
since two hours was enough for taking down Martial's second 
book, a complete copy of his epigrams could have been turned 
out in a little more than seventeen hours; a bookseller, 
who could employ fifty scribes at once, was consequently 
able to produce an edition of 1,000 copies comfortably in a 
month. The mention of such an edition of a pamphict of 
entirely personal and ephemeral interest, published at the 
writer’s own expense, justifies us in assuming that big book- 
scllers must have brought out much larger editions of favour- 
ite and superior works. 

In our days we are too much inclined to underestimate the 
productive power of writing, as compared with that of the 
press. Yetit has been shown on various occasions, when copy 
not print was necessary, that the difference between the two 
is less than is gencrally imagined. About 2,000 copies of Vol- 
taire’s La Pucelle were distributed in Paris in a month. Of 
Burgos’s two-sheet memorandum to Ferdinand VII (January, 
1926), 5,000 copics aie said to have been circulated in Spain. 
On the second day after A. Oppermann had received the first 
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copy, thousands of copies of the protest of the Góttingen 
Seven ! were in existence. Kossuth successfully distributed 
throughout Hungary his Rezchstagszettung, which he was not 
allowed to print. Thanks to the comprehensive organization, 
the fruit of many centuries of experience, and the employ- 
ment of slave labour, the multiplication of MS. copies in anti- 
quity must have been far greater. The circulation of books 
in distant lands soon followed. Cicero says that the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses in the Catilinarian process were copicd 
by all the clerks, circulated in Rome, distributed throughout 
Italy, and sent to all the provinces, so that there was no place 
in the Roman empire which they had notreached. According 
to Pliny, Varro had conferred a kind of omnipresence on the 700 
persons, whose portraits were included in his illustrated bio- 
graphies, by sending the work into all parts of the world. 
Sulpicius Severus's life of St. Martinus of Tours, which Paulin- 
us, bishop of Tréves, had brought to Rome, was at once in 
general request, and the booksellers were delighted with the 
good business they did ; ‘for nothing commanded a readicr 
sale, or fetched a higher price’. A friend of the author, who 
visited Africa, found that it had preceded him and was being 
read throughout Carthage. Going on to Alexandria, he found 
it in everybody’s hands there as well, and also all over 
Egypt, in the Natron Vallcy and the Thebaid ; he even saw an 
old man reading it in the desert. 

The prices of books were not high. The price of the first 
book of Martial (118 epigrams, 700 lines), elegantly got up, was 
5 denarii (about 4s.), cheaper editions 6 to 10 sesterces (about 
Is. 2d. to 2s.) ; his Xenta (274 lines under 127 headings) was 
sold by Tryphon the bookseller for 4 sesterces (about 1od.), 
too high a price according to Martial, who maintained that 
it could be sold at half the price for a profit. It fills fourteen 
pages in the Teubner edition, and since the price probably 
included what answered to our ' binding ', the transcription 
of the text perhaps did not cost much more than at the pres- 
ent day in Germany, where an ordinary sheet can be printed 
for about 34d. The text of a little book sent by Statius to 
Plotius Grypus, written by the poet himself, cost nothing, the 
purple cover, the new paper, and the two knobs (umbilici) 


1 Seven professors who were dismissed in 1837 for having signed a protest against the 
abolttion of the Hanoverian constitution. 
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at the end of the stick, round which the roll was wound, ro 
ases (about 6d.). Spoilt paper found its way into the schools, 
where the boys utilized the clean backs of the sheets for their 
exercises, and into the grocery and provision shops, where it 
was used for making bags for pepper and incense, or for wrap- 
ping up salt fish. 

But everybody also had free access to collections of literary 
works in both Greek and Latin. Julius Caesar's plan of 
founding public libraries in Rome was frustrated by his death ; 
but it was carried out by Asinius Pollio, to whon1 Rome was in- 
debted for its first public library (Greek and Latin). Augustus 
added two morc (one on the Palatine, the other in the portico 
of Octavia), and later emperors (especially Vespasian and 
Trajan) continually increased the number, so that in the fourth 
century no fewer than twenty-cight were in existence. Natur- 
ally, the libraries were also used as mecting places for the friends 
of literature. Asinius Pollio was also the first to utilize the 
rooms for rendering homage to literary celebrities in a manner 
before unknown. Their statues, with boxes of books at their 
feet (such as those we possess of Sophocles and others), or busts 
crowned with ivy, ‘the reward of the poet’, some of bronze 
and others of gold and silver, adorned the halls and porticoes. 
In Asinius Pollio's library Varro’s was the only hkeness of a 
living celebrity ; but the honour appears to have soon become 
very gencral. Sidonius Apollinaris in the fifth century could 
boast that his statue was to be seen among those of other liter- 
ary men in Trajan’s library. 

Nevertheless, the gencral accessibility to standard (prefer- 
ably older) works in the public hbrarics, and the activity of the 
book trade, which did its utmost to promote the circula- 
tion of the most recent books, were not enough to bring authors 
and public together, at a time when literary life was extremely 
rich and animated, and a general and lively interest was taken 
in literature. The public was still so accustomed to viva 
voce recitation, that reading never became so general as in 
modern times, since, without punctuation or the separation of 
words, frequent abbreviations, bad writing and incorrect texts 
nearly always madc it a trouble instead of a pleasure. Poctry 
(especially lyric) lost most by not being heard ; since it was 
intended either to be sung to a musical accompaniment, or at 
least for a musical recital or something like it. Euphony 
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and rhythm were its most essential characteristics, and were 
most generally and keenly appreciated ; hence poems, which 
were read instead of being recited, seemed to lack reality ; 
even prose, when simply read, lost its effect, though not to the 
same extent. When Juvenal tells us that the announcement : 
of a reading of the Thebaid of Statius by its author drew crowds 
to hear the pleasant voice and the favourite poem, it is clear 
that the voice formed part of the attraction. In the hellenistic 
period also, the works of poets and historians were intended 
for public rather than for private reading. Asinius Pollio, 
by the introduction of recitations (i.e., readings of new works 
before large and specially invited audiences), undoubtedly 
met a generally felt want. The ever-increasing public, 
which took the liveliest interest in the most recent productions 
of literature, became acquainted with them at first hand and 
in an indisputably authentic form, and at the same time satis- 
fied its natural curiosity as to the personality of the author. 
Of course, literary men and poets were equally pleased to make 
their bow to the public in person. to convince themselves of 
the effect produced by their works, to profit by the criticism 
of the learned, but above all, to be able to enjoy to the fullest 
extent the approval of their contemporaries. 

Owing to the crowd of idlers, who were delighted at every 
fresh chance of filling up their spare time, the number of dilet- 
tanti and poetasters, who sought above all the satisfaction of 
their vanity and of course expected from others the indulgence 
and favour which dilettantism lavishes upon itself, the rapid 
degeneration of this new institution was unavoidable. ' You 
want me to read you my epigrams, Celer ? ' runs an epigram 
of Martial; 'I won't. You don't want to hear, but to recite 
yourself’. While dzletianit, such as Pliny the younger, even 
during the most beautiful weather, never tired of attending 
recitations every day and lavishing their applause, it was 
the real poets who suffered most from this ever-increasing 
mania for reading. Horace’s greatest terror was the poet in 
his frenzy ; ' he rages like a bear, who has managed to break 
the bars of his cage ; the savage reciter puts the learned and 
unlearned to flight ; when he has caught a man, he holds him 
fast and puts him to death with his reading, like a leech which 
will not let go the skin until it has sucked its fill of blood '. 
‘The reciter’, says Seneca, ‘brings an enormous historical 
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work, written very small, tightly folded together ; after he 
has read a considerable part of it, he says, '' I will stop now, 
if you like". Immediately there is a shout of '' Read! 
read!" from his hearers, who would really like to see him 
struck dumb on the spot’. One of the characters of the 
Petronian romance is an old man, possessed by a mania for 
improvising and reciting, who in face of death on a sinking ship 
continues to bawl out verses and to write them on a huge sheet 
of parchment. In all frequented places—porticoes, baths, 
theatres—he at once begins to recite, although everywhcre 
pelted with stones. The poet with his manuscript, says Martial, 
is more fearfuland more feared than the tigress robbed of her 
young, the poisonous snake or the scorpion. He holds his 
victim fast in the street, follows him into the bath, to table, to 
his study, and wakes him from his sleep. Wherever he shows 
himself, men shun his luxurious table as the sungod turned away 
in disgust from the meal set before him by Thyestes, and soh- 
tude reigns around him. Martial is also of opinion that the: 
imperial spectacles in the amphitheatre satisfied the ears even 
more than the eyes of the public ; for as long as they lasted, the | 
poets amongst the spectators could not recite. One of the 
reasons whch, according to Juvenal, drove his friend Umbri- 
cius from Romce, in addition to the continual fires and col- : 
lapse of houses, was the recitations of the pocts in the month 
of August ; in an outburst of comic despair, he describes how 
he himself, to obtain revenge for this torture, decided for his 
part not to spare the paper, which others were sure to spoil, |. 
since the place was swarming with poets. 

While the vanity of poets led them to test the patience of 
their hearers by frequent and lengthy recitations, they only 
too often had recourse to all kinds of theatrical affectation, 
in the effort to exhibit themselves and their work in the most 
favourable light. The great importance attached to a fine 
delivery, suitable gesticulation and other externalities was 
sufficient to account for this. Quintilian gives detailed in- 
structions for the oratorical debutant: on the training and 
necessary qualities of the voice, the compass of which ought 
to include the whole scale of sounds ; how to avoid monotony 
and the extremes of treble and bass at the same time. He 
warns him against the sing-song delivery which was the great 
fault of the orators of the day, and treats in equal detail of 
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gesticulation and dumb show, dress and outward appearance, 
for which he recommends instruction not only from a musician 
but also from an actor. Of courseall these and similar rules 
were equally applicable to the reciter. When the younger 
Pliny discovered that he read poetry badly, he decided to have 
his poems read before an audience of friends by one of his 
{freedmen ; he was in doubt, however, whether he ought to 
behave as a disinterested spectator, or like many others express 
his opinion by murmurs, gesticulation, or facial play ; but 
as he thought he was as poor at dumb-show as at reading, hc 
begged Suetonius to help him out of the difficulty by his 
advice. Persius describes the affectation of recitcrs who, in 
a snowy white holiday toga, with well-curled hair and a huge 
diamond ring on their finger, took their scat on a high chair ; 
then, with languishing looks, their neck rocking backwards 
and forwards, they began to recite in melting tones, the result 
of long practice in solfaing. | Sometimes they wore a woollen 
neckcloth, to spare their voice or show that they were hoarse ; 
as a matter of fact, thinks Martial, this only showed that 
they were as incapable of speech as of silence. 

The manner in which the readers presented themselves 
before the public and the applause of their hearers were re- 
miniscent of the theatre. Although the majority of the au- 
dience, invited personally or by letter, were friends or, at least, 
too polite not to be lavish of their applause, especially if they 
were themselves authors and looked forward to similar treat- 
ment at their own recitals, many, perhaps most, readers were 
careful to provide themselves with a reserve of hired claqueurs. 
In Trajan’s time, the practice was common also amongst 
advocates ; it is possible that the pernicious custom may have 
crept into the law-courts owing to the widespread influence of 
the recitations. One of the poet’s patrons lent him the ser- 
vices of some loud-voiced freedmen, who posted themselves 
in suitable places, especially at the ends of the benches, and 
at a sign from the ‘leader of the chorus’ (mesochorus), 
burst into shouts of applause. Sometimes, persons in 
the audience itself were enlisted for the purpose by the 
present of an old cloak, the promise of a good dinner 
(such were called /audicent, those who gave their applause 
in return for a dinner), or the offer of a sum of money, 
which was paid quite openly in the basilicas. Pliny 
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relates that two of his youngest slaves had been thus 
engaged for three denarit apiece ; the rate of pay no doubt 
varied according to the ability of the claqueur, special import- 
ance being attached to the modulation of the voice. Thus, 
the recitations were accompanicd, on the part of the audi- 
ence, by clapping of hands, acclamations of all kinds, and 
gestures of delight ; people rose to express their admiration 
of the reader, and kissed their hands to him. 

But not even the liveliest interest, the best intentions and 
the greatest desire to be civil could prevent the majority of 
the audience from showing annoyance at the continual round 
of recitations, which often lasted whole days, even in the 
hottest months of the year (July and August). Certainly 
Pliny, whose enthusiasm for literature and the literary pro- 
fession knew no bounds, never got tired himself and rarely 
refused an invitation to a reading; but he admitted that 
there were disquicting symptoms. He writes as follows: 
‘This year (97) has produced a plentiful crop of poets ; during 
the whole month of April scarcely a day has passed on which 
we have not been entertained with the recital of some poem. 
It is a pleasure to find that a taste for polite literature still 
exists, and that men of genius do come forward and make 
themselves known, notwithstanding the lazy attendance they 
get for their pains. The greater part of the audience sit in 
the lounging-places, gossip away their time there and are 
perpetually sending to inquire whether the author has made 
his entrance yet, whether he has got through the preface, or 
whether he has almost finished the piece. Then at length 
they saunter in with an air of the greatest indifference, nor 
do they condescend to stay through the recital, but go out 
before it is over, some slily and stealthilv, others again with 
perfect freedom and unconcern. ... Were one to bespeak 
the attendance of the idlest man living and remind him of the 
appointment ever so often, or ever so long beforehand, cither 
he would not come at all, or if he did would grumble about 
having lost a day, for no other reason but because he had 
not lost it. So much the more do those authors deserve our 
cncouragement and applause, who have resolution to persevere 
in their studies and to read out their compositions in spite of 
this apathy or arrogance on the part of their audience °’ (Mcl- 
moth’s translation). 
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On another occasion, Pliny indignantly writes to a friend 
that recently, while an excellent work was being read, two or 
three of the audience sat in thcir places as if they were deaf 
and dumb. What laziness! what impertinence! what 
indecency ! indeed, what madness to spend the whole day in 
insulting a man, and to lcave an enemy instead of a friend ! 

Certainly, Epictetus's rule, not to accept invitations to 
readings without due consideration, was by no means unneces- 
sary ; but if one did attend, he ought to maintain an attitude 
of dignity and reserve and avoid giving offence. Pliny was 
a model of punctilious courtesy. He relates how, after a 
recitation, he went up to the youthful poct, embraced him, 
heaped praises upon him, and encouraged him to persevere 
in his profession. ‘The family—the mother and brother of 
the young man were also present ; the brother, at first anxious 
then joyful, had excited general attention by his deep and 
lively interest in the performance. Then Pliny also congratu- 
lated them and, after reaching home, wrote one of his elegant 
notes on this trifling event, which spread abroad the news of 
the young poet'ssuccess'. Such a reading was an event which 
formed the subject of conversation in literary circles during 
the next few days; then the poem was taken up by the book- 
sellers, who pushed its circulation. 

Considering the great importance of recitations in the liter- 
ary life of Rome, it may be assumed that the emperors fre- 
quently honoured them with their presence. Augustus, as 
already mentioned, set the example ; Claudius, aiter his acces- 
sion, had a reader to recite his numerous works. Nero, 
soon after he became emperor, recited his poems himself in 
the theatre ; this caused such delight, that a festival of thanks- 
giving was ordained and the poems, inscribed in letters of gold, 
were dedicated to Jupiter in his temple on the Capitol. Domi- 
tian, while prince, also recited in public. Dating from the 
second century, readings seem to have chiefly taken place in 
the Athenaeum, where a space in the form of an amphi- 
theatre was reserved for the purpose. Pertinax, on the very 
day of his murder, had intended to be present there at a 
poetical recitation ; and Alexander Severus frequently formed 
one of the audience at the lectures and recitations of Greek 
rhetoricians and poets. 

In the niiddle ages, also, even after the invention of print- 
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ing, poets and literary men often made their works known by 
recitations. Thus Giraldus Cambrensis (Girald de Darri) in 
the year 1200 after his return from Ireland publicly read his 
Topography of the island at Oxford. The Rederijkkamers 
(poetical guilds of the Netherlands) and the Italian Academies 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may also 
be compared with the old Roman recitations. Boiardo read 
Orlando innamorato at the court of Ferrara, and Madame de 
Sévigné speaks of readings of Racine and other classical authors, 


„£ Lastly, the introduction of the Greek custom of regularly 


recurring poetical competitions at Rome opened up to poets 
the alluring prospect of being crowned, an honour never before 
heard of, and thus gave an entirely new stimulus to poctical 
ambition. For Greck poetry there alrcady existed such a 
competition in the Augustalia at Naples, founded in honour 
of Augustus (A.D. 2) and held every four years, which was 
considered by the Greek world one of the most brilliant and 
famous festivals of its kind. Here Claudius, who appeared in 
Greek dress for the occasion, ordered a Greek comedy to be 
performed, written by his brother Germanicus, whose memory 
he always honoured in every possible way. He awarded the 
prize to it in accordance with the decision of the judges. 
Statius also once received a prize (a crown of ears of corn) at 
Naples. At Rome the first poetical contest was that insti- 
tuted by Nero, which, as already remarked, was only intended 
for his own glorification, and exercised little or no influence 
on Roman poetry. 

The Capitoline agon, instituted by Domitian in 86, and held 
every four years, acquired all the more importance. The 
competition for the prize in Greek and Latin cloquence (a 
stock subject being the praise of the Capitoline Jupiter), which 
at first formed part of the proceedings, was soon discontinued. 
On the other hand, the prize for Greck and Latin poetry, which 
was unique of its kind, continued to be the highest aim of 
poctical ambition throughout the empire; and the hope of 
receiving the wreath of oak leaves, amidst the liveliest mani- 
festations of sympathy, from the hand of the emperor himself, 
after the judges had delivered their verdict, induced the niost 
gifted poets from distant provinces to cross the seas to Rome. 
If unsuccessful, they could console themselves with the reflec- 
tion that no provincial was ever allowed to obtain prizes at 
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Rome ; atleast, the African Publius Annius Florus, who failed 
in one of the first competitions with a poem on the Dacian 
triumph, assures us that the audience had unanimously de- 
manded the prize for him, but that the emperor had refused 
it, to prevent the crown of the great Jupiter being carried oft 
to Africa. Of course it was frequently discussed in literary 
circles at Rome, who was going to win the crown at the next 
competition. Statius (probably in 94) was an unsuccessful 
candidate. A certain Collinus, to whom it appears to have 
been awarded in 86, is absolutely unknown ; of the tragic poet 
Scaevus (or Scaevius) Memor, a brother of the satiric poet 
Turnus, who received it under Domitian, hardly anything is 
known but the name. 

The grave of a Roman boy, apparently the son of a freed- 
man, named Quintus Sulpicius Maximus, who died early in 
his twelfth year, has been discovered at Rome. According 
to the inscription on his tomb, he competed for the prize at the 
Capitoline agon in the year 94 with fifty-two Greek poets: 
‘owing to the talent he displayed, the favour which his tender 
years aroused became admiration ; he came out of the contest 
with honour’. The 43 Greek hexameters, improvised by him 
on the theme, ‘ What Zeus said when he reproached Helios 
for lending his chariot to Phaethon ' (probably a common sub- 
ject in the rhetorical schools), were engraved upon the monu- 
ment, ‘that it might not be thought that the parents were 
influenced in their judgment by their affection’; they give 
evidence of a diligent study of Greek epic. Of two Greek 
epigrams in praise of the deceased, one asserts that sickness 
and exhaustion carried him off, since he devoted himself 
day and night to the Muses. In 110, the thirteen year old 
Lucius Valerius Pudens of Histonium, as already noticed, was 
unanimously awarded the prize. We know nothing of later 
coronations of poets, although they probably took place regu- 
larly every fourth year, until the last days of antiquity. 

Further, the externalities of the festival sufficiently demon- 
strated its Greck character, at least in the time of Domitian. 
The emperor presided, wearing a Greck purple cloak and 
Greek shoes, a golden crown on his head, adorned with the 
images of the three Capitoline divinities—Jupiter, Juno and 
Minerva. The judges and assessors consisted of the flamen 
dialis (priest of Jupiter) and the priestly college of the Flavian 
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house, similarly attired, except that their crowns, in accord- 
ance with hellenistic and Alexandrian custom, also displayed 
the image of the emperor. Later, the priestly colleges took 
it in turns to direct the competitions, under the presidency of 
the emperor. The brilliancy and solemnity of this festal 
gathering, the presence of the highest personages of the court 
and dignitaries of the empire, the bestowal of the crown by 
the emperor himself, the world-wide historical importance of 
the place—all combined to make the honour of coronation 
something unique of its kind. The memory of it survived till 
the middle ages, and the custom was revived in the cities of 
Italy from the end of the thirteenth century. At Padua 
and Prato, poets were crowned before Petrarch, and Dante, 
when in exile, hoped to receive the honour in the chapel of St. 
John at Florence. Petrarch, in his retirement at Vaucluse, 
when simultaneously invited by the university of Paris and 
the senate of Rome to receive the crown of laurel in public, 
decided in favour of Rome, ‘where the ashes of the great poets 
of antiquity were buried'. On Easter Sunday, April 8, 
1341, he was solemnly crowned on the Capitol, in the hall of 
the senate, by the senator Ursus; after the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the poet went in procession to St. Peter's, where 
he humbly deposited the laurel on the altar of the chief of the 
apostles. 

Besides the Capitolino, Domitian held another competition 
yearly on March to, a festival of Minerva, the object of special 
worship at his country scat near Alba. One of the members 
of a college founded by the emperor, elected by lot to preside, 
superintended the arrangements; in addition to theatrical 
representations and magnificent combats of wiid beasts, there 
were oratorical and poctical competitions. It was here that 
Statius (before the year 94) received the golden crown of olive 
for his poemson the German and Dacian campaigns—a prize 
of course not so highly esteemed as the Capitoline crown of 
natural oak leaves. No doubt the festival ceased with Domi- 
tian’s death. Nothing definite is known of other poctical 
competitions in the later days of Rome, nor of the revival of 
the Neronian agon by Gordian III and the poctical agones in 
other cities and the provinces ; but we may assume that their 
number was considerable. TEumolpus in Petronius says he is 
a poet and no mean one, ‘ at least, if the crown is worth any- 
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thing, although certainly it is sometimes bestowed by favour 
upon those who do not deserve it’. A Roman knight of 
Beneventum is described in the inscription on his grave as a 
‘Latin poet, crowned at the festival in his native town’. As 
late as the end of the fourth century, poets, as well as athletes 
and musicians, took part in the Pythian agon at Carthage, as 
is shown by Augustine's mention of his own coronation as a 
poet by the proconsul. 

During these two centuries, then, poets had ample opportun- ~ 
ity of being heard and becoming famous, and obtained ap- 
plause, honour, reputation and public sympathy, to an even 
greater extent than at any other time. On the other hand, 
poetry did not secure material advantages, such as an income, 
since the booksellers of course paid no fees or royalties, at a 
time when the idea of literary ownership was unknown, and 
when neither they nor the author were in any way legally pro- 
tected. The exemption from public duties and charges, en- 
joyed by teachers and physicians, did not extend to poets 
(according to a rescript of the Emperor Philip). A wealthy 
poet might certainly remain content with fame, like Lucan, 
who rested on his laurels in gardens adorned with marble, or 
the consul Silius Italicus, who devoted only the evening of his 
life to poetry, in his villas magnificently decorated with numer- 
ous statues and busts, on the delightful coast of Campania. 
Otherwise, it was extremely hazardous for a man who had no 
assured means of existence to make poetry the serious business 
of his life. Nevertheless, the number of those whom confidence 
in their talents (real or imaginary) led to adopt it as their pro- 
fession, was evidently very large; indeed, it could not be 
otherwise, considering the unusual number of powerful induce- : 


ments and temptations to poetry. Few, however, were suc-- ^ 


cessful, and those who despised this art which failed to provide 
bread and cheese, practical, matter-of-fact individuals, were 
able to appeal to the miserable condition of the majority of 
poets and their own complaints. Ovid refused to give up 
poetry, in spite of his father's exhortations to abandon an 
occupation which was so unprofitable that even Homer left 
no fortune; but, although he had enough to live on, he 
nevertheless complained of the poet's lot. Formerly, in the 
good old days of Ennius, the name of poet was honoured and 
respected, and wealth was his in abundance; now poetry has 
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fallen into disrepute, and the service of the Muse is reviled as 
idleness. 

If this complaint could be made at the most brilliant period 
of Roman poetry by one of its most celebrated representatives, 
it is evident that poetry and poets were at all times regarded 
with widespread contempt by Romans of the old stamp. In 
the Dialogus of Tacitus, also, this view of poctry is chiefly 
insisted upon ; little is said in its praise. In addition to the 
fame that it may bring, it is reckoned one of the chief bless- 
ings of the poet's life that, far removed from the cares and 
stress, the crime and bustle of the world, he can pass his lite 
in seclusion in the midst of nature, in the solitude of forests and 
groves, while his mind can take refuge in the haunts of purity 
and innocence, on consecrated ground. But this was just 
what a man ought not to do, according to Tacitus's view of life, 
although he does not show so pronounced an aversion from 
poetry as its regular opponent in the dialogue. The latter is 
made to say that poems and verses confer no dignity upon their 
author, nor any lasting advantage; all that he obtains is the 
brief satísfaction of idle and useless praise. Even if he has 
taken a whole year, working day and night, to complete a 
single poem, he has further to run about everywhere, begging 
people to condescend to come and hear it. Nor can this be 
done without money. He has to rent a house, to prepare a 
reading-room, to hire benches and send round invitations. 
Even if the reading is successful beyond his expectations, his 
reward only lasts a day or two ; all that he gets by it is vague 
applause, empty words, and a brief, momentary pleasure. 
Even the fame of the poet is worth little; mediocrities have 
no readers, the best but few. The fame of a reading very 
rarely extends throughout the city, to say nothing of the pro- 
vinces. Very few of those who come to Rome from distant 
provinces, such as Spain and Asia Minor, visit the most cele- 
brated poets in person ; or, if they do, they are satisfied with 
a passing acquaintance. How different, in all respects, is the 
position of an eminent orator, who acquires wealth, honour, 
influence and a world-wide reputation. Eumolpus in Petronius, 
who boasts of being a poet whose merits are recognized, when 
asked why he is so badly dressed, answers: ' For that very 
reason ! Martial also advises a friend to abandon Helicon, 
which has nothing to offer except loud but empty applause, 
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and to turn his attention to the forum : ' there is to be heard 
the chink of ready money ; but round our unprofitable chairs 
and platforms, nothing but the sound of kisses thrown by the 
audience’. If you meet people in threadbare cloaks in the 
streets of Rome, you may be sure that they are the Ovids 
and Virgils of the time; the upright, the learned, and the 
amiable walk about shivering in a brown hood, simply because 
they are guilty of the crime of being poets; if a son writes 
verses, his father makes haste to repudiate him. 

The most detailed account of the miseries of a poet’s life is 
to be found in Juvenal. Before the emperor (Hadrian) looked 
favourably upon the sorrowing Muses, things had reached 
such a pitch at Rome that even well-known and famous poets 
had to try the lowest means of getting a bare subsistence, such 
as hiring a bathroom at Gabii, a bakery at Rome, or acting as 
criers at auctions. The rich were lavish of nothing but their 
praises. If a poet went to pay his respects to a wealthy 
patron, he was told that he was writing verses himself and 
acknowledged Homer alone as his superior by reason of his 
antiquity. The rich never wanted money for their luxuries ; 
they always had enough to feed a tame lion, but there was 
nothing left for the poet, as if he had the larger maw. At 
most they would lend him an empty house, long since bolted 
and barred, with walls covered with mildew, to hold a reading 
in, but they would not give him even the money to pay for the 
erection of the platform or the hire of the seats and benches. 
But what good was a brilliant reputation to the poor poet, if 
it meant nothing else ? Even the celebrated Statius would 
have had nothing to eat, if he had not disposed of his unacted 
Agave to Paris.! And yet the pestilent itch for writing is 
incurable in many, and lasts till old age, though their heart 
be sick with waiting; poets still compose sublime verses 
in their garret, by the light of a solitary lamp, on the chance of 
seeing their lean features immortalized in an ivy-crowned 
portrait-bust. But how can the mind soar to poetic enthusi- 
asm, while the starving body calls aloud day and night for the 
Satisfaction of its needs ? The mind of a man who does not 
know how he is to get a blanket cannot feel the divine afflatus ; 
even Virgil’s imagination would have been paralyzed, if he 


1 A famous pantomime and dancer. Agávü ‘tore her son Pentheus to pieces at a 
festival of Dionysus on Mount Cithaeron, as described in the Bacchae of Euripides. 
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had not had a slave to wait on him and tolerable quarters. 
How absurd to ask a Rubrenus Lappa to rise to the level of 
the buskin of the ancients, when he has been obliged to pawn his 
dishes and his cloak, before he could write his tragedy Atreus. 
Only a mind free from all earthly anxieties, filled with longing 
for the solitude of the woods, the grottoes and the fountains of 
the Muses, can gain admission to the ranks of true poets. Thus 
the years that should have been devoted to agriculture or 
service in the army or the navy, are passed in fruitless efforts ; 
a needy and destitute old age approaches, and the poet curses 
himself and his profession, although men speak well of him. 
Formerly it was different: in the time of the Maecenases, 
Cottas, and Fabii it was an advantage to many to look pale, 
and to remain sober during the Saturnalia. Then paleness 
was regarded as an attribute as necessarv to learned men, 
especially poets, as his beard to the philosopher; when 
Oppian looked ill, says Martial, he began to write verses. 
But apart from the fact that Juvenal everywhere exag- 
gerates, his description is by no means correct, since he reprc- 
sents poverty and want as the unavoidable and exclusive 
lot of the poet, unless he has private means or is willing to 
work ata trade. Certainly, in this case, as at all times when 
literary production cannot be made immediately profitable, 
poets were entirely dependent upon the favour and generosity 
of the wealthy and influential, which, however, they probably 
then enjoyed to a greater extent than at any other time. 
For it was the general opinion throughout the Greek and 
Roman world that wealth, rank and position imposed great 
obligations, and especially that the possession of a large 
fortune required not merely a proportionate expenditure 
in thc public service, but also a generous distribution of super- 
fluous wealth amongst the poor. Princely generosity was 
especially expected from the great men of Rome; and at a 
time when interest in poetry was so keen and general, this 
was bound to be particularly advantageous to the poet. 
Certainly, charity was not practised on so large a scale as 
formerly. Even the younger Pliny laments that the good 
old custom of rewarding poets for their eulogies with a sum 
of money, had gradually fallen into disuse ; he himself, how- 
ever, still kept it up, and thought it his duty to pay Martial’s 
travelling expenses home in return for a very flattering poem. 
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Martial had a number of other generous patrons. Even 
Juvenal’s complaints of the stinginess of the rich show that 
it was always considered to a certain extent one of their 
duties to assist poets, and that neglect to do so excited dis- 
satisfaction in literary circles and brought them into disrepute. 

On the other hand, it was by no means the poets alone 
who were benefited by this state of things ; they might even 
return the favour with interest, for honour and fame in the 
present and immortality in the future were regarded as the 
highest of blessings by the men of that age; and who was 
better able to bestow them than the poet ? But even during 
their lifetime, great men looked to poetry for guidance, as 
elevating and glorifying every important event. The idea 
that even the most favoured existence lacked something 
without the adornment of poetry, was widespread and never 
entirely disappeared, although it gradually ‘became rare. 
In this sense those most highly placed felt the need of the 
poet and were quite ready, in their own interest, to lay him 
under obligations to secure his devotion. Naturally, of course, 
the number of poets who sought favour and generosity was 
always incomparably greater than that of the great men 
who desired to purchase the poets’ praise. 

In this, too, the emperors set the example. They of course ; 
expected and demanded from contemporary poets the glorifi-. 
cation of their rule and achievements, of their person and 
family, of their buildings and other undertakings, of their 
festivals and shows, and, like Augustus, directly called for it. 
Certainly, during every reign there existed a poetical litera- 
turc exclusively devoted to its glorification. Two ycars 
after Trajan’s accession, we read of ‘serious poems’ (as 
contrasted with the effeminate panegyrics on Domitian), in 
which his praiscs were sung. Indeed, the glorification of 
the empcror was so gencrally regarded as the most natural 
task of poetry, that prominent (especially epic) poets, who 
as a rule chose other subjects, chiefly mythological, as least 
compromising, found it necessary to make excuses or explan- 
ations: that they were quite incapable, or not yet capable, 
of so lofty a task; that they would make the attempt when 
they were bctter equipped. In fact, Statius, who expresses 
himself to this cffect at the commencement of both his Thebats 
and his Achillets, had already written poems, presumably 
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short ones, on Domitian's German and Dacian wars. As 
early as the Augustan age, poets felt bound to provide such 
explanations. Virgil in his Georgics declares his intention, 
after he has finished it, of girding himself to sing of raging 
battles, and of proclaiming Caesar’s fame to posterity. I 
would sing of the wars of Caesar, says Propertius, of Mutina, 
Philippi, the Perusian, Sicilian and Alexandrian wars, and 
the triumph at Actium, if I were capable of it. And three 
hundred years later, Nemesianus at the beginning of his 
Cynegetica (a didactic poem on hunting) promises that he 
will one day sing of the triumphs of the sons of Carus ‘ with 
a more competent lyre’. Again, Julian the Apostate in his 
panegyric on the emperor Constantius says that all who have 
anything to do with literature extol him in both verse and 
prose, and that it is especially easy for poets to praise his 
deeds. 

But apart from the fame which they expected, the emperors 
as a rule evidently recognized a certain obligation to show 
their practical interest in poetry by the payment of grants 
and fees to prominent poets. They were regarded as the 
most natural and the highest patrons and protectors of poetry 
and poets, who accordingly addressed their dedications and 
homage to the emperors before all. In addition, it 1s worth 
notice, that while rhetoricians were often clevated to lucra- 
tive and influential offices, no single instance is known of a 
poet being so promoted. It is most probable that he was 
usually rewarded by considerable gifts of money. 

Horace declares that every one looked forward confidently 
to a time when a mere hint to Augustus that any one was 
devoting himself to poetry would be enough to secure him 
a livelihood at once and encouragement to continue. Even 
without this assurance, we could form an idea of the pre- 
tensions and expectations aroused in the poetical world at 
that time by the decided interest shown by Augustus in the 
revival of poetry. An anecdote related by Macrobius shows 
the importunity and outspokenness of the poets who bom- 
barded him with homage and dedications. A Greek had 
presented to him, for several days in succession, as he was 
leaving the palace, some trifling flatteries in verse ; but Augus- 
tus did not seem to pay any attention. When he saw that 
the Greek was going to repeat the attempt, Augustus himself 
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wrote down some verses, and ordered one of his suite to hand 
them to him. The Greek read them, and by his looks and 
gesture expressed the profoundest admiration; then, 
approaching the emperor’s litter, he offered him a few 
denarii, at the same time regretting that his means did not 
allow him to give more. This happy thought brought him a 
present of 100,000 sesterces. 

Horace praises Augustus for the keen and sound judgment 
shown by him in his gifts to poets; his princely donations 
to Virgil and Varius especially did him honour. Varius 
had received 1,000,000 sesterces for his Thyestes, which 
was performed at the spectacles in honour of the victory of 
Actium ; Virgil was richly rewarded, especially for the sixth 
book of the Aeneid, which contained the glorification of the 
house of the Caesars. He is said to have left a fortune of 
10,000,000 sesterces. Horace, whose chief desire was to 
live in modest retirement, had positively to refuse the offers 
of Augustus; more than any other man he might have 
looked for wealth and honour, had he not despised both; at 
his death, he made Augustus his heir. 

There is reason to believe that the liberality of the later 
emperors was as a rule exploited on a large scale by the poets, 
since nearly all the poets of those times forced themselves 
upon the emperor's attention by dedications or occasional 
flattering addresses or notices; the panegyrics in verse, 
composed for festal and other occasions, of which there was 
an enormous number, even if not directly intended for presen- 
tation to the emperor, were written in view of such a con- 
tingency. The Eclogues of Calpurnius Siculus afford a speci- 
men of the homage offered to the emperors by needy poets. 
This poet had certainly found a patron (‘ Meliboeus ', perhaps 
Calpurnius Piso), himself a poet, who had protected him 
fron want and saved him from the necessity of migrating 
from Rome to a province (Baetica). But still he is continually 
complaining of his poverty, which obliges him to think of 
earning a livelihood, and prevents him from producing as 
much good work as he otherwise might. Hence he begs 
Meliboeus to present his poems to the emperor and thus 
become his Maecenas; since he also has access to the ' holy 
apartments' of the emperor, ' the Phoebus of the Palatine ' 
(Nero). In the poem this prince, who had just ascended 
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the throne, is praised by the god Faunus and celebrated in 
the amoebaeans of the herdsmen. The whole world, all peoples 
adore him, the Gods love him, with his reign another golden 
age has commenced, he is a god sent down from heaven in the 
form of man, and so forth. Another poem describes a magni- 
ficent spectacle, given by the ‘ youthful god’ in the (wooden) 
amphitheatre (constructed in the year 57). 

Many incidental but trustworthy statements prove that 
the emperors did not allow the poems dedicated to them to 
pass unrewarded. Tiberius handsomely rewarded the Knight 
Gaius Lutorius Priscus for a universally praised elegy on 
the death of Germanicus. When Tiberius’s son Drusus fell 
ill in the year 21, the poct, in the hope of a second reward 
in case this prince died, composed another elegy, which he 
was foolish enough to read before a number of distinguished 
ladies; he was denounced aud condemned to death by the 
senate for /ése-majesté. Claudius also must have been liberal 
to poets, since the ‘modern poets’ lamented his death. 
An epigram on a Greek poet living in Rome runs as follows : 
‘Had not the emperor Nero given me some ready money, 
it would have gone ill with me, O Muses, daughters of Zeus !’ 
Vespasian was liberal in his support of eminent poets; the 
needy Saleius Bassus received a present of 500,000 sesterces. 
Í Juvenal greets the emperor Hadrian, who had just succeeded 
to the throne, as the only hope of the poets; he alone pro- 
tects the sorrowing Muses, at a time when they can expect 
neither favour nor support from other quarters; he will 
not suffer a poet to be reduced to work for his bread in tlie 
future in a manner unworthy of him; may his grace and 
favour, which are on the look out for worthy objects, act as a 
spur to youthful talent! The Greek poct Oppian is said 
to have received a piece of gold from the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius for every line of his poems which he read in his 
presence. 

Next to the emperors, who with the best intentions in the 
world could only satisfy a small part of the petitions and 
entreaties addressed to them, it was from the great men of 
Rome that poets expected and received protection and assist- 
ance. Of all these patrons of poetry there was none to 
compare with Maecenas. His importance as a diplomatist, 
statesman and co-founder of the new order of things was 
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eclipsed in the next generation by the glory of having been 
the noblest ‘ protector of those dedicated to Mercury’ [in 
his capacity of patron god of learned men and pocts]. The 
fact that Maecenas, at an advanced age, when, according to 
Tacitus, he retained the appearance of the imperial confi- 
dence rather than any real power, had more leisure after his 
retirement from public affairs to exhibit his literary sym- 
pathies, may have further contributed to this reputation, 
independently of the unanimous and enthusiastic praises of 
contemporary poets. 

With admirable judgment he recognized genuine talent, 
sometimes before it revealed itself, no easy task at a time 
when poetical dilettantism was rampant, and one rendered 
still more difficult after it was recognized that poctical talent 
was a means of gaining the favour of this great man. The 
number of those who, with this end in view, assumed the 
title of poet with more or less justification, must have been 
large, since even the importunate vulgar thought it necessary 
to have recourse to this expedient, and men forced their 
way to him whose chief recommendation in their own eyes 
was the capacity of writing more verses, and more rapidly, 
than any one else. Maecenas chose his friends and associates 
without regard to birth, rank or external advantages, but 
at the same time he did not consider talent and education 
alone; he knew how to keep sordid and disturbing elements 
at a distance. No house in Rome, says Horace, was purer 
or more free from intrigue; every one had his place and no 
man tried to oust another. Hence it was not easy to gain 
admission. Horace, who after the battle of Philippi had 
no resources except his brains and was emboldened by poverty 
to write verses, was recommended to Maecenas by Virgil 
and Varius, those honest souls whose friendship he valued 
above all else. The first audience was brief ; the poct, then 
about twenty-six years old, was so embarrassed that he 
could only stammer a few words about his affairs ; Maecenas, 
as a rule, said very little. Horace thought himself alrcady 
forgotten, when, nine months later, he was invited to an inti- 
macy with Maecenas, which lasted uninterruptedly for more 
than thirty years, till the death of both almost at the same 
time. Maecenas gave the poet as much and more than he 
needed, a position free from anxiety and a little property 
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with garden, wood and fountain, his ' delightful retreat' in 
the Sabine mountains; and what he gave, he gave with 
the greatest delicacy. In his later years a chronic invalid, 
a martyr to insomnia, and subject to fits of despondency, 
Maecenas was inclined to exact too much from Horace, whose 
society he found almost indispensable. Nevertheless, the 
poet’s tact and affection enabled him to decline frankly his 
friend’s invitations, without rousing his anger. Maecenas, 
in his will, besought Augustus to ‘remember Horatius Flaccus 
as myself!’ 

Evidently he was more intimate with Horace than with 
any other poet of the day; but all whom he gathered round 
him were fascinated not merely by his intellect and refined 
manners, and his lively and stimulating interest in their 
works, but almost as much by his consummate skill in associat- 
ing on terms of equality with men of intellect. The great 
men of Italy in modern times have been equally distinguished 
in this respect above those of all other nations. Thus he 
was exceptionally fitted to be the centre of a circle formed 
by the highest intellectual aristocracy of his time. Many 
palaces may have been open to poets in later times, but none 
ever saw so brilliant an assembly again, none ever was so hos- 
pitable as the house of Maecenas, a lofty and imposing building 
on the heights of the Esquiline in the midst of a large park 
and gardens, with an extensive view of the bustling city, 
the Campagna and the mountains, Tibur, Aesula and Tuscu- 
lum from its upper floors. Later, the mound that marked 
the grave of Maecenas and that of Horace beside it rose on 
the spot. After the death of Maecenas, garden and palace 
became the property of the emperor (Nero watched the burning 
of Rome from its windows in the year 64), and later of Fronto. 

Later, the relation of poets to their distinguished pro- 
tectors was as a rule that of client to patron. The reason of 
this was partly that, as the brilliancy of the golden age of 
Roman poetry gradually faded, the noble appreciation of 
poctic genius in the higher circles of society, which charac- 
terized it, also disappeared. But the poets themselves were 
also in great measure to blame, since with all their exaggerated 
self-estimation they lacked the confident feeling of their own 
value, the self-reliance of [men ‘ who had seen the republic ', 
such as distinguished the poor son of the freedman of Venusia 
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even in the presence of his powerful benefactor, the descend- 
ant of an Etruscan princely family. Even in Horace's time, 
mediocre and needy poets lacked this feeling ; this is clearly 
shown by the anonymous panegyric on Messalla, a miserable 
patchwork of phrases, overloaded with mythological and 
other scholastic erudition in certain passages, in which the 
want of taste almost results in nonsense. And yet this pro- 
duction has been thought worthy of inclusion in the collection 
of poems which bears the name of Tibullus. The poct begs 
Messalla to take the will for the deed; he is well aware of 
the feebleness of his powers and of the defects of his poetry. 
He has formerly been well-to-do ; now, reduced to poverty, 
he puts himself entirely at his patron's disposal; if Messalla 
will only take a little interest in him, he will prize the favour 
as much as the gold of Lydia or the reputation of Homer. 
Even if his verses only rarely fall from the lips of his honoured 
patron, destiny will never prevent him from singing his 
praises ; nay, he is ready to do even more for him,—to brave 
the dangers of the sea, face a squadron of cavalry, or trust his 
body to the flames of Aetna. 

About the middle of the first century, the most brilliant 
and distinguished of the great families of Rome was that of 
Piso, the head of the conspiracy against Nero, the object 
of which was to set him on the throne, but which in reality 
caused his death (in 65). His princely liberality appears to 
have been chiefly shown to poets. He himself was a poet, 
verses flowed readily from his pen, he played the cithara like 
a master, 'his house resounded throughout with the varied 
performances of its inmates'; devotion to art and science 
was the rule. The mediocre poem, with which a still youthful 
poet endeavoured to obtain an introduction to Piso, is a not 
uninteresting specimen of ‘clients’ poetry’. After cele- 
brating the renown of Piso’s family, he speaks of the admir- 
able qualities of its present representative (especially his 
eloquence) and the honour of the consulship already bestowed 
upon him ; praises his noble presence, his sincerity, his gener- 
osity and affability, his education, his musical and poctical 
talents, his skill in sword exercise, tennis and draughts— 
a description which essentially agrees with that given by 
lacitus. At the conclusion the poet declares that all he 
asks is that Piso will deign to admit him into his house, for 
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he is not influenced by thirst for gold, but solely by the desire 
of fame. He will think himself happy if he may pass his 
life with Piso and attempt to describe his virtues in verses 
worthy of them ; if Piso will open to him the path of glory 
and rescue him from obscurity, he will do great things. Per- 
haps even Virgil would have remained unknown without a 
Maecenas to protect him; and Maecenas, not content with 
opening his house to him alone, also laid the foundation 
of the fame of Varius and Horace. Under his protection, 
poets never had to fear starvation in their old age. If Piso 
will listen to his prayers, the poet will sing of him in polished 
verse as his Maecenas; since he feels capable of handing 
down a name to posterity, if indeed one may promise any- 
thing of the kind. He feels that he has courage and strength 
to do something great, if only Piso will stretch out his hand 
to the swimmer, and draw him out of the retirement into 
which his humble birth and poverty have thrust him. His 
powers are greater than one might imagine from the number 
of his years, since the first down is only beginning to cover 
his cheeks and he has not yet passed his twentieth summer. 

After Nero, the position of the aristocracy, and with it 
that of the poets dependent upon it, underwent a change 
for the worse. Many of the great families had ruined them- 
selves by luxury and extravagance ; others had fallen victims 
to the suspicion, hatred or cupidity of the imperial despotism. 
The reign of Vespasian brought to Rome new men from the 
cities of Italy and the provinces, who retained their old habits, 
contracted under more restricted conditions of life, while 
the emperor himself set the example of economy ; under 
Domitian, distinguished men had to guard against arousing 
suspicion by too lavish a display of generosity or too numerous 
a clientèle. Thus, the poets of that time certainly had reason 
to wish for the return of the good old days of Maecenas, and 
even of Seneca and Piso. When Martial, then a young man, 
came to Rome about the year 63, the hall of the Pisos, filled 
with ancestral busts, and the houses of his countrymen the 
three Senecas (the philosopher, Junius Gallio, and Annaeus 
Mela the father of Lucan) were open to him. All perished 
in the years 65 and 66; and towards the end of the century 
the only surviving representative of the great Seneca family 
was Lucan's wife Polla Argentaria, Martial's patroncss, 
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addressed by him as ‘ queen’ as late as 96. Under Domitian 
such patrons of literature as Piso, Seneca, Vibius Crispus 
and Memmius Regulus no longer existed ; at least, the two 
most prominent poets, Martial and Statius, strove to gain 
the favour of a large number of persons, without being able to 
obtain what had formerly been granted by a single individual. 
Martial had certainly been connected with the court during 
the reign of Titus, who had bestowed upon him the privileges 
|. of a father of three children (jus trium liberorum), confirmed 
by Domitian, and perhaps raised him to the status of a knight 
by creating him titular tribune. His recommendation was 
enough to procure the citizenship for several claimants, and 
he was occasionally honoured with an invitation to the im- 
perial table; but the emperor refused, although not ungraci- 
ously, a request for a few thousand sesterees. As the poet 
never returns thanks for gifts reeeived, he does not seem to 
have been indebted to him for any real improvement in his 
position, although he continually begged for it, ' without 
timidity or embarrassment’; he was not even permitted to 
connect his country or town house with the Marcian aqueduct. 
This is the more striking, as Domitian was fond of reading his 
poems ; had not this been the case, Martial would not have 
ventured to make frequent references to his approval. He is 
also unwearying in his efforts to win the favour of influential 
freedmen and other persons at court, sometimes by the most 
degrading flattery; he praises them generally and flatters 
them individually—Parthenius, the chamberlain, Entellus 
master of petitions, Euphemus the superintendent of the table, 
Earinus the cup-bearer, Crispinus the imperial favourite, 
the father (already retired) of Etruscus, and a certain Sextus, 
who appears to have been the director of the imperial studies. 
During a twenty years’ stay in Rome, however, Martial | 
had been brought into frequent relations with members of the 
aristocracy, which he sought to keep up and enlarge by honour- 
able mention of them in his poems, which (as he himself says) 
bestowed upon them lasting fame, although he gained nothing 
himself by such homage. His long-standing connexion with 
Seneca obtained him the friendship of Quintus Ovidius, who 
had accompanied Caesonius (or Caesennius) Maximus, a friend 
of Seneca the philosopher, into exile in Sicily. The large num- 
ber of men of senatorial rank to whom Martial offers homage 
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or flattery, whom he begs or thanks for favours in his epi- 
grams (written during the last twelve years of his stay in Rome 
from 86 to 98, and in Spain up to ror or 102) includes the 
following names: the poct Silius Italicus (consul 68) and his 
sons; Nerva, afterwards emperor ; the wealthy orator Marcus 
Aquilius Regulus, notorious as an accuser in cases of lèse- 
majesté ; the enormously rich brothers Domitius Tullus and 
Domitius Lucanus; the poet Stertinius Avitus (consul 92, 
who in 94 had the portrait of Martial set up in his library) ; 
the well-known author Sextus Julius Frontinus (consul for 
the second time 98, for the third time 100) ; the younger Pliny 
(consul 100) ; the poet Arruntius Stella (consul 101) ; Lucius 
Norbanus Appius Maximus, conqueror of Lucius Antonius 
Saturninus (twice consul); Licinius Sura (consul 102), Tra- 
jan’s most powerful friend; Marcus Antonius Primus of 
Tolosa, Vespasian's former partisan; and many others. 
Naturally, Martial sought and found patrons amongst the 
knights. Amongst them may have been the elegant Atedius 
Melior, who gave such excellent dinners in his beautiful house 
and garden on the Mons Caelius. One of the friends whose 
praises he most frequently sings is a centurion, Aulus Pudens, 
who appears to have reached the rank of primipilaris, but 
not the summit of his ambition, admission to the equestrian 
order. He also enjoyed and highly appreciated the friend- 
ship of other centurions, to judge from his honourable mention 
of them in his poems. 

Statius to some extent moved in the same circles as Martial 
and also endeavoured to win the favour of the same patrons, 
above all of the emperor ; he never published anything ‘ with- 
out appcaling to his divinity’. Yet his repeated and obsequious 
homage and laughably exaggerated flatteries scem to have 
gained him nothing from Domitian but an invitation to table 
and a supply of water from a public aqueduct for his house 
near Alba. Like Martial, Statius flattered the imperial 
freedmen ; besides Etruscus and his father and the youthful 
eunuch Earinus, he especially sang the praiscs of the iinperial 
Secretary Abascantus. Some of Martials patrons (Lucius 
Arruntius Stella, Polla Argentaria the wife of Lucan and 
Atedius Melior) were also Statius’s. Many senators, whose 
names are found in his poems, attended his frequent read- 
ings; the aged consular and city praefect, Rutilius Gallicus, 
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the young Vettius Crispinus and Maecius Celer. He also 
enjoyed the friendship of members of the equestrian order (such 
as Septimius Severus, great grandfather of the emperor of that 
name) and of wealthy friends of literature, whom he had known 
in his native city Naples. 

Nevertheless, in spite of their relations, so eagerly sought 
and carefully cultivated, with so many great and wealthy men, 
and in spite of the general approval with which they were 
received in these cireles, both poets remained poor. We 
know this of Statius from a passage of Juvenal already referred 
to ;he was not so undignified as to be always complaining and 
begging in his poems, like Martial. He certainly had a small 
estate near Alba, probably the gift of one of his patrons, but 
it was a poor one and reared no cattle ; his failure in the Capitol- 
ine agon can hardly have been the only reason which induced 
him to return home and end his days in his native city, 
when at the height of his fame as a poet. Martial also pos- 
sessed a small vineyard near Nomentum, but it was barren 
and poorly wooded, and produced nothing except an inferior 
wine and ‘apples like lead’. But it must be admitted that 
Martial was anything but an agriculturist. If his friend 
Stella had not sent him some tiles to repair the roof of his house, 
the rain would have come in; the chief advantage of his pro- 
perty was that he could retire thither from the worries of 
clientship and take a rest. Towards the end of his stay at 
Rome some one had given him a team of mules, and he also 
had a small town house on the Quirinal, where he had formerly 
had a lodging on the third storey. But he was never inde- 
pendent or free from anxiety, until, at the age of fifty-seven, 
he decided to leave Rome, whose atmosphere was life to him, 
and to end his days in his native Spain. There, the cheap 
living and the liberality of native patrons (especially Terentius 
Priscus and Marcella), made it possible for him to idle and 
enjoy himself to his heart's content. 

While poets were thus dependent on a single patron, only 
the most lofty conception of the bond of union could entirely 
exclude the danger of the degradation of the former—a danger 
which inereased as their position became more precarious and 
irksome. The exaniple of Martial shows that, in the case of 
less noble natures, the position of a client almost necessarily 
led to the misuse of poetical talent and personal degradation. 
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Martial not only reminds his readers in general and his patrons 
in particular, that a poet wants money above all things ; 
he is continually begging, even for a toga, a cloak and the like. 
He writes on one occasion to Regulus, that he is so pressed 
for money that he will be obliged to sell his presents; will 
Regulus buy something? He even declares with cynical 
frankness, that his poetical gifts are at the disposal of any 
one who likes to pay for them: ‘A man whom I have praised 
in one of my poems, pretends he owes me nothing; he has 
taken mein’. In one of his epigrams the emperor is supposed 
to ask, what he has gained from conferring immortality on 
so many in his poems ? his answer is : nothing, but it amuses 
me, Probably all were not of the same opinion as the younger 
Pliny, who thought it his duty to pay Martial’s travelling 
cxpenses in return for a poem of praise, since no gifts could be 
greater than those bestowed by the poet, ‘fame, praise and 
immortality ’. Yet many of those who were praised by 
Martial certainly paid for the honour, although not always 
as liberally as he expected. 

But he mainly turned his talents to account in intellectual 
and witty conversation in social circles, for which indeed they 
were best adapted ; and on such occasions he degraded them 
as much as by his most cringing flatteries. We certainly can- 
not blame him for writing poems to order or on given sub- 
jects, such as the Xenia, which to all appearance were origin- 
ally written as labels for Saturnalia presents in wealthy houses. 
But since the jovial guests at the Saturnalia carousals and 
readers generally relished nothing so much as indecency, 
Martial in this respect also accommodated himself to the taste 
of the public. The ideas of decency at that time allowed the 
poet any obscenities, if disguised in elegant language; the 
disproportionately large number of indecent cpigrams shows 
how ready Martial was to satisfy the grossest tastes of the major- 
ity, and the manner of his excuses makes it clear that he himself 
was conscious of having overstepped the bounds of propricty. 

In spite of his brilliant talents, Martial with his merry 
Saturnalia poems reminds us somewhat of the strolling pocts 
of old times, who invited themselves to banquets, where they 
were welcome, but were treated somewhat contenptuously. 
Statius was saved from a similar humiliation by the nature of 
his talents, which always had in view the pathetic and solemn ; 
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also he had more sense of his own dignity than Martial and a 
higher idea of poetry. His minor poems give us an idea of the 
origin of the higher occasional poetry of the age and its usual 
subjects. Of the three chief classes of such poems—on births, 
marriages and deaths—Statius’s forte was the last; the four 
‘consolatory poems’ of his collection are selected from a large 
number. He calls himself ‘ the gentle consoler of the afflicted, 
who has so often soothed the pain of the stil! bleeding wounds 
of fathers and mothers, comforted affectionate sons at their 
father's grave, dried so many tears and so often made his voice 
heard beside the tomb by departing spirits.’ This clearly shows 
that he had produced many such poems. Rich people also 
commissioned poets to write them for the funerals of favourite 
slaves and freedmen, and even of animals; Statius has in- 
cluded two, one on the death of Atedius Melior's green talking 
parrot, the other on that of a lion torn to pieces in the arcna 
by another wild animal. As a rule, every joyful or melan- 
choly event in distinguished familics was celebrated by the 
house and client poets. The poems of Statius on the recovery 
of Rutilius Gallicus from a severe illness, on Domitian's seven- 
teenth consulship, on Maecius Celer's journey to his garrison 
in Syria are examples of the numerous and varied subjects 
of occasional pocms. But the services of pocts were especi- 
ally requisitioned at thc celebration of festivals, the inaugura- 
tion of important buildings or artistic undertakings. The day 
aftcr the colossal equestrian statuc of Domitian was set up in 
the Forum, Statius was ordered to let the emperor have a 
poem upon it. 

At these solemnities, occasional poctry supplied the place of 
modern journalism. Rich people gladly availed themselves 
of it, to secure publicity for eulogistic descriptions of thcir 
bcautiful villas and gardens, baths, splendid buildings, art 
collections and valuables, and probably there was never any 
Jack of poets ready to meet their wishes. ‘ You praise the 
baths of Ponticus, who gives such good dinners, in threc hun- 
dred verses ' says Martial; ' you don't rcally want to bathe, 
but to dine'. But even when there was no special reason for 
it, the majority were anxious that famous poets should sing 
their praises, and frequently directly invited them to do so. 

The larger and more distinguished the family, the more 
numcrous probably were the poets who were cager to bestow 
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poetical consecration on all the most important incidents in 
the life of its members, whether joyful or melancholy. In her 
passionate grief for her son Marcellus Octavia refused to listen 
to ' the poems composed to glorify his memory’. Ata mar- 
riage festival in the house of the emperor Gallienus all the 
Greek and Latin poets recited nuptial songs for many days 
together ; but the emperor with a few verses carried off the 
prize ' from a hundred poets’. Of course the number 10o is 
not here to be taken literally ; but in modern times, less than 
eight days after the birth of the King of Rome, more than 
2,000 odes, hymns and other poetical expressions of homage 
reached the Tuileries, for which Napoleon paid 100,000 franes 
by way of honoraria. Although poets, of course, participated 
most frequently in the glorification of festivals in the imperial 
palace, they appear to have done the same in aristocratic 
houses generally, where in accordance with Roman taste people 
amused themselves by listening to the numerous productions 
offered to them. On the occasion of the wedding of Stella 
and Violentilla, Statius summons the whole ‘ troop’ of poets, 
especially the elegiac poets, the singers of love, ' to contend 
in various modes ', cach according to his mastery of the lyre. 
Of the certainly considerable number of poems, in wbich 
the contemporary poets of Rome, in response to this appeal, 
sang of the wedding of their distinguished colleague, only 
those of Statius and Martial have been preserved. 

But as in this case, so on other and quite different occasions 
the two poets wrote pieces on the same themes for the same 
patrons and friends. Both lamented the death of Atedius 
Melior's favourite freedman and of the aged father of Claudius 
Etruscus; both celebrated the sumptuous bath constructed 
by the latter and the bronze statuctte by Lysippus, belong- 
ing to Novius Vindex; both presented Lucan's widow with 
some poems on the celebration of her birthday ; and when the 
eunuch Flavius Earinus, Domitian's cup-bearer, cut off his 
hair and sent it in a box set with precious stones together with 
his mirror to the temple of Aesculapius at Pergamus, Statius 
at his desire composed a lengthy poem on the event and 
Martial five short ones. Now, since we find the only two poets 
of the time, with whose occasional picces we are acquainted, 
so often and deliberately dealing with the same subjects, we 
may fairly assume that on extraordinary occasions also as a 
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rule a crowd of poets was seized with inspiration, and that 
there was a perfect downpour of poems, long and short, in all 
kinds of metres. 

Athough Statius and Martial so frequently visited the same 
houses, that each must have often been witness of the other’s 
success, neither of them mentions the other, while both are 
lavish in praise of their numerous poetical colleagues. Evi- 
dently they did not love one another, as indeed was hardly to 
be expected, considering the profound contrast of their natures ; 
even if the Spanish poet, now growing old, had been able to 
refrain from vexation and jealousy at the fame of the Neapol- 
itan, which threatened to eclipse his own. But he frequently 
expressed a contemptuous opinion of long mythological epo- 
pees, although he does not mention the TAebaid of Statius. 
‘Certainly ’, he says, ‘every one praises and admires them, but 
my epigrams are read. Epics contain nothing but monstrous 
abortions of the imagination ; whereas my epigrams touch real 
life to the quick, and must be read by any one who wishes to 
understand himself or the age in which he lives. Any one who 
regards epigrams as mere trifles, mistakes their character ; 
in reality the poet who deals with fables and legends is the 
trifler. The figures of epopees are giants, but of clay; my 
figures are small, but they live. My little books are free from 
fustian and bombast, my Muse never struts in a ridiculous, 
swelling dress with a long train. Let those austere and over- 
serious people, who burn the midnight oil, handle the highly 
tragic and lofty themes of Greek mythology ; I will season 
genuine Roman poems with wit, and be content with the modest 
shepherd's flute, since its tones surpass the trumpet blasts of 
so many others.’ In face of these attacks, made in the years 
in which he read the last books of his Z/Aebais and the first 
of his Achilleis to the loud applause of a large audience, Statius 
never condescended to criticize epigrams unfavourably. He 
characterizes his own short poems, written ‘as a sort of epi- 
grams ', as insignificant trifles, thrown off on the spur of the 
moment; he had been blamed for publishing anything of the 
kind, but he was of opinion that even badinage might be justi- 
fied. At the conclusion of his Thebaid he complains of the 
clouds of mist, heaped up by envy to obscure its brilliancy. 

At all times envy and jealousy amongst poets arise from 
their easily wounded vanity, their exaggerated self-esteem 
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and thirst for glory ; but in the period with which we are 
concerned, their dependent position, their rival efforts to 
win the favour and approval of the great, on whom their, 
very existence depended, were only too likely to arouse the 
ugly passions of ignoble natures, and often led to irritation, 
persecution and calumny, intrigue and cabal of all kinds. 
Martial suffered much from enemies, envious and unfavour- 
able critics of various kinds. The criticism of the literary 
circles of Rome was as a rule anything but benevolent. Many 
(from envious motives, says Martial) blamed the indecency 
of his epigrams ; but the number of those who declined to 
recognize living poets and praised only those of the past, 
was probably larger, as is always the case. In general, Martial | 
regarded the censure of poets as rather a proof of the univers- 
ally good reception accorded to his works, and justly pre- 
ferred to see his poems approved by the guests than by the 
cooks. One of those who 'were ready to burst with envy' 
because all Rome read his poems, because he was pointed 
out in the streets, because many welcomed him as a guest, 
because he had secured a modest competence, was a Jewish 
poet, who was always criticizing his poems, but all the same 
plundered them. However, it did not trouble Martial much 
if plagiarists gave out and read his verses as their own, since 
the difference between their productions was so great that no 
one could help noticing the theft. He frequently complains, 
however, of what was far more prejudicial to his reputation 
as a poct and his position generally; anonymous poets, 
whose identity could not be traced, published broadcast 
under his name virulent abuse and vulgar insults directed 
against men and women of rank. This treachery was all 
the more likely to injure him with his patrons, since in any 
case there was always the danger that persons, whose favour 
was of great importance to him, might think his sareasm 
was intended for themselves ; hence his repeated assertion 
that he never has any particular individual in view. 

In addition to these and similar glimpses in Martial's poems 
of the doings at these meetings in the ' school of the poets ' 
or the portico of the temple of Quirinus, they furnish other 
information concerning the literary interests and tendencies 
of the time. 

In particular, the epigrams of Martial, the poems of Statius 
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(90-96) and the letters of the younger Pliny (97-108/9), 
which are directly connected with both, acquaint us with the 
‘relation of educated society to poetry in the time of Domitian, 
Nerva, and the beginning of Trajan's reign. Yet the pheno- 
mena disclosed, though characteristic of this relation ànd of 
literature in general, are not exactly confined to this period 
alone, but may be considered essentially applicable to the 
whole time from Augustus to Hadrian. They also confirm 
the observation, that poctry at that time was of greater 
importance and exercised a greater influence upon education 
in general than at the present day. 

The first impression is that of excessive industry and pro- 
ductivity throughout the domain of poetical literature, the 
whole field of which was cultivated by rival poets and dilettanti. 
Thus Juvenal, in a despairing outburst against perpetual 
recitations, mentions poems of the most varied kinds, which 
one was compelled to listen to daily; one reads a Thesets, 
another Roman comedies, a third elegies; a Telephus t, 
and a never-ending Orestes take up a whole day; the columns 
and plane-trees of a peristyle used by the reciters resound 
unceasingly with descriptions of the combats of the Centaurs, 
of the judgment of the dead, of the carrying off of the golden 
fleece. A certain Varro according to Martial was equally 
distinguished as a writer of tragedies and mimes, lyrics and 
elegies; Canius Rufus of Gades appears to have been no 
less versatile. Manilius Vopiscus wrote lyric and epic poems, 
satires and epistles; Pollius Felix hexameters, epodes or 
distichs and iambics. In addition to the best known kinds 
of poetry, others less common are mentioned, such as the 
Aristophanic comedy and the mimiambus ; many composed in 
Greek. Ofcourse Martial, Statius and Pliny only tell us the 
names of a fewcontemporary poets ; according to Quintilian, 
the number of satirists and lyric poets was considerable. 

But epos, especially mythological, was probably the favour- 
ite; long epic poems of the period have been preserved, 
all of which, with the exception of the Punica of Silius Italicus, 
are mythological—the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, 
the TAebais and Achillets of Statius. Juvenal’s remarks on 
recitations also indicate a preponderance of epos. Its sub- 
jects were the most harmless; the poct who set Aeneas and 


1 Telephus, King of Mysia, a favourite subject of tragedy. 
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Turnus fighting might feel certain of never giving offence ; 
nobody could complain of a wounded Achilles or a drowning 
Hylas. To this was added the authority of Virgil, whose 
form was thought the easiest to reproduce. Accordingly, 
the school of necessity directed its poctical efforts to the field 
of Greek legend. Its wealth of poctic material facilitated 
execution; in addition to Virgil numerous (and especially 
Alexandrine) models, ready to hand, supplied the want of 
invention, and of power to create new poems. Again, 
epos offered the widest scope for the development of all the 
excellences, which even a less gifted dilettante might appro- 
priate, such as beauty of language, irreproachable versifica- 
tion, rhetorical pathos, and above all, descriptive liveliness. 
Horace speaks of descriptions of nature, which could be 
used as ' purple patches' to conceal the nakedness of long 
poems: ‘a grove and altar of Diana, a stream winding through 
smiling fields, the course of the Rhine, the rainbow’. Seneca 
mentions Aetna, sunrise and sunset among such poctical 
commonplaces. Juvenal declares that every one knows the 
cave of Vulcan and the grove of Mars better than his own 
house. The author of Aetna declares that he intends to strike 
out a new path; the old legends are too hackneyed. Every 
one knows the golden age better than his own world. Who 
has not sung of the expedition of the Argonauts, the Trojan 
war, the misfortunes of Niobe and of the house of Atreus, the 
adventures of Cadmus, the desertion of Ariadne ? Similarly, 
at the end of the third century, Nemesianus in the intro- 
duction to his Cynegetica announces his intention of aban- 
doning the ‘beaten track’. He enumerates a number of 
mythological subjects, adding, ‘a number of great poets have 
already anticipated all these; the old legends oí former 
times are known to all’. Further, we may assume that 
Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics, as well as his Aeneid, were 
frequently imitated. Columella chose horticulture as the 
subject of a poem, simply because ‘ the divine Maro, the poet 
deserving of the highest reverence’, had expressly called 
upon his successors to treat this department of agriculture 
poetically. Martial’s friend, Julius Cerealis, besides a Gigan- 
tomachia, composed some rural poems, ‘inferior only to those 
of the immortal Virgil’. The Georgica composed by Clodius 
Albinus, the rival of the emperor Severus, was also a poem. 
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But most of the educated men, who did not make poetry 
their profession but, like Atticus, were unwilling to deprive 
themselves of the charm which it lent to life, and whose 
poetical efforts were only a recreation, distraction or literary 
exercise, as a rule had no time for long-winded epics. The 
younger Pliny recommends a friend, who was training for 
an orator, sometimes to write something historical or a letter. 
‘You will do quite right again in refreshing yourself with 
poetry; when I say so, I do not mean that species of poetry 
which turns upon subjects of great length and continuity 
(such being suitable only for persons of leisure), but those 
little pieces of the sprightly kind of poesy, which scrve as 
proper reliefs to, and are consistent with, employments of 
every sort. They commonly go under the name of poctical 
amusements ; but these amusements have sometimes gained 
their authors as much reputation as works of a morc serious 
nature. In this manner the greatest men, as well as the 
greatest orators, used either to exercisc or amuse themselves, 
or rather, indeed, did both. It is surprising how much the 
mind is enlivened and refreshed by these little poetical com- 
positions, as they turn upon love, hatred, satire, tenderness, 
politeness, and everything in short that concerns life and 
the affairs of the world. Besides, the same advantage attends 
these, as every other sort of poems, that we turn from them 
to prose with so much the more pleasure after having experi- 
enced the difficulty of being constrained and fettered by 
metre ’ (Melmoth's translation). 

Apart from these poetical exercises, amateur and even 
professional poetry no doubt consisted to a great extent, 
if not mainly, of reproductions of classical Greek or Roman 
models, and in the former case was often merely a free trans- 
lation. And such reproduction was by no means unintentional. 
While at the present day even poetical amateurs strive after 
the appearance of originality in inverse proportion to their 
real capacity, the later Roman poets made no such effort, 
since their greatest predecessors from time immemorial had 
made it their object to transplant the flower of Greek poetry 
to Roman soil. Throughout the entire domain of ancient art 
respect for tradition was so strong that forms once recognized 
as models had the binding force of laws, which no artist dared 
resist or alter at discretion. Imitation, copy and repro- 
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duction were held to be legitimate and allowable, and to a 
certain extent industry and study were considered an adequate 
substitute for originality. This is especially true of all post- 
Augustan poetry, the chief characteristic of which is the 
unexampled frequency of imitations and repetitions, echoes 
and reminiscences of every kind. There were even ‘ Ovidian ’ 
and ' Virgilian ' poets, who apparently employed only Ovidian 
and Virgilian turns, phrases and verses. 

v- The enormous influence of Virgil on later poetry, especially 
epos, has been already mentioned. As Ennius and Virgil 
had imitated Homer, so later epic poets wrote under the 
spell which Virgil exercised over the whole period. Silius 
Italicus reverenced his picture more than that of any other 
great man, celebrated his birthday more conscientiously 
than his own, and approached his tomb as if it had been a 
temple. Statius, who at the end of his Thebats craves for 
its immortality, adds that he is content to follow the divine 
Aeneis at a distance and to tread in its footsteps with holy 
awe. In other branches, also, poets obtained the highest 
praise for the successful imitation of a great model. Passennus 
Paullus, a friend of the younger Pliny, was a zealous imitator 
of the ancients generally, whose poems he copied and repro- 
duced, especially those of Propertius, to whose family he 
belonged, and whose most successful imitator he was; his 
elegies were ‘written entirely in the house of Propertius’. 
Later, he turned his attention to lyric poetry, and reproduced 
Horace with the same fidelity. 

For most of those who satisfied their aspirations by com- 
posing trifles, epigrams and all kinds of poetical odds and 
ends, Catullus, as in the Augustan age, was the model 
most generally followed ; even the epigrams of a poet like 
Martial, certainly one of the most original of later writers, 
are full of reminiscences of him. He sends his little poems 
to Silius, as the gentle Catullus may have ventured to send 
his lament on the death of the sparrow to the great Virgil. 
This poem was the inevitable model for all similar subjects 
and appears to have been imitated times without number. 
Martial flatters Stella by saying that in his Columba (dove) 
he has shown himself as far superior to Catullus as a dove 
is larger than a sparrow. Unicus the Spaniard, a relative 
of Martial, wrote love poems, such as those of Catullus to 
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Lesbia or of Ovid to Corinna. Pliny’s friend, Pompeius 
Saturninus, a distinguished orator and historian, also wrote 
verses ' like Catullus or Calvus, full of grace, sweetness, bitter- 
ness and passion; their tenderness and playfulness was 
tempered with a certain severity, this too in the manner of 
Catullus or Calvus’. It would be in the highest degree un- 
just, adds Pliny, to admire him less because he is still alive. 
Pliny also listened with the greatest pleasure and even admira- 
tion to another friend, Sentius Augurinus, who had recited 
his little poems for three days running. ' There was a good 
deal of writing in the light and graceful, the lofty, the gay, 
the tender, the sweet and the satirical vein. I am of opinion 
there has not for these many years appeared anything more 
finished of the kind, if indeed my groat affection for him and 
the praises he bestows upon me do not bias my judgment’. 
For he had said ' I sing in modest verses, as formerly Catullus, 
Calvus, and the poets of old. But what need to mention 
them ? Pliny, who also writes verslets, is more to me than 
all his predecessors '. 

The example of Pliny, who did not begin ' to walk in the 
paths of Catullus' until he had attained consular rank and 
was more than forty years of age, and who relates in great detail 
the history of the origin of this ‘late spring of song ', shows 
most clearly how at that time the kcen interest in literature 
necessarily attracted even the most matter-of-fact and un- 
poctical natures to poetry. He had already made several 
attempts at verse, as was only natural at a time when culture 
was so saturated with poetical elements, and since he him- 
self had always aspired to literary distinction. He writes 
as follows to a friend: ‘ You have read, you say, my hendeca- 
syllables, and are desirous to know what first induced a man 
of my gravity (as you are pleased to call me, though in truth 
I am only not a trifler) to write verses. To go back, then, 
to my earliest years, I had always an inclination to poetry, 
insomuch that when I was fourteen years of age, I composed 
a tragedy in Greek. What sort of a one do you ask? I 
really don't know ; all I remember of it is that it was called 
a tragedy. Some time after this, on my return from the 
army, being detained in the island of Icaria by contrary 
winds, I wrote some Latin elegies on the self-same island and 
sea, I have since made some attempts in the heroic kind ; 
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but these are the first hendecasyllabics I have ever composed ; 
and the following incident gave them birth. The treatise 
of Asinius Gallus was read to me one day at Laurentum, in 
which he draws a comparison between his father and Cicero, 
and cites an epigram of Tully's on his own favourite Tiro. 
Upon retiring to take my afternoon's nap (for it was summer 
time) and not being able to sleep, I began to reflect that 
the greatest orators have been fond of poetry and by no 
means despised it as an art. I tried therefore what I could 
do in this way ; and though I had long disused myself to do 
things of this sort, I wrote down, in a much shorter time 
than I could have imagined, the following lines upon the 
subject which gave me the first hint' (Melmoth). The 
hexameters, in which he explains how Cicero's example 
determined him to abandon all restraint, are utterly prosaic 
and heavy, his hendecasyllables probably afiorded an even 
more terrible example of the result ‘when a pedant itches 
to attempt the free and easy’. ‘From this I turned to elegy’, 
he continues, ‘which I executed with the same ease; and 
being thus lured on by the facility with which the Muses 
yielded to me, I added others to the number of my productions 
of this kind. On my return to Rome I showed my perform- 
ances to some of my friends, who were pleased to approve 
of them. Afterwards, whenever I had spare time, and par- 
ticularly when I travelled, I made several other attempts 
in the poetical line. At length I determined, after the example 
of many others, to publish a separate volume of these poems, 
and I have no reason to repent of my resolution. They 
are much inquired after, and are in everybody’s hands; they 
have even tempted the Greeks to learn our language, who 
sing them to their harps and lyres. But why am I boasting 
so ? though poets, remember, possess the privilege of raving. 
Still, I am not giving you my own judgment, but that of 
others, which, be it right or wrong, I am exceedingly pleased 
with; and have only to wish that posterity too may be 
of the same right or wrong way of thinking’ (Melmoth). 
Later, Pliny published, or at least prepared for publication, 
a collection of smaller poems in various metres. At the 
request of his hearers, the recital lasted two days, for Pliny 
did not, ‘like others, omit a portion and take credit for doing 
so; he read everything, since he wanted to improve every- 
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thing; and how was he to do this, if he only submitted select 
passages to the criticism of his friends ?’ This shows how 
the dilettanti of the time, incited to poetical efforts by the 
want of an intellectual occupation for their hours of leisure, 
the spirit of imitation, extensive reading, knack of verse- 
writing, the example of others, and the desire to be perfect 
in everything, soon came to fancy themselves poets, when 
they were as vain, as well-born and as rich as Pliny. 

At that time it was evidently nothing exceptional for men 
of rank or position, whose time was much occupicd, to devote 
their leisure hours to poetry even at an advanced age. In 
reference to the brilliant success of Calpurnius Piso's elegiac 
poems on the constellations, Pliny observes that it gives him 
all the more pleasure to record it, sincc, creditable as it was 
to any young man, it was a rare achievement for one of noble 
birth ; a remark which shows that comparatively few of the 
crowd of poets, who recited daily for months together, belonged 
to distinguished families, and in particular that the dilettanti 
of the upper classes can have had little time or inclination for 
considerable poetical undertakings. Amongst the consulars 
of that time, in addition to Pliny and Silius Italicus, Stertinius 
Avitus, Arruntius Stella and the aged Arrius Antoninus were 
poetical dilettanti ; Rutilius Gallicus also, praefect of the city 
(died 91-92) was a poet. Vestricius Spurinna, who had 
filled the highest offices (the consulship two or three times) 
and had been honoured (probably by Nerva) with a statue in 
triumphal dress, when 77 years of age, devoted some time 
daily between his walk and his bath to the composition of lyric 
poems in Greek and Latin, which according to Pliny were 
excellent. The knight Titinius Capito, who filled the extremely 
onerous post oi imperial secretary under Domitian, Nerva, 
and Trajan, was also one of the chief supporters of literature, 
the patron of poets and literary men ; he attended the reci- 
tations of others, recited himself, and wrote remarkable poems 
on great men. The freedman Parthenius, Domitian's head 
chamberlain, whose influence was still considerable under 
Nerva, was according to Martial a favourite of Apollo and the 
Muses ; ‘who drank more freely from their spring than he ?' 
Unfortunately, he had not sufficient leisure for poetry. From 
the examples of Pollius Felix of Puteoli, Pomponius Bassulus 
of Aeclanum, Caninius Rufus of Comum, we may assume that 
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poctical dilettantism was general amongst the higher classes 
in the towns of Italy. At that time it was not merely one 
of the symptoms of the intellectual purification of immature 
youth, or of morbid development ; poctry continued to be the 
life-long companion of a large number of educated men. It 
was practised not merely to ennoble and adorn the intellect- 
ual life, but also since it was prized as an essential element of 
culture ; hence skill in managing poetical form was also re- 
garded as a proof of superior education. Since even men of 
the class represented by Petronius’s Trimalchio thought it 
incumbent on them to produce poems of their own, so as to 
appear well brought up, we can all the more easily under- 
stand how it was that clever poets, who preferred money to 
fame, sometimes found purchasers for their verses. 


At the beginning of the second century, poetry was so im- 
portant a factor in education that even prosaic natures like 
Pliny’s could not escape its influence ; the reign of Hadrian saw 
a great and sudden change, whereby prose regained its former 
ascendancy to such an extent that poetry gradually ceased 
to be the chief field of the literary efforts of dilettanti and artists, 
and even men of poctical gifts like Apuleius devoted themselves 
by preference to prose. The chief cause of this change, as 
already observed, was the new Greek ‘ sophistic ’. 

This new art of Greek elocution, whose professors were called 
by the old name of sophists, began to develop after the end 
of the first century. The importance which it acquired, the 
large number of able men whom itattracted, and the general, 
passionate and almost incredible admiration which it called 
forth in the Greek world, prove that it did not merely 
correspond completely to the taste of the age, but also filled 
a keenly felt want in intellectual life in a manner that satisfied 
the majority of educated men. The insatiable craving for 
some new intellectual amusement and an impressionability to 
art, survived with undiminished vigour in the declining 
nation; but the sound and unadulterated taste for real art, 
which during the centuries of the intellectual prime of Greece 
was formed in all departments by the marvellous abundance of 
magnificent creations, no longer existed. 

The art of the sophists, so completely in harmony with the 
degenerate taste of later centuries, and apparently in all essen- 
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tials a revival of the Asiatic mannerism, was a spurious art. It 
created forms difficult to manage, hard and fast and trifling 
rules, even to the least details, for ‘ every kind of style, every 
form of thought, construction and rhythm’ ; great importance 
was also attached to correctness of expression, which it was 
sought to obtain by study and frequently perverse and pe- 
dantic imitation of ancient models, especially Attic. The chief 
excellence of the sophists, like that of the Meistersingers, con- 
sisted to a great extent in the apparent ease with which they 
surmounted the technical difficulties of their art: ' when 
Polemo turned a period, he uttered the last member of it with 
a smile, to show how easy he found it'. The knowledge of 
the technical rules of the new art of prose, gradually spreading 
amongst the educated public, sharpened the understanding 
and increased the admiration of the audience. But the object 
of special admiration was the art of improvisation, which, 
however, was not acquired by all the sophists; one of the 
greatest of them, Herodes Atticus, is said to have prized it more 
highly than his consular rank and his descent from a consular 
family. In addition to this there was a studied declamation, 
which only too often, like the orator's attitude, facial play 
and gesture, verged upon the tbeatrical, or closely resembled 
a musical performance. 

But all this, even combined with the still insatiable impres- 
sionability of the Greek ear to the charm of oratorical art, is 
perhaps insufficient to explain the astonishing success of these 
‘show speeches ', whose pretentious artificiality of form always 
repels us by the absence of real meaning, while their mawkish 
affectation, stilted unnaturalness, turgidity and bombast only 
result in a disagreeable caricature of the magnificent old-fash- 
ioned eloquence, which they claim to revive and reproduce. The 
enthusiasm for the sophists and their works, which showed itself 
in demonstrations of honour of every kind; the crowding of 
studious young men to the cities, where they settled down as 
teachers ; the esteem in which they were held, which justified 
their playing the part of censors, advisers and peacemakers ; 
their own almost frenzied idea of the importance and effect of 
their activity—all would have been impossible, at least to 
such an extent, had not sophistic offered the national vanity 
of the Greeks a new satisfaction which they had long been 
without. The Greeks ' still tried to fancy themselves the great 
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nation ', and were confirmed in their pride at having been the 
teachers of the Romans by the latter themselves ; Greece had 
now produced a new and brilliant form of culture, and once 
again set the fashion in the department of literature. But 
what especially won for sophistic the passionate sympathy 
of the Greek world, was the fact that its chief task was the 
glorification of the great past of Greece; the decaying nation 
knew no greater joy than to see itself mirrored in these reminis- 
cences. The favourite subjects for improvisation with both 
sophists and their hearers were taken from Greek history. 
‘ The deeds of their forefathers were handed down by history, 
and could be celebrated. But their speeches on numerous 
occasions were not so handed down. Consequently, it was 
possible to suggest what they might have said, and the answers 
that might have been made; what they would have said, on 
occasions when they did not speak at all, if they had spoken. 
Some of these themes were, e.g., Demosthenes after the battle 
of Chaeronea ; how did Demosthenes defend himself against 
the accusation of Demades, that he had been bribed by the 
Persian King with fifty talents ? a speech to the Greeks after 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, declaring that all trophies 
must be destroyed, since it was really a civil war ; a consulta- 
tion of the Lacedaemonians, to decide whether the Spartiatae 
who returned home from Sphacteria without their arms should 
be allowed to enter the country again ; whether Sparta, which 
was intended by the constitution of Lycurgus to be without 
walls, should be protected by a wall on the approach of the 
Persians. . . .' Mostof these and similar themes were general 
favourites, and produced keen competition amongst the 
sophists. But none of them were so highly thought of as the 
so-called Median or Attic themes. In the former Darius and 
Xerxes were introduced, uttering their barbarian boasts against 
the Greeks ; in the latter the deeds and heroes of Marathon and 
Salamis werecelebrated. Thisis wittily set forth by Lucian, 
in the ironical advice given by him to arhetorician. ‘ Above 
all do not forget to speak of Marathon and Cynaegirus }, 
for this is indispensable ; of the navigation of mount Athos 
and the crossing of the Hellespont ; of the sun darkened by 
the arrows of the Persians ; of Xerxes in flight; let Leonidas 


1 Brother of Aeschylus, distinguished for his valour at the battle of Marathon. 
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be always praised, the words of Othryades ! always read and 
the names of Salamis, Artemisium and Plataea repeated. 
In the speech at the funeral of Proaeresius, a famous sophist 
of the fourth century, it was said, ‘O Marathon and Salamis ! 
what a trumpet for your trophies and victories you have 
lost !' 

This new rhctoric strove to obtain sole authority in the do- 
main of thc arts of speech. It aimed atsupplanting poetry or 
rather at bringing it within its own province. The mixture 
of the prosaic and poetical style of speech and expression, the 
poetical prose, which we discern in nearly all the productions 
of sophistic at that time and later, appears to have its root 
in this tendency. But the rhetoricians also believed they 
could take possession of the subjects of poetry. Festal 
speeches on gods and heroes, which were called simply ‘hymns’, 
and panegyrics on celebrated and influential men of the past 
and present were regarded as substitutes for the lyrics of the 
grand style of the past. In the class of ‘Descriptions’ also 
the poets were followed. This attempt to create a special 
rhctorical poetry also brought forth from the soil of the new 
sophistic its most characteristic production—the Greek love 
story. 

Although this art owed its importance in the Greek world 
to its essentially national character, it also exercised great 
influence upon the Roman world. This was due to the tradi- 
tional respect of the Komans for the authority of the Greeks 
throughout the domain of intellectual (in particular, literary) 
life, to their dependence upon the judgment of the Greeks, 
and to their desire, perhaps at that time more eager than ever 
before, to appropriate the advantages of Greek education. 
Just as they had always gone to school amongst the Greeks, 
ever since they had begun to elevate oratory to the dignity 
of an art, so at that time they earnestly endeavoured to profit 
by the latest and most perfect method adopted by the Greeks 
in the art of representation. Many young men journeyed 
from Italy and the countries of the west to Athens and other 
Greck centres of instruction, to obtain the latest educational 
polish by attending the lectures of the most celebrated teachers. 


1 The only Spartan survivor of the 300 who fought with the same number of Argives 
for the possession of the border-town Thyrca. He is said to have erected a trophy on 
the field and written a superscription with his blood. 
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The latter also made professional tours to Rome and other 
large towns in the west, where they somctimes made their 
home for a while. The chair of Greck oratory at Rome was 
one of the most coveted distinctions. 

The importance and reputation of these Greck professors 
was enhanced by the notice taken of them by the empcrors, 
who loaded them with distinctions and presents; were cager 
to secure their services as tutors of the heirs presumptive ; 
promoted them to high offices (especially the Greek depart- 
ment of the imperial secretariate) ; and submitted with 
politeness, indulgence and patience to their ridiculous and 
even insolent pretentiousness. On the other hand, also, the 
entire attitude of the emperors towards the sophists justifies 
us in assuming that their works were highly and widely re- 
spected in the educated circles of Rome, and that the emperors 
shared this opinion. 

Hadrian, the greatest admirer of the Greeks and the most 
ardent literary dilettante, was also a particular friend of the 
sophists ; he is praised by the biographer Philostratus as the 
best fitted by nature of all the earlier emperors to understand 
and encourage distinguished talent. Trajan had bestowed 
upon the celebrated Polemo immunity from dues and taxes 
during all his journeys by land and sca ; Hadrian extended the 
privilege to his descendants, elected him to the Academy 
(Museum) of Alexandria,! and voluntarily paid a debt of 250,000 
denarii for him, if we may believe Philostratus, many of whose 
statements, however, are obviously insipid inventions or ridicu- 
lous exaggerations. But it is clear, from the childish way in 
which the sophists exaggerated their importance and their 
relation to the emperors, that such stories were generally 
credited. It is related that Polemo on one occasion rudely 
ejected Antoninus Pius, Hadrian’s successor, and at that time 
proconsul of Asia, from his house at Smyrna. Hadrian, to 
protect Polemo against Antoninus’s possible vengeance, ex- 
pressly declared in his will that it was by Polemo's advice that 
he had adopted Antoninus, who accordingly, on his accession 
to the throne, bestowed all kinds of honours upon Polemo. 

The biographies of Philostratus are full of such stories. 
While Marcus Aurelius was staying at Smyrna, the sophist 


1 Where learned men were supported at the expense of the State. 
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Aristides waited for the emperor to summon him, before pay- 
ing his respects, and made the excuse that he did not wish to 
interrupt his studies. When Smyrna was subsequently des- 
troyed by an carthquake, Aristides’ Lament over Smyrna (still 
extant, a mere string of exclamations) induced the emperor 
to rebuild the city. The beautiful passage, ‘The evening 
winds blow only over a wilderness’ is said to have moved 
Marcus Aurclius to tears. Although it is impossible to decide 
what is false and what is true in Philostratus, how much is 
misrepresentation, cxaggeration or pure imagination, it is 
impossible to doubt the extraordinary affability of the em- 
perors to the sophists during the second (and part of tlic third) 
century, or the interest taken by them in their art; this alone 
would be sufficient to justify us in assuming that the same 
interest was shown by the entire educated world of Rome, 
which is confirmed beyond suspicion by further evidence. 
One of the founders of the new art, the Assyrian Isacus, made 
his appearance in Rome shortly before the year roo. The 
impression produced by his powerful flow of language is shown 
by the description of the younger Pliny. ‘The great fame 
of Isacus had already preceded him here. He possesses the 
utmost readiness, copiousness, and abundance of language. 
He always speaks extempore, and his lectures are as finished as 
though he had spent a long time over their written composi- 
tion. His style is Greek, or rather the genuine Attic. His 
exordiums are terse, elegant, attractive, and occasionally 
impressive and majestic. He suggests several subjects for 
discussion, allows his audience their choice, sometimes even 
to name which side he shall take, rises, arranges himself and 
begins. At once he has everything almost equally at com- 
mand. Hecondite meanings of words arc suggested to you, 
and words—what words they are, exquisitely chosen and 
polished ! These extempore speeches of his show the wideness 
of his reading, and how much practice he has had in composi- 
tion. His preface is to the point, his narrative lucid, his 
summing-up forcible, his rhetorical ornament imposing. In 
a word, he teaches, entertains and affects you. His reflections 
(enthymemes) are frequent, his syllogisms also are frequent, 
condensed and carefully finished. He repeats from a long 
way back what he had previously delivered extempore, with- 
out missing a single word. This marvellous faculty he has 
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acquired by dint of great application and practice, for night 
and day he does nothing, hears nothing, says nothing else. 
He has passed his sixtieth year and is still only a rhetorician ' 
(Melmoth). After this description we may literally believe 
the statements of Philostratus, that the enmity of the two 
sophists Favorinus and Polemo was kept up by the fact that 
consuls and consuls’ sons took sides in the quarrel ; that the 
sophist Hadrianus excited such admiration that knights and 
senators crowded into the Athenaeum to hear him, even those 
who knew no Greek. 

The scanty fragments of Roman literature in the second 
century after Hadrian show clearly enough that the great effects 
of sophistical rhetoric, promoted energetically by the lectures 
of the Greek professors at Rome, were not without influence 
on literary effort in the educated Roman world. Perhaps the 
very reason of the scantiness of these fragments is that many 
Romans, dazzled by the charm of the new Greek prose, were 
led to write in Greek instead of in Latin. Marcus Aurelius 
undoubtedly chose the first language as the result of his study 
of the works of the Greek philosophers in the original ; but one 
of the most unmistakable symptoms of the influence of the 
Greek sophists on the literarv circles of the Roman world is 
the fact that Favorinus of Arelate (Arles) and Claudius Aelianus 
of Rome (or Praeneste) equally desired to shine as stylists 
not in their mother tongue but in Greek ; and in fact they are 
included amongst the most prominent Greeksophists. Weonly 
possess the works of three Roman prose writers of this period. 
One of these, Aulus Gellius, who was content to offer the public 
nothing more than a collection of learned and amusing mis- 
cellanea, hardly deserves to be called a literary man, although 
his studied elegance, especially in narrative, shows that he 
imitated contemporary Greek models. His great friend 
Herodes, 'famous for his graceful intellect and Greek elo- 
quence ', had published similar learned collections. Fronto, 
the admirer of Polemo, tried his hand at several of the forms 
in which the sophists were accustomed to display their art, 
such as a mincing narrative style, and especially letters, some 
written in his own name, others in the name and character 
of persons of the most different position and class. Some of 
his extant letters are in Greek. His eulogies of dust, smoke 
and idleness are an attempt to discuss injurious, contemptible 
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and useless things and qualities in the paradoxical manner of 
the sophists. 

Lastly, Apuleius, who, as he himself says, had thoroughly 
familiarized himself with Greek culture at Athens, made it his 
life's task to do for Latin prose what the sophists had done for 
Greek, The combination of philosophy and eloquence, to 
which he chiefly owed his reputation among contemporariesand 
posterity, was not uncommon in the Greek sophists. Like 
them, he journeyed from place to place, delivering lectures 
prepared in advance (a carefully elaborated collection of bril- 
liant passages and introductions has been preserved); like them, 
he made use of his art in the courts. Even his chief work, the 
Metamorphoses or The Golden Ass, is nothing but a sophistical 
show-piece ; for the sophists also made use of this form, in 
order to display the advantages of the art of treating various 
subjects in prose. Similarly, in the Metamorphoses, the exposi- 
tion of the art was the end, the subject was only the means. 
Like the Greek romanees, that of Apulcius consists only of a 
loosely-connected series of scenes and adventures of all kinds, 
which afford the author an opportunity of exhibiting his art, 
now in comic or tragic, indecent or horrible stories, now in 
descriptions of scenes from nature and of works of art, now in 
dialogues and speeches. 

The attempt of Apuleius to transplant the art of the Greek 
sophists into the soil of Roman literature is the most striking 
proof of the extraordinary influence exercised by the new Greek 
art over the educated western world ; but at the same time 
all his works show how the ascendancy of this form lessened 
the previous importance of poetry. No one will dispute that 
Apuleius possessed natural poctical gifts to a higher degree 
than the majority of the post-Augustan poets whose works 
are known to us. The choice of a popular story (Cupid and 
Psyche) as a subject and the affection with which he handles 
it show an appreciation, certainly rare at the time, of the wild 
flowers of poetry, which the poetical horticulturists and their 
admirers in their arrogance pretended to ignore. Certainly, 
Apuleius also tried his hand at poems of all kinds—epics, lyrics, 
comedies, tragedies, satires and riddles; but he sought and 
acquired his reputation in prose alone. A hundred or fifty 
years earlier he would most probably have bcen distinguished 
as a poct; but as the prevailing tendency of former times 
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had been strong enough to entice even sober pedants like Pliny 
into the paths of poetry, so now it was the art of prose that 
irresistibly attracted talent and even succeeded in detaching it 
from the sphere which suited it so admirably. Nevertheless, 
Apuleius showed himself unusually successful in maintaining 
the double part of a poetical rhetorician and a rhetorical poet. 


With the renascence of ancient culture, the poetry of the 
Augustan and post-Augustan age regained the high esteem 
it had enjoyed in antiquity. While Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Theocritus continued for centuries to be little 
known and still less understood, Virgil, Horace, Ovid and 
Juvenal were generally reckoned as the highest models. But 
the restoration of the authority and influence of Roman poetry 
over education in general reintroduced many phenomena, the 
result of the attitude of the educated world of later antiquity 
to poctry. At first humanism re-established the intimate 
connexion of poetry with scicnce and learning ; its study was 
regarded as an important, nay, an indispensable means of 
education, and skill in the management of its forms and ex- 
pressions as the finest flower of a noble education ; the human- 
ists were with justice called simply ‘poets’ by both friends 
and enemics. Melanchthon, in a letter to Micyllus (1526), 
says : ‘ No one who has not practised poetry can form a correct 
judgment in any department of science ; and prose writers, 
who have no flavour of the poetic art, are wanting in vigour’. 
The humanists considered poetry as an art that couid be learnt 
and acquired, like any other, by industry and practice. Atthe 
same time poetry resumcd its mission of adorning the life of the 
privileged and of investing all its important moments with a 
greater solemnity. Poetry continued to be a regular subject 
of instruction at the universities, and was frequently the life- 
long companion, a decorous amusement and recreation, of 
those who had received a superior education. Even occasional 
poetry, both official and non-official, maintained an importance 
which is hardly intelligible at the present day. It was not 
till after the middle of the cighteenth century that the great 
intellectual revolution took place, which set before poetry (and 
art in gencral) as its aim the release of the human soul from the 
sombre empire of passion. This mighty movement, which 
caused so powerful a reaction from artificiality and conven- 
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tionalism of form has rendered us capable of understanding 
the Greeks, Shakespeare and popular poetry ; it has also, in 
consequence of the complete change of the attitude of the 
educated world towards poetry, created a less favourable 
estimate of the Roman poets, not so pronounced, however , 
amongst the Romance as amongst the Germanic peoples. 


CHAPTER II 
RELIGION 
I THE BELIEF IN GODS (POLYTHEISM), 


WE possess two different and in many respects even contra- 
dictory authorities for the state of religion in the ancient 
world during the first centuries of the Christian cra: literature 
and monuments (especially inscriptional stones). The litera- 
ture was chiefly the work of unbelievers or indifferentists, or 
of those who strove to spiritualize, purify, or transform the 
popular beliefs by reflection and interpretation. The monu- 
ments, on the other hand, to a great extent atleast, had their 
origin in those classes of society which were little affected by 
literature and its prevailing tendencies, and felt no need, or 
indeed were not capable, of expressing their convictions on 
such matters; thus, in the majority of cases, they are wit- 
nesses of a positive belief in a system of polytheism, of a faith 
that is free from doubt and subtlety alike, naive and ill- 
considered. Should the modern world ever perish like the 
ancient, and should future generations attempt to form an 
idea of the religion of our time from remains of modern civiliza- 
tion as fragmentary as those of antiquity, they would obtain 
quite a different (and in some respects contradictory) im- 
pression from our literary remains than from gravestones, 
votive tablets, and other ecclesiastical monuments. If, then, 
it would only be possible in our case to arrive at an approxi- 
mately correct idea by utilizing two mutually complementary 
classes of evidence, this is equally true of the period of antiquity 
under consideration. While its heathen literature affords us 
a glimpse of the activity of the forces which were working in 
the heart of paganism itself for its dissolution and decom- 
position, the monuments breathe a spirit of belief which for 
centuries was able to resist all destructive influences. But 
84 
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inasmuch as the literature of the period, both Christian and 
pagan, has been utilized almost exclusively, or at least far more 
extensively (especially by theological writers) than the monu- 
ments, the latter have never received all the attention they 
deserve. 

Even literature has not been made use of impartially ; its 
irreligious side has been chiefly taken into account, without 
any adequate consideration of the extent to which not only 
belief, but also superstition, are needs of the masses which 
peremptorily demand satisfaction. Even the literary authori- 
ties only partly confirm the prevalent idea, that paganism was ` 
already in a condition of utter decay and complete dissolution, 
at the time of the birth of Christianity. 

Certainly, during the last century before the Christian era, 
many complaints (perhaps not so many as in the nineteenth 
century) of a diminished fear of God, of unbelief and religious 
indifference, are made by Greek and Roman writers, who 
expressly attributed the decay of religion to the theories of an 
‘insane creed ’, propagated by the schools of Greek philosophy. 
In fact, the Roman literature of that period and of the first 
century after Christ is dominated by tendencies partly deviat- 
ing from the old belief, and partly directly hostile to it. The 
necessity for popular belief and a state religion was not only 
readily admitted by the educated classes on the ground of 
expediency ; they themselves set the example of respect for 
religion and all religious institutions. Cicero, in a speech 
delivered in the senate (De Haruspicum Responsts), declared 
that, with all his fondness for literary studies, he would have 
nothing to do with such literature as alienated men’s minds 
from religious belief ; we owe, says he, our world-wide victories 
to piety, religion, and the knowledge that everything is di- 
rected by the will of the gods. In particular it was recognized 
that the masses, by reason of the crudeness of their morals 
and lack of education, were in need of religion. It is impos- 
sible, says Strabo, to lead the mass of women and the common 
people generally to piety, holiness and faith simply by philo- 
sophical teaching ; the fear of God is also required, not omit- 
ting legends and miraculous stories. The existence of gods 
has its uses, says Ovid with cynical frankness ; since this is so, 
let us believe in them and continue to sacrifice to them. 
Epictetus blames those who by thoughtless expressions of 
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doubt as to the existence of the gods destroy the seeds of 
virtue in youthful minds and rob many of what has preserved 
them from crime. Further, statesmen under the empire were 
specially emphatic in declaring that those who despised the 
gods were people who respected no one else. 

Such a confession undoubtedly implied that a large number 
of educated men thought there was no need of popular belief 
in its traditional form, of which, as a matter of fact, they 
frequently spoke with indifference, frivolity or contempt. 
Certainly, this free-thinking was often only a mask; mis- 
fortune or danger tore it from the scoffer’s face, who then 
turned eagerly to religion for assistance. It was also no 
uncommon occurrence for absolute unbelievers to cling the 
more obstinately to an isolated superstition ; e.g. Sulla, who 
plundered the temple at Delphi, always carried about with 
him a little image of Apollo, which he frequently kissed, and 
to which he addressed fervent prayers in moments of danger. 
Of course many educated men were believers, and Juvenal 
even expresses the opinion that in his time there was no man 
who despised the gods. . 

Yet we also find (in Lucretius) a passionate expression of 
hatred of religion. To him it appeared a gigantic spectre, 
towering from earth to heaven, beneath whose heavy foot 
human life lay prostrate on earth, while its hideous face looked 
down threateningly from on high. But at last a Greek (Epi- 
curus) boldly defied the terror. He threw open the portals of 
nature, penetrated far beyond the flaming walls of the universe 
into the infinite, and as a conqueror brought back the know- 
ledge of the causes of all existence to mankind. Thus he has 
overthrown religion, but by his victory has exalted us to 
heaven. Let it not be thought that the acceptance of this 
doctrine leads to sin and godlessness ; on the contrary, it is 
religion itself that has more frequently given birth to godless 
and unholy acts. The poet reminds us how Agamemnon 
sacrificed his own daughter Iphigenia to appease the wrath 
of the gods, and concludes his touching description of the 
death of the innocent maiden with the exclamation : ' So great 
the evils to which religion could prompt! ’ 

But the school of Epicurus, to say nothing of the philo- 
sophically educated generally, was by no means so hostile to 
popular religion as Lucretius. No system taught atheism, 
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the advocates of which were hardly ever numerous. Scepti- 
cism only disputed that the existence of the divinity could 
be proved; Epicureanism taught the existence of countless 
and eternal gods, living in a state of supreme felicity, and only 
denied their solicitude for the world and humanity ; but they 
no more abstained from worship on principle than the sceptics. 
The deity needs no adoration of ours, says the Epicurean 
Philodemus, but it is natural for us to render him this homage, 
chiefly by lofty ideas, but also by following in every case the 
custom of our fathers. In accordance with custom, says the 
sceptic Sextus, we affirm that there are gods who exercise 
supervision over human affairs, and we pay them reverence. 
The majority of educated men, who belonged to no definite 
school, but were directly or indirectly affected by philosophical 
influences, were more or less tolerant of the popular beliefs, 
although they might themselves have held monotheistic, 
pantheistic or fatalistic opinions, embraced a purified poly- 
theism, or abandoned the traditional belief without having 
been able to find another to replace it. 

Outside philosophical circles proper, the religious views 
current in the educated Roman world of the first century A.D. 
fluctuated between belief in the existence of the popular gods 
and a providence of which they were the agents (although the 
entire legendary tradition was rejected) on the one hand, and 
an absolute negation of these gods on the other. The former 
appears to have been the point of view, e.g. of Tacitus. In 
discussing the Jewish religion, he expresses the most decided 
antipathy to all that tended to neglect of the hereditary wor- 
ship and to contempt of the gods. He believed that they not 
only carried out the unalterable laws of nature, but also 
directiy interfered with the course of events, and announced 
the future by omens. Quintilian was one of that very numer- 
ous class which combined polytheistic views, the result of 
habit and education, with monotheistic, neither possessing the 
energy to define its convictions with clearness and precision, 
nor feeling the need of so doing. In his case the idea of ani- 
mated nature, of ‘the god, who is the father and creator of 
the world ’, thrust belief in the ‘immortal gods ' into the back- 
ground; but he firmly believed in a Providence, and also 
apparently in the prediction of the future by oracles and signs. 

Ihe elder Pliny is the most decided in his negation of the 
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popular belief. Thinking that he ought not to pass over, in 
his description of the Cosmos, 'the incessantly discussed 
question of the essence of the divinity ', he has recorded the 
answers most commonly given at the time. So far as he him- 
self is concerned, God and nature are inseparable ; he regards 
nature as ‘the mother of all things’, who so often reveals 
herself to man in chance, which one might be tempted to 
designate as the deity to whom discoveries and progress are 
chiefly due. But reason leads us to regard as the real divinlty 
the ‘sacred, boundless and eternal' Cosmos, which is et the 
same time ‘ the work of nature and nature herself’; the soul 
and guiding principle of the world being the sun. Conse- 
quently it is only weakness that makes men inquire into the 
image and form of the divinity. Whoever the divinity may 
be (if indeed one exists outside nature), and wherever he may 
dwell, he must be all strength, all mind. It is even more 
foolish to believe in innumerable gods and to deify human 
qualities, such as concord, chastity, hope, honour and cle- 
mency ; mankind, weak and weary, conscious of its own 
infirmity, has split up the divinity, so that each man may 
worship that aspect of him of which he chiefly stands in need. 
Hence we find the same gods worshipped under different names 
among different peoples, and an infinite number of gods 
amongst the same peoples, even diseases and evils, such as 
fever and orphanage, being worshipped from fear. Now 
since in addition there exists a belief in tutelary gods and 
goddesses of all individual men and women, there would seem 
= to be more gods than human beings. Mythology is nothing 
but childish drivel ; itis the height of impudence to attribute 
to the gods adultery, strife and hatred, and to believe in 
divinities of theft and crime. Revelation of the divinity con- 
sists in man working for humanity, and this is the path of 
eternal glory in which the heroes of ancient Rome formerly 
walked, and in which, following in the footsteps of the divinity, 
Vespasian and his sons still walk, lending aid to the exhausted 
world. It is a very ancient custom to show gratitude to the 
benefactors of humanity by elevating them to the rank of 
gods. Asa rule the names of the gods, like those of the stars, 
are borrowed from men; for how could there be a list of 
celestial names ? Can it be believed that the supreme power, 
whatever it be, takes thought for human affairs ? would it not 
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be degraded by so melancholy and complicated a task ? How 
can we decide whether it be more profitable for the human 
race to hold this belief or not, when we sce that some take no 
heed of the gods, while others live in awe of them or are the 
slaves of disgraceful superstition ? To make the idea of the 
divinity still more uncertain, mankind has invented a power 
intermediate between two opposite conceptions of it. This is 
Fortune, the ever-shifting, wandering, inconstant, uncertain, 
changing, generally regarded as blind, the patroness of the 
unworthy ; consequently, chance! itself is honoured as a 
goddess. Others reject even this principle, and assign all 
events to their constellations, and believe that the decrees 
of the divinity are issued irrevocably once for all. This 
view has begun to gain ground, and is eagerly approved 
of by a large number of persons, both learned and unlearned. 
Hence belief in countless portents embarrasses mankind, de- 
prived of insight into the future, and the only thing certain 
is, that there is nothing certain, and that no creature exists 
that is more arrogant and at the same time more pitiable than 
man. Other creatures know no wants but those which kindly 
nature of itself supplies, and never think of death. But un- 
doubtedly belief in the guidance of human affairs by the gods 
is beneficial to society, as also the conviction that evil deeds 
are infallibly punished, even if tardily, owing to the numerous 
claims upon the deity; and that man cannot have been 
created next to God in order to be degraded to the level of 
the brutes. But even God cannot do everything ; herein lies 
a special comfort for man in his imperfect state. Even if he 
so desired, he cannot inflict death upon himself, the greatest 
blessing that nature has bestowed upon man amidst the many 
evils of life; he cannot grant mortals immortality, or recall 
the dead to life ; he cannot bring it to pass that one who has 
lived has not lived, or that one who has filled offices has not 
filled them ; he has no power generally over the past except 
to cause it to be forgotten ; and (to use a less serious illustra- 
tion) he cannot make twice ten not twenty, and the like. 
Hence the might of nature is indisputably proved, and is shown 
to be that which we call God. Such are the opinions of Pliny. 

If the negation of the popular belief in most cases was di- 
rectly or indirectly an effect of philosophical influences, there 
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were also philosophical tendencies with which it was not 
merely completely reconcilable, but which even served to 
support it. Stoicism, which perhaps exercised a wider in- 
fluence than any other system at that time, endeavoured to 
reconcile faith and philosophy in its theology, and to justify 
the popular religion scientifically by distinguishing the highest 
God, the creator and autocrat of subordinate gods, the 
divine power considered as a unity pervading the All, from their 
countless manifestations and their effects, and further assumed 
‘demons’ as beings intermediate between gods and men. 
Everything, says Epictetus, is full of gods and demons. The 
offensive aspects of legendary tradition were removed by 
ingenious allegorical interpretations. In addition, Stoic theo- 
logy recognized continuous revelations of the divine powers 
in the form of oracles, portents and the like ; it may therefore 
be assumed that a large number of the followers of the Stoa 
adhered more or less strictly to the traditional belief, and that 
educated men like Marcus Aurelius, who would not live in a 
world without gods, preferred this school to all others, since it 
offered a solution of the conflict between faith and reason. 

Consequently, even in the first century, those who had 
received a philosophical education were not altogether hostile 
to the popular religion. And although the literature of the 
period, like that of the eighteenth century, is dominated by 
tendencies hostile to belief, they did retain their influence 
beyond the century. The tide of the anti-Christian tendencies 
of the eighteenth century, after it had risen to its greatest 
height, sank rapidly and was succeeded by a powerful ebb, 
which irresistibly carried along with it a great part of the 
educated world. Similarly, in the Graeco-Roman world, we 
find the predominating tendencies of the literature of the first 
century succeeded by a strong reaction in the direction of 
positive belief, which gained the upper hand and affected the 
same circles; at the same time, belief itself frequently de- 
generated in many respects into crass superstition, a yearning 
for the miraculous, pietism and fanaticism. 

The development of the theory of ‘demons’, also adopted 
by the Stoics and eminently characteristic of the religious 
tendencies of the period, by the Platonists after the first cen- 
tury, is the most striking proof of the need of bringing the 
popular belief into harmony with a purer theology—a need 
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more deeply and generally felt by the educated classes than 
ever before. The idea of this ‘intermediate kingdom’ of 
demons, founded upon the old Orphico-Pythagorean tradition, 
was developed in such a manner that philosophers who bce- 
lieved ‘ accepted the substitution of demons for popular gods, 
in all cases in which anything was asserted of the latter which 
was considered irreconcilable with the pure idea of God, while 
not desirous of absolutely denying it on that account’. 
Although this offered the widest scope to imagination, the 
Platonists of the second century are completely in agreement 
upon all the essential points of demonology,which they regarded 
with marked favour ; evidently the theory had already gained 
a kind of dogmatic authority amongst the believers of the 
educated world. Plutarch says: Those who have discovered 
the existence of a race of demons, beings intermediate between 
gods and men, who unite both and keep up the connexion 
between them, have solved more and greater difficulties by 
this doctrine (whether it originates from the school of Zoro- 
aster, from Orpheus, from Egypt or Phrygia) than Plato by his 
theory of matter. According to Plutarch's view, any of the 
three lower classes of intelligent beings, in proportion as they 
attain perfection, can rise to the next higher, and finally to 
the highest class; the souls of the best men can become 
heroes, the heroes demons, and individual demons (such as 
Isis and Osiris) gods. For in the triple order of powers that 
are the agents of Providence the demons come last. The 
highest power is the intellect and will of the original divinity, 
creator and orderer of the universe from the beginning ; next 
to him, the gods of heaven, the general directors of human 
affairs ; and, lastly, the demons, special ' guardians and over- 
seers’. Differing from other Platonists, Plutarch regards the 
demons as not necessarily immortal; he relates as an un- 
doubted fact, personally vouched for by a trustworthy autho- 
rity, how the news of the death of the great Pan was received 
by his fellow-demons with loud lamentations ; the learned 
men at the court of Tiberius interpreted this as referring to 
Pan, the son of Hermes and Penclope. The demons are 
capable of likes and dislikes, and also liable to be affected by 
evil; the traditional stories of abduction, wandering, con- 
cealment, banishment and menial service that are told of the 
gods, the sufferings of Isis and Osiris and the like, in reality 
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do not refer to the gods, but to the demons. The latter are 
called by the name of the gods with whom they are associated, 
and are thus confounded with them; some, however, have 
retained their real name. The evil and malignant demons 
rejoice in gloomy, mournful rites, and if these are accorded 
them they abstain from further mischief ; the good and kindly, 
as Plato has already taught, act as messengers and interpreters, 
who carry upwards to the gods the prayers and wishes of 
mankind, and bring down to earth oracles and divine blessings. 
Consequently the demons often descend from the regions of 
the moon to administer oracles, to take part in the celebration 
of the highest mysteries, to punish crimes, to bring deliver- 
ance in war and perils by sea ; if in so doing they allow them- 
selves to be influenced by anger, partiality or jealousy, they 
are punished by being hurled down to earth again and trans- 
ferred to human bodies. 

Quite in the same sense Apuleius and Maximus of Tyre 
represent the demons as mediators between the world of gods 
and men. According to the former, their bodies are neither 
earthy nor purely cthereal, but something between the two. 
Hence it is only exceptionally and of their own will that they 
are visible to men, like the Homeric Minerva to Achilles. The 
poets truly reprcsent these demons as lovers and haters of 
men, whom they favour or injure. Hence they feei pity, 
indignation, joy and sorrow, and are subject to all human 
emotions generally, all of which are quite incompatible with 
the eternally unchangeable tranquillity of the gods of heaven. 
Apuleius also explains differences of cult and sacrifice by 
differences of ‘sensual’ impressionability. in accordance 
with their nature, they delight in daily or nightly, public or 
secret, cheerful or gloomy sacrifices and rites; thus the 
Egyptian demons take pleasure in dirges, the Greek in dances, 
the barbarian in noisy music. Hence the great diversity in 
the forms of religious worship in different lands: processions, 
mysteries, sacerdotal acts, prayers of those offering sacrifice, 
images and attributes of the gods, position and usages of 
temples, blood and colour of the victims. All these have their 
importance according to the custom of each country, and we 
often learn by dreams, prophecies and oracles that the deities 
(i.e. the demons) are wrath if anything in their worship is 
neglected through carelessness or arrogance. 
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With the exception of a few downright atheists, says Maxi- 
mus of Tyre, all mankind is united in belief in one God, the 
king and father of all, and in many gods, his children and 
fellow-rulers ; the latter are not 30,000 in number, as Hesiod 
says, but as numerous as the natures of the stars in heaven, 
or as the demoniacal essences in aether. These divine beings, 
some visible, others invisible, share the sovereignty of the 
highest god ; those most akin to him gather round his gates 
as domestics and companions of his table, and serve him as 
messengers ; others are subservient to these; others again 
play a still more subordinate part. Thus a continuous hier- 
archy of superhuman beings keeps up the connexion between 
the human and the divine, and the subordinate gods (the 
demons) act as interpreters and mediators between human 
weakness and divine sovereignty. ‘It is they who appoar,to 
men, speak to them, associate with them, and render them 
the assistance which human nature always necds from heaven.’ 
“They heal sicknesses, give advice in trouble, reveal what is 
hidden, give help in work and guidance on the road ; some 
exercise their power in the towns, others in the country, some 
on land, others on sea; others are protecting spirits of in- 
dividuals ; some are terrible, others benevolent to man, fond 
of civil life or war; the natures of demons are as numerous 
as the natures of men.’ To these belong in particular human 
souls separated from the body, who are unwilling to abandon 
their earthly desires and occupations even in a higher exist- 
ence ; thus Asclepius still practises the healing art, Heracles 
performs deeds of might, Dionysus continues his revels, Am- 
philochus prophesies, the Dioscuri journey on sea, Minos ad- 
ministers justice, Achilles arms himself. Maximus declares 
that he himself has scen the Dioscuri, like shining stars, guid- 
ing a storm-tossed ship, and that Asclepius appeared to him, 
not in a dream, but when he was awake. This makes it easy 
to understand how opponents of Christianity like Celsus re- 
fused to see any difference between the demons and angels of 
Christian and Jewish belief. Thus the theory of demons 
enabled the pious to hold firmly by the popular belief in its 
widest extent, without coming into collision with the demands 
of reason, and even in its literal sense, without having recourse 
to the violent and artificially allegorical interpretations of the 
Stoics, which were regarded with suspicion by the strictly 
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orthodox. In this roundabout way a large number of edu- 
cated people returned to the ' legends and marvellous stories 
which seemed to have been finally disposed of by criticism, 
and, according to Strabo, were only necessary for the masses 
and the female sex. The search for and discovery of such a 
compromise between the popular religion and a more rational 
theology presupposes a widespread, indestructible attachment 
to the gods amongst the philosophically educated, an earnest 
longing to find satisfaction in the positive belief of former 
times which no abstraction, however sublime, could afford. 
This is fully confirmed by the general impression produced 
by Greek and Roman literature in the second century, in which 
the religious standpoint of the educated world is reflected. 
Amongst Roman writers, Juvenal and the younger Pliny seem 
to have followed the Stoics most closely, both in general and 
in their religious views in particular; Pliny's strong belief in 
dreams and prognostics corroborates this. We also know that 
both took part in religious worship; Juvenal, in fulfilment of 
a vow, offered a dedication to Ceres Helvina, who was wor- 
shipped in his native town Aquinum ; Pliny had a. temple 
built. Tacitus struggled against grievous doubts, although 
(as already noticed) he never entirely broke away from 
religious belief. Suetonius’ childish faith in portents and 
miracles leaves no doubt as to the firmness of his belief in the 
gods. In the case of Gellius, to judge from his gencral intel- 
lectual tendencies and those of his teachers in Greece, it may 
at least be considered probable that he strictly adhered to 
tradition in the matter of belief ; Fronto, who when Faustina 
was ill prayed every morning to the gods and asked and 
received from them in dreams suggestions for curing the gout, 
undoubtedly didso. The Se/f-Contemplations oi Marcus Aure- 
lius breathe a spirit of genuine piety ; the writings of Apuleius 
are pervaded by a mystic religious bliss ; Aelian endeavoured 
by his own works to propagate his orthodoxy and infatuation 
for miracles, with which was combined a passionate hatred ot 
unbelief. 
' But the Greek literature of the second century, far more 
than the Roman, bears the stamp of a period whose intellectual 
conditions were characterized by a newly awakened religious 
life. Amongst the Greek writers of this time, with the excep- 
tion of Lucian, only Galen, with his pantheism founded on 
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Stoic ideas, stands aloof from the popular belief; love, he 
says for example, is a purely human affection, and is not 
brought about by a little youthful demon with burning torches. 
Dio of Prusa is far nearer to the popular belief with his un- 
doubting faith in the divinity (and apparently in individual 
gods) and a providence exercised by him ; he was even con- 
vinced that those who held reprehensible opinions on divine 
things were of necessity worthless and abandoned creatures. 
The pantheism of Epictetus also accepted polytheism, and his 
pupil Arrian appears to have adhered to the popular religion. 
All the other writers take their stand on a distinctly positive 
belief in the gods, however different in form and conception in 
each individual case. Plutarch did not consider it advisable 
to inquire into reasons for belief in the gods ; the old belief 
inherited from their fathers was a sufficient foundation for 
piety ; should it be shaken, its stability would be endangered. 
Further, there was hardly any limit to his belief in miracles, 
although he warns people against excessive credibility, and 
attempts a semi-rationalistic explanation of such marvels as 
the sweating, sighing and bleeding of images of the gods, and 
their speaking with human voice. Yet he asserts that divine 
nature is so entirely different from human, that it is not un- 
reasonable to expect it to perform what is impossible for man. 
Pausanias’ simple and orthodox faith, certainly sincere, even 
if deliberately adopted and artificially maintained ; Artemi- 
dorus’ unshakable belief in miracles; Maximus of Tyre’s 
crass supernaturalism ; Aristides’ enthusiasm, almost amount- 
ing to religious fanaticism—all agree in belief in a providence 
wonderfully exercised by numerous individual gods. Only a 
widespread blind belief and childish superstition could call 
forth the anti-religious writings of Lucian, whose indefatigable 
and repeated attacks could not be considered as merely ‘a 
fight with shadows’. Still less does the fact that Lucian was 
not subjected to persecution allow us to infer a general in- 
difference to the religion which he ridiculed. Although his 
ridicule no doubt deeply wounded the religious fceling of the 
orthodox, it could not appear so deserving of condemnation 
to them as the mockery of a religion based upon revelation 
must appear to those who believe in it. In paganism there 
were not only no dogmas, but not even a church, which might 
have interfered to protect the threatened faith against its 
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aggressors. Certainly Parny's Guerre des Dieux, which sur- 
passes Lucian's Dialogues of the Gods both in wit and in cynical 
mockery of all that is most sacred, appeared (1799) in France 
before the restoration of Catholicism, but no attempt was 
subsequently made to suppress it; its author became a 
member of the Académie française in 1803, and died in 1814 
without having been subjected to persecution. 

The emperors of the second century also were evidently 
under the influence of the prevailing intellectual tendency, 
and on their part encouraged it by their example and their 
earnest solicitude for religion. Pliny praises Trajan because 
he did not, like Domitian, claim to be honoured like a god, 
but only entered the temples of the gods to worship them. 
Hadrian, even in the opinion of a man of such exaggerated pre- 
tensions in this respect as Pausanias, showed great zeal in his 
veneration for the gods. Antoninus Pius never allowed a 
sacrifice to be performed by a deputy ; a memorial set up in 
his honour in 143 by senate and people is dedicated to him 
‘by reason of his unusual and scrupulous conscientiousness in 
regard to the usages of the state religion’. Marcus Aurelius 
strove in every respect to follow the example of his predecessor, 
especially his piety and freedom from superstition, that he 
might be able to meet death with an equally clear conscience. 
He himself, who did not care to live in a world without gods, 
appears to have recognized the gods of all nations as equally 
powerful and equally worthy of reverence. When the war 
against the Marcomanni broke out he summoned priests from 
all countries to Rome and ordered them to perform foreign 
rites ; during the war, by direction of an oracle of Alexander 
of Abonuteichos, two lions were thrown alive into the Danube 
by his orders. He was so extravagant in offering sacrifice 
that a message from the white oxen was sent to him: ‘If 
thou shouldst conquer, we are lost!’ 

The nature of the newly awakened religious life of the 
second century must here be illustrated by a few specially 
characteristic phenomena, which will enable us to recognize to 
what an extent religious belief was strengthened. Claudius 
Aclianus of Praeneste, about the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, wrote two works in Greek on Providence and Divine 
Manifestations, the spirit of which may be gathered from 
numerous fragments. He cndcavoured to prove ' that those 
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who assert that the deity does not exercise providence on 
earth are more foolish than children ’ by numerous stories of 
miracles, oracles and other direct revelations of divine power, 
especially miraculous rewards bestowed upon pious believers, 
or terrible and miraculous punishments of atheists and un- 
believers. In these narratives he frequently apostrophizes 
those who despise religion: ' What do you say to this, you 
who think that Providence gropes blindly about, or is nothing 
but a myth ?' Philosophers hostile to religion are by turns 
objects of pity and execration: 'O Xenophanes, Diagoras, 
Hippo, Epicurus and company, and all other miserable wretches 
hated of the gods, be ye accursed ! ’ 

A few specimens will give an idea how the insipid and 
unctuous language affects the pious simplicity of the good 
old days. ‘ Euphronius was a miserable fellow, who delighted 
in the gossip of Epicurus, which taught him atheism and 
wickedness.’ This man had a severe attack of pneumonia, 
and, suffering greatly, at first called in the aid of a physician. 
But the art of the physician could do nothing to arrest the 
disease. When Euphronius began to fear the worst, his friends 
removed him to the temple of Asclepius. After he had fallen 
asleep there, it seemed to him that one of the priests told him 
that there was only one way of salvation and one remedy for 
the ills which oppressed him ; he must burn the writings of 
Epicurus, knead the ashes of these godless, sinful and effemi- 
nate books with moist wax,smear his belly and breast there- 
with, and tie bandages round them. He told all that he had 
heard to his nearest relatives, who were full of joy, because he 
had not been rejected with contempt by the god. Thus the 
atheist was converted and was ever afterwards a model of 
piety for others. This book contained numerous instances oi 
wonderful cures of both pious and godless men, accompanied 
by edifying remarks. ‘ Aristarchus of Tegea, the tragic poet, 
fell ill and was cured by Asclepius, who commanded him to 
bring a thank-offering. The poet brought the god the play 
named after him. But how can the gods demand and accept 
a reward for restoring a man to health ? In their love and 
kindness they grant us the greatest blessings for nothing ; 
they allow us to see the sun and to share the all-sufficing 
brightness of so mighty a god without reward ; they give us 
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assistance of fire to aid us in our work, and the vital nourish- 
ment of air. Consequently their only wish is that we should 
not be unmindful or ungrateful even in less important matters, 
and thereby, in fact, they make us better.’ 

The following story of a game-cock of Tanagra, which had 
been injured in one foot, may serve to show to what childish 
credulity this mania for miracles could lead. ‘The cock, in 
my opinion impelled by Asclepius, came hopping on one leg 
to his master, and in the morning when a hymn of praise was 
being sung to the god he took a place in the choir as if it had 
been assigned him by the leader, and joined in the singing as 
well as he could, in perfect harmony with the rest. Standing 
on one leg, he held out the other, injured and mutilated, as if 
to show what he had suffered. Then he sang to his saviour 
with all his might and begged him to restore the use oi his 
foot.’ Having been healed in accordance with a revelation 
of the god, ‘he flapped his wings, strutted about, liited up 
his head, shook his crest like a proud warrior, and showed 
that Providence also watched over the brute creation '. In 
contrast with the stories of salvation as the result of faith, we 
find examples of the terrible consequences of unbelief and sin 
against the gods. A man, who ‘with longing eyes’ desired 
to look upon certain mysteries without having been initiated, 
climbed to the top of a stone, fell down from it and died. 
Another unhappy wretch, enervated by the doctrines of 
Epicurus, forced his way into the sanctuary of the temple at 
Eleusis, which no one but the hierophant might enter; as a 
punishment he was smitten by a fearful malady, and endured 
such dreadful torments that helonged to tear his accursed soul 
from his body. Sulla, who destroyed the temple of Athena 
at Alalcomenae, was slowly eaten by worms ('according to 
others, by lice’). Lastly, a Sculptor, ' who had eyes for gain 
only, not for piety’, having received a sum of money to 
execute the statue of a god, produced a second-rate work, 
small and unsightly, in marble of inferior quality ; he was 
afterwards punished in body, 'as an example to all and a 
warning never to do the like again for the sake of profit’. 

Aclian was also the author of a History of Animals, in which 
' the unerring instinct of the lower animals as a purer mani- 
festation of nature is held up to mankind as a moral example ’. 
Elephants worship the sun, stretching out their trunks to it, 
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like hands, when it rises ; but men doubt whether there are 
gods, or, if they exist, whether they have any care for us. 
The mice on an island in the Black Sea sacred to Heracles 
touch nothing which is dedicated to him ; when the grapes 
intended for his offerings are ripe they lcave the island to 
escape the temptation of nibbling them, and do not return 
til the vintage is over. Hippo, Diagoras, Herostratus and 
the other enemies of religion would certainly no more spare 
these grapes than anything else which is dedicated to the gods. 
In another work Aelian praises the barbarians, who have not 
become alienated from the faith by excessive education like 
the Greeks ; amongst the Indians, Celts and Egyptians there 
are no atheists like Euhemerus, Epicurus, and Diagoras. 

If the writings of Aelian acquaint us with the most extreme 
and unbending, indeed fanatical, orthodoxy of the pagan 
world, the confessions of the rhetorician Publius Aelius Aris- 
tides of Asia Minor, a man ranked by his contemporaries and 
posterity amongst the greatest intellects of his time, afford 
remarkable evidence of the intensity which religious exaltation 
could attain, when subject to special influences. Aristides, 
who was born about the year 129, came of a wealthy and 
distinguished family, and was the son of a priest of Zeus; 
ailing from his youth, he early devoted himself with passionate 
eagerness to study. The nervous irritability of his delicate 
nature was fostered and heightened by excessive work and 
the excitement inseparable from the profession of sophist, 
which was more than any other adapted to develop most 
strongly his natural vanity and ambition. About 152 he was 
attacked by an illness, which lasted about twenty years, of 
which he has given a detailed account in the Sacred Ovations, 
composed after his recovery (about 175). During this illness 
he developed a spirit of enthusiastic piety, which in course of 
time became concentrated upon a more and more exclusive 
veneration for the healing god Asclepius, compared with whom 
he regarded the rest of the gods as insignificant. Having 
frequented his temples and the society of his priests for years 
in the endeavour to find a cure for his disease, he thought of 
nothing else, whether awake or sleeping ; for, in accordance 
with the general belief, the god gave advice in dreams to those 
who sought his aid and passed the night in his temple. From 
that time the centre of Aristides’ entire existence was his 
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dreams, which the god had commanded him to set down in 
writing. For Aristides the fulfilment of this command was a 
sacred duty ; when he was too weak to write, he dictated to 
others. Of course he followed all the instructions, even the 
most absurd, which he belicved to have been given him in 
dreams, whereby he probably only aggravated his complaint ; 
he confesses that he grew weaker and weaker. Sometimes 
he imagined himself neither asleep nor awake, but between the 
two, in which condition he was corporeally conscious of the 
proximity of the god ; his hair stood on end, his eyes filled 
with tears of delight, and his heart swelled with pride—a 
state of mind which no one could describe, which the initiated 
alone know and understand. Amongst other things, the god 
ordered him to bathe in the river during the winter, in spite 
of frost and the north wind. After his bath he felt a wonderful 
relicf : “his temperature was even and natural ; a gentle warmth 
invigorated his entire body ; he had an indescribable feeling 
of comfort, in which everything gave way to the sensations of 
the moment; he saw nothing, although his eyes were open ; 
he was absolutely with God '. However terrible his sufferings, 
he regarded them as nothing in comparison with the honour 
of which the god had deemed him worthy; any one who 
rightly estimated it would consider that he deserved to be 
congratulated rather than commiserated. 

Although the religious extravagance of Aristides 1s most 
intimately connected with his exaggerated pride, his state- 
ments remind us in more than one respect of the confessions 
of Christian pietists. We may refer to his continual self- 
contemplation, his self-exaltation and self-deception, his fixed 
idea that he was the recipient of special favour and that he 
was one of the god’s elect, and the spiritual presumption 
which was the inevitable result. Ina dream he saw the image 
of the god with three heads, entirely surrounded by a flame 
of fire (the heads excepted). The god signed to all the other 
worshippers to withdraw, but ordered him to remain. The 
enraptured Aristides exclaimed, ‘O thou who hast no lke’, 
meaning the god; who replied: ‘It is thou that I call!’ 
‘These words, O lord Asclepius, are better than all human 
life ; all my sickness, all my gratitude are nothing to them ; 
they give me power to do what I will? In another passage 
he says: ‘I also was one of those upon whom the grace of the 
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god bestowed, not once but many times, a new life in different 
forms, and who therefore regard sickness as salutary.’ He 
would not exchange what the god had granted him for all the 
so-called happiness of mankind. 

Convinced that he was one of the god's elect, he saw the 
hand of the divinity in everything, and special dispensations 
of providence and miraculous happenings in every-day events. 
He believed that the god accompanied him at every step, 
summoned, dispatched or detained him, gave him commands 
and commissions, or forbade him to do this or that. When 
omyrna was destroyed by an earthquake, he writes to the 
two emperors that it was the god that drove him forth from 
the city and conducted him to a place of safety. It was the 
god who, contrary to all expectation, saved his old nurse 
Philumené, whom Aristides dearly loved, on numerous occa- 
sions, once from a serious illness. After the death of another 
Philumene, the daughter of his foster-sister Kallityche, it was 
revealed to him in à dream that she had sacrificed body and 
soul for him. Her brother Hermias also, the dearest of his 
wards, ‘so to speak nearly died for him’ ; he died, as Aristides 
afterwards learnt, on the very day on which he recovered from 
an attack of the great epidemic (subsequently communicated 
to the west by the soldiers of Verus). ' Thus my life hitherto 
was a gift from the gods, by whose divine aid I afterwards 
received a new life, as compensation for the old.’ At that 
time ' the saviour (Asclepius) and lady Athene had visibly 
preserved him’; the latter had appeared to him in the form 
of the statue of Phidias, a sweet perfume was wafted from her 
aegis, he alone saw her, and called out to two friends and his 
nurse, who were present ; they thought he was mad until they 
recognized the power emanating from the goddess and heard 
her words, as he had done. Monks of the middle ages, who 
read the discourses of Aristides, expressed in marginal notes 
their indignation at the folly, nay, the insanity of the man, 
“who had a reputation for wisdom’, and yet could abandon 
himself to such childish fancies. 

The religious rcaction against the influences of criticism and 
philosophy, the complete restoration of a positive belief in the 
gods in the minds of the educated, is proved by the pheno- 
mena already described. The fact itself shows that the lamen- 
tations over the supposed decay of belief were only caused by 
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the superficial and strictly limited tendencies of the age, which 
were driven back by powerful counter-tendencies. But there 
is nothing to show that the tendencies hostile to religion, even 
when strongest, ever spread beyond the narrow limits of edu- 
cated circles. To all appearance they never made a deeper 
impression on the masses than the anti-Christian literature 
of the eighteenth century on the Christian belief of the Euro- 
pean peoples in general. 

The monotheistic, pantheistic and atheistic views of the 
world, so eloquently pleaded by their supporters in the hitera- 
ture of the first century, left the belief of the people in the 
old gods firmly rooted in the spiritual life of millions, un- 
touched or at least unshaken. Despite all the alterations and 
developments, all the losses, disturbances and amplifications 
which affected religion, it held its ground and ever renewed 
itself in its two main forms. The first, prevalent in eastern 
lands, had developed within the Greek world; the second, 
that spread over north and west as far as the influence of 
Roman civilization extended, had its origin in a mixture and 
fusion of Greek and Italian elements that it took centuries to 
complete. In both forms belief in the gods maintaincd itself 
for nearly five hundred years against Christianity, by which 
it was finally overwhelmed. So protracted a resistance is 
alone sufficient to prove the still unweakened vitality oi the 
old belief. This vitality is equally manifest in the adoption 
and assimilation of numerous heterogeneous, even opposing 
religious elements, which, however, were unable to alter its 
character or to bring about its dissolution or decomposition. 
Lastly, by its continued creative productivity polytheism 
showed that it was still a living force. 

Undoubtedly the adoption e» masse of heterogeneous re- 
ligious elements has been generally regarded hitherto as a 
symptom and cause of the decay of Graeco-Roman religion. 
Such a view, however, would only be justified if it could be 
proved that the belief in the old gods had been abolished, 
shaken, or essentially changed by the worship of new, foreign 
deities. No such effect is perceptible. There is no more 
reason to maintain that the mere increase in the number of 
the divinities of a polytheistic system presupposes a decline 
of faith or a weakening of its intensity, than that the fresh 
canonizations of the Catholic Church were due to a disappear- 
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ance of belief in the old saints, or that they were in any way 
prejudicial to it. Certainly the contrast between Oriental 
and Graeco-Roman cults is so profound, that a union of the 
two is difficult to understand. To our way of thinking, the 
former, as compared with the latter, appear strange and 
singular, and in some respects monstrous ; and the contrast 
between the religious ideas on which cults and usages are, 
founded in the two cases seems even greater. Gloomy, 
melancholy and mysterious ceremonies, extravagant ecstasy, 
self-renunciation and unlimited devotion to the deity, self- 
sacrifice and expiation as conditions of purification and con- 
secration—all these elements were originally as foreign to 
Greek and Roman belief as they were most deeply rooted in 
all Oriental religions. Most sharply contrasted with this, and 
characteristic of Greek and Roman faith and cult, is the fixed 
limitation of the idea of God, the clear view of the world of 
gods, the relation of believers to the divinity, free from all 
excess, confidential and strictly regulated, the general accessi- | 
bility, unpretentious simplicity, and cheerfulness of the religi- 
ous services. And yet Greek and Roman believers never 
found these profound contrasts an absolute hindrance to 
amalgamation. It is well known that Oriental elements 
made their way into Greek religion at a very early date ; into 
Rome at least after the second Punic war. If such was the 
result of a superficial contact of nations, their intimate union 
and fusion in the world-wide empire of Rome must of necessity 
have resulted in a mixture of gods in the widest extent, un- 
accompanied, however, by any alteration in the nature and 
intensity of religious belief. The world of gods, from the first 
to the last days of paganism, was and continued to be a 
domain only very imperfectly known to believers, since the 
light of revelation had never been thrown upon it ; the belief 
that it could contain the most varied figures and manifestations 
was the more natural, since one of the essential attributes of 
the deity was the power of assuming any form at will. With 
this unlimited power of expansion in ancient polytheism was 
combined the tendency, already emphasized to a surprising 
extent in Herodotus, to recognize native gods in foreign ones. 
This tendency so completely dominated pious believers that 
it only allowed them to perceive what was really or apparently 
similar in the different religions, and completely blinded them 
to the sharpest and most glaring contrasts. 
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It was ever characteristic of ancient polytheism to en- 
deavour to supplement its own imperfect knowledge of God by 
the cults of foreign nations ; in Grecce, as in Rome, entirely 
heterogeneous cults were adopted at times when the idea of a 
diminution of the power of religious belief cannot be enter- 
tained. The fact that this was less frequently the case in 
earlier antiquity is clearly not to be explained by a stronger 
national belief at that time, but by the more restricted inter- 
course between nations. As such intercourse developed, the 
exchange of cults proportionately increased and multiplied. 
The ancient world and its polytheism entered upon their last 
phase with the establishment of the universal empire of Rome. 
The incessant wanderings and movements, the continual ebb 
and flow of the inhabitants of this enormous expanse of terri- 
tory, brought about an unexampled and promiscuous inter- 
mixture of races and nations with their religions and cults. 
From the Thames to Mount Atlas, from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates, all the provinces contained worshippers of Isis and 
Osiris, Baal, Astarte and Mithras, who deliberately or by their 
example spread the worship of their gods ; and in this manner 
these and other Asiatic nature divinities, under different names 
and with different forms of ritual, gained countless proselytes. 
Memorials have been found relating to the cult of the so-called 
Jupiter of Doliché in Commagéné, a sun-god identical with 
Bel, worshipped at Palmyra, in Dacia, Pannonia, Noricum 
and Raetia, Germany and Gaul, Britain, Numidia and Dal- 
matia ; the largest number is in Italy (twenty-nine, of which 
twenty-one were found in Rome, where in the second and 
third century this god had a sanctuary on the Aventine and 
another on the Esquiline). Throughout the Roman empire 
the cults of Egyptian divinities were most widely spread ; they 
made their way to the East (where their monuments are most 
numerous, especially in the Crimea) directly from Egypt, to 
the west and north by way of Italy (especially Aquileia, where 
a district was called after Isis and Osiris). Even in the Rhine 
lands they are frequently mentioned on monuments. A 
figure of Isis in Jura limestone, most probably belonging to, 
the figst century, made into a romanesque capital in the church 
of St. Ursula at Cologne, perhaps came from a chapel of the 
goddess in that city. Egyptian monuments of all kinds, 
especially statuettes of Apis, Ushebtis (little models of de- 
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ceased persons in the form of mummies), and scarabs found 
there or in the neighbourhood, may have been set up in this or 
other sanctuaries, in order to give them an appearance of 
genuineness, without any real appreciation of their actual 
significance. Altars of Isis and Serapis have come to light in 
different places ; the gravestone of an Egyptian named Horus, 
son of Pabek, who served in the Roman fleet, at Cologne. 
Chnodomar, King of the Alemanni (defeated by the Emperor 


Julian in 357) gave his son Agenarich the name of Serapio | 


because, when detained as a hostage in Gaul, he had been 
initiated into ‘Greek secrets’ (i.e. the mysteries of Isis). 
These cults penetrated into the most remote mountain val- 
leys; in the Non valley in the southern Tirol, during the 
festivals of Isis and Serapis, the mourning of the goddess for 
her lost spouse was represented. 

If there can be no doubt that in many individual cases the 
new cults drove the old into the background, such local or 
individual preference for certain divinities could no more than 
atany other time effect any permanent alteration in religious 
belief as a whole. Even individuals who, as a rule, did not 
aspire to a comprehensive worship of the entire world of gods, 
but confined themselves more or less exclusively to certain 
particular divinities, could very well combine the national and 
foreign cults without prejudice to the former. Domitian was 
& worshipper oí Isis and Serapis, to whom he built temples 
at Rome; according to Pliny, even at his table his guests 
were struck by ' practices due to foreign superstition’. Never- 
theless he insisted that no violation of the traditional worship 
should go unpunished ; and Martial says that during his reign 
the honour of ‘ the ancient temples’ was preserved, although 
the emperor himself displayed a ‘superstitious veneration’ 
for Minerva before all other divinities. 

The constant change in religious conditions was accom- 
panied by a similar change in the idea of superstition, by 
which was understood an erroneous belief chiefly founded 
upon an exaggerated awe of God, but especially idolatry and 
the worship of foreign divinities not considered worthy of 
recognition by the state. Hence the idea of superstition must 
have been at all times not only relative, but infinitely varicd, 
according to each individual conception of it. The worship 
of the Egyptian divinities was forbidden by the senate in 58 
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B.C. as a ‘ disgraceful superstition’, and their altars were des- 
troyed ; but the prohibition had no more effect than the 
repeated interference (in 53 and 48) with the same worship, 
which at that time had already made its way to the Capital, 
or the banishment of the deities from Rome by Agrippa in 
21 B.c. and the persecution of their votaries under Tiberius 
in 19 A.D. The fact that they had ever been considered 
inferior to the Roman divinitics was gradually forgotten. 
Minucius Felix speaks of their cult and that of Serapis as 
‘a cult that was formerly Egyptian, but is now Roman.’ 

Like the Egyptian, many other Oriental cults, which had 
been at first generally despised as superstitious, were gradually 
accepted by increasing numbers on a footing of equality with 
the national cults, as handed down by tradition from time 
immemorial. The time necessary for naturalization no doubt 
depended in each individual case on the most various, and 
in part incalculable, influences; but first and foremost on 
the intimacy, continuity, and extent of the relations between 
the votaries of the two religions. The cult of the Persian 
Mithras, the god of light, with which the Romans first became 
acquainted in the war against the pirates, was already in 
existence in the reign of Tiberius, but did not come into vogue 
until after the time of Hadrian and the Antonines. Thus it 
probably took about the same time as the Egyptian cults 
(known to the Romans about 150 years earlier) to obtain its 
widest recognition. Mithras monuments have been found in 
large numbers from the mouth of the Danube to the north of 
Britain and on the borders of the Sahara, the largest and most 
interesting of them in Germany. His cult may not have en- 
joyed such esteem as that of the Egyptian divinities, but 
Origen certainly exaggerates when he calls it obscure in com- 
parison. 

Many cults may have been for a longer time looked upon as 
superstitious because their practices appeared particularly 
strange and singular, repulsive or ridiculous. Plutarch, who 
regarded all the peculiarities of the Egyptian worship as 
worthy of reverence, despised a number of Asiatic religious 
customs as superstitious, especially rolling in mire, kceping 
the sabbath, prostration, and other ' ridiculous exercises and 
tortures, speeches and gestures, the result of fear of the gods, 
juggleries and enchantments, vagabondage, drum-beating, 
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impure purifications, dirty mortifications, barbarous and 
illegal punishments and outrages in the temples’. The fact 
that long familiarity with the Egyptian cults had removed 
the foreign atmosphere which still surrounded others, essen- 
tially contributed to this difference of opinion ; to all appear- 
ance the conception of a foreign cult as a contemptible 
superstition or a venerable religion depended upon the length 
of time ithad been known. According to Suetonius, Augustus 
showed the greatest reverence for the old and recognized 
foreign cults (such as the Eleusinian mysteries), but treated the 
rest with contempt. But if Suetonius includes the Jewish 
faith amongst the cults despised by him, he is in error. Augus- 
tus (so also Livia) not only sent valuable dedicatory gifts for 
the temple at Jerusalem, but instituted the sacrifice of a daily 
burnt offering in his name, consisting of two rams and a bull, 
the discontinuance of which before the outbreak of the Jewish 
war was the first act of open revolt against Rome. 

Further, the judgment passed upon foreign cults may 
have been affected to a certain extent by the relative impor- 
tance of the people who professed them. Enlightened Romans, 
at least, could have had no hesitation in despising the cult of 
a remote, unknown and barbarous people. A veteran, who 
entertained Augustus at Bononia, was asked by the prince 
whether it was true that the first person who had plundered 
the temple of the goddess Anaitis (worshipped in Armenia, 
Cappadocia and Media) had been struck blind and died a 
paralytic. The veteran replied that he himself was the 
guilty person, that all his fortune came from the plunder of 
the temple, and that Augustus had just dined on one of the 
legs of the goddess. The increasing admixture of nationalities 
in the Roman Empire continually extended the sphere of 
influence of foreign cults, and a much smaller proportion of 
them were regarded as mere superstitions by the orthodox. 
Although this admixture of gods did not reach its height until 
the third century, it had already made great progress about 
the middle of the second century. Hadrian, who showed 
the greatest respect for Roman and Greek cults, “despised 
foreign cults’ ; no definite statement is made, but the Egyptian 
certainly cannot be included. During the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, however, who, at the time of the general alarm caused 
by the Marcomannic War, summoned priests from all countries 
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and ordered them to perform foreign rites and all kinds ot 
expiatory ceremonies in the city of Rome, the boundary 
line between foreign superstition and the national religion, 
both in Italy and Greece, was practically obliterated. 

Certainly the ever increasing medley of the ‘ crowd of gods ' 
excited the mockery of unbelievers more and more. Lucian 
frequently makes the mixed society of the world of gods the 
object of his satire. At a meeting of the gods, Hermes is 
ordered by Zeus to arrange the gods according to the artistic 
merit and intrinsic value of their statues. Thus Bendis, 
Anubis, Atys, Mithras and an Asiatic moon-god are allotted 
the highest places, statues of gold being preferred to those of 
marble ; while, on the other hand, Atys and Sabazius, ' doubt- 
ful and alien gods’, are placed at the end of the table at a 
banquet, by the side of Pan and the Corybantes. On another 
occasion the gods are discussing the claims of a number ot 
candidates for admission to their company. Momus comes 
forward to speak and gives his opinion of the oriental divinities. 
He declares that Mithras, with his Median caftan and tiara, 
has no place in Olympus, he does not even know Greek and 
does not understand when his health is drunk. Still less 
ought the Egyptians to be tolerated ; the dog-headed, barking 
Anubis in his linen garment, the oracle-giving bull Apis, 
the ibises, apes and goats. Momus accordingly makes the 
following proposal: Seeing that many unauthorized strangers, 
both Greeks and barbarians, have forced their way into the 
company of the gods, that the supply of ambrosia and nectar 
has begun to fail, that the great demand for them has sent 
the price up to a mina a jar, that strange gods shamelessly 
push themselves forward and turn the old gods out of their 
places, let a commission of seven fully authorized gods be 
appointed to investigate the claims of each of their colleagues. 
Zeus does not put the proposal to the vote, foresecing that 
the majority would be against it, but at once declares it 
carried, and instructs all the gods to provide themselves with 
the necessary certificates for the coming cxamination, such 
as the names of their parents, a statement of their nationality, 
and the manner in which they have been admitted amongst 
the gods, and so forth. 

It is often believed that the feeling which prompted this 
satire, the feeling that the admixture of absolutely hetero- 
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geneous cults was contradictory and even absurd, must have 
been widespread, at least among educated circles, at the 
time ; but there is no proof of this, nor does the state of 
religious affairs throughout the empire justify this assumption. 
The impression made upon us coincides entirely with that of 
Lucian and his like, simply because their attitude towards 
these phenomena, like our own, was one of complete impar- 
tiality ; they regarded Greek and barbarian gods alike as 
equally unreal, and they were able to criticize these monstrous 
productions of the domain of mythology with entire and abso- 
lute freedom. But this was the feeling and judgment of 
unbelievers only, who to all appearance formed only a minority 
even amongst the educated. 

But the clearest proof that even the most highly-educated 
were little shaken in their national belief by the admixture 
of gods is to be found in the religious opinions of Plutarch. 
Even he, the priest of the Pythian Apollo, was as sincere a wor- 
shipper of the Egyptian gods as of the Greek. In the treatise 
On Isis and Osiris, addressed to a highly-educated priestess 
of Isis at Delphi, he declares that the gods are everywhere 
the same, ministering forces of a supreme world-ruling power, 
known by different names and worshipped in different ways 
by different peoples. Thus, Isis and her fellow-divinities 
have been known from time immemorial to all men, although 
some have only recently learnt to call them by their Egyptian 
names ; when Hesiod names Eros, Ge, and Tartarus as the 
first things after Chaos, he appears to have meant Osiris, 
Isis and Typhon. The origin of the theory, that the world 
is ruled neither by blind chance nor by one supreme intelli- 
gence alone, but by many powers compounded of good and 
evil, is unknown and lost in obscurity ; but its high antiquity 
and the similarity of the traditional account amongst philo- 
sophers, poets, theologians and legislators, in mysteries and 
ritual, among barbarians and Hellenes, is a weighty testimony 
in favour ofits truth. Osiris and Isis are good powers, Typhon 
an evil one ; as to this all are agreed, but theological specula- 
tions have arrived at the most different results in regard to 
their real and proper nature. Some explain Osiris as the 
Nile, others as the principle of moisture generally, others as 
Bacchus, others again as the lunar world, the kindly, fructify- 
ing, moist light. According to Plutarch, no one of these inter- 
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pretations by itself is correct, but all must be taken together 
to arrive at the truth. The enigmas of Egyptian theology, 
which he believed to be indicated by the rows of sphinxes 
before the temples, did not discourage him, but all the more 
provoked him to investigate their true meaning ; such investi- 
gation should be undertaken in a pious and philosophical 
spirit, since nothing is more agreeable to the divinity than 
that man should attain to a correct knowledge of his nature. 
Thus he became intimately acquainted with the most repulsive 
Egyptian legends and the most singular customs of the country, 
especially animal worship; he also discovered in the Greck 
cult customs analogous to the festivals of lamentation, and 
a profound symbolism in the form and ornaments of the 
sistrum (rattle) so generally used in religious ceremonies in 
Egypt. But though absorbed in the consideration of the 
monstrosities of Egyptian belief and cult, Plutarch's attitude 
towards the national divinities was not in the least affected ; 
for him they continued to be not only living, but the same as 
they had ever been. His belief in them was certainly different 
from that of Herodotus, but equally robust and sincere. 

If educated men could find room in their conscience for 
foreign by the side of national gods, without injury or altera- 
tion of the belief in the latter, this must have been still more 
the case with the masses, who were even less conscious of 
any absurdity in the simultaneous worship of the most hetero- 
gencous divinities. So indestructible was the vitality of the 
old Graeco-Roman gods, that their forms, however blended 
or obscured, still remained the same, and their personality 
was in no way affected. For this reason, belief in them had 
such firm hold on the souls of men, since it was attached by 
so many roots to the state religion, to art and poetry, to school, 
and to civilization gencrally, from which it ever drew iresh 
nourishment. Pausanias, for instance, says that the multitude 
believes what it has heard from childhood in choruses and 
tragedies. 

And further: of all the gods in the world they were the 
most human, and the human heart felt most irresistibly 
attracted to them. They were not transformed in the imagi- 
nation of believers into barbarian gods, but the latter borrowed 
more or less of the personality of the Graeco-Roman gods, 
in many instances even their names. Mithras and Elagabalus 
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of Emesa became Sol (the sun-god); Astarte of Carthage 
sometimes 'the heavenly virgin', sometimes 'the heavenly 
Juno’; the gods of Heliopolis and Doliché, Jupiter. Simi- 
larly, in Palestine and the neighbouring districts, the gods 
of Phoenicia, Philistia and other countries received the name 
and form of Greek gods: Marnas of Gaza (a god of the heights, 
who bestowed rain and fertility) was identified by the western 
settlers with Zeus; Aumu the Syrian with Helios ; Dusaris, 
the Nabataean born of a virgin, with Dionysus. The Roman 
inhabitants of the originally Phoenician countries of Mauretania 
and Numidia worshipped the cruel Moloch even in public, 
apparently up to the second century, and in secret (according 
to Tertullian) sacrificed children to him under the name of 
‘Saturnus, the sublime giver of fruits’, or ‘Saturnus the 
invincible god’. 

If, then, Graeco-Roman polytheism was still vigorous 
enough to assimilate the ancient and venerable gods of the 
old civilized countries of the East, this assimilation could 
not have presented the least difficulty when dealing with 
the rude and obscure gods of semi- or entirely barbarous 
countries. Numerous memorials in Britain, Germany, 
Pannonia, Gaul, Spain and Africa show that the Roman 
settlers, officials, merchants or soldiers zealously took part 
in the cults of the local deities. Augustus also, during a 
stay in Gaul, vowed and built a temple to the wind-god 
Circius, the lord and sender of storms, which, while they 
caused devastation, also purified the air, especially from the 
mistral of Provence. One characteristic example may here 
be mentioned. A Roman governor of eastern Mauretania 
offers thanks in an inscription for the annihilation of a native 
tribe, the carrying away of its families into captivity and the 
extensive plunder, not to a Graeco-Roman god, but to ‘the 
native Moorish gods, the preservers'. These cults rarely 
won recognition beyond the bounds of their province or dis- 
trict, although no doubt retained or adopted by many indivi- 
duals outside the same; thus Caracalla prayed to Apollo 
Grannus, in addition to Aesculapius and Serapis, to restore 
him to health. 

If the merchants settled outside their home, especially 
the Syrians, who were to be found everywhere in such large 
numbers, acted above all as missionaries of oriental cults, 
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the soldiers, who everywhere held fast by the cults of their 
native lands in their garrisons, including the veterans in the 
military colonies, chiefly contributed to the spread of all 
cults foreign to the Greeks and Romans. A legate of Numidia 
and consul-designate, a native of Dalmatia, in 167 erected 
in the temple of Aesculapius at Lambaesis a statue of his 
native god Medaurus (on horseback, brandishing a lance). 
A veteran in another town of Numidia (Thubursicum) com- 
mends his son to Noreia, a native goddess of Noricum, the 
birthplace of the mother who had pre-deceased her son... 
In every garrison fellow-countrymen assembled together to 
worship the gods of their home. Thus, in the third century, 
the Thracians serving in the imperial guard at Rome appear 
to have had a special chapel for their native gods, Heron 
or Heros, Asclepius Zimidrenus, and others. Similarly, the 
Celtic guardsmen in Rome continued to sacrifice to Arduinna 
and Camulus, but especially to the ‘mothers’ and ‘ wives’ 
(matres, matronae) of their home, supposed to be three in 
number, protecting goddesses of house and family, and also 
of whole communities and peoples, who bestowed prosperity, 
abundance and fertility. All their memorials in Rome, the 
majority of those in Britain, and a considerable number in 
Germany, are due to soldiers, simple legionary soldiers or 
veterans, rarely centurions and equestrian officers; the 
‘mothers’, as is shown by the inscriptions of those who were 
not soldiers, were divinities of the common people. It is 
true that the Romans living in the provinces were in a measure 
content to worship these barbarian gods, without troubling 
about their name or nature (such as the ‘mothers’ and the 
kindred Suleviae). Thus they adored ‘the great god of the 
Numidians’ and ‘the Moorish gods’ (amongst whom were 
included princes of old times worshipped with divine honours) ; 
or they invoked them under the names by which they were 
usually known, such as Auzius, Bacax, Aulisua, whose names 
appear on the monuments of north Africa, or Laburus, Lato- 
bius, Harmogius and others, known from inscriptional stones 
of Noricum and Pannonia. Frequently, however, it was 
thought that under these barbarous forms were concealed 
native gods, whose names were then used side by side with 
the foreign-sounding names unpronounceable by Roman 
lips, or were simply substituted for them ; thus Caesar calls 
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the chief Celtic gods, Teutates, Hesus and Taranis, respectively 
Mercury, Mars and Jupiter. Grannus of Alsace and the 
Rhine lands was identifed by the Romans with Apollo ; 
Belutucader and Cocid of Cumberland, Leherennus and 
Albiorix of southern France, and many other Celtic local 
gods, with Mars ; Ataecina or Adaegina of Turobriga in the 
south of Spain, with Proserpina ; Sulis, worshipped near 
the baths at Bath, with Minerva ; Arduinna of the Ardennes 
and Abnoba of the Black Forest with Diana, and so forth. 
These Celtic divinities could not possibly have been identified 
with Graeco-Roman equivalents, if believers had ceased to 
regard the latter as real and living personalities. 

The more a province became romanized, the more the 
native gods were not only driven out by the Roman but also 
transmuted into the latter. In Spain especially both these 
phenomena occurred. ‘In the Iberian district, which even 
later remained tolerably free from immigration, in the west 
and north-west (Lusitania, Cailaecia or Gallaecia, Asturia) 
the native gods with their singular names, chiefly ending in 
tcus- and -ecus (Endovellicus, Caecus Vagodamaegus), main- 
tained their ground in their old seats even under the empire. 
But throughout the south (Baetica) not a single votive stone 
has been found, which might not just as well have been set 
up in Italy ; the same holds good of the east and north-east 
(Tarraconensis), except that isolated traces of the Celtic gods 
occur on the upper Douro.’ The worship of non-Roman 
divinities persisted in the southern province of Gaul much 
longer than in southern Spain: ‘in the great commercial 
city of Arelate (Arles) certainly the only dedications refer 
to Italian gods, but at Fréjus, Aix, Nimes and in the coast- 
districts generally, the old Celtic divinities were worshipped 
in imperial times as much as in the interior of the country. 
In the Iberian portion of Aquitania, also, numerous traces 
occur of the native cult, entirely different from the Celtic. 
Certainly, the barbarian gods sometimes differed so greatly 
from the Graeco-Roman that identification was impossible ; 
such were some of the local Belgian divinities, as Cernunnus 
squatting with legs tucked under him, with a stag growing 
out of his head, or the goddess of Compiégne, with birds at 
the breast, or the threc-headed god of Rheims. 

However, faith could not only assimilate strange divinities 
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but could also create new ones, and this creative power is 
the most unmistakable proof of its undiminished energy and 
vitality. Not regarding the divine control of which he was 
so deeply conscious every day and every hour at every step, 
as a single united whole, but feeling the necessity of breaking 
up the infinite divinity into an infinite number of individualities, 
the believer elevated important phenomena and effects, which 
profoundly affected human life, into divine personalities. 

The belief in a gogdess of corn (Annona) and her cult do 
not seem to go farther back than the early empire, when the 
existence and safety of the eternal city depended upon the 
regularity and sufficiency of the supplies of grain from over 
sea. It was felt that it must be some divinity who gathered 
together the immense stores of Africa and Egypt, conveyed 
them safely across the sea, heaped them up mountains high 
in the storehouses of Rome, and, year in year out, provided 
daily bread for hundreds of thousands. On coins she first 
appears as a subordinate of Ceres, later as a separate goddess. 
‘Holy Annona’ was certainly often invoked in fervent prayer, 
chiefly by those for whom in Rome the administration of the 
corn supply and the industries connected with it, and in the 
provinces the corn trade itself, provided occupation and a 
means of livelihood. A dedication to the holy Annona found 
in Rome is the work of a ‘ permanent measurer to the venerable 
corporation of wheat-flour bakers' ; according to an inscrip- 
tion found at Rusicade (Philippeville), an export harbour of 
grain-bearing Numidia with state storehouses, intended for 
supplying Rome, a rich man had two statues set up, one ' of 
the genius of our native city’, another ‘of Annona of the 
holy city' (Romo). 

Above all, the old Roman belicf in genii involved a con- 
tinual and unlimited increase of divine beings, as is sufficiently 
shown by the persistent vitality of this belief, and consequently 
of belief generally. The frame of mind which formed the 
basis of the latter continued to fill nature and existence with 
countless divine powers, whose mission it was to control and 
preserve, to generate and give life, to help and protect; these 
wore the genii, whose favourite form was believed to be that 
ofa snake. Every individual, every house and every family, 
every country, every city and province, legions, cohorts, 
centuries, corporations, guilds and unions—all had their 
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genius. But the feeling of piety, which saw ‘in everything 
the trace of a god’ and the hand of a divinity in every benefi- 
cent act and dispensation of providence, peopled every space 
with divine beings—wells, mountains, deserts, markets, 
palaces, warehouses, baths, archives and theatres. Every 
one who frequented these places paid homage to the genius 
or the ‘guardian power (żutela) whether god or goddess’. 
The merchant, whose business took him to remote frontier 
lands, sacrificed there ‘to the genius of the Roman people 
and trade’; the traveller in unknown and inhospitable 
countries ‘to the god who invented roads and paths’. In 
the houses of Rome and other cities, as late as the fifth century, 
an image of the patron divinity, with a lighted candle or ever- 
burning lamp in front of it, was to be seen in the vestibule 
behind the door; the cult of the domestic gods (Lar, Genius, 
Penates), in spite of the prohibition issued against it, lasted 
far on into Christian times, during which angels soon took 
the place of genii. These minor divinities repeatedly proved 
their power to help within a definite sphere, and thus received 
special names and a more clearly defined personality ; thus 
one of Trimalchio's guests, all belonging to the commercial 
class, swears by the holy ' Holdfast' (Occupo), and the Lares 
of the master of the house bear the names ' Profit’, ' Good 
Wiek “Gain” (Cerdo, Pehcto, Lucro). 

A necessary result of the change of the republic into a 
monarchy was that the genius of the reigning emperor took 
its place by the side of the genius of the Roman people, whose 
worship dated from very early times (at least as early as 218 
B.c.). This appeared so natural and necessary that Augustus 
had no hesitation in undertaking the regulation of this cult 
himself. It was unavoidable that the idea of the imperial 
genius, worshipped as the tutclary deity of the people, should 
be confounded in the popular belief with the person of the 
emperor, who thus himself came to be regarded as the tutelary 
and controlling god. But although the belief in genii was not 
without influence on the deification of the emperor, the real 
home of the belief in the superhuman nature of the monarch 
was the East; together with the monarchy, it was trans- 
planted from the Greck states of the East into the West. 

From time immemorial distinguished men of merit in 
Greece had been venerated after their death as heroes (demi- 
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gods),—the founders of towns and colonies, the heroes of 
the Persian wars, the liberators of their fatherland (Harmodius 
and Aristogiton of Athens, Timoleon of Syracuse), also poets 
(Aeschylus, Sophocles), philosophers (Anaxagoras) and victors 
in the Olympian games. Occasionally, this elevation to 
the rank of heroes in course of time led to actual deification ; 
thus in Plutarch's time Lycurgus had a sanctuary in Sparía, 
in which sacrifice was offered to him 'as to a god'. Under 
Roman rule also, cities bestowed the honours of heroes upon 
prominent men after their death; thus Mytilene honoured 
Theophanes, who had obtained from Pompey the privileges 
of a free state for the city, and Tarsus Athenodorus the meri- 
torious Stoic, the teacher of Augustus. If in these and similar 
cases the choice of this manner of expressing gratitude was 
prompted by flattery and servility, there is no doubt that 
many (such as Apollonius of Tyana) were venerated after 
death owing to a sincere belief in their superhuman nature. 
How common the idea of the elevation of glorified spirits to 
a divine or semi-divine existence had become amongst the 
Romans is shown by Cicero's intention to build a temple to 
his daughter Tullia, who had died at the age of thirty-two. 
The Carpocratians, a gnostic sect of the first half of the second 
century, who reverenced Jesus together with the Greek 
philosophers as a model of supreme human purification, 
erected a temple in Cephalonia to Epiphanes, the seventcen- 
year-old son of their founder, after his death. 

After the time of the Peloponnesian War, however, living 
persons also were worshipped as gods in Greece, the first 
known instance being Lysander, to whom Greek cities in 
Asia erected altars, offered sacrifice and sang paeans. Even 
the basest flattery would not have thought of this kind of 
homage had not the ancient Greeks, who were unable to 
imagine gods and men separated by an impassable gulf, been 
prone to see a being of a higher kind in every personahty, 
which apparently or in reality was superior to the ordinary 
run of humanity. Nor was this way of looking at things 
entirely foreign to the Romans ; as a general rule, at meals 
libations were poured to Marius, the conqucror of the Cimbri 
and Teutones, as if he had been a god. The bebei in the 
divinity of individuals also occurs outside the Gracco- Roman 
world. Amongst the Getae the prophet Decaeneus or Dicineus, 
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the adviser of King Boerebistes (Burvista ; 60-50 B.c.), who 
dwelt in a cave on a sacred mountain, was regarded as a god ; 
Strabo calls him an impostor. The Boian Mariccus, who in 
69 A.D. undertook to liberate Gaul from the Roman yoke, 
declared himself a god and found thousands to believe him. 

But the cult of living heroes and persons in authority was 
not firmly established until after the time of Alexander the 
Great, whose personality, subjected to oriental influences, 
practically obliterated the distinction between gods and 
men, in the princely houses which shared his inheritance. In 
Egypt, where, as in Persia, it had long been held that the 
king was a god or at least the son of a god, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus first introduced the cult of the living ruler for state 
reasons ; 1n the Seleucid empire it was of prime importance, 
whereas the Attalidae appear to have formally abandoned it. 

After the Romans began to interfere with the oriental 
elements in the cities of Asia Minor, the cult of the goddess 
Roma, to whom the inhabitants of Smyrna had erected a 
temple as early as 195 B.C., made its appearance side by 
side with the cult of the ruling prince, which attained its 
highest development in the kingdoms of the Diadochi. With 
this cult of Roma were associated the divine honours bestowed 
upon Roman governors and generals, such as Titus Quintius 
Flamininus, ‘the liberator of Greece’, in whose time they 
appeared a perfectly natural expression of enthusiastic grati- 
tude. In the last days of the republic the dedication of 
temples (probably in common with the goddess Roma or 
other divinities) had become quite a usual manner of showing 
homage for Roman proconsuls. 

Consequently, if the Romans had been for a long time 
accustomed to regard apotheosis as no excessive honour even 
for the living, the claim of the new monarchs to it appeared 
a matter of course ; and if the deification of the living was 
kept within certain limits, this was due to the self-restraint 
of the ruler, not to any want of deference on the part of his 
subjects. What could have been more in conformity with 
the belief in divine natures in human form than to regard 
the all-powerful rulers of the universe, ‘the vicegerents of 
the gods upon earth’, so immeasurably exalted above so 
many millions, as ' present and corporeal gods’, and their 
death as an elevation to that higher world to which they 
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belonged ? If the apotheosis of the emperors was as a rule 
a work of the conscious hypocrisy of servility, it at least corres- 
ponded in certain cases to the popular belief. The 'trans- 
lation’ of Caesar to the gods, says Suetonius, was not only 
the result of a decree of the Senate, but in accordance with 
the belief of the multitude ; a comet, which was visible for 
the next seven days, was supposed to be his soul taken up 
into heaven. After the death of Marcus Aurelius, all orders 
and classes of the people, irrespective of sex or age, paid 
him divine honours ; any one who did not keep his image 
in his house was considered impious, and even in Diocletian's 
time his statue frequently occupied a place between the 
Penates; many prophecies, confirmed by the event, were 
believed to have been delivered by him in visions. Thus 
there can be no doubt that this good and gentle and univer- 
sally beloved monarch was really regarded as a god by the 
people. In the domestic chapel of Alexander Severus, 
where a religious service was held every morning, not only 
the souls of the holy (including Apollonius of Tyana, Orpheus, 
Abraham and Christ), but also the best of the deified emperors, 
were worshipped. 

It is easy to understand, however, that this belief in a real 
deification of men was repugnant even to those who in other 
respects were staunchly orthodox. Pausanias says that in 
his time men were no longer changed into gods, as formerly 
Heracles, the Dioscuri, Amphiaraus, except in words, and 
in order to flatter power. He probably had in mind the 
apotheosis of Antinous, for which, however, an oriental model 
was not wanting. Thus, at Alexandria, Belesticha, ‘a 
foreign woman of the town’, received the honours of divinity 
and a temple as ‘ Aphrodite Belesticha’ from her royal lover 
(Ptolemy II Philadelphus). No doubt, generally speaking, 
the cult of Antinous was observed ‘ in order to flatter power’ ; 
but the belief of the next generation in the divinity of the 
beautiful, melancholy looking youth was sincere (as appears 
from Athenagoras, c. 177), and lasted at least till the third 
century. Celsus had compared the worship of Christ with 
that of Antinous, and Origen, who rejects this comparison 
as entirely inadmissible, had no doubt that in reality a demon 
under the name of Antinous haunted his temple. ‘If one 
were to investigate, in a spirit of truth and impartiality, the 
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stories relating to Antinous, he would find that it was due to 
the magical arts and rites of the Egyptians that there was 
even the appearance of his performing anything in the city 
which bears his name, and that, too, only after his decease— 
an effect which is said to have been produced in other temples 
by the Egyptians and those who are skilled in the arts which 
they practise. For they set up in certain places demons 
claiming prophetic or healing power, which frequently torture 
those who seem to have committed any mistake about ordi- 
nary kinds of food or other religious precepts. Of this nature 
is the being that is considered to be a god in Antinoópolis 
in Egypt, whose virtues are the lying inventions of some 
who live by the gain derived therefrom ; while others, deceived 
by the demon placed there, and others again convicted of a 
weak conscience, actually think that they are paying a divine 
penalty inflicted by Antinous. Of such a nature also are 
the mysteries which they perform and the seeming predictions 
which they utter. Far different from such are those of 
Jesus.’ ! 

Further, the cult of the emperors was on the whole nothing 
more than the expression of absolute devotion, which the 
despot could demand from his subjects, at least so far as the 
recognition of a divine nature in a human personality was 
in no way repugnant to religious belief. If Christians have 
never committed the folly of worshipping a king as a god, 
the reason is not that the difference between ruler and ruled 
was less, the feeling of self-respect greater, or servility less 
resourceful in inventing degrading acts of homage (rather, 
the contrary was the case in the Byzantine empire and in 
France under Louis XIV and Napoleon I). Christian dogma 
forbade such an act of folly, which pagan belief encouraged, 
and only allowed the ruler to be recognized as the representa- 
tive of God upon earth. The Roman imperial cult was a 
form, the essentially political importance of which no thinking 
man could mistake, while its external accomplishment left 
religious life properly so-called untouched, and was quite 
incapable of shaking belief. To the believer, that which is 
sacred does not cease to be so because he has seen it misused 
or desecrated in individual cases; rather, like Pausanias, 


1 Origen, Contra Celsum, iii. 36, Eng. trans. by F. Crombie in Clark's Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, xxiii. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 
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he promptly holds up the abuse to ridicule and contempt, 
only to cling the more firmly to what is venerable and precious 
in his. Delici. 

The best proof, however, of the strength and vitality of 
polytheism is the fact that it was able to hold its ground for 
centuries against Christianity, and further, in a certain sense 
to compel Christians to recognize its truth. For it never 
occurred to Christians in general to deny the real existence 
of the pagan gods; they did not even dispute their super- 
human attributes nor the miracles performed by them. Of 
course, it was only natural that they should look upon them 
as powers of darkness, demons, fallen or lost angels and their 
descendants, or sinful souls, permitted by God to injure and 
lead men astray. Consequently, even those who carried 
on the war of extermination against polytheism were so 
inextricably mixed up with it that they could not bring them- 
sclves to deny its reality. The authority of this belief must 
have been general and most firmly established in men’s 
conscience, if its most irreconcilable opponents were unable 
to withdraw themselves completely from its influence. 

But, seeing that so many direct and incontestable proofs 
of the universality and strength of polytheism are ready to 
hand, all such indirect evidence may be dispensed with. 
The stronger a belief is, and the more deeply it is rooted in 
the conscience, the more eagerly does it seek and the more 
certainly does it find throughout nature and life confirmation 
of the existence and action of the powers believed in; it 
recognizes the hand of the divinity where unbelief sees only 
chance or natural effects of natural causes. Its most passionate 
demand is for facts and phenomena, which demonstrate 
beyond doubt the divine power to overrule the laws of nature, 
and this demand of necessity always secures its own satis- 
faction; the miracle is the favourite child of faith. Now, 
if the belief in miracles is an infallible test of the intensity 
of belief in the higher power, which is assumed to be the 
author of the miracle, there can be no doubt that, in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, a belief in the gods of tradition 
and cult, entirely positive and unaffected by scepticism, was 
common in all strata of society. The strength of this belief 
varied, being of course strongest in least educated circles. 

The old belief in anthropomorphism, powerfully supported 
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by the impression produced by the everywhere present and lifc- 
like images of the gods, made it possible for the believer to 
recognize the corporeal presence of the god himself in the author 
of a miracle performed before his eyes ; and the fact that such 
was the case at the time of which we are speaking is established 
beyond all doubt by the well-known incident of the apostles 
at Lystra. How certain must these men have been of the 
existence and close proximity of their gods, who saw in the 
author of the miraculous cure of the lame man and in his 
companion, not messengers from heaven but very gods, and 
were at once filled with the conviction that the gods had 
come down to them in the likeness of men. ‘ And they called 
Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius, because he was 
the chief speaker. Then the priest of Jupiter, which was 
before their city, brought oxen and garlands unto the gates, 
and would have done sacrifice with the people’. And the 
apostles ‘scarce restrained the people, that they had not 
done sacrifice unto them’. Here then was a faith still living, 
as firm as a rock and as childlike as that of the ancient Athe- 
nians who, imagining the beautiful woman clothed in complete 
armour, by whom Pisistratus was accompanied on his return, 
to be Athene in person, worshipped her as a goddess ; Herodotus 
cannot find words to express his amazement at such unheard 
of simplicity. A parallel is to be found in the faith which 
in our own days makes the Italian peasant recognize the 
mother of God herself in a young, beautiful and madonna- 
like benefactress. 

It may be admitted that belief was perhaps blindest and 
the propensity to self-deception most common in the heart 
of anterior Asia, as is expressly attested by Lucian in the 
case of Paphlagonia. Undoubtedly superstitious belicfs and 
prejudices were always stronger in the East than in the 
West. But if the believer was only rarely convinced of the 
actual presence of the divinity, he saw everywhere the wonders 
worked by him, his enthusiasm was continually re-kindled, 
and even sceptics were carried away by the sincere and uni- 
versal belief in miracles. The miracles wrought in the year 
7i at Alexandria, ‘indicating the favour of heaven and an 
undoubted affection of the gods for Vespasian’ are described 
by Tacitus and other historians in perfect good faith. A 
blind man and a paralytic, having been inspired by Serapis 
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in a dream, implored Vespasian to touch them and so restore 
the use of their limbs. Vespasian finally decided to do as 
they asked publicly before the people. ' The hand immediately 
resumed its functions, and the light of day again shone upon 
the blind man. These two facts are attested by eye-witnesses 
at the present day, when there is no longer any advantage 
to be gained by falsehood’. Vespasian afterwards went 
unattended to the temple of Serapis to learn what the future 
had in store for him. There he saw a man named Basilides, 
although it was subsequently ascertained that he was many 
miles away at that moment. Vespasian recognized in his 
name an omen of his impending greatness. No one who 
believed these miracles could doubt the power and greatness 
of the god, to whom they were attributed by the voice of 
the people. 

This miracle belongs to a period when the idea of appealing 
to miracles as great and convincing as the Christian certainly 
cannot be attributed to the heathen. But when the struggle 
of the two religions for the empire of humanity had begun, 
the mania for miracles necessarily became greater on both 
sides the longer the conflict lasted and the more furious it 
became. We may assume that, about the end of the second 
century, the need was already felt of setting up a rival to the 
founder of Christianity in the person of a prophet of the old 
gods, equally superhuman and equally capable of working 
miracles. This was probably the purpose of Philostratus’ 
romance of Apollonius of Tyana, composed at the command 
of the empress Julia Domna. The birth of Apollonius is as 
marvellous as his end and his reappearance on earth, to 
convince a young man who disbelieved in immortality. 
Among the miracles performed by him are the casting out 
of demons and the raising of a man from the dead. His 
knowledge of the future and of hidden secrets borders on 
omniscience. The emperor Alexander Severus (as already 
observed) worshipped him in his domestic chapel together 
with Christ. The anti-Christian neo-Platonist  Hierocles 
(under Diocletian) put him above Christ, whose acts he 
declared had been embellished by the fictions of the apostles, 
whereas those of Apollonius were attested by unimpeachable 
witnesses. Apollonius’ reputation was great, not only among 
pagans, but also among Christians of the succeeding centuries. 
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In a Christian collection of 'oracular responses of Hellenic 
gods’, composed about 474-91, it is declared that only 
Moses, Hermes Trismegistus and Apollonius were like God. 
The pious Jansenist Tillemont (died 1698) believed that the 
devil, fearing the destruction of his kingdom, had caused 
Apollonius to be born about the same time as Jesus; Bayle 
in his lexicon (1741) calls him ‘ the ape of the son of God’. 

Not only did heathens and Christians meet miracles with 
miracles, but they must frequently have laid claim to the 
same miracle, although only one instance is reported. During 
the war against the Quadi (173-4) in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, the Roman army, overcome by the heat of the 
blazing sun, found itself surrounded by a superior force, and 
threatened with annihilation. Then suddenly thick clouds 
gathered together, rain fell in torrents, and a fearful storm 
wrought havoc and confusion in the ranks of the enemy ; 
the Romans were saved and gained the victory. The effect 
of this event was overwhelming ; according to the custom 
oi the time it was immortalized by pictorial representation, 
was generally regarded as a miracle, the memory of which 
lasted till the last days of antiquity, and for centuries after- 
wards was appealed to by both Christians and pagans as a 
proof of the truth of their respective faiths. A picture, which 
Themistius had seen, represented the emperor himself appeal- 
ing to Jupiter for aid with uplifted hands, while the soldiers 
caught the rain in their helmets ; the scene on the column 
of Marcus Aurelius, which has hitherto been generally regarded 
as a representation of this event, cannot possibly be meant. 
The marvellous deliverance of the army appears to have been 
generally attributed to the emperor’s prayer to Jupiter ; 
others, however, asserted that it was really due to the art 
of an Egyptian magician Arnuphis, a member of his suite, 
who had drawn down rain from heaven by calling upon the 
gods, especially Hermes. But according to the account of 
a Christian contemporary, the miracle had been wrought by 
the prayers of the Christian soldiers of the twelfth legion. 
Tertullian also (197) refers to the Christian version as well 
known, and appeals to a letter of Marcus Aurelius in support 
of it. 

Amongst the miracles, which the Platonist Celsus in his 
work against Christianity adduces as a proof of the existence 
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of the gods, he gives special prominence to oracles, prognostics 
and portents, by which they announced the future or issued 
warnings and exhortations, and which convinced the faithful 
not only of the existence of the gods, but also of their solici- 
tude for mankind. ' What need is there to collect all the 
oracular responses, which have been delivered with a divine 
voice by priests and priestesses, as well as by others, whether 
men or women, who were under a divine influence ? all the 
wonderful things that have been heard issuing from the inner 
sanctuary ? all the revelations that have been made to those 
who consulted the sacrificial victims ? and all the knowledge 
that has been conveyed to men by other signs and prodigies ? 
To some the gods have appeared in visible forms. The world 
is full of such instances. How many cities have been built 
in obedience to commands received from oracles: how often, 
in the same way, delivered from disease and famine ! Or again, 
how many cities, from disregard or forgetfulness of these 
oracles, have perished miserably! How many colonies have 
been established and made to flourish by following their orders ! 
How many princes and private persons have, from this cause, 
had prosperity or adversity ! How many, who mourned over 
their childlessness, have obtained the blessing they asked for ! 
How many have turned away from themselves the anger of 
demons! How many, who were maimed in their limbs, have 
had them restored! And again, how many have met with 
summary punishment for showing want of reverence to the 
temples—some being instantly seized with madness, others 
openly confessing their crimes, others having put an end to 
their lives, and others having become the victims of incurable 
maladies! Yea, some have been slain by a terrible voice 
issuing from the inner sanctuary’ (Origen, Contra Celsum, 
viii. 45, Crombie’s trans. Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark.) 

The belief in wonderful signs and announcements of the 
future, of which at that time ' the whole world was full ’, to all 
appearance was the most general form of belief in miracles, 
at least in the last days of antiquity. Many philosophers and 
others who had received a philosophical education also pro- 
fessed it. Certainly it was rejected by Epicureans, Cynics 
and Aristotelians and controverted by Academicians; but 
Platonists, Pythagoreans and Stoics only clung to it the more 
firmly, and this belief formed part and parcel of the theology 
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of the last-named in particular. ' The belief in an extraordi- 
nary care of God for individual man was too comforting an idea 
for them to renounce ; they not only appealed to divination 
as the strongest proof of the existence of gods and the govern- 
ment of providence, but they also drew the converse conclusion, 
that, if there be gods, there must also be divination, since the 
benevolence of the gods would not allow them to refuse to 
mankind so inestimable a gift’ (Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans and 
Scepiics, Eng. trans., p. 372). This belief then, which in fact 
necessarily presupposed a belief in the gods and providence, 
with which it stood or fell, was extremely common amongst 
the educated at that time. 

It is true that Livy declares that prodigies were neither. 
publicly made known nor recorded in historical works owing 
to the indifference which caused the general disbelief of his 
time in marvellous presages sent by the gods. But this indif- | 
ference cannot have lasted long, for all the historians of the 
imperial period without exception record such wonders; in 
time prodigies even became an object of special interest to 
believers, which explains the origin of the collection of all the 
siens and wonders observed in Italy, compiled from Livy by a 
certain Julius Obsequens (of uncertain date). 

Tacitus, who maintained a critical attitude towards the 
belief in signs and wonders, and expressly guarded against the 
common superstition, which saw an omen in every uncommon 
event, undoubtedly did not recognize the genuineness of a 
number of reputed prodigies ; nevertheless, he did not doubt 
that they did occur, and in the later books of his great history 
of his time he has recorded all those subsequent to the year 51. 
Consequently, it seems that in his case the belief in such things, 
although probably always entertained by him, had increased 
with years. In the second book of the Histories (ch. 50), he 
relates that, on the day of the battle of Bedriacum, a bird, the 
like of which had never been seen, alighted on the ground near 
Regium Lepidum, and, undaunted by the throng of men and 
other birds that circled round it, would not move until Otho 
had killed himself; then it disappeared. When men came 
to calculate the time, it was found that thc beginning and end 
of the prodigy exactly coincided with Otho's death. Tacitus 
expressly adds that, although he considered it beneath his 
dignity to embellish a serious work with fables, he could not in 
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this instance refuse to believe what was universally reported. 
The regular mention, in Suetonius, Cassius Dio, Herodian 
and the later imperial biographers, of presages, especially 
those which announced to a private individual his future 
accession to the throne, or the death of the emperor, leaves no 
doubt as to the persistence of this belief, with which the writers 
must certainly have credited the majority of their readers ; 
and the narrative frequently shows to what extent it was held 
by the most prominent men of the time. Augustus, says 
Suctonius, paid great attention to certain omens, as to the 
meaning of which he had no doubt. If he put a shoe on the 
wrong foot, it was a bad sign ; if dew fell when he was starting 
on a long journey, it was a good sign. Wonderful events also 
always made a great impression on him; as, for instance, 
when a palm tree sprouted from the cracks between the stones 
in front of his house, and on his arrival at Capri the drooping 
branches of an old holm-oak revived. Had Livy read in 
suetonius the list (culled by him from books and traditions 
with all the industry of a bee) of all the omens which 
announced the future greatness of Augustus, his victories and 
his death, perhaps he would have recalled his complaint of the 
indifference of his contemporaries to such things. To a faith 
as robust as this, every event was full of significance; no 
marvel was too great or too ridiculous for it. Suetonius 
seriously relates that Augustus, when a child just beginning to 
speak, once ordered some frogs on a family estate to cease 
croaking, which, it was asserted, they immediately did. 
Of course different kinds of portents were differently appre- 
ciated by believers, and the various methods of divination 
did not always enjoy the same esteem, but sometimes one, 
sometimes another, found the greatest favour. But not one 
of the recognized kinds of divination ever fell entirely into 
disuse for want of belief. Cicero's crushing ridicule of the 
art of the haruspex ! and the inspection of entrails might sug- 
gest the mistaken view, that this method of divination was 
too deeply discredited ever to recover its popularity, whereas 
nothing could be further from the truth. Cicero quotes Cato's 
remark, that he wondered how one Aaruspex could look at 
another without laughing, and Hannibal’s question to King 


1 The Aaruspex foretold the future from the inspection of the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, 
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Prusias (who refused to give battle ' because the entrails 
forbade it’), whether he had more faith in a slice of veal than 
in an old general; he further recalls the fact that in the last 
civil war the exact opposite of what had been foretold nearly 
always happened. But the mockery of unbelievers no more 
disturbed the faith of believers than the facets which gave the 
lie to their belief. As always happens in such eases, they only 
remembered prophecies, which were, or were supposed to have 
been, fulfilled; and ample testimony from succeeding cen- 
turies confirms the persistence of the belief in the inspection 
of entrails, and its diffusion even amongst the educated classes. 

The fact that Tiberius prohibited the consultation of harus- 
pices in secret and without the presence of witnesses assumes 
a very general use of this form of divination. Claudius' 
apprehension (in 47) that the oldest science in Italy might 
become extinct through neglect, can only have referred to the 
decay of the Etruscan haruspicina, not to a general diminu- 
tion of its employment. The older Pliny also says expressly 
that large numbers of people firmly believe that animals 
warn us of danger by their muscular fibres and entrails. On 
the morning of the day on which the emperor Galba was mur- 
dered (January 15, 69), the haruspex Umbricius informed 
him that the entrails of the victim pointed to a dangerous plot 
and an enemy in the house; Otho, who was standing by, 
took this as an omen favourable to his undertaking. Epic- 
tetus, who in aceordanee with the doctrines of his school re- 
cognized divine revelations and thoroughly believed in the art 
which interpreted them, only advises that man should be 
influenced in his actions not only by divination, but before all 
by a sense of duty. There would have been no oceasion for 
this advice, had not divination been very generally recognized. 
It 1s only fear of the future, he says, that so often drives 
men to the soothsayers. Trembling with excitement, they 
approach them with prayers and flattery, as if they could fulfil 
our wishes: ' Lord, shall I be my father's heir? Lord, have 
pity on me, restore me to health! But the augur or haruspex 
can only foresee impending events, death, danger, sickness 
or the like. He does not know whether they are really bene- 
ficial or injurious to the person concerned '. Herodian says 
that the brave resistance offered by the city of Aquileia to 
Maximin was mainly due to the prophecies of its haruspices : 
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“for the inhabitants of Italy have most confidence in this kind 
of divination’. The estimation in which it was held outside 
Italy also is shown not only by the remarks of Epictetus, 
but also by the recognition accorded it by the dream-interpreter 
Artemidorus, who admitted only a few methods of divination 
besides his own : astrology, the inspection of victims’ liver (i.e. 
entrails), and the flight of birds. Further, accidental statc- 
ments of different dates allow us to conclude that the art of 
the haruspex never lacked supporters amongst the educated. 
Regulus, notorious during the period from Nero to Domitian 
as an orator and accuser in cases of /ese-majesié, was accustomed 
in every case to question the haruspices as to the result of the 
trial. According to Juvenal, they had to answer so many 
questions about the favourite musical virtuosi and actors of 
distinguished women, that they got varicose veins from stand- 
ing so long on their feet. The emperor Gordian I was greatly 
skilled in this art, in which Diocletian also had great confidence. 
Constantine allowed it to be practised in public, but forbade 
it inside the house on pain of death; in cases of injury by 
lightning he ordered it himself (321) for state reasons. Accord- 
ing to Ammianus Marcellinus, one of the means for reading 
the future which providence has bestowed upon mankind 
is the inspection of entrails; he says that Julian, while still a 
professing Christian, was devoted to the art of the haruspex 
and the augur, ' and everything else practised by the worship- 
pers of the gods from time immemorial'. Such incidental 
proofs of the lasting and widespread belief in the art of the 
haruspex, which could be multiplied, justify us in assuming 
the same in the case of all the other traditional methods of 
divination. 

Among the methods of inquiring into the future, astrology, 
the favourite science of that age, which enjoyed the highest 
favour, especially amongst the upper classes, did not necessarily 
presuppose belief in tbe gods and a providence exercised by 
them, although, on the other hand, it by no means excluded 
it. Of the older members of the Stoic school, which believed 
in Providence, Panaetius was the only one who rejected it; 
he contested the efficacy of prognostics and divination in 
general. Yet it was only natural that the widespread belief 
in an inevitable fate, which more than anything else encour- 
aged astrology, should tend to the abandonment of polytheism. 
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The belief ‘ which referred all events to their constellations 
by the laws of nativity ’, equally approved of by the educated 
and ignorant and shared by Seneca, according to which what 
had been once decided was irrevocably fixed for all time, 
definitively superannuated the divinity. According to Sue- 
tonius, Tiberius showed little interest in the gods and their 
cult, because he was entirely devoted to astrology, and 
thoroughly convinced that everything happened in accord- 
ance with the decrees of fate. 

But oracular predictions also, in which the gods, as it were, 
in person revealed the future to mankind, since they assumed 
the direct inspiration of the divinity, were bound more than 
anything else to strengthen and foster the belief in the latter. 
In the first centuries of the Christian era these predictions 
enjoyed a reputation almost as great as in any earlier period ; 
and the fact that they not only held their ground, but, after a ` 
temporary decline, underwent a complete restoration, is a 
still more indubitable proof of the strength of polytheism. 
Strabo, who expressly attests the decay and neglect of the 
Greek oracles in the time of Augustus, was certainly influenced 
in his statements by the recollection of the splendour of Delphi, 
which had been extinct for centuries. None the less, to all 
appearance he gives the correct explanation of the pheno- 
menon—that the Romans were satisfied with the predictions 
of the Sibylline books and the Etruscan methods of divination 
(observation of the entrails, the flight of birds, and the heavenly 
signs). It was a natural result of universal empire, that the 
non-Roman should everywhere be kept down by the Roman 
element ; and it was just at that time that the overpowcring 
impression of Roman might and greatness had reached its 
height in the Greek world. But although this impression 
was strong enough to divert man’s religious needs into new 
channels, it was by no means strong enough to control them 
permanently. The old belief was completely restored; the 
famous oracular temples were again filled with pilgrims. 
There ‘ prophets, full of the god and identified with him, 
foretold the future, warded off dangers, healed the sick, com- 
forted the sorrowful, helped the unhappy, gave consolation 
in suffering and relief in distress’. Christian writers declare 
that with the coming of the Redeemer into the world the power 
of the false gods had been broken, that the charm by means of 
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which they had so long given speech to images of wood and 
sione had lost its power, and that thcir oracles were dumb, 
but even they were obliged to confess that the demons in the 
temples again issued true prophecies and salutary warnings 
and performed cures. Their object, of course, was to do all the 
more injury to those whom they turned aside from the search 
after the true God, by insinuating into their minds ideas of the 
false one. The foreknowledge of the future possessed by the 
demons was explained by their being former servants of God 
who were thus acquainted with his intentions. Even Petrarch, 
in other respects remarkably free from superstition, believed 
in the heathen oracles as given by demons. 

The greatness of the Roman empire and the incessant mutual 
intercourse of all its component parts, highly developed by its 
admirable means of communication, enormously enlarged the 
area over which the influence of the more respected oracles 
extended.  Pilgrims journeyed from remote barbarian lands 
to the Greck temples in search of help and counsel, and the 
responses of the Greck gods were received with awe in countries 
to which their names had never penetrated before Rome ruled 
the world. Apparently in the time of Hadrian, a cohort of 
Tungri in its fixed quarters at Borcovicus (Housesteads in 
Northumberland) in Britain offered an ex-voto ‘to the gods 
and goddesses in accordance with the interpretation of the 
oracle of Apollo of Claros’ (near Colophon), and similarly 
dedicated inscriptions at Obrovazzo in the north of Dalmatia 
and at Cuicul in Numidia refer to the response of the same 
oracle; in these cases we may perhaps assume a joint con- 
sultation of this god by troops of different provinces. Any- 
how, there can be no doubt that the most famous oracles in ali 
the provinces were consulted in imperial times, a fact confirmed 
by numerous incidental statements in ancient authorities. 
To mention only a few instances, Germanicus consulted the 
oracle of the bull Apis at Memphis in addition to that of Apollo 
at Claros, Tiberius the ‘ lot’ oracle of Geryones near Pata- 
vium, Caligula that of ‘the Fortunes’ at Antium, Nero that 
of Delphi, Vespasian that of mount Carmcl, Titus that of 
Venus at Paphos in Cyprus, Caracalla that of Serapis at Alex- 
andria and all the other oracles of repute. Amongst believers, 
proofs of the omniscience of the oracles were brought forward, 
stronger even than the answers of the Delphian oracle to the 
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inquiries of Croesus, as recorded by Herodotus. Plutarch’s 
friend, the learned Demetrius of Tarsus, gives an account of 
an event of which he was an eye-witness—the conversion of 
an unbelieving governor of Cilicia by an oracular response. 
At the suggestion of certain Epicurean scoffers at religion in 
his suite, he sent a freedman with a sealed tablet, containing 
the question to which he desired an answer, to the dream- 
oracle of the demi-god Mopsus. The messenger, who accord- 
ing to custom spent a night in the temple, dreamed that a 
handsome man approached him and said ‘a black one’, and 
then retired. When he informed the governor, he was terrified, 
fell on his knees, opened the tablet, and showed the question 
to those who were present: ‘ Shall I sacrifice a black or a white 
bull?' Even the Epicureans were disconcerted ; the governor 
offered the sacrifice, and ever afterwards worshipped Mopsus. 

Nothing, however, so clearly shows the extent to which 
the believer in miracles was capable of self-deception, and how 
readily oracles found admission and acceptance in countries 
where they had been previously unknown, as Lucian’s account 
of the pretended oracle of Apollo and Aesculapius set up by 
the false.prophet Alexander in his native town of Abonuteichos 
in Paphlagonia. 

Alexander (c. 105-c. 175), who when a boy was remarkable 
for his beauty, had been instructed in the art of magic by a 
physician (a countryman of Apollonius of Tyana), to whom 
he acted as assistant. Having travelled with a single com- 
panion through Bithynia and Macedonia in the character of a 
magician and soothsayer, he decided to found an oracle of his 
own in his native place, which appeared specially adapted 
for the purpose, owing to the wealth and crass superstition 
of its inhabitants. Tablets of bronze, buried by Alexander 
in the temple of Apollo at Chalcedon and conveniently dis- 
covered again, announced that Apollo and his son Asclepius 
were coming to Abonuteichos. The inhabitants, highly de- 
lighted, at once set about building a temple to Asclepius. 
After a Sibyline orack@had been circulated to the effect that 
Alexander, a descendant of Perseus and Asclepius, would make 
his appearance as a prophet, he entered the town, an imposing 
and attractive personality, magnificently clad in à white and 
purple tunic, carrying a sickle in his hand after the manner of 
Perseus. The god Asclepius was said to have rcvealed him- 
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self in the form of a snake. Prompted by Alexander, his 
fellow townsmen found an empty goose's egg, containing a 
little snake, in a pool of water which had collected where the 
foundations of the temple had been dug. Soon afterwards 
he exhibited a large tame snake which had long been kept in 
readiness, the rapid growth of the god being looked upon as 
a matter of course. Appearing with the snake round his neck 
in a dimly-lighted room, he thrust out from his robe a snake’s 
head made of painted linen, somewhat resembling a human 
face, the mouth of which could be opened or shut by means 
of a horsehair attachment inside. Subsequently pipes (a 
number of cranes’ windpipes fastened together) were fixed 
in the head, through which an assistant could make the god 
speak; but these 'autophonic'! oracles were only given 
exceptionally and for a high fee. As a rule questions were 
handed in sealed and given back in the same condition ; when 
opened, the answer of the god was found written inside. The 
name of the god was Glycon. 

The fame of the oracle spread rapidly throughout Asia Minor 
and Thrace, and during the whole time of its existence (more 
than twenty years) it was visited by such crowds, that food 
ran short at Abonutcichos. Lucian estimates the annual 
income of the prophet at about £3,000 (the fee for the oracle 
being about 15.), out of which he had to pay a number of 
assistants of all kinds; on the other hand, two interpreters of 
obscure oracular utterances had each to pay him £240 yearly 
out of their takings. The god frequently promised that the 
wishes of those who consulted him would be fulfilled, if the 
prophet interceded for them. It was no uncommon thing for 
questions to be asked in foreign languages, such as Syrian and 
Celtic (the language in general use in Galatia), and it was not 
always easy to find persons who understood them. Occasionai 
blunders in the answers did not injure the prestige of 
the oracle; it was dangerous to deny its divine nature, for 
Alexander knew how to rouse the crowd of believers to frenzy 
against its enemies (especially the Epicureans) with the cry of 
“atheists and Christians’. He gained the friendship of the 
priests of the most famous oracles of Asia Minor by sending 
on his own visitors to them. 


! I.e. oracles delivered by the god himself. The word * autophonic ' does not seem to 
be in use in English, but is adopted for brevity (the Greek is avródwvos). 
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Alexander also sent emissarics into other provinces to spread 
the worship of his god, and soon found numerous adherents in 
Italy and Rome itself. Many of the most highly placed and 
influential personages put themselves into communication 
with him. Insidious questions (i.e. such as referred to the 
emperor or affairs of state) were kept back by Alexander ; 
he thus had the questioners in his power, and they were obliged 
to pay a high price for his silence. The god-fearing and super- 
stitious Publius Mummius Sisenna Rutilianus (consul suffectus 
about 157) believed in him so blindly, that at the command 
of the god Glycon, when sixty years of age, he married Alex- 
ander's daughter, whose mother was supposed to be the moon- 
goddess. It was Kutilianus who persuaded the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius to have two lions thrown into the Danube as 
an offering certain to ensure victory ; the result was that the 
Romans suffered a severe defeat (under Furius Victorinus, 
167-9). When Lucian wanted to prosecute Alexander for 
an attempt upon his life, and lodged a complaint before Lol- 
lianus Avitus, the governor of Bithynia, the latter besought 
him to abandon the idea, since he could not prosecute the 
father-in-law of Rutilianus. At that time the terrors of war, 
combined with the ravages of a widespread epidemic, every- 
where increased the need of religion and strengthened belief. 
On the door of every house an oracular response could be read, 
supposed to be a certain preventive of the disease, and circu- 
lated by Alexander's messengers, who had recommended his 
assistance against pestilence, fires and earthquakes. 

When Alexander died at the age of seventy, his honour, 
wealth and influence were still undiminished ; even after his 
death, it was believed that his statue in the market-place of 
Parium in Mysia delivered oracles. Lucian’s account, which 
might be considered exaggerated, is fully confirmed by coins 
of Abonuteichos with the heads of the emperors Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius, exhibiting on the reverse a snake 
with a human head, some of them inscribed Glycon. 
Ihe legends of these coins further confirm the statement 
of Lucian that Alexander persuaded Lucius Verus during his 
stay in Asia (163-6), to change the name of his native place 
to © Ionopolis', which entirely supplanted Abonutcichos and 
Is still preserved in the slightly altered form Ineboli. The 
above type of coin occurs there till the time of Gallus Tre- 
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bonianus (251-3), and under Caracalla and Gordian III 
also in Nicomedia, whither the cult of Glycon must likewise 
have penetrated. Further evidences of its extension have been 
found in Dacia (chiefly colonized from Asia Minor), and upper 
Mocsia; perhaps also in Africa. Two inscriptions that have 
come to light in Dacia (at Carlsburg in Transylvania) are 
dedicated to the god Glycon, ' by his command ’, one in Moesia 
(at Uskub in Turkish Macedonia) ' to Jupiter and Juno, to the 
serpent and the serpent's wife and Alexander’, according to 
which Alexander appears to have had a female counterpart, 
in addition to the snake mentioned by Lucian. 

The fact that so gross an imposture could be practised so 
long with such cnormous success and without serious opposi- 
tion, naturally implies an even stronger belief in the recognized 
oracles, and enables us to cstimate their influence. Scveral 
of these were dream-oracles, as those of Mopsus and Amphilo- 
chus at Mallus in Cilicia, which announced to Sextus Quintilius 
Condianus his own and his brether’s murder by Commodus in 
a dream (of Hercules, as a child, strangling the two serpents). 
But the belief that dreams predicted the future, not only in 
these sanctuaries but everywhere, was the most general of all 
forms of belief in portents, which was not even contested by 
some of those who in other respects utterly refused to believe 
in prophecy. Aristotle and Democritus admitted the occur- 
rence of prophetic dreams, not, however, as sent by the gods, 
but as the natural effects of natural causes ; the elder Pliny, 
also, who denied all supernatural revelation of the future, 
was inclined to the belief in significant dreams. In one of his 
earlier books he leaves the question undecided, but in a later 
one he states as an undoubted fact that one of the imperial 
guard in Kome, who had been attacked by hydrophobia as the 
result of the bite of a mad dog, was saved by a remedy revealed 
in a dream to his mother in Spain. Having no idea of his 
misfortune, she had communicated the purport of the dream 
to him in a letter, which reached him just in time to save him, 
when his life was despaired of. When Pliny says that this 
hitherto unknown remedy, which always proved successful 
in Other cases, had been revealed by ‘ God ’, he is referring to 
the mysterious working of nature, also manifested in the 
sympathies and antipathies of its forces, certainly not to the 
providence of a personal divinity. 
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Now, although the belief in prophctic dreams docs not neces- 
sarily suppose the belief in the gods and Providence, it may 
safely be asserted that the onc was rarely unaccompanied by 
the other; in the majority of cases belief and unbelief were 
accorded simultaneously to both. To all appearance the 
theory of Democritus found little favour even amongst the 
Epicureans, who, gencrally speaking, not only denied the 
working of Providence, but also divination, whether by dreams 
or in any other form. On the other hand, says Origen, all 
who accepted the doctrine of Providence regarded it as certain 
that manifestations and phenomena were brought before men’s 
minds in dreams, some of which were of a nature entirely 
divine, while others revealed the future, sometimes clearly, 
sometimes in riddles. In slecp, says the spokesman of hea- 
thenism in the dialogue of Minucius Felix, we see, hear and 
recognize the divinity, whom by day we impiously deny, treat 
with contempt, and insult by perjury. The Stoics, especially, 
attached the greatest value to this ' special form of consolation 
derived from a natural oracle ', bestowed by Providence upon 
mankind ; even Christians believed that dreams that came 
true werc sent not only by God, but also by demons, certainly 
with the evil intention mentioned above, and with the reser- 
vation that those sent by the latter were more frequently 
deceptive and impure. We shall not be far wrong, then, if we 
infer a universal and firm belief in the gods and Providence 
from the universal and firm belief in dreams. 

The most superficial acquaintance with the literature (es- 
pecially historical) of the first centuries of the Christian era is 
sufficient to establish beyond a doubt the universality of the 
belief in dreams. An important event is rarely described, 
without one dream at least being mentioned in which it was 
predicted. The most eminent men were greatly influenced 
in their actions by dreams, and prompted to all kinds of under- 
takings; it was in consequence of a dream that Galen wrote 
his treatises on mathematics, and Pliny the elder his history 
of the Roman wars in Germany. Dreams often determined 
the choice of a man's carecr ; thus, Galen's father, in conse- 
quence of a dream, decided to educate him for the medical 
profession. Galen himself was frequently guided by drcams 
in the treatment of his patients, as a rule with the happicst 
results. Thus, on one occasion, acting on the inspiration of 
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two unmistakably clear dreams, he made an incision in the 
veins between the index and middle finger of the right hand, 
and let the blood flow till it stopped of itself. His belief in 
the art of divination by the flight of birds was equally strong. 
Suetonius begged the younger Pliny to procure the adjourn- 
ment of a case in which he was defendant, since a dream had 
foretold that the verdict would be against him. Pliny advised 
him to think over the matter again, since the question was 
whether Suetonius’ dreams signified impending events or the 
contrary, as in the case of a dream of his own. 

Augustus, who paid careful attention not only to his own 
dreams, but to those of others which had reference to him, 
was persuaded by a dream to take his stand once every year 
on a certain day in a certain place, to hold out his hand like a 
beggar to passers-by, and to accept the copper coins offered 
tohim. Marcus Aurelius offered thanks to the gods for having 
communicated to him in a dream a prescription for dizziness 
and blood-spitting. Cassius Dio wrote a book on the dreams 
and prognostics which foretold the accession of Septimius 
Severus: the latter, who attached such importance to his 
dreams that he had one of them represented in bronze, accepted 
it very graciously. In one of these dreams, he saw himself 
conducted to a lofty watch-tower, from which he had an ex- 
tensive view over land and sea; he moved his hands as if he 
were playing the lute, and harmonious sounds reached his ear. 
Dio also began his great Roman history ' at the command of 
the divinity in a dream ’, and found courage and strength to 
continue and complete it in fresh dreams, in which Tyché 
(Fortune), to whom he had devoted himself as the tutelary 
deity of his life, promised him immortality. 

The only dream-book that has survived out of a very ex- 
tensive, chiefly Greck, literature of the subject, is especially 
interesting as a proof how generally the interpretation of 
dreams was recognized as a science, whose representatives 
endeavoured to develop as rigorous and exact a method of 
interpretation as possible, based upon the most comprehensive 
and trustworthy material available. The author of this 
treatise, Artemidorus of Daldis (as he preferred to call himself 
rather than from his native city Ephesus, in order that his 
mother's obscure birthplace might have the glory of having 
produced a famous man), lived towards the end of the second 
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century. He wrote in obedience to the repeated command 
of Apollo, who had appeared to him in a dream in visible form, 
and at the instigation of Cassius Maximus, a man of senatorial 
rank and African descent, who was also on friendly terms with 
Aristides. Artemidorus, who also wrote on the observation 
of birds and palmistry, regarded the dreams which the gods 
“send to the naturally prophetic soul of man’ as a practical 
proof of divine Providence. His chief opponents he considered 
to be those who believed neither in Providence nor in any kind 
of divination. His profound respect for the action of the 
divinity is shown by the warning that, when a man begs the 
gods to send him dreams, he should neither inquire after what 
is useless nor pray as if he were addressing instructions to 
them, and after the dream he should offer a sacrifice and a 
prayer of thanksgiving. He regarded his mission of inter- 
preting the manifestations of the divinity as a priestly office, 
and his ‘science’ as sacred. To its investigation he had 
devoted his whole life, studied night and day, bought all the 
dream-books he could find, and during his journeys in Asia 
Minor,Grecce, Italy, and the islands had made the acquaintance 
of as many professional confrères as possible, and had endea- 
voured to increase his knowledge by experience. His lofty 
idea of the truth and dignity of his science caused him to 
disdain all quackery and artifice. He had never endeavoured 
to produce an effect upon the general public or to win the 
approval of professional rhetoricians ; otherwiseit would have 
been as easy for him as for others to use dazzling and striking 
language. He always insists upon simple and intelligible 
explanations of dreams, and rejects all the subtleties and arti- 
ficialities which impress the vulgar; he even considers them 
blasphemous, since to a certain extent the intention to deceive 
is thereby attributed to the gods who send the dreams. The 
only thing he was proud of was the rigorous accuracy of his 
interpretation. His book contains numerous proofs of his 
sincerity and veracity ; he also had the satisfaction of knowing 
that, although malevolent and pedantic critics might censure 
its incompleteness and insufficient details, no one ventured 
to assert that it departed from the truth even in the slightest 
degree. The fewer the traces of anything that can properly 
be called mystical or fantastical in this book, whose production 
and circulation is inconceivable without an educated circle 
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of readers of similar views, and the more consistent, rational 
and mcthodical its treatment of the subject—the more striking 
proof does this afford of the fact that at this period even sobriety 
of judgment and a certain element of rationalism by no mcans 
excluded belief in a divine Providence, which continually 
manifested itself in miracles. 

Of these miracles the most palpable and the most convincing 
were the cures of discases by means suggested in drcams; 
that is to say, those which faith most readily and most frc- 
quently created as continually affording it fresh support. 
These miracles, of course, took place by preference on the holy 
ground of the temples of the healing gods Aesculapius, Isis 
and Serapis, who also wrought other marvels in their sanctu- 
aries. Thus Aristides declares of the inexhaustible ' sacred 
well’ in the temple of Aesculapius at Pergamus, that by bath- 
ing in it many recovered their eyesight, and were cured oí 
chest complaints, asthma, deformity of the feet ; a dumb man 
who drank of its water was able to speak ; and in several cases 
merely drawing water from the well effected a cure. It was 
by no means uncommon for the god to appear in person to 
believers. Origen complains because Celsus, who calls thc 
Christians simple for believing in the miracles of Jesus, expects 
them to believe ‘ that a vast number of Hellenes and barbarians 
(according to their own assertion) have seen and still see 
Aesculapius, not in a vision, but in person, perform cures, 
distribute blessings, and predict the future’. Against these 
assertions Origen appeals to the innumerable witnesses to the 
miracles of Christ, adding that he himself had seen men de- 
livered from grievous diseases (demoniacal possession, mad- 
ness), and other evils, ‘ which neither men nor demons could 
heal’, simply by calling upon the name of God and Jesus. 
The two semi-divine sons of Aesculapius also appeared to many 
at Epidaurus and other places. In a dedicatory inscription 
(preserved at Romo) to Pan, giving thanks for recovery from 
severe illness, it is said that the god appeared visibly to the 
patient, not in a dream, but in broad daylight. 

But of course the greater marvel, the descent of the healing 
gods in person to those who sought their aid, was also of less 
frequent occurrence ; as a rule cures were wrought by dreams, 
not limited to those who had passed the night in temples. 
In a special section on ' Prescriptions > Artemidorus has at- 
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tempted to reduce this marvel to its true proportions, by 
divesting it of the embellishments whereby the lively imagina- 
tion of believers thought to magnify its importance, but which 
in his opinion were unworthy of the sublime nature oi the 
gods. As to prescriptions, that is, treatment of maladies 
prescribed in a dream by the gods to men, he says that it is 
useless to question their efficacy. For many have been healed 
at Pergamus, Alexandria, and other places by prescriptions, 
and several believe that they are the source of medical science. 
But, on the other hand, absurd and ridiculous prescriptions 
are recorded, which have never been given in dreams, but are 
mere inventions. Thus, ‘ biting negroes’ are said to have 
been prescribed to a sick man in a dream (meaning peppcr- 
corns, which are black and pungent); to another ‘ maidcns’ 
milk’ and ‘ stars’ blood’ (meaning dew). Those who imagine 
such things show that they do not understand the love of the 
gods for men. The prescriptions really given by the gods in 
dreams are clear and simple; they prescribe salves and fric- 
tions, drinks and foods, called by the names we use ourselves ; 
if ever they clothe a prescription in ambiguous language, the 
riddle is always easy of solution. For instance, a woman suf- 
fering from inflammation of the breast dreamt that she was 
suckling a sheep ; she applied the herb called ' sheep’s tongue ’, 
and was cured. Thus, it will always be found that the cures 
prescribed contain absolutely nothing contradictory to rational 
medicine; and consequently, that divine revelations are in 
perfect agreement with the certain results of science. For 
instance, the well-known writer Fronto, who suffered greatly 
from the gout, prayed the gods to tell him how he might be 
cured ; he dreamt that he was walking outside the city ; and 
as a matter of fact he obtained considerable relief by taking 
regular walks. Aristides was specially directed by Aescula- 
pius, in a drcam, to compose (in prose and verse) and to deliver 
speeches. As the god in a dream instructed a boxer, who 
passed the night in the temple, in the devices by which he 
overthrew a famous opponent, so, says Aristides, ' he has 
taught me knowledge and songs and subjects for specches, 
and even the ideas and manner of expression, as masters tcach 
boys their letters’. Galen mentions that Acsculapius had 
prescribed the writing of odes, songs and farces to many who 
were suffering from violent mental excitement; others were 
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told to ride, hunt, and practise military exercises, definite 
instructions being given in what cases the remedies were to be 
used. The patients who had put themselves into the hands 
of the god at Pergamus, submitted to the severest regulations, 
which they would never have obeyed on the advice of a physi- 
cian (e.g. to abstain from drink of any kind for a fortnight). 
Galen was indebted to Aesculapius for the cure of a danger us 
ulcer; and Marcus Aurelius, when setting out against the 
Marcomanni, left him behind, since the god (presumably in a 
dream) had pronounced against his accompanying the em- 
peror. The custom of passing the night in the temple (éyxofuyots, 
incubatio), still practised in southern Italy and Greece in cases 
of illness, was adopted by the Christian Church from paganism ; 
the Madonna, the archangel Michael, and different saints and 
martyrs took the place of the gods and heroes who gave direc- 
tions in dreams. 

During the excavations in the temple of Aesculapius at 
Epidaurus in 1883-4 two of the six tablets have been found, 
on which the marvellous cures (of the sick who passed the 
night in his temple) accomplished by the god are recorded. 
These records are adapted to the rudest belief in miracles. 
In addition to cures of the lame, the blind and the dumb, we 
find the recovery of a woman after being five years pregnant 
with a boy, who immediately he was born washed himself 
and walked about with his mother. There are also numerous 
instances of the conversion of those who denied or doubted the 
god, and of the punishment of sinners, and of such as did not 
pay the fce. Besides these marvellous stories written by the 
priests, which belong to the pre-Roman period, an account 
given by an educated man of the second century A.D. of his 
restoration to health has also been found. This person, Marcus 
Julius Apellas, of Mylasa in Caria, who had been very ill (es- 
pecially from indigestion) had been told by the god in a dream 
to repair to Epidaurus. On his journey, he was advised (at 
Aegina) not to worry so much : in the sanctuary itself he re- 
ceived numerous instructions as to the external and internal 
remedies to be used, a special diet, and the gymnastic exer- 
cises to be practised, amongst which swinging was included ; 
although he was to bathe without the assistance of the bath- 
attendant, the god did not forget to add that he ought to give 
him a drachma as a tip. When he had prayed the god to cure 
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him more speedily, it seemed to him that he left the temple 
with mustard and salt rubbed all over his body, a little boy 
walked in front of him with a smoking censer, and the priest 
said, ‘ You are now cured, but you must pay the fee’. Later 
he was given a prescription of anisced and oil for headache. 
But the patient had no headache. In consequence, however, 
of studying too hard the blood flew to his head, and he was 
cured by the prescribed means. ' He ordered me also to 
write down the remedy. Thankful and restored to health I 
departed '. Of four tablets found on the site of the temple of 
Aesculapius at Rome, two contain accounts of cures of blind- 
ness by dream-oracles, two of diseases of the breast which had 
been given up as incurable. 

Many thanksgivings for recovery of health on Roman 
inscriptional stones evidently refer to prescriptions given 
in dreams. Near Velleia and Placentia there was a sanctuary 
of Minerva, who was called the ' mindful’ or the ' physician ’ 
(of Cabardiacus), since she rendered help in sickness. Of 
course she was especially appealed to by the sick of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, several of whose dedications and votive 
inscriptions have been preserved; one of them is from the 
praefect of a cohort in Britain, probably a native of Cabar- 
diacus. A woman thanks the goddess ' for having cured her 
of a grievous infirmity by a gracious gift of medicine ' ; another 
fulfils a vow, because her hair had grown again; a man 
offers the goddess ' silver ears ', after recovery from an affec- 
tion of the ear. The same goddess had a temple in Rome, 
the site of which (in the fifth quarter) has recently been 
determined by numerous representations of human limbs 
in clay (likewise offerings from patients who had been cured) 
found in a subterranean vault attached to it. 

Not only the healing gods, but the gods generally, could 
render aid in sickness, by the sending of dreams or in other 
ways. Thus, according to an inscription in bad Latin, a 
slave of the pontifices at Rome brings an offering of a white 
cow to ‘the good goddess’ (Bona Dea) for the recovery of 
his eyesight, having been cured, after he had been given up 
by the physicians, in ten months by the grace of the lady’. 
For although tradition and belief attributed to each god a 
special sphere of activity and benevolence, suited to his 
nature and character, the power of the gods was regarded 
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as boundless, and capable of being exercised outside its proper 
limits, wherever the god pleased; every god was looked 
upon as 'always having the power to render aid of every 
kind, and was applied to for assistance, where he was near, 
where he was beneficent, where he was worshipped ’. 

In all cases in which the believer recognized the action 
of a higher power, he most naturally and instinctively attri- 
buted it to the particular god to whom he had been in the 
habit of praying from early youth, whose sanctity, authority 
and reputation were greatest in his own city or country, 
and whose power he believed he had already experienced. 
Thus Aristides had heard many persons say that the god 
Asclepius had saved them during a storm at sca by stretching 
out his hand to them. Asclepius was the patron deity not 
only of all those who repaired to his temple, but of all the 
inhabitants of the country round about Pergamus, and of 
other localities famous for his cult; such was the great Diana 
for Ephesus, Serapis for Alexandria, Pan for Panias, Leto 
for the whole of Lycia, the ' heavenly goddess’ of Carthage 
for North Africa, and so forth. Generally speaking, the god, 
whether of the highest or inferior rank, who was chiefly 
worshipped in each country, was its most natural helper 
in time of need. Pausanias (viii. 37, 8) speaking of a temple 
of Pan not far from Megalopolis in Arcadia, says: ‘ This Pan, 
equally with the most powerful of the gods, possesses the 
power of accomplishing men’s prayers and requiting the wicked 
as they deserve’ (Frazers translation). At Stratonicea 
the divinity chiefly worshipped next to Zeus (Panameros or 
Panemerios) was Hecate. Both had saved the town from the 
greatest dangers in ancient times; hence (according to a 
document still extant) the town council resolved that every 
day thirty boys of good family, clad in white and crowned 
with wreaths of olive, should sing a hymn of praise to the 
accompaniment of the citara in the council-house, where 
their statues had been erected. -Beside the gods, heroes 
were worshipped in all Greek countries, as has been already 
observed ; each district probably had its special protector 
and helper in time of need, whose sphere of activity, being 
confined to a small area, was all the more put to the proof 
and recognized within those limits. However doubtful the 
claims of these heroes to reverence might originally have 
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been, if their cults had once gained a footing, they maintained 
it with remarkable tenacity ; as is shown in the case of Anti- 
nous. We do not know whether the worship at Athens 
(in the second century A.D.) of the physician Aristomachus 
as the ‘ physician hero’ existed ata later period. In Lucian’s 
time, sacrifice was still offered to the Scythian Toxaris, who was 
supposed to have saved Athens from a severe epidemic, 
and his gravestone cured those suffering from fever. At 
Chalcis in Euboea, in Plutarch’s time, a pricst was appointed 
for Titus Ouinctius Flamininus, sacrifice was offered to the 
latter, and a panegyric in verse sung in his honour. ‘There 
were temples and priests of Alexander the Great not only 
in Alexandria, but in many other places. As late as the 
sixth century the inhabitants of the oasis of Augila in 
the interior of Marmarica offered sacrifice to him, and a 
large number of temple slaves was devoted to his service ; 
Justinian converted them, and built a church of the Virgin 
Mary for them. In the time of Pausanias, not only was 
sacrifice offered to the Olvmpian victor Theagenes as a god 
in 'Thasos, but in other places in Greek and barbarian lands his 
statues were revered and healed sicknesses. Reverence 
often attached to a special statue of the hero, which was said 
to have proved its miraculous power. At Alexandria in the 
Troad there were several statues of the 'hero Neryllinus ' 
(probably Marcus Suillius Nerullinus, consul in 50, who 
administered the province of Asia as proconsul about 67-70) ; 
one of these was supposed to heal sicknesses and deliver 
oracles; sacrifice was offered to it, and it was covered with 
gold and crowned with garlands. Sometimes the belief in 
the miraculous power of a statue was limited to the inmates 
of the house where it stood ; small coins and plates of silver, 
sometimes fastened with wax to its legs, were thankofferings 
from those who had been cured of fever by its aid ; impious 
slaves, who attempted to steal these pious gifts, were most 
cruelly put to death. 

A belief which never doubted the repeated and super- 
natural revelations of the divine power and goodness was 
of course all the more ready to recognize the ruling hand 
of Providence in all the events of life which appeared quite 
natural or accidental to the sober-minded. The miracle, 
properly so called, was also nothing but one of the manifes- 
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tations of this power which incessantly interfered with the 
course of life and nature, although no doubt the most striking 
and convincing of them. It marked, as it were, the culmi- 
nating point attained by a hundred-fold gradations of imper- 
ceptible transitions; thus, there was nothing fixed about 
the idea of a miracle, its recognition was subjective, condi- 
tioned by the feclings of those who believed in it, and therc- 
fore infinitely varied. Since the gods alone could perform 
miracles, it was from them alone that blessings could come, 
whether great or small. Epictetus, rebuking the Academi- 
cians, who questioned the existence of the gods, says: ‘ Grate- 
ful indeed are men and modest, who, if they do nothing else, 
are daily eating bread and yet are shameless enough to say, 
we do not know if there is a Demeter or her daughter Perse- 
phoné or a Pluto (the corn deities) ; not to mention that they 
are enjoying the night and the day, the seasons of the year, 
and the stars, and the sea and the land, and the co-operation 
of mankind, and yet they are not moved in any degree by 
these things ; and do not trouble themselves about the disas- 
trous influence that their doubts may have on the morality 
of other men” (Discourses, i. 20, 32; chiefy from, ones 
translation). 

Certainly many of the Stoics denied the efficacy of prayer, 
or, like Marcus Aurelius, advised men to leave themselves 
in the hands of the gods and only to pray for what was really 
good. Similarly Juvenal: The gods love man more than 
he loves himself; they know, when in our blindness we pray 
for a wife or the birth of a son, what will be the consequence 
for us if our prayer be granted; if you must ask for some- 
thing, let it be for a sound mind inasound body. The younger 
Pliny says that the gods rejoice more in the innocence of 
worshippers than in elaborate prayers; the man who enters 
their temples with a pure heart is more agreeable to them 
than one who rccites a carefully prepared litany. 

But such admonitions only confirm the general use of 
prayer, and no one can doubt that the majority of believers 
not only addressed themselves to the gods in all their anxieties 
and undertakings, but also paid them reverence and thanks in 
regular prayers, and commended themselves and others to 
their protection. Seneca even combined a belief in [ate 
with a belief in prayers being granted. The voices of those 
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offering prayers and vows would not be heard everywhere, 
if it was not known that the gods not only bestowed benefits 
of their own free will, but also in answer to prayers. They 
have left so many things uncertain that the use of prayers 
and vows may prove bencficial. Persius, like Juvenal, has 
made the foolish prayers of the majority the subject of a 
satire. It is not the sculptor, says Martial, but the man 
who prays that shows the gods as they really are (kind and 
mereiful). Plutarch thought it his special duty to warn 
men not to believe that the prayer alone is everything ; it 
will not be heard, nor can the help of the gods be expected, 
unless men help themselves. When the Jews besicged in 
Jerusalem gave no sign of movement on the Sabbath, even 
when the Romans were setting up ladders to storm the walls, 
they were paralysed by the bonds of superstition. God is 
the hope of courage and strength, not an exeuse for cowar- 
dice. The pilot on a stormy sea no doubt prays that he may 
escape, and calls upon the saviour god, but at the same time 
he guides the helm, lets down the yards, and shortens sail. 

The immense number of monuments and inscriptional 
stones of a religious character, scattered throughout the vast 
Roman empire, would alone be sufficient to prove, beyond 
all possible doubt, that during this period the gods were 
always regarded as the source of all blessings and the averters 
of all evils and dangers. These monuments attest most 
emphatical that the belief in an omnipresent Providence, 
directing the course of the world and human destinies, exer- 
cised by the gods who had been worshipped from time immc- 
morial, as wellas by those who had only become known in modern 
or more recent times, continued to flourish in the minds of 
the various populations and afforded consolation and hope 
in times of need and affliction of every kind to high and low, 
to learned and simple alike. A considerable part of these 
prayers, vows, thanksgivings and offerings of homage and 
adoration may certainly owe its origin to the outward obser- 
vance of the forms of the prevailing cults, to the unreflecting 
force of habit or to conscious hypocrisy, but in most cases 
these stones afford just as many proofs beyond suspicion 
of a sincere, naive and dcep-seated belief. A few examples 
will be sufficient to give a clear idea of the nature of this 
belief. 
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In accordance with the essence of polytheism, reverence, 
prayers and thanks were as a rule addressed not to the whole 
body of divine powers, but only (as in the cult of the saints) 
to individual divinities, chosen partly with reference to 
their sphere of influence and the special efficacy and gifts 
attributed to them, partly for local and individual reasons. 
The last cannot, of course, always be indicated with certainty. 
When a contractor for imperial and state buildings offers 
thanks to the ‘sacred, heavenly good goddess’ (Bona Dea), 
for that with her assistance he has successfully carried an 
arm of the Claudian aqueduct underground, and at the same 
time shows his gratitude by restoring an old and ruined 
chapel, the ‘good goddess’ in this case, as frequently, is 
regarded as the protectress of the locality or building. On 
a stone near Coblenz, belonging at the latest to the age of 
the Antonines, a certain person thanks Mars for deliver- 
ance from frightful mental and bodily tortures ; the reference 
here is certainly to a national Celtic divinity. 

As a matter of course, thanks and prayers were addressed 
times without number to the national and local divinities, 
rather than to those whose sphere of influence embraced 
the favour solicited. Thus, at Smyrna, on one occasion 
thanks were offered for deliverance from an epidemic, not to 
the healing gods but to the river god Mcles. A certain 
person set up a statue or a sanctuary at a cost of 8,000 ses- 
terces (about £70) tothe genius of a town in Numidia, on the 
spot ' where he had experienced the aid of his divine power ’. 
Of course, not only natives but also strangers worshipped 
the divinity within whose sphere of influence they sojourned, 
and commended themselves to his or her protection. A 
Roman merchant, who traded in delicate pottery with Britain, 
fulfils a vow on the island of Walcheren to the local goddess 
Nehalennia ‘for the preservation of his wares in good con- 
dition’. Titus Pomponius Victor, an official of the imperial 
household, who was stationed as procurator of the impcrial 
domains at Axima in the Graian Alps (on the road from 
Lemens to Aosta) and probably had to take numerous jour- 
neys in connexion with his duties, addresses an elegant thanks- 
giving prayer in verse to the forest god Silvanus (whose 
image was enclosed in the hollow of a sacred oak as a natural 
forest chapel) for the protection hitherto afforded to him; 
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at the same time he promises to dedicate a thousand large 
trees to him, if he brings him back safe and sound to Rome 
with his family. 

We have already mentioned the worship of the non- Roman 
native divinities in the northern and western provinces by 
Roman settlers or traders. Of the Celtic gods one of the 
greatest was Belenus, identified with Apollo; he was wor- 
shipped in all Celtic districts and even beyond amongst the 
Romans, as is shown by votive inscriptions found at Autun, 
Vienne, Venice and Aquileia. When the emperor Maximin 
(in 238) was besieging Aquileia with all his forces, the courage 
of the defenders was sustained by confidence in the aid of 
the native god Belenus; the besiegers also often saw his 
form hovering over the city. Herodian leaves it in doubt, 
whether he actually appeared to them or whether it was 
only an attempt to palliate the shame of their defeat by 
the fiction of his miraculous assistance. Yet he adds, ' the 
unexpected result makes anything credible’; and even a 
conscious fabrication in such a case shows the extent of the 
belief in the visible assistance of the gods, otherwise it would 
have had no meaning. 

Travellers and wanderers in a foreign land also prayed 
to the local gods and performed their devotions at every 
place that was sacred to them. Pious wanderers, says Apu- 
leius, lingered on their journey wherever they found a sacred 
grove or an altar crowned with flowers, a cave shaded by 
foliage, an oak hung with horns of sacrificial victims, a beech 
adorned with their skins, an enclosed hillock, a stump of a 
tree carved with an axe in the form of a statue, a plot of grass 
smoking with sacrificial libations, a stone moistened with 
fragrant essences. If the stranger performed his devotions 
at these centres of a simply local cult, the divine power which 
showed its authority in great natural phenomena the more 
irresistibly called for adoration. A Roman volunteer at 
Remagen fulfilled his vow ‘to Jupiter mightiest and best, 
to the genius of the place, and to the Rhine’, according to 
a stone set up in the year 190 (not the only one of this kind). 
But everywhere in a foreign country those who were exposed 
to the dangers and vicissitudes of the journey were doubly 
‘mindful of the gods’, certainly including the native ones. 
A stone at Urbisaglia has preserved the memory of a present, 
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which an imperial freedman, Titus Flavius Maximus, sent 
from the east ‘to the gods and goddesses of Urbssalvia ’. 
On the other hand, at Nemausus (Nimes) a primipilus, a 
native of Berytus, fulfils his vow to the god of his native 
place, the Jupiter of Heliopolis, but also to the god Nemausus. 
For a man always felt most directly called upon to worship 
the gods in whose neighbourhood he found himself; hence 
the inscriptions of travellers, commending themselves to the 
protection and favour of the native divinities, are numerous. 
The primeval, colossal sanctuaries of Egypt appear to have 
produced the most overwhelming effect upon the religious 
feelings of foreign visitors, as is shown by rock-hewn in- 
scriptions on temples, obelisks, pylones (gateways), ctc., in 
most places on either side of the Nile. At Talmis (Kalabsheh) 
in Nubia a number of Roman centurions and soldiers posted 
there offer homage to the sun-god Mandulis worshipped in 
that district, in an inscription (year 84) in the forecourt oí 
his temple. 

But the gods were, of course, frequently called upon as 
gods of a special activity, because, and in so far as they mani- 
fested it in a certain place. Thus, for example, at Alba 
Julia (Carlsburg on the Marosch) a Roman veteran fulfils 
his vow ‘ after a vision’, also in the name of his wife and 
daughter ‘ to Aesculapius and Hygiea and the other healing 
gods and goddesses of this place’, in gratitude for the res- 
toration of his eyesight. In many cases the efficiency of the 
god was limited to a definite locality. Thus, the thanks of 
patients cured in a bath are naturally addressed to the nymphs 
of the spring ; in many baths votive tablets of Roman visitors 
have been found, at Ischia for Apollo and ‘ the nymphs of 
the nitre-springs’. Other healing springs, near which in- 
scriptions to the nymphs have been found, are e.g. those of 
Les Fumades (dépt. du Gard), Varasdin-Teplitz, Tiffcrs 
near Cilli, Bagnéres de Bigorre, Loprésti haspól, and others. 
A votive tablet found near the hot springs at Vif 1s dedicated 
to ' the spirits of the eternal fire’. At the baths of Hercules 
(as they are still called) in Transylvania, thanks are offered 
to the ' health-bringing Hercules’, as the god who on his 
wanderings through the world discovered all the hot springs, 
A hunter, who had been cured of a swelling in the joints 
(the result of a bite from an Etruscan wild boar) by the baths 
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ot Solfatara near Tivoli, to show his gratitude for being able 
to mount his horse again, set up an equestrian statue of him- 
self in marble to the goddess of the spring (Lymfa). The 
nymphs were also thanked for the discovery of new springs 
(or their divinities were worshipped as ' the new’ or ' newly 
discovered ' nymphs), or for the reappearance of a dried-up 
spring. A magistrate of Lambaesis in Numidia dedicated 
an altar in token of special rejoicing, because in the year 
he held office the nymph ‘ had given our city Lambaesis an 
abundant supply of water’. An inscription at Auzia in 
Maurctania announces the offering of a sacrificial gift to the 
mountain spirit, ‘ who wards off the violence of the storms 
from our native town’. Near the old marble quarries of 
Martignac in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees a votive tab- 
let records the thanks of two Roman contractors or proprietors 
‘who first quarried and carried out from them columns 20 
feet long ', ' to Silvanus and the spirits of the Numidian moun- 
tains’. A cavalry officer serving in Britain, who fulfilled 
his vow to Silvanus, because he had aided him to cateh a 
mighty wild boar, which had escaped all his predecessors, 
certainly imagined that the forest god had his home in this 
particular wood. Wood-sawyers and timber-merchants also 
worshipped him. About the time of Trajan a legate of the 
seventh legion set up in its standing quarters (? Leon in 
Asturia or Gallicia) a temple to Diana, ‘in order that he 
might be able to hit with the javelin the flying deer, the 
stag, the bristly boar, and the breed of forest horses’, and 
offered her from the spoils of the chase boars’ teeth, stags’ 
horns and a bear’s skin. Inscriptions in various places 
in Spain offer thanks to the goddess of Turobriga for recovery 
of health, some one in Emerita in Lusitania also appeals 
to her to punish the thief who has stolen six tunics, two linen 
overcoats, a shirt, etc. Some one who has lost a ring promises 
half of it as a present to the god Nodon (in the south-west 
of Britain), if he recovers it. In a very ungrammatical sen- 
tence he adds: ‘If amongst those who now have the ring 
there js any one named Senecianus, do not permit him to 
enjoy health, until he brings the ring to thy temple’. 
Although the number of the gods, who were invoked either 
in all cases or at least by preference in definite places was 
exceedingly large, since it was at least equivalent to the 
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number of tle more respected sanctuaries and centres of 
worship, yet on the other hand every god was everywhere 
solicited for the assistance or the gift, which he above all 
other gods was believed to be able to grant. This holds 
good not only of the greater gods, but also of the inferior 
and the least important. Even the cult of those countless 
protecting and auxiliary powers of the old Roman religion, 
whose action was restricted to definite cases or to certain 
spheres, and whose functions, according to the Christian 
belief, were performed by angels, continued to hold its ground 
under numerous forms. Of course, we cannot expect to 
find a great amount of cvidence for the worship of these 
very subordinate protecting spirits, who only act at intervals. 
Yet, as Tertullian assures us that the day on which the child 
was able to stand on its legs for the first time was always 
sacred to the goddess Statina, we may assume that others 
of those divinities, who watched over the most critical moments 
of human life, still lived on in the popular belief. Waggoners 
and muleteers still swore by the (originally Celtic) goddess 
of horses, Epona, whose little chapel was usually in a niche 
of the main girder which supported the roof of the stable. 
lhere her image was crowned on feast days with roses and 
other flowers; images representing her, for use in stables, 
are still in existence. In places where foul or suffocating 
vapours ascended from the ground (Beneventum, Cremona) 
worship was offered to the goddess Mefitis. 

But, however firmly the people clung to these countless 
ministering divinities, since their less important but clearly 
defined activity brought them nearer to a section of the 
faithful, whose longing for intercourse with the supernatural 
world they were better able to satisfy than the superior 
gods, whose omnipotence and majesty rather kept the human 
heart at a respectful distance ; yet the latter, as most power- 
ful governors of the world and special agents of Providence, 
still continued to be the most ardently worshipped and the 
most universally invoked. Everywhere the soldier prayed 
to father Mars, the mariner to Neptune, the merchant, the 
tradesman and the careful householder to Mercury, ‘ the 
dispenser and preserver of profits’, the artist and artisan 
to Minerva, the countryman to Ceres, women with child 
to Diana and Lucina; parted lovers (in Greece at least) to 
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the god of love; in one of Plutarch's dialogues one of the 
speakers tells how his parents, soon after their marriage, 
which bad been long delayed in consequence of a family 
quarrel, made a pilgrimage to Thespiae, in accordance with a 
vow each had made to sacrifice to Eros. The more extended 
their sphere of influence and the more general their worship, 
the more frequently the gods were appealed to. In the East, 
the aid of Heracles, the invincible, who overcame all terrors 
and dangers, was invoked in all perils by land and sea, and 
in sickness. 

Undoubtedly, however, prayers were most commonly 
addressed to the supreme god, asthe thunderer, the lightning 
hurler, the lord of storms and of the clear sky ; in times of 
drought, processions of women, barefooted and with dishevelled 
hair, ascended a hill and prayed to him for rain. On the 
mountain heights where he was worshipped, as Jupiter of 
Vesuvius, of the Apennines, etc., he was felt to be less remote 
from man. At the top of the Great St. Bernard pass, a district 
whose inhabitants (the Celtic Veragri) in Hannibal's time 
worshipped the god Poeninus, up to the eleventh century 
there stood, between the hospice (dedicated to St. Bernard 
in 926) and the lake (frozen during eight months of the year), 
in which numerous offerings and coins have been found, 
the recently discovered temple of Jupiter, from which the 
mountain was formerly called Mont Joux (mons Jovis). 
There, ‘where the terrors of the mountains confront the 
wanderer to a far greater extent than on the other passes ’, 
in addition to 1,600 coins and numerous other offerings, fifty 
bronze votive tablets have been found presented by soldiers 
and other Roman travellers, who fulfilled their vows to Jupiter 
Poeninus, mightiest and best, for their safe journey and 
return. But his almighty will not only controlled nature ; 
he was the ‘controller of things human and divine and lord 
of destinies ', and in that capacity guardian, preserver, victor, 
god of battles and bringer of peace, consummator of every 
enterprise, saviour in all times of need and danger. Every 
interest, great or small, public or private, was commended 
to him; his omnipotence was revealed in every event. A 
high official of senatorial rank fulfils his vow to Jupiter in 
Campania, ‘because in this place he has been preserved 
from imminent danger and has recovered his health’; a 
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steward of the distinguished family of the Roscii performs 
a vow to him as the preserver of the property of this family 
(in the neighbourhood of Brescia) At Apollonia in Phrygia 
a Galatian dedicated an altar to him, with two oxen in relief, 
because he had preserved the life of men and cattle in time 
of famine, led him back in safety to his native land, and 
bestowed fame upon his son amongst the Trocmi. An inhabi- 
tant of Apulum (Carlsburg on the Marosch) fulfilled his vow 
' jn return for his own safety and that of his relatives ', because 
he had been delivered from the violence of the Carpi, who 
in the third century frequently invaded the province of Dacia. 

In the Etruscan town of Tuder ' an infamous slave of the 
commune with frightful cunning' had buried a tablet with 
the names of all the decuriones (town councillors), in order 
to ‘devote’ them to the powers of the under-world. But 
the supreme god had revealed the crime, handed over the 
perpetrator to punishment, and delivered the town and 
citizens from the fear of the danger that threatened. In 
return for this, a freedman specially distinguished by the 
town made a vow for the prosperity of the town, the town 
council and the people of Tuder, ‘to Jupiter greatest and 
best, guardian and preserver ’. 

It would be superfluous to multiply examples taken from 
Roman inscriptional stones; those already given will suffice 
to make clear the nature of the belief in a Providence exer- 
cised by the gods. The number and variety of these stones, 
found throughout all parts of the Roman world, justify the 
assumption that the belief to which they bear witness ex- 
tended over an equally large area. Even supposing that a 
considerable number of these memorials may be the work 
of unbelievers or indifferentists, who desired to support the 
prevailing forms of cult by recognizing them or at least not 
opposing them, on the other hand such concessions or 
compromises could only have bcen possible in the face of 
a belief whose predominance was undisputed. Against the 
fact of this predominance there is no scintilla of evidence 
in the entire Greek and Roman literature of the period, 
but much that expressly and irrefutably confirms it. In 
view of the great progress of Epicureanism, it is certainly 
credible that the number of those who disbelieved in a Provi- 
dence was considerable, but it was no more possible then 
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than at any other time even for the most careful and far- 
seeing observers to define even approximately the numbers 
of unbelievers and believers respectively. The vague expres- 
sions of authors, who in a general way discuss contemporary 
religious affairs, add nothing to our knowledge. Statements 
such as that of Pliny, that some men take no account of 
the gods and that blind chance is reverenced as a divinity ; 
or of Juvenal, that in the opinion of many everything depends 
upon chance, no one rules the world, but nature herself orders 
the course of events; or of Philo the Jew, that many believe 
that everything in the world moves without superior guidance 
by virtue of its innate force, and that the laws and customs, 
the rights and duties of men have been established solely 
by human intelligence—such statements are only an inaccu- 
rate paraphrase of the Epicurean doctrine, which, as endorsing 
the opinion that chance prevails in human affairs, Tacitus 
also sets against the Stoic belief in Providence. The wide- 
spread belief in an unalterable Fatum, attested by him as 
well as by Pliny, by no means excludes the belief in Provi- 
dence; the Stoic school also, as is woll-known, succeeded 
in combining the two. In Plutarch, also, who (in his De 
Superstitione) treated superstition and unbelief as aberrations 
in opposite directions from true piety, by atheists are chiefly 
to be understood Epicureans. There is no indication of the 
numerical relation between them and believers, but if Plu- 
tarch, whose religious tendencies were so closely akin to 
superstition, nevertheless declares atheism to be the less 
harmful error, we can hardly believe that he feared any peril 
to religion from its diffusion. Had the spread of the materi- 
alistic view of the world been calculated to arouse anxiety 
and offend the pious, Plutarch would hardly have recognized 
it as a natural reaction against excessive superstition and 
handled it so tenderly. 

That belief in the gods was general and unbelievers few 
and far between, is asserted not only by Maximus of Tyre 
but also by Apuleius : ' the ignorant masses, uninitiated into 
philosophy, void of holiness and true knowledge, destitute 
of piety, without a share in truth, treat the gods without 
respect, partly with ovcr-anxious reverence, partly with 
insolent disdain, some through superstition, others through 
unbelief, some full of fear, others full of self-complacency. 
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For most people worship the whole company of gods, dwelling 
high up in aether, far removed from contact with men, but 
not in the right way ; all people fear them, but through ignor- 
ance; few deny their existence, and these from godlessness '. 
According to this, at that time at least the number of atheists 
and materialists, although in itself considerable, only formed 
a small minority as compared with the large number of be- 
lievers. This view is in the main confirmed by Lucian, 
whose evidence in this case carries all the more weight, since 
he would undoubtedly have preferred to be able to state the 
contrary. The gods, uneasy about the future of their cult, 
are present at a public debate between an Epicurean who 
denies, and a Stoic who defends the belief in Providence. 
The latter is disgracefully worsted in argument. Then says 
Mercury : ' But what is the harm if a few return home with 
this conviction? For the number of those who hold the 
opposite opinion is great—the majority of the Hellenes, the 
mass of the people, and all barbarians’. 

However greatly the number of the gods of the ancient 
world may have been increased by the admission en nasse 
of oriental and barbarian divinities, no alteration took place 
in the relation of believers to the divinity. The increase 
and multiplication of divine personalities had rather faci- 
litated than impeded intercourse with the higher world for 
weak and helpless humanity, which, as Pliny correctly ob- 
serves, could only grasp the idea of the divinity by breaking 
it up into an infinite number of individuals. Not only did 
the belief in a Providence exercised by the gods continue 
to be indispensable to the vast majority of mankind, but 
without cessation it demanded and created the miracle ; 
and it was not women and the multitude alone, as the en- 
lightened Strabo thought, who felt the need of ' legends and 
miraculous tales’. It is to be hoped that our investigations 
have sufficiently shown that, throughout the domain of 
Graeco-Roman civilization, the world of gods, the result of 
the fusion of the two religions, on the whole maintained its 
sway, notwithstanding the reputation acquired by new impor- 
tations, and, in spite of all admixture, re-established its 
authority over the minds of men. 

In conclusion, we have still to consider the question of 
cult, the influence of which in continually strengthening 
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and reviving belief must be rated very highly. Even a 
complete inundation of the West by the religions of the East 
would never have eradicated the belief in the old gods, so 
long as their cults, which, most intimately connected with 
public and private life, consecrated and added solemnity 
to the most important crises in both, ever claiming attention 
and captivating the mind, the soul and the imagination in 
various ways, continued to exist everywhere in the traditional 
forms. So long as the temples ‘dignified by the personal 
presence of the divinities inhabiting them rather than dis- 
tinguished by ornament and enriched by gifts', invited 
men to prayer; so long as numerous solemnities, festivities, 
and religious ceremonies of all kinds (sacrifices, processions, 
and spectacles) continually and most emphatically recalled 
the power, greatness and glory of the gods and their relation 
to mankind ; so long was it impossible for human belief to 
turn aside from the paths prescribed for it by the venerable 
tradition of so many centuries and approved by countless 
generations as leading to truth. 

Not only is the persistence in late antiquity of all Greek 
and Roman cults of importance an undisputed fact, but also 
the retention of obscure and local cults, ceremonies, usages 
and forms which were no longer intelligible is amply attested 
in the case of so many different lands that, considering this 
extremely tenacious vitality of religious tradition, any great 
or essential diminution of it in the course of centuries appears 
on the whole inconceivable. 

The Roman ritual was preserved, at least in great measure, 
down to the last days of antiquity, in forms which owed 
their origin to a period anterior to the beginnings of Roman 
history, and are based upon those very ancient ideas of the 
world of gods prevalent in Latium long before the Roman 
religion was inundated by the Greek. The liturgical hynins, 
in part unintelligible even to the priests who year by year 
chanted them according to instructions, contained the in- 
vocations of the gods under the names given to them by 
the oldest settlers on the hills on the bank of the Tiber, now 
long since obsolete ; year in, year out, a religious ceremony, 
of equally high antiquity, was performed by the priests with 
the same punctilious accuracy. The stations (mansiones) 
for the procession of the priests called Salii, in which the 
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ancilia (sacred shields) were deposited for one night, were 
probably restored after' 382. The calendar of Philocalus 
(compiled in 354 from official sources) still specifies a con- 
siderable number of the religious festivals supposed to have 
been instituted by Numa (i.e. in existence from time immce- 
morial), as state festivals celebrated in Rome at that time. 
The oldest cults were just those which survived the longest, 
“when the more spiritual worships of historic times had 
long since fallen victims to the religion of the cross’; for 
instance, the procession on March 16 and 17 to the twenty- 
four chapels of the Argei (puppets of rushes or straw), which 
were hurled into the Tiber on May 13 (customs undoubtedly 
referring to the incoming and death of the spirit of spring) ; 
and the sacrifice of a horse (October equus) crowned with 
loaves (for whose head two of the oidest regions of the city 
contended) which took place at the harvest thanksgiving 
(October 15) on the Campus Martius. The equally ancicnt 
festival of Lupercalia lasted till 494, the day of its celebration 
(February 15) being changed by Pope Gelasius I into the 
festival of the purification of Mary. 

But the continuance for a thousand years of forms of cult, 
unaltered and as it were fossilized, is most clearly shown by 
the minutes of the fratres Arvales (the field-brethren), the 
only surviving acts of a religious association. This brother- 
hood, usually composed in imperial times of men of the high- 
est rank and the emperors themselves, celebrated in May a 
three days’ festival in honour of the ‘divine goddess’ (Dea 
Dia, a very old name for the maternal earth-goddess, dis- 
penser of the blessing of corn) to secure the growth of the seed 
then beginning to sprout, in her sacred grove of primeval 
trees as yet untouched by the axe, situated five miles from 
IXome on the road to Campania. Whenever an iron axe was 
uscd within the precincts of the grove; when a tree was 
blown down, or fell from decay or was struck by lightning ; 
whenever, in fact, any iron implement was brought into it, 
a propitiatory offering was necessary ; the prohibition of the 
use of iron is to be explained by the fact that at the time to 
which these ritual laws go back, the metal was unknown. 
Among the solemnities of the sccond day of the festival, the 
priests shut themselves up in the temple and touched certain 
pots, with fervent prayers and adjurations. The most recent 
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discoveries in the grove of the Arvales have brought to light 
potsherds of rudest manufacture, fashioned by hand without 
the aid of the potter’s wheel, which are only found else- 
where in Latium under the peperin (i.e. the lava of the long- 
extinct volcanoes of the Alban mountain rango). ' They were 
evidently the pots for boiling the grain, at a time when corn, 
instead of being made into bread, was beaten to a pulp’. 
Later in the day, the priests, after all who were not members 
of the college had left the temple, shut themselves up in the 
sanctuary, tucked up their tunics for the dance, and sang or 
recited a prayer to Mars and the Lares (or Lases) to avert 
destruction ‘in Latin which must have been obsolete 400 
years before Cicero, and was as unintelligible to them as the 
Kyrie Eleison to the sacristan ; for which reason the service- 
book was handed to each priest beforehand by the attend- 
ants’. The text of this litany, contained in a protocol 
drawn up in 218 during the reign of Heliogabalus (Elagaba- 
lus) is the oldest known document in the Latin language. 
At that time perhaps a thousand years had passed since the 
‘ field-brethren ' had invoked Dea Dia for the first time. In 
the course of these thousand years, the face of the inhabited 
world was almost entirely changed. The city on the Tiber, 
once a country village, had become the centre of a world- 
empire; its morning and noon had passed, its evening was at 
hand. The occupant of the throne set up by Augustus was a 
priest of the sun from Syria, a thoroughly despised and fre- 
quently humiliated country. And yet still could be heard the 
ancient chant, the words of which the kings of Romce had once 
listened to with reverence— 


Help us, O Lases! 
O Mars, Mars, let not death and destruction overtake so many ! 
Be sated, O cruel Mars! 


In the rest of Italy, also, very ancient local cults held their 
ground with the same tenacity against all destructive influ- 
ences; in upper Italy Celtic, in the district of Verona Rae- 
tian, in Toscana Etruscan, especially the cult of Nortia, the 
goddess of destiny, at Volsinii (Bolsena). Juvenal speaks of 
Nortia as the patron goddess of Sejanus, who was a native of 
Volsinii, and as late as the fourth century the Volsinian 
Rufius Festus Avienus (proconsul of Africa 366, of Achaia 
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372, and a poct of reputo) calls himself a worshipper of Nortia. 
Similarly, other families from Italian towns who had settled 
in Rome clung to their native cults, the Turpiliani to that of 
Feronia, chiefly worshipped at Terracina and Soracté, but 
also at many other places in Italy. The goddess Vacuna, by 
whose ruined temple in the neighbourhood of his Sabine farm 
Horace dictated the epistle to his friend Aristius Fuscus, was 
worshipped at several places in Sabine territory ; her most 
famous sanctuary was a grove in the plain of Rieti, where the 
Velino flows into the Veline lake. On the other hand, the 
reputation of other local divinities, like that of the aldermen 
of small towns, as Tertullian scoffingly remarks, did not ex- 
tend beyond the outskirts; thus the cult of Delventinus was 
limited to Casinum, of Numiternus to Atina, of Visidianus 
to Narnia, of Ancharia to Asculum, of Valentia to Ocricu- 
lum, of Hostia to Sutrium. A temple of the goddess Cupra 
in the town of the same name on the coast of Picenum was 
restored by Hadrian. Curious festivals, attended by crowds 
of pilgrims and sightseers from all quarters, and singular 
usages continued in existence in different places. As late as 
the time of Marcus Aurelius the priesthood of Diana of Nemi 
was bestowed upon the man who, after he had broken oft a 
branch from a certain tree in her grove, slew the holder of the 
office for the time being in a duel ; at that time the candidates 
for this reward of blood were runaway slaves. 

The astonishingly numerous and manifold local cults, in 
great part also dating from remote antiquity, often singular, 
sometimes barbarous and even horrible, which continued 
to exist in Greece, are known to us chiefly from Plutarch, 
Pausanias, and inscriptional monuments. Some character- 
istic examples will be sufficient to show the superabundance 
and manysidedness of the Greek cults, and the amazing ten- 
acity with which immemorial traditions held their ground. 
At Patrae, the festival of Artemis Laphria was celebrated in 
the following manner. Round the large sacrificial altar green 
trunks of trees, each sixteen ells long, were planted in a circle 
within which piles of the driest wood were heaped up. On the 
first day a magnificent procession took place, in which the 
maiden priestess of Artemis, on a car drawn by stags, brought 
up the rcar. On the second day the sacrifice took place, to 
which both the township and individuals vied with cach other 
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in contributing. All the victims were thrown alive on the 
altar, consisting of edible birds, wild boars, deer, roe, wolves 
and bears and their cubs; then the fire was lighted. If a 
bear or other animal succeeeded in getting loose and escaping, 
it was at once dragged back again, yet no one was ever injured 
by any of these animals. 

In the same town, an image of Dionysus Aesymnetes 
(‘president ’) was worshipped; it was enclosed in a chest 
which, according to the legend, had been carried away from 
Troy at the time of its capture. Nine men, chosen by the 
people from the most distinguished inhabitants, and the same 
number of women, conducted the service. On a fixed night 
during the festival, the priest carried the chest out of the 
temple. Then all the children went out of the city to the 
river Meilichus, their heads crowned with ears of corn. 
According to the legend, it was in this manner that the children 
who were sacrificed to Artemis were crowned in olden times. 
They deposited the crowns at the feet of Artemis, bathed in 
the river, wreathed their heads with ivy, and then repaired 
to the temple of Dionysus. Near the river Crathis there 
was a sanctuary of ‘the broad-bosomed earth-goddess ' 
with a very old image of wood. The priestesses were obliged 
to live a chaste life, and those appointed to the office must 
have known only one man. The truth of their declara- 
tion was proved by a draught of bulls blood; those who 
failed to stand the ordeal were instantly punished. When 
several candidates were equally qualified, the selection was 
decided by lot. At Titané in Sicyonia there was a temple of 
Asclepius, much frequented by sick persons who lived in the 
neighbourhood ; inside the temple precincts stood some old 
cypress trees. Only the head, hands and feet of the image were 
to be seen; the rest of the body was wrapped in a woollen 
shirt and cloak. A statue of Hygiea (Health) by its side was 
completely covered with women’s hair, cut off in honour of 
the goddess, and with strips of Babylonian raiment. Hard 
by was an altar of the winds, to which the priest offered sacri- 
fice one night inevery year, at the same time secretly throwing 
victims into four pits to assuage the fury of the winds; he 
also sang incantations, composed, it was said, by the old 
enchantress Medea. At Troezen, near the temple of the 
Muses, there was an altar of Sleep, to whom sacrifice was 
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offered as well as to the Muses, since this god was said to be 
their greatest favourite. But the chief object of worship at 
Troezen was Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, to whom a 
magnificent temple was erected. The inhabitants denicd that 
he had met his death by being dragged along by his horses ; 
they asserted that hc had been carried up to heaven, wherc hc 
was to be seen in the constellation Auriga (Charioteer). His 
priest held office for life, and a yearly festival was celebrated in 
his honour; every maiden cut off a lock of her hair before 
marriage and deposited it in his temple. At the festivals of 
Dionysus the outward signs of religious frenzy, the cating of 
raw meat, the strangling and tearing to pieces of snakes by 
the Bacchantes still continued. The shedding of human blood, 
obligatory in certain cults, was a survival of human sacrifice. 
According to the legend credited by Pausanias, the image of 
Artemis Orthia at Sparta was the very onc that Orestes had 
carried off from the temple at Tauri; the goddess still required 
her altar to be sprinkled with human blood, for which purpose 
youths were still flogged at her altar till they bled. The 
priestess held the little wooden image of the goddess in her 
arm; if the scourgers flogged a boy lightly owing to his 
beauty or rank, it grew so heavy that she could not carry it. 
Plutarch says that even in his time many died under the blows ; 
those who bore the flogging most unflinchingly were distin- 
guished for life by the title of ‘conqucrors at the altar.’ At 
Alea in Arcadia, during a festival of Dionysus, women were 
flogged in obedience to an utterance of the Delphic oracle. 
At Orchomenus in Bocotia, at the Agrionia, the priest of 
Dionysus, sword in hand, every year pursued the supposed 
female descendants of the curse-laden daughters of Minyas ; 
he was at liberty to kill the woman whom he caught, as the 
priest Zoilus actually did in Plutarch's time. But this pious 
frenzy brought down the wrath of the gods not only upon 
Zoilus, who died of a horrible disease, but also upon the city, 
which was grievously afflicted ; the inhabitants deprived tlic 
family of Zoilus of the priesthood, which was subsequently 
conferred by election. According to Lactantius, human 
sacrifices were offered to Zeus in Cyprus, until Hadrian for- 
bade them ; even under Marcus Aurclius it was believed that 
they were secretly offered to Zeus Lycacus in Arcadia. In 
Rhodes, also, a human victim is said to have been offered to 
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Cronus every year, usually a criminal deserving of death (as 
at the festival of Jupiter Latiaris in Rome). 

Our knowledge of the state of religion in Greece, down to the 
end of the second century and even later, as already observed, 
gives us the impression that the intrusion of new foreign cults 
no more affected or changed the essential character of the 
native cults than the introduction of the worship of Adonis, 
Cybele and Ammon in earlier times. And yet the rites of the 
Egyptian divinities, Isis, Osiris and Serapis (introduced at 
least as early as the fourth century B.c.) enjoyed a great popu- 
larity and reputation on the Greek continent as well as the 
islands. About the time of the birth of Christ, the worship of 
the Syrian Aphrodite and of the Syrian Adad and Atergatis 
(sun-god and earth-goddess) were associated with these in 
Delos; traces of Mithras worship have been found in Athens 
and Thera; and Lucian's jokes about the motley crowd of 
gods makes it probable that many other eastern gods had 
found a home in Greece. Bendis, Anubis, Mithras and others 
are present at the discussion concerning Providence. In 
much-frequented harbours at least, such as Corinth and 
Rhodes, foreign cults must have been numerous, while in the 
desolate and unvisited interior the old cults probably main- 
tained a more or less exclusive ascendancy. [If it is certain 
that countless old Roman and Greek cults continued to exist 
in the times of the theocrasy, it is no less certain that regular 
participation in religious worship was everywhere so general, 
that entire omission of the usual sacred rites gave offence or 
attracted attention as exceptional. The philosopher Demo- 
nax was even accused at Athens, since no one ever saw him offer 
sacrifice and he alone had not been initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries; yet he knew how to calm the storm that threat- 
ened him in the assembly, where many had stones ready to hurl 
at him. Sicinius Aemilianus of Oea, the accuser of Apuleius, 
was called Mezentius (the name of the well-known ' despiser 
of the gods ' in Virgil) for his notorious impiety. He had never 
prayed to a god, never entered a temple; when he passed a 
sanctuary, he never so much as showed his respect by kissing 
his hand. He never even offered a portion of the harvest nor 
the firstlings of the flock to the gods of the country, who clothed 
and nourished him ; his property contained no sanctuary, no 
grove, nor consecrated ground. Those who had visited it 
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declared that not even a stone was to be seen sprinkled with 
fragrant essences nor a branch of a tree hung with garlands. 
Martial commended the sanctuaries on his little property at 
Nomentum to the care of a certain Marius, to whom he had 
transferred it ; the pines and holm-oaks dedicated to the Fauns, 
the altars of Jupiter and Silvanus (‘ often stained with the 
blood of a lamb or a goat ’) erected by the inexperienced hand 
of the bailiff ; further, chapels or temples of Diana and Mars and 
a laurel-grove sacred to Flora. He hoped that Marius, when 
offering sacrifice, would also commend him to the care of the 
gods and beg them to grant both what one of them might wish. 
From youth upwards familiarity with an enormous number of 
forms of ritual exercised an irresistible influence on Roman 
life. Children of tender years, says Prudentius (end of the 
fourth century) tasted the sacrificial meal, saw the smoke- 
begrimed images of the Lares sprinkled with fragrant essences, 
their mothers praying anxiously before the statue of the god- 
dess of destiny with the cornu copie (horn of plenty), and, 
while still in their nurses’ arms, kissed the images of the gods 
and addressed them in childish prayers. 

The universal practice of sacrificing on all joyful occasions 
is amply attested for all classes of society. Persius ridicules 
property owners who pray to Mercury for the increase of their 
live stock, and at the same time diminish it by the frequent 
sacrifice of heifers. Whenever a senator was promoted to 
consular rank, ‘the fore-court of the palace smoked with the 
blood of young steers’. During the absence of Augustus from 
Rome a senator named Rufus, in a moment of intoxication, 
let slip the joke that all the bulls and calves prayed that he 
might never return. A similar jest concerning the prayers of 
the white cows during the campaigns of Marcus Aurelius has 
already been mentioned. Juvenal offered sacrifice for the 
deliverance of his friend Catullus from the perils of the sea to 
the three Capitoline divinities—two lambs and a young ox; 
had he been rich, he would have substituted a fat steer of noble 
breed for the ox. The fees paid by the faithful for admission 
to the temples, for the offering of the sacrifice, and the throw- 
ing in of the gift, often made the office of priest a very lucrative 
one; hence they were farmed on account of the state or 
community, and even sold by auction in some towns of Asia 
Minor (in Egypt this was done on account of the emperors as 
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successors of the Ptolemies). A tariff of the sacrificial fees 
is still in existence. One of the most remarkable results of 
the spread of Christianity in the province of Pontus (accord- 
ing to Pliny in his well-known letter to Trajan in the year 112) 
was that the temples, no doubt those of Amisus and the neigh- 
bouring localities in the first place, were almost deserted, the 
sacred festivals were not celebrated, and there was scarcely 
any demand for sacrificial victims. However, this state of 
affairs, which both surprised and disquieted Pliny, was some- 
what improved by the measures taken by him against the 
Christians. We may form some idea of the enormous extent 
to which animals were used for sacrificial purposes from the 
statement of Suetonius, that as a result of the general rejoic- 
ings at the accession of Caligula more than 160,000 victims 
were sacrificed in Rome alone in less than three months. Even 
in the time of Prudentius, the Sacred Way resounded with the 
bellowing of oxen driven to the Capitol for sacrifice. 

But above all, it is clear from the numerous inscriptional 
stones that have been preserved, that pious believers continued 
to show their zeal and activity on behalf of their faith by 
building temples and keeping them in repair, by adorning them 
with images of the gods, and by gifts, offerings and benefactions 
of every kind. Evenat the time when religion is usually sup- 
posed to have been at its lowest ebb, Lucretius wrote: ‘ that 
awe is still deep-rooted in the minds of men, which has called 
forth religious belief and the adoration of the gods; which 
causes new temples of the gods to be erected over the whole 
earth, and fills them on festal days with crowds of visitors’. 
Certainly, it is no proof of a general decline of belief that, dur- 
ing a period of uninterrupted and fearful political convulsions, 
some of the very numerous temples and sanctuaries in Rome 
were destroyed and their sites illegally appropriated even by 
private individuals. If the number of those which needed 
restoration and were actually restored by Augustus in 28 B.c. 
was really eighty-two, it is a question whether this number 
sliould be considered large or small, in view of the total num- 
ber of such buildings. 

The number of buildings, donations and benefactions given 
by private individuals for religious purposes was enormous, 
as is shown by inscriptions from Italy and all the provinces. 
Some of these, no doubt, owe their origin to other than religi- 
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ous motives ; but it is equally certain that in most cases these 
pious offerings and gifts were presented to earn or retain the 
favour of the gods or to quiet an uneasy conscience; many, 
according to the inscriptions, were given ‘after a vision’ or 
“by command’ or ‘admonition’ of the divinity in a dream. 
According to this evidence, we may assume that a considerable 
number of the temples throughout the empire were built by 
private individuals at their own expense, who sometimes in 
addition assigned a capital sum for the upkeep of the building. 
In Italy especially—where in Appian's time (i.e. under Anto- 
ninus Pius) the wealthiest temples, next to that of Tupiter on the 
Capitol, werethoseat Antium and Lanuvium, that of Hercules at 
Tibur, and that of Diana at Aricia—the well-to-do inhabitants of 
municipal towns vied with their countrymen who had attained 
high rank at Rome, and with the patrons and other protectors 
of their towns, in showing their munificence and attachment 
to their native place; above all, by providing it with worthy 
dwellings for the gods. For example, a certain Publius Lucilius 
Gamala (who lived from about 117 to 180) built or restored 
seven temples at Ostia—of Vulcan, of Castor and Pollux, 
of Venus, of Spes (Hope), of Fortune, of Ceres and of father 
Tiberinus (the deified personification of the Tiber). Martial's 
friend Caesius Sabinus built a temple for the nymph of a lake 
at Sassina. A husband and wife at Assisi built a temple, 
apparently of Castor and Pollux, and in addition provided the 
statues. In Maltaa private individual spent 110,7924 sesterces 
(about £1,110) on the erection of a marble temple of Apollo. 
Great landowners also looked after the country temples on 
their property ; thus, Pliny repaired a ruined temple of Ceres 
on one of his estates. In addition to entirely new buildings 
and the restoration and completion of dilapidated sanctuaries, 
offerings, repairs of individual parts, and special buildings of 
all kinds (altars, sacrificial kitchens, pillars and capitals, pedi- 
ments, floors, ornaments, etc.), donations and benefactions 
for religious purposes are very frequently mentioned on the 
inscriptional stones. 

Images of the gods, some of them very costly, were especi- 
ally common in temples. Thus, a priestess of Aeclanum 
presented a silver statue of Felicitas; a cavalry officer at 
Formiae bequeathed 100,000 sesterces (about £1,000) for a 
silver processional car of Minerva weighing 1oo Ib. with all 
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accessories ; probably the temple statue of the goddess was 
also of precious metal. A woman left directionsin her will 
for the erection of the statue of a god, weighing 100 Ib., ina 
certain temple in her native town, with her name subscribed ; 
the question then arose, whether her heirs might provide one 
of bronze or whether they would be compelled to make one of 
silver or gold. The famous jurist Cervidius Scaevola (tutor of 
Septimius Severus), in view of the fact that all the offerings in 
the temple were of silver or bronze, decided that the statue 
must be of silver. A silver statuette of Mercury at Lambaesis 
cost 14,000 sesterces (about £140), a silver statue at Hippo 
Regius more than 51,000, a similar one at Vienne 100,000. 
Pious believers who were unable to offer such expensive gifts, 
had the images of divinities at least gilded, entirely or in part, 
e.g. the feet, but especially the face or beard. Thus at Cor- 
finium ‘a servant (female) of the great mother had the great 
mother repaired and gilded, the hair of Attis gilded and Bel- 
lona repaired’; at the same time the priest of Attis had an 
altar and silver moon made for him. 

Further, the images of the gods were provided with articles 
of clothing, attributes, ornaments and valuables according 
to the means of the worshipper. In his youth the emperor 
Galba dreamed that Fortuna stood before his door, seeking 
admission; on awaking he found a bronze statue of the god- 
dess on the threshold, which he personally removed to his 
estate at Tusculum, and all his life showed his reverence for it 
by monthly supplications and a yearly vigil. Shortly before 
his death he kept ready a carefully selected necklace of pearls 
and precious stones to adorn the statue, but finally resolved 
to offer it to Venus on the Capitol; whereupon Fortuna ap- 
peared to him in a dream and threatened to take back her giíts. 
As a rule such pious gifts were, of course, intended for temple 
statues. For instance, in a temple at Puteoli a certain person, 
prompted by a dream, had a snake (probably that of Aescu- 
lapius) made at his own expense. An augtustalis + of Arimi- 
num left instructions in his will for the erection of a statue, 
apparently of a Bacchant (in a temple of Bacchus) with a 
golden necklace, a thyrsus, and a silver goblet 21 Ib. in weight. 
At Reii (Riez in the south of France) a man and his wife, in 


1 The augustales were a religious association at Rome, which kept up the worship of 
the deified emperors. 
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fulfilment of a vow, offered to Aesculapius, ' to show their grati- 
tude for the surprising effect of the power of the god which 
they had themselves experienced,’ a bronze statue of the god of 
sleep (they had perhaps been cured of sleeplessness) and some 
valuables—a gold chain of little snakes and a silver writing 
tablet. At Acci in Hispania Tarraconensis a grandmother, 
in honour of her granddaughter, offered Isis a statue or some 
other offering, weighing 112? lb. of silver, besides a set of 
pearls, emeralds and other precious stones for the head, neck 
and other parts of the body, including, according to the list, 
two emeralds and two pearls for the ears; two diamond rings 
for the little finger ; a ring with emeralds, various stones and a 
pearl for the next finger ; an emerald ring for the midle finger ; 
eight precious stones cut in the form of a cylinder, for the shoes. 
Frequently (as at Riez) statues of other gods than those to 
which they were consecrated were presented to the temples ; 
and donations were given, which had no reference to the cult, 
but were intended to enhance the beauty and magnificence of 
the temples, and to increase their stock of treasures. Thus, 
a citizen of Rhegium bequeathed to the temple of Apollo in 
his native place a small parchment book with ivory covers, an 
ivory case, and nineteen pictures. 

The fact that gold and silver votive offerings (some of them 
very valuable) even in second-rate towns of both east and west 
(such as Ostia) are frequently mentioned ; that the gifts of 
Augustus to five temples in Rome (those of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Divus Julius, Apollo, Vesta, and Mars the Avenger) from the 
spoils of war, reached a total value of about 100,000,000 ses- 
terces (about £1,000,000); that old and damaged temple 
gifts, used by Hadrian for the construction of a statue at 
Lanuvium, amounted to 3 lb. of gold and 206 Ib. of silver ; 
these and similar considerations would justify the assumption 
that the Roman empire probably contained not a few temples 
whose votive offerings were not inferior in number and value to 
those of the former treasure-chapel of the Casa Santa (Holy- 
House) at Loreto. Such treasures, in addition to the moneys 
and valuables frequently deposited in consecrated buildings, 
needed protection, for which purpose the military posts already 
mentioned were established near the temples. Those temples, 
whose divinities, in accordance with resolutions of the senate 
or imperial decrees, could be appointed heirs, were probably 
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the wealthiest : such were those of Jupiter on the Capitol, of 
Apollo at Miletus, of Mars in Gaul (?), of Minerva at Ilium, 
of Hercules at Gades, of Diana at Ephesus, of the Mother of 
the Gods from Sipylus at Smyrna, and of the 'heavenly 
(moon) goddess' at Carthage. 

Nor were the priests and temple attendants forgotten. In 
reference to the clause in a lady's will, desiring her heirs to 
pay the sum of 10 denarii ‘ to the priest, the caretaker and the 
other freedmen ` of a certain temple, ‘on the day of the yearly 
market instituted by her in the neighbourhood,’ Scaevola 
decided that the payment must be made annually. 

There is no doubt that the worship of images, the contem- 
plation of the divinity present in the image, which irresistibly 
influenced even rebellious and wavering souls, and the possi- 
bility of adoring the divinity in person and in some sort 
holding communication with him face to face, more than any- 
thing else in the cult tended to maintain and strengthen belief. 
Although some philosophers, like Seneca, rejected the worship 
of images, others, like Maximus of Tyre, insisted, with much 
reason, that the weakness of human nature, which is as far 
removed from God as earth is from heaven, needed signs per- 
ceptible by the senses in order to grasp the idea of the divinity, 
and that few could dispense with them. He added that the 
most worthy of all the different symbols of the divine beings in . 
use amongst different peoples was the human form, as bearing 
the greatest likeness to God. 

We need no evidence to show that the naive belief of the 
masses instinctively and unconsciously transformed the 
image into the god himself, and that each god was split up into 
as many personalities as there were famous images of him. 
Similarly, the modern Italian believes in different Madonnas, 
the modern Greek in different Panagias. Even at the present 
day in Greece and the south of Italy ancient images of the gods 
are worshipped aslocal patronsaints ; e.g. a mutilated Ariadne 
at Monteleone as Santa Venere, who is especially invoked in 
diseases of women. The removal of a colossal statue of Deme- 
ter from Eleusis in 1801 (now at Cambridge), to whose benefi- 
cence the blessings of the harvest were attributed, called forth 
as loud laments as the removal of Ceres from Enna by Verres, 
an outrage which was regarded throughout Sicily as the cause 
of the ruin of agriculture. In ancient times the lips, hands 
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and feet of the images of the gods were perceptibly worn by the 
frequent osculations of the devout. Suppliants begged the 
attendant to put them as close to the ear of the image as pos- 
sible, that they might obtain a better hearing ; they whispered 
into it prayers and vows which they wished to keep secret ; 
they attached waxen tablets on which their vows were recorded 
to the knees of the image, that the god might not forget the 
object of their desires. But if their prayers were not granted, 
they cursed and threatened the gods, as the Christians in late 
times the saints. Paulinus of Nola, quite in accordance with 
reality, tells how a peasant rudely informs St. Felix that he 
expects him to recover his two oxen that had been stolen ; 
‘the martyr was greatly amused at the peasant’s uncouthness, 
and he and the Lord laughed athis abuse’. Similarly, accord- 
ing to Epictetus, farmers, when the weather was bad, and 
sailors when there was a storm, hurled curses at Jupiter. 
But disappointed suppliants, whether in ancient or modern 
times, were not content with simple curses. Wherever, and 
in whatever form, image worship has existed or still exists, 
believers have at all times vented their wrath upon the images 
of their gods or saints, when their prayers are unheard and 
their hopes of assistance unfulfilled. The old Arcadians 
thrashed their god Pan, when they returned from the chase 
empty-handed ; the Ostiak and the Laplander maltreat their 
idols and break them to pieces, should misfortune overtake 
them; the /azzavone of Naples kicks the saints with whom he is 
dissatisfied ; the Spaniard throws his virgen (image of the Virgin) 
into the water; the Bavarian peasant flings the wooden image 
of the Lord on the dung-heap if the hailstorm does not cease. 
In the south of Italy and Sicily, saints who do not send the 
longed-for rain in time of drought are írequently bound 
with cords and thrown into the water. During the Napoleonic 
campaigns, an old Bavarian battalion made St. Peter run the 
gauntlet, since he had refused them an easy march. An old 
Spanish lady of high descent (in 1871) flogged St. Martialis 
(field-marshal of the Spanish army) with her riding whip on 
the day when the Carlists were obliged to lay down their arms. 
These examples show that such excesses are the necessary 
accompaniments of image worship; and it can only be an 
accident that only a single instance is recorded of such an 
outbreak of rage in later antiquity. The manner in which it 
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is described by Suetonius makes it clear that he saw nothing 
remarkable in it. When the disquieting reports of the illness 
of Germanicus were followed by the rumour of his recovery, 
all the inhabitants, in spite of the lateness of the hour, flocked 
to the Capitol with lights and sacrificial victims ; the gates of 
the temple were almost burst open, since the people thought 
they could not fulfil their vows quickly enough ; on the day of 
his death, on the other hand, stones were hurled at the temples, 
altars of the gods thrown down, the domestic Lares flung into 
the streets. In this case, also, we see that the belief in the exist- 
ence as well as in the power of the gods was such that nothing 
could shake it. 

The extent to which the popular belief, unreflecting and 
unhesitating, was able to carry out and maintain the identifi- 
cation of the image with the divinity can hardly be determined. 
What so excited Seneca's indignation, on a chance visit to the 
Capitol, was partly the antiquated ritual, and partly the child- 
ish belief, incomprehensible to him, which saw the divinity 
himself in the image. And yet the expressions of this beliet 
were hardly more singular or ridiculous than those already 
mentioned. According to the ancient religious usage, the 
Capitoline deities were waited upon by different persons; 
Jupiter bad his lictor, a servant to tell the hours of the day, 
and another to anoint him. just as the latter, by waving his 
arms in the air, represented the operation in dumb show, so 
the temple attendants of Tuno and Minerva moved their hands, 
as if dressing the goddesses' hair, while others held a mirror in 
front of them. On the other hand, those ‘ who called upon the 
gods to assist them in court, submitted their petitions and laid 
their case before them’, were evidently suppliants. Seneca 
also saw women sitting on the Capitol, who (probably in conse- 
quence of dreams) believed themselves beloved of Jupiter and 
awaited his pleasure. These and similar practices, such as the 
bestowal of offices upon the gods, the clothing of their images 
in the garb of senators and high officials, the march of the lictors 
before them with bundles of rods in processions, are not more 
surprising than their modern parallels. Thus, in Spain, the 
highest orders are bestowed upon Madonnas; at Lisbon, on 
Corpus Christi day, St. George of Cappadocia marches at the 
head of the Portuguese army accompanied by pages and 
equerries with led horses ; in Mexico, the holy virgin of Guada- 
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loupe was appointed field-marshal (with a salary which was paid 
for fourteen years) of the insurgent army fighting against the 
Spaniards by its leader Hidalgo; the holy Virgin dos Dolores 
was raised by Don Carlos to the same rank (in 1834). Thus, 
like all image worship in its lowest form, that of the period 
with which we are concerned had assumed the character of 
gross idolatry. A ceremony, which down to 1864 took place 
annually in the church of Santa Maria del Carminc in the 
Mercato at Naples was even more singular than the toilettes of 
the Capitoline goddesses alluded to by Seneca. On the second 
day of the Christmas festivities, in presence of the authorities 
and a great crowd of people, the hair and beard of a figure of 
the Saviour was solemnly cut; this was called far la barba di 
Gest. 

Thus, polytheism was still sufficient for the religious needs 
of mankind in ancient times, while, in order to satisfy the 
infinite variety of its tendencies, it split up into a number of 
forms corresponding to the countless stages of development of 
the spiritual conscience. However great the contrast between 
the faith of a Plutarch and a Marcus Aurelius and that of the 
sailors and peasants who cursed Jupiter during bad weather, 
all had an equally firm belief in the same gods, in their power 
and solicitude for mankind. The difference between the most 
divergent forms of belief at that time was no greater than that 
which existed in Christianity between the highest and lowest 
conception of the divine. 


II. JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


The expansive power of Polytheism found its limits in the 
strict and intolerant exclusiveness of the monotheistic religions, 
with which agreement was impossible. What polytheists 
regarded as the highest and holiest was condemned by both 
Judaism and Christianity as horrible, accursed and soul- 
destroying. All that is holy amongst us, says Tacitus, is 
unholy amongst the Jews; what we consider impure is lawful 
with them. He calls them a people given to superstition, 
averse from religion. Both Jews and Christians looked upon 
the gods to whom the heathen prayed as dead idols or evil 
demons. Greeks and Romans, ‘who conceived the divine 
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fulness of life as a totality, a world, of gods ', were incapable of 
understanding the belief which removes the divinity, solitary 
and almost incomprehensibly sublime, to an inaccessible dis- 
tance, and separates him from adoring humanity by an im- 
mense gulf that can never be bridged. The heaven of Judaism 
and Christianity affected them like ‘a cold wilderness’; the 
belief in one god was to them the negation of all that was divine 
—ungodliness ; Christians and atheists were equally hated by 
the polytheistic heathens and often coupled together as enemies 
of religion; both Christians and Jews were reproached with 
hatred of the human race. 

We are here only concerned with Judaism and Christianity 
as contrasted with paganism, and in so far as they acted and 
reacted upon one another. In the endeavour to obtain a 
general view of the state of religion under the carly empire it 
is indispensable to indicate their position within the world- 
wide empire of Rome, and the circumstances which essentially 
favoured or hindered the progress of their doctrines, although 
only the most salient points can here be touched upon. 

The relation of the two monotheistic religions to polytheism 
was very different. Although both condemned paganism 
absolutely and without restriction, yet only Christianity was 
really hostile to it. Judaism, a religion ‘admirably fitted for 
defence, but never designed for conquest ' (Gibbon), preferred 
isolation to an attempt to propagate its doctrines at the 
expense of paganism. The Jewish communities, dispersed 
throughout the empire and yet closely united, certainly hada 
certain attraction for paganism, but never injured it to such 
an extent as to imperil its existence ; and in spite of occasional 
friction and conflicts the relations between Judaism and pagan- 
ism were in the main peaceful. 

The spread of Christianity was from the outset most effec- 
tively promoted by the dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
ancient world. This dispersion had begun early, and even in 
pre-Christian times had made great progress. In a Sibylline 
oracle (composed towards the end of the second century B.C.) 
it is asserted that every land and every sea was full of the 
Jewish people. Strabosays that ‘even in Sulla’s time a Jew- 
ish element had penetrated into every city, and there is hardly 
a place in the world which has not admitted this people and 
is not possessed by it’; according to Josephus, there was no 
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people on earth without a Jewish element. The Acts of the 
Apostles mentions as Jews and akin to Jews, people ‘ out of 
every nation under heaven ’, who heard the apostles speaking 
with tongues in Jerusalem: Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, 
Pamphylia, Egypt, Cyrene, Rome, Crete and Arabia. King 
Herod Agrippa, in a letter to Caligula, enumerates the coun- 
tries in which there were Jewish colonies: Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Coele-Syria, Pamphylia, Cilicia, most of Asia as far as 
Bithynia, and the coasts of the inmost bays of the Black Sea ; 
in Europe, Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, Aetolia, Attica, 
Argos, Corinth, most of the countries (and those the best) of 
Peloponnesus ; of the islands, Euboea, Cyprus, Crete ; lastly, 
the countries beyond the Euphrates, and Libya. 

But there is no direct evidence that the jewish emigration 
was especially or to any great extent prompted by commer- 
cial motives; there is nothing to support this idea, but much 
to contradict it. The fact that the towns in which Jews 
are known to have settled were for the most part com- 
mercial centres proves nothing, since they offered the most 
favourable and varied opportunities for every occupation, 
especially industrial. Further, there is no trace in ancient 
times of a preference amongst the Jews for the trade which 
lives on the sale of the work of others; in the sixty-three 
tractates of the Talmud, which accords an honourable recog- 
nition to manual labour and occupation, there is not a word 
in honour of trade, but many allusions to the dangers of money- 
making and a wandering life. ‘The Jews were always an 
industrious people. As long as they formed a state agricul- 
ture, horticulture and handicraft were their chief occupa- 
tions. Even in the early centuries of the Christian era and 
after their dispersion they remained faithful to their old 
habits; at the beginning of the second century Josephus 
praises the industry of his compatriots in handicraft and 
agriculture'. *In Roman literature and the laws of the 
emperors there are no indications that the Jews had given 
themselves up to petty retail trade, or had become a mercan- 
tile people at all. Their miserable condition in Rome and 
the great revolts in Egypt, Cyrene and the Greek islands are 
arguments to the contrary: a population engaged in trade 
does notgeneraly have recourse to arms'. How far the 
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charges (certainly to be received with caution) of avarice, 
cheating, malice and perfidy,socommonly brought by Chris- 
tian writers of the fourth and fifth centuries against the Jews, 
justify us in concluding that they then engaged in commerce 
to a greater extent than in earlier times, cannot be decided. 

Outside the Roman empire, the kingdom of Parthia con- 
tained the largest Jewish element. In its Greek towns, of 
which Seleucia on the Tigris, said to contain 500,000 inhabi- 
tants, was the most important commercial centre beyond the 
Roman frontiers, there were frequent conflicts between the 
three nations (Greeks, Syrians and Jews) which made up 
their populations ; for example, in the reign of Caligula the 
Jews were expelled from Seleucia and other cities under the 
eyes of the Parthian government. They were reckoned by 
millions in Mesopotamia, Media and Babylonia ; Nisibis and 
Nehardea on the Euphrates were their chief seats, and after 
the suppression of the last national efforts in Palestine Baby- 
lonia became the centre of a new Jewish life, which spread 
over all parts of the Persian empire. In Palmyra also there 
were Jews, probably in large numbers ; the community which 
is known to have existed there in the third century A.D. 
appears to have survived till the middle ages, since Benjamin 
of Tudela in the twelfth century attests its existence ; some 
pillars and architraves with the inscription ' Hear, O Israel ' 
have been found there. Zenobia and her son Baballath 
Athenodorus were not ill-disposed to the Jews, as is shown 
by their confirmation of the right of asylum in a synagogue 
in lower Egypt (granted by Ptolemy Euergetes I [247-221] 
or II [146-117]). In Arabia, also, according to the state- 
ments of Jewish, Byzantine and Arabian authorities, there 
are many traces of extensive ramifications of the Jewish move- 
ment. The last king of the Jewish Homerites (Himyarites) 
in south-western Arabia (whose kingdom lasted from 465 to 
525 A.D.), Dimnus (Dhu Nowas), was a zealous defender of 
the faith. Thence Judaism spread to the Aethiopians and 
Axumites. The formerly independent Jews, who inhabited 
the island of Iotaba in the Arabian gulf, were subdued by 
Justinian. The Jewish settlements in Abyssinia appear to 
be of great antiquity. When Frumentius introduced Chris- 


tianity there in 315, they are said to have formed half the 
population. 
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Within the limits of the Roman empire (Palestine excepted) 
the Jewish population appears to have been largest in Asia 
Minor, Phoenicia and Syria. Of the population of Antioch, 
especially, the Jewish colony settled there by Seleucus Nicator 
formed a very important contingent, and its chief synagogue 
is described by Josephus as of remarkable magnificence. As 
in Alexandria, they enjoyed a certain amount of independence 
and a privileged position, and the fact that both cities were 
centres of the Jewish Diaspora was an important element 
in their development. As late as the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, as is proved by the homilies of John Chrysostom against 
the Jews, their community possessed dangerous powers of 
attraction for the Christian church. Here they were also 
visited as physicians. In Damascus 10,000 or 18,000 Jews are 
said to have been massacred in the Jewish war. 

King Antiochus the Great had already transplanted 2,000 
Jewish families from Mesopotamia to Asia Minor, which in 
olden times had been one of the chief seats of the Diaspora, 
to form the nucleus of a brave and trustworthy population 
for Lydia and Phrygia. One or two of the synagogues of 
foreign communities in Jerusalem belonged to the Jews from 
Asia and Cilicia. In Ionia, Ephesus in early times had a 
numerous Jewish community, which about the middle of the 
first century B.c. managed to secure various privileges. In- 
scriptions attest the existence of synagogal communities in 
Smyrna and Phocaca; the latter honoured the builder 
(female) of the oratory and surrounding wall of the court of 
the synagogue with a golden crown anda place of honour. 
There were also Jewish communities in Caesar’s time in Sardes 
(where they had their own court of justice), in Miletus and 
Halicarnassus. At Hierapolis in Phrygia payments of fines to 
the Jewish community for the desecration of graves were 
instituted, and a certain Publius Aelius Glycon left sums of 
money to two artisan guilds for the decoration of his grave 
at Passover and Pentecost. Coins of the reigns of Septimius 
Severus, Macrinus and Philip, on which Noah is represented 
in the ark with the raven and the dove with the olive branch, 
attest the influence of the Jewish community in Apamea 
(KiBwrss). In 62 B.C. the praetor, Gnaeus Flaccus, in accor- 
dance with his prohibition of the export of gold, publicly 
sequestered nearly 100 pounds of gold from the tax intended 
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for the temple at Jerusalem ; and this can hardly have been 
the whole sum. Smaller sums of the same kind were 
confiscated in Laodicea, Adramyttium and Pergomus. At 
Acmonia in Phrygia the Jewish community in the time of 
Nero honoured different persons who had rendered service in 
building the synagogue—amongst them Julia Severa, a chief 
priestess of the imperial cult. About the end of the first 
century, a certain Ptolemaeus erected a burial ground for the 
Jews at Tlos in Lycia, as a thankoffering for his son having 
been raised to the dignity of archon in the community. Paul 
preached in the Jewish schools at Antioch in Pisidia and Icon- 
ium in Lycaonia. The Jews were numerous in Cilicia, whose 
chief town, Tarsus, was the birthplace of the apostle Paul; 
also in Armenia. In the second century A.D. they are said 
to have immigrated (from Persia) to China: Mohammedan 
travellers speak of Jews living there in the ninth century ; 
Marco Polo refers to their influence in China in 1286. Accord- 
ing to the statement of a Jesuit in the previous century their 
descendants remained 'true to their religion, character and 
customs '; and even at the present day they are not extinct. 

Of the Greek islands Crete and Melos (where catacombs of 
a Christian community of ‘the third century have been found) 
are mentioned as the residences of well-to-do Jewish popu- 
lations, who, under Augustus, liberally supported a pretender, 
who gave himself out to be Alexander, who had been murdered 
by Herod; the second wife of Josephus was a Jewess from 
Crete ‘of very noble family, whose parents were highly 
respected in the island '. Caesar permitted religious unions of 
Jews in Delos and elsewhere ; Jews also lived in Cos and Paros. 
Euboea and Cyprus are mentioned in the letter of Agrippa ; 
in the latter island (where the community of Salamis, in parti- 
cular, is known from the Acts) the Jews were numerous, down 
to the year 116; but after the atrocities committed during 
the insurrection, they were forbidden to enter the island again. 
In Greece and Macedonia, the communities of Athens, Corinth, 
Thessalonica, Beroea and Philippi are also known from the 
Acts. Two edicts of Arcadius (397) and the younger Theo- 
dosius (412), addressed to the prefect of Illyricum (Dacia 
and Macedonia), ordered that the Jews in the country should 
not be disturbed nor their synagogues injured. Before Theo- 
dosius IL, who banished them from Constantinople, their 
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synagogue was in the place called Chalcoprateia (‘ copper-ware 
market ’), so called from their workshops. They also spread 
over the northern shores of the Black Sea at an early date. 
In the Crimea, two Jewish communities are known from in- 
scriptions: at Panticapaeum (Kertch) about 81 A.D., and at 
Gorgippia (Anapa) about 41 A.D. ; in the slave emancipation 
acts of these districts (written in Greck) it is made a condition 
that those emancipated should remain true to Judaism. 

According to Philo, the Jewish population of Egypt amounted 
to 1,000,000, or more than an eighth of the entire population. 
They were spread over the whole country as far as the frontier 
of Aethiopia. Alexander the Great had already settled Jews 
in Alexandria and bestowed the citizenship upon them. 
After his death they immigrated in large numbers. They were 
well treated by most of the Ptolemies. In Philo's time they 
chiefly resided in two of the five regions of Alexandria (in the 
east of the city), but many lived scattered in the other three ; 
in all parts of the city their synagogues, surrounded by trees, 
were to be seen; they also had their own synagogue at Jeru- 
salem. The chief synagogue in Alexandria, in the form of a 
basilica with double peristyle, was so large that an attendant 
had to give the signal with a flag when the congregation had 
to respond ‘Amen’ during the prayers and reading of the 
Scriptures. The Alexandrian Jews were chiefly engaged in 
commerce and navigation; some, however, in the mechanical 
trades. The administration of the system of the Nile dues 
(potamophylacia) was entrusted to them by the Ptolemies 
and also by the Roman emperors (at least during the first 
century. A Jewish community at Athribis in the Delta is 
known from an inscription of the time of the Ptolemies. 
According to a papyrus document, belonging to the time of 
the earlier Ptolemies, found in the nome of Arsinoë, the modern 
Fayyüm, in the village of Phenyris a tax had to be paid ' by 
the Jews and Hellenes’, who formed special groups by the 
side of the natives. In post-Christian times there was a Jewish 
street in Oxyrhynchus. In the Thebaid receipts for taxes 
(second century B.c.) have been found, bearing the names of 
Jewish tax-farmers. The religious centre of the Egyptian 
Jews was the temple of Onias (160 B.C.) about 40 kilometres 
from Memphis; the whole district formed (till 73 A.D.) a small 
hierarchy. 
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In the district of Cyrene also, where Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 
had already established a Jewish settlement, there was a 
numerous Jewish population, to which one of the five syna- 
gogues at Jerusalem belonged. A disturbance was put down 
by Lucullus. Two thousand of them took part in the 
attempted revolt under Jonathas in 70 A.D. The community 
of Berenice, according to an extant decree of honour for a 
certain Marcus Titius, appears to have had nine chiefs (arch- 
ontes) in the year r3 B.c. During the fearful and widespread 
revolt of the Jews, which broke out in 116 in Cyrene and 
Egypt, and at the same time in Cyprus and Mesopotamia, 
220,000 are said to have lost their lives in the first two, and 
240,000 in the last two countries. The coast-town Boreum 
on the great Syrtis (Syrtis Major) was for the most part in- 
habited by Tews; it contained a temple, supposed to have 
been built by King Solomon and regarded as specially sacred, 
which was converted by Justinian into a church after they 
had embraced Christianity. In the province of Africa, where 
the Tewish community of Carthage seems to have been the 
largest, the mosaic floor of the synagogue of a town called 
Naron has recently been discovered, together with Latin 
inscriptions (of a later period) of those who had it laid down. 
In west Africa traces of a Jewish community at Sitifiin Maure- 
tania, and of Jewish inhabitants elsewhere (especially at Cirta) 
are preserved. 

The statement of Valerius Maximus that in 139 the praetor, 
Gnaeus Cornelius Hispallus, expelled from Rome and Italy 
not only the Chaldaeans but also the Jews,‘ who had attempted 
to taint Roman usages with the rites of Jupiter Sabazius ', 
- probably refers to the retinue of the ambassadors sent (140- 
139) by Judas Maccabaeus to Rome. At that time there were 
Clearly no Jews settled in Italy ; the identification of the god 
of the Jews with Sabazius is to be explained by the fact that 
the Greek Jews pronounced the name Zebaoth as Sabaoth. 
Eighty or ninety years later, they formed a considerable 
element of the population. This was due partly to their 
removal, after the wars of Pompey and Lucullus, as prisoners 
en masse to Rome, where they were soon set at liberty ; partly 
to the development of more intimate and varied relations 
between east and west. The accusers of the praetor Flaccus 
(in 59 B.C.) hoped that their numbers, their perfect union and 
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their influence would make them valuable allies. The whole 
region beyond the Tiber was chiefly inhabited by them ; pro- 
bably there was also a synagogue there. The ambassadors 
of Herod, King of the Jews, to Augustus were supposed to have 
been accompanied by 8,000 of their co-religionists settled in 
Rome, and in 19 A.D. 4,000 freedmen of an age to bear arms, 
‘who were infected by Jewish and Egyptian superstition ’, 
were condemned to be deported to Sardinia. Nevertheless, 
in the year 40 Philo speaks of a community of Jews in Rome, 
and in the reign of Claudius their numbers had so increased 
that their expulsion, which was considered advisable owing 
to the disturbances that broke out amongst them, could 
only be carried out to a very limited extent; at all events, 
the apostle Paul found a community of them in Rome. The 
Roman Jews also had a synagogue in Jerusalem. It is clear 
from inscriptions that they formed a considerable number 
(at least seven) of individual, independently organized com- 
munities. Each had its own synagogue and council of elders, 
at the head of which was a president (gerusiarch), its manag- 
ing officials (archons) being elected partly for hfe, partly for 
a fixed term ; even minors were eligible for this office. Divine 
service was under the control of chiefs or rulers of the 
Synagogue (apyiovvaywyo.), assisted by a servant (vryperys, 
hazzan), the ‘father’ and ‘mother of the synagogue’ held 
honorary positions; the scribes (ypapparets) were not regular 
officials, and children were eligible for the post. The differ- 
ent communities in Rome had burial grounds in common, five 
of which are known. The inscriptions are mainly in Greek, 
some written in an almost unintelligible jargon; some are 
in Latin, none in Hebrew. The use of Hebrew during these 
centuries was confined to church matters; the general lan- 
guage of the Jewish d?aspora was Greek, except in Syria, 
where Aramaic was spoken. The Roman Jews are occasionally 
mentioned as miserable vagabonds, beggars and soothsayers. 
The graves and the general condition of the cemetery dis- 
covered by Bosio in 1602 (but since lost sight of) were rude 
and poor; no fragments of marble or painted work were found 
except the coarsely painted seven-branched chandelier. On 
the other hand, in a burial ground on the Appian Way paint- 
ings (including even figures from heathen mythology) have 
been found; their meaning, which is still unsolved, is pro- 
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bably symbolical. There are also traces of an early Jewish: 
settlement in Portus, probably the birthplace of the Peitan 
(poeta) Eleazar (beginning of the eighth century), the reputed 
author of liturgical hymns which are still in use at great 
festivals in Germany, France and Italy. 

In the rest of Italy Puteoli seems to have been a chief seat 
of the Jews, whence they spread over the cities of Campania. 
The contents of an earthenware vessel at Pompeii is indicated 
as gar(um) cast(imoniale), i.e. Kosher fish-sauce (made of 
fish without scales, in accordance with ' the superstition of the 
Jews’, says Pliny). A wall inscription in a triclinium (din- 
ing-room), SODOMA | GOMORA can only have originated 
with a Jew or a Christian; a caricature of the judgment of 
Solomon (perhaps of Alexandrine origin) presupposes acquain- 
tance with Jewish traditions; the names Maria (in a list of 
slaves) and Martha occur in wall inscriptions. The existence 
of a community at Capua is proved by the epitaph of a chief of 
the synagogue; at Venusia by the discovery of Jewish cata- 
combs (of the sixth century), containing the epitaph of a chief 
physician (avchiatevy). During the siege of Naples by Belisarius 
the Jews offered to supply the city with provisions, and at 
its capture offered an obstinate and unexpected resistance. 
Jewish epitaphs have also been found at Tarentum and Fundi. 
In Apulia and Calabria (the coast formation of which is specially 
alluded toina mzdvash), the Jews in the fourth century formed 
so large a part of the inhabitants, that, according to an imperial 
decree of the year 398, the communal offices in many towns 
could not be filled, since the Jews maintained that they were 
not bound to undertake them. In central and northern Italy, 
where their settlements are probably as old as in the south, 
traces of them do not occur till late. In Brixia (Brescia) the 
epitaph of a ' mother of a synagogue ' is proof of the existence 
of a Jewish community. Theodoric permitted the Jews in 
Genoa to restore, but not to enlarge their synagogue ; he con- 
firmed the rights of the synagogue in Milan, so far as the church 
was not prejudiced thereby. While he was in Ravenna, a 
disturbance broke out between Jews and Christians; the 
latter set fire to the synagogues, but were compelled by the 
king to restore them. In Bononia (Bologna) the martyrs 
Agricola and Vitalis were buried in a piece of ground belonging 
to the Jews amongst their graves; Ambrose had their remains 
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removed. In Pola also a Jewish epitaph has been preserved ; 
a Roman epitaph mentions Aquileia as the birthplace of a 
gevustarch. Gregory the Great (who in his letters also men- 
tions the synagoguc at Terracina) writes to the bishop of Luna 
(in Etruria) not to allow any Jew on his property to own 
Christian slaves. It is also probable that in early times there 
were large numbers of Jews in Sicily. The rhetorician Caeci- 
hus of Calacté (in the reign of Augustus) was probably a freed- 
man of Jewish origin. They are frequently mentioned in the 
rescripts of the popes referring to the administration of the 
estates of the church, which extended over the two Sicilies 
and Sardinia. According to the letters of Gregory the Great, 
there were Jewish communities in Palermo, Messina and 
Agrigentum ; in 594 he had a list drawn up of all the estates | 
on which Jews resided, so that in the case of those who em- 
braced Christianity he might remit a third of the taxes. The 
deportation under Tiberius led to the establishment of a per- 
manent Jewish colony in Sardinia; in Cagliari, at least, a 
Jewish community existed for centuries. 

Paul ‘intended to visit Spain’, which is mentioned in the 
Mishna and the Talmud, and appears to have carried out 
his intention; hence it is probable that Jews lived there at 
that time. Herodes Antipas, who with his wife, Herodias, 
was banished to Lugdunum by Caligula in 39, was subse- 
quently removed to Spain, where part of his suite may have 
settled. With this exception, previous to the council of Illi- 
beris (Elvira; probably held between 3oo and 309), which 
definitely mentions the Jews, there is only a single trace of 
them: an epitaph on a Jewish child in Abdera (Adra) in 
Baetica, which from the form of the letters appears to belong 
to the beginning of the third century. About 417 there was a 
considerable Jewish community in Minorca. Sisebut (612-20) 
was the first to carry out the extremely severe legislation of 
the Visigoths against the Jews. 

From early times, the Jews are also said to have been con- 
nected with Gaul. Archelaus, son of Herod, was banished 
by Augustus to Vienna (Vienne). Amongst the countrics 
said to have been visited by Rabbi Akiba, in order to induce 
the Jews to take part in the rising of Bar-cocheba, mention 
is made of Gaul. Hilary of Poitiers (died 366) avoided the 
greetings of Jews and heretics in the street. In 331, Constan: 
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tine issued orders to the decuriones (members of the senate 
in municipal towns and colonies) of Cologne, that the Jews, 
with two or three exceptions (the clergy and officials of the 
community), should be compelled to undertake the de- 
curionate. The community of Cologne, whose synagogue is 
first mentioned in 1012, must consequently have been a fairly 
large one and of some antiquity. Gratian, Valentinian and 
Theodosius again deprived the Jews of exemption from the 
decurionate in 383. They do not seem to be mentioned again 
by Greek and Roman authorities before Apollinaris Sidonius. 
In the seventh century King Wamba expelled the Jews from 
Narbo; yet in the ninth they seem to have formed a very 
wealthy community, which owned the town mills and much 
land, employed Christian workmen to cultivate the vine, and 
carried on trade (chiefly with the Arabs in Spain). Itis clear 
from Gregory of Tours’ history of the Franks that they were 
very numerous throughout Gaul in the sixth century, which 
justifies the conclusion that their settlements there were of 
high antiquity. When, for instance, in the year 576 the people 
of Clermont destroyed their synagogue and Bishop Avitus 
gave them the choice of emigrating or being baptized, more 
than 500 embraced Christianity ; the rest removed to Mar- 
seiles. In 582 King Chilperic caused a number of Jews to 
be baptized at Paris. When King Guntram entered Orleans in 
595, the language of the Jews was heard amongst the acclama- 
tions of the throng that welcomed him. The only Jewish 
inscriptions in the Danube countries are two in lower Pannonia. 

In England the Jews appear to have been very numerous 
during the archiepiscopate of Theodore of Canterbury (669- 
691) ; hence they must have been settled there at latest after 
the middle of the seventh century, probably earlier. For 
lack of information is no proof of the absence of a Jewish 
population, but rather (after the early middle ages) of its 
undisturbed existence. Jerome says that they dwelt ' from 
sea to sea, from the British to the Atlantic Ocean, from west 
to south, from north to east, all over the world’. They be- 
lieved that, should the Messiah lead them back to Jerusalem, 
those of them who were of senatorial or other high rank would 
come in carriages from Britain, Spain and Gaul, even from 
its uttermost limits, from the country of the Morini, from 
the banks of the Rhine. 
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After the great Jewish war the tax of two drachmae, for- 
merly paid to the temple at Jerusalem, had to be given to the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; this led to vexatious oppres- 
sion, especially under Domitian; Nerva treated them more 
leniently, but did not remit the tax. With this exception, 
the civil condition of the Jews as such in the Roman empire 
was not only free from restrictions, but they even enjoyed 
important privileges. While confirming their fitness to hold 
offices of state (which at that time was certainly no advan- 
tage) Severus and Caracalla expressly exempted them from 
those which were repugnant to their ' superstition '. Caesar 
had granted them exemption from military service, a privilege 
which they must also have enjoyed later. They must have 
been at least tacitly relieved from participation in the worship 
of the emperors; if in this and other respects they had the 
advantage of the Christians, the reason is that they were still 
looked upon as a nation, the Christians only asasect. Augus- 
tus, who in the main carried on Caesar’s policy of friendliness 
to the Jews, had ordered that they should not be compelled 
to appear in a court of law on the Sabbath; that when dis- 
tributions of money and corn in Rome fell on a Sabbath, 
their share should be distributed to them on the following 
day ; that instead of the oil furnished by the provinces, which 
they were forbidden to use, a money equivalent should be 
given to them, a right confirmed to the Jews of Antioch by 
Vespasian’s friend, Mucianus. In addition to the free exer- 
cise of their religion, the Jewish communities had the right of 
administering their own funds, and, to a certain extent at 
least, jurisdiction over their own members. ‘The Jewish 
ethnarch or patriarch in Palestine, who after the destruction 
of the Jewish state became the chief of the nation, must have 
possessed very great authority; the office was hereditary 
in the family of Hillel. All the Jewish communities of the 
dispersion appear to have submitted voluntarily to his juris- 
diction. And his powers were so extensive that the fathers 
of the church were obliged to make serious efforts to show 
that at the time of Christ the sceptre had already been taken 
from Judah’. For the Jews he was the chief of the state ; 
and thus, in spite of the destruction of Jerusalem, they were 
in'a certain sense reconstituted a nation. 

If, in spite of all the rights and privileges conceded to them, 
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we read in Philo that the Jews had to be content with not 
being treated worse than others, the remark is to be taken as 
referring to their social position, which certainly on the whole 
was very unfavourable. This, of course, was chiefly the case 
in countries where a strong national hatred of them existed ; or 
it was the direct result of wars and revolts,in which they had 
shed streams of blood. Thus, the hatred of the Jew expressed 
by Pliny the elder, Quintilian and Tacitus is to be attributed 
to the feelings engendered by the Jewish war. But, apart 
from the wild fanaticism which raged during these despairing 
struggles, their haughty contempt for all other nations, civili- 
zations and religions, their avoidance of the society of their 
neighbours, and the manner in which they persistently kept 
to themselves, were sufficient to make them ‘ repugnant to 
all mankind’ (I Thessalonians, ii, 15, ' contrary to all men’, 
A.V.), and to create the impression that they were a people 
filled with hatred of humanity. The accusations, exaggera- 
tions and fabrications of anti-Jewish writers, chiefly of Egyp- 
tian origin, assisted in keeping up the hatred of the Jews, 
which showed itself in frequent outbursts. According to 
Tacitus, they taught their proselytes above all to despise 
the gods, to renounce their fatherland, to disregard parents, 
children, brothers and sisters. According to Juvenal, Moses 
taught the Jews not to show any one the way, nor to guide 
the thirsty traveller to the spring, except he were a Jew. 
Apion declares that, in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
Jews every year fattened a Greek, and having solemnly offered 
him up as a sacrifice on a fixed day in a certain forest, ate his 
entrails and swore eternal hostility to the Greeks. With 
hatred of the Jews was associated contempt for their miserable 
condition, their disgusting uncleanliness, their punctilious 
observance (ridiculed as superstitious) of so many apparently 
senseless, absurd and singular laws and customs. Next to 
circumcision, derision was chiefly aroused by their abstinence 
from pigs’ flesh, which the tumultuous rabble attempted to 
force them to eat (as in the Jew-baiting at Alexandria described 
by Philo), by their scrupulous observance of the Sabbath as a 
day of rest, whereby, says Seneca, they lost a seventh part 
of their life; and by the minuteness of the arrangements for 
avoiding any kind of work on that day. Juvenal mentions 
the baskets filled with hay, in which the food prepared the 
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day before was kept warm, as indispensable articles of furni- 
ture even in the poorest Jewish households. Rabbi Abahu 
lamented that jokes about the Jews, however feeble, never 
failed to cause shouts of laughter in the theatres. 

On the other hand, the Jews gained friends, partly by the vir- 
tues recognized even by their enemies and praised by Josephus 
in his defence of them written during the reign of Trajan. 
These were an unchangeable piety, strict obedience to the law, 
their few wants, charitableness, perfect harmony amongst 
themselves contempt of death in war, diligence in the me- 

hanical occupations and in agriculture in time of peace, an 
unshakable confidence in God. Thus Judaism, as a truly 
enlightened religion, attracted many of those who were striv- 
ing to attain a purer knowledge of God ; the rejection of the 
Greek and Egyptian image worship caused Strabo to regard 
the Jewish legislator as a true Stoic philosopher. Vetit may 
be assumed that the number of those was far greater, whose 
need of belief found fullest satisfaction in Judaism as the only 
profession of faith which, before the birth and spread of 
Christianity, offered a dogma depending upon revelation and 
consequently removed from all doubt; how often was the 
unshakable conviction that it was the only true religion 
heroically attested by its professors. All authorities, whether 
friendly or hostile to the Jews, are agreed that in all lands 
there were very many who partly or entirely obeyed the Mosaic 
law; the women especially showcd themselves ‘ guiding stars 
to faith’. ‘The customs of this most infamous people’, 
says Seneca, ' have already gained such influence that they 
have been introduced into all countries ; they, the conquered, 
have given laws to their conquerors’. Horace, Ovid, Per- 
sius and Juvenal testify that at Rome many abstained from 
any kind of business on the Sabbath and on the day of the 
new moon; that on the former they never travelled, but 
prayed, lighted up lamps and hung up garlands; others 
studied the Mosaic law, attended the synagogues and sent the 
temple-tax to Jerusalem. ‘ The great mass of mankind has 
now for a long time endeavoured to emulate our picty’, 
says Josephus; ‘there is no state nor province, Greck or 
barbarian, to which our custom of resting on the Sabbath 
has not penetrated, and where our fasts and the lighting up 
of lamps and abstinence from forbidden food are not observed. 
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lhey also attempt to imitate the harmony that prevails 
amongst us, the charitable distribution of our goods, our dili- 
gence in our trades and fortitude in enduring suffering for 
the sake of the law. But the most wonderful thing of all is, 
that without the bait of pleasure the law has shown itself 
strong in itself, and has pervaded all peoples, as God himself 
has traversed the world’. ' All men’, says Philo, ‘are in 
subjection to it; it exhorts them to virtue—barbarians, Hel- 
lenes, dwellers on the mainland and on the islands, the 
nations of both east and west, Europeans, Asiatics, the 
peoples of the whole earth’. The Alexandrian philosopher 
thought he might venture to hope that one day Judaism 
would become the religion of the world. 

With the exception of the brief period of persecution under 
Tiberius, conversion to Judaism met with no legalized oppo- 
sition till the time of Hadrian; and, except for some tem- 
porary attempts at suppression, the Jews continued to enjoy 
without interference the complete religious freedom guaran- 
teed by Caesar and Augustus. In 42, Claudius issued an edict, 
‘that the Jews throughout the empire should be allowed to 
observe their ancient customs unhindered. He also warned 
them not to abuse his kindness, nor to show contempt for the 
superstitions of other nations, but to be content with the 
observance of their own laws’. This edict remained in force 
till later times. Horace attests that the Jews, on their part, 
made attempts to convert those who held a different belief ; 
it is well known that the Pharisees in particular ‘ compassed sea 
and land to make one proselyte’ (Mati. xxiii. 15). Yet, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the development of an 
unbending Rabbinism continually widened the gulf between 
Judaism and paganism; the Babylonian Talmud calls the 
proselytes a leprosy for Israel. Antoninus Pius, while allow- 
ing the Jews to resume the circumcision of their children, 
which had been forbidden by Hadrian, most strictly forbade 
the practice in the case of those who were not Jews; since 
this edict remained in foree, the result was that (with few 
exceptions) no formal conversions to Judaism took place. 
The proselytes of this later period were no longer ‘ prosclytes 
of justice ' but only the so-called ‘fearers of God’ (doBovpevor 
or ceBopevor tov Gedy), who especially observed the Sabbath 
and abstained from forbidden food. To the latter class the 
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majority of the converts from paganism to Judaism, even in 
the times anterior to Hadrian, probably belonged. Further, 
the influence of Judaism extended beyond the limits of its 
own followers and led to the formation of semi-Jewish semi- 
pagan sects. Such were the ' worshippers of the most high 
god’ (veBouevot Geov vyuworov) in Tanais in the empire of 
the Bosporus at the beginning of the third century, and pro- 
bably the Hypsistarii in Asia Minor, a sect attacked by the 
Fathers of the Church in the fourth century. 


If the very nature of Judaism, as the religion of a chosen 
people, set limits to its propagation at the expense of pagan- 
ism, Christianity, on the other hand, had both the inclination 
and the strength to break through all the obstacles that 
barred its extension throughout the world. While the Jews 
regarded the conversion of unbelievers as at the most a meri- 
torious work, for the Christians the spread of the doctrine 
of salvation was the highest and most sacred duty. The 
example of the first apostles continually inspired an ever- 
increasing number of imitators, who, in accordance with the 
teaching of the gospel, distributed what they had amongst 
the poor, and set out to carry the word of God from one people 
to another, and whose zeal never wearied nor abated even in 
the midst of the greatest dangers and difficulties. ‘ The 
Christians ', says Origen, ' were eager to sow the word broad- 
cast throughout the world’. The messengers of the new 
doctrine visited not only towns, but also villages and farms ; 
they did not even shrink from making their way into the 
bosom of the family and interposing between blood-relations. 
Christian slaves were reproached by pagans with converting 
their masters' wives and children; the more zealous even 
incited children to disobey their fathers and teachers in order 
to obtain salvation. Thus, as always happens when some 
great movement shakes the world and fashions it anew, the 
ties of nature were only too often torn asunder, hearts were 
broken, and ‘love and loyalty uprooted like an evil weed ’. 

The toleration exceptionally accorded to the Jewish nation 
as such, which resulted in a tacit release from all obligations 
that conflicted with their superstition, including the worship 
of the gods and of the emperors, could not, in the opinion of 
the Romans, be granted to a sect which had fallen away from 
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the faith of its fathers, least of all to the Christian. Theatti- 
tude of the Roman state towards Christianity was one of self- 
defence. Since the detachment of the new faith from Juda- . 
ism, which was materially assisted by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, its tendency, namely, the complete and uncompromising 
destruction of the state religion, must have become widely 
known. 

Ihe refusal to worship the emperor, which was one of the 
fundamental institutions of the empire, was an earlier and 
more frequent cause of the persecutions of the Christians 
than the refusal to worship the gods. The first which we 
hear of took place in the province of Asia, in several cities of 
which (Pergamus, Smyrna, Ephesus) there were temples 
for this cult, where the yearly gatherings of the festal associa- 
tions devoted to it took place. ' It appears that the decision 
as to the attitude which the state subsequently took‘ up in 
regard to Christianity, was made under Domitian, even if 
tradition does not allow us to state definitely in what form 
this decision, which was really authoritative, was embodied ' 
(C. J. Neumann). The Revelation of John (a xevision in the 
reign of Domitian of an older Jewish apocalypse) speaks of 
the death of the ' faithful martyr' Antipas and other Chris- 
tians in Pergamus, ‘ where Satan dwelleth ', ' that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus and for the word of God, and 
which had not worshipped the beast neither his image’ (xx. 
4). 
In accordance with the conception of majestas (high treason), 
refusal to pay homage not only to the emperor as god but also 
to the national divinities being regarded as an offence against 
the state, rendered Christians liable to punishment by the 
criminal law. But only a few emperors and governors until 
the middle of the third century acted in accordance with this 
idea. More commonly the extraordinary powers conferred 
upon the higher authorities (especially provincial governors) 
for dealing with religious offences, were brought into opera- 
tion against both proselytes and proselytizers, in order to 
prevent or at least to check the apostasy of citizens from the 
national belief. This method of procedure, not forming part 
of the regular administration of justice and therefore of neces- 
sity arbitrary, wasin its nature ‘ dependent upon the individu- 
ality of the official and upon the varying mood of the people ; 
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hence the prevalence of ' an instability, such as is in no way 
perceptible in other respects in the administration oí justice 
even during this period of decay’. 

But the state of public feeling was from the outset hostile 
to the Christians, and became more so as time went on. They 
were despised by the educated classes for their humility, their 
ignorance, their contempt for art and science and cverything 
which refined and adorned life, for their lack of patriotism 
and their indifference to the most vital interests of state. 
The masses hated them. Their aloofness from the society of 
those who were not Christians, the steadfastness with which 
they clung together, their aversion from all festivities which 
had anything to do with the cults of paganism, the strictness 
of their life, which implied censure of any kind of laxity, their 
threats of eternal damnation for unbelievers, and, generally 
speaking, everything which served to accentuate the opposition 
of Christianity to the world—these were alone sufficient to 
bring upon them the reproach of ‘ hatred of the human race’. 
But their ‘atheism’ made them hated to an even greater 
degree; their hostility to the national religion, their mockery 
of what millions held sacred, their abuse of the gods, who for 
centuries had protected the Roman state and raised it to such 
greatness, to whose favour every man was indebted for every- 
thing that made life worth living. As time went on the ad- 
herents of the ancient faith showed an increasing inclination 
to attribute all public and general misfortune to the wrath of 
the gods at the decline of their worship, and to hold Chris- 
tianity and its professors responsible for this wrath. ‘ Most 
of the sentences of death pronounced upon martyrs before the 
rcign of Decius, as in the case of the founder of the religion, 
were due to the blind fanaticism of the masses and the weak- 
ness of the governors’. ‘If the Tiber has left its bed ’, says 
a Christian author, ‘ if the Nile has not poured its waters over 
the fields, if the sky gives no rain, if there is an earthquake, 
if famine or pestilence threatens, the cry immediately arises, 
To the lions with the Christians !’ The aged bishop Pothinus 
ended his life as a martyr at Lyons in the year 177, brutally 
treated by the mob. ‘AH thought it would be a grievous 
crime and an act of impicty not to take part in this wanton 
violence, for which their gods would punish them’. In course 
of time the idea gained ground that the entrance of Chris- 
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tianity into thc world was the beginning of a general decay of 
the human race. 

The general and persistent belief in the horrible crimes falsely 
imputed to the Christians, held not only by the masses but 
also by the most highly educated, is the surest symptom of 
the intense and passionate hatred with which the Christians 
were regarded. No doubt the secrecy of their worship also 
contributed to this belief. From time immemorial secret 
religious meetings have aroused the suspicion amongst out- 
siders, that things take place under the cloak of religion which 
cannot bear the light. In the old Roman world the impres- 
sion caused by the great Bacchanalia process (185 B.c.) lasted 
for centuries. At that time a secret worship of Bacchus that 
had made its way into Rome through Etruria was used as a 
cloak for the most outrageous excesses and the most abomin- 
able crimes ; the result of the investigation instituted by the 
senate was the punishment (chiefly by death) of thousands 
who had taken part in these orgies. The charges of ‘ Oedi- 
podean connexions and Thyestean banquets’ (ie. unnatural 
excesses and ritual murder) were revived against the Christians. 
Appeal was made to confessions wrung from slaves, women 
and children under torture, and also to the mutual accusations 
of Christian parties and sects, who, as a pagan writer observes, 
accused each other of the most shameful and unmentionable . 
crimes. It may be mentioned that Hippolytus, who claimed 
the papacy in opposition to Callistus (215-22),! in his Refuta- 
tion of all Heresies, reproaches the latter with having taught 
adultery and murder. Thus belief in the disgraceful orgies 
and ritual murders of the Christians continually received fresh 
support; Tacitus had both in mind when he wrote (at the 
beginning of the reign of Hadrian) that the pernicious super- 
stition of the Christians, which was suppressed by the cruci- 
fixion of their founder in Judaea, had broken out anew in 
Rome, ‘ the meeting-place of all that is horrible and shameful 
(cuncta atrocia aut pudenda), which finds ready acceptance 
there’. That Pliny also conducted his inquiry in a similar 
spirit is clear from the declaration of the Christians (reported 
by him to Trajan), that they had met together for a ‘ harmless ’ 
meal. As late as the year 200 it was affirmed and believed 


1 Hippolytus is said to have been the ‘anti-pope ’, as such claimants were called, 
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that at their initiatory ceremonies a child was sacrificed and 
eaten with bread dipped in its blood ; that dogs were tied to 
the candlesticks, which they pulled down when something to 
eat was thrown to them ; and that the most disgraceful acts 
were then committed under cover of the darkness. 

This mob-frenzy was the chief cause of the so-called perse- 
cution of the Christians under Nero. To divert from himself 
the suspicion of having been the originator of the great fire 
(July, 64), Nero abandoned 'the Christians, hated for their 
deeds of shame ', to the fury of the people, which clamoured 
for victims. Those who avowed themselves Christians were 
seized first ! ; then, on their information, an immense number 
of others. If not convicted of incendiarism, they were put 
to death on the charge of ‘ their general hatred of the human 
race' with such fearful tortures that they aroused compas- 
sion, ‘although they were guilty and deserved the severest 
punishment ' (Tacitus). Wrapped in the skins of wild beasts, 
they were torn to pieces by dogs or nailed to the cross ; others 
were set on fire, that the flames might serve to light up the 
night The imperial gardens in which ‘ Nero's torches’ 
illumined the darkness were in the neighbourhood of St. 
Peter's Church. 

The first general instructions known to us for dealing with 
the Christian question were drawn up by Trajan in his rescript 
to the younger Pliny. The latter, when governor of Bithynia 
and Pontus about the year 112, alarmed at the spread of the 
new ‘superstition ', asked for advice, since he had never been 
present at any judicial proceedings against the Christians. 
Trajan decided that all who were accused and convicted of 
being Christians should be punished; but that any one who 
recanted and confirmed his renunciation by offering sacrifice 
to the gods should be pardoned without regard to the past. 
They were not to be hunted out; the emperor also disap- 
proved of any notice being taken of anonymous denunciations. 
Hadrian was the only emperor who allowed the Christians to 
practise their religion; he issued orders in a decree to the 
governor of Asia that the Christians might only be called to 
account if charged with a non-religious crime, and that in 


1 Rather ‘ were first brought to trial’. 
2 Their bodies were smeared witb some combustible material, which made them burn 
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such a case no mercy should be shown to the false accuser. 
In general, however, the emperors held to the policy of inter- 
vention on information received, and punished when it was 
unavoidable. The legal position of the Christians was thus 
always uncertain. 

Under Marcus Aurelius their condition became worse. A 
rescript issued by him about 177, ordering the punishment of 
such as helped 'to disturb the easily excited minds of the 
masses by false belief’, was taken to refer to the Christians. 
In different provinces the wrath of the population of the 
towns burst out against them. We possess the highly in- 
teresting report of the communities of Vienne and Lyons to 
the brethren in Asia and Phrygia on the persecution in the 
latter town (of which Pothinus the bishop was one of the 
victims). In Lyons the condemned Christians who were 
citizens were beheaded, non-citizens were thrown to the wild 
beasts. Contrary to Trajan's decree, the governors had the 
Christians hunted out, and according to a contemporary this 
was a general or at least a frequent practice. 

It is easy to understand the reason for a fanatical hatred of 
the Christians at that time. Never before had the empire 
been visited by so many dire misfortunes. In 166 German 
tribes, driven on by the pressure of the nations behind them, 
had crossed the Danube, overran and devastated the north- 
east frontier provinces from east Switzerland as far as Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, and carried away hundreds of thousands 
of prisoners; some of their hordes had even penetrated to 
Italy and Greece. For the first time the empire was out of 
joint. The severe and costly wars, in which the Romans 
strained every nerve, lasted nine years before the enemy was 
finally overpowered. At the same time, since 162 a fearful 
epidemic, brought in from the east, had penetrated as far as 
the Rhine and Gaul, devastated the camps of the legions and 
changed whole tracts of land into deserts. In addition, bad 
harvests and famine aggravated the sufferings of the people 
to the utmost. Then, if ever, it seemed reasonable to believe 
that the gods had withdrawn their favour from the empire 
they had so long visibly protected ; and what more likely to 
have caused their wrath than the increasing apostasy from the 
national faith, brought about by the false doctrines of the 
‘atheists ’, who shunned the light and were filled with hatred 
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of mankind? Marcus Aurelius himself must have shared 
this opinion to some extent. He was not only very devout, 
but a man of strong faith. He declared that he would not 
care to live in a world without gods, and he seems to have 
regarded the gods of all nations as equally powerful and 
equally deserving of reverence. 

Finally, it must be remembered that at that time amongst 
the Christians themselves a visionary tendency had appeared, 
which obstinately challenged and resisted the state authority. 
It was most pronounced in the sect called Montanists, whose 
founder Montanus in Asia Minor (about 156) claimed to be 
the paraclete. The Montanists, whose views also spread to 
the western church, demanded the strictest asceticism and 
unconditional renunciation of everything earthly, announced 
the imminence of the end of the world and of the establishment 
of the millennium, attached excessive value to martyrdom 
and encouraged men to suffer for their belief. This longing 
for a martyr’s death, disapproved of by moderate-minded 
Christians, only aroused the scorn and ridicule of the heathen, 
who advised them to kill themselves to save other people the 
trouble. When the proconsul Gaius Arrius Antoninus 
(184-5) vehemently persecuted the Christians in his province 
of Asia, they crowded before his tribunal (at least in Ephesus) 
and voluntarily offered their lives. Some of them he ordered 
to be led away to execution, but dismissed the rest with the 
words: ‘Miserable creatures, if you want to die there are 
ropes and precipices!’ The courage shown by the Christian 
martyrs in face of death impressed Marcus Aurelius with the 
idea that it was the result of pride and obstinacy, not of 
reasoned conviction. 

The persecution of that date also demanded victims in 
Africa, where hitherto no Christian blood had been shed. : We 
possess the protocol of the proceedings taken against three 
Christian men and women of Scili in Numidia by the pro- 
consul of Africa (July 17, 180). Notwithstanding his obvious 
efforts to facilitate their return to paganism, the accused per- 
sisted in their profession of faith, refused to swear by the 
Genius of the emperor and to offer sacrifice for his safety 
(although this did not even involve a recognition of his divin- 
ity), and declined the offer of thirty days for consideration. 
They were beheaded on the same day; a basilica was sub- 
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sequently erected over their grave. In Rome itself at that 
time or a little later the Christians were condemned to forced 
labour in the Sardinian mines; they owed their liberation 
(about the year 190) to Marcia, the mistress of Commodus. 
Work in the mines was the severest punishment next to the 
death penalty ; those condemned to it were thereby degraded 
to the rank of slaves, one side of their head was shaven, they 
worked in chains, and were liable to corporal chastisement. 

Although during the years immediately after the death of 
Marcus Aurelius the persecution of the Christians still went on, 
their lot was a happier one, chiefly owing to the influence of 
Marcia. For nearly seventy years they remained unmolested 
except during the persecutions under Septimius Severus and the 
Thracian Maximin. The stories of ritual murders and shame- 
less orgies gradually died out, as Christianity emerged more 
boldly from its retirement and Christians and pagans came 
into contact (even through marriage and family relations). 
A proof of the diminishing hatred of the Christians is that 
the millenary secular festival of the city of Rome, which was 
celebrated (in 248) with the greatest solemnity for three days 
and nights and undoubtedly called forth a great increase of 
religious feeling, concluded without any hostile demonstrations 
against the Christians. 

Jf the number of martyrs up to this time was by no means 
inconsiderable in itself, it cannot be considered large in pro- 
portion to the size of the empire and the period of two hun- 
dred years during which they met their death (not reckoning 
the victims of the Neronian persecution, who cannot properly 
be called martyrs). This is expressly confirmed by Origen, 
the most learned Christian writer of the period before Con- 
stantine, in a treatise written in 248. He says: ‘Only a few, 
whose numbers can easily be counted, have suffered death 
from time to time for the sake of the faith, and to encourage 
the rest’. His evidence is the more weighty, since his per- 
sonal experiences might rather have led him to exaggerate 
the extent and terrible nature of the persecutions. He himself 
had survived two of them, and in the first had suffered most 
cruel treatment. His father, Leonidas, had been condemned 
(in 202) in Alexandria to death by the sword as a Christian ; 
he himself, before he was seventeen years of age, longed so 
violently for a martyr’s death that his mother was obliged to 
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hide his clothes to prevent him leaving the house. When 
his father was in prison he wrote him an impressive letter on 
martyrdom, in which he exhorted him not to consider his 
family: ‘See to it that thou dost not change thy opinion for 
our sakes!’ 

During the persecution under Maximin the Thracian he 
issued an Exhortation to Martyrdom, in which he most earnestly 
exhorts them not to sully themselves by a single word, even 
under threats of death or on the rack. The evidence of 
Origen as to the small number of martyrs down to the middle 
of the third century is confirmed (if confirmation were needed) 
in the passionate De Mortibus Persecutorum (‘On the Deaths 
of the Persecutors ’), written by Lactantius in 313—4. In this 
essay Decius (249-51) is made to follow directly upon Nero 
and Domitian. Lactantius states that the good emperors 
who succeeded Domitian had not shown themselves hostile to 
the church, and the fact that he passes over in silence the 
sufferings and oppressions of the Christians during the period 
between Domitian and Decius shows that they cannot have 
left a very deep impression. But even the persecution of 
Diocletian cannot be compared with the deeds of the Duke 
of Alva in the Netherlands, where the number of those who 
suffered death under Charles V for the sake of their faith is 
estimated by Fra Paolo at 50,000, by Hugo Grotius at 100,000. 

Further, it is well known that the religious and missionary 
zeal of the Christians was rather inflamed than quenched by 
the persecutions. ' The spread of our doctrine ', says Clement 
of Alexandria, ' since its first proclamation has been hindered 
by kings and rulers, by governors and administrators of pro- 
vinces, who all oppose us with al! their hired soldiers and a 
vast multitude of others, seeking as far as possible to exter- 
minate us. And yet it flourishes more and more. It does 
not perish like a doctrine invented by man ; it does not wither 
like a fragile gift, for no gift that comes from God is fragile. 
It abides and cannot be hindered in its progress, although it 
is prophesied that it shall be persecuted to the end’. 

Yet in spite of the most glowing missionary zeal, the sub- 
lime doctrine of the gospel, too sublime for a great, if not the 
greatest, part of the heathen world, could never have made 
such relatively speedy progress without the co-operation of 
other causes, which had their origin partly in the needs and 
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weaknesses of human nature in general, partly in the social 
conditions of the age. 

The new doctrine appealed to all mankind ; the promise of 
salvation was open to all, even the lowest and the most des- 
pised. Naturally it found the most favourable soil in the vast 
multitude of ‘the weary and heavy-laden ', the poor and un- 
fortunate. It brought the most joyful message for slaves ; 
it announced to them their elevation from lowliness, con- 
tempt and a position outside the pale of the law to an equality 
with those who were free. It must have spread with the 
greatest rapidity amongst this class, and certainly penetrated 
often enough from the cell of the slave to the house of the 
master. But above all it afforded unexpected consolation to 
the despairing and faint-hearted ; it opened a prospect of 
forgiveness even to the guiltiest. The heathen scoffed at the 
idea that, while only those who felt themselves free from guilt 
were invited to other ceremonies of consecration, the Christians 
promised that the Kingdom of God would admit both sinners 
and fools—in other words, the unfortunate. In these circum- 
stances the language in which the gospel was proclaimed could 
only be that of the lower classes. Neither the Greek in which 
the books of the New Testament are written, nor the Latin 
in which it first became known to the West, is the written or 
learned language, but ‘the everyday language of the home 
and family, of the market and the streets, of the workshops, 
of the country, of the camp’. 

The fact that women were very impressionable to the new 
doctrine also exercised a very considerable influence upon its 
propagation. Christianity elevated women in the Greek 
countries, where they held a very inferior position, to the equals 
and companions of man; it bestowed upon marriage a new 
consecration through the more intimate spiritual communion 
of one and the same belief and hope; upon virginity a new 
sanctity ; upon the whole life of woman a higher social valuc. 
Women, however, did not always keep within the limits of 
their position as defined for them in the Christian community. 
Paul had to censure them for praying and prophesying in' 
Corinth with head uncovered; he was obliged to admonish 
them to keep silence in the churches, and to submit themselves 
to their husbands in accordance with the law. 

But what gained the greatest number of converts to Chris- 
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tianity was the very same thing that made Judaism, with all 
its exelusiveness, so attractive: the satisfaction of the re- 
quirements of belief, sought in vain within the limits of pagan- 
ism, which only à dogma depending upon revelation and thus 
completely beyond the reach of scepticism could afford. And 
further, the mysterious nature of this dogma corresponded in 
the highest degree 'to the propensity of the human mind, 
most readily to believe what is secret ' (Tacitus). But perhaps 
nothing so irresistibly impressed men's minds as the promise, 
never before proclaimed with such unassailable conviction, of 
à better life beyond the grave, of eternal bliss. In eonjunction 
with this hope of happiness, the fear of the eternal punish- 
ments which threatened unbelievers exercised an even more 
powerful effect, since a belief in the imminence of the millen- 
nium was very general amongst the Christians until the middle 
of the second century. 

‘Signs and wonders’ also, after which believers hankered 
no less than sceptics and waverers, were of frequent occurrence, 
and served to confirm both the Christian and the pagan faith. 
In the name of Jesus, says Irenacus (Bishop of Lyons 177- 
202), his disciples, who have received the gift from him, cast 
out devils; others have foreknowledge of and predict the 
future ; others heal the sick by laying on of hands, and bring 
back the dead to life. It is impossible to number the gifts 
which the church has received from God for the whole world, 
and in the name of Jesus Christ crucified under Pontius Pilate 
exercises for the benefit of the nations, neither deceiving any 
nor accepting payment ; for as she hath freely received of God, 
so also she freely ministers (partly from Keble’s translation). 
Arnobius, who (like most people) regarded the miracles per- 
formed by Christ as a proof of his divine nature, in repudiating 
the assertion of pagans that he was a magician, laid special 
stress on the fact that he was able to heal the sick and bring 
back the dead to life by his word alone and by the laying on 
of hands ; whereas the heathen gods only prescribed remedies, 
like physicians, and in thousands of cases were utterly unable 
to assist the sick. Similarly, Origen asserts that he has seen 
sick men, ‘whom neither men nor demons were able to heal’, 
freed from their sufferings by the simple invocation of God 
and Jesus. Augustine relates numerous miracles which he 
had seen himself, including no less than five cases of raising 
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the dead, and cspecially many wonderful cures which had 
taken place near the sepulchral chapels of St. Stephen at 
Calama and Hippo Regius; there were no less than seventy 
written accounts of the miracles wrought near the latter 
building, which had not yet been built two years. As was 
later the case in the Germanic north, countless adherents were 
gained for the new faith by the conviction ' that the god of 
the Christians was more willing to help than the gods of the 
heathen, and above all had greater power'. At a horse race 
in Gaza, in which the horses of a zealous Christian and a 
zealous heathen took part, ‘ Christus beat Marnas?’ ; the result 
was that many of the heathen were baptized. A poem by 
the rhetorician Endelechius (fourth or fifth century) most 
naively admits that conversion to Christianity commended 
itself by the advantages which the god of the Christians be- 
stows upon those who profess it. Bucolus has lost his flocks 
by a cattle plague, while those of Tityrus have been spared. 
‘What god’, asks the former, ‘has preserved you from this 
misfortune ?’ and Tityrus replies, ‘The sign of the cross, 
painted on the animals’ foreheads, has kept them safe; if 
you wish to obtain the assistance of the true god, it is suffi- 
cient to believe’. ‘If this is really so’, says Bucolus, ' I will 
hasten to adopt the true faith and to flee from error’. Aegon, 
who is present during the dialogue, is ready to do the same, 
‘for why should I doubt that the same sign that overcomes 
sickness will also be ever beneficial to men?’ Augustine’s 
account of the conversion of the chief physician (archiater) 
Dioscorus gives a specimen of the marvellous punishments 
inflicted upon those who obstinately refused to be converted. 
Dioscorus, who had been in the habit of scoffing at the Chris- 
tians, during his daughter’s illness implored the mercy of 
Christ, and vowed to become a Christian if she recovered. 
His daughter was restored to health, but Dioscorus, who 
hesitated to fulfil his vow, became blind; on his repeating it, 
his sight was restored; when he again hesitated to make 
confession of Christianity all his limbs became paralysed, and 
in addition he was struck dumb. When at last he expressed 
his willingness to declare himself a Christian, the visitation 
ceased. 

Then the faith of the Christiaus, firm as a rock and so often 
heroically attested, filled men’s minds with respect for a re- 
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ligion which had such followers. ‘The more we are mown 
down’, says Tertullian, ‘the more our number increases. 
The blood of the Christians is seed. That stubborn obstinacy 
with which you reproach us becomes a source of instruction. 
l'or who is not profoundly affected by the contemplation of 
it, and incited to inquire what is really at the bottom of it ? 
Who docs not embrace our religion when he has finished his 
inquiry ? and who, when he has embraced it, does not desire 
to suffer himself?’ The morality of the Christians extorted 
the admiration even of their opponents. On the occasion of 
the inquiry, which in his capacity as governor of Bithynia 
he felt himself obliged to bold in regard to the Christians 
(especially in Amisus), Pliny shared the general prejudice, 
which accused them of shameful deeds at their secret mect- 
ings; but after a strict investigation, at which two female 
slaves were tortured, he could find nothing to aceuse them 
OL except a.“ perverse and ‘extravagant superstition’. The 
accused declared to him that their sole offence or error consisted 
in the fact that they were in the habit of assembling before 
sunrise on a certain day, and offering up prayer to Christ as 
toa fod cand that they vowed never- fo be guilty of thet, 
robbery or adultery, never to break their word, never to deny 
that a deposit had been entrusted to them. After this they 
separated and assembled together again at a harmless meal. 
Galen was of opinion that the faith of the Christians taught 
them to act in accordance with the precepts of true philo- 
sophy ; he especially recognized their contempt of death, 
their chaste, modest, abstemious, and strictly moral life ; and 
held that some of them were not inferior to truc philosophers 
in their self-control and earnest endeavour to attain virtue. 

But the Christian communities certainly contained some 
impure elemcnts ; not all the sinners, whom they admitted in 
the hope of reformation, were really reformed. This is proved 
by the reproaches addressed by Paul and an author speaking 
in his name to the conimunitics at Corinth and Crete, as svell 
as by the fact that ‘ James found himself obliged to censure 
the moral abuse of the Pauline doctrine relative to the power 
of faith, as that which alone brings salvation, and that the 
Revelation had to denounce certain tempters in Pergamus (the 
Nicolaitans), who not only did not observe the regulations as 
to food enjomed upon gentile Christians, but even paid no 
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regard to the prohibition of lewdness '. In fact, it was just 
this active charity and compassion, shown by the Christians 
to one another, that was abused by hypocrites, who joined 
the new community in the hope of assistance and other ad- 
vantages, especially as in course of time exaggerated rumours 
of the wealth of the Christian communities penetrated the 
heathen world. It was declared that ‘the brethren’ sold 
their goods and offered the proceeds to the church ; that they 
regarded it as the height of piety to strip their own children 
in order to enrich the church. Already Paul speaks of wan- 
dering Christians, who live upon (‘ devour’) the foreign com- 
munities and rob them of their property, and he himself was 
obliged to vindicate himself before the Corinthians from the 
reproach of intentional fraud. In the Teaching of the Apostles, 
written about the time of Hadrian, travelling missionaries are 
instructed not to remain more than two days at most in the 
same place: ‘ but if he abide three days, he is a false prophet. 
And when he departeth let the apostle receive nothing save 
bread, until he findeth shelter; but if he ask money, he is a 
false prophet. ... Yet not every one that speaketh in the 
spirit is a prophet, but only if he have the ways of the Lord ' 
(Lightfoot's translation). From an anti-Christian standpoint, 
Lucian has described the sympathy shown to the philosopher 
Peregrinus Proteus by the Christians of Palestine, when he 
was cast into prison for having declared his conversion to 
their faith. After they had done their utmost (but in vain) 
to secure his release, they sought in every way to alleviate 
the hardships of his imprisonment. At daybreak old women, 
widows and orphans gathered round the prison gates. The 
heads of the community, by bribing the guards, even obtained 
permission to pass the night in the prison. Food in abundance 
was taken in, and prayers were offered up at meals. Envoys 
arrived even from the communities of Asia Minor, to offer 
consolation, advice and assistance; for in such cases, says 
Lucian, they show themselves incredibly generous, and give 
all they possess without hesitation. In this manner Pere- 
grinus secured much money, and his imprisonment was the 
source of a considerable income to him. For the unfortunate, 
Lucian proceeds, imagine that an eternal life will be theirs ; 
hence they attach little importance to life on earth and the 
good things of this world; further, their first lawgiver has 
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taught them that they are all brothers one of another, from 
the moment when they have rejected the Hellenic gods and 
begin to worship their crucified sage and to live in accordance 
with his laws. Wherefore they despise all earthly blessings 
alike and regard them as common to all, having adopted these 
theories without any sort of warranty. If a clever impostor 
worms his way into their confidence it is easy for him to make 
fools of these simple people, and to amass wealth in a very 
short timc. Tertullian also censures the excessive attention of 
the communities to the bodily necessities of those imprisoned 
for the faith, and Ambrose seriously warns the priests against 
lavishing their gifts upon unworthy persons, who solicit their 
assistance under various false pretences. 

There is no doubt that false prophets of every kind, im- 
postors as well as enthusiasts and fanatics, found a specially 
favourable soil in the Christian communities for the propaga- 
tion of their false doctrines, and thereby acquired influence 
and reputation. It is equally certain that ambitious men, 
whose humble position or other disadvantages prevented 
them from attaining their aims, attempted to play a part in 
this society which was denied them in political life. From 
the beginning sectarianism was rife amongst the Christian 
communities ; the church persecuted the sects, and the sects 
each other, with bitter hatred and passionate accusations, 
hardly surpassed in violence by the charges brought against 
the Christians generally by the heathen. Celsus affirmed that 
the Christians were so split up that they had scarcely any- 
thing in common except the name. 

The Refutation of all Heresies (sce p. 189) composed not 
long before 235 by Hippolytus, a man with strong leanings 
towards the rigourism of the Montanists, gives an extremely 
interesting summary of the divisions and antagonisms in the 
bosom of the Christian communities, chiefly due to differences 
of opinion in regard to doctrine, and also of the difficulties 
and discomforts which sometimes resulted from the contact of 
the Christian with the pagan world. Hippolytus’ attack on 
the head of the Christian community at Rome shows only too 
clearly what ugly passions were aroused and fostered at that 
time by religious controversies in the Christian world. His 
account, which is in many respects characteristic, 1s in the 
main as follows. 
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Callistus was a Christian slave belonging to a freedman 
named Carpophorus, an official in the palace of the Emperor 
Commodus, who was also a Christian. Carpophorus entrusted 
a considerable sum to Callistus, with which he was to found 
a banking business, the profits of which were to be his, although 
it was carried on under his master’s name. Many widows 
and brethren deposited their money in it. But Callistus, 
whose mismanagement had brought him to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, in order to escape rendering an account, fled to the 
harbour of Portus and took refuge on board a ship just ready 
to sail. Carpophorus followed him. When Callistus saw his 
master in the port he sprang into the sea, but was pulled out, 
taken back to Rome, and sent by Carpophorus to the tread- 
mill (a common punishment of slaves). However, Carpophorus 
was persuaded to release him, when several of the brethren 
who were interested in the bank represented to him, with tears 
in their eyes, that their confidence in him had induced them 
to entrust their money to Callistus, and that the latter had 
assured them that he still had a certain sum safely invested. 
But Callistus, finding himself still unable to meet his engage- 
ments, attempted to put an end to his life and at the same 
time to win the glory of martyrdom. Under pretence of 
collecting a debt, he made his way into a synagogue on the 
Sabbath and disturbed the service. The Jews fell upon him 
and dragged him before the tribunal of the city pracfect Fus- 
cianus, who ordered him to be flogged and condemned him 
to hard labour in the Sardinian mines (the lead mines near 
Las Antas in the south-west of the island), where there were 
many other Christians who had been condemned on account 
of their faith. But Marcia, Commodus’ mistress, desirous of 
performing a good work, ordered bishop Victor (198-9) to 
give her a list of the martyrs in the island, and secured their 
release. Callistus, whose name Victor had purposely omitted, 
persuaded the eunuch Hyacinthus, the bearer of the letter of 
emancipation, who was Marcia’s foster-father and at that 
time a presbyter in the community, to procure his release 
from the governor of Sardinia. Victor was greatly displeased, 
but confined himself to ordering Callistus to take up his abode 
at Antium, and settled on him a monthly allowance for food. 
These events took place between 186 and r9o. 

Zephyrinus (199-217), the successor of Victor, was accord- 
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ing to Hippolytus a simple, ignorant man, who knew nothing 
of theological doctrines, but was avaricious and open to 
bribes. Callistus so ingratiated himself with him that Zeph- 
yrinus summoned him to Rome, and appointed him overseer 
of the great cemetery recently founded by him. Callistus 
succeeded in making cach of the rival parties in the corn- 
munity believe that he was on its side, and in this manner 
vot himself elected bishop. In this capacity he came forward 
with a false and pernicious doctrine : he asserted the unity of 
the Father and the Son, founded a school of theology, and 
promised forgiveness of sins to all who should join it. Many, 
whose conscience smote them, including those whom Hippo- 
lytus had expelled from the community in accordance with 
ihe condemnatory sentence, joined this school. Callistus 
taught that a bishop ought not to be deposed even for a deadly 
sin; he appointed bishops, priests and deacons who had 
been twice and thrice married; and allowed married clergy 
to continue in holy orders. The saying, ' Suffer the tares to 
grow togcther with the wheat’, he interpreted to mean that 
sinners should be allowed to remain in the church, whose 
symbol was the ark of Noah, which contained clean and un- 
clean animals. He showed himself culpably indulgent, especi- 
ally to women of rank, whom he permitted to live with slaves 
or men of inferior status, with whom they could not contract 
a valid marriage without losing their rank. Their repugnance 
to rearing the children of such marriages led these women to 
fresh crimes. Thus this impious wretch taught both adultery 
and murder. During his episcopate also, for the first time, 
second baptism was attempted by his followers. 

There can be no doubt of the substantial truth of the facts 
here alleged, but it is equally clear that they are collected, 
explained, and commented upon in a most hostile manner. 
We shall not discuss how far the doctrine of Callistus, his 
exercise of spiritual discipline and his ‘ legitimization of 
average morality’, admit of a more favourable judgment. 
But the account given by Hippolytus makes it incompre- 
hensible how he could have been chosen as its head by the 
community which knew him as a common criminal. Nothing 
is said of his entry into orders, and probably many other 
things are omitted which might possibly make such an ele- 
vation intelligible, after such a past. Callistus appears to 
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have become deacon of Pope Zephyrinus; as such he ad- 
ministered the funds of the community, paid the salaries of 
the ministers of the church, and distributed alms to widows 
and orphans. In such a position it must have been difficult 
for him to avoid causing dissatisfaction ; but he would hardly 
have been elected bishop had not his (cightecn years) ad- 
ministration been in the main beyond reproach. 

A venerable foundation, of great importance for the history 
of the primitive Christian church, and at the same time the 
subject of one of the most brilliant archaeological discoveries, 
is inseparably connected with the name of Callistus. The 
burial place laid out by him near the Appian way on the pro- 
perty of the Caecilii was to all appearance the first cemetery 
of the Christian community at Rome recognized by the state ; 
hitherto burials had taken place on land belonging to in- 
dividual members, upon whose title of possession the pre- 
servation of these burying places depended. This cemetery, 
ever since called the Cemetery of Callistus, which was the 
last resting-place of the popes down to Miltiades (died 314) 
was re-discovered during the nincteenth century by the in- 
defatigable genius and successful exploration of De Rossi. 

The narrative of Hippolytus reminds us of what is somoe- 
times forgotten: that the Christian communities could not 
possibly separate themselves entively from the world, but 
that, on the contrary, they were continually called upon to 
bear their share of the evils and inconveniences of the civiliza- 
tion of the period. It is, of course, only natural that the 
apologists of the new faith should see only love and harmony 
in the one, and hatred and mutual persecution in the other. 
Compare, says Origen, the Christian communities of Athens, 
Corinth and Alexandria with the pagan communities of the 
same citics; the former are meek and peaceful, since their 
desire is to please God; the latter, who in no way resemble 
them, are given to sedition. Even the heads and elders of 
the communities of God, even the more indolent and less 
perfect among them, will be found to have made more progress 
towards virtue than the heads and councillors in the various 
cities. Yet we can hardly believe that the congregation of 
Corinth had completely changed since the time when Paul 
spoke so ill of it. At that time ‘ debates, envyings, wraths, 
strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults’ (2 Cor. 
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xii. 20)—in short, irregularities of every kind—were rife in 
their assemblies ; and the object of the letter of the so-called 
Clement of Rome, written towards the end of the first century, 
is to heal a schism that had arisen amongst them. The 
writer declares that it 1s a disgrace to this old and trustworthy 
community, to resist their elders for the sake of one or two 
persons. According to the Shepherd of Hermas (composed 
about the middle of the second century), the Roman com- 
munity at that time also suffered from various moral evils 
and infirmities. There was no lack of quarrels and enmities, 
and the writer utters a warning against ambition, arrogance, 
avarice, adultery, drunkenness and so forth. Bishop Cyprian 
of Carthage, who suffered martyrdom in 257, says that the 
persecution (under Decius, which he had escaped by flight) 
was rather a test instituted by God; the Christians had 
deserved to suffer more on account of their sins; the long 
days of peace had undermined moral discipline. Amongst 
the priests there was no piety, amongst the ministers no 
sincere faith, no mercy in their works, no moral discipline. 
Men disfigured their beards by art, women rouged their 
faces, painted their eves, dycd their hair. He: further eom; 
plains of insatiable avarice, of cunning frauds to deceive the 
simple, of snares to dupe the brethren, of marriages with 
unbelievers, of oaths rashly taken and of perjury, of haughty 
contempt of those set over them, of envenomed insults, of 
quarrels and obstinate hatred of one another. Many bishops, 
neglecting their sacred office, became agents (procurators) 
of secular masters, abandoned their communities, and wan- 
dered over foreign provinces in search of gain. While brethren 
in the community were starving, they went in pursuit of 
money, seized estates by fraud, and increased their incomes 
by usury. John Chrysostom says that, since miracles no 
longer happen, the heathen can only be converted by the 
example of Christian life; but this is utterly corrupt, and 
there is not even a trace of love to be found amongst them. 
In Augustine, the heathen replies to the Christian who attempts 
to convert him: ' How can you exhort me to become a 
Christian? A Christian cheated ine, and I havetnemer acted 
so; a Christian has sworn falsely to me, and I have never 
acted so’. Extreme outbreaks of dissent were certainly 
repressed during the carly centurics by the persecutions that 
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weighed heavily on the whole Christian world; later (367), 
when ecclesiastical disputes at Rome were settled by blood- 
shed, a kindly and intelligent heathen could express the 
opinion that no wild animal was as hostile and destructive 
to man as most of the Christians to one another. 

However numerous the causes that contributed to the 
spread of the Gospel, it is certain that before the middle or 
end of the second century it had only a few isolated followers 
amongst the upper classes. Not only did their philosophical 
training, and a general education intimately connected with 
polytheism, offer the strongest resistance, but, in addition, 
the Christian profession of faith led to the most dangerous 
conflicts with the existing order of things; and lastly, the 
renunciation of all earthly interests was naturally most 
difficult for those who possessed honour, wealth and influence. 
The poor and lowly, says Lactantius, are more ready to believe 
than the rich, whose hostility was no doubt in many ways 
aroused against the socialistic tendencies of Christianity. 
On the other hand, in the lower strata of society the spread 
of Christianity, assisted to a remarkable extent by the dis- 
persion of the Jews, must have been very rapid, especially 
in Rome; as early as the year 64 the number of Christians 
there was considerable. The architcctural arrangements 
and the style of the artistic decoration of some of the Christian 
catacombs in Rome seem to show that they bclong to the 
first century. 

In the second century Christianity made far greater progress. 
The general defection from the popular religion in Bithynia, 
which emptied the temples and alarmed the younger Pliny, 
can have been no isolated phenomenon, at Icast in the eastern 
provinces. The existence of Christian communities, founded 
from Asia Minor, in Vienne and Lyons in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, justifies the assumption that the seed of Christianity 
had sprung up comparatively early also in the centres of 
civilization in the West. In the second half of this century 
Christian writers already spoke in very boastful terms of 
the spread of Christianity. There is no race of men, says 
Justin (died 166), barbarians, Greeks or whatever they may 
be called, whether they lead a wandcring life in wagons or 
in tents without any fixed habitation, which does not offer 
prayer and thanks to the father and creator of the universe 
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in the name of the crucified Jesus. Irenaeus (bishop of 
Lyons 177-202) speaks of Christian communities in Germany, 
Iberia, Gaul, in the East, Egypt and Libya, and in the centre 
of the world (Romo). The author of a treatise ascribed to 
Tertullian uses still more high-flown and even threatening 
language. Addressing the Jews, he asks, ‘ For in whom do 
all the peoples believe, if not in the anointed, who has already 
come?" In addition to the countries in which, according 
to the Acts, there were Jewish inhabitants, he mentions 
Gaetulia, Mauretania, Spain, ‘ the districts of Britain untrodden 
by the Romans, but subject to Christ’, Sarmatia, Germany, 
and “many other distant and unknown lands, provinces and 
islands’. He declares that Christians nearly everywhere 
already formed the larger half of the population. ‘ Should 
we lack numbers and resources’, asks Tertullian (about 
199), ' if we chose to display open hostility, instead of merely 
cherishing revenge insecret ? Are the Moors, the Marcomanni, 
and even the Parthians, and the greatest peoples, who yet 
are limited to a single country and their own district, more 
numerous than the population of the entire earth? We 
are of yesterday; yet we have already filled your whole 
dominion, cities, islands, fortresses, municipal towns, public 
places, even the camps, the tribes, the decuries, the palace, 
the senate, the forum ’. 

In this language there is no doubt great exaggeration, far 
more perhaps than would be the case if it were employed at 
the present day in reference to the proportion of Christians 
in all the populations of the world. It is also in direct con- 
tradiction to the statement of Origen (several decades later), 
who, exaggerating in the other direction, declares that the 
Christians were only ' very few' in proportion to the entire 
population of the Roman empire. Statements quite acci- 
dentally preserved show that up to 98 some 42, up to 180 
some 74, up to 325 morc than 550, places contained Christian 
communities. 

But in the Roman empire the Christians not only formed 
a small minority as late as the third century, but this minority, 
at least up to the beginning of the century, was drawn almost 
exclusively from the lowest classes of society. It was a 
joke amongst the heathen that the Christians could only 
convert the simple-minded, only slaves, women and children ; 
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that they were rude, uneducated and boorish; that the 
members of their communities were chiefly people of no account, 
artisans and old women. The Christians themselves did 
not dispute this. Jerome says: the community of Christ 
is recruited, not from the Lyceum and the Academy, but 
from the lowest rabble (de vi plebecula). It is expressly 
attested by Christian writers that, even up to the middle of 
the third century, the new faith counted only few adherents 
amongst the higher classes. Eusebius says that the peace 
which the Church enjoyed under Commodus, contributed 
ereatly to its propagation, ' so that several persons in Rome, 
distinguished for their birth and wealth, turned to salvation 
with their entire household and family’. Origen (in the 
reign of Alexander Severus) says that ‘at the present day 
rich men and many high dignitaries, as well as delicate and 
nobly born ladies, receive the Christian messengers of the 
word’; that is to say, Christianity then obtained successes 
of which it had not previously been able to boast. According 
to Tertullian, Severus took under his protection men and 
women of senatorial rank, who openly professed Christianity ; 
and, as already observed, the indulgence shown by Callistus 
to distinguished female proselytes excited indignation in the 
Roman community. In 258, the emperor Valerian addressed 
a rescript to the senate, to the effect that Christians of 
senatorial and equestrian rank should be deprived of their 
possessions ; if they persisted in their belief, they should be 
punished with death; Christian members of the imperial 
household and court should be condemned to forced labour 
in chains on the imperial domains. Consequently, from 
the time of Commodus onwards, the spread of Christianity 
amongst the upper classes is variously and expressly attested, 
whereas the reverse is the case in regard to the preceding period. 

In complete agreement with this is the fact that, till about 
the end of the second century, Christians and Christianity 
are very rarely mentioned in classical literature, and then 
only casually, and in terms of indifference and contempt. 
The expressions of Tacitus and the younger Pliny show that, 
in the time of Trajan, the upper circles in Rome were not 
sufficiently interested in the new sect to take the trouble to 
obtain accurate information concerning it. Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius only mention the courage with which the 
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Christians went to their death. Both of them, however, 
consider this courage to be the result of obstinacy and 
familiarity with death, not of intelligent conviction ; Marcus 
Aurelius also declared that it lacked dignity, and that there 
was cven something theatrical about it. It has already 
been mentioned that Lucian saw nothing in the faith of the 
Christians but folly and infatuation. Galen, while recog- 
nizing the virtue of the Christians, fclt nothing but astonish- 
ment and contempt for the complete belief of the followers 
of Moses and Christ in doctrines that were not proved, since 
he, like all the heathen, had absolutely no idea of a religious 
dogma. In the diffuse and extremely detailed history of 
Rome, carried down by Cassius Dio to his own days in the 
reign of Alexander Severus, no mention is expressly made 
of the Christians ; according to him, the Christians persecuted 
under Domitian were accused of ‘atheism and Jewish prac- 
tices’; that is, he held the Christians to be a Jewish sect. 
Herodian does not mention them; and even the compilers 
of the imperial biographies (called Scriptores historiae augustae), 
some of whom wrote as early as the reign of Constantine, 
only notice them very scldom and casually. It was not 
till the middle of the second century that heathen writers 
began to attack Christianity. Fronto repeated the most 
ridiculous fabrications of the mob; and even the Platonist 
Celsus, who had been carefully informed by a Jew concerning 
the object of the Christian doctrine, in his lengthy treatise 
against it expressed himself to the effect that the dispute 
between Jews and Christians, which according to him turned 
entirely upon the question whether the prophesied saviour 
had already appeared or not, was nothing but a dispute 
‘about an ass’s shadow '.1 

The only persons of rank in the time before Commodus, 
whose conversion to Christianity seems probable, are the 
consul Flavius Clemens, executed in 95, and his wife (or sister) 
Flavia Domitilla, who was banished to Pontia. On the other 
hand, the far from clear excerpt from Dio in no way proves 
that the execution of Acilius Glabrio (consul 91) about the 
same time was duc to his profession of Christianity ; accord- 
ing to Suctonius, he was condemned for supposed revolu- 
tionary plans. 


1 A proverbial expression = ' about nothing at all’. 
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The old tradition of personal relations between the philo- 
sopher Seneca and the apostle Paul has not as yet been found 
to have any foundation in fact, although it is very easy to 
understand how it may have arisen. It was very natural 
to attribute the many points of agreement with Christian 
opinions and doctrines in the writings of Seneca to the influence 
of the apostle, whose two years’ captivity in Rome might 
easily have brought him into contact with the philosopher, 
especially as the proconsul Junius Gallio (who acquitted 
Paul when he was brought before his tribunal by the Jews) 
was Seneca’s brother. Tertullian, Lactantius, and Augustine 
make no mention of the tradition. Lactantius speaks of 
Seneca as ‘ignorant of the true faith’; Augustine con- 
siders that his freedom from the superstitions of the heathen, 
which as a Roman senator he could not publicly announce, 
was the result of his philosophical studies; that he was 
astonished at the spread of Judaism (which he hated), because 
he was ignorant of the purpose of God ; that he never men- 
tioned the Christians, to avoid praising them in defiance of 
the national opinion, or blaming them, perhaps against his 
own feelings. Jerome had read certain letters (some of which 
are still extant), said to have been exchanged between the 
apostle and the philosopher; but they are in reality one of 
the numerous literary forgeries which were called into exis- 
tence by the religious zeal of the Christians. An inscription 
(end of the third or beginning of the fourth century) shows 
that in a Christian family, which traced back its origin to 
or at least derived its name from that of the Annaei Senecae, 
the tradition was highly prized. An epitaph on a tomb at 
Ostia, set up by a certain Marcus Annaeus Paulus, preserves the 
memory of his son Marcus Annaeus Paulus Petrus. The names 
of the apostles were very popular amongst the Christians ; 
the use of the second name and of the two together was unheard 
of amongst the heathen. There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that the two Annaei were both Christians. 

Finally, if the possibility of personal relations between 
the apostle and the philosopher cannot be absolutely denied, 
all previous attempts to make this possibility a certainty 
must be considered to have completely failed. The agrce- 
ment (often almost word for word) of the expressions used by 
seneca with those of Paul concerning the general sinfulness 
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of mankind, must have been due to the similar circumstances, 
experiences and dispositions of both, like everything else 
in Seneca's writings which approximates to the Christian 
point of view. But this agreement may also be completely 
explained by the particular form in which the Stoic philosophy 
developed, a form which had its foundation in the nature of 
Stoicism itself, and in the milder representatives of the school 
(Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius) very naturally 
assumed a character sympathetic with Christianity, although 
no tradition has ever asserted that the two last named borrowed 
from Christian sources. 

Consequently, judging from all that we know of the first 
centuries of the Christian cra, it can hardly be imagined that 
the pagan world before the time of Septimius (emperor 193- 
211) and Alexander Severus (emperor 222-35), had the least 
anticipation of the future historical importance of the new 
religion, then so little regarded and so contemptuously criti- 
cized. What could this crowd of ignorant recluses, men 
of no importance, avail against the established order of 
things in an empire whose dominion of the world appeared 
destined to last for ever? ‘Do not the Romans, without the 
assistance of your god, rule the whole world, including your- 
selves?' ' Your God', says Celsus, 'has promised his 
assistance to those who profess their belief in him, and even 
greater blessings, as you assert. And now, see for your- 
selves, what he has done for them (the Romans) and what 
he has done for you. Instead of being rulers of the whole 
carth, you have not even a clod of earth or a home that you 
can call your own; if you are found wandering about in 
secret, you are hunted down and punished with death '. In 
an empire in which so many religions existed side by side, 
the idea of a universal religion must have appeared absolutely 
incomprehensible. ‘If it were only possible ', says the same 
author, ' that all the Greeks and barbarians in Asia, Europe 
and Africa to the ends of the earth could recognize one law ! 
But any one who thinks it possible is utterly devoid of 
understanding ! ' 

The victory of Christianity was decided by the complete 
religious freedom guaranteed by Constantine. The victorious 
faith then immediately began to exercise its power in the 
suppression of paganism, at a time when the old belief had 
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not only ceased to offer any advantages, but entailed increasing 
annoyance and persecution upon its adherents. Had paganism 
really been for centuries in a state of decay and dissolution, 
its complete overthrow and the absolute supremacy of Chris- 
tianity must have followed within a very short space of 
time. But, as a matter of fact, its death struggle, carried 
on under the greatest disadvantages, was prolonged for two 
centuries ; and polytheism, utterly powerless and defenceless 
as it was, still survived, although Christianity ever more 
and more indefatigably and relentlessly endeavoured to 
stifle everything in the old faith that still gave signs of life, 
by the aid of compulsion, robbery, destruction and persecu- 
tion. This alone is sufficient to prove the great vitality of 
paganism even in its old age. After Constantine’s edicts 
of toleration Christianity enjoyed the favour and encourage- 
ment of the secular authority for a period of seventy years 
(except for a brief reaction under Julian) ; and yet, as already 
observed, it can scarcely have won over half the population 
of the empire. Nearly all the Roman nobles in the time 
of Julian were devoted to the old religion, and in the time of 
Theodosius about half the senators, although at that time 
and subsequently Christianity had made far greater progress 
in the towns than in the country. In the course of the fourth 
century the word paganus (countryman) came to mean 
‘heathen ’, and Endelechius in the poem quoted above (p. 
197) calls Christ the god who is worshipped in the great 
cities as the only one. Judaism also in the Diaspora was 
chiefly, although not exclusively, a town religion. 

But even during the persecution started by Theodosius 
in 380, which after the fall of the pretender Eugenius, who 
had been induced to put himself forward by Nicomachus 
Flavianus, the champion of paganism, was carried on with 
renewed vigour, the old belief showed remarkable powers of 
resistance. First in the East, then in the West, temples, 
chapels and seats of the ancient cults were laid low and reduced 
to ashes by fire and sword. But if the rural populations, 
scattered and defenceless as they were, were unable, in spite 
of their bitter complaints, to prevent the destruction of their 
sanctuaries, ‘on which they placed all their hopes, for men, 
women and children, for their cattle, crops, and plantations, 
and the loss of which deprived them of all the joys of life’ 
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(Libanius), in the towns bloody combats only too often took 
place between the populace and the furious clergy and monks. 
With the exception of direct compulsory conversion, cvery 
kind of violence was employed for the suppression of paganism. 
All sacrifices, ritual observances, and attendance in the 
temples were forbidden under threat of the severest penalties ; 
the priests were deprived of their privileges and banished from 
the towns; the temple possessions were confiscated. Yet the 
repeated insistence upon these regulations and penalties during 
the fifth and even the sixth century, shows how extremely 
slow was the process of extirpation, even when the ancient 
faith seemed to have been deprived of all means of existence. 
That crime and rapacity combined with draconian legislative 
severity in the persecution of defenceless paganism, is proved 
by the repeated exhortations of Augustine, not to plunder 
the heathen under the cloak of rehgion, and by an imperial 
rescript of the year 423. Paganism also at that time had 
its martyrs, and the abominable murder oí the beautiful 
and virtuous Hypatia at Alexandria in the year 415, shows 
to what deeds of horror the spirit of fanaticism could drive 
the Christian mob. 

This systematic war of extermination waged against pagan- 
ism had lasted for a hundred and fifty years, and yet the life 
of the ancient belief was not completely extinct. In 528 
Justinian felt impelled to order a rigorous persecution of the 
so-called ‘Hellenes’. In Constantinople itself numerous 
adherents of paganism were discovered and arrested amongst 
patricians, learned men and physicians; one of them took 
his own life, the rest embraced Christianity. In 532, Bishop 
John of Asia, by imperial command, made a tour of the 
provinces of Caria, Lydia and Phrygia, where he converted 
and baptized 70,000 souls. Any one found offering sacrifice to 
idols was to be punished with death. In the West, the advanc- 
ing flood of barbarism, which swept away at the same time 
the foundations of paganism and ancient civilization generally, 
hastened the destruction of the former. Yct it was not until 
the year 529, when the country population of the neighbour- 
hood was still in the main pagan, that the last temple of 
Apollo on Monte Casino was converted into a cloister by 
st. Benedict. In the same year the seven last Athenian 
philosophers, expelled by an edict of Justinian, emigrated 
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and sought refuge in Persia with King Chosroes. Gregory 
the Great (pope 590-604) learnt to his sorrow that all the 
peasants in Sardinia were idolaters, and sent bishop Victor 
to convert them ; he directed the bishop of Caralis to proceed 
against idolaters, havuspices and soothsayers, who refused 
to be converted by his preaching; slaves were to receive 
corporal punishment, free citizens were to be ' brought to 
repentance’ by close confinement. The worship of the old 
images of the gods was secretly practised (especially in Greece) 
not only during the middle ages, but in some cases even down 
to our own days. Under Alexius Comnenus the image of 
Artemis in Patmos was destroyed by monks; Michael Apos- 
tolius, the follower of Gemistius Pletho, about 1465 found in 
Crete statues of the gods, to which he could address his prayers. 

But even so the annihilation of paganism could not be 
complete. It contained elements which defied all efforts 
to destroy them, since they were based upon certain impera- 
tive necessities of a great portion of mankind; and these 
elements, under new forms, have found a place in the heart 
of Christianity itself and thus survived the downfall of the 
ancient belief. It was not merely the heathen love of festivals 
which demanded satisfaction also from the new religion and 
caused the church to allow carousals and merry-makings 
at the graves of the martyrs, and to compensate the people 
for the abolition of the pagan festivals by fixing the celebra- 
tion of Christian festivals on the same days. Above all, it was 
the profound desire to fill the infinite gulf between humanity 
and divinity with intermediate beings that re-peopled heaven, 
now deprived of its gods, with a band of heavenly figures, 
to whose number there was no limit. Although Augustine 
rejects the comparison of the worship of saints and martyrs 
with polytheism, other ecclesiastical writers, such as Basil, 
assign them exactly the same place in the order of the universe 
as the later Platonists assigned to demons and heroes, or, 
like Thcodoret, institute comparisons between the two cults, 
in order to prove that ' the truly divine has been substituted 
for the false and erroneous’, In Sicily ‘the worship of thc 
saints exhibits so complete a survival of polytheism, that it 
is easy to understand why cducated Sicilians even at the 
present day in all scriousness prefer the monotheism of Islam 
to Christianity ’. But the old gods and heroes have not in 
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all cases been replaced by holy personalities of the new faith ; 
here and there they have maintained their ground, like Demeter 
worshipped at Eleusis, and Santa Venere invoked in southern 
Italy and Sicily; or they have been changed into the new 
personalities, and their myths into Christian legends. Thus, 
apparently, here and there in Gaul the ‘mothers’ of Celtic 
popular belief have become the three holy Maries; Helios- 
Aumu, the driver of the chariot of the sun worshipped in 
the country east of the Jordan, has been transformed into 
the prophet Elijah ascending to heaven in a chariot drawn 
by fiery horses; and Hippolytus, who probably came by a 
martyr's death in the mines of Sardinia, according to the 
tradition was torn to pieces by horses—the fate which befel 
his namesake, the son of Theseus king of Attica. 

‘Least of all’, said Theodoret; ‘ought the Greeks to be 
offended at what takes place at the graves of the martyrs, 
for it is with them that the libations, expiatory sacrifices, 
the heroes, the demi-gods, the deified men have originated. 
Heracles, Asclepius, Dionysus and many others were raised 
to the rank of gods; how then can the Christians be reproached 
for honouring the martyrs as witnesses and servants of God, 
without making gods of them? Who deserves it better 
than they, the champions of mankind, their helpers and 
protectors, from whom they avert evil and drive away the 
afflictions with which they are threatened by the demons? 
Childless and barren women pray to them that they may 
become mothers ; he who has received a gift, implores them 
to preserve it; those who are starting on a journey, beg 
them to attend them on the way, those who return safely 
render to them their thanks; the votive offerings presented 
to them, gold and silver models of eyes, feet and hands, are 
evidence of vows fulfilled. The temples of the gods are 
destroyed, for the lord of all has introduced his own dead 
in their place, has driven them out and bestowed their honours 
upon his own children. In place of the Pandia, Diasia, 
Dionysia and other festivals, those of Peter, Paul, Thomas, 
Sergius, Marcellus and other martyrs are celebrated’. The 
assertion of Theodorct, that these celebrations are accom- 
panied by Christian sobriety and modesty, not by pagan 
ostentation and sensuality, must be accepted with considerable 
reserve, as is shown by thc evidence of Christian writers. 


CHAPTER ILI 
PHILOSOPHY AS A MORAL EDUCATOR 


No one who has even a superficial acquaintance with classical 
literature needs to be reminded that, in antiquity, morality 
as a whole is most intimately connected with religion ; that 
the gods, as direetors of the moral order of the world and 
executors of its laws, require from men the fulfilment of moral 
obligations, reward the good and punish the evil. It has 
been shown that polytheism continued to exist unchanged 
amongst the masses down to a late period of antiquity ; it | 
remains to refute the idea that the anthropomorphism of 
the Greek religion, which had infected the national faith of 
the Romans, exereised a demoralizing influence by attributing 
to the gods human weaknesses and passions and representing 
them as transgressors of the moral laws. Of course, this 
was a favourite argument of the Christians in their struggle 
with paganism. The heathen cannot possibly be virtuous, 
says Lactantius, even if they are naturally good, since the 
example of their gods trains them to vice— Jupiter to adultery, 
Mars to bloodshed, Mercury to fraud, and so forth. Augustine 
cven held the opinion that the evil spirits worshipped by the 
heathen allowed themselves to be accused of disgraceful 
deeds which they had never committed, in order to ensnare 
the minds of men and to drag them to destruction with them- 
selves. But even amongst the adherents of polytheism many 
looked with suspicion on those 'stories, which taught men 
tosin'. Dionysius of Halicarnassus preferred Roman theology 
to Greek, since the legends in the latter were of little use and 
only serviceable to the few who understood their real mean- 
ing, while, on the other hand, they taught the great mass of 
mankind, untrained in philosophy, to despise the gods, or to 
regard as lawful the infamies and crimes attributed to them. 
215 
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This assertion of Dionysius, in his attack upon the absurdity 
of the popular belief, is the more easy to understand, since 
it may be assumed that sophistic, which delighted in showing 
its skill in defence and even in praise of what was reprehensible, 
did not disdain to borrow arguments from legend; thus, in 
the Clouds of Aristophanes, the ‘ Unjust Argument’ raises 
the question why, if justice exists, Zcus was not punished 
for having bound his father with chains. In the ZHomnüulies 
of the so-called Clement of Rome a virtuous woman is said 
to have been seduced by an ‘encomium of adultery’; per- 
haps this was a subject in the rhetorical schools, for practice 
in the art of making the bad appear good and the wrong 
right. The defence of adultery, which chiefly relies upon 
the amours of Jupiter and the other gods (and also the teach- 
ings of the philosophers) is followed by a refutation, perhaps 
also a subject for rhetorical exercises. If we should imitate 
the gods in their amours, why not in their meals? Cronus 
devoured his children, Zeus swallowed Metis, Pelops was 
set on table as a dish before the assembled gods. In fact, 
it is inconceivable that the acts attributed by legend to the 
gods could ever have really misled, even in ancient times, 
the moral consciousness of men of ordinary intellect and 
moral responsibility ; that adulterers, murderers and thicves 
could ever have seriously attempted to justify their crimes, 
to themselves and others, by the examples of Jupiter, Mercury 
and other gods. Amongst the proofs adduced by Ovid in 
support of the proposition that there is nothing which cannot 
do harm, if misused, he says that women who are ingenious 
in discovering excuses for sin, might be led into it by the 
traditional immoralitics of the goddesses: ‘Corrupt minds 
can be led astray by anything '. On this point Seneca expresses 
himself as if he had no fear whatever of the possibility of a 
belicf in the legends so absolute as to remove all fear of sin 
from men's minds; and no doubt he is right. Jor if the 
unbelieving rejected the popular belief just because of these 
fables, the rationalists, as always, explained the contradictions 
between tradition and the demands of reason by artificial 
(cuhemeristic or allegorical) interpretations, or by the assump- 
tion that the immoral acts attributed to the gods were really 
committed by the merely semi-divine demons; while naive 
and unreflecting belicvers were content in such cases to recog- 
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nize mysteries too deep for human understanding, from which 
no rules for human action could be derived. 

Greek and Roman literature furnishes abundant evidence 
of the existence of the belief in a moral order of the universe, 
based upon and maintained by the will of the gods. Against 
this evidence, appeal is made to certain frivolous jests in 
comedies and erotic poems, in which amorous swains excuse 
their cunning devices, their lapses from morality and even 
deeds of shame, by the example of Jupiter and the other 
gods. They even quote the monologue of Byblis (in the 
Metamorphosis of Ovid), who attempts to justify her unnatural 
passion for her brother by the marriages of the gods with 
their sisters! With equal or even more reason it might 
be asserted, as was often done to the embarrassment of the 
ancient Christian apologists, that the sins of the patriarchs 
and other men after God's own heart in tbe Old Testament 
have exercised a demoralizing influence; and an attempt 
might be made to support the assertion by jokes or coarse 
expressions of a similar character in modern literature, in 
which ‘the devil appeals to Scripture’; we may mention 
one of Bürger's poetical trifles, Frau Schnips. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that not only were such offences 
everywhere severely punished by civil legislation, but that 
the gods were worshipped and invoked as protectors of the 
saine laws which, according to the legend, they had broken. 
In particular, was not the Greek Zeus, like the Roman Jupiter, 
a god of marriage ? 

In every religion a mistaken idea of the nature and will 
of the deity may be found. Benjamin Constant, whose 
remarks upon polytheism generally are also applicable to 
the polytheism of our period, very rightly observes that 
the general spirit of religious creeds is often in contradiction 
to their moral commandments, and that the passions aroused 
by the former hinder the fulfilment of thelatter; that murders 
are frequently committed in all good faith, in order to please 
a god, one of whose commandments is, ' Thou shalt not 
kill'! ' The fables consecrated by a religion are the object 
of a faith in certain respects mechanical; they sometimes 
appear to establish themselves permanently in a special com- 
partment of the human brain. Rome traced back its origin 
to an amour of Mars with Rhea Silvia; none the less, any 
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vestal who allowed herself to be seduced suffered a fearful 
punishment ’. 

The undoubtedly correct view, that the licence which 
the gods in legend permit themselves in reference to the 
moral law by no means indicates their indifference to it, is 
illustrated by Constant by the example of kings, whose 
private excesses do not affect the laws against excesses com- 
mitted by their subjects. 'In the Macedonian camp the 
soldier accused of murder was condemned by Alexander, 
although he himself was the murderer of Clitus. The gods, 
like the great ones of the world, have a public and a private 
character. In the former they are the upholders of morality, 
in the latter they follow only their own inclinations ; but only 
in their public character have they anything to do with 
Dens 

‘The gods are not the originators, but the guarantors of the 
moral law. They protect it, but do not alter it; they do not 
issue its commandments, but keep them in force. They re- 
ward good and punish evil, but their will does not decide what 
is good and evil; human actions are meritorious or the reverse 
in themselves.” 

But, although belief in the government of divine powers, 
respect for their will, hope of their favour and fear of their 
wrath were always reckoned among the most essential sup- 
ports of morality throughout antiquity and (as already ob- 
served) were recognized as such, they were not, properly 
speaking, the foundations of morality. The duties of man to 
the divinity, to humanity and to himself were not proclaimed 
by the revelations of a higher will, nor by the teaching of a 
divine prophet; the heathen had not received the law from 
without ; as the apostle says, they were a law unto themselves ; 
and had to depend not only upon their own knowiedge of their 
duties, but also upon their own strength. They had no idea 
of an absolute truth, founded upon supernatural revelation, 
and could not understand that faith, and, above all, the sub- 
ordination of rcason to faith, could be meritorious and possess 
a redeeming and sanctifying virtue. In their opinion the 
highest task of the thinking mind was the search after truth, 
to which in the conviction of Christians revelation had set a 
limit for ever, so that henceforth it was not only superfluous, 
but even unlawful. The heathen, says Tertullian, are ever 
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seeking truth, but never find it; we have no need of curious 
questioning now that we have Christ Jesus, nor of inquiry now 
that we have the Gospel. If we believe this, we desire to be- 
lieve nothing besides. Thou sbalt believe! This, according 
to Julian the apostate, was the final conclusion of 
Christian wisdom ; and Galen the physician, who had a high 
opinion of the morality of the Christians, could not under- 
stand their absolute belief (like that of the Jews) in 
doctrines which had not been proved true. While the 
messengers of Christianity promised redemption by faith, 
heathen philosophy proclaimed salvation by knowledge. The 
knowledge of good and evil, promised (according to Genests) 
by the tempter, was for it the attainable object of all human 
aspirations, the foundation to be laid by man's own efforts, on 
which alone morality could be based. According to Socrates, 
knowledge is the root of all moral action, ignorance that of 
all errors; knowledge can no more exist without virtue than 
virtue without knowledge. In the same way the Stoics de- 
fined virtue as knowledge, vice as ignorance. Consequently, 
virtue and with it happiness in this life were attainable by 
knowledge, which enabled man to subject his lower impulses 
to the divine element in his nature. For paganism knew 
nothing of human nature being thoroughly bad, of the 
doctrine of original sin; even according to the Orphic 
doctrine it contained the good derived from Dionysus as 
well as the bad derived from the Titans. Hence, also, the 
idea of the need of redemption by supernatural grace was 
foreign to the spirit of the ancients and only found 
acceptance as tbeir intellect decayed and lost its vigour. 
No greater contrast can be imagined than that between the 
self-control of the philosopher unaffected by mysticism, his 
proud consciousness of his ability to subduc all passions and 
desires, and the Christian's feeling of dependence, his need of 
redemption and his absolute subjection to the will of God. 
Among the cardinal virtues of paganism there was as little 
room for humility as for the patience which after a blow on onc 
cheek turns the other to the smiter. 

For him who knows (ie. the wise man) the evils which 
torment humanity have no existence; or at least they are 
unable to disturb his happiness, which is self-sufficient and self- 
contained. Yet, as Socrates said, the whole life of the philoso- 
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pher is a preparation for death, which had less terror for 
him than for any other man. By knowledge man is raiscd 
above the level of human weakness, withdrawn from the in- 
fluences of the outer world, and is invulnerable to its attacks. 
But this happiness consisted not in possession but in renuncia- 
tion, in the absence of all needs (for which cynicism quite con- 
sistently strovc), in the abandonment not only of external 
possessions but also of the most important interests, of thc 
innate feclings and inclinations of human nature which con- 
tribute most to happiness. The motto of Epictetus, ' Suffcr 
and renounce!’ in a certain sense sums up the practical 
philosophy, and consequently the theory of happiness, of all 
philosophical systems. The aim of all knowledge, says Seneca, 
is to teach us to despise life; only he who is free is happy, 
says Demonax, and only he is free who hopes for nothing and 
fears nothing. Epicureanism and Stoicism are at one with 
Christianity in their seclusion from political life; like the 
apostle Paul, Epicurus and also Epictetus placed celibacy 
above marriage ; scepticism based happiness upon the know- 
ledge of the impossibility of knowlcdge, consequently, in 
reality, upon a renunciation of knowlcdge. 

Ancient philosophy, therefore, overcame the tcrrors of 
death not by the hope of celestial happiness, but by the know- 
ledge of the small value of carthly existence. The Christian 
belief and hope, the love which springs from respect for that 
which is beneath us, were equally unknown to paganism. It 
was Christianity that first taught mankind, ‘to recognize 
humility and poverty, mockcry and contempt, outrage and 
misery, suffering and death as divine, and to honour and love 
even sin and crime as not hindering, but promoting holiness ’ 
(Gocthe). Such an idea was forcign to the ancient world, 
although traces of the fecling occur now and again. Plato 
and Aristotle proposed that sickly and mutilated children 
should be put to death in the ideal state. Seneca thinks no 
more of drowning crippled and misshapen children than of 
drowning mad dogs and unhcalthy cattle, which might infect 
the whole herd. In his opinion, only men of no intelligence 
can considcr the wise man too harsh if, in accordance with the 
Stoic doctrines, lic neither feels compassion nor forgives. The 
wise man must not allow his serenity of mind to be disturbed 
by sympathy or other emotions, for this is a weakness of feeble 
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minds, especially women ; he may dry the tears of those who 
weep, but not weep with them ; he may help them, but not 
pity them. In like manner, he may allow gentleness and 
mercy to prevail, but may not forgive; for forgiveness is the 
remission of merited punishment. 

In ancient times, man did not feel himself separated from 
the divinity by an impassable gulf, since his relation to it was 
not that of a creature to its creator ; and this difference in his 
relation to the divinity carried with it also a different relation 
to humanity. The fundamental Christian idea, that all men 
are created by one creator, children of one father, and con- 
sequently united by the bond of brotherhood, possessing equal 
rights and equally bound to perform the same charitable 
duties, is a view that was first developed in antiquity outside 
the domain of Christianity in the time of the Roman univer- 
sal empire ; but it never became general. In contrast to this 
absolute equality of all creatures before God, the ancient Greeks 
and Romans recognized, as founded on justice, the numerous 
gradations of human existence, the result of political, social 
and national developments; and no divine prohibition nor 
moral law hindered the privileged from asserting his better 
claims in their full extent against one whose claims were 
inferior. In the eyes of his fellow, the life of man was not so 
sacred and inviolable as it was bound to be in the presence of 
a divinity with whom all life originates, and who has not only 
not allowed but expressly forbidden his creatures to take each 
other's lives, a right which belongs to him alone. The posi- 
tion assigned to man by the ancient conception of the order 
of the universe allowed him, together with greater freedom 
and independence, far more latitude in the disposal of his own 
existence or of that of those who were under his protection or 
authority. Not only had the master the power of life and 
death over his slaves; the father had the same power over his 
children, and it was not till late that it was made a punishable 
offence to expose them. Opinions were divided as to whether 
suicide was morally permissible. Plato, who in this respect 
also shows an approximation to Christianity, denied that it was 
(following the Pythagoreans); man, as the property of the 
divinity, must not leave the place assigned to him on his 
own initiative; Plotinus, however, considered it justifiable 
in certain circumstances. The Stoics and Cynics not only 
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declared that it was permissible, but saw in it the highest prac- 
tical proof of moral freedom. 

As for the attitude of the Christians in the early centuries 
towards the heathen system of ethics, they failed, at least to 
a great extent, to perceive the sharp and fundamental contrast 
between ‘ virtue from justice and virtue from mercy’. Clement 
of Alexandria, like all Christians who at that time were in- 
debted in the main to Greek philosophy in their education, 
had no doubt that it also contained truth, whether this truth 
was borrowed by the philosophers from the Old Testament or 
brought to them by inferior angels ; what was false in it was 
the result of misunderstandings or was foisted in by false pro- 
phets sent by the devil. The relation of philosophy to Chris- 
tianity was that of the derived to the original, ot fragments 
and parts to the single whole; it was a forerunner of Christ, 
which trained men for the perfection that was to be embodied 
in him: as the law was given to the Jews, so philosophy was 
given to the heathen. Thus, some Jews and heathen were just 
before God: above all Plato and his teacher Socrates (who in 
Luther’s eyes were godless pagans) spoke in accordance with 
the spirit of God. Even for Christians philosophy was valu- 
able, nay, indispensable ; the Christian writers who disdained 
it were afraid of it, as children of ghosts, and had formed no 
opinion of it. 


From the middle of the second century B.C., Greek philo- 
sophy (as already observed) had begun to make its way to 
Rome and the West, and, in spite of all attempts to check it, 
had made constant progress. The multiplication of relations 
with Greece, the ever-increasing immigration of Greek savants 
to Rome, the more and more frequent journeys of Romans to 
Greece, where they frequently stayed for a considerable time, 
gave a powerful impetus to the introduction of Greek art and 
science, and of philosophy in particular. When Cicero em- 
ployed the enforced leisure of his last years (45—43) in rendering 
accessible to Roman readers in a popular form the most im- 
portant results of the post-Aristotelian philosophy, he evi- 
dently supplied a general want that was keenly felt by his 
educated countrymen. His philosophical works, which have 
done so much to introduce the knowledge of Greek philosophy 
to all sueceediug ages, formed the nucleus of the new philo- 
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sophical literature of Rome. Amongst its best read writers 
Quintilian reckons (Lucretius excepted) the Stoics Brutus 
Plautus and Seneca, Cornelius Celsus (the follower of the Sextii, 
who were closely akin to the Stoics), and the Epicurean Catius, 
the only addition to whose numbers in the second century A.D., 
is the Platonist Apuleius. 

Now, although after the fall of the Republic the influences 
favourable to the spread of Greek philosophy in the Roman 
world increased in number and strength, the old Roman dis- 
like of it, based in the main on the opposition between the 
practical and the theoretical, between realism and idealism, 
continued to exist. The view expressed by one of the char- 
acters in Ennius, that it was good to ' take a sip of ' philosophy, 
but not to become absorbed in it, was also that of Tacitus and 
all like-minded Roman statesmen and patriots, who were 
bound to oppose a speculative system, which led to indifference 
to the State and its most important interests. Although an 
acquaintance with the doctrines of philosophy, 'that noble 
science ’, was regarded as worthy of commendation ; although 
a salutary influence ' that moderated the passions ’ was con- 
ceded to it; yet, among these circles, over-zealous study of 
its doctrines was considered reprehensible in a Roman and 
a senator. Helvidius Priscus, who studied Stoicism ' in order 
that he might take part in state affairs better equipped against 
the blows of fortune', and in all relations of life satisfied the 
highest claims of morality, was according to Tacitus an excep- 
tion, since the majority only affected ' the higher studies in 
order to conceal an indolent inactivity under a high-sounding ' 
name’. In Tacitus the highly respected Musonius Rufus 
plays the part of a ridiculous pedant, who parades his know- 
ledge on the most unsuitable occasions; in the year 70 he 
attempted to influence the legions of Antonius before the gates 
of Rome by addressing them on the blessings of peace and the 
evils of war, and with difficulty escaped ill-treatment at 
the hands of the soldiers. Quintilian also contrasts the ' true 
citizen and truly wise man, who devotes himself not to idle 
discussions but to the administration of the state’, with the 
philosophers who hold thémselves as far aloof as possible 
from all the duties of a citizen in general. ' What philo- 
sopher', he asks, ‘ has ever been prominent as a judge or orator ? 
What philosopher has ever interested himself in the manage- 
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ment of state affairs, for which, however, the majority of 
them are fond of laying down rules?’ The younger Pliny 
praises Titius Aristo as a man inferior in purity, piety, justice, 
and strength of mind to none of those who make an outward 
show of philosophy. ‘ Yet he does not frequent gymnasia 
and porticoes, nor spend his time and that of others in idle 
and lengthy discussions, but he always wears the /oga and is 
always busy’. Men of this practical turn of mind must have 
regarded a regular study of philosophy as intolerable in the 
case of a ruler. Some expressions of the pretender Avidius 
Cassius afford a specimen of the manner in which the philo- 
sophical studies of Marcus Aurelius were criticized by the op- 
ponents of philosophy. He calls the emperor ‘ the disputant ', 
‘ the philosophical old woman’, ' he institutes researches into 
the nature of the clements, of men's souls, of virtue and justice, 
and has no heart for affairs of state. You have heard that 
our philosopher’s praefect of the praetorian guard, who was 
as poor as a beggar three days before his appointment, has 
suddenly become rich’. When Alexander Severus, on the 
advice of his mother Mammaea, gave up the study of music 
and philosophy, he was strengthened in his resolution by the 
Virgilian verses, quoted to him in place of an oracle, in which 
it was declared that the Romans were called upon to rule 
the world, while others might be allowed to carry off the prize 
in the arts and sciences. 

In like manner Nero's mother dissuaded her son from the 
study of philosophy, to which he had been introduced first by 
the Stoic Chaeremon and then by Seneca, on the ground that 
it was ‘injurious to one who was destined to rule’. In the 
circles which took a lively interest in the maintenance of the 
established order of things, above all in governmental and 
court circles, philosophy was not so much despised as feared. 
Caesarism, not without reason, saw in ' ideology ' a danger to 
itself. The speech in Cassius Dio, in which Maecenas unfolds 
the principles of imperial policy in presence of Augustus, also 
contains a warning to thc emperor to be on his guard against 
philosophers, who propagated revolutionary ideas. He must 
not believe that all real or pretended philosophers were worthy 
and honest men, since Areus and Athenodorus had proved 
themselves such; many wear this mask, in order that they 
may work incalculable mischief to states and individuals. 
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In fact, like the murderers of Julius Caesar, many critics of the 
government, and especially the most prominent leaders of the 
opposition in the senate in the first century, professed the 
doctrines of the Stoic school. Amongst them were republicans, 
such as Paetus Thrasea and Helvidius Priscus, whose aim was 
political martyrdom, and of those who took part in the Pisonian 
conspiracy (65) against Nero at least Lucan and Seneca. 
Besides, the emperors in general were only too ready to listen 
to insinuations against Stoicism and philosophy. In 62 
Rubellius Plautus had been put to death while in exile, a man 
who, as Tigellinus represented to Nero, “ made a show of imi- 
tating the ancient Romans, and had adopted the arrogance of 
the Stoic school, which formed and produced turbulent spirits 
ever seeking danger (negottovum)’.1 Nero was instigated to 
persecute Thrasea (in 66) by Capito Cossutianus, who repre- 
sented to him Thrasea’s abstention from the deliberations of 
the senate as an act of rebellion, and Thrasea himself as the 
head of a faction. He declared that he had partisans, or 
rather satellites, who, although they did not yet venture to 
imitate the audacity of his language, reproduced his demeanour 
and manner; stern and morose, as if constantly reproaching 
the emperor for his excesses. Either their principles must be 
adopted, so far as they are preferable, or the leaders and insti- 
gators of these innovators must be removed. It is this sect 
that has produced the Tuberos and the Favoniuses, names 
hateful even to the old republic. In order to overthrow the 
monarchy, they make use of liberty as a pretext; when they 
have overthrown it, they proceed to attack liberty. Helvidius 
Priscus, Thrasea’s son-in-law, who was reported to be in the 
habit of celebrating, together with his father-in-law, the birth- 
days of Brutus and Cassius, was banished (for the second time) 
under Vespasian and put to death in exile. Priscus, who was 
subsequently reckoned among the celebrated ideal figures of 
the Stoic school and is mentioned with respect by the younger 
Pliny and even by Tacitus (in spite of his prejudice against 
political martyrdom), was condemned by conservative mon- 
archists, like Suetonius and Cassius Dio, who throw the res- 
ponsibility for his downfall upon himself. According to 
Suetonius, Vespasian endured Priscus’ defiant obstinacy with 
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extreme patience, tried to prevent his death when it was un- 
fortunately too late, and restrained his wrath, until he had 
submitted to numerous impertinent remarks, delivered in the 
manner of a reprimand’. Only fragments and excerpts from 
Dio’s account have been preserved. He certainly attempts 
to fix the odium of the proceedings against Helvidius and 
the philosophers upon Vespasian’s powerful friend Mucianus, 
but at the same time declares that Helvidius was seditious 
and a friend of the mob, that he had always abused the mon- 
archy and praised democracy, acted accordingly and incited 
others to do the same; asif it were the task of philosophy to 
throw mud at the government, to stir up the masses, to over- 
throw the existing order of things and to bring about a revo- 
lution. Helvidius imitated Thrasea, but was greatly his 
inferior. Thrasea’s opposition was directed against a Nero, 
but his words and actions were always temperate; he con- 
fined himself to passive resistance. Helvidius, on the other 
hand, was dissatisfied with a Vespasian and opposed him in 
public and in private; he sought death and thereby paid the 
penalty of numerous offences. According to Dio, other Stoics, 
as well as the Cynic Demetrius (for whom Seneca expresses his 
admiration), publicly expressed views incompatible with the 
existing order of things. The result was that (between the 
years 71 and 75) all the philosophers were expelled from Rome, 
with the single exception of Musonius Rufus (who had been 
banished by Nero); Demetrius and a certain Hostibus were 
deported to islands. In 93, the philosophers were again 
banished by Domitian, in connexion with the trial of the Stoic 
Junius Arulenus Rusticus, who in a panegyric on Thrasea 
had called him a holy man, and of other senators who held 
the same views: ‘this prosecution was directed entirely 
against the political opposition, wherever it manifested itself 
in literature and the lecturer's chair, and while the most famous 
writers were criminally punished, the government expelled 
the others ez masse from the capital ’. 

But after the death of Domitian the whole system of govern- 
ment was changed, and with it the attitude of the emperors 
towards philosophy, which not only ceased to be regarded as 
hostile to the government, but was soon encouraged in every 
way. Ina letter written immediately after Domitian's death 
(96 or 97) Pliny expresses his delight at the glorious revival of 
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intellectual life in Rome, as attested by numerous and glorious 
examples, of which it would be sufficient to mention one, the 
lectures of the Stoic philosopher Euphrates. Pliny also praises 
Trajan for taking special interest in the education of youth, 
and for highly honouring teachers of rhetoric and philosophy. 
* Studies, which had been punished with exile by a prince, who, 
conscious of his vices, proscribed, from fear rather than hatred, 
everything that was opposed to vice, are now fostered and 
made much of by Trajan. They are full of life and vigour, 
and have recovered their native land’; Dio of Prusa, who 
under Domitian had lived in (voluntary) exile, returned after 
his death. The reign of his former friend Nerva was too short 
for him to enjoy the benefit of his favour; Trajan, however, 
is said to have purposely distinguished him, and Dio, in one 
of his hortatory speeches on the government, declares that the 
emperor took pleasure in truth and frankness alone, not in 
flattery and lies. Hadrian, who sought the society of philo- 
sophers and of all men of learning, was perhaps the first who ap- 
pointed public teachers of philosophy in Rome. Antoninus Pius 
appointed them in all the provinces, and according to his letter 
to the diet of the province of Asia the immunity from taxation, 
which in the case of other teachers was limited to a certain 
number, fixed in accordance with the size of the towns, was to 
be unrestricted in the case of philosophers, since there were 
so few of them. Thesalaries of the learned men summoned to 
the museum, including the philosophers, continued to be paid 
tothem; at Athens public teachers were appointed by Marcus 
Aurelius from the four most important schools. 

Under this philosopher on the throne philosophy became the 
fashion, even amongst the women ; Stoicism, formerly so per- 
secuted, was now considered a recommendation, and those who 
wished to get on pretended to adopt it or made a show of it. 
Among the emperor’s philosophical tutors the Stoic Junius 
Rusticus and the Peripatetic Gnaeus Claudius Severus were 
influential and highly honoured. The former, a son or grand- 
son of the Junius Rusticus executed by Domitian, was the 
adviser of Marcus Aurelius in all public and private affairs, 
and his words had great weight, in time of peace as well as war ; 
the emperor always embraced him before going on to the prae- 
fects of the praetorian guard, twice nominated him consul and 
after his death ordered the senate to erect statues in his honour. 
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Gnaeus Claudius Severus, a distinguished citizen, had already 
been consul in 146 ; Marcus Aurelius made his son of the same 
name (consul 163 and 173) his son-in-law. Of the later 
emperors Septimius Severus, following the example of Marcus 
Aurelius, showed especial interest in philosophy, and accord- 
ing to Tertullian allowed philosophers great liberty of speech ; 
in spite of their attacks upon the emperors they received salaries 
and the honour of statues. Severus’s wife, Julia Domna, 
also turned her attention to philosophy, after she had quarrelled 
with him as the result of the intrigues of the favourite Plau- 
tianus, and surrounded herself with philosophers. 

Further, at the time when philosophy was suspected and 
persecuted, there was no lack of philosophers who zealously 
strove to represent themselves and their learning as entirely 
harmless to the government. Martial's friend and countryman, 
the advocate Decianus of Emerita, professed himself a follower 
of Thrasea and Cato; in other words, he was a Stoic, but 
shrewd enough not 'to run with bare breast against drawn 
swords ’, for which he is commended by Martial. The poet 
declares he does not want a man who purchases faine by his 
blood, rashly shed, but one who deserves praise without 
martyrdom. Seneca in his letters has repeatediy defended 
philosophy against the reproach of hostility to the govern- 
ment. In a letter, which may have been written about the 
time when philosophy began to be looked upon with suspicion, 
he speaks as if it were quite inconceivable that it could ever 
be so suspected, although his defence itself shows that it had 
already been attacked on this ground. One must flee from 
the dangers of the world and find a sure refuge in philosophy, 
the science which affords protection not only amongst the 
good but also amongst those who are not utterly bad, like 
the priest’s fillet, which even the worst respect. Never will 
worthlessness be so powerful, never will there be such a con- 
Spiracy against virtue, that the name of philosophy wil! not 
continue to be holy and venerable. Further, the philosopher 
must behave quietly and modestly. If it is asked whether 
Cato acted in this way, Seneca replies that he expressly dis- 
approves of his participation not only in the civil war but also 
in the party quarrels that preceded it, as quite useless. He 
points to the example of the Stoics, who, retiring from politi- 
cal life, in their seclusion exert themselves for the ennoblement 
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of life and the establishment of the universal rights of man, 
‘without offence to one who is more powerful’. The wise 
man will not try to disturb universally adopted customs by his 
example, nor to attract the attention of the people by the 
novelty of his manner of life. Certainly, even he cannot be 
sure of absolute security. Ina later letter, on the other hand, 
the charges against philosophy are refuted as if they had 
already been brought. ‘ They appear to me to be wrong, who 
think that the true followers of philosophy are obstinate and 
refractory, despisers of the authorities, kings and state ad- 
ministrators'. On the contrary, no one is more grateful to 
the latter than the philosphers, who have the greatest need of 
order and quietness in order to pursue their higher aims in life 
and reverence him who protects them like a father, far more 
than those restless and ambitious spirits, who have much to 
thank princes for, but also set a high value on their own 
services and are never satisfied with their reward. But the 
sincere and upright man, who has renounced the curia, the 
forum and political life, in order to occupy himself with higher 
things, loves those who make it possible for him to do this in 
safety ; he alone bears witness on their behalf without being 
bribed, and is greatly indebted to them without their knowing 
it. Ashereverences and esteems his teachers, thanks to whose 
kindness he has escaped the paths of error, so also he honours 
those under whose protection he is enabled to devote himself 
to noble pursuits. The benefits of universal peace are shared 
toa greater extent by those who make a right use of them. 
Again, in a later letter, he says: One must not make a boast of 
philosophy, for it has proved a source of danger to many who 

have practised it with arrogance and disdain: ‘it is intended ` 
to eradicate your own faults, not to reproach others with theirs. 
It must not hold aloof from general custom, nor appear to 
condemn that which it avoids. It is possible to be wise with- 
out display or making oneself odious’. The appeal to philo- 
sophers to avoid anything out of the way, is often repeated ; 
the very name of philosophy is already hated, even if it is 
practised with modesty ; the more so if any one by making a 
show of exaggerated asceticism and contempt for the world 
violates traditional custom ; in that case what is intended to 
excite admiration easily becomes hateful and ridiculous. 
Philosophy ought not to be used as a sign-board, a man should 
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even conceal his retirement, to prevent its becoming the 
subject of conversation and attracting attention. 

It thus appears that Seneca by no means attempted only 
to represent as baseless the apprehensions and charges brought 
against philosophy by the representatives and uncompromising 
supporters of the existing political system, the latter of whom 
must have been very numerous in all circles, since they reck- 
oned aniongst them all who desired peace and order at any 
price as the basis of all material progress. To the mass of 
the people philosophy, with its high moral claims, its severe 
condemnation of laxity of morals, its homilies and admonitions, 
which unceasingly attempted to rouse them from their self- 
complacent indolence, must have been exceedingly annoying ; 
and further, the claim of philosophers, that they were better 
and stood on a higher level than other men, was the more 
offensive the more strikingly it nianifested itself in dress and 
appearance, manner of life and other externalities. This 1s 
the tenor of the complaint against Stoicism addressed by 
Mucianus to Vespasian according to Cassius Dio. The Stoics, 
he says, are full of vanity and arrogance. A long beard, up- 
lifted eyebrows, a coarse cloak and bare feet, are thought to 
entitle a man to pass himself off as wise, manly and just, and 
to give himself airs, even though he is ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. They look down upon all other men with 
contempt, reproach the handsome man with lack of control, 
the wealthy with avarice, the poor with servility and so forth. 
Dio of Prusa gives the same reason for the general unpopu- 
larity of philosophy in Greece. The philosopher's attire, his 
cloak without a tunic, his long hair and beard, expose the 
wearer to sneers, scorn and derision, and even ill-treatment ; 
for most men suspect philosophers of despising all who are not 
philosophers, of condemning and secretly ridiculing them 
because of their ignorance of what really benefits mankind, 
especially the rich, who are the objects of general envy. Hence 
most people think it their duty to anticipate the philosophers' 
ridicule and contempt, to represent them as fools and madmen 
whenever possible, and thereby at the same time to show that 
they have reason on their side. In short, the dress which 
marks every one who wears it as a relentless monitor, a censor 
and a moralist, is as universally disliked as the schoolmaster's 
dress by childrens 
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In addition to these antipathies, the half-educated and un- 
educated masses had a very cogent reason to despise and ridi- 
cule the laborious studies on which so high a value was placed. 
They were completcly useless, they brought neither promo- 
tion nor reputation, nor as a rule money. Persius, who repre- 
sents the inflated provincials as despising all higher (Greek) 
culture, introduces the centurions (who appear to have been 
the leaders of fashion in other respects in the Italian towns, 
and everywhere enjoyed amongst the middle and lower classes 
of society no less authority than they claimed by their conse- 
quential and overbearing manner), as expressing their contempt 
for philosophy as a profession whereby it is impossible to 
earn one's bread. If any one ventures to praise the freedom 
enjoyed by the wise man in the presence of those men with 
swollen legs, a gigantic Fulfennius immediately breaks into a 
horse-laugh and offers a worn-out 100-as piece for a hundred 
Greeks. ‘I,’ says another of this unsavoury crew, ‘I know 
all I have any need to know. I don't care to be like your 
Arcesilases and self-tormenting Solons, stooping their heads, 
fixing their eyes on the ground, as they stand grumbling to 
themselves or silently move their lips like madmen, and with 
lower lip put forward seem to be weighing their words in the 
balance, deeply pondering over the dreams of some sick 
dotard, such as, Nothing can come out of nothing, nothing can 
return to nothing. Is it for this that you look so pale ? is it 
for this that you go without your dinner? The people are 
amused at them, and muscular youths burst into a horsc- 
laugh again and again, enough to twist their nostrils.” Capita- 
lists and business men also naturally had a profound contempt 
for philosophers. Trimalchio leaves directions that on his 
tombstone should be inscribed: ' He began in a small way 
and became great; he has left 30,000,000 sesterces (about 
£300,000) and has never listened to a philosopher '. 

Thelearned world also reproached philosophy with being a 
completely useless and superfluous science, in the name and 
on the part of a healthy common sense, which then, as at all 
times, claimed to have long since attained the same end and the 
same results which speculation. endeavoured to reach by 
painfully circuitous paths, and accordingly denied that it 
had anything to learn from philosophy. What, in particular, 
was the use of the numerous artificial systems of moral phil- 
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osophy, as compared with the simple and incontestable law of 
morality which is implanted in all men’s hearts? Further, 
which philosophy could be said to teach the truth, since each 
school declared the doctrines of all other schools to be false ? 

From this point of view philosophy was attacked especially 
by those who regarded eloquence as the aim of all educational 
efforts, who probably in the later days of antiquity formed the 
majority of the educated classes. This quite natural jealousy 
between rhetoricians and philosophers, ‘ the artists of the pure 
form of speech and the investigators of the inmost nature of 
things ’, which was based upon internal antagonism and was 
continually fostered by external causes, led to incessant and 
frequently embittered disputes as to the relative value of the 
two sciences. Pupils were already trained to take part in 
these struggles. Amongst the ‘ controversial’ themes which 
were the subject of declamation in the rhetorical schools was 
the following: A father leaves three sons, an orator, a philo- 
sopher and a physician; by his will he appoints as his sole 
or favoured heir the one who is able to show that he renders 
most service to the state. Speeches are then delivered in 
favour of each of the three sciences and against the other two. 
The complete uselessness of philosophy is shown by its fruits. 
The questionso often asked, whether virtue can be taught, is 
answered in the negative. The best men, the Fabricii, the 
Decii, became what they were without philosophy; on the 
other hand, the greatest criminals had been produced by the 
philosophical schools, as tyrants and enemies of their country 
by that of Socrates. But, even granting that wisdom can be 
acquired by instruction, the method to be adopted will always 
be uncertain, for all the schools contradict each other. Besides, 
many philosophers confess that, in spite of all efforts, a truly 
wise man has never existed. What, therefore, is the use of 
philosophy ? Would it be of service in war or in civil employ- 
ment? Nothing is to be found in its votaries but hypocrisy, 
idleness, and arrogance, by which they manage to acquire a 
certain influence. Their assertion, that they contribute to 
the diminution of vice, is contradicted by evidence. 

That the teachers of eloquence were bound to be, at least in 
great measure, opponents of philosophy on principle, is obvious. 
A treatise attributed to Plutarch is directed against them. 
The elder Seneca’s son declares that his father hated 
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philosophy and prevented his wife from studying it seriously. 
Quintilian, who strongly maintained the elder Cato's idea, that 
the orator was ‘a morally good man, skilled in speech’, 
affirmed that ethics was properly a branch of oratory; that 
it had only been separated from it through the fault of the 
orators who had neglected it, and had bcen taken possession 
of by 'feebler minds’ and made a speciality by them; the 
orators must reclaim this branch of oratory as their own. 
Since the true philosopher can be nothing else but a morally 
good man, that is, the same as the true orator, a special science 
of philosophy is superfluous. Quintilian uses every oppor- 
tunity of expressing his irritation with philosophers, of lashing 
their servilely painful adherence to the doctrines and expres- 
sions of the school, their endless and sophistical investigations, 
their complicated methods of framing the simplest proposi- 
tions, their arrogance and hypocrisy, their idleness and avoid- 
ance of the world so detrimental to the interests of the state, 
and at the same time takes delight inexposing the weaknesses 
of individual schools. Dio of Prusa also, when a rhetorician, 
had passionately attacked philosophy, to which he subse- 
quently devoted himself. 

Fronto expresses his rage in truly comic fashion against : 
philosophy, which had caused his imperial pupil Marcus 
Aurelius to desert the study of eloquence. This was all the 
more to be regretted, as Marcus, as Fronto writes to him, had 
already distinguished himself as a boy by nobility of spirit and 
dignity of ideas, which only lacked brilliancy of expression ; 
the preparations and efforts necessary to secure the latter 
had been too laborious for him; he had consequently aban- 
doned the study of eloquence and had suddenly jumped off to 
philosophy, in which there was ' no introduction to be care- 
fully elaborated, no narrative to be constructed concisely, 
clearly and skilfully, no arguments to be sought for, in fact 
nothing of special importance’. Of course, he found matters 
easier with his teachers of philosophy. He only had to listen 
to their explanations and nod his head in token that he under- 
stood ; while others read, he could generally go to sleep ; he was 
obliged to hear frequently and at length that ‘ firstly, it was 
thus, and secondly, it was thus ', and to have it laboriously 
proved to him, that it is clear, when it is day, while the sun was 
shining through the window. Then he could go quietly home, 
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with nothing to think about or to write out in the evening, 
nothing to read to his teacher, nothing to repeat from memory ; 
no expressions to be searched for, no synonyms to be employed 
as an ornament, no translation from Greek into Latin. What 
could be gained by a course of study such as that ?’ But, as 
Fronto says, Marcus would rather converse than be eloquent, 
and preferred to express himself in whispers and murmurs 
than in distinct utterances. 

Lucian also, in spite of all his ill-humour with the degenerate 
rhetoric of his time; in spite of his letter of renunciation 
addressed to it in his Bis Accitsatus (‘ Twice Accused ’), written 
when he was nearly forty years of age; in spite of his pre- 
tended conversion to philosophy, remained at heart a genuine 
rhetorician, and, like Quintilian, denies the claims of specu- 
lation from the standpoint of sound common sense. 

According to him, also, philosophy consisted of the prac- 
tical worldly wisdom, which was not only tied to no system, 
but was attainable by every thinking man, even if not a 
philosopher. In general, philosophers were hateful to him, 
although he made some exceptions (belonging to the most 
different schools); and not only by reason of the contrast 
between their doctrine and their manner of life. The vanity, 
folly, unreality and absurdity of all philosophical studics 
form the subject of the dialogue Hermotimus. Hermotimus, 
who has been absorbed for the last twenty years in the study 
of Stoicism, never misses a lecture, pores over his books day 
and night, has no enjoyments, looks pale and thin, hopes 
in another twenty years to reach his goal! But he is finally 
obliged to admit that, in order to be able to assert that any 
one system of philosophy is the only one that can bestow 
happiness, it would be necessary first to examine all existing 
systems, which would take two hundred or at least a hundred 
years. And what certainty is there that truth is reaily 
contained in any one system? And cven if one succeeded 
in discovering the only true philosophy, how could one be 
sure of finding the right person to teach it? And, after all, 
the efforts of those who study philosophy are not even directed 
towards its proper aim, the practical demonstration of know- 
ledge in actions, but rather towards miserable 'phrasicles ’, ! 


1 Liddell and Scott, s.v. pyuarior. 
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.syllogisms, false conclusions, and puzzling questions; their 
masters’ cleverness in confounding others with sophisms is 
the object of their profound admiration. Instead of striving 
after the fruit, they work themselves to death for the rind 
and throw the leaves in each other's faces. 

Lastly, Aristides evidently thought that he was fulfilling 
a sacred duty, imposed upon him by his position in the literary 
world, when in the struggle between rhetoric and philosophy 
he threw the whole weight of his authority on the side of 
the former. In two lengthy discourses On Rhetoric he defends 
it against the accusations of the Platonic Socrates (in the 
Gorgias). Rhetoric is not only (what is there denied) an art, 
but is indissolubly conneeted with all the cardinal virtues ; 
it has been invented by wisdom for the sake of justice, and 
is protected by bravery and virtue; he who knows how a 
man should speak, also knows how he should act; in short, 
the art of oratory is the foundation and summary of all moral 
and intellectual education. Certainly, Aristides declares 
that he has no intention of attacking philosophy itself; he 
has associated with the best and greatest philosophers of 
his time and looks upon them as his instructors. But, asa 
matter of faet, these conventional commendations conceal a 
strong dislike, even a certain hatred, of philosophy. Aristides 
also defends the four great Athenian statesmen, Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Cimon and Pericles against the accusations 
of Platonic idealism in an excessively long discourse, in which 
he empties all the vials of his wrath upon the philosophers 
of the time. Even if one can put up with such unjust accu- 
sations from the great Plato, it is intolerable that utterly 
worthless individuals should have the audacity to imitate 
him and even to insult a Demosthenes. Who would endure 
such men’s abuse even of the living, ‘men whose grammatical 
faults outnumber their words, who look down upon others 
with the contempt which they merit themselves, who test 
others but never themselves, who praise virtue but do not 
practise it’? They have never, like the rhetoricians, deli- 
vered, imagined or composed a profitable speech, have never 
contributed to the brillianey of festivals, have never paid 
honour to the gods, have never given counsel to cities, have 
never consoled the afflicted, have never reconciled those 
at variance, have never admonished the young or any one 
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else, have never thought of embcllishing their speeches. 
But, creeping into their holes, they excogitate their glorious 
wisdom, ‘ranting to some creature of their brain’ !, reaping 
cars of corn, tying ropes of sand ', and undoing I know not 
what web; for the more they gain in wisdom, the more they 
lose; highly pleased with themselves if they speak evil of 
rhetoric; somewhat after the manner of slaves, especially 
those who are always being flogged, they curse their masters 
between their teeth, or like a satyr on the stage, who curses 
Heracles and hides himself at his approach. However, 
it is quite natural that they should speak ill of everybody, 
for they have enough bad language and to spare; and even 
if they do not specially mention any one, they none the less 
speak evil, when they do speak; in so doing they are only 
giving of their own superfluity. If they were deprived of 
the power of lying and acting maliciously, their occupation 
would be gone. And with it all, they hold before the world 
the glorious name of philosophy as a show-piece; as if the 
name meant anything, as if Thersites could be beautiful if 
he were called Hyacinthus or Narcissus, or as if the name 
of Nestor could make a Margites wise ? 

For the reasons above indicated a large number of people, 
belonging to different classes of society, took up an attitude 
of dislike or positive hostility to philosophy ; Roman patriots, 
conservatives by conviction, instinct or interestedness ; men 
of the ordinary kind, who were uncomfortably affected by 
everything that rose above mediocrity ; those who detested 
pretentiousness ; selfish utilitarians; those who opposed 
and despised every kind of speculation; representatives 
of non-philosophical education, all strove to defend their 
own interests and property. It appeared to all of these that 
they could not more effectually support their opinion of 
philosophy as superfluous, valucless or even injurious, than 
by appealing to experience, which taught, so at least they 
asserted, that the standard of morality as a rule was no higher 
among philosophers, if indeed it was not lower, than amongst 
the majority of average men. 


1 Sophocles, Ajax, 302 (Jebb's tr.). 

3 ie. attempting impossibilities. ‘'Av@épexov (‘ blade’ or ‘ear’ of corn) is used in 
later Greek for the stalks of the asphodel plant, and this may be the meaning here, in 
reference to a piant that cannot be reaped. 
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Hence the name of philosopher subjected every one who 
assumed it to a keen, unsparing and jealous observation 
from various critics, who eagerly strove to discover his offences, 
weaknesses, and absurdities, that they might triumphantly 
denounce them.  Epictetus says: When people see a man 
with long hair and a coarse cloak behaving in an unseemly 
manner, they shout, 'Look at the philosopher'; whereas 
his behaviour should rather convince them that he is no 
philosopher. When Gellius was crossing from Cassiope to 
Brundisium, a fearful storm endangered the safety of the 
ship. While every one was wailing and lamenting, Gellius 
looked round at a famous Stoic philosopher who happened 
to be on board, to get an idea of his state of mind from his 
demeanour. The philosopher, it is true, uttered no com- 
plaint, but betrayed his alarm by his paleness and the ex- 
pression of his features. When the storm had subsided, a 
wealthy Asiatic Greek, who was travelling with a large suite 
and a luxurious equipment, immediately went up to the 
Stoic and ridiculed him for having turned pale in the hour of 
danger. The philosopher met this impertinence admirably ; 
he removed Gellius’ modestly expressed doubt on the same 
point by quoting a passage in Epictetus, according to which 
even the wise man was allowed to turn pale. 

It may be conjectured that philosophers most frequently 
had to justify themselves against the charge of being fond 
of money. Ulpian, in discussing processes for fees owing 
for lessons or other services rendered by learned men, says 
that, in his opinion, philosophers could not legally prosecute 
claims for fees; they had above all to declare that they 
disdained all ‘salaried employment’. On the other hand, 
Seneca, in a lengthy treatise, attempted to prove that there 
was no law against philosophers being wealthy. Certainly 
he does not expect to convince those, who cannot admit 
that any one is morally good, since they regard another 
man's virtue as a reproach to themselves, and who hate the 
very name of virtue and every one who practises it; according 
to them, even the Cynic Demetrius is not poor enough. 
No doubt philosophers as a rule are far from attaining their 
ideals, which are beyond human powers ; but is it not praise- 
worthy ever to have their mind fixed upon them and to strive 
to reach the goal? He himself lays no claim to the name 
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of a wise man; he is only an earnest inquirer after truth, 
not to be compared with the best, but better than the bad, 
and content to walk steadily in the way of moral perfection. 
Wealth is one of the ‘indifferent’ things (ddsadopa, media, 
tndifferentia), which are not entirely without value; the 
philosopher, although he does not love it, yet prefers it to 
poverty, since it enables him to develop a number of good 
qualities, such as moderation, generosity, carefulness, order- 
lines, magnanimity. Even Cato of Utica, who praised the 
poverty of the good old days, had a fortune of 4,000,000 
sesterces (about £40,000) ; Seneca himself one of 300,000,000 
(£3,000,000). It is obvious that such apologies for contra- 
dictions between theory and practice, between the ideal 
and the real, could make but little impression on those who 
opposed philosophy on principle, especially as philosophers 
only too often were guilty of worse offences. Seneca confesses 
that some of them might be charged with gluttony, kceping 
mistresses and accepting presents. Such men could be 
found living in adultery, haunting the taverns and hanging 
about at court. And every unworthy or shameful act com- 
mitted by one was a slur upon his school as a whole. The 
treacherous conduct of the Stoic Publius Egnatius Celer 
towards his patron Barea Soranus in the year 66, was fresh 
in men's memory a generation later, and was quoted as an 
example of the ‘shameful deeds of the great cloak '.! 

But if philosophers of means were reproached for their 
wealth, it was said of the poor that their lofty ideas cost 
them little. The Stoic Chaeremon, says Martial, claims to 
be admired for his contempt of death. What gives him 
this fortitude is his utter poverty ; he has nothing he can 
call his own save a broken pitcher, a hearth without a fire, 
a mattress, a bug, a bare pallet, and a short toga, which serves 
him as a covering by night. What a great man he is, to 
have the courage to give up sour wine, black bread and a litter 
of straw! If only he were living in the enjoyment of wealth 
and luxury, he would want to live three times as long as 
Nestor and to enjoy every moment of his life. It is easy 
enough to despise life when poor; the man who knows how 


1 Juvenal, iii. 115. The phrase, facinus majoris abollae, seems to mean ‘a greater 
crime’, although the explanation is doubtful. Abolla was a thick cloak worn by philo- 
sophers, and may be used to represent the class. 
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to endure unhappiness is really courageous. Appian says 
that whenever philosophers have attained to power, they 
have exercised it more harshly than uneducated tyrants, 
and thereby aroused suspicion and doubts of other philosophers, 
whether they have embraced philosophy for the sake of virtue 
or only as a consolation for poverty and indolence. Even 
at the present day, he says, there are many, poor and with 
nothing to do, who, wrapping themselves in the cloak of 
the wisdom of necessity, bitterly assail the rich or highly 
placed ; but, instead of gaining a reputation for contempt of 
wealth and power, they are looked upon as envious of both. 
Those who are abused would do well to ignore them. 

As the number of philosophers increased and their society 
consequently became more mixed, the feeling of dislike for 
them became more pronounced and attacks upon them 
more frequent. It is one of the symptoms of the continual 
progress of philosophy in Rome in the second half of the 
first century that, from the time of Domitian at least, hypo- 
crites frequently used it as a mask, under the shelter of which 
they hoped to be able to sin with impunity. On several 
occasions Quintilian inveighs bitterly against those humbugs 
who, having attended philosophical lectures for a certain 
time, with their hypocritical airs and long beards and by 
their professed contempt for others manage to obtain a great 
reputation ; in public they appear stern and gloomy, while 
at home they indulge in gross excesses. It is men such as 
these who make the name of philosophy hated, which in his 
time was used as a cloak for the greatest vices and the worst 
infamies. Thus the highly gifted, but morally weak Palfurius 
Sura (who carried on the profession of an informer under 
Domitian and was condemned to death on that account 
immediately after Nerva’s accession) joined the Stoic school 
after he had been expelled from the senate by Vespasian. 
Needy Stoics and Cynics with huge dusty beards were com- 
mon sights in Rome at that time; during the reigns of Domi- 
tian and Trajan every district of the city swarmed with 
sulky-looking profligates, who pretended to be Curii but 
whose life as a matter of fact was a succession of orgies. 
These men also excited the dislike of honourable people 
by their ignorance, in spite of the numerous plaster busts 
of Chrysippus and other philosophers with which they adorned 
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their book shelves. For all they said, they might have bcen 
dumb; they wore their hair even shorter than their eye- 
brows; yet more than one of these Stoics, who like fresh 
Catos declaimed against the decadence of morality in their 
time, betrayed their luxurious habits by the exquisite per- 
fumes with which they rubbed their scrubby necks. 

‘The number of philosophers and  pseudo-philosophers 
in the capital of the world was already so great, and even 
amidst the motley, ever seething crowd their behaviour so 
conspicuous, that they attracted general attention and criticism, 
How much more must this have been the case in the quiet- 
ness of provincial life, so favourable to contemplation, in a 
country like Greece, which then, as formerly, was the true 
home of philosophy and philosophers, and remained so till 
the end of ancient civilization. Dio of Prusa (in the passages 
above cited) declares that the philosopher's cloak is to be 
seen everywhere; that the number of those who wear it is 
almost greater than that of the shoemakers or fullers or 
jesters or the followers of any other profession; but, he 
adds, even though we wear the dress of Socrates or Diogenes 
we still remain far behind them in wisdom. But even if 
philosophy occupied so large a space in the civilized lite of 
Greece at that time, the number of true philosophers re- 
mained small; the majority, as Epictetus says, were philoso- 
phers in words only, not in reality ; but its opponents still 
continued to point to the conduct of these philosophers, 
philosophers only by virtue of their beard and cloak, in order 
to represent the uselessness of philosophy as an aid to moral 
perfection. 

Pseudo-philosophy, together with philosophy, obtained 
the widest recognition under Marcus Aurelius. At Home 
true philosophers, such as Macedo the friend of Gellius, com- 
plained that idlers with beards and cloaks explained away 
the content of philosophy in sophistic language and delivered 
eloquent sermons against vices, with which they inwardly 
reeked themselves. In Africa Apuleius (under Antoninus Pius) 
expressed the hope that every one would not be permitted 
to assume the mask of philosophy, so that uncouth, dirty, 
uneducated men might not be able to sully the royal science, 
which taught noble speaking and noble living, by their evil 
words and equally evil manner of life. The prominence 
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he gives to impudent abuse and vulgarity in manners and 
outward appearance as the chief characteristics of these 
spurious philosophers, clearly shows that he was thinking 
particularly or exclusively of the Cynics, who in his opinion 
were far inferior to the Platonists. In Greece, especially, 
according to Lucian, in all the streets and public places were 
to be seen long beards, book-rolls, worn-out cloaks, and 
enormous sticks in abundance; shoemakers and carpenters 
left their workshops, to carry on an idle beggar's life as Cynics. 
The degradation of philosophy by the gang of false disciples, 
the abuse of its name which especially embittered those 
who were not philosophers, naturally strengthened the ranks 
of its opponents and played into their hands. Lucian made 
it his special task to hold up the ways of these men to the 
scorn of his contemporaries. They, the men who taught 
contempt for money and fame and dispassionateness, who 
praised virtue as the only good, taught for money, grovelled 
before the rich, were more passionate than snarling dogs, 
more cowardly than hares, more fawning than apes, more 
brutal than asses, more thievish than weasels, more quarrel- 
some than cocks. Added to this, every school abused the 
other. The Stoics called the Epicureans voluptuaries, the 
Peripatetics quarrelsome and avaricious, the Platonists arro- 
gant and ambitious, being in turn reproached with usury, 
contentiousness and other vices. When the followers of 
the different schools quarrelled there was no infamy of which 
they did not accuse one another. When some of them ap- 
pealed to the old philosophers in extenuation of their vices, 
as the Platonists justified adultery by Plato's Republic and 
drunkenness by his Laws, it was no wonder that many declared 
outright that the exclusive and absorbing study of philoso- 
phical books only led men astray from intelligent thinking. 

Aristides also, in the discourse already quoted, passing 
from the defence to the attack, represented philosophers 
as a class of men destitute of all virtue and affected with 
all vices. They declare themselves not inferior to Zeus, 
but cannot resist ‘the obol'. They abuse others out of 
pure envy; but if one were to offer them, in the middle of 
their lectures on abstinence, a piece of cake or pastry, they 
would let their tongue drop,like Menelaus his sword, when he 
first saw Helen. But if they were to see Helen, or only a 
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servant like the Phrygian handmaiden in Menander, the 
behaviour of the satyrs in Sophocles would seem a harmless 
joke in comparison. In order to understand their untrust- 
worthiness and greed, it is not necessary to entrust any- 
thing to their care; for they everywhere lay hands upon 
everything they can. They call robbery division of property, 
envy a philosophical frame of mind, poverty contempt of 
money. They pride themselves on their philanthropy, 
but have never yet done any one a service; on the contrary, 
they injure those who have anything to do with them. While 
they pretend not to sce people, even when they meet them, 
they travel to foreign parts in search of the rich, like the 
Phrygians after the olive crop; they scent their approach 
at once, seize hold of them at once, and promise to impart 
virtue to them. They hardly give a civil answer, when 
spoken to by other people; but they salute from a distance 
the cooks, bakers and other servants of the wealthy even 
before they have recognized them, as if they had got out of 
bed for that purpose. They crowd before the doors of wealthy 
houses and mix with the porters more than with their masters, 
bolstering up their servility with effrontery. When any 
one sees them for the first time, they show less scruple in 
demanding what is not their due than others in claiming 
what is theirs by right. For they are the people who call 
effrontery frankness, malignity sincerity, spoliation philan- 
thropy. Certainly they do not ask for money, but they 
know how to take it. If any one sends them too little, they 
stick to their principles; but if they catch sight of a well- 
filled purse, then Perseus has overcome the Gorgon; the 
excuse is very artful: ‘the wife and the little ones’. Their 
definition of greatness of soul is, in fact, quite new; that 
it does not consist in giving much, but in not accepting little. 
Some have already made it a rule never to refuse a gift, and 
to abuse the giver after they have received it. While they 
play the hypocrite like the parasites and ape the insolence 
of their superiors, they exhibit, like the atheists in Palestine, 
two most opposite faults, humility and arrogance. Like 
the atheists, they are far inferior to the Greeks (at least, 
those of the better class), and in everything else are as mute 
as their own shadow ; except that if it is a question of abuse 
and calumny, one would be inclined to compare them, not 
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with the gong at Dodona but with flies buzzing in the dark. 
No one is so incapable of co-operating in anything that is 
needful; on the other hand, they understand better than 
any one else how to play the spy on a household and to bring 
confusion into it, how to set the inmates against each other, 
and how to declare that they themselves could manage things 
much better. 

The name of philosophy was chiefly brought into con- 
tempt by the gang of Cynics, whose name and school, after 
long suspension, revived at the beginning of the Christian 
era. Even amongst them there were some noble figures ; 
but, in the second century especially, Cynicism became more 
and more a 'sign-board, which concealed a host of impure 
elements’, and the majority of these ' mendicant friars’ of 
antiquity a veritable pest, at least in Greece, through their 
vulgarity, repulsiveness, and effrontery. A caricature of 
Diogenes and Antisthenes in outward appearance, dress, 
manner of life and conduct,—this was the only manifestation 
of a moral freedom based upon absence of wants, renuncia- 
tion of the world and superiority to all human weaknesses, 
which found favour with only too many, who might be recog- 
nized as Cynics by the tattered cloak or simple bearskin, 
unkempt hair and beard, staff (occasionally even a pestle) 
and wallet. Their cosmopolitanism, without a home, de- 
generated into vagrancy, their return to a state of nature 
into disgusting obscenity, which Epictetus thought it his duty 
to prove, in a special essay, was no necessity for a philosopher. 
Their lack of means was bound to be used as a pretext for 
impudent mendicancy and low toadyism ; their self-appointed 
mission as educators of backward humanity and physicians 
of its infirmities as a justification for importunity and char- 
latanry ; their coarse vulgarity, which took the place of 
robust humour, as a seasoning for the sermons of these ancient 
capuchins. 

This repulsive portrait, drawn in detail by Lucian, is also 
found in other authors. Petronius says that even those 
who spend their time with the Cynic wallet, sometimes sell 
the truth for money. Epictetus contrasts the ideal Cynic 
with 'those of the present day, the dogs round the master's 
table ', who imitated Diogenes only in his most unmannerly 
unceremoniousness, whose only claim to Cynicism was their 
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staff and wallet, lanthorn jaws, their pilfering and pocketing, 
vulgar abuse and exhibition of their broad shoulders. On 
one occasion, when Gellius was with Herodes Atticus, one 
of these beggars, with long hair and a beard hanging below 
his navel, approached him and held out his hand with a request 
for money ‘to buy bread’. When asked who he was, he 
rudely replied, ' a philosopher, as any one could tell by looking 
at me'. One of the companions of Herodes remarked that 
he was a vagrant and a ne'er-do-well, who went the round 
of dirty taverns, and insulted those who did not give him 
anything. Herodes, however, ordered money enough to 
buy bread for a month to be given him. Nor is there any 
reason, consequently, to doubt the statement of Lucian that 
runaway slaves and ne'er-do-wells, who found it too much 
trouble to earn a livelihood in a respectable trade, chose 
this convenient and lucrative beggar's life, which at the 
same time made it possible for them to indulge their bestial 
inclinations under the philosophers mask. Everywhere 
they levied contributions or, in their words, sheared the 
sheep with complete success, for most people gave out of 
respect for their venerable dress or from fear of their abuse ; 
and Lucian asserts that not only were gold pieces, mirrors, 
perfumes and dice sometimes found in their wallets, but 
that many made enough by begging to buy land and houses 
and live in luxury. 

Consequently, although antipathies of all kinds existed, 
well-founded or not, partly against philosophy itself and 
partly against philosophers, in the most different social and 
educational circles in both the Greek and the Roman world, 
yet obviously the great majority of educated persons in 
Rome and the western countries were thoroughly convinced 
that philosophy was the best guide to the highest morality. 
Indeed, the opposition hitherto described, many sided and 
vigorous, even violent, is inconceivable unless this opinion 
was widely held; rather it assumes it. Cicero may be re- 
garded as the representative of the view which in later Roman 
antiquity reckoned the greatest number of supporters. Accor- 
ding to him, there would be no need of philosophy at all, 
if the germs of virtue implanted in us by nature were able 
to develop themselves undisturbed. But since we are under 
the influence of false and perverted ideas from our birth, 
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imbibe them with our mother's milk, and are increasingly 
infected with errors by parents, teachers, poets, and finally 
by the people amongst whom we live, we need a cure for 
our ailing and ill-trained souls; and this cure, the restoration 
of our natural health, we can obtain by means of philosophy 
alone. 

The weight of the universally recognized authority of 
Cicero, who in his Zoríensius appears as an advocate of 
philosophy against rhetoric, could least of all be denied by 
those who recognized in eloquence the aim and sum-total ot . 
alleducation. Even Quintilian, the enemy of philosophers, 
who is inclined to treat philosophy as the handmaid of elo- 
quence, recognizes that no one can be morally good without 
the teaching of virtue and justice. The assertion that virtue 
can be acquired without teaching, he hardly thinks worth 
refutation. His ideal orator, after the completion of a 
comprehensive technical education, should go through an 
equally comprehensive course of instruction in philosophy— 
physics (natural philosophy), dialectics and ethics. His 
remark that he should be a philosopher, who will have to 
prove himself a truly good citizen, not by school disputations, 
but by acts and positive evidence of purpose, reminds us that 
the greatest differences of opinion prevailed in the Roman 
world, even amongst those who recognized the necessity 
or utility of philosophy, not only as to its aims, but also as 
to the amount of philosophical instruction that was desirable. 
Tacitus voices the unbending attitude of the Romans in regard 
to the study of philosophy as taught by the Greek schools, 
that it should be limited to a minimum. On the other hand, 
it is sufficient to mention names like Seneca, Persius, Musonius 
Rufus and Marcus Aurelius, to prove that the demand for 
entire devotion to philosophy had its representatives also 
in the educated Roman world. Philosophy, says Seneca, 
cannot be treated as an extra. It is an exacting mistress, 
who refuses to accept a man’s leisure time, and claims to 
decide how much leisure he shall have. But if a man devotes 
all his time to it, concentrates all his thoughts upon it, and 
refuses to attend to anything else, he will far outstrip all 
other men and will not be far inferior to the gods. Philosophy 
is not intended to be an agreeable recreation during the 
day, a means of dissipating the ennui of the idler; it culti- 
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vates and forms the mind, regulates life, directs our 
actions, shows what should be done and what left undone, 
sits at the helm and steers safely through the waves. With- 
out philosophy no one can be free from fear, no one can live 
without anxiety ; events without number occur every hour 
which demand advice, which must be sought from philosophy. 
In two very lengthy essays Seneca discusses the question 
(often debated), whether the paraenetic section of moral 
philosophy, i.e. a practical teaching of duty, containing pre- 
cepts for all important contingencies, is sufficient for life ; 
or whether such teaching must be based upon a theoretical 
system of principles or dogmas, which prescribe the rule 
of action in all particular cases. While some declared the 
paraenetic, others the dogmatic section to be superfluous, 
Seneca endeavours to show that a complete and true moral 
education can only be obtained by the combination of both. 
A conviction founded on principles must be the basis and 
source of all thoughts and actions, which must be directed 
towards a fixed goal, the highest good, as far as it is possible 
to reach it, as the course of ships is guided by a star. With- 
out such conviction founded upon dogmatic principles, 
an invariable constancy in thought and action is impossible ; 
it is also the soil, on which alone the maxims of moral philo- 
sophy take root, from which alone they can draw renewed 
vitality. But, in addition to the general principles of the 
one, the special rules of the other are equally indispensable. 
Surrounded by perverted ideas, by errors of every kind, 
by lies and pretence, we require to be incessantly reminded 
of even well-known truths; amidst the tumult of false- 
hood we need the warning voice of admonition, amidst the 
roar of cities a prompter by our side, to teach us, in oppo- 
sition to the panegyrists of wealth, power and favour, to 
appreciate peaceful devotion to study and the return of the 
mind from the external world to itself. Philosophy alone 
can give us a healthy mind; it is the only teacher of the 
highest art, the art of living, and not only the best, but the 
only guide to morality. There is no virtue without philo- 
sophy, no philosophy without virtue. 

One who required such complete devotion to philosophy 
as Seneca was naturally difficult to satisfy in the matter 
of the zeal and number of its disciples. About the year 64, 
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he complains that no one troubles himself about philosophy, 
except when the games are put off or on a rainy day, when 
he wants to kill time; the philosophical schools, like the 
rhetorical, are empty. Yet these complaints of a writer 
who is always given to exaggeration prove at the most that 
his ideal remained unrealized. The banishment of Musonius 
Rufus in 65, who, as Tacitus says, owed his exile to his repu- 
tation, since he exercised great influence on the education , 
of the young by introducing them to philosophy, shows 
that, as a matter of fact, philosophy at that time had many 
zealous disciples amongst the youth of the upper classes. 
Naturaly, the number of pupils of that class must have 
been large, to have aroused the attention and suspicion of 
the Neronian régime. 

Amongst the philosophers who taught in Rome and other 
cities of the West (especially Massilia, one of the chief seats 
of such studies even in Strabo's time), Greeks certainly formed 
the majority. That philosophy was regarded as a Greek 
science is also shown by the fact that many philosophers who 
were not Greeks, such as the two Sextii, Cornutus, Musonius 
Rufus, Favorinus, Marcus Aurelius, and to some extent 
Apuleius, wrote in Greek. The extent to which it had be- 
come naturalized in Rome as early as the last century B.c. 
is shown not only by the large number of followers, admirers 
and patrons, which it secured in the educated society of 
Rome, and by the rise of a Roman philosophical literature, 
but above all by the formation of the philosophical school 
of the Sextii. It was certainly only a form of Stoicism, 
as it took shape in the Roman consciousness, especially 
in the sense that it was distinctly limited to moral philosophy, 
with a dash of asceticism borrowed from Pythagoreanism 
(such as abstention from animal food). Since, therefore, 
it coincided in the main with the Stoicism and Cynicism 
of the first century, it lacked the fundamental condition 
of an independent existence; it was soon dissolved, and its 
pupils, like Seneca, returned to the great Stoic community 
from which the Sextii had separated. During its existence, 
however, the school had important representatives, and 
exercised considerable influence. Its founder was Quintus 
Sextius, a man of good family, who contemptuously declined 
the offer of Julius Caesar to raise him to senatorial rank 
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and launch him on an official career, in order to devote him- 
self entirely to philosophy. Other important members of 
the school were the son of the founder, the prolific writer 
Cornelius Celsus, the learned grammarian Lucius Crassitius 
of Tarentum, who sacrificed his important teaching con- 
nexion to join the school, and Papirius Fabianus, whom 
Seneca, when a young man, had heard and highly appre- 
ciated. He calls him a true philosopher of the old style, 
not one of the modern professors, although at the sarne time 
he praises his public lectures. One felt elevated by his exhor- 
tations and incited to emulation, without losing the hope 
of even surpassing him; and although as a rule his hearers 
preserved a modest silence, they were now and again carried 
away to enthusiastic applause by the nobility of his senti- 
ments. 

Of all the systems of Greek moral philosophy Stoicism 
was undoubtedly best suited to the Roman national char- 
acter, and for this reason always had the greatest number 
of followers amongst those Romans who seriously aspired 
to moral perfection. The long list of prominent personali- 
ties in Roman history, whom we know as Stoics, contains 
the noblest figures of that time, and not a few who by their 
life and death have proved the earnestness and sincerity 
of the convictions they had acquired from the Stoic system 
of philosophy. The philosophical works of the Roman 
writers of this period that have been preserved also belong 
almost exclusively to this school. Next to Stoicism, Epicu- 
reanism probably at all times reckoned the greatest number 
of adherents, although there is no positive evidence of its 
spread in the Roman world under the empire. That the 
Epicureans did not make themselves prominent in public 
life was due to the nature of their school, which purposely 
sought concealment; and there was the less need for them 
to assert the claims of their system in writing, since these were 
sufficiently set forth in earlier works. 

The remaining philosophical schools had undoubtedly 
made less progress amongst the Romans, but probably none 
of them was without its representatives ; and it was a natural 
result of the eclectic tendency of the Romans that each 
aroused interest and proved attractive even outside the 
circle of its own followers. The lectures delivered in Rome 
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by the Platonist Plutarch during the reign of Domitian were 
attended by the most important men in the city, several of 
whom became firm friends of the venerable philosopher. 
ouch were Mestrius Florus (already a consular in 69) ; Sossius 
Senecio (consul 98, 99, 102), to whom Plutarch dedicated 
his Lives; Fundanus, a pupil of Musonius (probably iden- 
tical with Minucius Fundanus, consul 107) ; Terentius Priscus 
(perhaps the same as Martial's patron), and others. Gellius, 
who regularly attended the lectures of the famous Platonist 
Calvisius Taurus at Athens, was one of a large number of 
Romans who studied in that city, who all attended the same 
lectures. We shall speak later of the position of the Cynic 
Demetrius at Rome during the period from Nero to Ves- 
pasian. The Cynic Crescens, whose slanders on the Christians 
were publicly refuted by Justin at Rome, is said to 
have brought about the persecution and execution of the 
latter. The Cynic Theagenes, a zealous adherent of Pere- 
grinus Proteus, who according to Galen died in consequence 
of being wrongly treated by the physician Attalus (a pupil 
of Soranus), ‘an ass of the sect of Thessalus’, was a very 
well-known figure at Rome, where he daily held discussions 
in the /Aermae of Trajan. A large number of the friends 
of Theagenes accompanied Attalus, who desired to convince 
them of his convalescence, to the philosopher's house; on 
their arrival, they found some Cynics and other philosophers 
engaged in washing the body of the deceased, who, according 
to the principles of his school, had neither household nor 
servants. Galen laid the foundation of his reputation at 
Rome in the year 162, by restoring the sixty-three year old 
Peripatetic Eudemus to health. During his illness, Eudemus 
was visited by ‘nearly all those distinguished by birth and 
education’, especially Sergius Paullus (consul about 150 
and 168), also city praefect, ‘a man distinguished by philo- 
sophical education and behaviour ', and the consular Flavius 
Boethus, a zealous student of Aristotelian philosophy. The 
latter, as well as Civica Barbarus (consul 157), uncle of Lucius 
Verus, and Severus (consul 162, also an Aristotelian) had 
Galen to lecture to them on anatomy. These lectures were 
attended by a number of philosophers, amongst them the 
Peripatetic Alexander of Damascus, more of an Aristotelian 
than a Platonist, in 162 teacher of Boethus, and about 175 
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a public teacher in Athens; and by Demetrius of Alexandria, 
a friend of Favorinus, who every day spoke in public on given 
subjects after the manner of his teacher. Favorinus him- 
self, who was a sceptic, was in great favour with Hadrian, 
under whom and his successor he gathered round him a large 
number of pupils and admirers, some of high rank. Gellius, 
who was one of his chief adherents, mentions as his friends 
a Peripatetic and a Stoic, ‘both distinguished philosophers 
at Rome’; a Peripatetic, a diligent student of Aristotle, 
was also a member of a learned society, with which Gellius 
once spent the hottest part of the summer at Tibur. Fronto 
recommends the Platonist Julius Aquilinus, whose lectures 
were the most crowded in Rome and attended by many 
of senatorial rank, to Quintus Aegrilius Plarianus (legate of 
Africa under Antoninus Pius) as a friend and student of 
philosophy. Apuleius (about 158) praises Claudius Maximus, 
proconsul of Africa, as acquainted with the works of Plato 
in the original. Alexander of Aphrodisias (between 198 
and 211) in the dedication of a treatise expresses his thanks to 
the emperors Severus and Caracalla for his nomination or 
appointment as teacher of the philosophy of Aristotle in 
Rome, and declares that they truly honoured and encouraged 
philosophy. The first Gordian, according to his biographer, 
spent all his life in the society of the ancients, Plato and 
Aristotle, Cicero and Virgil. 

These references to philosophical studies in Rome, numerous 
in comparison with our scanty knowledge of the intellectual 
conditions of the time, and other incidental statements (for 
example, that in Trajan's time the dialogues of Plato were 
represented at meals to amuse the guests), justify the assump- 
tion that, from the end of the first century, a lively and coin- 
prehensive interest in philosophy was common amongst 
the upper classes. Further, Porphyry’s account of the 
success of Plotinus in Kome shows that this interest still 
continued as late as the end of the third century. 

As a rule, a young man did not begin the philosophical 
course until he had completed his grammatical and rhetorical 
studies. Gellius, who spent an unusually long time on the 
latter, did not turn his attention to philosophy until his twenty- 
fifth year; on the other hand, Marcus Aurelius began philo- 
sophy unusually early, at the age of twelve. The majority of 
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young men probably entered the school, which was to bring 
about the moral emancipation of its pupils and make them men 
in the highest sense of the word, at the time of the assumption 
of the toga virilis (i.e. when they came to man's estate). Per- 
sius, who laid aside the bulla t and dress of a boy at the age 
of sixteen, now that the white /oga °? allowed him to cast his 
eyes freely around amidst tbe distracting turmoil of Rome, 
keenly felt the need of a trusty guide, to choose for him the 
right way in the mazes of the labyrinth of life; accordingly 
he attached himself most closely to Cornutus. Seneca also 
was little more than a boy when he attended the school of 
Sotion of Alexandria, who belonged to the sect of the Sextii. 
Plutarch sent his essay De Audiendo (On the Art of Hearing) 
to a young friend, with the reminder that when he assumed . 
the foga virilis he had passed out of the care of his former paid 
teachers and had come under the divine guidance of reason ; 
that philosophy alone was able to bestow the true and perfect 
ornament of man upon a youth. 

In all probability the majority of young men continued 
regularly to attend philosophical lectures until they had homes 
of their own, although Plutarch refused to recognize the 
worries and occupations of housekeeping as a sufficient excuse 
for neglecting what was of far greater importance. In fact, 
it was by no means unusual for older and married men to 
attend a philosophical school; Seneca was sixty years of age 
when he heard the philosopher Metronax in Naples. He 
writes to Lucilius that he has now been attending the school 
for five days, to hear Metronax at midday. Age, he says, 
is no bar to attendance ; why should I be ashamed of listening 
to a philosopher ? Certainly the school is not well patronized, 
whereas the theatre, where musical contests take place at the 
same time, is crowded, and the pupils of Metronax are laughed 
at as fools and idlers. 

Philosophical instruction was confined to the three divisions 
of philosophy recognized by all the schools—logic, physic, and 
ethics. Only the Platonists at that time as a rule appear to 
have also included the study of mathematics. In their studies 
were to be seen tablets with geometrical figures drawn upon 


1 See note on p. 13. 
2 The colour of the toga worn by men (virilis) was generally white (candida). 
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them, globes, etc.; in their lecturc-rooms the pupils showed 
their desire for knowledge by putting difficult mathematical 
questions. In the Stoic school of the time, as to which we 
have most information, the course as a rule began with logic 
(and dialectic), although the Stoic authorities are not agreed 
as to the order of subjects. Seneca calls logic the * elementary 
school? of philosophers. Stoicism and philosophy at that 
time generally made ethics the chief subject and aim of in- 
struction, so that the two other divisions were not only subor- ` 
dinate to it, but were to some extent regarded as superfluous. 
Nevertheless, men like Musonius Rufus and Epictetus, although 
they may have considered moral education to be the one and 
only aim of philosophy, and took littleinterest in logical and 
dialectical discussions, still held logic to be indispensable as a 
foundation for the study of philosophy. Those who devoted 
themselves to oratory were of course stil more convinced 
that it was necessary and useful for a general scientific edu- 
cation. 

This subject, in spite of its dryness, was tbe more attractive 
to men of keen intellect, especially if they were given to quib- 
bling, since it was easy to obtain a brilliant reputation by a 
skilful use of logical forms in discussions and on other occasions. 
When a man has once taken up this science, so repulsive at 
first, its usefulness soon becomes more and more apparent ; 
there arises an insatiable desire for learning, which must be 
checked, otherwise a man would be in danger of spending his 
life in the labyrinthine mazes of dialectic, which is as fatal as 
the islands of the Sirens. The worst thing about sophisms, 
says Seneca, is that they exercise a certain charm and arrest 
and fascinate the mind, which is seduced by the appearance 
of acuteness, while a number of more important things calls 
for our attention. A lifetime is hardly long enough to learn 
the one thing which is the aim of philosophy—how to despise 
life. Such fancies and aspirations were freely encouraged 
by a voluminous literature, to which the older Stoics, who 
specially cultivated this field, had contributed. There were 
special treatises devoted to individual captious syllogisms, 
the only object of which was to confuse ; such were the sortes 
(how many grains of corn make a heap ? ), the Cornutus (have 
you lost your horns : if not, you still have them ; if you have, 
you once had them), and the like. Such witticisms, worthy 
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of the Talmud, were frequently taken seriously, and the young 
especially spent much time over them. All beginners in 
philosophy, says Plutarch, devote themselves by preference 
to what brings reputation; some, heedless and ambitious, 
soar like birds to the brilliant heights of the speculations of 
natural philosophy ; others devote their attention to dis- 
cussions, embarrassing questions and sophisms, just as (to 
use Plato's expression) puppies take delight in pulling some- 
thing to pieces and dragging it about; the majority, however, 
are absorbed in dialectic, to provide themselves with the neces- 
sary equipment for sophistic. The teachers, as Seneca says, 
‘who teach us the art of arguing instead of the art of living’, 
unfortunately are only too ready to encourage these erroneous 
tendencies of their pupils, who want to form their mind, not 
their character. Thus philosophy has become a science of 
words (philology). As the result of adopting what is super- 
fluous in philosophy and mathematics, philosophy understands 
the art of speaking better than the art of living. Philosophers 
and non-philosophers were united in the complaint that too 
much time and trouble were spent on logic and dialectic, which 
were only the outworks of wisdom, and that ethics suffered 
thereby. Epictetus, for example, says: At the present time 
the greatest industry is successfully expended on the reduction 
of syllogisms ; whereas formerly it was expended on keeping 
the best part of the mind in its natural condition, and with 
equal success. 

In the Stoic school, especially, the efforts of many students 
were directed more or less exclusively to the acquirement of 
a superior knowledge of the technicalities of dialectic and a 
thorough acquaintance with the literature of the subject. 
The pedants who still attended or had only just left school, 
who wanted to teach to-day what they had learnt yesterday, 
and ‘ vomited undigested morsels ’, pretended to know every- 
thing better than anyone else, and copied their teachers chiefly 
in their cocksureness and love of finding fault, frequently 
appear in the writings of the second century as the undesirable 
disturbers of conversation in Greek society. As Epictetus 
says, there were people who attended philosophical lectures 
and studied text-books with the sole object of exciting the 
admiration of a senator, who happened to sit next them at 
table, or of astonishing the guests by enumerating all the 
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authors who had written on a certain form of logical conclusion. 
When visiting Herodes Atticus in his villa on the Cephissus, 
Gellius met à very youthful, loquacious and noisy Stoic, who 
usually monopolized the conversation after dinner and de- 
livered lengthy and insipid lectures on philosophy, about 
which he declared that he knew more than all other Greeks 
and Romans. He made free use of strange expressions, 
syllogisms and captious conclusions, and boasted that no 
one could equal him in solving dialectical problems; that no 
one was as perfectly at home with moral philosophy as he 
was; that he felt so thoroughly confident that he possessed 
the true wisdom which guaranteed eternal happiness, that 
he declared that no pain or grief could so much as bring a 
cloud upon the face of a Stoic. To take the conceit out of him 
Herodes thereupon ordered a passage to be read from Epic- 
tetus, in which that venerable old man rebukes the young, 
who call themselves Stoics, but are in no way distinguished 
by moral excellence or capacity ; on the contrary, they have 
always on their lips puerile maxims, such as are to be found 
in elementary school books, and misuse the name of that lofty 
doctrine by raising a cloud of words and subtleties before the 
eyes of their hearers. 

Natural philosophy (physics) was too intimately connected 
with ethics not to be taken into consideration with it, at least 
to a certain extent. It was felt that the question of Provi- 
dence could only be really solved together with the question 
of the origin of things and the order of the universe. The 
more attention was concentrated, onesidedly and exclusively, 
upon the moral task of philosophy, the less could physics be 
considered ; and the opinion of Socrates, that the examination 
of the last elements and first principles of things was beyond 
our powers and in any case had no practical value, was pro- 
bably widely held, and was defended by so high an authority 
as Epictetus. Seneca also, who was fond of and interested 
in the speculations of natural science, would only allow their 
importance in so far as they contributed to moral perfection. 
The mind, in order to refresh itself, requires to contemplate 
nature, who enables it to appreciate the loftiness of the objects 
with which it is concerned. ‘In the contemplation of the 
universe and its creator a man rises superior to the burden 
of the body; he becomes conscious of his higher origin and 
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destination ; and learns to attach little value to the body and 
the corporeal, and to free himself from its trammels. Cer- 
tainly, however, there is the danger that the mind may come 
to think more of self-gratification than of health, and may 
treat philosophy as a simple amusement, whereas in reality 
it is a means of health’. Plutarch also hints (in the passage 
above cited), that it was natural philosophy, so stimulating 
to the imagination, that attracted diletianiz, who were only 
half in earnest about a philosophical education. Propertius 
proposed to devote himself to it, when he was too old for love 
affairs. Then, he says, he will endeavour to understand the 
laws of nature, and the causes of the phases of the moon, of 
atmospheric variations, of rain, of the rainbow, of earthquakes, 
of eclipses of the sun, of the phenomena of the starry heaven 
and of the sea, and of the seasons ; what god skilfully governs 
this universe, whether a day of destruction menaces the world, 
whether there is à world below and infernal punishment, or 
whether death is the end of existence. 

But logic and physics were always so completely subordi- 
nated to ethics, that the latter was regarded as the essential, 
if not the only, object of philosophy ; it is called simply the 
art, the science, the rule of life. Although, after all that has 
been said, this hardly needs to be proved, perhaps it will not 
be superfluous to show how the moral training of the young 
was expected from philosophy alone. In his treatise On the 
Education of Boys, Plutarch says, that as gymnastics and the 
healing art secure bodily health and strength, so philosophy 
alone can heal the infirmities and diseases of the mind. By 
the aid of and in company with philosophy we learn what is 
noble, what is shameful, what is just, what is unjust, in short, 
what is to be aimed at and what is to be avoided ; what is to 
be our attitude towards the gods, our parents, old age, the 
laws, foreigners, rulers, friends, women, children and slaves ; 
we learn that we ought to fear the gods, honour our parents, 
respect old age, obey the laws, submit to our rulers, love our 
friends, behave with decency towards women, treat children 
with affection, and slaves without arrogance ; but, above all, 
that we should neither be too exultant in prosperity nor cast 
down in adversity ; that we should neither allow ourselves 
to be overcome by desire nor show ourselves passionate and 
brutal in wrath. These are the most to be desired of all the 
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blessings which we obtain through philosophy.  Foolish 
parents, it is said in another passage, who have neglected to 
give their children a good education, do not as a rule regret 
this omission until their sons, when grown up, instead of 
leading a regular and sensible life, plunge into debauchery 
and low pleasures; surround themselves with parasites and 
other corrupters of youth, keep women, squander their fortunes 
in gambling, drinking, and carousing; commit adultery 
and other excesses, in which they risk their hfe for the sake of 
pleasure. Had they enjoyed the advantage of being taught 
by a philosopher, they would not have given themselves up to 
such a mode of life. As the husbandman or gardener roots 
out the tares from the field, so the philosopher roots out from 
the youthful soul the evil promptings of envy, avarice, and 
pleasure, even though he has to cut deeply and leave a scar ; 
in other cases, he proceeds with caution, like the vintager 
when he prunes the vine, so as not to destroy noble and vicious 
impulses at the same time. 

Wherever this conception of philosophical instruction pre- 
vailed, wherever the philosopher was regarded not only as the 
teacher, but chiefly as the trainer, in fact as the spiritual 
director of his pupils, it was necessarily considered his duty 
in every way to promote their moral well-being, even beyond 
the limits of instruction properly so called, and consequently 
his right to exercise entire supervision over their manner of 
life, and to put them on the right road by advice and exhorta- 
tion, warning and reproof, mildness and severity. To all 
appearance, at that time a large number of prominent men, 
conscious of the high importance of their office, and equipped 
with such authority, exercised the greatest moral influence 
upon entire generations, the more so as pupils flocked even 
from far distant lands to the most famous teachers (especially 
at Athens and Rome), who, like Musonius, ‘attracted young 
men from all parts, as the magnet attracts iron’. Some of 
these young men became intimate with their teachers, and 
the friendship often far outlasted the years of apprenticeship, 
sometimes, indeed, continued through life. Thus Persius, 
from his seventeenth year, was united by the ties of an indis- 
soluble friendship to Cornutus, with whose pupils he became 
acquainted. Amongst these were the poet Lucan and two 
Greeks, the physician Claudius Agathemerus of Sparta and 
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Petronius Aristocrates of Magnesia, both highly educated 
and pure-minded men, whom Persius took as his models. Cor- 
nutus also advised him in his poetical efforts, and was 
mentioned in his will for a considerable legacy. Persius has 
expressed, in words full of deep feeling, his gratitude to his 
beloved master, ' to whom so large a part of his inmost being 
entirely belonged’. He believed himself united for ever by 
the destiny of the stars with the man who cherished him in 
tender years with the affection of a Socrates and moulded his 
still flexible spirit as the artist the soft clay ; he delighted to 
recall days spent together in work and recreation, and the 
modest repasts, prolonged till night-fall which interrupted 
serious studies. The younger Pliny, when military tribune 
in Syria, became devotedly attached to the Stoic Artemidorus 
(who afterwards married a daughter of Musonius Rufus), and 
protected him in time of danger. When the philosophers 
were expelled from Rome in the year 93 he lent Artemidorus 
à considerable sum free of interest to pay certain honourable 
debts. Even when he attained the rank of consular he looked 
up to his revered teacher as a pattern. Amongst all those who 
now call themselves philosophers, writes Pliny in the year 
IOI, you will hardly find another so true and genuine. His 
endurance of heat and cold, his devotion to work, his limi- 
tation of sensual enjoyment to what is strictly necessary, 
his severe self-discipline—all these are trifles, compared with 
his other virtues, which induced a Musonius to choose him 
as a son-in-law out of a number of pupils of all classes of 
society. 

Gellius has drawn an attractive picture of the relation of the 
Platonist philosopher Taurus to his pupils. Taurus not only 
allowed them to put frequent questions to him after the daily 
lesson, but invited those who were more particularly devoted 
to him to a frugal meal, at which a dish of Egyptian lentils 
and chopped pumpkin prepared with oil usually formed the 
chief dish. On these occasions the pupils were obliged to 
propound questions and problems, as a sort of dessert, especi- 
ally witticisms suited to those enlivened by wine; e.g. at 
what moment a dying man really dies, when a man who stands 
up is no longer sitting down, when a learner begins to under- 
stand his profession. Such questions ought not to be des- 
pised, says Taurus, since the greatest philosophers had seri- 
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ously considered them. When his pupils were ill Taurus 
used to visit them. According to circumstances, he expressed 
his disapproval of all that displeased him in their mode of life 
or study in a tone of friendliness or severity. In order to 
induce a wealthy young man to abandon the society of flute 
players and tragic actors, he sent him a copy of a passage from 
Aristotle on the gencral moral worthlessness of such artists, 
which he recommended him to read every day. He severely 
rebuked another young man, who had suddenly left off the 
study of rhetoric for that of philosophy, and became exceed- 
ingly angry when he attempted to justify his conduct by the 
example of others. Taurus also took the opportunity of 
quoting a very beautiful passage of Demosthenes suitable to 
the occasion. Thus, says Gellius, Taurus made use of every 
kind of warning and exhortation, to put his disciples on the 
way of goodness and uprightness. The educative power of his 
example no doubt had an equal effect. In his account of a 
visit paid by the governor of Crete and his son to the famous 
philosopher, Gcllius shows that Taurus knew how to preserve 
his dignity in distinguished society without offending pro- 
pricty. The Stoic Attalus, who had a school at Rome which 
was attended by Sencca, who was always the first to come and 
the last to go, was fond of answering his pupils’ questions 
during a walk. Any one who visited a philosopher (he said) 
should always take something good home with him; for 
philosophy has the power of assisting not only those who are 
devoted to the study of it, but also those who are brought 
into association with it. Plutarch delivered lectures on the 
most varied subjects, selected at will, to the young men who 
were sent from far and near to Chacronca to be educated by 
him, and answered the questions they put to him. Some of 
his later treatises which are preserved to us show that the 
subjects were taken not only from the entire field of morality, 
but also from practical philosophy in its widest extent : e.g. On 
Studying Poetry, On the Art of Hearing, Rules of Health, 
and so forth. 

If philosophers thought it their duty to regulate the life of 
their pupils even to the minutest details, and to give them 
instructions even in regard to trivial and apparently indifferent 
matters (if in any way connected with moral principles), their 
right to do so was cvidently quite generally recognized. Grown 
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up men, and especially younger men, frequently entrusted 
themselves to their guidance and rendered them unqualified 
obedience. As a rule teachers exercised greater authority 
over grown-up pupils than at the present day. Thus Gellius 
relates that the rhetorician Titus Castricius rebuked some 
senators who attended his school, because they had appeared 
in public on a feast-day in a dress unsuitable to their rank. 
Of course, philosophers were allowed the widest latitude in 
giving instructions on all and everything. Attalus recom- 
mended his pupils to sleep on a hard bed, such as Seneca used 
even in his old age, on which the body made no impression. 
Epictetus exhorted his hearers to let their beard grow, not 
only as a beautiful and dignified adornment, but also as a 
sign intended by Providence to distinguish the sexes, which 
we ought not to reject. A young man, who came to the school, 
foppishly dressed, with his hair nicely curled, was treated to a 
long lecture on the subject. The possibility that he might 
take offence and not come again nor follow his advice, did 
not deter the philosopher from performing a duty, for the 
neglect of which he might afterwards have been justly re- 
proached by the pupil. Epictetus objected to dirtiness and 
slovenliness even more than to too much finery. He would 
have them always neat, that their company might be agreeable 
to their fellow-pupils, and he did not disdain to enter into the 
details of the care of the body—that they ought to blow their 
nose, wash their fect, wipe off perspiration, and clean their 
teeth : ‘why ? that you may be a human being, not an animal, 
not a pig!’ This solicitude for the bodily and mental welfare 
which ranged from the most important to the most trifling 
details and even interfered with a man’s private life, was 
extended to the members of the pupils’ household by philo- 
sophers, without its being considered obtrusive on their 
part. 

Forexample: Favorinus was informed that the wife of one 
of his hearers, a man of distinguished family and of senatorial 
rank, had just been delivered of ason ; he immediately repaired 
with all the pupils present to the house of the young father, 
congratulated him and then expressed the hope that the wife 
would rear the child herself. When the mother objected to 
this, Favorinus immediately delivered a long speech on the 
subject, which Gellius took down and afterwards incorporated 
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in his Noctes Atticae. Naturally, the advice of philosophers 
was sought by their pupils in all cases of difficulty and con- 
scientious scruples. When Gellius, who had been appointed 
a judge at a very early age (not, however, before he was twenty- 
five), was unable to decide a certain case, he adjourned the 
court, went straight off to Favorinus, to whom he was greatly 
attached, and begged him to give him his opinion of the parti- 
cular case and some general rules on the duties of a judge. 
To all appearance, philosophers had reason to complain that 
their advice was asked too often rather than too seldom. As 
Epictetus says, they were expected to supply rules of conduct 
in practical affairs, as a shoemaker or blacksmith supplies 
his wares ; while those who desired advice made no effort on 
their own part to assimilate those moral principles, from which 
the decision in all individual cases must be derived. 

As a rule philosophers (apart from occasional interference 
in particular cases) exercised a practical activity and thereby 
a direct effect on the moral education of their contemporaries 
under three characters : as educators and permanent advisers of 
= individuals, as teachers of morality in public schools ; lastly, 
as missionaries and popular preachers; the last field, which 
the Cynics had chosen, was almost entirely abandoned to 
them. All the forms of professional philosophical activity 
are mentioned often enough by philosophers and non-philoso- 
phers, so that it is possible to obtain an idea of them, at least 
to a certain extent. Certainly, it 1s chiefly the shady and bad 
side, the defects and weaknesses, the ill-success and inadequacy 
of philosophical effort and performance, that are made the 
subject of discussion, and upon which the numerous opponents 
of philosophy on principle especially delight to dwell. But 
even these criticisms and attacks are a proof of the lofty claims 
put forward on behalf of philosophy as the moral elevator 
of the contemporary world, and even if such claims were only 
imperfectly justified in the case of the majority, yet it is ad- 
mitted, tacitly or expressly, that the best and purest teachers 
made them good in the highest degree and exercised an enor- 
mous effect. 

While the great majority were obliged to content themselves, 
for their moral education, with a brief course of philosophical 
instruction, people of larger means very frequently sought to 
secure the entire services of a philosopher in their household, 
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not only to educate their children, but also to secure for the 
rest of their life a trustworthy and permanent counsellor, 
guide and spiritual adviser. Under the monarchy, as in the 
last days of the republic, it seems to have been especially in 
the great Roman families that Greek philosophers frequently 
assumed this position. Such, apparently, was the relation of 
the Stoic Publius Egnatius Celer to Barea Soranus, whose 
teacher, client and friend he is called, and whose condemnation 
(in 66) he brought about by the false testimony which Barea's 
accusers had bribed him to give. A monument found near 
Bonn is erected by his wife to the philosopher Quintus Aegri- 
lius Euaretus, ‘the friend of Salvius Julianus" (consul in 175 
and legate of Upper Germany in 179) ; from this it appears that 
Julianus could not do without the society of Euaretus even 
in his province. But these house-philosophers, like philoso- 
phers in general, especially play the part of companions and 
comforters before death; no doubt the decision whether a 
man should take his own life was often left to them. Thus 
Tullius Marcellinus, an acquaintance of Seneca, a young man 
who had suffered from a wearisome and painful illness, was 
persuaded by a Stoic to starve himself to death. Tacitus 
relates of Titus Petronius as something unusual, that, while 
he delayed death by binding up his arteries, he asked that 
frivolous poems might be recited to him, but nothing about 
the immortality of the soul and the doctrines of philosophers. 
When Julius Canus, condemned to death by Caligula, set out 
for the hill, where, to use the expression of Seneca, ' victims 
were daily offered to our Caesar', he was accompanied by 
‘his philosopher ’, with whom he conversed about his thoughts 
at the time, and the condition of his soul. Rubellius Plautus, 
who awaited the emissaries of Nero without attempting flight, 
was reported to have been confirmed by the philosophers 
Musonius Rufus and Coeranus in his resolution to prefer death 
to a life of anxiety aud uncertainty. The messenger who 
brought the expected death-warrant to Thrasea, found him 
absorbed in conversation with the Cynic Demetrius: ‘from 
their earnest looks and some words uttered more loudly than 
the rest, it could be inferred that they were discussing the 
nature of the soul and the separation of mind and body’. 
The emperor Julian also, when fatally wounded, entered upon 
an abstruse discussion of the sublime nature of the human soul 
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with the philosophers Maximus and Priscus, and carried it on 
till he expired. 

The position which Greek philosophers accepted in great 
Roman families for a certain length of time, could only be 
maintained on a level worthy of the dignity of philosophy if 
both parties regarded it from the highest point of view. In 
such cases, the philosophers themselves were only too often 
incapable of securing the esteem of those to whom they should 
above all have set a good example. On the other hand, dis- 
tinguished Romans seldom entirely forgot that these ' teachers 
of wisdom ' were in reality only their dependants or paid em- 
ployees. The shady side of the picture has been represented 
at considerable length and in strong language by Lucian in his 
usual style, in a treatise specially written to warn a certain 
philosopher named Timocrates, who wanted to obtain a post 
in an aristocratic family. This shady side was no doubt un- 
pleasantly in evidence with special frequency, after Marcus 
Aurelius had made philosophy the fashion. Many who were 
unable either to understand or respect it, thought it their duty 
to go into raptures over the lofty idealism of Plato, and desired, 
if possible,to have a Greek philosopher in their train, who might 
be at once recognized as such by his venerable appearance, 
his long beard and the dignity with which he wore his cloak. 
The prospect of obtaining an honourable and influential posi- 
tion in a great and wealthy family was highly attractive to 
many, who did not shrink from the annoyances incidental 
to their application for the post. They were even ready to 
submit to a test of their qualifications, at which they had to 
give proofs of thcir knowledge and ability, to undergo an 
inquiry into their past, and sometimes had to compete with 
most unworthy candidates, many of whom only used the 
philosophers’ mask as a recommendation for exorcism, magic 
and similar practices. If this examination was successfully 
passed, after an invitation to a big dinner, at which the bril- 
liancy of the establishment was calculated to dazzle and inti- 
midate the novice, the question of terms was discussed and 
settled. The master of the house declared his readiness to 
share everything with his new house-companion; ‘for it 
would be ridiculous not to treat a man, to whom one has con- 
fided one's most precious possession, one's own soul or that of 
one's children, as joint owner of everything else’. Neverthe- 
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less, a yearly salary was fixed, which was certainly surprisingly 
small, but was considered to be made up for by the friendly 
and honourable treatment promised, by the frequent presents 
on feast-days; above all, an appeal was made to the lofty 
ideas of philosophers on the question of money. In this 
manner philosophers advanced in years, forgetting the praises 
of liberty sung by Plato, Chrysippus and Aristotle, sold them- 
selves into base and ignominious servitude ; like the rest of the 
crowd of domestics, from whom they were only distinguished 
by their coarse cloak and their bad Latin, they were summoned 
by the clock every morning to their duty as supernumeraries, 
which lasted till a late hour and entailed unpleasantnesses and 
degradation of all kinds, inflicted only too frequently upon the 
patient Greeks, who were not expected to complain. When 
they were used up or their company was no longer required, 
they were quietly turned out of the house on a foggy night on 
some utterly unfounded charge, helpless and utterly destitute. 

The position of the representatives of philosophy at court 
was far more precarious than in the great houses, and far less 
consistent with the ideals of the science ; indeed, in the opinion 
of many a philosopher was as much out of place at court as 
in a tavern. Plutarch has endeavoured to prove in a special 
treatise that, in spite of all dangers and difficulties, the wise 
man cannot in certain circumstances refuse such a position, 
since he has the opportunity of doing incomparably more good 
init than in any other. The philosopher will be all the more 
ready to undertake the care of a soul, whose activity, wisdom 
and justice affects the lot of many ; for in this manner he will 
benefit the many through the individual, like Anaxagoras the 
friend of Pericles, Plato of Dio, Pythagoras of the statesmen 
of Italy. Philosophers who devote themselves to the moral 
education of private persons liberate individuals only from 
their weaknesses and passions; but he who ennobles the 
character of a ruler thereby promotes the interests of and 
improves the condition of the whole state. For the sake of 
such advantages one must submit to become a courtier and 
to be abused like a servant. If even the philosopher who 
refrains from all practical activity on principle does not shun 
the society of cducated princes of noble character, one who 
takes an interest in political life will also take an interest in 
them, unobtrusively and without annoying them with un- 
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timely and sophistical advice, while at the same time he will 
be always ready to mcet their request for his advice and assist- 
ance. 

From the incidental mention of philosophers as resident 
at the courts of Augustus, Nero, Trajan, Hadrian, Julia Domna 
and Elagabalus (the ‘sham philosophers’ ), it would seem that, 
like other learned men, the teachers of philosophy very íre- 
quently, if not as a rule, had their place in the imperial en- 
touvage (as oupPiwrat). These positions also were to some 
extent salaried. Lucian says that one of the most distinguished 
philosophers of the time was paid by the emperor for his 
society, but was compelled, in spite of his age, to accompany 
him on his travels, like an Indian or Scythian hireling. It 
naturally depended on the personality of the emperors and 
the tone of the court, whether the position of the philosopher 
was worthy or unworthy of him. Seneca reminds Marcia, 
in his letter of consolation, how Augustus’ wife Julia, whose 
intimate friend she was, after the death of Drusus sought and 
found consolation in the pious exhortation of Areus, ‘ her 
husband’s philosopher’; according to Seneca, Areus in ad- 
dressing Julia calls himself ‘the constant companion of your 
husband, one who knows not only what is public property, 
but all the more secret impulses of both your minds’. Au- 
gustus, after the conquest of Alexandria, had honoured Areus 
by declaring that he would spare the city, since it was his 
birthplace. Nero, on the other hand, made his philosophers a 
source of amusement, by inviting representatives of differcnt 
schools to dinner and setting them on to wrangle. 

But undoubtedly philosophers, especially those who were 
conscious of their value, for the most part preferred a public 
sphere of activity to the most brilliant position at court or ina 
distinguished family. The Stoic Apollonius, when summoned 
by Antoninus Pius to undertake the tuition of the young 
Marcus Aurclius, left Chalcis with a number of his pupils and 
settled in Rome, but refused to take up his quarters in the 
palace of Tiberius, where Marcus Aurelius lived. He declared 
that it was the duty of the pupil to go to the teacher, which 
the heir to the throne actually did. The opening of a public 
school not only held out the prospect of a worthier life, of an 
important and, in certain conditions, even splendid activity, 
which might extend in centres like Athens and Rome to the 
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pick of the young men from various provinces, but also of a 
magnificent income. For to all appearance only the minority 
held such strict views as the Platonist Nigrinus, who called 
the schools of the philosophers who taught for money stalls 
and shops where virtue was offered for sale like any other 
wales. 

But, apart from this, the conduct of philosophers who taught 
in public, and especially their lectures and method of instruc- 
tion, gave cause for various criticisms. And this censure is 
expressed so freely and emphatically and so constantly re- 
peated by the philosophical writers of the time, that we might 
easily be inclined to form too unfavourable an opinion of 
the philosophers’ schools at that time. But it must never be 
forgotten that men like Musonius, Plutarch, Epictetus, Taurus 
and Demonax were, as a matter of fact, bound to insist upon 
the same high standard of excellence in others, up to which they 
themselves acted, and that they had incessantly to remind 
teachers and pupils how far they were still removed from the 
true aim of philosophy, in order to bring them nearer to it. 
Thus in their writings they constantly refer to the weaknesses, 
trivialities and defects which hampered philosophical instruc- 
tion and could only be acutely felt when contrasted with the 
numerous examples of noble and splendid work and effort 
which the age could show. 

The effects of philosophical instruction were in any case 
without doubt only too often hindered through the fault of 
teachers and pupils alike. Vanity, thirst for fame, and pro- 
bably greed of gain often led teachers to think more of the 
applause than of the real welfare of their hearers, many of 
whom preferred agreeable conversation, the exercise of acute- 
ness, and the acquisition of a knowledge adapted for show, 
to serious study and a difficult and painful struggle for moral 
ennoblement. Hence many who had attended philosophical 
lectures for years with unwearying industry did not even 
carry away from them a smattering of philosophical culture. 
Many, says Seneca, came only to hear, not to learn, just for 
recreation, as one goes to the theatre ; for a great part of the 
pupils the school is a place of amusement. Their object is 
not to throw off vice and adopt a new rule of life, but to find 
something to tickle their ears. Others came with writing 
tablets, to get hold of the words, not their meaning ; words 
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which they repeat to others with as little profit as they listen 
to them themselves. Lofty passages in the lectures make an 
impression upon some, which is reflected in their faces, but, 
like the nervous excitement produced by music, is not per- 
manent; only a few are capable of retaining the substance 
of what they have taken down. Consequently, the majority 
of pupils were not in the frame of mind which Musonius rc- 
garded as indispensable, if instruction was to prove successful. 
A hearer who is not quite lost, he said, ought to shiver while 
the philosopher is speaking; to feel ashamed, repentant, 
joyful and astonished by turns ; the expression of his features 
should change according as the philosopher’s treatment of the 
diseased or healthy parts of his soul variously affects him and 
his conscience. In fact Epictetus, who had heard Musonius, 
attests that his language was so forcible, that he gave such 
prominence to moral infirmities, that every one of his hearers, 
applying his words to himself, believed that some one had 
been speaking against him to the philosopher. But it was 
just this (as Plutarch also complains) that was too much for 
the majority of those who listened to a philosopher’s lecture 
as if he had been a tragedian or orator. As long as he kept 
to generalities, they willingly followed him, but as soon as he 
began to deliver frank and emphatic warnings, they took it 
ill as a piece of officiousness ; and many were weak-minded 
enough to stay away from the school after a speech that 
touched them on the raw, like patients who, after the surgeon 
has used the knife, run away without waiting for the ban- 
dages. Beginners also allowed themselves to be frightened 
by the difficulties of the study or the lecture, or were too shy 
to ask for explanations, or pretended that everything was 
clear to them even when they understood nothing. Many 
cven had the assurance to attempt to teach the teacher how 
he ought to teach. ‘One’, says the Platonist Taurus, ' comes 
and says, '" Teach me this first," another, ''I want to learn 
this, not that" ; one wants to begin with the Symposium of 
Plato because it speaks of the nocturnal revels of Alcibiades ; 
another with the Phedrus for the sake of the speech of Lysias. 
There are really some who want to read Plato, not to ennoble 
their life but to refine their manner of expressing themselves, 
not to become more moral but to become more agreeable 
members of society’. The complaint of Taurus that many 
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teachers, even without being invited, hastened to the doors of 
wealthy young men where they patiently waited till midday, 
till their pupils had slept off their last night's debauch, is a 
proof that there were teachers who were ready to accommo- 
date themselves to the most unjustifiable requests of their 
pupils. Epictetus recommends his pupils, when they hear 
any one speaking in a manner which shows that he has not the 
vaguest idea of the first principles of morality, to ask them- 
selves seriously : Am I1 a man of this sort? ‘Am I conscious 
that I know nothing, as a man should be who really knows 
nothing ? Do I approach the teacher as if he were an oracle, 
prepared to render implicit obedience ? Or do I enter the 
school, like a drivelling idiot, only in order to learn the ex- 
ternal accessories of philosophy, and to understand books which 
I did not understand before, and to be able to explain them 
to others, as occasion serves ?' The pupils, he continues, cer- 
tainly wear the garb of the philosopher, but their soul is not 
at peace and free from the anxieties and excitements of the 
external world. Perhaps one of them has had a fight at home 
with a slave, which caused an uproar amongst his neighbours ; 
or a foreign student is greatly annoyed because he has not 
received à remittance from home, or is thinking of what 
people say of him there, that he is certainly making pro- 
gress and will return omniscient. 'I should certainly like 
that', he says to himself; ' but one has to work so hard, and 
nobody sends me anything from home; the baths at Nico- 
polis are wretched, it is as miserable here as at home’. ‘And 
then they say : nobody gets any good from the school. But 
who attends it in order to be cured of his errors and to purge 
his opinions, to discover what he needs? What you go to 
school to look for, that you will carry away with you. You 
want to chatter about principles. Do not they provide you 
with ample material for boasting of your pretended know- 
ledge? Do you not reduce syllogisms, do you not understand 
how to manage sophisms and fallacies ? ' 

But it was not the fault of the pupils alone that philosophical 
instruction did not produce the desired result. Often enough 
the responsibility lay with the teachers, eager for applause, 
fame and monoy, who, knowing that people were mostly 
influenced by externalities, and above all by a brilliant style, 
neglected matter for form. The orator's grey hairs, says 
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Plutarch, the modulation of his voice, his gravity and selí- 
conscious assurance, but, above all, the sound of applause, 
carry away young and inexperienced hearers; the expres- 
sion also has something deceptive about it, if it is graceful 
and copious, weighty and well-prepared for the occasion. 
Pliny's eulogy of the highly respected Stoic Euphrates shows 
how essential were the personal appearance and oratorical skill 
of the philosopher even in the judgment of educated hearers. 
' He disputes with subtlety, solidity and elegance; often he 
goes so far as to reproduce the well-known sublimity and 
copiousness of Plato. His language is rich and varied, and 
particularly agreeable, so as to lead on and impel those even 
who fight against it. Add to this that he is tall of stature, of 
noble countenance, with flowing locks and a huge white 
beard; all of which may be thought mere accidents of no 
account, yet they add greatly to the veneration which he 
inspires. There is no squalor in his attire, nothing of morose- 
ness about him, but much grave earnestness: his approach is 
productive of respect, not awe. His sanctity of life is remark- 
able, and no less so is his affability. He inveighs against vices, 
not individuals; sinners he reclaims rather than chides. You 
follow his admonitions attentively, hanging on his lips, and 
longing to be convinced even after he has succeeded in con- 
vincing you’ (Epistles, i. 10, J. D. Lewis’s translation). 
Naturally, rhetoricians as a rule only paid attention to form. 
One of them expresses himself as follows in Epictetus: ' Let 
us call on Epictetus as we pass and hear what he has to say 
before we charter a ship’; then, when leaving the philosopher's 
house, ‘ There was nothing in Epictetus; he makes blunders 
in construction and etymology ’. Your only reason for coming 
to school is to criticize mistakes of that kind, is the philoso- 
pher's rejoinder. 

Epictetus, who by no means denied the effect of eloquence 
in a philosophical discourse, would scarcely have made pom- 
pous, flowery language and eagerness for applause the subject 
of a lengthy dissertation, if they had not been common faults 
of the ‘professional philosophers’ of the age. The little 
scenes from life with which his exhortations are interlarded 
afford admirable illustrations of the self-complacent vanity 
of this class of teachers and of their general behaviour. Wher- 
ever they showed themselves, their desire was to hear people 
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shout, ‘Oh the great philosopher!’ and they walked along 
as if they had swallowed a spear.! If his audience was scanty 
and their applause small, the professor went away downcast ; 
if the applause was great, he went round and asked each one, 
What did you think of me ?—4Admirable, sir, as I hope to be 
saved ! ?—How did I deliver that passage >—Which passage ? 
—The one in which I described Pan and the Nymphs.—Mar- 
vellously.—Why then, continues Epictetus in his attack on 
these philosophical rhetoricians, did you praise that senator ? 
— Because he isa talented and industrious young man.—How 
so ?— He admires me.—That's proof enough !—But, he con- 
tinues, after having been your pupil so long, after having heard 
your disputations and lectures, has he become more modest ? 
does he examine himself ? does he know how parlous is his 
condition ? has he thrown off his conceit ? does he desire 
instruction ? You say yes; well then, does he desire to be 
taught how to live ? no, you fool, but how to talk ; it is for this 
that he admires you ; listen to what he says, ' this man really 
writes most artistically, far more elegantly than Dio!'?* 
So then do you, whose state of mind is so deplorable, you 
who are so greedy of applause and count the number of your 
audience, do you pretend to teach others ?— Well, I had a 
very large audience to-day.— Yes, very numerous; there 
may have been five hundred altogether.— That's not nearly 
enough, more likely a thousand ; Dio never had so many to 
listen to him.—How should he?—And they show a fine 
appreciation of lectures. What is beautiful, sir, can move 
even a stone.— There you have the words of a philosopher, 
there you have the state of mind of one who thinks to benefit 
mankind, there you have a man who has heard a lecture ! 
Did Socrates ever say, when in the company of his pupils, 
Come and listen to the discourse which I am going to deliver 
in the house of Quadratus? Why should I listen to you? 
do you want to show me how admirably you can arrange 
words? Granted: but what good is it to you ?—Well, you 
ought to applaud me.—How?— Say, Oh! and, Excellent !— 
So then it is for this that young men are to quit their country, 
leave parents, friends, kinsmen and all that belongs to 


1 We should say, ‘a poker’, The Greek word (óBeAío«os) also means ‘a spit’. 
2 ‘IT swear by all that is dear to me’ (Long's trans.). 
3 Dio Chrysostom of Prusa in Bithynia, not Dio Cassius the historian, 
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them, that they may applaud your fine concluding periods ? 
Did Socrates, Zeno and Cleanthes do this? But it may be 
objected, says Epictetus ; is there not a special style for hor- 
tatory speeches ? Certainly, just as there is a style for refu- 
tation and a didactic style. But who has ever mentioned 
a fourth in addition to these, the epideictic (display) style ? 
In what does the hortatory style really consist? In the 
ability to make clear to one person or several the nature of 
the struggle in which they are involved, and to convince them 
that they think of everything else but what they really desire. 
They really desire what leads to happiness, but seek it in the 
wrong direction. To attain this, is it necessary to provide 
thousands of seats and invite thousands of hearers, to mount 
the platform in elegant attire or in a shabby philosopher's 
cloak and describe the death of Achilles? I implore you by 
the gods to give up spoiling noble words and subjects. Who 
that has heard your lectures and disputations has ever felt 
anxiety for his own salvation or communed with himself ? 
Who of them has ever said on leaving : The philosopher touched 
me to the quick! I must not do these things any more! 
Does he not rather say to some one else, even if you have 
been loudly applauded, What he said about Xerxes was very 
fine? to which another rejoins, No; but about the battle 
of Thermopylae. And this, forsooth, is what one hears from a 
philosopher ! 

The philosophers resembled the sophists in their style of 
lecturing, their hearers also applauded as if expressing their 
approval of a brilliantly executed piece of music rather than 
of the serious exhortations of a professor of morality. When 
the philosopher, says Musonius, exhorts, warns, advises, 
reprimands or instructs in any other way, and his hearers 
indulge in unconsidered and hackneyed words of praise, 
shout and gesticulate, are roused and excited by elegances of 
expression, by the rhythmical cadence of words, then you may 
feel sure that both speaker and hearers are alike worthless, 
that it is not a philosopher who is speaking, but some one play- 
ing the flute. Similarly Plutarch says that the noisy ap- 
plause in the philosophers’ schools would lead any one out- 
side to believe that a dancer or musical virtuoso was being 
encored. He also criticizes the expressions of approval, which 
were then in fashion. As if the old-fashioned exclamations, 
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Good ! Wise ! True ! were no longer sufficient, people now cried, 
Divine ! Inspired ! Inimitable ! and confirmed their words by an 
oath. Agreement with a philosopher was expressed by Clever ! 
with an old man by Witty! or Brilliant! But certainly, in Plu- 
tarch's opinion, the hearer ought not, on the other hand, to sit 
mum and listless, as if he thought that he had only, as it were, 
to take his seat at dinner, while others worked their hardest. 
But even at lectures at which applause was not the rule, the 
audience generally sat upright in their places, not in a careless 
or supercilious attitude, kept their eyes on the speaker, showed 
a lively interest and wore a cheerful, kindly expression, not only 
free from ill-humour, but from all distracting thoughts that 
had nothing to do with the lecture. Not only a gloomy brow, 
wandering looks, a stooping attitude, legs crossed in an un- 
seemly manner, but also nodding and whispering to a neigh- 
bour, smiling, yawning, an air of depression and the like— 
all these were to be sedulously avoided. 

The almost minute precision of the rules by which men of 
such great and recognized importance as Plutarch, Epictetus 
and others thought it their duty to assist in maintaining the 
dignity of philosophical instruction is in itself by no means 
the least convincing proof how deep and widespread must 
have been the interest taken in philosophical lectures and 
schools. And, similarly, the claims put forward by the most 
important writers as to the efficiency of these schools, show 
that, notwithstanding all the weaknesses, aberrations and 
ill-success of many teachers, they were still regarded as the 
real centres of moral education, and to some extent justly, 
as is attested by the works of the numerous philosophical 
writers of the age. 

While the directors of public schools confined their activity 
to a limited (although extensive) circle of pupils and followers, 
there was another class of philosophers, who, representing 
themselves as the real missionaries of morality, devoted their 
attention to all mankind. These were the Cynics. Even 
if the majority of these ' mendicant friars of antiquity ', as 
above described, deserved their bad name, yet the truly noble 
personalities in their ranks, who for the sake of their lofty 
mission renounced all worldly goods, were the objects of an 
equally general admiration and respect. Dio and Epictetus, 
the most esteemed teachers of the second century, were 
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inclined to Cynicism, and ranked Diogenes next to Socrates. 
Epictetus in particular has the highest idea of the mission 
of the true Cynics: that no one should adopt it unless he is 
conscious of being chosen for it by the divine will. The Cynic 
must free himself from all passions and desires. Other men 
can hide themselves behind the walls of their houses; the 
only protection of the Cynic, who has no home and lives under 
the open sky, is modesty ; he must have nothing to conceal, 
for where and how could he conceal it? He, 'the general 
teacher and instructor ', should have nothing to fear; other- 
wise, how could he ' uphold the dignity of the office of super- 
intendent of the rest of mankind ? ' 

But it is not sufficient that he should acquire knowledge 
and freedom for himself ; he must also know that he has been 
sent by Zeus as a messenger to men, to instruct them on good 
and evil, to warn them that they have gone astray and are 
seeking the substance of good and evil where it is not; but 
whereitis they never think. Then he makes his Cynic preach 
to the people. ‘O ye men, whither are ye being hurried ? 
What are ye doing, O unhappy wretches? Ye seek happiness 
where it is not. Why do ye seek it outside yourselves? Tt 
is not in the body, in riches, in power, or in sovereignty. Con- 
sider the strong, the wealthy, the powerful, listen to their 
sighs and lamentations, look on Nero and Sardanapalus, or 
Agamemnon!’ Having with dramatic vividness set all this 
before his hearers, especially the constant anxicty and dis- 
tress of the latter, he makes them ask in the manner of a 
sermon : ‘ Where then is the good, if not in all this? Tell us, 
Sir, our messenger and guardian!’ ‘Where you neither 
think it is nor seek it. Had you so desired, you would already 
have discovered it in yourselves, and would not be seeking 
what is another's as if it were your own. Seek it in yourselves, 
O unhappy wretches! There you must cultivate it, there 
cherish and preserve it. How is it possible to live happily, 
without goods and chattels, without house and home, desti- 
tute, uncared for, without a servant, without a country ? 
Look you, God has sent you the man who can show you in 
practice that it is possible! Lookat me: I sleep on the ground, 
I have no wife, no children, no estate, nothing but earth and 
sky and a single coarse cloak. And yet what do I lack? 
Am I not without anxiety and fear ? am I not free ? How do 
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I treat those whom you admire and honour ? is it not like 
slaves ? do not all, when they see me, think they see their 
own lord and king ?' Epictetus then reiterates that the Cynic 
must serve the deity with his whole heart and without hind- 
rance and assist his fellow-men ; that he must not be tied down 
by private obligations or other engagements, the violation 
of which would mean the transgression of the moral law, the 
observation of them the abandonment of the mission of 
‘messenger, guardian and herald of the gods’; a special 
instance of such engagements is marriage. Where in this 
case would that king be who devotes himself to the general 
welfare, ‘to whose protection the people are entrusted, and 
upon whom so many cares devolve’ ; whose duty it is to super- 
intend others, husbands and fathers—to see who treats his 
wife ill or well, who deserves punishment, whose house is well 
ordered, whose the reverse; just like a physician who goes 
round and feels the pulses of his patients ? You have fever, 
you a headache, you the gout; you must fast, you must take 
food, you must not have a bath, you require the knife, you 
must be cauterized. How can a man have leisure for all this 
if he is hampered by private duties? If we truly understand 
the greatness of the true Cynic, we shall not wonder why he 
takes no wife, why he begets no children. He is the father of 
all mankind, all men are his sons, all women his daughters ; 
he cares for them, chides them as a father, as a brother, as a 
servant of our common father Zeus. 

In fact, at that time there were men in Rome who at least 
approximately realized this ideal. Two of them are known 
to us, Demetrius, who lived at Rome in the first century, and 
Demonax, who lived at Athens in the second. The former 
literally carried out in practice the principles of self-suffi- 
ciency and a return to a state of nature amidst the splendour, 
luxury and excessive culture of golden Rome, the metropolis 
of the world, and obtained for Cynicism, which Cicero had 
uncompromisingly rejected as ‘the enemy of modesty’, the 
respect of the Romans. The ragged beggar, who rejected 
with scorn a gift of 200,000 sesterces (about £2,000) from Cali- 
gula, who despised Nero’s threats, called forth Vespasian’s 
displeasure by his ostentatious disdain, and expressed his con- 
tempt for those who disagreed with him with unceremonious 
bluntness, was greatly in request amongst his most distin- 
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guished and most highly placed contemporaries, by whom 
he was treated with the greatest respect. Thrasea devoted 
his last hours to a conversation with him on the subject of 
immortality and the next world. Seneca’s respect for his in- 
flexible strength of mind was the more sincere, since he was 
conscious of his own weakness in comparison; in his judg- 
ment, Demetrius was a great man even when compared with 
the greatest. Seneca abandoned the society of those who were 
clothed in purple, in order to be able constantly to enjoy 
the conversation of this noble man, whom he so greatly ad- 
mired. And how could he help admiring him? In fact he 
lacked nothing ; he lived not as if he despised everything, but 
as if he had left it for others. Upon those who heard him 
speaking as he lay naked on his straw pallet he produced the 
double impression that he was not only a teacher, but a witness 
of truth. According to Seneca, ' Nature has created him in 
our time in order to show that neither can he be corrupted by 
us nor we improved by him. He is a man of perfect wisdom, 
although he himself disclaims it, and of unshakable resolution 
in carrying out his principles, while his eloquence is equal to 
the loftiest themes ; itis neither skilfully arranged nor troubled 
about words, but pursues its subject with powerful flight, 
as inspiration urges it. I have no doubt that Providence 
has endowed him with such lofty morality and power of lan- 
guage that our age might not be without an example and 
a living reproach '. 

A treatise generally attributed to Lucian, and in any case 
the work of a contemporary, gives a description of a man who 
was ' an example and a living reproach ' to his age, as it were 
a personification of the ever warning conscience of his fellow- 
citizens. This was Demonax, who spent the best part of his 
life in Athens and starved himself to death when nearly a 
hundred years of age. Demonax was opposed to Demetrius 
and those like him, but in agreement with Epictetus, with 
whom he was on friendly terms. He endeavoured to smooth 
the roughnesses of the Cynic mode of thought, and especially 
to rob his admonitions and reproofs of their forbidding harsh- 
ness by the aid of wit and intellectual grace ; his entire philo- 
sophy was characterized by mildness, kindliness, and cheerful- 
ness. He regarded all men as his kinsmen. He rendered 
practical assistance to his friends, so far as it was permissible ; 
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warned the fortunate of the transitory nature of the blessings 
of fortune, and consoled those who complained of poverty, 
banishment, old age or sickness. He strove to reconcile 
brothers who had quarrelled, to make peace between husbands 
and wives, and frequently acted as mediator in political 
dissensions, and generally with success. In this manner 
he lived a healthy and peaceful life of nearly a hundred 
years; he was never a burden to any man, never accused 
any man; he helped his friends and never had an enemy ; 
and was generally beloved and respected throughout Greece. 
Whenever he appeared, every one stood up, even the highest 
officials, and all were silent. Towards the end of his long 
life, he used to enter the first house he came to without 
invitation and eat and sleep there; the inmates regarded it 
as the visit of a god or good spirit. There was a keen rivalry 
amongst the women who sold bread to be the first to serve 
him ; every one from whom he received a loaf believed that 
he would bring her luck ; the children offered him fruits and 
called him father. When a party quarrel had broken out in 
Athens, his mere appearance Ín the assembly was enough 
to restore quiet; when he had convinced himself of this, 
he went away without saying a word. The Athenians 
gave him a magnificent funeral at the expense of the city, and 
mourned him for a long time; the stone seat on which he 
used to rest was held sacred and crowned with garlands in his 
honour. His funeral was largely attended; all the philo- 
sophers were present and carried his body to the grave. 

The portrait of Peregrinus, later called Proteus, is not so 
clear, since we only know him from the description of Lucian, 
in which he appears as much a fool as a knave. But it is clear 
that this description cannot possibly correspond to the reality, 
not only from the unimpeachable testimony of another con- 
temporary, but partly from Lucian's own statements. We 
can hardly be mistaken in. regarding the sordid or shameful 
motives which Lucian attributes to Peregrinus in all that he 
did, as the malicious assumptions and fabrications of pas- 
sionate opponents, who were absolutely incapable of under- 
standing the nature of a fanatic such as Peregrinus. 

Peregrinus was the son of a well-to-do citizen of Parium on 
the Hellespont. In the course of his travels, extending over 
several years, he visited Palestine, where he joined the 
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Christians and so zealously advocated their doctrines in his 
writings, that he was appointed president of the community. - 
Thrown into prison in consequence of his conversion, he is 
said to have begged to be put to death, but the governor of 
Syria, not considering him of sufficient importance to deserve 
martyrdom, discharged him. Returning to Parium, he 
presented to it what was left of his property, which had been 
plundered during his absence and was supposed by his fol- 
lowers to be very large (according to Lucian it amounted to 
the considerable sum of fifteen talents, £3,536 9s.), and then 
recommenced his wandering life. Having quarrelled with 
the Christians, he adopted Cynicism in Egypt, and crossed 
over to Rome, where he criticized the existing order so out- 
spokenly that he was expelled by the city praefect. He is 
then said foolishly to have attempted to stir up a revolt against 
the Romans in Greece. In 165 he put an end to his life at 
Olympia, after the games were over, by carrying out his long- 
announced intention of burning himself to death ; on a bright 
moonlight night, in the presence of a crowd of Cynics, calling 
upon the spirits of his parents, he threw himself upon a funeral 
pyre erected in a ditch and disappeared in the grave of fire. 
The conversion of Peregrinus to Christianity, his defection 
and adoption of Cynicism, are quite intelligible. ‘It was just 
a nature like his that, in the restless search for truth and 
internal] satisfaction, could be as easily attracted to Chris- 
tianity as it was subsequently estranged from it, when sub- 
ordination to ecclesiastical dogma and ecclesiastical customs 
was required of it’. But Christianity and Cynicism were not 
only in perfect agreement in the absolute contrast which both 
presented with polythcism, but the Cynic abandonment of 
all earthly ties and contempt for the world was closely akin 
to that element of Christianity, which subsequently found 
complete expression in the life of the hermit and the monk. 
Nor did this affinity pass unnoticed in ancient times. Celsus 
had compared the preachers of the doctrines of Christianity 
with mountebanks, since they addressed themselves by pre- 
ference to the uneducated masses, to which Origen replies 
that the Cynic popular preachers did exactly the same. Julian 
the Apostate found a great similarity between ‘ those who 
renounced the world, as the impious Galilaeans called them’. 
and the Cynics; the difference was that the latter did not 
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make such a good thing out of it as the former, who ' by 
renouncing a little scraped together a great deal, or rather 
everything ’, since the duty of charity supplied them with a 
decent excuse for raising tribute. The Cynics had no such 
excuse, and besides even the heathen were more intelligent 
than ‘ those fools’. In everything else there was no difference 
between the two. Both accepted honour and homage for 
their pretended renunciation ; both abandoned their country, 
wandered all over the world. and made themselves a nuisance 
in camp, the Cynics being even more impertinent and obtru- 
sive than the monks. In view of these and similar com- 
parisons between Cynicism and Christianity, John Chrysostom 
and Gregory of Nazianzus thought it necessary to point out 
emphatically how far inferior the former was to the latter. 
That the gloomy, harsh and rugged aspect of Cynicism 
was especially prominent in Peregrinus is shown by the re- 
joinder of Demonax (whose cheerfulness made Peregrinus 
refuse to acknowledge him as a Cynic), ‘ And you are no man !' 
Gellius, however, who often visited him in his hut near Athens 
not long before his end, speaks of him with great respect. 
He had heard many excellent and salutary words from this 
‘worthy and strong-minded man ’, who, amongst other things, 
asserted that the wise man would do nothing wrong, even 
though gods and men should not know that he had done wrong. 
For one ought to avoid sin, not from fear of punishment or 
disgrace, but from love of the good. But in the case of those 
who lack this higher moral strength, the thought that no wrong 
can remain hidden, but that time will finally bring all things 
to light, is a very effectual motive for avoiding ill-doing. 
Lastly, his self-destruction was intended to crown a life 
in which he had striven to imitate Heracles, the great model 
of the Cynics, with an end like that of the hero; to teach 
men contempt of death and at the same time to prove to the 
world that a Cynic also was capable of the much admired 
resolution of the Indian sage Calanus. The postponement 
of his suicide till the Olympian games were over, the choice 
of night time for carrying it out, the admission of only a few 
spectators of similar opinions, do not prove that Peregrinus 
sought his greatest triumph in theatrical effect. Certainly 
he was a fanatic, but there is no reason to doubt the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of his convictions, and, with the exception 
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of Lucian's account, there is no evidence that, at that time or 
later, they were ever doubted. About twelve years after his 
death Athenagoras saw his statue in Parium, and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, in mentioning his suicide (also referred to by the 
chroniclers) calls him a famous philosopher. 

The Cynic school continued to exist till the end of antiquity. 
In addition to the discourses of Julian, there is no lack of evi- 
dence which permits us to trace its continuance, and as late as 
the beginning of the fifth century its adherents were evidently 
very numerous. 

It is only natural that the literature of the time should 
tell us far more of the attempts to elevate the standard of 
morality through philosophy than of its effects. Neverthe- 
less, all that we are told goes to show that asa matter of fact 
philosophy was then regarded by the educated world as the 
true and highest moral educator of humanity, and even the 
opposition to it only confirms the universality of this con- 
viction. That the zealous and comprehensive efforts hitherto 
described really produced important results, is clear from the 
simple fact that so large a number of the noblest men of these 
centuries, on their own information or according to the state- 
ment of others, were indebted to philosophy for the formation 
of their character ; and further, from the high respect which 
was paid to distinguished philosophers by their contemporaries 
and posterity. In a world which refused slaves the rights of 
men, the former slave Epictetus was one of the most generally 
respected personalities, and Hadrian, the ruler of this world, 
is said to have sought his friendship. The most important 
teachers and writers of these centuries, the freedman Epic- 
tetus, the knight Musonius Rufus, Seneca the consular and 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius, belonged to the most different 
classes and ranks of life. The effect of philosophy extended 
to all strata of society, from the highest to the lowest. 
Philosophy, says Seneca, does not look at a man’s pedigree ; 
the equestrian order, the senate, and military service are 
closed to many ; but knowledge is open to all, and all are of 
noble birth as far as its attainment is concerned. A great 
soul can reside in the body of a slave or freedman as well as 
in that of a Roman knight. 

But not only did philosophy break through the barriers 
and limitations of the orders and classes of society; it 
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also to a great extent weakened the exclusiveness of 
national consciousness, and by its partial subjection of 
this feeling, so strongly developed in all ancient peoples 
(and especially in the Romans) and so harshly asserted, it 
proved itself to be one of the most real and transforming 
influences of the period of civilization which is here described. 
Cynicism and Stoicism, in particular, developed their original 
leaning towards cosmopolitanism and a brotherly love that 
included all mankind, on the highly favourable soil of the 
Roman world-empire, in such a manner that their theories 
of the relation of the individual to mankind breathe a Chris- 
tian spirit to the same extent as they attest a most decided 
rupture with the specifically ancient views of the world. 
It was thought by many that this development of philosophy 
could only be explained by direct Christian influences ; but 
in the case of Seneca no such explanation of this phenomenon 
was needed, and the repugnance to ' the Galilaeans ' expressed 
by Epictetus and Marcus Aureiius excludes the assumption 
of Christian influences. The Christians of that period, indeed 
(as already observed), themselves recognized an independent 
morality of the heathen, which they attempted to account 
for partly by their acquaintance with the sacred writings of 
the Jews, partly by the intervention of 'demons' working 
against Christianity. They would certainly not have had 
recourse to such singular explanations had they believed that 
the virtues of the heathen could be attributed to Christian 
fnfluences. In fact, the result of an unprejudiced investiga- 
tion must be that Stoicism and Cynicism raised themselves 
by their own efforts to a moral conception of men's rights 
and duties higher and purer than any in earlier antiquity. 
The Stoic principle of the homogeneousness of al! men, who, 
as Epictetus expresses it, all have God for their father, and 
consequently are all brothers, was first followed out by the 
Stoics of this age in its widest extent and to its ultimate re- 
sults. They taught, expressly and repeatedly, love of one's 
enemy, patience and indulgence not only towards the erring, 
but forgiveness of evil done to us and its requital with benefits. 
A comparison of the views of that age with those of the older 
philosophers in regard to slavery affords the most infallible 
criterion of the progress made in the idea of the relation of 
the individual to humanity. Plato found nothing offensive 
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in this ‘ cancerous affection of the ancient world ', and never 
conceived the idea of a complete abolition of slavery in the 
future; while Aristotle even endeavoured to prove that it is 
a natural institution, and regarded slaves as ‘living chattels ' 
and barbarians as born slaves of the Hellenes. Seneca, on 
the other hand, insists that we should regard slaves above 
allas human beings, as humble friends, and, in so far as they 
are subject to the same authority as ourselves, as fcllow- 
slaves. And there is no doubt that these theories did in reality 
contribute essentially to the improvement of the position of 
slaves. The effects of the philosophy of that age lasted far 
beyond its own days ; the third century affords us the remark- 
able evidence of Origen, which is beyond suspicion, that while 
few still read Plato, Epictetus was read ' by all’. 

An age which raised itself by its own efforts to higher and 
purer views of morality than all the ages which preceded it, 
which not only produced a Musonius, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, but in which these preachers of a gentle, truly human 
system of cthics were generally admired and their doctrines 
generally adopted, cannot have been an age of utter moral 
decay, as it has been so often called. If there is no graduated 
scale of the morality of a period so well known, least of all 
is there one for these centuries, in regard to which we possess 
only isolated statements, partly limited to definite spheres, 
partly exaggerated or one-sided. To the latter belong the 
rhetorical declamations of the elder Pliny and Seneca; to 
the former the description of the horrors of the imperial house, 
the awful consequences of an absolute despotism, the fearful 
suppression of the aristocracy by Caesarism, in Tacitus and the 
other historians, and the accounts of the corruption, filth, 
and immorality which Rome, like every great city, fostered 
in abundance, in the satirists and in Martial. It would be 
inadmissible to draw general conclusions from these sources 
alone as to the morality of the whole period, even if they 
did not offer, amidst much that is repulsive,hateful and horrify- 
ing, many agreeable and sublime impressions, which even 
decidedly predominate in other authorities, such as the letters 
of the younger Pliny, and the works of Quintilian, Plutarch 
and Gellius. And if we lcave out of consideration those de- 
clamations about the disappearance of the ‘ good old times’, 
it will be difficult to find any evidence in the literature of the 
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age that men thought they were living in a period of general 
decay, but rather the reverse. Even Seneca concludes a 
striking picture of the prevailing immorality with the declara- 
tion that he docs not wish to fasten the responsibility upon 
his own age. 'Our forefathers complained, we complain, 
and our descendants will complain, that morals are corrupt, 
that wickedness holds sway, that men are sinking deeper and 
deeper in sinfulness, that the condition of mankind is going 
from bad to worse. But in reality they remain where they 
were, and will still remain so, save for trifling movements in 
one direction or the other, like waves carried backwards 
and forwards by the ebb and flow. . . . Vices belong to no 
particular age, but to all mankind. No age has becn free 
from guilt'. Tacitus was convinced that everything was 
not better in carlier times, but that his age also had produced 
much that was worthy of imitation by posterity ; perhaps 
there is a cycle of morality, as of events. And Marcus Aurelius, 
whose view of the world was principally determined by the 
Stoic doctrine of the eternal cycle of events, who saw in history 
only an cternal repetition, was bound to regard human wicked- 
ness as something that ever remained the same. ‘ What is 
wickedness ?" he asks. ‘That which you have often seen. 
Ancient, medieval and modern history will be found full of the 
same things as houses and cities at the present time. Nothing 
is new’. But he was far from seeing nothing but wickedness 
in the present. Nothing delighted him more than to think 
of the good qualities of his contemporaries, and his greatest 
pleasure was to survey as a whole the examples of the virtues 
exhibited in the character of each. 


CHAPTER IV 
BELIEF IN THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


WHEREVER and whenever the belief in immortality has not 
been firmly established by belief in revelation, doubt, unbelief 
and denial of immortality have been associated with the 
different forms which such belief has assumed. It is probable 
that not only have there always been men to whom the 
eternal existence of an individual appeared unintelligible, 
but also others for whom life was only endurable as ending 
with death, and who were filled with horror at the idea of 
its lasting for ever. It is remarkable that it is one of the 
most energetic natures of the later Roman world, the elder 
Pliny, who rejects, almost passionately, the belief in immor- 
tality. He was à man whose lot was a favoured one, who 
with untiring perseverance strove to make every minute of 
his life serviceable to the state, to humanity, to the knowledge 
of truth, and in the pursuit of this object found a noble end 
that was worthy of his life. 

‘Every man's last hour brings about exactly the same 
state of things that existed before his first hour. Souls and 
bodies no more have feelings and consciousness aíter death 
than they had before birth. But human vanity imagines à 
prolongation of existence into the future, and invents a life 
beyond the grave, attributing sometimes immortality, some- 
times change of form to the soul, and sometimes consciousness 
to those below the earth; it worships departed spirits and 
makes those gods, who have ceased to be even men; as if 
our breath in any way differed from that of all other creatures, 
or as if other things in nature did not last much longer than 
man, for which no one has foretold immortality. But what 
sort of body could the soul have after its emancipation ? 
What substance? what power of thought? How could 
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it see, hear, and taste? What use could it make of these 
gifts, or what good would it be without them? Where is 
its place of abode, and how great is the number of shadowy 
souls after so many centuries? All such ideas are only fit 
to pacify children, idle dreams of a state of mortality, which 
is anxious to last for ever! What absurd folly, to think that 
life can be renewed by death! And where would there ever 
be rest for the created, if the consciousness of the soul continued 
in heaven, and the shades of the dead in the underworld ? 
In reality this pretended sweet consolation and this happy 
faith robs death, the chief blessing of nature, of its virtue, 
and doubles the pain of a dying man by holding out the 
prospect of a life beyond. For if it is sweet to live, to whom 
can it be sweet to have lived? But how much easier and 
more certain would it be for every one to trust in himself 
and accept his experience of the time before birth as a certain 
proof of what will happen in the future !' 

This expression of a longing for annihilation, which bears 
some resemblance to the Buddhist view of life, stands by 
itself. But the materialistic conception of the soul and the 
denial of immortality based upon it were at least as common 
as the Epicureanism, by which Pliny’s view was no doubt 
directly or indirectly determined, and with which his material- 
ism also agrees in the idea of a heavenly origin of the soul 
and its ‘ kinship with the stars’. For the convinced adherents 
of this doctrine the prospect of an end of existence was not 
a melancholy one. It was for them a consoling thought, 
to reach a harbour, where they would be for ever removed 
from disappointments and the caprices of destiny. Their 
fancy was taken by the idea of rising calmly from the table 
oflife, like guests who had had their fill, in order to abandon 
themselves to a dreamless sleep. The memorial of Gaius 
Matrinius Valentius is dedicated by his wife, who survived 
him, ‘to eternal sleep’. Other funeral monuments of similar 
character, and others dedicated ‘to eternal rest’ (securitati), 
indicate the denial of immortality, although not always 
expressed so unequivocally as in the self-composed epitaph 
of a certain Nicomedes of Cos, who was apparently a strolling 
singer of the Homeric poems: ‘ After having ridiculed absur- 
dities, I lie here in a sleep from which there is no awaking’. 
A Latin inscription runs: ‘I have lived and believed in 
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nothing beyond the grave’; a Greek one: ‘ There is no boat 
in Hades, no Charon, no Aeacus who holds the keys, no Cer- 
berus. All of us whom death has carried away are rotten 
bones and ashes, nothing else’; in another it is said of the 
dead man that, after having finished his course, he has become 
a tomb, a stone, an image. ‘ The elements out of which he 
was formed take possession of their own again; life was only 
lent to the man, in death he restores it, he cannot keep it 
for ever. By his death he pays his debt to nature’. A 
favourite distich runs: ‘I was not, but I became: I was 
and am no longer; thus much is true. Whoever says other- 
wise, lies; for I shall no longer be’. It is frequently added 
that death is no evil, since consciousness ceases with life. 
A certain Lucius Maecius Marcus, who in his lifetime built 
an ‘eternal house ' for himself and his, says in the inscription 
(as if he were still alive) : * I once was not and now am ; one 
day I shall no longer be; I do not regret it'. On a grave- 
stone the following words are put into the mouth of a dead 
woman: ‘I once was not and am no longer. I know nothing 
of it; it does not matter to me’. ‘Death’, it is said on 
another stone, ‘is the last and most beneficial remedy ’. 
This was also expressed jestingly. A freedman named 
Ancarenus Nothus says in his epitaph that he is no longer 
afraid of having to go hungry; that he is free from gout 
and need not pay for his lodging, since he is living in per- 
manent free quarters. With the denial of its continuance 
is also combined the invitation to enjoy this transitory life : 
‘I was nothing, I am nothing. Do you who are still alive, 
eat, drink, enjoy yourselves, come’! ‘Do you, O comrade, 
who read this, enjoy your life; for after death there is neither 
pain nor laughter, nor joy of any kind’. A sepulchral monu- 
ment, which was found in 1626 under the confessional of St. 
Peter's church, a recumbent statue of a man with a drinking- 
cup in his hand, excited such disgust by the atrocious nature 
of the inscription, that the statue was hidden or thrown into 
the Tiber. The inseription was erased with lime, but a copy 
has been preserved. The deceased, notwithstanding his 
gross materialism, appears to have led an orderly, decent 
life as a citizen. He came from Tibur ; his name was Flavius 
Agricola, and he had had himself represented in the attitude 
in which he was fond of emptying the bottle during his 
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lifetime. He bad lived most agreeably with his wife Flavia 
Primitiva for thirty years ; she, a modest, industrious, beauti- 
ful woman, had been a worshipper of Isis. After her death 
his son Aurelius Primitivus had consoled him by his affection 
and received him into his house. In conclusion, he advises 
his readers in some verses, (which evidently were frequently 
employed, but in varied form), to enjoy the pleasures of wine 
and love, since after death everything else is destroyed by 
earth and fire. 

It is highly probable that the most outspoken materialism 
was the most convincing to unbelievers in the educational 
sphere to which the composers of these epitaphs belonged, 
who naturally also were fond of displaying their enlightened 
ideas and superiority to those who were less advanced by a 
vigorously worded profession of faith, which neither custom 
nor dogma prohibited them from recording upon tomb- 
stones. On the contrary, this appeared a specially suitable 
opportunity for summing up their life’s experiences ; so that 
we need not be surprised to find the lowest and most degenerate 
form of Epicureanism, which sought the only true good in 
the grossest sensual enjoyment, openly flaunting itself in 
this manner. Allusion is frequently made to an epitaph in 
this style on King Sardanapalus, or a variation of it: e.g. 
What I have eaten and drunk, I have taken with me; what 
I have left behind, I have lost. We must interpret in the 
same sense those epitaphs in which baths, wine, and love, 
moderately enjoyed, are extolled as the source of true pleasure 
in life, and the dead man is made to say that he has taken 
everything with him into the grave, i.c. every real blessing 
which life can offer has passed into his possession and thereby, 
as it were, become part of himself. 

As compared with the thousands which betray no doubt 
in a life after death, the number of materialistic epitaphs 
is exceedingly small, although (as observed) no obstacle 
existed which could prevent even the most reckless materialist 
from expressing his unbelief in this manner. The feelings 
of the ancient world in regard to death and burial were in 
many respects essentially different from those of the moderns ; 
to the former even jesting did not seem incompatible with 
the seriousness of the grave. But we should be bound to 
assume that materialism had made great strides, even if we 
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did not possess definite evidence of the spread of Epicureanism, 
especially amongst the uneducated, and (to judge from 
modern analogies) perhaps even more amongst the half- 
cducated. Certainly, it is quite impossible to define, at any 
particular period, the proportion of materialists to believers 
in immortality ; but there is reason to believe that, in spite 
of their relatively large number, they formed only a small 
minority even in the later days of antiquity. 

If, further, the denial of immortality was a capital and 
fundamental principle in the materialistic philosophy of 
Epicurus, the finite nature of the soul was also assumed in 
other philosophical systems. Certainly, the Stoic belief 
in a limited, but indeterminate continuance of life after death 
in its practical application had essentially the same value 
and effect as tbe belief in immortality. Yet Panaetius, who 
lived about the middle of the second century r.c. in the Scipionic 
circle at Rome and later at Athens, always enjoyed a great 
reputation and exercised great influence, especially on the 
Romans who were inclined to Stoicism, diverged in this, as 
in other points, from the tradition of the school. He abso- 
lutely denied life after death, and Cornutus, the teacher of 
Persius, expressed an cqually decided opinion that the 
individual soul died and perished with its body, while Marcus 
Aurelius wavered between the ideas of an extinction of the 
sonl at death and a passage into another existence. Amongst 
the Peripatetics, to whom Panactins attached himself by 
preference, Dicaearchus, who was taught by Aristotle himself, 
also denied the continued existence of the sonl, which he 
regarded as the result of the mixture of the corporeal sub- 
stances, dependent for its very existence upon the body, and 
pervading all its parts. Aristotle himself certainly taught 
the continued existence of the thinking spirit, but not of the 
person or individual; and he expressly rejected the idea that 
the dead (called ‘the blessed’, ot paxapitar, by the pcople 
of Greece) could be happy. Of the later Peripatctics Strato 
of Lampsacus, the pnpil of Theophrastus, to all appearance 
entirely abandoned the belicf in immortality ; and Alexander 
of Aphrodisias (time of the Severi), who has been honoured 
with the name of a second Aristotle, has attempted to show 
that Aristotle also denied immortality. 

But there was also a philosophy which affirmed immor- 
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tality as emphatically as Epicureanism denied it. This 
was Platonism, the only philosophy which undertook: to 
prove it scientifically, since to the Pythagoreans the theory 
of the immortality and transmigration of souls was rather 
a dogma than a philosophical principle. As Platonism in 
general irresistibly attracted those whose minds were set 
on things above the earth, its theory of the soul in particular 
was a comfort and consolation to all who needed, in addition 
to a belief in immortality, a philosophical proof of their con- 
victions. Cato of Utica, also, the ' perfect Stoic ', as Cicero 
calls him, whose death made him an ideal figure in later 
Stoicism, read the Phaedo of Plato before committing suicide. 
Certainly Plato’s proof of immortality could convince no one 
who was not already convinced, and Strato’s criticism had 
shown it to be inconclusive; but the name and reputation 
of Plato were a guarantee of the truth of his doctrine, that 
satisfied Cicero and certainly most people, who preferred to 
err with him than to recognize the truth with his opponents. 
‘It is impossible to estimate how much his dialogues have 
done to strengthen, spread and develop the belief in immor- 
tality, with varying success in the course of centuries, but 
without interruption down to our own days’. ‘ Posterity 
has correctly judged him as the type of the priest and sage, 
who with warning hand pointsthe way upwards to the immortal 
human spirit, from this poor earth to the eternal light. 

In his belief that he could scientifically prove the imperish- 
ability of the soul, Plato allowed himself to be increasingly 
influenced in his ideas ofits destiny before and after its life in 
the body by the mystical theories of the Orphico-Pythagorean 
sects. The Orphic communities worshipped above other 
gods the Thracian Bacchus (Dionysus), and his ecstatic 
cult contained the deeply rooted conviction ‘that a god 
lived in the human form, and could only be set free by the 
bursting asunder of the chains of the body’. In connexion 
with this conviction was developed the effort to detach one- 
self from the earthly and perishable by means of asceticism 
(the so-called Orphic life), which determined the direction 
of the belief and mental attitude of these mystic separatists. 
The belief in a compensating justice in the next world is 
also indebted to them for its elaboration and confirmation. 
These theorics, which travelled from Thrace by way of Greece 
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tolower Italy and Sicily, blended with those of the Pythagorcan 
communities, and in that form, which continued unaltered 
for centuries, werc widcly adopted throughout the Greek 
world. The most important of the Orphico-Pythagorean 
dogmas was the theory of the transmigration of souls, the 
cycle of continual new birth which the soul must traversc, 
in order to do penance for its falling away to the corporeal 
and to regain its divine nature. Consequently it is not 
death, but life, which is held to be the wages of sin. After 
its earthly life the soul awaits judgment in Hades, in accor- 
dance with which the pious look forward to a blessed existence 
in company with the gods of the underworld, sinners to 
punishments in Tartarus, which in the eschatological poems 
of the Orphists are described in all their horror, ‘ with the 
object of terrifying, converting, and awakening mankind’. 
Plato appropriated both the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls and their punishments, which were regarded partly 
as purificatory (especially by means of fire, a theory also 
adopted by Origen and elevated by Gregory I. to a 
dogma) and partly as etcrnal, and attached great value to 
an emphatic announcement of them. 

Virgil also was indebted to Orphism for the main features 
of his portrait of the underworld, especially the descriptions 
of Elysium, Tartarus and the valley of Lethe (where the souls 
that are to enter new bodies first drink forgetfulness of the 
old). Similarly Plutarch in his description of the other 
world, has drawn upon Orphic literature; after the example 
of Plato, he gives it in the form of a vision of a dead man 
restored to life, whose soul has preserved the recollection of 
its impressions while separated from the body. The abode 
of the blessed is like a grotto of Bacchus, decked with verdure 
and flowers of every kind, which exhales a gentle fragrance 
that intoxicates the soul like wine, and is full of Bacchic 
pleasure, laughtcr, jest and song. At the place of torture 
the punishments for offences are of three classes. The mildest 
are for those who have already done penance on carth. But 
he who arrives from his life on carth unpunished and unpuri- 
fied, is tormented until every passion is eradicated by pains 
and tortures, which surpass those of the flesh in violence 
and severity as much as the reality surpasses the dream in 
clearness. The scars and weals of the passions remain in 
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some cases longer than in others; hence the colours of the 
souls are varied and manifold. A blood-red colour shows 
cruelty ; a bluish, that sensuality has been eradicated, and 
so on. The colour indicates the end of purification and 
punishment; after it has disappeared the soul becomes 
bright and of one colour. At the place of the severest punish- 
ments is heard the sound of the mournful wailing of souls, 
which are enduring the most cruel tortures. The narrator 
sees the soul of his father, full of marks and scars, coming 
forth from a chasm and stretching out his hands to him, 
while it is being dragged away by its tormentors to fresh 
penances (he had poisoned certain persons without having 
been found out during his lifetime). He sees a number of 
souls in coils of two, three or more like snakes, and devouring 
each other. Further, there are three lakes, of boiling gold, 
cold lead, and rough iron, in which demons, like smiths, 
dip the souls of the avaricious, and pull them out again with 
their implements. Having been made red-hot and trans- 
parent in the lake of gold, they become as hard as hailstones 
in the lake of lead, and black and brittle in the lake of iron, 
so that, when broken and crushed, they assume new forms, 
and are thrown again into the lake of gold, suffering inde- 
scribable torments during these changes. Many, who thought 
their punishment was ended, were carried away to fresh 
tortures, at the instance of the souls of their descendants, 
who had been obliged to do penance for their ancestors' 
crimes during their lifetime. Finally, he sees the souls of 
those who, that they may be born again in the bodies of 
animals, are violently transformed by their tormentors with 
various instruments. Amongst them is the soul of Nero, 
which in addition to other tortures is pierced with red-hot 
nails. It was intended for the body of a viper, but at the 
bidding of a loud voice, which suddenly issued from a blaze 
of light, the body of some tame animal, which sings and 
lives by marshes and lakes (perhaps a toad), was assigned 
to it as a habitation: ‘for the gods owed Nero a reward, 
for having bestowed freedom upon the Hellenes, the best 
and most god-favoured people of all his subjects’. 
Traces of the widespread acceptance of the Orphic doc- 
trine are also to be found in epitaphs. Such is the prayer 
addressed to the god of the underworld, Aidoneus or Osiris, 
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the Egyptian lord of the soul, that he would bestow cold 
water upon the deceased, by whichis meant the water of 
life. The gold leaves (which the dead appear to have held 
in their hands), found in graves at Thurii and Petelia (about 
the third century B.C.) and at Eleutherae in Crete (about 
the second century A.D.), show that the formulae, which 
the consecrated one was obliged to be familiar with on his 
entry into Hades, in order to obtain the water of life, were 
always put into the grave with him, for many centuries in 
the same manner. The Christians also retained the idea, 
but not in its original significance. ‘Cooling’ (refrigerium) 
is with them a typical designation for the state of the blessed 
after death, and the prayer for this cooling is addressed 
not only to Christ, but also to martyrs. 

Also the idea of an elevation of the soul into aether, to 
the stars, to the neighbourhood of the gods, which had its 
origin ' in religious presentiments as much as in philosophical 
speculations’, was compatible with Orphico-Pythagorean 
doctrines. It appears gradually to have ousted the idea of 
a place under the earth for the pious, and under the influence 
of Stoic views to have found the widest acceptance in later 
times. Statius leaves it undecided whether his father's 
soul has soared to the heights above and, sojourning in the 
regions of light, is following the paths of the stars, or whether 
he is dwelling in the fields of Lethe amongst the heroes of 
the past and the shades of the departed. Yet in some epitaphs 
the latter idea is expressly rejected: the soul of the dead 
is not in the underworld amongst the shades of the departed, 
but has risen to the stars. To the same effect the younger 
Pliny says of the Emperor Trajan's dead father: his abode 
is either amongst the stars or near them, whence he looks 
down upon his son and rejoices in his fame and glory. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era the majority 
of the educated classes of the Roman world were probably 
as little affected by the mystical doctrines of religious sects 
as by those of the different philosophical schools. They 
adhered to no single philosophical system, but according 
to their individual needs formed their opinion of the world 
by means of eclecticism, and were only indirectly or to a small 
extent influenced by philosophy in general. Some did not 
even feel the need of being firmly convinced on tbe subject 
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of immortality, while others had abandoned the idea in de- 
spair. The diametrically opposite results at which the different 
philosophical tendencies had arrived, the assault upon the 
principles supported by the most reputed teachers delivered 
by others of equal repute, were bound to lead the sceptically 
minded in particular to the conclusion that the scientific 
investigation of this subject was a task beyond human powers. 
This was the view held even by a man like Socrates, although 
he was naturally inclined to believe in a life after death. It 
was very natural that those inquirers, who made the body 
the subject of their investigation, should feel the gravest 
doubts as to the immateriality of the soul. The physician 
Galen, although anything but a materialist and a declared 
opponent of Epicurus, regarded the Platonic idea of the 
immateriality of the soul with great suspicion. How should 
incorporeal substances be distinguished from one another ? 
he asks; how can an incorporeal nature pervade the body ? 
how can it be so affected by the body, as happens in regard 
to the soul in cases of madness, drunkenness and similar 
circumstances ? ‘He does not presume to decide this point, 
any more than he intends to affirm or deny immortality ’. 

Quintilian also considers the question, whether the soul 
when released from the body is immortal or at least con- 
tinues to exist for a certain time, as one that has not been 
decided. Tacitus was equally unconvinced at the time 
when, in his mature years, he wrote the life of Agricola. 
He concludes with the wish that the deceased may rest in 
peace, 'if there is a place for the spirits of the pious; if, as 
the wise believe, great souls are not annihilated with the 
body’. In these last words he alludes to the doctrine of 
Chrysippus, that only the souls of the wise will endure till 
the conflagration of the world. Even Cicero, who attached 
such high importance to the belief in immortality, did not 
consider it superfluous to allay men's fears of death, in the 
event of the soul perishing with the body. 

But although Cicero recognized that doubt was justifiable, 
he was himself firmly convinced that the soul was immortal. 
His reasons were probably exactly the same as those of the 
majority of believers among the educated classes; they 
were based, not so much upon dogmas or scientific proofs, 
as upon instincts, needs and feelings, partly characteristic 
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of human nature in general, and partly developed by the 
special influences of Roman civilization. For, although 
Cicero reproduces in detail the Platonic proof of immortality, 
he expressly states (as already observed) that he considers 
the conviction of a Plato enough for him, even unsupported 
by argument, and to all appearance he adduces this proof 
more for the satisfaction of others than for his own. His 
belief, like that of all kindred natures, was based above all 
upon a lofty conception of the greatness and dignity of the 
human intellect, upon admiration and reverence for its powers 
and performances. He was convinced that the intellect, 
which had invented language and writing, associated man 
with man, measured the orbits of the stars, created civiliza- 
tion, the arts, poetry and philosophy, could not possibly 
be of an earthly and perishable nature. Its power, wisdom, 
inventiveness and memory appeared to him divine; its 
origin could not be an earthly one, it must be derived from 
heaven, and therefore divine. In this conviction he was 
confirmed by the agreement of all peoples, which on this 
point was as complete as on the belief in divinities; further, 
by the belief of the greatest intellects of his own nation and 
by the recognition of immortality in the religious cult of 
the dead, observed without alteration for so many centuries. 
Further proofs, according to him, were to be found in the 
anxiety of men as to what would become of them after death, 
the sacrifice of the best amongst them for posterity, and 
the general and natural desire for recognition by posterity 
and for posthumous renown. Everywhere and at all times 
it was just the men who were most distinguished in character 
and intellect who had acted as men would only act with 
the prospect of immortality before them; and it is in the 
belief held by the noblest and best that we are most likely 
to discover a knowledge of the truth. Cicero has expressed 
his belief in personal immortality almost poetically in the 
Dream of Scipio, in which he describes the blessedness enjoyed 
by the mighty dead of the past in celestial spheres, after 
they have been uplifted from the prison of the body to the 
true and eternal life. 

But certainly all the hopes of a life beyond the grave which 
were not founded upon religious convictions were persistently 
vague. This is shown in particular by the example of Seneca, 
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who nevertheless professed his adherence to a Stoicism that 
taught the doctrine of immortality, and who in addition 
was greatly in favour of the Platonic views of the question. 
There was a time in his life when immortality appeared as 
inconceivable and undesirable to him as to Epicurus, of 
whom he held the highest opinion. In one of his tragedies 
he says: ‘He who has set foot on the waters of the river of 
the dead, exists no more. As the dirty smoke from the 
kindled fires ascends and vanishes after its brief journcy, 
and as the fury of arctic Boreas drives before it and dissipates 
the clouds heavily charged with rain, so the spirit, which 
animates our bodies and regulates the term of existence, will 
pass away ; after death there is nothing— death itself is nothing, 
only the most recent arrival or goal reached, in the velocity 
of space. Let the avaricious discard their hopes and let 
the anxious set aside their fears. Dost thou betray any 
curiosity to know where thou shalt rest after death ? "Where 
those rest who have not come into existence at all. Repa- 
cious time swallows us up, and we merge into Chaos. Death 
is the inseparable bugbear of the body, nor does it spare 
the soul any more than it does the body. Taenarum—and 
the kingdom under that relentless ruler, and the dog Cerberus 
which blocks the way and guards the difficult approach— 
all this is empty talk and idle words, like the terrors revealed 
during a frightful nightmare’ (Zvoades, 392-411, trans. 
W. Bradshaw). Although Seneca perhaps did not long 
adhere to this uncompromising attitude of denial, he never 
attained a firm and undoubting belief in immortality. He 
writes to his friend Lucilius the Epicurean, whose last letter 
had awakened him from a pleasant dream, that he was on 
the point of accepting the consoling belief in the immortality 
of the soul and of adopting the opinions of great men, which 
certainly promised more than they proved; on the receipt 
of Lucilius’ letter he awoke, the beautiful dream vanished, 
and yet he would like it to return. In fact, in the conclusion 
of his letter he looks forward to a longer and better life to 
which the earthly life is only a prelude. Then will the secrets 
of nature be revealed to us, the heavens, which the soul chained 
to the body can only endure from a distance, will be lighted 
up on all sides alike, night will no longer succeed day, and 
we shall recognize that we lived in darkness, as long as the 
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divine light only penetrated to us through the narrow medium 
of the eyes. If we compare the conclusion with the beginning 
of the letter, we can hardly doubt that the confidence which 
he here displays was assumed. In fact, he declares often 
enough in his latest writings that it is doubtful whether 
there is another life, whether the soul continues to exist, 
whether death is only a transition or the end. We could 
only be certain of its nature and effect, if a man were to rise 
from the dead. But Seneca knew of no man who had so 
risen. 

Philosophical speculation. could only give an assurance 
of continued existence in combination with religious belief, 
as in the case of Pythagoreanism and Platonism. Certainly 
a considerable number of educated men entirely abandoned 
a philosophical proof of immortality. and sought and found 
consolation and peace of mind in regard to the other life 
in religion alone. Vast numbers of people, such as Plutarch's 
wife Timoxena, derived their firm belief in immortality 
from the Orphico-Dionysiac mysteries, which were widely 
diffused throughout the entire Greek world and were especially 
in vogue in the second century a.D. But of all the Greek 
mysteries the Eleusinian maintained the reputation of being 
the most sacred festival of grace, and the celebration of the 
sacred night was perhaps most thronged in the last days of 
antiquity. Throughout the Roman empire foreign (Thracian, 
Phrygian, Egyptian, Syrian, Persian) secret cults became 
more and more attractive, owing to the charm exercised by 
the mysterious, especially if unfamiliar; certainly all of 
them promised immortal happiness to their votaries. Those 
who were consecrated to the service of Isis and Mithras were 
called ‘born again’, ‘born again to eternity’. The essence 
of the worship of Mithras was perhaps the old Persian belief 
in a resurrection of the dead. 

Amongst the evidences of the belief in immortality and 
the hope of a higher existence must be reckoned numerous 
figurative representations on funeral urns and altars, sarco- 
phagi, and other monuments, of which the most artistically 
adorned could only have been within the reach of the well- 
to-do, that is, generally speaking, the better educated. Cer- 
tainly the language of these images and figures is not always 
intelligible ; the artistic production of the age, which as a 
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rule endeavoured to satisfy the new requirements of art by 
borrowing from the immense stock of existing creations, in 
this case also frequently employed older representations 
with a new meaning. The great mass of mythological scenes, 
so rich in figures, with which the front sides of the sarcophagi 
are adorned, belongs to these ancient creations ; the majority 
of them date from the period from the second to the fourth 
century, and in many cases (perhaps as a rule) were not made 
to order, but were executed for buyers to choose from, in 
accordance with the prevailing demand. If the connexion 
of the myths represented with death, immortality and the 
other world cannot always be proved with certainty, and 
perhaps sometimes the only object was to fill up the empty 
spaces with favourite representations, yet in the majority of 
cases there can be no doubt of the idea with which they were 
selected for this purpose. The figures of the myths are, as it 
were, poetical types for the symbolical expression of abstract 
ideas ; and even here the prevailing tendency of Greek art and 
poetry to transfigure human existence by elevating it into the 
regions of the ideal, is manifest. Only rarely (as in the fable 
of Prometheus) is the union and separation of soul and body 
represented ; usually the transition to another life and its 
happiness or misery is symbolized by the destinies of the 
gods and heroes. The rape of Proserpine to the shades and 
her return to the world of light, the death of Adonis succeeded 
by his resurrection, were favourite subjects; perhaps the 
carrying off of the daughters of Leucippus by the Dioscuri 
to a higher existence had a similar significance. The stories of 
Admetus and Alcestis, of Protesilaus and Laodamia, indicate 
the hope of a meeting again after death and the continuance 
of conjugal love beyond the grave. Hercules, the hero who 
after incessant struggles frees himself from the infirmities 
of mortality and proves victorious even over the powers of 
the underworld, appears in his combats and labours as a real 
victor over death. Achilles in Scyros, who preferred a brief 
and glorious life to a long and inglorious one, and was rewarded 
for his choice by removal to Elysium, is apparently intended 
to be a guarantee of the reward which awaits virtue ; the stories 
of Actaeon, Marsyas, Clytaemnestra, and the battle of the 
giants, are perhaps warnings of the punishments which over- 
take sinners. The delights of the blessed are indicated by the 
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joyous meetings, dances, and festivities of the crowd which 
forms the retinue of Bacchus, the motley throng of Bacchants, 
Maenads, Satyrs, Pans and Centaurs, whose exuberance of 
life, on sarcophagi and urns, gets the better of death: 'the 
ashes appear still to be enjoying life in their peaceful abode ' 
(Goethe). The god himself by his resurrection, according to 
the Orphic doctrine, guaranteed immortality to those who 
had been initiated into his mystcries; Ariadne, raised by 
him to heaven, was regarded as an example of the soul freed 
from mortality and removed to a higher world. The com- 
panies and bands of the Nereids and marine divinities, rock- 
ing themselves on the waves of the sea, and the sports of the 
love-gods ('Epores, Cupidines) appear to represent the con- 
dition of the blessed. In 1857 and 1858 two stately, two- 
storied mausoleums (constructed in thc second half of the 
second century A.D.) were discovered facing one another on 
opposite sides of the Via Latina at Rome. The arched roof 
of the chief chamber in the lower story of one, which contains 
three sarcophagi, is richly ornamented with stucco reliefs ; 
a medallion in the centre represents the soul of the deceased 
as a veiled figure carried by a griffin, and is surrounded by 
twenty-four other medallions with Bacchants, Nereids and 
love-gods in small square fields. In a Latin poem, found near 
Philippi, on the death of a boy it is said that the women 
dedicated to Bacchus would now take him into their company 
as a Satyr in a flowery meadow, or the nymphs in their torch- 
light dances. 

Whether the belief in immortality found more opponents 
than supporters even amongst the small minority of edu- 
cated persons, cannot be determined ; but there can be no ques- 
tion that at all times a vast majority amongst the masses in 
the main held firmly to the ideas of the immortality of the 
soul, propagated from primitive times through successive 
centuries, notwithstanding all the modifications which had 
been introduced in the course of time. The belief of man in 
his continued existence is one of the strongest and commonest 
instincts and needs of the human soul. This is confirmed 
generally by the study of the customs of primitive peoples 
and of the oldest civilized peoples, although exceptions are 
not wanting; amongst the Indo-Germanic nations, in par- 
ticular, thís belief goes back far beyond the beginnings of 
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tradition. Belief in immortality is as much in keeping with 
human nature as belief in the rule of higher beings ; it springs 
from the dread of annihilation ; the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion in this case instinctively extends beyond the grave. 
Man, awakened to consciousness, seeks in the next world the 
solution of the enigmas of life, consolation for his sufferings 
and disappointments, ‘at the grave he plants the seed of 
hope’. Only a minority is capable of reflection, which leads 
to doubt and denial. The longing for annihilation, with 
which for so many centuries millions in Asia have been filled, 
springs from fear, not of immortality in itself, but of the 
torture of endless re-births. 

Certainly, as in all ages, currents of materialism reached 
the masses in later Graeco-Roman antiquity ; but neither the 
analogy of similar experiences in modern times nor the com- 
paratively small number of materialistic or sceptical epitaphs 
of persons of the lower classes justifics the assumption that 
they ever made much progress or injured positive belief to 
any considerable extent. In contrast to such epitaphs, others 
express a firm confidence in immortality and reunion after 
death; for example, the inscription on the common grave 
of a married couple, of whom the wife had died first: ‘I am 
waiting for my husband '. But, in particular, there is abun- 
dant and absolutely trustworthy evidence that the popular 
belief on the whole, so far as Graeco-Roman culture extended, 
was still determined by the original Roman and Greek ideas of 
the other world, which in the course of centuries had variously 
amalgamated. 

Certainly, Roman writers have asserted at different times, 
that no one believed in the old popular fables of the under- 
world. No old woman, says Cicero, is so weak-minded as to 
be afraid of ' the Acherontian depths of Orcus, the pale realm 
of death wrapped in darkness’. No one, says Seneca, is so 
childish as to fear Cerberus and the darkness and the ghostly 
figures of the skeletons of the dead. Only quite young chil- 
dren, who as yet pay no entrance money to the baths, believe 
that there are departed spirits, and subterranean realms, a 
Cocytus and black frogs in the Stygian abyss, and that so 
many thousands cross the river in a bark. In any case it is 
true that the Greek ideas, to which these passages chiefly 
refer, were less generally accepted in Italy and the western 
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lands, although there also the reading of poetry in all the 
schools, theatrical performances and the plastic art, must 
have favoured their propagation, which was undoubtedly 
underestimated by the authors cited. Yet Lucretius could 
say that the fear of Acheron troubles man’s life from its inmost 
depths, throws the dark shadow of death over all and allows 
no pleasure to be pure and unalloyed ; certainly in his pictures 
of the universally dreaded tortures and ‘ eternal punishments ’ 
in Tartarus the Orphic descriptions of the underworld may 
have been before his mind. 

Juvenal could hardly have been serious in denying the 
persistence of the Roman popular belief in the spirits of the 
departed ; his idea seems to have been to represent only its 
coarser elements as entirely abandoned, and even in this he 
is certainly wrong. Like all enlightened intellects, he is only 
too ready to assume the opinions that prevailed in his own 
circles to be the only ones that are reasonably possible and 
consequently universally admitted. But least of all was 
Juvenal in a position to deny the general belief in immor- 
tality. No one will dispute that he must at least have known 
as much about the views of his educated conteinporaries as 
ourselves. 

In regard to one at least of the Greek fables ridiculed by 
Juvenal we know that it was widely believed in, even in the 
west. This is the fable of the ‘ grim ferryman of the muddy 
pool ', as Juvenal calls him, to whom the dead man is obliged 
to present his obol in his mouth as passage money. That the 
people in Greek countries generally believed in the existence 
of the ferryman of the dead is expressly attested by Lucian : 
‘the mass is so preoccupied with this idea that, when a man 
dies, his relatives hasten to put an obol into his mouth to pay 
the ferryman for his passage across the Styx, without first 
finding out what money is current in the underworld’, and 
soon. Even at the present day this custom exists in Greece, 
and Charon stil survives, although in altered form, in the 
popular belief and songs under the name of Charontas or 
Charos, a god of death and the underworld generally. Some- 
times he appears as an archer, sometimes as a reaper, some- 
times as a monstrous ghostly horseman escorting the hosts of 
the dead, sometimes as an eagle swooping down upon its prey, 
and sometimes (but rarely) as the ferryman of the dead How 
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general and deeply rooted must that belief have been, which 
has given proof of such indestructible vitality, in spite of the 
fact that, for fifteen hundred years, all the conditions necessary 
for its continuance were lacking ! Originally, to all appear- 
ance, the piece of money given to the dead man to take with 
him was a symbol of the purchase of his entire property, which 
he was supposed to take with him intact. This obviously ancient 
custom, which persisted with remarkable tenacity in many 
countries of the Roman empire to a late period, indeed, 
through the middle ages and down to our own times, was 
brought into connexion with the idea of the ferryman ot the 
dead, and this explanation (of the obol as passage-money) 
became a popular belief. 

If, therefore, there can be no doubt that a thing which, 
according to Juvenal, only little children believed, was in 
reality believed by thousands and thousands in the Roman 
empire, we have as little right to doubt the persistence and 
propagation of the other popular ideas of the underworld. 
Cicero's, Seneca's and Juvenal’s assurances to the contrary 
may be confronted with the equally positive assurance ot 
Lucian. He says that the great mass of the common people 
imagined the other world exactly as the poets had described 
it. It was a monstrous, gloomy kingdom of the dead, ruled 
by Pluto and Proserpine, with Cocytus and Pyriphlegethon. 
the Acherusian lake, the adamantine gate guarded by Acacus 
and Cerberus, the asphodel meadow with the river of Lethe, 
the judges of the dcad, who send the good into Elysium and 
hand over the wicked to the tortures of the Furies, while 
those who were neither good nor wicked wander as shades 
over the asphodel meadow, living upon the gifts and sacrifices 
offered to the dead. Plutarch says that those who feared 
the teeth of Cerberus and the cask of the daughters of Danaus, 
sought protection against them in consecrations and purifica- 
tions, whereby they thought to obtain a guarantee that they 
would continue to live in Hades in a clear spot and pure air, 
in the midst of jest and dance. He certainly was of opinion 
that ‘not many’ believed these ‘old wives’ fables’; but 
of course his estimate was subjective and determined by acci- 
dental impressions, like that of Lucian, to whom the number 
of believers appeared to be very large. Thus the statements 
of both are equally unreliable. But we can hardly suppose 
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that the ideas of the great multitude in regard to life after 
death were more enlightened than those of a man like Aris- 
tides, who nevertheless appears to have believed that those 
who had not been initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries 
would lie in the underworld surrounded by mud and darkness. 
In his essay On Superstition, Plutarch enumerates amongst 
its hallucinations the ideas of the deep gates of Hades, of the 
streams of fire and steep precipices of the Styx, of a darkness 
full of ghosts, where frightful forms appear and piteous crics 
are to be heard, of judges and executioners, of gulfs and 
abysses, that conceal a thousand torments; and the fact that 
he himself regarded superstition as a widespread evil, is the 
result (as already observed) of the eagerness with which he 
combats it. 

We may suppose that many, if not most, Greek ideas passed 
into the popular belief of the West, especially when we consider 
the effect exercised by the Roman poets through the schools. 
From the time of Ennius, detaiied descriptions of the under- 
world were a favourite subject with epic (perhaps also tragic) 
poets, and that of Virgil before all others probably infiuenced, 
both directly and indirectly, the ideas of a vast multitude. 

No proofs are needed to show that the ideas of a more or 
less material existence of the departed, such as is assumed 
in the old fables handed down from time immemorial, were 
as widespread amongst the masses as the fables themselves. 
The vast majority of mankind at that time were even less 
capable than they are now of exercising the faculty of abstrac- 
tion, which the idea of a purely spiritual existence requires. 
In every attempt to portray the unknown life the imagination 
left to itself was, and still is, obliged to work, involuntarily 
and unconsciously, with colours and forms borrowed from 
the life with which it is acquainted, and its most rcfined and 
most ethereal images are no more immatcrial than the rudest 
and grossest. It was in the nature of things that the latter 
should be the only ones which the great multitude could 
comprehend and retain. All the less reason, therefore, is 
there to doubt the assertion of Lucian, that many believed 
that the dead really lived on the gifts, sacrifices and meals 
oftered them by those who survived them ; that many ordered 
their belongings, clothes and jewellery to be burnt or buried 
with them, in the belief that they would need them in the 
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next world or would be able to derive some benefit from 
them. In fact, a great part of the articles of domestic life 
preserved in our museums comes from graves, in which were 
deposited the soldier’s weapons, the artist’s and artisan’s 
tools, the women’s toilette articles, and the child's playthings. 
The orator Regulus ordered his fourteen-year-old son’s numer- 
ous teams of driving ponies, his riding ponies, his large and 
small dogs, his nightingales, parrots and blackbirds to be 
burnt on his funeral pyre. In Lucian's Philopseudes a husband 
tells how he has shown his love for his deceased wife not 
only during her life but also at her death by burning all her 
clothes and jewellery with her; yet on the seventh day, 
while he was reading Plato’s Phaedo, she appeared, and 
complained that one of her gilded sandals had not been 
burnt with her. She indicated the spot under a chest where 
it was; when found, it was burnt in accordance with her 
desire. The objects to be buried with the dead were fre- 
quently defined by will. The will (first century) of a wealthy 
Roman in the district of the modern Langres gives instruc- 
tions (perhaps in accordance with old Celtic usage) that all 
his hunting and fowling appliances are to be burnt with him— 
lances, swords, knives, nets, snares, lime-twigs, bird-lime, 
hunting tents, etc., litters and sedan-chairs, a boat made of 
reeds, all his variegated and embroidered clothes and all 
the chairs (?) ofelk’s horns. Thesame will orders the planting 
of orchards near the grave, which are to be continually tended 
by three gardeners and their apprentices ; gardens, vineyards, 
and parks were very frequently laid out near graves, ‘in 
order that the departed souls might enjoy the beauties of 
nature’. An inscription at Cirta says: On my tumulus 
bees shall sip the thyme blossoms, the birds shall sing plea- 
santly to me in verdant grottoes; there buds the laurel, 
and golden bunches of grapes hang on the vines. We may 
well believe that many of the extant testamentary dispositions 
which refer to the adornment and cult of the graves were 
made in the belief that the departed were able to take an 
interest in the joys and pleasures of this world, and certainly 
very often in the belief that they continued to lead a 
material existence, especially in the vicinity of their graves. 

After all that has been said, no further proof is needed 
of the widespread belief in immortality even in the later days 
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of antiquity. Besides, it is sufficiently shown by a single fact 
which has hitherto not been taken into consideration: the 
equally widespread belief in apparitions, and consequently in 
the possibility of the return of the dead, in a genera! intimate 
connexion of the world of spirits with the world of the living, 
in a constant influence of the former upon the latter. This 
was a very ancient belief among both Greeks and Romans; 
but our knowledge of its development and of the forms which 
it assumed amongst the two peoples is incomplete. The 
idea that the good spirits of the departed acted as protecting 
spirits of the living, crops up in the oldest Greek poetry. 
For instance, Hesiod says that the souls of the men of the 
golden age, after its close, became good spirits (‘demons’) 
who, wrapped in mist, wander over the earth as guardians 
of mortal men, keep watch over justice and injustice, and 
distribute wealth; but nothing more is heard of this idea 
until the time when the later Platonism amalgamated it 
with its theory of demons. The corrpesonding belief in the 
spirits of the wicked as /arvae and lemures, ‘ tormented them- 
selves and tormenting others ', can, on the other hand, only 
be shown to have been general and firmly held amongst 
the Romans. But in other respects the two peoples are 
commonly in agreement as to the belief in spirits. Among 
both the belief was chiefly connected with the spirits of 
those who had died a violent death, whose implacable wrath 
pursues and destroys even the innocent, and of those who 
remained unburied. Even if, in later times, the Greek and 
Roman belief in spirits, in consequence of an interchange 
of ideas, tended to approximate more and more, the former 
lacks the firm support, the definite form and direction, which 
the latter received from a public cult. The idea of an unin- 
terrupted mutual intercourse between the upper and lower 
worlds was supported and strengthened in Roman popular 
belief especially by the opening of the mundus (i.e. the deep 
circular pit, which in every city was consecrated to the gods 
and spirits of the lower world, also regarded as gods of sowing) 
on three days in the year (August 24, October 5, November $), 
when the hosts of 'the silent ones' could go in and come 
out unhindered ; then the festival of All Souls on February 
21 (Feralia) and the Parentalia in the preceding week (13- 
20), the neglect of which, according to the legend, was fol- 
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lowed by a terrible mortality ; lastly, the usages whereby it 
was attempted to appease and conciliate the ghostly visitants 
during the three nights of the Lemuria (9, 11, and 13 May). 

The intimate and mutual connexion of belief in immor- 
tality with the belief in ghosts, the eagerness to accept the 
latter in support and confirmation of the former, and the 
fact that sceptics were convinced, or ready to be convinced, 
by apparitions, need no explanation. The author of the 
Homilies of the so-called Clement of Rome relates that, when 
tormented by doubts as to immortality, he desired to be 
incontestably convinced by the actual sight of a departed 
soul. He thought of journeying to Egypt and persuading 
a magician to conjure up a dead man; but on being reminded 
by a philosopher that this was not only forbidden by law, 
but was an act hateful to God, he abandoned his intention. 
A monument erected by a certain Tiberius Claudius Panoptes 
and his wife Charmosyne to their two daughters ‘after a 


vision’, bears the inscription: ‘Thou who readest this 
and doubtest whether there are Manes, make a wager with 
us, and thou wilt soon learn the truth’. But even in edu- 


cated circles belief in ghosts and in immortality often went 
hand in hand. It is true, however, that not only all those 
who held or were inclined to Epicurean or materialistic views, 
ridiculed the nightly wanderings of the Lemures, dreams, 
miracles, witches and magic, and declared that only women, 
children and delirious invalids saw ghosts, but a large number 
of those who believed in immortality (e.g. Seneca) doubted 
or rejected the idea of the appearance of ghosts. 

But whether they formed the majority even in philosophi- 
cally educated circles (especially after the second century), 
is by no means certain. The company of Eucrates described 
by Lucian in the Philopseudes have not the slightest doubt 
that there are ‘demons and ghosts, and that the souls of 
the dead wander about on the earth and appear to as many 
as they please’. This company consisted of a physician, 
a Peripatetic, a Stoic, a Platonist and a holy Pythagorean ; 
Eucrates himself was a man who had thoroughly studied 
philosophy. The neo-Pythagoreans and Pythagorizing Plato- 
nists, who found in apparitions a guarantee of the truth 
not only of their belief in immortality but also of their demo- 
nology, were the firmest believers in ghosts. The philoso- 
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phizing rhetorician Maximus of Tyre, whose views are founded 
entirely upon a Platonism already inclining to neo-Platonism, 
like all those who shared his opinions, regards the demons 
(including departed souls) as the real bond between the 
sensual and super-sensual world. The souls that have become 
demons, he says, are grieved at their past and happy in 
their present life; they are also distressed at the lot of kin- 
dred souls, who still linger on earth, and in their love of man- 
kind desire to associate with them and to hold them up 
when they slip. And they are commissioned by the divinity 
to visit the earth and to take an interest in every human 
birth, in the destinies, thoughts and actions of men, to help 
the good, to assist those who suffer wrong, and to punish 
those who do evil. He relates, without expressing the least 
doubt, that the inhabitants of Ilium often saw Hector with 
glittering arms bounding at full speed over the plain, and 
that Achilles often appeared to mariners on the little island 
in the Black Sea before the mouth of the Danube, where as a 
glorified hero he had a sanctuary : some beheld him advanc- 
ing in the form of a young man with fair hair in golden 
armour, others heard him singing a battle song, while others 
both heard and saw him. Achilles himself had awakened 
a sailor who had fallen asleep on the island, led him to his 
tent and given him hospitality ; Patroclus poured out the 
wine, Achilles played the cithara, and Thetis and a band 
of demons were present. Apuleius has handled the theory 
of demons with special affection. The human soul also 
is included amongst the demons in their capacity of mediators 
between the earthly and the higher world; the souls of the 
good and just after death act as protecting spirits on carth ; 
those of the bad are condemned to perpetual wandering as 
larvae, ‘harmless bugbears to good men, but destructive 
to bad’. In his defence against the charge of magic he 
utters the following imprecation against his accuser, by 
whom he had been falsely accused of using the figure of a 
skeleton for magical purposes: ‘May the God (Mercury) 
who wanders backwards and forwards between the upper 
and the lower worlds, bring upon you the displeasure of the 
gods of both in requital for this lie; may you ever see before 
you the figures of the dead, and all the shades, Lemures, 
Manes, and Larvae that there are, all the nocturnal apparitions, 
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all the ghosts of the tombs, all the terrors of the places where 
the dead have been burnt'. An inscription at Puteoli con- 
cludes with the words: 'May the wrath of the shades of 
those who lie buried here visit him who moves this stone 
from its place '. Plutarch, in his dedication of the biographies 
of Dio and Brutus to Sossius Senecio, in order to refute 
those who disbelieved in apparitions, appealed to the autho- 
rity of those who foretold the end of these two men, so strong- 
minded and philosophical, as they themselves admitted. 
He quotes the statement of others (apparently without dis- 
believing it) that a ghost had haunted, and continued to 
haunt, a bath at Chaeronea, where in Lucullus’s time a 
murder had been committed. But the belief in spirits and 
demons was also compatible with other philosophical opinions 
than those of Platonism. The Cynic Peregrinus Proteus, 
who according to Lucian threw himself into the flames with 
the cry, 'O demons of my mother and father, receive me 
graciously !’ had spread the report that after his death he 
was destined to become a demon who afforded protection 
by night; and there could be no doubt that a number of 
people would be simple enough to declare that they had met 
him at night or that they had been cured of fever by him. The 
younger Pliny, whose views were chiefly determined by Stoicism 
(he had been intiniate with the Stoics Euphrates and Artemi- 
dorus), begs his friend Licinius Sura (consul x102) to give 
him his opinion as to whether there were such things as 
ghosts and whether they had a form of their own and a super- 
human nature (numen), or whether they were merely idle 
fancies, which received their shape from our own fears. He 
believed the former, and amongst other proofs told a ghost 
story, which is very like that of the Pythagorean Arignotus 
in Lucian's Philopseudes. A large house at Athens was ren- 
dered uninhabitable by a ghost that haunted it every night ; 
the spirit appeared in the form of an emaciated old man 
with a long beard and chains on his hands and feet, which 
rattled terribly. At last a philosopher named Athenodorus 
had the courage to face the ghost, which beckoned to him 
till he took a light and followed it; in the court it suddenly 
disappeared. On the following day the spot was dug up and 
a skeleton in chains was found ; after it had been duly buried 
the ghost was never seen again. Pliny believes this story, 
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he says, on the assurance of others, and narrates another, 
even still more childish, as an undoubted fact which 
occurred during his own lifetime. Pliny’s friend Suetonius 
says that before Caligula’s interment it was well-known 
that the keepers of the Lamian gardens, whither his body had 
been brought, were alarmed by ghosts, and that the house 
in which he died was regularly haunted by night until it was 
burnt down. The writings of Pausanias provide further 
examples of a strong belief in spirits amongst educated men 
in the second century ; and yet his belief is, if possible, sur- 
passed by the ghost-mania of Philostratus and Cassius Dio. 
What the former tells us of the appearances and exhibitions 
of power by the heroes of the Trojan war may be regarded 
as having been essentially borrowed from popular tradition. 
According to him the figures of the Homeric heroes appeared 
to the herdsman of the Trojan plain, as big as giants, in warlike 
array, especially Hector, who performed marvels, and Pro- 
tesilaus among the Greek heroes, who was still alive. He 
was now in Hades, now in his home Phylace in Phthia (where 
he also imparted oracles), now in Troas; he appeared at 
midday, healed the sick, and gave aid in the torments of love ; 
he blinded an adversary by his appearance. Cassius Dio 
repeatedly reports quite seriously that on great occasions 
the dead rose en masse from their graves, e.g. at the battle 
of Actium and Nero’s attempt to dig a channel through the 
isthmus of Corinth. He relates that in the year 220 a spirit, 
which called itself that of Alexander the Great, exactly resem- 
bled him in form and features and wore a similar dress, marched 
with a retinue of 400 men dressed as Bacchants from the 
Danube to the Bosporus, where it disappeared ; no official 
ventured to stop it, but on the contrary, lodging and food 
were everywhere provided for it at the public expense. 

A widespread and absolute belief in ghosts in higher and 
educated circles may also be inferred from the frequent men- 
tion of spells to call up the spirits of the dead. These incanta- 
tions seem very frequently to have been the cause of horrible 
crimes, since enchantment was supposed chiefly to have 
power over the souls of those who had died a violent death, 
especially if premature; hence, murders, particularly of 
children, were only too often committed with this object. 
Amongst the Roman Emperors Nero, Caracalla, Didius 
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Julianus and Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) practised this kind 
of magic. Dio expressly states that the two last caused 
children to be put to death. Caracalla, who tried every kind 
of magic and divination, in order to get rid of the apparitions 
of his father and his murdered brother, by which he was 
continually pursued, endeavoured to call up the spirits of 
the former and Commodus, but in vain; it was whispered 
in Rome that the shade of Geta appeared with that of Severus. 
For the same reason Nero called up the spirit of his mother 
Agrippina. He was most passionately addicted to the incan- 
tation of spirits, and since ' his dearest wish was to slaughter 
human beings', he may well have offered more sacrifices to 
his mania than any one else. Tiridates, the Parthian king 
who came to Rome in 66 with a retinue of magi, initiated him 
into the ‘magic meals’ and all the secrets of magic, with 
which, however, Nero mustalready have had some acquaint- 
ance. For Lucan (died 65) has inserted in his Pharsalia 
an episode of the incantation of the dead, described in luxuri- 
antly horrible language, obviously with no other intention 
than to emphasize his condemnation of this mania of the 
Emperor, whose avowed enemy he had been since 64. It 
is Sextus, 'the unworthy son of the great Pompey ', who 
endeavours to learn the future by calling up the dead ; dis- 
daining the aid of sacred prophecy and legitimate means, he 
had recourse to the ‘horrible mysteries of the magi, those 
enemies of the gods’ and to the terrors of the underworld ; 
‘the gods of heaven were not omniscient enough for the 
wretch!’ The sorceress Erichtho, who complies with his 
wish, is an unnatural creature, who establishes her claim 
to be listened to by the gods of the underworld by numerous 
cruel and monstrous crimes, amongst which the murder of 
children is expressly mentioned. The description of the 
ceremony itself does not produce the impression that it is 
a mere picture of the imagination. Its details are substantiated 
in almost every essential part by other similar descriptions. 
It is almost indispensable in such cases that the ghost should 
only answer questions, and not speak without being spoken 
to; and the choice of a dead body, whose lungs are uninjured, 
can hardly be a poetical invention, but appears to be 
a practice of those who called up spirits, which was 
certainly greatly favoured by believers. It is also easy to 
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understand the assertion that it would be easiest to revive 
the bodies of those who had recently died. Conjurations of 
the spirits of those who had long been dead probably succeeded 
best without witnesses. Thus the Alexandrian savant Apion 
summons the shade of Homer, in order to ask him in which 
of the seven cities which claimed the honour of his birthplace 
he was really born. Unfortunately, the spirit did not allow 
him to communicate the answer, perhaps for the same reason 
as the spirit of Protesilaus in Philostratus; since the zeal 
of the other cities in the worship of Homer would be abated. 

Further, magicians made use of the spirits called forth, 
as well as of other demons, to torture their enemies with 
apparitions, to inflict pain and sickness upon them, to tie 
their tongues, and so on. Similar magical arts were also 
practised by means of incantations written on tablets of lead 
and laid in the graves ; a number of these have been preserved. 
This practice is a species of the so-called ' devotion ', whereby 
living persons were consecrated to the powers of the under- 
world. It is founded on the oid and widespread belief that 
these powers exercise authority over life, which they endeavour 
to draw down beneath the earth; the spirits of the dead 
included amongst them, who, in order to appease them, were 
called the good or the friendly (Dei Manes) and had to be 
conciliated with sacrifices, are also invoked in the old formula 
of ‘devotion’, whereby the Roman general dedicated the 
army of the enemy to death. In an epitaph erected by a 
husband to his dead wife, he declares that he honours her 
remains with as much awe as a divinity. 'O dearest, 
spare thy husband ; I implore thee, spare him, that for many 
years longer he may continually bring thee sacrifices and 
garlands, and fill the lamp with fragrant oil’. An address 
to a dead ‘mistress or patroness’ runs: ‘As long as I live, 
I will honour thee; what will happen after my death, I know 
not. Spare thy mother and thy father and thy sister Marina, 
that she may be able to pay thee honour when I am gone!’ 
With the same idea the dead are called upon to preserve their 
relatives or to pray for them to the gods of the underworld. 

Even if we are only acquainted with the dark and sinister 
aspect of the belief in spirits at that time, it is enough to 
prove that the tendency to plunge into the mysteries of the 
next world and the world of spirits was widespread and irresis- 
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tible; and even if the horrible may have constantly exercised 
a most irresistible attraction upon the imagination, the latter 
assuredly must also have busied itself in portraying the peace 
and rapture enjoyed by the blessed in contrast to the tortures 
and restlessness of the unhappy. 

But certainly the consolation, which the belief in immor- 
tality afforded to that age and to antiquity generally, was 
very different from that offered to believers by the Christian 
hope of eternal happiness. The ancient belief in immortality 
not only lacked the incontestable security and certainty of a 
belief based upon revelation and consequently the firm support 
afforded by the latter to the imagination in its portrayal of 
the other life ; in addition, it was by no means so exclusively 
directed towards eternity as the Christian belief, but quite 
as much, if not to a greater extent, towards the life on earth. 
According to the Roman popular belief and the Platonic 
demonology, the reward of the good chiefly consisted not in 
being carried away tc a super-terrestrial and blessed existence, 
but in taking part in the joys and sufferings of those who came 
after them, as guides, helpers, and protectors. Cicero could 
find no other explanation of the fact that, at all times and 
amongst all peoples, the best are ready to sacrifice themselves, 
than that they will be able to be witnesses even after death of 
theconsequences of their acts and of theglory obtained by them. 

The tendency of the Greek and Roman cult of the dead 
was to preserve unbroken the connexion between the living 
and the dead. The abodes of the dead were not secluded, 
peaceful and rarely visited resting places, like our cemeteries, 
but were situated before the gates of cities, on both sides of 
the main road, where the stream of living traffic that flowed 
past was at its full. As Varro says, they were intended 
both as a constant warning to passers-by, that they them- 
selves would one day reach this haven, and also as an inces- 
sant reminder, not only to relatives and descendants, but 
to all posterity, to keep alive the memory of the departed. 
On gravestones this reminder often took the following form : 
‘O weary wanderer, who passest me by, after long wandering, 
here thou shalt come at last '. 

In inscriptions a prayer is frequently offered for a friendly 
recollection of the dead: e.g. ‘ Titus Lollius Musculus lies 
here by the wayside, that passers-by may say: Greeting to 
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Titus Lollius’. Similarly, wanderers are requested not to 
begrudge an honourable and friendly greeting to the dead, 
who in return blesses them for the attention: ' Mayest thou 
who readest these lines, enjoy a healthy life, love and be 
loved, until thine hour comes!’ Sometimes even a reply 
is put into the mouth of the dead, so that a kind of dialogue 
between him and the passer-by could be read by the latter 
on the gravestone. 

It was commonly believed that the dead always found 
pleasure in such indications of sympathy on the part of all 
the living without distinction, and also that the sacrifices, 
gifts and meals offered at their graves, the floral decorations 
of the memorials on ' rose and violet days ', the light of the 
freshly-filled grave-lamp and the smell of its fragrant oil, 
would be equally agreeable to them, if only as proofs that 
they were not forgotten, by posterity. All such offerings 
were made under the idea that 1t was the desire of the departed 
as it were to continue to live amongst future generations. 
The same is the meaning of the scenes from the past life of 
the dead represented on Greek funeral monuments: ‘ their 
existence is as it were continued and sterectyped’. The 
sight of these simple and touching representations, which 
excites our sympathy in the highest degree, most agreeably 
affected the spirit of Goethe, which in this respect also was 
akin to that of the ancients. It specially pleased him that 
the men represented on these gravestones did not fold their 
hands or look up to heaven, but stood side by side as they 
had stood side by side in life, as they had loved one another : 
‘the wind, which blows to us from the graves of the ancients, 
comes with sweet perfumes over a group of rose trees’. And 
even those who rejected or did not need the belief in a personal 
immortality have at all times throughout antiquity attached 
great value to being held in remembrance by posterity. 
Even Epicurus, in whose theory of happiness the principle 
that existence and consciousness ceases with death forms the 
real keystone, ordered in his will that his birthday and the 
2oth of every month should be kept as a festival in memory 
of himself and his friend Metrodorus; and the custom was 
observed by his followers even for centuries after his death. 

But although those who believed in immortality held 
firmly to the idea of a continued personal existence, higher, 
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purer, and consequently happier, they by no means admitted 
such a difference between the life beyond the grave and the 
life on earth as the followers of Christ. Consequently, they 
were not so keenly opposed to unbelief and doubt. When 
the Greeks in popular language called the dead ‘blessed ', 
it meant that they were delivered from the troubles, sufferings 
and disappointments of life. Death, which brought this 
deliverance, did not therefore appear an evil, even if it was 
the end of existence. The words put by Plato (in the Apology) 
into the mouth of Socrates, addressed to his judges after his 
condemnation, perhaps best express the contrast between 
the Christian and the pagan view of the matter: Death is 
either an eternal sleep or the passage to a new life, but in 
neither case is it an evil. Both views, consequently, are 
consolatory, but one more so than the other. 

The Christian belief regards death, not followed by resurrec- 
tion to a life of happiness, as the most unhappy lot imaginable. 
It considers the next life as the true one, from which earthly 
existence receives its light, and without whose beams it would 
be completely dark. Happiness will not fall to the lot of 
man, says Lactantius, in the way philosophers have imagined. 
No man can be happy so long as he lives in the body, which 
must necessarily be dissolved by decay, but only when he 
lives in the spirit alone, after the soul has been freed from 
the companionship of the body. One thing alone can make us 
happy in this life, to however small an extent; we must flee 
from the seductions of pleasures and serve virtue alone in all 
our troubles and sorrows, which are exercises and confirmation 
in virtue; we must keep in the rough and difficult path 
which is left open to us, leading to happiness. Consequently, 
the greatest good, the possession of which bestows happiness, 
can only be found in religion and doctrine, which include the 
hope of immortality. Augustine calls eternal life the greatest 
good and eternal death the greatest evil. Only that man 
can be called happy here below, whose whole being is directed 
to that end, and who keeps it stedfastly in view in glowing 
affection and loyal hope; even then he is happier in hope 
than in reality. Without this hope there is only a false 
happiness, only misery and sorrow. 

It is a view very commonly held, that the ancients set a 
higher value on this life, since their hopes of the life beyond 
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the grave could neither be so firmly established nor so clearly 
set forth as those of the Christians. But the general impres- 
sion derived from Greek and Roman literature by no means 
confirms this. The innate love of existence, nourished on 
the ever fresh splendours of the world and on the greatness 
and beauty of human life, is certainly an essential element 
in the ancient view of life. But it is only one of its two poles, 
the second and opposite being a feeling of resignation arising 
from a deep consciousness of human misery and helplessness, 
whose painful and submissive expressions pervade all ancient 
literature. Even Homer, to whom the idea of the other 
world afforded absolutely no consolation, makes the supreme 
god say: Ofall things that breathe and creep upon the earth, 
nothing is more miserable than man. And even if he believed 
that in the hell of Zeus there stand two casks, the one full of 
good, the other of bad, gifts, later writers imagine two casks 
for the bad and only one for the good ; and Simonides thought 
human life so full of evils, that there was no room for the air 
to penetrate between one suffering and another. When the 
mother of Cleobis and Biton asked the goddess to grant her 
sons what would be the best thing a man could obtain, the 
goddess gave them death, and, according to Herodotus, 
declared that death was better for man than life. This was 
confirmed on several occasions by the revelations of other 
divinities. It is during the period of the youthful and manly 
vigour of the Greek intellect that the idea already expressed 
by Theognis and amongst others by Sophocles, and put into 
the mouth of Heracles by Bacchylides, is repeated in various 
forms: the best fortune is not to be born at all; the next 
best to go whence one came as soon as possible after birth. 
Hence (in the oft-quoted words of Euripides) we ought to 
pity those who are born, and to bury the dead with joy and 
congratulations. Even if death is a dreamless sleep, says 
Socrates in Plato’s Apology, it is preferable to life; for every 
one, even the Great King, when he reflects upon his life, 
will find that the days and nights, which he has spent better 
and more happily as a dreamless night, can very easily be 
numbered. Menander, the wittiest poet of the Alexandrine 
period, whose fragments give forth the dull tones of resigna- 
tion, says, “Whom the gods love, die young’ : to him sadness 
appeared the ‘twin sister of human life’, and that man the 
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happiest, ‘ who without sorrow has looked upon the grandeur 
of the world, and then returned in haste to the place whence 
he came’. 

Even Roman literature supplies expressions of a similar 
kind. Thus Cicero concluded his Hortensius with a discus- 
sion of the vanity and unhappiness of men. The errors 
and hardships of life, it is said, appear to justify that ancient 
sage, according to whom we are born to atone for sins com- 
mitted in an earlier life, and also Aristotle, who recognized 
that the combination of soul and body was a torture, such 
as the Etruscan pirates are said to have practised on their 
captives, whom they bound face to face with corpses and let 
them die. It has already been mentioned that in the case 
of Pliny, in whose opinion no mortal was happy and shortness 
of life was the greatest boon nature had granted to man, 
the feeling of unhappiness increased to a positive longing 
for annihilation, and that death appeared to him the best 
gift of nature. Seneca also, who delights in describing the 
wretchedness of life in ever varying aspects, praises death 
as the greatest benefit. Life is absolutely lamentable; it 
resembles a city taken by assault; it is a stormy sea, which 
surrounds us and often hurls us on the rocks, and its only 
harbour is death; it is slavery, when the strength to die 
fails; the ' cruel stress of life' is the chain which fetters us ; 
death alone prevents the fact of our birth from being our 
greatest punishment. And even if a Marcus Aurelius regarded 
the evils of life as unreal, yet its blessings were ‘ vain, transi- 
tory and trifling’; life itself was ‘a struggle and a passing 
guest', its duration a mere point, before and behind us an 
endless abyss that engulfs all. And yet, amidst the eternally 
flowing current of the past, man should, and could, stand fast 
as à rock in the sea; if completely untroubled about the 
world outside, in respectful submission to fate he retires 
into the stillness of his own reflections, as into a strong citadel ; 
if he remains loyalto the god who dwells there, if he fulfills 
the demands of nature, conscious of being only a small part 
of the great whole. If with cheerful calmness he awaits the 
end, which may come at any moment, whether annihilation 
or transformation, he gently parts from life, like the ripe fruit, 
which in its fall utters the praise of nature as its creator and 
gives thanks to the tree which bore it. 
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Cotyaeum, II. 253 

Craftsmen, immunity from rates, IT. 268 

Cremona, II. 234 

Crescens the charioteer, IT. 23, 5r; III. 
247 

Crinagoras of Mitzlene, I. 25 

Crispinus and scents, II. r84 

Crito, I. 68 

Crocuses, II. 167 

Curator Statuarum, II. 301 

Curatores operum, II. 249 

Curia Athletarum, II. 126 

Currency, I. 304, 307, 316 

Cydamus, I. 325 

Cynics, III. 343, 271 ff 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, III. 204; 
on agones, II. 121 

Cyprus, I. 349 

Cytnesis, ITT. 24 

Cytisus, II. 167 


Dacian cities, Il. 248 
Damascus, II. 240 

Dea Dia, III. 156 
Declamations, III. 12 
Decorative art, II. 260 ff 
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Dei Manes, III. 308 

Delatores, I. 221 

Delos, I. 344 

Delphi, IIT. 129 

Demetrius, I. 68 ; III. 273 
Demonax, III. 273-4, 277 

Demons, belief in, III. go ff, 302 
Dialogues, Greek-Latin, I. 149 
Didius Julianus, I. 65 

Didvmus Areus, I. 82 

Dilettanti in literature, III. 26-27 
Dinner-topics, I. 224 

Dio of Prusa, II. 252, 336; III. 240 
Diocles the charioteer, II. 22, 37 
Diocletian's tariff, I. 315 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, II. 332 ; III. 


215 

Dioscorus, III. 197 

Directoire dress, I. 249 

Domina, title of, I. 240 

Domini factionum, II. 27 

Domitian, III. 43; as patron of literature, 
III. 33; banishes philosophers, III. 226; 
his statues demolished, IT. 280 

Domitius Tullus park of statuary, II. 
264-5 

Doryphorus, I. 44 

Dramatic companies, I. 319 

Dream-oracles, ITI. 134 ff, 164 

Dress, I. 249; II. 174 

Drusus Libo, I. 94 


Eclectus, I. 59 

Editores, Il. 53 

Education, ancient object of, IIT. 1; 
spread of, III. 20 

Egregius, I. 141 

Egypt, trade with, etc., I. 349 ff 

Egvptian Conservatism, II. 304; corn at 
Rome, I. 25 ff; deities worshipped, IIT. 


104 ff 
Elagabalus, II. 361; anecdote of, II. 139 
Elba, ironworks at, I. 315 
Eleusis, the, at Conopus, I. 361 
Embassies, I. 299 
Emetics, II. 153 
Eminentissimus, I. 141 
Emperors as patrons, III. 43 
Emperor's portraits, II. 276, 283-4 
Emperor worship, III. 117, r19, 137 
Empire united by roads, I. 268 ff 
Empresses’ rank, I. 87 ff 
Rms,.I. 34 
Ennius in fashion, III. 7 
Engineering works, II. 256 ff 
English estates, II. 197 
Entrance-fee to city honours, II. 250 ff 
Epaphroditus, I. 40, 44, 65, 82 
Ephesus, II. 242 
Epictetus, ITI. 95, 127, 144, 207, 220, 237, 
243, 253, 268, 274 
Epicureanism, III. 87, 97, 220, 286 
Epidaurus, I. 343 
Epidemics at Rome, I. 27 
Eprius Mercellus, I. 122 
Espionage, I. 22r ff 
Ethicae, IIT. 18 
Ethics the end of Philosophy, III. 255 
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Etna ascended, I. 393 

Etruscus, I. 45, 51 

Eucrates, III. 303 

Eudemus, III. 249 

Euphrates, III. 227, 268 

Euphrates the freedman, I. 5st 
Eurhythmus, I. 42 

Eusebius, I. 55 

Eutropius, I. 35 

Exploration slight in antiquity, I. 323 


Fabullus, 1I. 323 

Factions, growth of, II. 28 ff 

Factories of statues, II. 307 

Fashion at Rome, I. 30 ff 

Favorinus, I. 84; II]. 80, 249, 259 
Feasts and Festivals, I. 320; II. 121, 


I49 

Feralia, 111. 302 

Figs acclimatized, II. 167 

Fires in provinces, II. 255 

Firmicus Maternus, 1. 185-6, 237, 339; 
Tl. 122 

Fiume, II. 235 

Flavia Domitilla, I. 63 

Flowers in ancient Rome, II. 201 

Flutes, II. 341, 344 

Foods acclimatized, II. 165 

Forks, II, 143 

Foucquet, II. 152 

Frater as title, I. 74 

Fratres Arvales, III. 156 

Freaks, I. 367 ff 

Freedmen, I. 37, 47 ff, 202 fi 

Freedom of speech, III. 28 ff 

French cookery, II. 159 ff 

French estates, Il. 197 

Fronto, 1. 68; IL. 294, 30r; III. 7, 56, 
80, 139, 233 

Fumi, 1. 44 

Funeral guilds, I. 151 

Funerals, II. 210, 213, 217 

Fundanus, III. 249 

Furniture, II. 269 


Gabba, I. 85 

Gaius Lutorius Priscus, III. 54 

Gaius Thoranius, I. 99 

Gaius Stertinius, I. 69 

Galba, dream of, III. 165 

Galen; 1. 68. 28, 170, 1735. 1L. 125, 171 : 
III: 135, 208, 219,249, 291 >. his ‘care 
respondence, I. 303; his philosophy, 
III. 95; on athletes, II. 127 

Games, II. 1 ff, 121 

Gardens, I. 418 ff 

Gellius, III. 7, 21, 80, 94, 237, 249-50, 
257-9 

Genii, belief in, III. 114 

Gerasa, II. 241 

German cookery, II. 161 ff 

Germanicus, I. 345 ff, III, 30 

Gesta Romanorum, IIT. 16 ff 

Ghosts, belief in, III ; 306 ff 

Ghouls-in-waiting, 1. 215 

Gifts at banquets, II. 151; for disasters 
to cities, II. 255 ff 


Index 


Gladiators, II. 17, 41 ff, 52-3, 57, 59 ff 
as soldiers, II. 58; combats at funerals, 
B 214; prospects of, II. 49 ; women as, 

. 50 

Glass, how used, II. 19r 

Gnaeus Claudius Severus, III. 227 

God's acres, II. 215 

Gods not originators of moral law, IIi. 
215 ; offerings to, III. 165 

Gold-plate, II. 205 ff 

Gordian I. III. 250 

Grammarians’ fees, I. 160 


Greece decadent, I. 340; disapproved 
venationes, II. 84 
Greek Anti-Semitism, III. 183; cities 


plundered, II. 261; enthusiasm for 
plastic art, II. 335 ff; philosophy, III. 
222 ff.; pre-eminence in rhetoric, III. 
77-8 ; statuary abundant, II. 262 

Gregarii, II. 53 

Grottoes visited, I. 381, 583 

Guilds of tradesrolk, I. 146 f 

Gulliver on tea, II. 147 

Gymnasia, II. 123 ff 


Hadrian, admirer of sophists, III. 78; 
architectural works, 1I. 257 ff; Mauso- 
leum, II. 218; piety, III. 96; verse, 
III. 34; villa, II. 196, 265 

Hadrianopolis, II. 257 

Hadrianotherae, II. 257 

Hamilton, Lady, II. 103 

Hanno's voyages, I. 324 

Haruspices, I. 187; III. 126 ff 

Haunted house, III. 305 

Helicon, I. 57 

Helius, I. 40 

Helvidius Priscus, III. 223 ff 

Henry II of England, anecdote of, II. 140 

Herculaneum, Villa at, II. 264 

Hermogenes, I. 68 

Herodes Atticus, I. 67-8; II. 253, 259, 
296 ; III. 75, 80 

Herod's games in honour of Augustus, III. 


Fierce Relics of the, I. 372 

Hero worship, III. 115 ff, 142 ff 
Hippolytus, III. r99 ff 

Historical relics, 1. 371, 375 
Histrio, II. x09 

Holinshed on stoves, II. 144 
Hordearii, II. 56 

Hormus, I. 41 

Hortensius Hortalus, I. 123 
Hospitium adventorium, I. 291 
House-decorators' wages, II. 267 ff 
Human sacrifices to clay ghosts, III. 306 
Hylas flogged, II. 111 

Hymnologi, II. 350 


Iced food invented, II. 142 

Icelus,.-I, 41. 47 

Igel monument of Secundinii, II. 216 

Ilion, I. 346 : 

Illumination, II. 13 

Images of gods, III. 164 ff; worship of, 
167-70 

Immortality of soul, III. 283 ff 


Index 


Imperial household, 1. 66 ; license for new 
buildings, II. 249 ff; palaces, II. 191 ; 
panegyrics, III. 51 ff 

Incantation of dead, III. 307-9 

Incense, kinds of, II. 211 

Indian commercial relations, I. 306 

Inns, absence of, I. 289; as places of 
illresort; I. 293; signs of, I. 291 ff 

Insignia, I. 127 fi 

Irenaeus, III. 206 

Isaeus the sophist, III. 79 

Isthmus cut by Hadrian, II. 258 

Italian coast with its villas, I. 390 


Jewellery extravagance in, II. 180 ff 

Jews’ aversion to Statuary, II. 305 
dispersion of, III. 171 ff; in Alexandria, 

Mea 76: in England, III. 18r; in 

Gaul, III. 180; in Italy, III. 178; 
revolts of, III. 177; Roman strictures 
on, III. 184; Treatment by Emperors, 
III. 182 ff 

Joachim I of Brandenburg, II. 140 

Josephus on scenery, 1. 389 

Journeys, I. 287 ff, 311 

Judaism among the women, I. 
neutral, III. 171 

julian on Pantomimes, II. 106 

Julius Cesar, II. 152; games, II. 4r 

Julius Canus, ITI. 261 

Jumentarii, I. 279 

Junius Mauricus, I. 8r 

Junius Rusticus, II. 294; III. 227 

Jurisconsulti, I. 165 

Jurists under Empire, I. 122 

juvenal'ss description of a garret-home, 
II. 269 


287; 


Knighthood, offices incident to, I. 137 ff 
Knights, I. 134 ff ; wealth of, I. 143 
Kostolacz, II. 248 

Kublai Khan, II. 174 


Laberii, villa of, II. 259 

Lactantius, III. 194, 215, 311 

Eambessa, II. 232 ; III. rr2 

Lanistae, II. 53 

Lanuvium, II. 251 

Laodicea, II. 242 ; industries of, I. 315 

Larcius Macedo, I. 99 

Largess at Judi, II. 14 ff 

Larvae, IIT. 302, 304 

Lateranus, I. 47 

Latin, decay of, III. 20; rapid spread of 
language and literature, III. 23 

Laudiceni, III. 41 

Legacies for games, II. 1o 

Lemures, III. 302 

Leo X, Pope, II. 157 

Licinius Archias, III. ro 

Licinius Sura, III. 305 

Lilies, II. 167 

Literary popularities, changes in, III. 7 ff 

Local cults, III. 146 ff; of Greece, III. 
158 ff; of Italy, III. 157 ff 

Lollia Paulina, II. 182 

Longianus, II. 290 

Lorenzo de Medici, 1I. 176 
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Lotus, II. 168 

Lucan, III. 1o, 32; Orpheus, III. rr 
out of fashion, III. 7; read at school, 
III 

Lucian's Dream, II. 310; jibes at poly- 
theism, III. 108; in Pantomime, II. 
104, 107; on philosophers, III. 234; 
his Philopseudes, III. 301 ff 

Lucius Afranius, II. 110 

Lucius Arruntius, I. 213 

Lucius Crassus, house of, II. 185 

Lucius Seianus, II. 13 

Lucius Valerius Proculus, I. 138 ff 

Lucius Verus, II. 145 

Lucretius and Epicurean school, III. 86 

Lucrezia Borgia, II. 176 

Lucullus, II. 151 

Ludi, II. 1 ff; religious ceremony, II. 
36; times of, II. 11; when held, II. 9 

Luxury, II. 131 ; affected by climate, II. 
I41; as progress, II. 143; domestic, 
II. 202; in dress in Germany, II. 177 ; 
in Germany, II. 133 ; in scents, II. 184 ; 
of a Nero abnormal, II. 132 ; of Spanish 
grandees, II. 144 ; since 1850 increased, 
II. 131 ; under Khalifs, II. 155 

Lyons, II. 235; great fire at, II. 255 

Lyre, II. 341 


Maecenas, III. 30, 224: as Patron, III. 
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Madeira discovered, I. 324 

Magic, belief in, I. 260; tales of, IIT. 17 

Maiestas, III. 187 

Makaritaz, III. 286 

Manilius, his Astrology, I. 211 ; on Panto- 
mimes, II. 103, 110 

Manilius Cornutus, I. 172 

Mansiones Saliorum, III. 155 

Marble, whence drawn, II. 190 ff 

Marcelli statues of in Sicily, II. 287 

Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, obsequies of, 
II. 41 

Marcus Aemilius Scaurus' theatre, II. 133 

Marcus Aquilius Regulus, III. 6o 

Marcus Aurelius Musaeus, II. 353 

Marcus Aurelius, III. 96, 107, 136, 140, 
207, 233; and philosophers, III. 240 

Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, II. 62, 117 

Marcus Lollius, II. 182 

Marcus Scaurus, II. rr8 

Marine, the, I. 189 

Marriage, I. 228 ff; an emancipation, I. 
236; betrothals by parents, I. 234; 
bridal ceremonies, I. 235; remarriages 
of women, I. 243; sumptuary laws in 
marriage, I. 235 

Martial, I. 58 ff, 99, 145; III. 62 

Marius Celsus, I. 8r 

Martyrs, numbers of, III. 193 

Maternus the brigand, I. 296 

Mawsolea, II. 215 

Mavortius Lollianus, I. 186 

Maxims of Tyre, III. 95, 153; his philo- 
sophy, ITT. 93 

Medica, II. 167 

Medical quacks, I. 183; superstition, I. 
180, 184; wealth, I, 68 
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Meeting-places in streets replaced news- 
paper, TI. 209, 217 ff 

Melitene, IT. 243 

Melones, II. 168 

Melopepones, Y1. 168 

Memnon, statue of, I. 304 

Memphis, I. 362 

Menageries, imperial, II. 68 

Menecles, II. 353 

Menecrates, II. 355 

Merchants, Roman, their origin, I. 313 

Mérida, bridge at, II. 231 

Mesochorus, III. 41 

Mesoalina, I. 59, 62, 94 

Messalla, III. 29 ff, 59; picture of his 
victory, II. 271 

Meursius in luxury, II. 131 

Milan, I. 273 : II. 234 

Militia equestris, 1. 136 

Mimes, Il. 9o fI 

Miracles, Pagan, III. 97 ff; the King's 
touch, IIT. 122 ff; of Aesculapius, III, 
138 ff ; of Christianity, III. 196 

Missionary enterprise of Christianity, III. 
186 

Mit ylene, I. 344 

Mnester, I. 59 ; II. 114 

Meesian cities, II. 248 

Montagu, Lady Wortley, II. 16r 

Montanists, III. 192 

Mont Toux, III. 151 

Monumental Art, II. 27r 

Morality of music, II. 348 

Moschus, I. 41 

Mountain scenery disliked, I. 391 ff 

Mucianus, III. 225, 230 

Muliones berpetuarii, I. 288 

Mundus, opening of the, III. 302 

Municipal patriotism, II. 251 

Murrha, II. 202, 203 

Music, II. 337-5 "at. banguets, . I1. 3505 
attempted to depict action, II. 343; 
ecclesiastical, I1;:364 = fees, 11.354. 115 
male and female instruments, II. 342; 
no distinction between sacred and pro- 
fane, II. 350 : orchestral, II. 345 ; part- 
singing unknown, II. 340; St. Jerome 
on secular and Christian, II. 364, ff; 
schools, II. 357; spread of among 
Romans, II. 361-2 

Alusonius Rufus, III, 223, 243, 247, 250, 
26I 270, 248. 280 

Mythology and religion, III. 215 ff 


Naples, 1. 333; before eruption of Vesu- 
vius, I. 334 

Napoleon, busts of, II. 284 

Narcissus, I-47: II. 135 

Narcissus the Athlete, II. 125 

Native cults, III. 112 ; 146 ff 

Nature, ancient feeling for, I. 421, 424 

Nature, the Romantic in, I. 395 ff 

Naumachiae, the, II. 74 ff 

Nemausus, II. 235 

Nero, as professional musician, II. 362; 
as rhetor and poet, III. 31; as trage- 
dian, bis favourite parts, II. 99 

Nerva, III. 60 ; as poet, IlI. 33 


Index 


Nicanor, I. 83 

Nicetes of Smyrna, II. 252 

Nicopolis, II. 246 

Nicon, II. 144 

Nile, source of the, I. 326 

Nomenclatores, 1I. 220 

Noricum, II. 247 

Novels anticipated by controversiae, III. 
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Nux Caloa, II. 167 


October Equus, III. 156 

Offerings to gods, III. 165 ff 

Officials travelling billeted, I. 290 

Officinae, II. 308 

Olives acclimatized, II. 167; spread of, 
II; 171 

Omens, III. 126 

Oracles, III. 129 

Orange, II. 235 

Oriental cults, effect of admission of, IIi. 
102-103 

Origen, III. 193-4, 203, 288 

Original sin, IIl. 219 

Orpheus worshipped, III. 118 

Orphic mysteries and doctrines, III.287 ff, 
294 

Ostia, I. 331 

Otho, I. 108 

Outspokenness at ludi, etc., II. 6-7 

Oyster-beds, II. 165 


Paganism, its persecution and survival, 
LII, 210 JI 

Pus: 11; 232 

Painting, Italian artists, II. 322; 
honoured than statuary, II. 323 

Palanquius, I. 288 

Palfurius Sura, III. 239 

Pallas; T.-44, 47,:515 11,5195 

Palmyra, II. 240 

Pammenes, I. 185 

Pamphylian cities, II. 243 

Panaetius, IIT. 286 

Pannonia settled, II. 247 

Panthea of Smyrna, I. 63 

Pantomimes, II. 60, 345; and infamy, 
Il..r11 ; Hylas, If. 105 ; morality on 
II. 106; owned by families, II. 107; 
restrictions on, II. 117; themes of, II. 
IOI, 103 

Paper of Alexandria, I. 314 

Paradoxonicae, Il. 128 

Parentalia, III. 302 

Parenzo, II. 235 

Paris, the Pantomime, II. 114 ff; III. 49 

Parthenius, I. 41, 47; Dll. 735 ami 
Sigerus, I. 57 

Parthian Commerce, I. 308 

Patronage of poets, III. 56 ff 

Pausilypon, I. 333 

Peach-almonds, II. 168 

Peacocks acclimatized, II. 165 

iris d I81; in modern Europe, II. 
132 

Periégetai, I. 373 

Peregrinus Proteus, III. 275 ff 

Perfectissimus, I. 141 
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Perga, II. 24$ 

Pergamus, Il. 242 ; temple at, II. 325 

Persecutions of Christians, III. 190 ff 

Pessimism, Greek and Roman, III. 312-3 

Petrus de Crescentiis on Gardens, 1. 424 

Pharos, 1. 352 

Philippopolis, II. 241 

Philosophi, II. 308 

Philosophers and pupils, III. 256, 258 ff ; 
as consolers, III. 261; attached to a 
family, III. 262; attached to court, 
III. 263; lectures at Rome, III. 249; 
mostly Greeks, III. 247; quarrels, III. 
241 ; wealth, III. 235 

Philosophy, advocates of, III. 245; as 
unpractical, III. 223 ff; breaking 
barriers, III. 279 ff ; course of study in, 
III. 250 ff; in vogue, III. 227 fi 

Philostorgta not Roman, I. 225 

Phonaskos, II. 353 

Phrygia thinly populated, II. 243 

Physicians, I. 168 ft 

Physics, III. 254 

Pictorial begging-letters, II. 273 

Picture galleries, II. 329 

Pictures as legal evidence, II. 273 ; of old 
masters, II. 330 ff ; of tyrants destroyed, 
Ii. 275 fi 

Pilgrimages, 1. 321 ; III. 130 

Pisidian cities, 1I. 243 

Piso as Jyrist, II. 361; as patron, III. 57 

Piso Caesoninus and aedile games, II. 44 

Plague under Tiberius, I. 168 

Plastic art, II. 267 

Plate, gold and silver, II. 205 ff 

Platonism and immortality, III. 287 ff 

Pliny the Elder, I. 139; against popular 
belief, III. 88; on actors, II. 113; on 
gluttony, II. 165; on snow as refriger- 
ator, II. 142-3; on Trajan's accession, 
III. 227; on the protesters, III. 42 ff 

Pliny the Younger, I. 30, 31, 42, 72, 89, 95, 
115, 199, 209, 232, 235 ; I1. 44, 128, 214, 
249, 252, 281, 324 ; III. 71, 224, 257, 
305 ; and Como,II. 252 ; his properties, 
II. 195; his villa, 1. 331 ; on Isaeus, 
E 79; on plundering of provinces, 
"RIOT. 

Plums, II. 167 

Plutarch on applause in a philosopher's 
school II. 270; on art, Il, 334 ; on 
artists, II. 321; on demons, IIT. 91 ; 
on polytheism, III. 109 

Poetical improvisation, III. 10; 
TI. Io 

Poetry always sung, II. 338; decline of, 
III. 34; Greek and Latin competitions, 
Il. 120; much read, III. 25 ff; in edu- 
cation, III. 1; introduction to elo- 
quence, III. 2*. not profitable, TII 


prose, 


47 

Poets’ first attempts, III. 10; life, ac- 
counts of, III. 48-49; not immune 
WS teachers, III. 47; read in schools, 

- 3 

om III. 78; his pomp in travelling, 
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Pollius Felix, III. 67, 73 
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Polycletus, I. 40, 42 
Polyphthongon, II. 342 

Polytheism, III. 104 

Pomegranates, II. 167 

Pompey's villas, I. 329 

Pompilius Vopiscus, I. 101 

Pons Aelius, II. 257 

Pont du Gard, II. 231 

Poppza’s funeral, II. 212 ; retiune, I. 288 
Porticus Xysti, I. 169 

Portraits, Authors', II. 277 

Posides, I. 45 

Potamophylacia of Nice, III. 176 
Potteries of Greek Islands, I. 315 
Praecones, 1. 154, 191—2 

Praefectus arcendis latronibus, 1. 294 
Praetorian regiment, I. 193 

Prayer, efficacy of, III. 444 ff 
Ptolemy’s Geography, I. 307 
Ptolemy Mennaeus, II. 134 
Pragmatici, I, 162, 166-7 
Priesthood, I. 141 

Procurators for married women, I. 237 
Procuratores castrenses, I. 50 
Proceres, I. 71 

Proletariate of Rome, II. 2 
Propertius Celer, I. 123 

Provincials and Roman honours, I. 100 ff 
Prunus avium, II. 167 

Public Jibraries, III. 38 

Publius Decimius Eros Merula, I. 173 
Publius Egnatius Celer, I. 201 
Publilius of Syria, III. rz 

Publius Servilius Rullus, II. 153 
Publius Sulpicius Quirinius, I. ro9 
Pueri eminentes, Í. 82 

Purple wool, cost of, II. 175 
Puteoli, I. 333 

Pylades, I. 59 ; II. 100 ff, 346 
Pyres, II. 212 

Pyrrhic dance, II. 108 


Quadratarti, II. 308 

Quaestorship, I. 126 

Ountilian, I. 158, 161,251; « 1H. 201; 
on false philosophers, III. 237; on 
oratorical débutant, III. 40; on rhetorr- 
cal courses, III. 11 ; on the philosophie, 
III. 223; his religion, III. 87. 

Quintus Catulus, II. 185 

Quintus Haterius, I. 213 

Quintus Metellus Macedonicus, I. I 

Quintus Metellus Pius, II. 151 

Quintus Pedius, II. 323 

Quintus Servilius Caepio, II. 134 

Quintus Sextius, III. 247 

Quintus Sextius Niger, I. 142 

Quintus Stertinius, I. 68 


Rabirius, II. 324 

Race-horses, where bred, II. 25 
Ravenna, II. 234 

Reading, III. 38 

Receptions, I. 207 ff 
Recitationes, IIJ. 36, 39 ff, 48, 67 
Redae, I. 279 

Rederijkerskamers, III. 44 
Refrigeriuim of saints, III. 290 
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Regulus, I. his properties, II. 


193 

Religion, evidence of, III. 84; in second 
century, III. 94; stability of, III. ror 
ft; utility of, IIT. 85 

Religious art, II. 298 tf 

Relligio loct, I. 383 

Remainders of books sent to provinces, III. 
24 

Rents at Rome, II. 185 

Resurrection, ideas of, III. 294 ff 

Reversionary speculators, I. 212 

Rheims, IJ. 232 

Rhetoric, effect on style, III. 18; exer- 
cises in, III. 12; importance of, III. 2; 


122: 


in poetical form, III. 18; professor- 
ships of, III. 2 
Rhetorician’s travels, I. 317; fees, I. 


157, 161 ff; periodeutai, I. 318 

Rhodes, I. 345 ; II. 362 

Richard II of England, II. 156 

Rimini, bridge at, II. 231 

Roads, African, I. 275; Alpine, I. 273; 
Stephen Heinrich on Roman, I. 268; 
system of Roman, I. 271 

Roma as goddess, III. 117 

Roman colonies, scheme of, II. 247; 
copying of Greck works, II. 326; in- 
terest in art, II. 328, 333 ff; love of 
rusticity, I. 384; music eclipsed by 
Greek, II. 337; mabobs, If. 134; 
nobles and their estates, II. 200 ; ritual, 
III. 155-7 ; simplicity of living, II. 146 ; 
spread of luxury, II. 147 ; world poorer, 
LI. 22r if 

Rome, her garrison, I. 19; her police 
force, I. 20; her water-supply, I. 
II 

Roses acclimatized, II. 167 

Rothschild, II. 170, 198 
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I. THE Lotus TREE. 
By Professor Ferdinand Cohn, Breslau. 
(Vol. I, p. 10, 1. 9 from bottom.) 


THE word lotus does not appear to exist in the Semitic or Egyptian 
languages. Homer, like our modern poets, uses it as a foreign word, 
to which no clearly defined meaning is attached. It grows on the 
meadows of Ida under the embrace of Zeus; it is the sweet fruit 
which, eaten by the companions of Odysseus, made them forget 
their home; but this gives the botanist no better clue than the 
moiy of Homer or the ' blue flower’ of romantic poetry.! Only 
the lotus, which according to Homer was eaten by horses, may have 
been an ordinary fodder plant. In Herodotus (ii, 92) we first meet 
with the lotus of the Nile, ' as it is called by the Egyptians'; from 
the description it is easily identified with the Nymphaea Lotus L., 
to be distinguished from Nymphaea Nelumbo, also called lotus by 
us. The blue lotus-flower of the Nile (Nymphaea caerulea Sav.) is 
not mentioned either by Herodotus or Theophrastus. The latter, 
whose merits have not hitherto been sufficiently recognized by 
botanists and scholars, mentions (Hist. Plant., vii, 15) the lotus as 
an ampie of those plants of which various forms bear the same 
name e different kinds of lotus are distinguished by their leaves, 
stalk, flower, fruit, value as a food (óS/vajus xarà Th» *pocdopádr), 
and habitat. One kind is herbaceous (rodées), with foliate stalk ; 
it includes the pedMAwros (a kind of clover). Another kind, also 
called lotus, resembles the Egyptian bean (xéauos Alyümrios, Nelum- 
bium), only it is smaller, more slender, and bears a fruit like poppy- 
heads (Nymphaea Lotus; Hist. Plant., iv, 8, 9). 

F er, lotus is the name given to certain trees in Libya, of 
which again there are several kinds, distinguished by their fruit. 
One kind thrives best and is most commonly found in the Syrtis, 
in the country of the Nasamones, in the island of Pharos, the old 
home of the Lotophagi, who took their name from it; and in larger 
quantities on the neighbouring mainland. This lotus (Hist. Plant., 
iv, 3) is a tree, as large as a pear tree or a little smaller, with incised 


3 (See Novalis, Hn of Ofterdingen.) 
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leaves, like a sort of holm-oak (wpivos, translated ilex by Pliny); 
its wood is black, very close, sapless (&capxorv), does not rot (dcarés), 
is too heavy to float, like box, ebony, and cornel wood ; the heart 
(uhrpa) of the wood is especially thick and heavy. The fruit is 

broad, as large as a bean (xvayos), changes its colour like the grape 
when ripe, grows closely together on the young shoots like myrtle 
berries, is sweet, of agreeable flavour, harmless, and even wholesome 
for the stomach ; there is also a sweeter kind without stone or ker- 
nel, used for making a kind of wine or asa food. This kind of lotus 
is so common in Libya that the fruit is sufficient to provide food 
for an army for days. 

The lotus called zaMovpos is of a different kind. It is used in 
the Euhesperides islands as firewood (xavoluos xpóüvra) ; it is 
distinguished from the lotus of the Lotophagi by its more shrub- 
like growth and its round red fruit of the size of the xéópos; its 
wood is superior, but its fruit not so sweet; Pliny appears to call 
it the Cyrenaic lotus. 

Lastly, some authorities mention a shrub-like (6au»ó95es) lotus, 
with many branches, a thick stalk (ereMéxe evwaxés), and large 
fruit, not fleshy outside but more like leather, not so sweet as that 
of the lotus of the Lotophagi, but still of agreeable flavour; the 
wine which is made from it will not keep longer than two or three 
days, after which it turns sour. 

Pliny's account of the lotus (Nat. Hist., xiii, 104-6), of which he 
distinguishes (xiv, 101) three kinds—the tree, the shrub, and the 
herb—is taken word for word from Theophrastus, but he adds some 
comments not to be found in that author; e.g. that the Libyan 
tree (which he also calls Syrtica, the Syrtian) was also called celtis 
(or celthis) in Africa; that the fruit, as large as a bean, was saffron- 
coloured ; that the berries were preserved in jars. 

Again, Theophrastus does not allude to the fact that the lotus 
is also found out of Africa ; in the passage referred to above he only 
speaks of the wood, which was used for making flutes, knife blades, 
etc., and may have been imported like ebony. Pliny, on the other 
hand, observes that the lotus was common (familiaris) in Italy, but 
was modified by the change of soil. He gives the name of African 
to a small (brevis, according to Nepos) tree or shrub (frutex), branch- 
ing out from the root (haec ibi natura arboris, he says at the end of 
his description). On the other hand, the lotus of Italy is a tree 
with a short trunk, which throws out such a luxuriant growth of 
strong branches that they themselves resemble trunks. For this 
reason it is much in request in the front of houses, where its thick 
shade often extends to the neighbouring buildings; but it soon 
loses its foliage, and in winter does not shut out the sun. Its fruit, 
although wild, is agreeable in flavour, resembling the cherry, while 
that of the African lotus is only the size of a bean. Pliny sings its 
praises (Nat. Hist., xvi, 123): no tree has longer, more numerous, 
or stouter branches, or a bark more agreeable to the eye; more- 
over, itattainsa great age. A lotus tree in the grove of the temple 
of Lucina must, he thinks, be at least 450 years old, since Lucina 
derives her name from this very grove; a lotus in the Volcanal is 
considered to be as old as Rome itself; its roots penetrate through 
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the stationes municipiorum ! as far as the Forum of Caesar (xvi, 235). 
Although Pliny (certainly on insufficient grounds) asserts that 
the Italian lotus, as contrasted with the Lofus transmarina, had been 
from very early times indigenous, he does not give it a Latin buta 
Greek name (Awrés), and also calls it the Greek bean (faba graeca). 
The latter name would be inexplicable, if it were not intended to 
distinguish it from the Egyptian bean, which is also called lotus 
(Nelumbium) ; yet it is difficult to understand how a really native 
tree could have acquired a name which indicated a foreign origin. 
Dioscorides only says of the Awrds 3ér3por, that it is a large tree 
with sweet berries larger than peppercorns. According to Orazio 
Comes the lotus tree is not represented in Pompeii. 

As for the botanical determination of the lotus-tree, the African 
can be entirely disregarded, while it cannot be decided which of the 
different kinds mentioned by the ancients are to be referred to the 
Zizyphus Lotus Willd. (Rhamnus Lotus L.), Z. vulgaris Lam., Z. 
Spina Christi Willd. or other kinds of fruit-trees. The ' so-called 
lotus-trees in Rome, or Greek beans ', including those in the garden 
of the orator Crassus on the Palatine, which were 180 years old and 
still fresh and green when destroyed during the Neronian fire, must 
have been nettle-trees (Celtis australis). They certainly cannot 
belong to the species mentioned above, which are all only thorny 
shrubs or small trees. Mattioli (Matthiolus) of Siena, the com- 
mentator on Dioscorides, has already identified them : ‘if lotus- 
trees still grow in Italy, they can only be the trees which are called 
Bagolaro in the Trentino and near Górz, and Perlaro in the Veronese 
country ; this is shown by the thick branches and stems, the droop- 
ing leaves notched like those of the ilex, the agreeable blue-black 
colour of the smooth bark, the stone-fruit like cherries, with long 
stalk, first green, then yellowish, then red, and finally black, of a 
sweet and agreeable flavour ' (gustu suavi non ingrato ; Comment. 


In Istria this tree is sometimes a metre in diameter ; its blackish 
heart-wood, surrounded by a light, white sap-wood, is made into 
carriage-poles ; the branches, on account of their toughness, are 
chiefly used at the present time for making whip-handles, which 
are exported in great quantities from Trieste. It is remarkable 
that no mention is made of this in ancient writers ; Theophrastus 
and Pliny (following him) only speak of the lotus-wood (especially 
the root) being used for all kinds of turnery-ware. A Celtis is 
also found in German gardens, especially in South Germany; the 
Mediterranean species (Celtis australis) is not so hard as the kindred 
North American (C. occidentalis). Diospyros Lotus L., the date- 
plum, belonging to the order Ebenaceae and indigenous in the 
Mediterranean countries, is still cultivated in Italian gardens for 
its sweet, yellow stone-fruit as large as a cherry. It forms an 
imposing shrub, or even tree, and sometimes attains a height of 10 
metres; its wood is hard and blackish. It has been often identified 


1 [Possibly seat allotted in the Forum to the inhabitants of the municipia, so that 
might À the speeches ; cp. the graecostasis Of station of the Greeks, #.¢. foreign 
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with the lotus of Pliny, but in my opinion answers to his description 
less than the Celtis. 


II. EXHIBITION OF NATURAL CURIOSITIES AT ROME. 
(Vol. I, p. 14, l. 8.) 


IN republican times remarkable and rare productions of nature 
and art were publicly exhibited at Rome on two occasions in par- 
ticular—at triumphs and the games. From the time of Pompey, 
who exhibited an ebony tree at the triumphal procession in honour 
of his victory over Mithridates (Pliny, Nat. Hist., xii, 20), it became 
customary to carry trees in triumphal processions (for instance, 
the balsam-tree after the triumph over the Jews). The ornaments 
(insignia) used at the games to decorate the Forum, Comitium and 
other places, were chiefly works of art, but also included natural 
curiosities. Thus Scaurus, during his aedileship, in addition to 
other marvels (miracula) exhibited the bones (brought from Joppa) 
of the monster to which Andromeda had been exposed ; they were 
larger than the ribs of the Indian elephant (Naf. Hist., ix, 11). Parrots 
and other rare birds also seem to have been used to decorate the 
Forum (Varro, R.R., iii, 9, 7). 

In imperial times all rarities and marvels were, if possible, sent 
from the provinces to the emperors, who usually exhibited them 
in public. They were then deposited in generally accessible places, 
especially temples (see Pliny, N. H., ix, 116, xii, 94), which in 
ancient times were frequently used as museums. The name given 
to all these curiosities was miracula (Pliny, xxxvi, 196, dicavitque 
ipse pro miraculo—obsianos quatuor elephantes), or 6aóuara (Pau- 
sanias, ix, 21); the curators were called ol ér rois Óaípacw (Paus., 
viii, 46, 2): see the note of Siebelis and Spanheim, De Praestantia 
et Usu Numismatum, i, p. 7. The acta diurna, which furnished 
material to the compilers of the city chronicles and other writers, 
often made mention of such exhibitions (Pliny, Nat. Hist., x, 5; 
cp. E. Hübner, De senatus populique Romani actis, 1860). Of 
course, all notices of the kind are not derived directly or indirectly 
from this source; e.g. in many cases Pliny relates instances that 
came under his personal knowledge. 

Human deformities perhaps excited the greatest interest. Philo- 
demus, Ilep onpelwy kal. onuewoewr, col. 2, 3 (T. Gomperz, Her- 
culanische Studien, heft i, p. 4): xal ordvia 8 forw Evi, kaDámep ò 
yevéuevos nplanxus AvOpwro(s) év 'AXetavdpela, xepaddy è xodocor(x) ny 
xwv, ep’ Fs eo Qvpokómovr, 5(» €)wedelxyvoy oi rapecxeuvral, (x)al 6 yaundeis ws 
wapOévos é(» 'E)xidaipy xdrecra yerd(uevo)s a»hp, kal ò yerduevos (v Kph)ry 
wnxGy ókro Kal rerr(apdx)ovra rois èk THY eopeOt(rrwv) daTaY onpercouperans, 
Er(e © o0)s(?) év 'Axwpec wuypalous S(ecxrd)ovow, duédec 8’ dva(A)dyo(us 
rots obs) ’Avrwnos viv c£ "Tpla(s éxo)ulo(aro . . . )(&x Zuplas éx. ?) Cp. the 
editor’s preface, p. xix; the pygmies of Acoris (in Middle Egypt, 
on the east bank of the Nile) remind us of the representations 
of pygmies in Egyptian landscapes. Such monstrosities could be 
most successfully exhibited in Rome, ata time when not only dwarfs 
were frequently kept in the houses of the great, the deformity being 
sometimes caused by artificial means (Pseudo-Longinus, De Sub- 
limitate, 44, 5, ed. Jahn, p. 68, 17: rà yAwrréxoua, é» ols ol wvypator, 
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kaXoUpero,. dé vüro rpéjorra ; cp. Jahn, Archäologische  Beitráge, 
P. 430; J. Marquardt, Privatleben der Romer, i, 1886, p. 152; 
Casaubon on Suetonius, Augustus, 83), but also giants and giantesses 
(Martial, vii, 38). ‘Genuine ' crétins also fetched a high price (Mar- 
thal, viii, 13) and hermaphrodites were greatly in favour (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist., vii, 34, in deliciis babiti). There was also a monstrosity 
market in Rome, where specimens of men without calves, with 
short arms, with three eyes, and pointed heads could be bought 
(Plutarch, De Curiositate, 10 : àowep oir iv '"Póuy reves ras ypadds xal 
rovs árÜpxárras xai v Ala ra kán Tor wriwy waldwy kal *yvrauów év pnderl 
Mryq TiÜéuerot, epi rij» TÒ» Tepdrwy dyopay áraarpédorrai Tovs axrńuovs 
xal rovs "yaXedá-ykwras kai Tous TpopIdduous Kai Toùs orpovoxepddous KaTa- 
parÜdrorres kai (nrourres, ei Te "yeyérrorac avppakror Eidos KATOPWLOY répas 
K.T.À.). 

Augustus publicly exhibited a boy named Lucius Icius, who was 
not quite 2 feet high, weighed 17 pounds and had a stentorian voice 
(Suetonius, Augustus, 43). On the other hand, according to Papi- 
rius Fabianus, there was at that time in Rome a boy, whose stature 
was that of a very tall man; but he soon died, as had been gener- 
ally anticipated (Seneca, Ad Marciam, 23,5). Inthe reign of Claud- 
ius a giant from Arabia, named Gabbara ( — ‘giant’ in Arabic), 
9] Roman feet high, was exhibited (cp. Fleischer in Sillig on Pliny, 
Nat. Hist., vii, 74). He is perhaps identical with the one mentioned 
by Columella (De Re Rustica, iii, 8, 2), who calls him a Jew, and 
states that he had recently been exhibited at a pompa circensis, 
and was taller than the tallest Germans. Amongst the presents 
sent to Tiberius by Artabanus was a Jew named Eleazar, seven ells 
long (Josephus, Ant. Jud., xviii, 4, 5: 8s &a rò puévyeÜos. yiyas 
éwexaXe:ro). Such curiosities were preserved after their death for 
public edification. Pliny (vii, 75) saw some dwarfs’ bodies in cases ; 
a giant and giantess named Posio and Secundilla were to be seen in 
the time of Augustus in a vault in the gardens of Sallust. From 
Antioch on the Maeander an androgynous being was brought to 
Rome and presented to Claudius. Up to the age of thirteen it had 
been a girl, and in the year 45, when about to be married, exhibited 
the signs of manhood. Nero, in 61, was presented with a child 
with four heads, with limbs corresponding (Phlegon, Mirabilia, 35 
and 49, in C. W. Müller, Frag. Hist. Graec., iii, pp. 618, 622). 

Any rare and remarkable animals that reached Rome were exhib- 
ited by Augustus, who took special delight in them (Aurelius Victor, 
epit., i, 25), in the circus and other places: a snake 50 ells long in 
the Comitium, a rhinoceros near the Septa, a tiger on the stage 
(Suetonius, Augustus, 43). Apparently he also exhibited the 
presents received from India, it was said from King Porus: a man 
without arms, three large adders, a snake ten ells, and a river tor- 
toise three ells long, a partridge larger than a vulture—perhaps 
' the jungle fowl which Forbes describes as having something of the 
plumage of the partridge’ (O. de Beauvoir Priaulx in Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, xvii, 370, 27; Strabo, xv, 719: rórre 
éppay, årò Tru» Guwy á$ppnuéror ix wnwlov rods Bpaxlovas, db» xal nuts 
elope x.7.d.). The phoenix which was brought to Rome in 47, 
to justify the celebration of the Secular Games (Hirschfeld, Zu den 
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Silvae des Statius, in Oesterr. Mitth. iii, 1881, p. 275 f.) was exhibited 
by Claudius in the Comitium ; but it wasuniversally regarded as an 
imposture (Pliny, x, 5; Tacitus, Annals, vi, 28; Dio, lviii, 27; 
Hübner as above, p. 48f.). The white deer, which Pausanias (viii, 
I7, 4) admired at Rome, also appear to have been publicly exhib- 
ited ; on the other hand, the animals mentioned by him in ix, 21 
were probably seen by him in the amphitheatre or confined in cages. 
A model of the skeleton of a whale, which had strayed into the 
Mediterranean, was shown by Severus in the amphitheatre, probably 
at the games ; it was large enough to hold fifty (Dio, Ixxv, 16). 

Tiberius also exhibited a beam from the longest trunk of a tree 
known up to Pliny's time. It belonged toa larch that had been felled 
in Raetia, was 120 feet long, and of auniform thickness of 2 feet. It 
was used in the building of Nero'samphitheatre. Agrippaalso kept 
asa curiosity, in a portico of the Sepía built by him, à Dean Ij feet 
thick, and 20 feet shorter. Pliny had seen it himself (xvi, 200 ff.). 
Curiosities of the vegetable kingdom were certainly sent regularly 
from the provinces to the emperors. A procurator sent from 
Byzacium in Africa nearly 400 sprouts from a single grain of wheat ; 
Nero received from the same district 360 stalks from a single grain 
(Pliny, xviii, 94), and from Cyrenaica a specimen of the plant sil- 
phion, a great rarity, since at that time it had completely died out 
in the district (Pliny, xix, 39). During the reign of Nero a trans- 
parent stone as hard as marble was discovered in bod a which 
soon became known in Rome, for Nero used it for building in the 
Golden House a temple of Fortuna which remained light by day, 
even when the doors were shut (Pliny, xxxvi, 163). Galen says (De 
Antid., i, 4 ed. K., xiv, p. 25), xoiu(ouévw» yàp Tois Bacwedor rw» 
dpicrw» àrarraxó0e», etc., and mentions (ib., p. 64) that the most 
valuable medicaments from distant lands were kept in large quan- 
tities in the imperial storehouses (droOj}«ats). 

On more than one occasion gluttons excited general interest in 


Rome. The chronicler of the year 354 informs us that ‘ in the reign ` 


of Nero there lived a glutton, named Arpocras, an Alexandrian by 
birth, who consumed the following trifles (manducavit pauca): a 
boiled wild pig, a live hen with its feathers, roo eggs, 100 stone-pine 
kernels, hobnails, broken glass, the twigs of a palm-broom, four 
tablecloths, a sucking pig, a bundle of hay—and then still seemed 
hungry’. It was said that Nero wanted to give him live men to 
tear in pee and devour (Suet., Nero, 37). Another person ex- 
hibited himself under Alexander Severus, who, according to thesame 
chronicler, performed similar feats of gluttony. A third named 
Phagon lived under Aurelian, who was highly delighted with him 
(Vit. Aurel., 50; cp. Mommsen in Abhandlungen der Sáchs. Ges., 


ii, p. 646). 

lastana of remarkable female fecundity and multiple births 
also attracted attention. Amongst the images of remarkable per- 
sons set up by Pompey in his theatre was one of a woman of Tralles 
namcd Eutychis, who had borne 30 children, 20 of whom had carried 
her body to the pyre (Pliny, vii, 34). The acta of the r1th of 
April, 5 B.c., reported that a citizen of Faesulae had sacrificed on 
the Capitol with 8 children, 28 grandsons, 19 great-grandsons, 
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and 8 granddaughters (ib., vii, 60) ; this was recorded not merely 
as a curiosity, but as affording a vivid contrast to the ever-increasing 
celibacy and the low birthrate. The State chronicle of 354, under 
Diocletian and Maximin, reports that a woman in Rome named 
Irene had four children at once, three boys and a girl. A female 
slave of Augustus bore five children at once, and Augustus ordered 
the fact to be recorded on her tombstone after her death, which took 
place soon afterwards (Gellius, x, 2). It is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Digests that under Hadrian a woman of Alexandria, named 
Serapias, was brought to Rome, who bore four children at a birth, 
and forty days later brought a fifth into the world (Ulpian, Digg., 
V, 4, 3: sed et Laelius scribit se vidisse in Palatio mulierem liberam, 
quae ab Alexandria perducta est, ut Hadriano ostenderetur, cum 
quinque liberis, ex quibus quatuor eodem tempore enixa, inquit, 
dicebatur, quintum post diem quadragesimum). According to 
Gaius it was only a single birth (1b., xxxiv, 5, 7) : Julianus, who says 
the same, adds: Et hoc et in Aegypto affirmatum est mihi (:b., 
xlvi, 3, 36). This is certainly the same woman whose children, 
according to Phlegon of Tralles, were brought up at the expense of 
the emperor Trajan (Mirabilia, 58 in Müller, Frag. Hist. Graec., iii, 
p. 623): xal érépa ris yur) xarà ri» abri» rów, mévre év évl Toket 
awextnoe waidas, Tpets uà» Appevas, óo Se Ondelas’ obs 6 avroxpdrwp Tpaiavós 
ékéAeuaer èx rúr ilaw ypnudruw rpépecOar. waddw Öè per’ ériavrór Adda 
Tpla i) abri) yurh Erexey (cp. S. W. Zimmern, Geschichte des römischen 
Privatrechts, i, 330). Phlegon also reports that he had seen a man 
136 years of age, who had been shown to the emperor Hadrian 
(Mirab., p. 610: daícros Kaicapos dotdos ék Zagírwr dwd wpatrwplov 
IIaMAarriaroU Ern pàs, à» xal aùròs e0eacáus», 'Aópyar ry Kaloape éwidet- 
x0érra). A friend of Porphyry the Neoplatonist had a slave, who under- 
stood the language of birds; but his mother, being afraid that he 
might be sent as a present to the Emperor, made water in his ears 
while he was asleep, with the result that he lost the gift (Porphyry, 
De Abstin., iii, 3, p. 220 Rhoer.). 

Sometimes pretended fabulous creatures were brought to the 
capital from distant parts of the vast empire. Manilius, who (in 
the last days of Augustus) mentions (Astron., iv, 101) ' the bodies 
of animals with human limbs ', appears to have seen such creatures. 
A wild man is said to have been brought to Rome from the African 
desert, where there were supposed to be wild men and women (the 
latter of which some considered to be the origin of the Medusa legend). 
The date cannot beascertained, for Pausanias who mentions the fact 
(ii, 21, 7) relies on an unknown writer, the Carthaginian Procles, son 
of Eucrates. Under Claudius a hippocentaur (a fabulous monster, 
half-man, half-horse) was caught alive on a mountain in Arabia and 
sent to the prefect of Egypt with other presents intended for the 
Emperor; it died there, was preserved in honey, sent on to Rome, 
and shown in the imperial palace. Phlegon, who describes it fully, 
says (Mirab., 63, Müller, p. 623) that any one who disbelieved it 
could see it, dwécerac yap év rois dplos (Spros Xyl. and Jordan, 
Topographie, ii, 151:  óppelos Meursius, @ycavpois Bochart) roi 
abrokpáropos Terapuxevpéros Os wpoeiwov. Pliny also briefly refers 
to the creature (vii, 35). A satyr was sent to Constantine at 
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Antioch (sale infuso—ut ab imperatore videretur; Jerome, Vit. 
Paul, Erem., ed. Vallars, ii, 7 f. ; cp. J. Beckmann, Gesch. d. Erfind., 
ii, 274). Up to Pliny's time Tritons and Nereids appear to have 
been only heard of, not seen. An embassy from Olisipo (Lisbon) to 
Tiberius announced that a Triton of the well known type had been 
seen and heard there in a cave, blowing a shell; that a Nereid, 
also of the usual type, but covered with scales in the human part 
of the body, had been seen on the same bank, and the inhabitants 
had heard the melancholy wail of the dying water-nymph (Pliny, 
ix, 9). Pausanias, however, saw a Triton in Rome (ix, 21, é» rois 
'Pouaior 0a5uac)), with green hair, skin covered with scales, large 
teeth, the hands covered with shells like those of mussels, ending 
in a fish's tail. Poggio also mentions the appearance of a Triton, 
of which he saw a wooden model in Ferrara (Jakob Burckhardt, 
Culluy dey Renaissance, p. 528). 

In the year 17, when Asia Minor and several other countries were 
visited by an earthquake, a supposcd relic from the heroic age was 
sent to Tiberius. In places where the carth had split asunder re- 
mains were found of bodies of enormous size. As a sample, a tooth 
from one of them, more than a foot long, was sent to Tiberius. 
Being asked whether he would like the whole body to be sent, he 
declined, being unwilling to disturb the rest of the heroes in their 
grave; but, in order to form an idea of its size, he ordered a geo- 
metrician, named Pulcher, to make a model of a head in proportion 
to the length of the tooth, which he then sent back (Phlegon, accord- 
ing to the grammarian Apollonius, Mirabilia, 43, Müller, p. 621). 

These freaks of nature aroused fresh interest in Christian timcs. 
They proved the possibility of many of the statements in the Bible. 
Augustine remarked that there was nothing incredible in giants 
being born from the union of angcls and mortal women, since 
shortly before the destruction of Rome by the Goths (410) a giantess 
had been publicly shown, whose parents were of the ordinary stature. 
Augustine had also seen the molar-tooth of a giant on the shore at^ 
Utica (De Civitate Dei, xx, 9; 23, 2). Onthe other hand, the freaks 
of nature, real and fictitious, such as pygmics, skiapodes,' et cactera 
hominum vcl quasi hominum genera, quae in maritima platea 
Carthaginis musivo picta sunt, ex libris deprompta velut (?) curio- 
sioris historiac (í5., xvi, 8, 1), were used by unbelievers as arguments 
against the possibility of the descent of all men from Adam. Al- 
though Augustine regarded many of these supposed freaks as pure 
invention, he observes that there were certainly many men who, 
though wonderfully made, were still men and consequently de- 
scended from Adam. At Hippo Diarrhytus there was a man whose 
feet were almost crescent-shaped, with only two toes on each, and 
hands the same. Hermaphrodites undoubtedly existed, although 
they were very uncommon. Further, several years before, but dur- 
ing his time, a man had lived in the East who had two heads, two 
breasts and four hands; from the middle of the body downwards 
his limbs were single, but of remarkable length. As long as he lived 


1 [A fabulous people in Libya, the soles of whose feet werc so large that they could turn 
them up and use them as umbrellas.) 
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many persons undertook the journey to the East on purpose to see 
bim. 


III. PRovINcIALS IN ROME. 


(Vol. I, p. 14, L 13.) 

THE victories of Greek and Asiatic athletes, musicians, singers, 
flute and cithara players in the Capitoline and other Roman agones 
are frequently mentioned in their inscriptions (CIG, i, 247, 1440; 
ii, 2682, 3425, 3674; Add., p. 1112, no. 2810 b; iii, 5804—6, 5919, 
6829). On plastic artists from Greece and Asia Minor see 
vol. ii, pp. 322f. The majority of the sophists, whose lives are 
described by Philostratus, appeared in Rome. On the influx of 
Greek savants into Rome (in Strabo’s time especially from Tarsus 
and Alexandria), cp. Bernhardy, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 
§ 82, 2, vol. 14, p. 497 ff. On the grammarians, who settled in Rome 
during the iod from Augustus to Trajan, see E. A. Grafenhan, 
Geschichte der klassischen Philologie, iii, 32—67. 

The following poets of the Anthology mention their stay in Rome: 
Antipater of Thessalonica (ep. 27), Jacobs, ii, p. 102; Crinagoras 
(ep. 24), ib., p. 134; Antiphilus of Byzantium (ep. 16), ib., p. 158; 
Leonidas of Alexandria (ep. 8), ib., p. 175; Lucillius, ib., iii, p. 29. 
Greek, Oriental and Egyptian physicians and astrologers in Rome 
will be spoken of later. Here we may add a few examples of pro- 
vincials, who came to Rome, some of them at a very early agc, to 
finish their education. From Rhegium (CIG, iii, 6112) :— 


dopa 8¢ Movodwer xal Bpé$os & dyarr, 
Swdexérns Abov ‘Pwuny, pie, rijs pe cadvwree 
1e v€ow BOXos warpl Mróvr’ áxea. 


From Lugdunum (Boissieu, Inscr. de Lyon, p. 499): Memoriae A. 
Vitellii Valerii. Hic annorum X in studiis Romae de[functus]. 
A beautiful youth from Messene in Arcadia studied law in Rome 
(Philostratus, A poll. Tyan., vii, 42). Epitaph of one Titus Oclatius 
Athenagoras Nicomedensis juris studiosus on the Via Labicana 
(Henzen, 7235). Other instances of provincials studying law in 
Rome in E. Kuhn, Die stádtische und bürgerliche Verfassung des 
romischen Reichs, i, 88,608; O. Karlowa, Rómische Rechtsgeschichte, 
i, 674. Epitaph of a youth of Salona who died in his twenty-second 
year (CIL, ii, 2, 6414: nam studiis jam Rome (sic) laetantem 
invida Fortuna repenti funere mersit)! From Leptis the future 
emperor Severus : octavo decimo anno publice declamavit. Postea 
studiorum causa Romam venit (Vita, 1). Journeys to Rome and 
residence there for study are mentioned by Julianus, Digg., v, 1, 
18 $ 7; Scaevola in Ulpian, Digg., xii, 1, 17; Ulpian, xlvii, ro, 5, 
$ 5; and Modestinus. 1. i, 36: Titio, quum esset Romae studiorum 
gratia, epistola missa est a magistratibus patriae suae, ut porrigeret 
imperatori. 

It can only be an accident that no such evidence is forthcoming 
from the first two centuries. From the beginning of the empire 
there must have been a constant influx of provincials into the capital 
for purposes of study ; Seneca mentions this as one of the usual 


3 (According to note in CIL, the inscription was found at Plastova near Scardona.) 
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inducements for foreigners to come to Rome (Consol. ad Helviam, 
6, 2). See also Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus, 20: Juvenes, qui 
profectus sui causa oratores sectantur, saepe in colonias ac provin- 
cias suas scribunt; also ib., ro. Suidas, s.v. Mapruarós: obros 
ovvi» Movowsly éx IIauóvMas* — $iXókaAos yap &v kal. $0 Vá-ya0os 6 Movow- 
vios Tous wavraxd0er el\xe wap’ éavrür, Gamep 7) payvires rò» clónpor. 


IV. EMBASSIES TO ROMAN EMPERORS FROM FOREIGN 
CouNTRIES. 


(Vol. I, p. 17, l. 2.) 


IN his Mémoire on l'on discute la réalité d'une mission arienne (Mém. 
de l'Acad. des Inscriptions, x, p. 220) Letronne throws doubt upon 
several of the supposed Indian embassies to the Roman emperors. 
In particular, following Mannert, he doubts the reality of the em- 
bassy of King Porus or Pandion, lord over 600 kings, to Augustus, 
referred to by Strabo (xiv, 686 ; xv, 719) on the authority of Nicolaus 
of Damascus, who had met it at Antioch. As he observes, the 
account rather gives the idea of a company of Indian jugglers eager 
to get the best price for their curiosities, than of the embassy of a 
powerful Indian prince: three ambassadors (the reputed sole sur- 
vivors of a larger number), bearing presents consisting of eight slaves 
almost naked, an armless man, three large adders, a snake ten ells 
long, a river-tortoise three ells long, and a large bird: their cre- 
dentials, a Greek letter written on parchment.! One of the members 
of the embassy was the Indian, who voluntarily burnt himself to 
death at Athens. 

Although Letronne’s suspicions deserve consideration, he is cer- 
tainly wrong in regarding all the Indian embassies to Augustus 
referred to by ancient writers as one and the same. Augustus’ own 
statement on the Marmor Ancyranum shows this idea to be inad- 
missible: ‘that embassies from Indian kings had frequently been 
sent to him, which had never happened before in the case of a Roman 
general’ (Mommsen, RGDA?, p. 132 f., from which Suetonius, 
Augustus, 21, followed by others, has borrowed). At least one 
such embassy was known as early as 17 B.c., in which year Horace 
says that the proud Scythians and Indians had recently (nuper) 
petitioned Augustus (Carmen saeculare, 65; cp. Odes, iv, 14, 41: Te 
Cantaber non ante domabilis Medusque et Indus, te profugus Scythes 
Miratur). aa 

In fact, we know that Augustus had received at least two embas- 
sies from India before 17 B.c.: the first during his stay at Tarraco 
n Spain (26 or 25 B.c. ; Orosius, vi, 21; Jerome, Chron., ad Ol. 
188), the second in the island of Samos (20 B.c.). The latter is 
referred to at length bv Cassius Dio (liv, 9). As he mentions the 
man without arms and the self-immolation of one of the Indians on 
the pyre, he evidently means the embassy seen by Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus. A further statement, however, makes it probable that he has 
confused the report of the embassy of Nicolaus with a report of a 
later Indian embassy (about 12 or r1 B.c.). Dio says that amongst 


1 The use of parchment for writing purposes by the old Hindus is doubted by O. de 
Beauvoir Priaulx (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xvii, 309). 
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the presents brought by the Indians were some tigers, the first that 
had been seen in Rome. Is it likely that Nicolaus, who describes 
item by item the presents brought by the ambassadors whom he 
met at Antioch, would have omitted this ' truly royal present ' ? 
(O. de B. Priaulx, as above, p. 313). 

Now, we know from the statement of Pliny, to all appearance 
taken from the acta diurna, that Augustus, on the occasion of the 
dedication of the theatre of Marcellus on the 4th of May, 11 B.C., 
exhibited, for the first time in Rome, a tame tiger in a cage (Pliny, 
viii, 65). Is it conceivable that Augustus postponed for nine years 
the exhibition of a curiosity that had never been seen before (Varro 
declared that it was impossible to catch a tiger alive, De ling. lat., 
v, 20), and ran the risk of the valuable animal dying in the interim ? 
Against such a supposition we have the express statement of Sue- 
tonius (Augustus, 43) that Augustus always exhibited objects of 
interest at once, without waiting for the show for which they were 
intended (citra spectaculorum dies), such as ' à rhinoceros in the 
Septa, a tiger on the stage, a snake 50 ells long in the Comitium ? The 
tiger bere mentioned is undoubtedly the one exhibited in the theatre 
of Marcellus—at a show certainly, but not one at which wild animals 
were common. Augustus, without waiting for the next wild beast 
hunt, took advantage of the first opportunity that offcred itself for 
the exhibition. 

If, then, the first (tame) tiger in Rome (according to Pliny) was 
exhibited in 11 B.c.; if this exhibition (according to Suetonius) to 
all appearance took place soon after the arrival of the animal in 
Rome ; if (according to Dio) the first tigers were brought to Rome by 
Indian ambassadors, for whom it would be comparatively easy to 
bring tame tigers with them, it follows that this embassy must have 
reached Europe in 11 B.c. or shortly before, and that Dio has 
confused two reports of two different embassies. 

Nor can the statement of Florus (iv, 12) refer to the embassy of 
20 B.C. : Seres etiam habitantesque sub ipso sole Indi cum gemmis 
et margaritis, elephantos quoque inter munera trahentes, nihil magis 
quam longinquitatem vitae imputabant quam quadriennio imple- 
verant; et tamen ipse hominum color alio venire caelo fatebatur. 
Borghesi (Œuvres, ii, 96) has certainly shown it to be very probable 
that amongst the marks of respect decided upon by the senate on 
the occasion of Augustus's return to Rome in 19 B.c. was an entry 
on a car drawn by Vil Gips (of which certainly Augustus made no 
use). The statue of Augustus on an elephant biga (the first of its 
kind, Pliny, xxxiv, 19) appears first on coins of this period, and stood 
over the arch of the Milvian bridge, which was finished in 16 s.c. 
mb ED (p. 105) sal bii the belief that the elephants brought by 
the Indian ambassadors in 20 B.c. (to which he refers the statement 
of Florus) suggested this distinction, and Mommsen (RGDA?, p. 
I33) agrees with him. But the omission of the elephants in Nicolaus 
would be as inexplicable as that of the tigers; hence, Florus must 
be referring to another Indian embassy (of which Augustus according 
to the saepe of the Monumentum Ancyranum had received at least 
three). Further, no special reason was needed for the decree of an 
elephant car, since Pompey had already desired to make his entry 
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in one on the occasion of his African triumph (81 B.c.), and had only 
been prevented from carrying out his intention by the narrowness 
of the gate (Pliny, viii, 4; Plutarch, Pompey, 14). 

Specialists in Indian antiquities, who are convinced of the reality 
of the embassy described by Nicolaus, have attempted to determine 
by whom and whence it was sent, but have arrived at the most 
different conclusions. Lassen (Indische Alterthumskunde, iii, p. 59) 
takes the Porus of Nicolaus to be some descendant of the old 
Pangava nation, who founded an independent kingdom in the 
western Punjab, and was a snake-worshipper. A. Weber (in 
Mommsen, RGDA!, p. 133) is of opinion that Porus is the 
people of the Pancava, Pandion the tribe of the Pandya in 
southern India (Lassen, i, 158). O. de Beauvoir Priaulx (On 
the Indian Embassy to Augustus, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatio Society, xvii, 1860, p. 309, where it is assumed that there 
. was only one embassy) arrives at the conclusion that a Buddhist 
Hindu rajah in the north of the peninsula was persuaded by 
Alexandrian merchants to send an embassy with them for commer- 
cial purposes to Alexandria, whence it proceeded to Augustus 
(perhaps by way of Antioch to Samos). Lastly, Reinaud (Rela- 
tions politiques et commerciales de l'empire romain avec l'Asie orientale 
in Journal asiatique, 1863), who also supports the view that there 
was only one embassy, considers that it was dispatched by a Bud- 
dhist prince of Bactriana, who is called Kanishka in a history written 
in Sanskrit, Kanerké and Bac:Xevs Base» on his coins (on which 
half the legend is Greek), and was the most powerful Indian prince 
of his time (see A. Weber, Indische Skizzen, p. 99). 

Reinaud (p. 189) also assumes a Chinese embassy to Augustus, 
on the evidence of Florus, iv, 2, Seres etiam (misere legatos) and the 
ode of Horace to Maecenas (iii, 29), in the eighth strophe of which 
he finds an allusion to it (Tu civitatem quis deceat status Curas et 
urbi sollicitus times Quid Seres et regnata Cyro Bactra parent 
Tanaisque discors), and in Odes, iv, 15, 23 an allusion to a treaty 
concluded with China. This assumption, however, is inadmissible, 
since Augustus would certainly not have omitted to mention a 
Chinese embassy in his list of those received by him.! In addition 
to the Indian, he only records embassies from the German peoples 
(RGDA?, p. 104 f. : Cimbrique et Charydes et Semnones) ; from the 
kings of the Sugambri, Marcomanni, and Suevi (pp. 135 and 140) ; 
further the frequently mentioned embassy of the Scythians (between 
the Danube and the Dnieper) and Bastarnae (in lower Moesia 
beyond the Danube), of the Sarmatae on both banks of the Don, 
of the Albani and Iberi (in Shirwan, southern Daghestan, Grusia), 
of the Medes and Parthians (in Atropatene ; ib., p. 133£.). Theem- 
bassies of plurinae aliae gentes are not specified by name, obviously 
as not being of sufficient importance. Probably they included those 
of the Aethiopes and Garamantes mentioned in Rufius Festus (Brev., 
19) and Victor (epit., i, 9), unless they wrote abusi vocabulis Vergilia- 
nis (/Eneid, vi, 795: superet Garamantas et Indos proferet imperium ; 
RGDA?, p. 133). Strabo (iv, p. 200) also speaks of an embassy of 

1 F, Hirth, China and the Roman Orient (1885), p. 305, says : The Chinese annals clearly 


insinuate that Kan Ying (a.D. 98) was the first Chinese who ever penetrated as far west 
as T'iao Chih (according to Hirth, Chaldaea). 
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British princes : yuri uérro« TO» ÜÓvracrGv tues Tay aùróbı wpecBevocorxal 
cpaselau.s karagxevaca pera Thy reds Kalcapa tòr ZeBaoró» $iMar, dra6f- 
pará re dvéOynxay év rw KasereAiq kai olkeíay axebór Ti wapeokevacar rois 
'Punaloss 3Any T)» »500r. Augustus himself mentions the presence of 
two British kings Dumnobellaunus, whose gold coins have been 
found in Kent and Essex, and Tim .. ., more correctly Tinc 
.. , Son of Commus, whose coins have been found, especially in 
Sussex (RGDA? p. 139 f.). 

Ambassadors from the Garamantes also visited Rome in the reign 
of Tiberius (A.D. 24): sequebantur et Garamantum lcgati, raro in 
urbe visi, quos Tacfarinate caeso perculsa gens et culpae socia ad 
satisfaciendum populo Romano miserat (Tacitus, Annals, iv, 26). 

In the reign of Claudius, according to Pliny (vi, 84), four ambassa- 
dors from Taprobanc (Ceylon), the chief of whom was named Rachias, 
arrived in Rome. They were escorted by a freedman of Annius 
Plocamus, farmer of taxes on the Red Sea, who was supposed to 
have been cast ashore on Ceylon during a voyage round Arabia, and 
to have persuaded the king of the island (by his accounts of Rome 
and by the excellence of the Roman denarii) ! to make overtures 
to the Roman Emperor. Letronne also contests the reality of this 
embassy, chiefly on the ground of the absurdity of some of its state- 
ments, e.g. that the Great Bear and the Pleiades were not visible in 
Cevlon. Lassen, who takes no offence at these ‘inventions’ (p. 
216), is of opinion (p. 61) that the embassy was sent by King Kan- 
dramukhaciva (Chandra-Mukha-Siva, A.D. 44-52). O. de B. Priaulx 
(On the Second Indian Embassy to Rome, in Journal or the Royal Asiatic 
Society, xviii, 345), who also regards the ambassadors as actual 
representatives of an actual prince, explains their false statements 
as due to misunderstanding, since no one but Ploeamus' freedman 
understood their language, and that probably only very imper- 
fectly. He thinks that the ambassadors were not real Sinhalese, 
but belonged to the Tamil stock, who frequently penetrated from 
south Hindustan into Ceylon, and were ruled by rajahs, whose court 
was at Nalloor (pp. 357-360; J. Emerson Tennent, Ceylon, i, p. 532). 

Pliny further mentions an Arabian embassy which visited Rome 
during his time: qui mea aetate lcgati ex Arabia venerunt, (de ture) 
omnia incertiora fecerunt (xii, 57). This was probably one of the 
embassies sent by Charibael, king of the Sabaeans and Homerites 
of southern Arabia, to ask for the friendship ‘of the Emperors’ 
(Vespasian and Titus, as Gutschmid also assumes); see Periplus 
Maris Erythraei, 23, and cp. the chronological abstract, evwexéoi 
wpecBelacs kal Öwpoas  $íAos rà»  abrokparópev. The inhabitants 
of Hadramaut (Chatramotitae), whose chief town Sabattha was the 
chief centre of the incense trade, at that time were included in the 
Sabaean kingdom (Kiepert, Lehróuch der alten Geographie, 167). 

After his return to Rome (106) from the Dacian war Trajan 
received numerous embassies from barbarian peoples, including 
Indians (Dio, lxviii, 15: sA^eterac Soa wpecBeias wapd BapBdpwr 
Gd\wy Te xal 'I»óó»). Letronne, who wrongly throws doubt even 
upon this Indian embassy, believes (with Reimarus) thatit came from 
southern Arabia (included under India), and was due to the recent 


! Quod pares pondere denarii essent, cum diversae imagines indicarent a pluribus factos, 
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conquest of Arabia Petraea by Palma (Dio, lxviii, 14). In itself it 
is very probable that Indian princes after this event endeavoured 
to gain the friendship of Trajan, who ten years later penetrated as 
far as the Persian Gulf and onlv very unwillingly abandoned his 
designs on India on account of his advanced age (Dio, lxviii, 28 ; 
cp. Reinaud, p. 369). The ambassadors were present at the spec- 
tacles provided by Trajan where they occupied the seats of the 
senators. Hadrian and Antoninus Pius received ambassadors from 
Bactriana (Vita, 21: reges Bactrianorum legatos ad eum amicitiae 
petendae causa supplices miserunt), the latter also from Hyrcania 
and India (Victor, epit., 15, 4: ad quem etiam Indi, Bactri, Hyrcani 
legatos misere; Appian, praef., 7:  BápBapa “Orn wrenxpa xal áxepó), 
ay d rwas eldov év 'Póug wpeoevouérovs re kal dddvras éavroUs bwyxdous 
elvat). 

The Indian embassy to Elagabalus, which the Gnostic Bardesanes 
met, is the first whose reality is admitted by Letronne, although not 
entirely without reserve. Lassen (p. 62) and Reinaud (p. 376) 
assume that it was sent to Marcus Aurelius (Lassen calls him Antoni- 
nus Pius) ; but it is clear from Stobaeus (Eci., i, 3, 56) that the em- 
peror was Elagabalus:  'I»$ol ol ¿ml ris Bacielas rod 'Avrwrirov ToU é£ 
"Emody eis rh» Zuplar Bapdnodyy Tw éx Mecororayías els Adyous aduxduevor : 
cp. Porphyry, De Abstinentia, iv, 17, p. 355: Bapdnodvns dxhp 
BafurAwmnos, éxt TOY warépwr hud yeyovws kal érrvxov rois wept Aanábajar 
wereupévas 'Iv8ois xpds rò» Kaloapa. From the name of one of the am- 
bassadors (Sandanes), Lassen concludes that the sender of the 
embassy ruled over that part of the Malabar coast which is called 
Ariake of the Sandani and less correctly Sandani; in Stobaeus, 
however, the name is ZavédAns. 

In the description of Aurelian's great triumph (A.D. 274) in Vopis- | 
cus (Vita, 33) the ambassadors of foreign peoples present in Rome 
are enumerated in addition to the captives (as Reinaud, p. 389,1, 
correctly observes); for Aurelian had not been at war with the 
Axomitae, Indi and others, and no captives from these tribes could 
have figured in his triumph; further, the words cum suis quique 
muneribus show that the preceding names refer, not to captives, but 
to ambassadors. The ordinary punctuation must, however, be 
altered ; perhaps the word egati (although not indispensable) has 
dropped out. After enumerating the wild animals in the procession 
the writer proceeds : gladiatorum paria octingenta praeter captivos. 
[legati] gentium barbararum Blemmyes, Axomitae, Arabes eudae- 
mones, Indi, Bactriani, Hiberi, Saraceni, Persae, cum suis quique 
muneribus. Gothi, Alani, Roxolani, Sarmatae, Franci, Suevi 
Vandali, Germani religatis manibus captivi processerunt. inter hos 
etiam Palmyreni. A car, richly ornamented with gold, silver and 
dress stones, was one of the presents sent by the King of Persia. 

acitus (afterwards emperor) speaks of the same embassies and 
their presents (ib., 42): illum (Aurelianum) Saraceni, Blemmyes, 
Axomitae, Bactriani, Seres, Hiberi, Albani, Armenii, populi etiam 
Indorum veluti praesentem venerati sunt deum. Illius donis, quae a 
barbaris gentibus meruit, refertum est Capitolium. Reinaud 
ied observes that this triumph was the last great festival of pagan 
ome. 
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The numerous embassies of barbarian peoples to Constantine, of 
foreign appearance, in their national costume, the bearers of valuable 
nts, are described by Eusebius, Vita Constantini, iv, 7; he 
speaks of Blemmyes, Indians and Aethiopians, and (in 8) of an em- 
bassy from the King of Persia. In iv, 50 he further mentions am- 
bassadors from east India ('I»óóe rà» wpós dvloxorra juo»), who 
reported that Indian princes rendered homage to Constantine by 
setting up paintings and statues of him.  Letronne rightly con- 
siders this incredible, but admits that the embassy might really 
have been sent by a prince of northern India (cp. Reinaud, p. 393 ; 
see also Hirth as above, p. 305, and on the despatch of a Syrian 
merchant Ts'in-lun to Ta-ts'in with 10 male and 10 female dwarfs 
(222-252), whose arrival is not mentioned in the Chinese annals). 
The embassies which Julian received at Constantinople in 362 
were intended for Constantius (Zonaras : éxpnudrije è xai wo¢cpeow éx 
&aéopor éÜvà» arareios xpós roy Kwroarárrio) and, as Gibbon has 
observed (chap. xxiv), could not possibly have arrived in time, 
if they had not been dispatched till after Julian's accession, as 
is asserted by Ammianus (xxii, 7, 10): proinde timore ejus per 
finitimos longeque distantes explicato, legationes undique solito 
ocius concurrebant: hinc Transtigritanis pacem obsecrantibus et 
Armenis, inde nationibus Indicis certati cum donis optimates 
mittentibus ante tempus (?) abusque Divis et Serendivis; ab aus- 
trali plaga ad famulandum rei Romanae semet offerentibus Mauris ; 
ab aquilone et regionibus solis; per quas in mare Phasis accipitur, 
is aliisque antehac ignotis legationes vehentibus supplices, 
ut annua complentes sollemnia, intra terrarum genitalium terminos 
otiose vivere sinerentur. It is generally recognized that Serendib 
is Ceylon; according to Letronne (p. 234) the Divi can only be 
looked for on the south or south-east coast of the western Indian 
peninsula; on the other hand, Reinaud (p. 401) says: quant au 
mot dib, c'est probablement une fle de la mer Rouge, appartenant 
à ce qu'on nominait alors l'Inde citérieure. 


V. THE POPULATION oF ROME. 
(Vol. I, p. 17, l. 13.) 


From the facts at our disposal we can only form an incomplete and 
conjectural estimate of the population of Rome. We shall do no 
more than attempt to examine individual data as carefully as possi- 
ble and to justify the conclusions to be drawn from them. The 
details communicated to me by C. Rodbertus (died 1875) have been 
of great service. I assume the reader to be acquainted with the 
examination of the subject by E. von Wietersheim (Geschichte der 
Völkerwanderung, i, 1859, pp. 259-265). A criticism of the latest 


1 * These embassies had been sent to Constantine. Ammianus, who unwarily deviates 
into gross flattery, must have forgotten the length of the way, and the short duration of 
the reign of Julian ’. 

* Pietro Castiglioni (Della azione di Roma dalle origini at nostri tempi in Mono- 

della Città di Roma, ii, 1878, pp. 187-395), arguing from the census lists, arrives 

. 251) at the conclusion that in the reign of Claudius the whole population of Rome was 
about 1,250,000 (950,000 free citizens, 300,000-350,000 Slaves), di cui metà abitante nelle 
14 regioni, che iuc che potevansi mantenere col grano provveduto per l'annua 
consommazione oma. : 


R.L.M. ç 
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view—that of Beloch (Die Bevdlkerung der gricchisch-rdmischen Welt 
1886, pp. 392-413) will be found at the end of this section. 

The estimates of Bunsen, Zumpt, Hóck and Marquardt are based 
upon the statement of Augustus that in 749 A.U.C. he had given 
‘trecentis et viginti milibus plebis urbanae sexagenos denarios 
viritim ' (Mommsen, RGDA}®, p. 58). I now agree with Marquardt 
(Staatsverwaltung, ii*, p. 119), after Hirschfeld’s convincing state- 
ment (Die Getreideverwaltung in der römischen Kaiserzeit, in Philo- 
logus, xxix), that the 320,000 of the ' plebs urbana’ only include 
those citizens who were qualified to vote, not freeborn male children. 
Dio expressly states (liv, 16, A.U.c. 747) that the free female popula- 
tion of Rome was considerably smaller than the male: émei re 
TOAD wAeioy TÒ Appev Tod Oreos Tod Evyevois hy, éwérpeWe xal é£eXevOépas 
rois €0é\ovet, wAlv Tov Bovrevévrwy, Ayerbar. There being nothing 
to settle the question, I reckon (with Wietersheim) the free 
female population to be about 17 per cent. less than the male (5 
per cent. in accordance with the usual proportion in great modern 
cities, and 12 per cent. owing to the lack in Rome of free female 
domestics from other places)! The usual but quite arbitrary 
estimate of knights and senators and their families as 10,000 
is too low; the 3,000 judices quadringenarii and their families 
must have equalled that number, and they by no means com- 
prised all the knights in Rome (Madvig, Verfassung und Ver- 
waltung, i, p. 176); at the fransvectio on the 1sth of July, which 
was never attended by all those who had a right to take part in it, 
5,000 knights put in an appearance in the reign of Augustus (Dion. 
Halic., vi, 13) and, to judge from the increasing frequency of the 
equestrian title on inscriptions, their number was being continually 
augmented (Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii, 1, 491). Consequently the 
number of the knights and the members of their families may be 
reckoned at 15,000 during the reign of Augustus ; the 600 (at least) 
senatorial families (Madvig, i, 128) may have numbered 2,000. The 
number of non-Romans (residing temporarily, for a considerable 
period, or permanently in the capital) may be assumed, for pur- 
poses of comparison, to be twice that of the foreign population of 
Paris at the time of its greatest splendour under Napoleon I (Dureau 
de la Malle, Econ. polit., i, 370). The number of soldiers did not 
amount to 30,000 (Wietersheim), but about 20,000; in the time of 
Augustus, when only three praetorian cohorts were stationed in 
Rome (Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, ii*, p. 476), only about 13,000. 
Consequently, for 749 we get the following figures :— 


1 The following estimates of the population of Rome in modern times are borrowed 
from Castiglioni's tables (p. 351) ; the large preponderance of males is undoubtedly due 


to the clergy. 
Male. Female. Total. 
1600 - ba T ‘te «+ 63,133 .. 46,596 .. 109,729 
1700 T vx T "T .. 88,229 .. 60,318 .. 149,47 
1800 T oe a E .. 80,580 .. 72,424 .. 153,004 
1877 .. I60,84 .. 122,030 .. 282,214 


According to the Censtmento della popolazione del Regno d'Italia al 31 Dec. 1822, vol. 
iii, there were 796 females in Rome to 1,000 males, and 137 boys under 1o aab, see 
Beloch iini p.401). Thesame proportion being assumed, Rome would have con- 
tained (in 759) 254,720 free adult females of the plebs; but this is not permissible, for 
the reason given above, 
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(1) 320,000 free grown up males belonging to the plebs. 
(2) 265,600 free grown up females belonging to the plebs. 
(3) 17,000 senators and knights with their fainilies. 

(4) 13,000 soldiers. 

(5) 60,000 foreigners. 


675,600 


With the exception of (1) and (4), these figures are useless for real 
statistical purposes; and there are absolutely no trustworthy data 
for estimating the number of freeborn children of both sexes, or of 
the slaves. As to the first, it can only be affirmed with certainty 
that it was considerably less than the number of children in modern 
large cities, marriages being less frequent and less prolific. It is 
perhaps doubtíul whether the effects of infanticide and exposure 
(Marquardt, Privalleben der Rómer, i*, 3 and 4) were more ruinous 
than the enormous infant mortality of modern times, the reasons 
of which are well known. Duruy (Hist. des Romains, v, 16) remarks: 
En pleine civilisation moderne le nombre des enfans trouvés a été 
en France de 125,997 en 1861, malgré la suppression des tours, avec 
une moyenne annuelle de 203 infanticides. In the time of the 
Revolution the number of exposed children rose from 23,000 in 1790 
to more than 63,000 in 1802 (Taine, Origines de la Fr. c., Révolution, 
iii, p. 108, 1) ; asearly as 1796 it reached 50,000 (out of about 800,000 
births ; in the foundling hospitals { of the foster-children died; see 
Sybel, Geschichte dey Revolutionszeit, iv, 440). 

As for the slaves, Marquardt (Staatsverwaltung, ii*, 123) has 
adduced a number of weighty arguments in support of his view, that 
they were at least half as numerous again as the free. But it does 
not seem to me that so high an estimate is justified.! It must be 
remembered, first of all, that most of the plebs urbana were poor 
people, or even proletarii, few of whom had slaves, while persons 
of moderate means found the maintenance of slaves a very heavy 
burden owing to the high price of provisions (Juvenal, iii, 166: 
magno Servorum ventres). In Petronius' colony a well-to-do freed- 
man might certainly be able viginti ventres pascere (mostly slaves ; 
Petron., 57), but not in Rome. The entire household of Umbricius, 
who was not quite without means, could be taken on a single reda 
(Juvenal, iii, 10), and he lights himself home with the end of a candle 
(286). 

Juvenal’s Naevolus in his straitened circumstances has only one 
slave, yet he will be obliged to buy another; but even if his yearly 
income should reach 20,000 sesterces, he does not want more than 
four, two of whom are to be skilled workmen, so that they may bring 
in more than they cost to keep (Juvenal, ix, 64-66, 142-140). We 
cannot even conjecture the number of the wealthy households (in 
which large numbers of slaves were kept) or of the servi publici, so 
that I make no attempt to estimate the total number of slaves. 


1 Castiglioni estimates the slaves in Rome from 700-800 A.U.C. at a half, from 800 

onwards at two-thirds of the male burgess population. Beloch (p. 404) thinks that the 

ion of slaves to freemen was r to2. Apart from other objections, a slave population 

of 280,000 in a total population of 850,000 (870,000 including the garrison) in 749, could 
hardly have increased to an alarming number by the year 24. 
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That it was very large, however, is shown by the statement of Tacitus 
(Annals, iv, 27) that in the year 24 Rome was terrified by the fear 
of a slave war: urbem . . . jam trepidam ob multitudinem fami- 
liarum, quae gliscebat immensum minore in dies plebe ingenua 
(cp. also iii, 53). Buta male slave population of e.g. half a million 
(the female must have been very much smaller) was enough for that. 
I would also observe that it is unsafe to argue from the 400 slaves 
in the house of Pedanius Secundus (Tacitus, Ann., xiv, 42), the man 
of the highest position in Rome at that time, that the average num- 
ber of domestics in rich and well-to-do households was very large. 
In 12 A.D. Augustus, in order to check the growing luxury of persons 
in exile, ordered that they should not possess more than 125,000 
denarii (500,000 sesterces, about /5,000), or more than 20 slaves 
or freedmen (Dio Cassius, lvi, 27). May we not assume that these 
two standards were proportionate to each other? If a man re- 
quired many more servants in Rome than in places of exile, life in 
the latter was much cheaper ; and it is not to be believed that the 
number of servants would have been set down as very small in 
relation to property for reasons of security, since a large property 
offered a much better opportunity for dangerous undertakings than 
a large number of servants. 

Assuming the above figures to be approximately correct, we can 
only say that the population of Rome in 749 probably exceeded a 
million; but, owing to the varying estimates of the number of 
slaves, we cannot say by how much. 

On the analogy of the changes in the population of modern large 
towns, we must assume in the case of Rome (to the time of the 
epidemic in the reign of Marcus Aurelius) a constant increase, only 
temporarily arrested by pestilence, famine, and civil war. In 
1788 the population of Paris was 599,569, in 1836 899,315, in 1856 
1,178,262, in 1860 (after the enlargement of the city) 1,525,235, in 
1866 1,825,300. In 1600 the population of London was 150,000, in 
1760 676,000, in 1811 1,304,000, in 1841 1,948,000, in 1881 3,816,483, 
in 1886 (estimated) 4,149,533. In 1709, after the union with Cölln 
and the adjacent suburbs, the population of Berlin was 55,000, in 
1749 I 10,000, in 1825 220,000, in 1855 440,000, before 1873 880,000, 
on the 1st of December, 1885, 1,315,297; the increase (about 4 per 
cent. yearly) is twice as large as that of London and Paris, and is 
only rivalled by that of New York (Lammers, Berliner städtische 
Selbstverwaltung, in the Deutsche Rundschau, Feb., 1882, p. 182). 

Owing to the great difference in the numbers of the male and 
female inhabitants of Rome and the resulting limitation of marriage, 
the growth of the population by births must have been considerably 
less than in a modern large town. In any case, the number of 
children of the wealthy classes born in wedlock was far smaller than 
in the nineteenth century in a great part of Central Europe. At the 
beginning of the 'thirties in Naples, Würtemberg, and Bohemia 
there were five or six children of a single marriage, in Hesse, Meck- 
lenburg, Prussia, Russia, and the Netherlands four or five. The 
legislation of Augustus, with its punishments and rewards (e.g. the 
jus trium liberorum), framed in reference to the well-to-do classes 
especially, produced no effect (Tacitus, Ann., iii, 25). The fact 
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that this legislation did not extend to the poorer classes is no proof 
that marriages were more ig or more prolific amongst them, 
as is assumed by Pohlmann ( 
p. 48. 7)- It is quite concei ble that Augustus only had in view 
the promotion of prolific marriages in the middle classes ; it is also 
ible that he regarded this as unattainable in the case of the 
proletariate. On the other hand, Póhlmann is right in saying that 
the passage (Dion. Halic., ix, 51) quoted by Rodbertus only refers 
to the rarity of marriage amongst the country day-labourers, not 
amongst the city proletariate. Further, it must be borne in mind 
that amongst slave populations the proportion of births is always 
unusually low (Wappaus, Allgemeine Bevólherungsstatistih, i, 157). 
Lastly, considering the unhealthiness of Rome and the frequent 
occurrence of devastating calamities we are justified in assuming 
an extraordinarily high rate of mortality." 

On the other hand, the irresistible and many-sided attractiveness 
of Rome, with the absence of restrictions on migration, probably 
brought about a larger increase of population by additions from 
without than in any modern large town. ' The emancipations of 
slaves en masse also contributed to its growth, since undoubtedly 
the place of those who obtained their freedom was in part at least 
filled from without ' (Rodbertus). 

Of course it is impossible to determine the rate of increase. The 
number of recipients of the congiartum (320,000) in 749, compared 
with 250,000 in the distributions from 710 to 742, does not justify us 
in assuming with Mommsen (RGDA', p. 60), that the number of 
the plebs increased from 250,000 to 320,000 during the years from 
710 to 749; as early as 708 Caesar found 320,000 recipients of free 
corn (Marquardt, StV, ii?, 118) and the munificence of Augustus 
in 749 may have been unusual. Nor is it safe to conclude from the 
statement (Suetonius, Augustus, 41) that Augustus during the dearth 
of 759 tesseras nummarias duplicavit, that there was a very con- 
siderable increase of population during the ten years 749-759 (as 
Rodbertus does, in discussing the real value of money in antiquity 
in Hildebrand's Zeitschrift für Nationaléconomte, xlv, 386 note). 
Rodbertus identifies the tesserae nummariae with the fesserae fru- 
mentariae, and concludes from their duplication that from 749 to 
759 the number of the plebs (with 200,000 recipients of corn gratis 
from 752) rose to more than 400,000. But it is at least doubtful 
whether the tesserae nummariae are really (with Benndorf, Beitráge 
sur Kenntniss des attischen Theaters, in Zeitschrift für Oester. Gymn., 


tickets for the purchase of corn ata reduced price? The communi- 
cation of Tiberius to the senate during the scarcity of the year 32 
(Tacitus, Ann., vi, 13: quanta majorem quam Augustus rei frumen- 


1 No doubt infant mortality was very high, but I am not inclined to believe (with 
Póhtmann, p. 27, 2) that tbe sepulchral inscriptions distributed over four or five centuries 
are conclusive on the point. According to Beloch (p. 48) the epitaphs in the 1st, 2nd and 
10th regiones of Italy show that 259 puer out of 1,000 died before the age of 16, 85 
compared with 540'4 in Prussia in 1 76. 

$ Hirschfeld also has abandoned his former view (VG, 131, 1) and now agrees with 
Marquardt and 
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tariae copiam advectaret) is perhaps a stronger argument for an 
increase of the population. 

But if the population of Rome in 749 amounted to more than a 
million, allowing for a considerably smaller increase than in the case 
of the large towns of Europe in modern times, it might have riseh 
to a million and a half or more in 70 or 80 years. 

A statement in Josephus (B.J., ii, 16, 4) on the consumption of 
corn in Rome, derived from an official document (cp. Ind. lect. 
Regimont aestiv., 1873), probably dates from this period. The docu- 
ment was a breviarium totius imperii, drawn up under the same head- 
ings as that composed by Augustus and read in the senate after his 
death (Suetonius, Aug., 101; Tac., Ann., i, r1). Like the latter 
it probably contained a list of the regna and provinciae, no doubt 
the source of the statements that Thrace wasa five days' journey (of 
the imperial ¢abel/ariz) in breadth, and a six days’ journey in length : 
that Asia contained 500 cities, Gaul 305 tribes, and (in rouid 
numbers) 1,200 cities: that Asia was under a proconsul, Achala 
and Macedonia under a governor with six lictors (Mommsen, StR, 
i*, 369, 2). Also a list of the tributa and vectigalia, the source of 
the statements that the population of Egypt (Alexandria not in- 
cluded) was 7,500,000 according to the poll-tax lists, and that the 
tribute from Judaea was not a twelfth of the tribute from Egypt. 
Largitiones ac necessitates: that Egypt supplied one-third, Africa 
two-thirds of the annual corn supply required by Rome. Classes: 
the Pontus fleet of forty ships of war with a personnel of 3,000. 
Quantum militum sub signis ubique esset: cp. Marquardt, StV, ii*, 
453 ff. Josephus could hardly have had the opportunity of utilizing 
such a document before he settled in Rome, where he wrote the 
history of the Jewish war about the year 75 (cp. Paret, Josephus’ 
Geschichte des jüdischen Krieges, introd., p. 19). 

In the Epitome de Caesaribus (2) it is stated that under Augustus 
20,000,000 modit of corn were supplied every year by Egypt to 
Rome. There is no doubt that this figure is taken from an official 
source, and it is at least probable that this source is Augustus' 
Breviarium totius imperii, since the historianscertainly utilized it as 
much as his Index rerum gestarum (Mommsen, RGDA?, p. ix). In 
this case the 20,000,000 modii would be the budgetary amount of 
corn to be supplied to Rome by Egypt as fixed under Augustus. 

Marquardt (StV, ii?, 126, 6) assumes that the amount mentioned 
in the Epitome was still contributed by Egypt in the time of Jose- 
phus, and, since it formed a third of the total amount required, 
reckons the latter at 60,000,000 modii. From this he draws a 
conclusion as to the population. On the other hand, Rodbertus 
observes that the double tithe contributed by Egvpt both under 
Augustus and in the time of Josephus (Marquardt, ib., 196, 3) wasonly 
a proportionate impost, which varied with the produce of the harvest. 
' The 20,000,000 modii, even, in Augustus' time, could accordingly 
only be taken as an average figure for five or ten years. But during 
the interval down to the time of Vespasian are we to assume that 
the productive development of Egypt ceased? 20,000,000 modis 
suppose a harvest of 100,000,000 in the time of Augustus. In the 
first century of the empire the provinces were especially flourishing. 
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If the production of Egypt rose during this period from 100,000,000 
to 150,000,000 modii, the fifth in Vespasian’s time brought in 
30,000,000, and the application of the figures to the population gives 
a different result’. The fact that according to the passage in Taci- 
tus (Annals, vi, 13) the total import of corn in 32 was greater than 
in 14, also justifies us in believing that the third of the total 
required, supplied by Egypt under Vespasian, amounted to more than 
the impost of 20,000,000 modii under Augustus. 

Hence it may be assumed as probable that under Vespasian Rome 
consumed more than 60,000,000 modii, and that the population was 
really larger than would appear from calculations based upon this 
rate of consumption. In attempting to ascertain the number of the 
people from the consumption of corn, we must not (as Marquardt has 
already observed) reckon 5 modii monthly (or 60 modii yearly) as the 
average consumption per head. For this ration of gratuitous corn 
was given with the intention that it should be more than enough. 
Slaves, who lived almost entirely on grain, in Cato's time received 
4 to 44 "modii (Marquardt, tb., 110 ff). But at Rome certainly only 
part of the slaves and the poorest inhabitants lived exclusively on 
grain; vegetables also were one of the chief articles of food (Pliny, 
Nat. Hist., xix, 52) ; the better to do amongst the plebs and upper 
classes consumed other articles, while women and children needed 
considerably less than hardworking slaves. Consequently, the 
average consumption of corn probably amounted to less than 4 
modii per head. 

Assuming a consumption of 4 modii per head monthly a total 
consumption of 60,000,000 modii would givea population of 1,250,000; 
with a consumption of 34 modii the total would be 1,714,285. 

. Further, the expressions used by Josephus in regard to the de- 
liveries of corn from Egypt and Africa (ry 'Póupg siro» uw»rov 
recodpwr and uno» óxró TÒ xarà rh» ‘Pwuny tAos rpépover) leave 
scarcely any doubt that the total amount required by Rome 
was fixed officially during the reign of Vespasian. It may be as- 
sumed that the state granaries always contained more than a year's 
supply, in case of navigation being interrupted, or any other emer- 
ency. 
: Another official statement of Vespasian's reign may also be 
utilized in estimating the population of Rome. The survey begun 
in 74 gave 13,200 paces as the circumference of the inhabited part 
of the city (Jordan, Topographie, ii, 85-87), or 13:13 Roman miglia 
(r Roman migito = 1484:9 metres; mille passus = 1478:7). The 
length of the wall of Aurelian (not including the projections of the 
251 rectangular towers) was, according to Bernardini 10:58, according 
to Nolli 11:13 miglia (Jordan, tb., i, 343, noteg). Hisstatement on 
. 334 that these figures denote the length of the wall on the left 
Banke is anerror. In the measurement given by D’Anville, quoted 
in Preller, Roma, StRE, vi, 507, namely, 12,345 Roman paces, the 
projections are evidently included). Its area, according to Dureau 
de la Malle (Econ. pol., i, 347) is 1396-469 hectares; according to 
Beloch (p. 404) only 1230 (not including the river). 

De la Malle's calculation (#b., 406), that the assumed area of 1396 

hectares was inhabited by 560,000 people, hardly needs refutation. 
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Zumpt (Stand der Bevölkerung, p. 62, note) has already observed, 
that if De la Malle had argued from the population of the most 
crowded quarter of Paris in 1821 (the fourth arrondissement), where 
46,624 people occupied 51:63 hectares, he would have arrived at 
nearly double the number. But in the year 74 it is not a question 
of the area enclosed by the Aurelian wall (1,230 hectares, if Beloch 
is right), but of a considerably larger area. If the circumference 
of the wall was 11-13 miles, the area of Rome (supposing a similar 
figure) in the time of Vespasian, with its circumference of 13:13 
miles, amounted to 1,712 hectares ; if the circumference of the wall 
was 10:58, the area in 74 under the same assumption was 1,894 
hectares. 

For that time we must assume a greater density of population 
than even in the most thickly populated of modern large cities, 
owing to the greater height of the houses and the greater narrowness 
of the streets. In addition to this, as already observed by Wieters- 
heim (p. 260) we must take into consideration the radical differ- 
ence between ancient and modern dwelling-houses, ' such as is most 
vividly shown by the example of Pompeii. Protection against the 
weather was the only thing considered in ancient houses ; the furni- 
ture was limited to what was absolutely essential; so that at least 
four of the Pompeian rooms or chambers could be contained in a 
tolerably large modern room. Even in later times, down to the 
Middle Ages, the accommodation was extremely limited, and no 
essential alteration took place till the last three or four centuries '. ! 

Certainly, thousands of dwellings were merely ' sleeping rooms’ 
(Rodbertus), as is shown by numerous allusions to dark rooms 
which could not be entered without stooping (Martial, ii, 53 ; iii, 30) ; 
many probably slept in sheds (Tacitus, Hist., i, 86; cp. Horace, 
Odes, i, 4, 13, pauperum tabernas, Ars Poetica, 229 ; Nissen, Pom- 
peianische Studien, p. 600) ; it is clear that attics and garrets were 
often used as lodgings (Juvenal, iii, 159 ff. ; Suetonius, Gramm., 9; 
Póhlmann, p. 98), and a considerable number may have spent the 
night in the open air or under the archways (Martial, x, 5, 7). But 
above all it must be remembered that the population of Rome con- 
sisted in great part of slaves, who certainly as a rule had the poorest 
sleeping accommodation. Consequently, if we must assume a 
denser population in ancient Rome than even in Naples (where in 
1881 1,470 persons lived in quarters only a hectare in extent near 
the harbour), certainly many more than 650 lived on a single hec- 
tare, which Beloch regards as the highest possible average number.? 
On this calculation, Rome in 74 would have had 1,117,000 inhabit- 
ants to 1,800 hectares (the mean between 1,712 and 1,894) ; con- 
sequently, in reality their number must have been considerably 


1 In some quarters of Naples the sleeping apartments (all without windows) of 4 to s 
square metres are divided by a horizontal] partition wall into an upper and a lower room 
and afford shelter in favourable circumstances to no less than 20 human beings, in addi- 
tion to various animals. (W. Kaden in ipe ip d Allgemeine Zeitung, 15 Dec., 1873.) 

3 Póhlmann wrongly takes these and other fornices for cellar-lodgings. Tbere may 
have been some in Rome, but there is no evidence of it. 

3 Neither the imperial palaces swarming with inmates nor the Circus Maximus with 
its shops in the arches of the lowest storey are to be included amongst the uninhabited 
public (Beloch, p. 409) which are to be deducted from the total area, 
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larger. Here we may mention again that the amount of water 
supplied by the aqueducts in 97 under Frontinus’ administration 
was ae than sufficient for a population of 2,000,000 (Póhlmann, 
p. 143). 

In spite of the ravages of the epidemic in 79, and other set-backs 
from time to time, there must have been on the whole a constant 
increase in the population down to the beginning of the epidemic 
in 167; and, supposing the correctness of the results hitherto ob- 
tained, we must assume with every probability that it exceeded 
1,500,000 in the first half of the second century.' As there can 
hardly have been much more space available for new buildings in 
the interior of the city, and many were probably pulled down to 
make room for the splendid edifices (chiefly erected during the period 
from Vespasian to Hadrian), the suburbs must have continually 
extended from 74 to 167. Asa matter of fact, the number of the 
police districts (vict) of Rome from the year 74 to the time of Con- 
stantine increased from 265 to a total between 307 (304) and 423 
(nearer the former). Five regiones (I, X, XII, XIII, XIV), which in 
136 contained 66 vict, had 143 under Constantine (Jordan, Topo- 
graphie, i, 315). The two regiones that formed the west end, the 
ninth (Campus Martius) and the fourteenth (Transtiberina), especi- 
ally increased rapidly and constantly ; under Constantine their cir- 
cumferences were 32,500 and 33,388 Roman feet de waged more 
than twice the circumference of all the rest (with the exception of 
the thirteenth, Aventinus). The fourteenth (6:6 Roman miglia in 
extent) was consequently larger than the modern Trastevere, since 
the fortifications which surround the latter (excluding the castle of 
Sant’ Angelo) are in all only 5:5 Roman miglia in length. If this 
circumference of the fourteenth region be added to the length of 
the Aurelian wall on the left bank, the total circumference of Rome 
under Constantine is, according to Bernardini (8:96 + 6:6) 15:56, 
according to Nolli (9:51 + 6:6) 16:11 Roman miglia ; consequently, 
considerably greater than in 74 with a correspondingly greater area.? 

Further, since it is probable that the suburbs in particular suf- 
fered from the devastating effects of the great epidemic, which 
raged under Marcus Aurelius and Commodus (chiefly amongst the 
lower classes), the Aurelian wall might have excluded an area, which 
100—150 years earlier was thickly populated, but at that time was 
a desert. But it also still excluded a suburban population, which, 
as Rodbertus concludes from the Vita Elagabali (27), must have 
been considerable. At his death Severus left a supply of corn for 
seven years (septem annorum canonem), 75,000 modit of which 
could be given out daily (Severus, 8; 23). Of Elagabalus it is said : 


t Póhlmann (p. 23), while rejecting every attempt to solve the question of ancient 
tions with the data at our disposal, nevertheless says that imperial Rome may 
once have reached the figure of 2,000,000 (p. 123), but can scarcely have exceeded it. 

3 On the other hand space was gained by the removal of the vestibula. They are last 
mentioned by Juvenal (i, 132) in the last years of Trajan ; on the other hand, at a time 
which Gellius (born 130-134) could still remember, none can have existed (xvi, 5, 3). 
Probably tbey disa under Hadrian, no doubt in consequence of the increased 
street traffic 


3 Jordan's assumption of 9oo hectares for the time of Constantine, according to bim 
Sather too high than too low (Topographie, i, 543), is an impossible one, 
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jusserat ct canonem P.R. unius anni meretricibus, lenonibus, exo: 
letis intramuranis dari, extramuranis alio promisso, quum eo tem- 
pore juxta provisionem Severi et Trajani (v.l. Bassiani, Hirschfeld; 
Getreideverwallung Roms in Philologus, xxix, 24) septem annorum 
canon frumentarius Romae esset. ‘ Provisio in the administration 
of the corn supply isa technical expression for a rough calctilation or 
provisional estimates ' (Rodbertus). By extramurani the biographer 
evidently means the inhabitants of the suburbs (outside the fourteeti 
regiones), in accordance with the language of his day, when the 
Aurelian wall was already built. If,then, such a promise was made 
to the meretrices lenones exoleti of the suburbs, their numbers must 
have been considerable, and the suburbs, where they formed an 
important part of the population, must have been of considerable 
extent. 

From the amount of the corn supply of Severus, Hirschfeld (p. 
25) concluded that at that time a grcat decrease in the population 
of Rome had already taken place. He supposes that by far the 
largest part of the corn in Rome had bcen sold by the State, since 
the system of taxation in kind left little for private trade (Rodber- 
tus), which, besides, could not hold out against State compctition 
(pp. 23, 33). And since only 75,000 modii daily (27,375,000 yearly) 
were supplied by the canon of Severus, he estimates the total re- 
quirements of Rome at that time at about 30,000,000 modii, which 
would give a population of 625,000 or 714,285. On the other hand, 
according to Rodbertus the amount of the canon frumentarius had 
nothing to do with the population. ‘It was not the general grain 
supply of Rome, but the regular budgetary figure of the State 
grain-quantum, which was kept in view and fixed at Rome for fru- 
mentarian requirements (market department, pauper department, 
institutions) ’. 

Lastly, attempts have repcatedly been made to ascertain the 
population of Rome at that time from the 1790 (1782) domus and 
46,602 (44,171) insulae mentioned in the description of the city 
written between 312 and 315 (?). Wietersheim (pp. 251-265), who 
thinks that insulae must mean not only whole houses, but also parts 
of houses separated by walls up to the top, arrives at a population 
of 1,400,000 to 1,450,000. Marquardt (StV, ii?, 125) says: ‘In 
1872 in Paris one house was occupied by 28-84, in Beilin in 1871 by 
57:14 persons ; reckoning 29 to a house in Rome, this gives 1,332,657 
inhabitants, with 57, 2,619,321 ; taking an average of 35, we should 
get 1,003,335 '. But it is evident that all conclusions drawn from 
the number of persons living in the houses of modern large cities as 
to the number living in those of Rome are more than problematical 
(Póhlmann, p. 22). Besides, the meaning of insulae in the descrip- 
tion of the city cannot be settled with certainty. Jordan (Topo- 
graphie, i, 543) arrives at the result, that it is impossible to consider 
them as anything but houses. On the other hand, O. Richter 
(Insula in Hermes, 1885, pp. 91-100) defines them as ' the blocks of 
dwelling-houses (amongst which entire houses might be included), 
regarded administratively as a whole, which existed in the time of 
Constantine; that is to say, a conception which cannot be repre- 
sented topographically '. Beloch (p. 408) considers them to be 
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' separated family apartments, somewhat corresponding to the fire- 
places (fuochi) of medieval Italian statistics '. 

The statement of Olympiodorus in Photius (Bibliotheca, pp. 59, 30— 
33) on the corn requirements of Rome soon after 410 (Hirschfeld, 
Ppp. 26, 37) is too uncertain to be utilized. In 500 Rome appears 
to have been very deserted ; for at that time Theodoric gave populo 
Romano et pauperibus annonas singulis annis, centum viginti milia 
modios (Anon. Valesii; Ammianus Marcellinus, ed. Wagner and 
Erfurdt, p. 622): at the earlier rate of distribution 120,000 modii 
would only have been enough for 2,000 persons. 

The most recent investigator of the subject (J. Beloch, Die Bevol- 
kerung der griechisch-rómischen Welt, pp. 392—413), who regards all 
previous attempts to settle the population of Rome as ' lamentable ' 
failures, arrives at the result that for the year 5 B.c. it may be esti- 
mated at 800,000 in round numbers (without Ostia), and that it 
remained practically stationary to the time of Diocletian (pp. 404, 
394. 412). This result is based mainly on the assumption that the 
superficial area of 1,230 hectares surrounded by the Aurelian wall 
is not only almost equal in circumference to the fourteen regiones 
of Augustus, but was not essentially increased in all later enlarge- 
ments of the city (p. 404) ; whereas as early as the time of Vespasian 
it was wider in circumference, and, consequently, its superficial area 
was considerably greater, and still further increased in later times. 
The number of the recipients of corn (320,000), for which a total 
population of 800,000 appears far too low, is explained by Beloch 
as including the inhabitants of the Campagna within a radius of 
perhaps 20 or 30 miles: ‘ Wemay assume that the proletariate, to 
a distance of about 40 kilometres, regularly poured into Rome for 
the distributions of corn, and were consequently included in the 
lists of those who had a claim to it. A circle described round Rome 
with a radius of 40 kilometres extends to Caere, Ostia, Ardea, Veli- 
trae, Praeneste, Tibur, Cures, Soracte, and Lacus Sabatinus' (p. 
402). But for several reasons it is inconceivable that the mere influx 
of the inhabitants of these places entitled them to be put on the 
lists of the recipients. Not only would the feeding of the country 
population at the cost of the State have been as useless an expendi- 
ture as the feeding of the proletariate of the capital was an im- 
perative necessity ; but only the latter could be called plebs Romana 
and urbana by Augustus (RGDA?, 59, 1; Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 
461,2). These indications are alone sufficient to show the impossi- 
bility of Beloch's assumption, and therefore of his estimate as a 
whole. The statement of Aurelius Victor, that the supply of corn 
from Egypt under Augustus amounted to 20,000,000 modii is to all 
appearance derived from an official source; but it is rejected by 
Beloch, who quite arbitrarily assumes that Victor has ' evidently ' 
confused it with the total supply of corn and has stated the amount 
in round numbers (p. 411, 2). Lastly, Beloch's view, that the popu- 
lation of Rome remained stationary for three centuries, is contrary 
to all analogies. Certainly, as he observes (p. 393), the situation 
of Rome was unfavourable, living dear, the climate unhealthy, and 
only factitious causes raised it to the rank of a great city. But this 
is the case to a greater degree in St. Petersburg, whose population, 
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notwithstanding, rose from 191,846 (including soldiers) in 1784 to 
320,000 in 1826, and 532,241 in 1852. 


VI. ON THE USE or VEHICLES IN ROME. 
(Vol. I, p. 20, l. 4.) 


THE republican regulations as to the use of vehicles in the city 
remained. unaltered under the empire, except that as a rule women 
were no longer permitted to drive (Mommsen, StR, i*, 378, 3). 
Caesar's municipal law of 709 forbade the use of vehicles in the 
streets of Rome, during the first ten hours of the day, starting from 
sunrise, t.e. at the time when pedestrian traffic was greatest. Excep- 
tions were made in the case of conveyances used: (1) for public 
buildings, temples, and house-breaking; (2) by certain persons 
(the Vestals, the rex sacrorum, the flamines at public sacrifices, and 
generals at a triumph ; the privilege of the Vestals was subsequently 
bestowed upon some of the empresses) ; (3) at public games, speci- 
ally the circus procession ; (4) in the case of conveyances which had 
arrived in the city during the night, but only if they were empty 
or were used for the removal of public rubbish (Póhlmann, p. 131 ; 
cp. Marquardt, Rom. Privati., ii*, 729). 

This regulation, which limited the conveyance of all heavy loads 
(especially material for private buildings) and (with few exceptions) 
personal carriage traffic to the time before sunrise or the two last 
hours of the day, appears to have continued in force during the 
first two centuries ; at least, I am not aware of any authority against 
this. Caligula's order to those who brought the news of the sup- 
posed conquest of Britain—ut vehiculo ad forum usque et curiam 
pertenderent—is evidently reported by Suetonius as an act of madness 
(Caligula, 44). Where heavily loaded carts are spoken of as passing 
through the city by day, there is no doubt that they were employed 
on public buildings, for which there was such a mania at that time. 
Such are the following passages. 


festinat calidus mulis gerulisque redemptor, 
torquet nunc lapidem nunc ingens machina tignum, 
tristia robustis luctantur funera plaustris. 

(Horace, Epp., ti, 2, 72). 


Alfenus libro II Digestorum (Digg., ix, 2, 52 [53] §2): In clivo 
Capitolino duo plaustra onusta mulae ducebant; prioris plaustri 
muliones conversum plaustrum humeris sublevabant, quo facile 
mulae ducerent, [inter] superius plaustrum cessim ire coepit, et 
quum muliones qui inter duo plaustra fuerunt e medio exiissent, 
posterius plaustrum a priore percussum retro redierat et puerum 
cujusdam obtriverat ; dominus pueri consulebat cum quo se agere 
oporteret. (Here humeris sublevabant is a conj. of C. W. Miller: 
F? has fiostrumori subi.: but see Mommsen's note). Plutarch, 
Galba, 8, 4: 'Amóror é twa Tar KarnyopiKay dvarpéparyres ápá£as 
ABopdpous extyayor. Juvenal, 3, 254: 
longa coruscat 


serraco veniente abies, atque altera pinum 
plaustra vehunt ; nutant alte populoque minantur. 
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nam si procubuit, qui saxa Ligustica portat 
axis et eversum fudit super v mE montem, 
quid superest de corporibus ? 


Accordingly, when Hadrian vehicula cum ingentibus sarcinis urbem 
ingredi prohibuit (Vita, 22), this absolute prohibition (later than the 
above passage, written under Trajan) has nothing to do with the 
law, as Dirksen observes (Civilist. Abhandlungen, p. 278). But the 
conveyance of enormous loads was not forbidden out of any con- 
sideration for pedestrians, who might have been injured just as 
much by smaller ones, but because of the dangerous effect of the 
shaking on houses, pavements, and cloacae. Cicero, Pro Scauro, 22, 
45: quum diceres—in privatam domum vectas esse tantas moles, 
ut satis dari damni infecti coegerit redemptor cloacarum, quum in 
Palatium plaustris extraherentur. This passage is quoted by Pliny 
(Nat. Hist., xxxv, 6; xxxvi, 106), where the indestructibility of the 
cloacae is extolled: trahuntur moles superne tantae, non succum- 
bentibus cavis operis, etc. Pliny, Panegyricus, 51: non ut ante 
immanium transvectione saxorum urbis tecta quatiuntur: stant 
securae domus, nec jam templa nutantia. These dangers were cvi 

dently the origin of Hadrian's prohibition, the details of which we 
do not know. In the general terms in which it is stated, it is mean- 
ingless: for there were some enormous loads which could not be 
divided, e.g. monoliths. Hadrian himself had the colossus of Nero 

rted by 24 elephants (Vita, 19). 

As far as I know, there is no trace of vehicles being used by any 
one in Rome during the first two centuries (apart from the excep- 
tions specified in the lex Julia and later). On the contrary, the 
lines of Juvenal (iii, 236) : 

redarum transitus arto 
vicorum inflexu et stantis convicia mandrae 
eripient somnum Druso vitulisque marinis, 


show that the use of the redae was limited to the night. They are 
travellers' vehicles, arriving, departing, or passing through the city. 
Juvenal (vii, 179: anne serenum expectet spargatque luto jumenta 
recenti ?) refers to a drive in the open country, not in the streets of 
the city. The guests, whom Domitian terrified by a pretended 
funeral banquet, were sent away rois ud» oxfjuact, rovs 66 popelois rapadous 
(Dio, Ixvii, 9): Lucius Verus (Vita, 5) provided his guests with 
vehicula cum mulabus et mulionibus cum juncturis argenteis, ut 
ita de convivio redirent: in both cases after the tenth hour of the 
day. Apart from this, however, it may be supposed that the em- 
paors did not always trouble themselves about the regulation. 

statement in Philostratus (A poll. Tyan., viii, 7, p. 133, 53 ed. 
Kayser), referring to Domitian’s informers, Tò pèr iwworpojeiv 
atrovs kår) fevyaw eis rh» dyopdy éxxvxAeia0a« XevxGv is of no weight, 
except for Philostratus' own time. Galen expressly testifies that no 
one drove in Rome (ed. K. xi, p. 299, where he relates that a rich 
man drove from his house in the suburbs to the place é@@a rov 
éxnudrum ávoBalrew elci» elbu uiva). When Annia Faustina, daughter 
of Marcus Annius Libo (consul 128; Borghesi, Œuvres, iii, 224) 
drove to visit the sick Commodus at the third hour of the day 
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(Galen, De praenot. ad Epig., xii, ed. K. xiv, p. 661), she prob- 
ably enjoyed this privilege as related to the imperial house. 

Plautianus (A.D. 205) appears to be the first person mentioned 
as using a carriage in Rome. According to Dio (Ixxvi, 4), when 
summoned by Severus (certainly at a very late hour of the day), 
oðrws hwelxOn—dore ras Nuóvovs Tas dyovcas avrür resev év TQ TaAariq. 
Possibly a carriage was at that time one of the distinctions of the 
praefectus praetorio, as later of the high imperial officials generally 
(Bethmann-Hollweg, Hdb. d. Civilproc., p. 59, 20). But there is 
no doubt that at the beginning of the third century it was by no 
means unusual for private persons to drive in Rome. Soon afterwards, 
theuseofa carriagedecorated withsilver (Vita L. Veri, 5, quoted above) 
appears to have been a regular privilege of the senatorial order : 
Alexander Severus, Vita, 43, carrucas Romae et redas senatoribus 
omnibus ut argentatas haberent permisit; interesse Romanae 
dignitatis putans ut his tantae urbis senatores vectarentur: Aure- 
lian, Vita, 46, dedit praeterea potestatem ut argentatas privati carrucas 
haberent (i.e. allowed them to use them in Rome, for permission 
was not needed for outside), quum antea aerata et eborata vehicula 
fuissent. Perhaps the alteration is to be attributed to the influence 
of Orientalism. In Ammianus' description (xiv, 6) the enormous 
carriages (carrucae solito altiores) and the dangerous driving in the 
city are prominent features. 

In the other imperial towns the regulation was no doubt frequently 
transgressed.! Claudius issued an edict to remind travellers to pass 
through the towns of Italy on foot or in a sedan-chair or litter 
(Suetonius, Claudius, 25). Yet Seneca, writing under Nero, men- 
tions the rattling of carriages passing through (Epp., 56, essedas 
transcurrentes) as one of the causes of the unceasing noise at Baiae. 
Riding in large towns was again forbidden by Hadrian (Vita, 22), 
riding and driving by Marcus Aurelius (Vita, 23), and Aurclian 
(Vita, 5) before his accession, although wounded, did not venturc 
to enter Antioch in a carriage (quia invidiosum ¢unc erat vehiculis 
in civitate uti), but rode on horseback. Certainly, however, the 
imperial /egati at that time used carriages in their provinces: ex 
quo factum ut in vehiculo etiam legati sederent qui antea pedibus 
ambulabant (Severus, 2). Artemidorus, who seems to have written 
under Commodus (ed. Reifferscheid, praef., p. vii), speaks of riding 
in towns as a peculiar privilege of free men, but the reference is 
certainly to processions: according to the same passage, the use 
of carriages was confined to the priestesses: Onetrocritica, i, 50: 
pnu è dya00» edevOdpas yivactiv dua kal wapOdvas wrovelas TÒ did 
wodews ápua ddXavvew. "Ayabas yàp iepwotvas avrais mepurowirat. Tevixpaîs 
5¢ wopvelay TÒ did wodews ixwdjecOar wpoayopever’ Sovros be eAevOepiary, 
ldo» yap éXev0£pows TÒ did wzédeww Urmeew. According to Philostratus 
(Vit. Soph., ii, 10, 2) the sophist Hadrianus, the successor of Herodes 


! At Pompeii the remains of a stable have been found on the high road before the gate 
of Herculaneum. The stationes of the cistaris (cab-drivers, who carried travellers) were 
certainly always before the gates. In an inscription from Cales (CIL, x, 4660) a clivus 
is mentioned as paved ab Janu (ssc) ad cisiarios port[ae] Stellatinae ; at Pompeii extra 
portam Stabianam, CIL, x, 1064, viam a milliario ad cisiarios, qua territorium est Pom- 
peianorum (consequently outside the city). 
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Atticus in the chair of oratory at Athens drove to hislectures. The 
anecdote (Philogelos, 138) of a centurion of Sidon, who wanted 
to have a man punished for driving through the market, may be- 
long to a later date; driving through the market places probably 
continued to be forbidden, when it was allowed in the streets. 


VII. Roma AUREA, AETERNA, SACRA. 
(Vol. I, p. 29, 1. 6.) 
OF course aurea was never an Official epithet. Ovid, A.A., iii, 113: 
simplicitas rudis ante fuit: nunc aurea Koma est et domiti magnas 
possidet orbis opes. Martial, ix, 59, 1: in septis Mamurra diu 
multumque vagatus, hic ubi Roma suas aurea vexat opes. Vita 
Prscen. Nig., 12 (a translation of a Greek epigram): hunc reges, 
hunc gentes amant, hunc aurea Roma. Ausonius, Cl. urb., 1: 
Prima urbes inter, Divum domus, aurca Roma. Juvenc., Libri 
evang. iv, praef. 2: aurea Roma. (Cp. Jordan, Topogr., ii, 374, 425). 

Of the other two epithets (Wilmanns, Ex. Inscr. Ind., p. 454; 
Tibull., ii, 5, 23, Romulus aeternae nondum firmaverat urbus moe- 
nia) aeterna became official under Hadrian, who built the temple 
Venus and Roma (Preller, R.M., ii*, 356, dedicated on the founda- 
tion day of the city, April 21st), of which there are coins with the 
legend VRBS ROMA AETERNA (Roma sedens in templo d. glo- 
bum s. hastam ; Eckhel, D.N., vi, 510 f.). 

According to Jordan (Forma Urbis, p. 8) Rome was called sacrain 
the sense in which that word was applied toeverything connected with 
the emperor and his household (Hirschfeld, VG, 96, 1) under Severus, 
who ' stamped it as the imperial city both in reality and name’ 
(Hirschfeld, 174, 1). The oldest official inscription in which the 
epithet is found (VRBI SACRAE REG. XIIII; CIL, vi, 1030, 
Jordan, F.U., 1) belongs to his reign. The coin referred to by Preller 
(R.M.!, 709, 1) on which Severus is called sacerdos urbis (which 
would be hardly conceivable if this were the origin of the name) is 
a forgery (Jordan, ib., and on Preller, R.M., ii, 358, 2). In Africa 
(Cirta, Thamugadis) there are municipal sacerdotes urbis of high 
rank; also in Noricum and Pannonia (Jordan, ib., ii, 355, 2). Cer- 
tainly this cult may have been first introduced into the provinces 
under the Severi ; perhaps the title urbs sacra first became official 
at that time. But it already occurs in the inscription of a corn- 
dealer at Praeneste of the year 136 (CIL, xiv, 2852, 12: notus in 
urbe sacra),! and thus may have come into existence as early as the 
building of the temple of Venus and Roma. 


VIII. THE Orriciaris A RariowiBUsS, A LissLLIS, AB EPisTULIS, 


(Vol. I, p. 34, l. 17.) 
THAT these three offices were considered of far greater importance in 
the second century than in the first is most clearly shown by the 
rank of those who held them and the offices which they previously 


! Also in the epitaph of L. Nerusius Mithres (CIL, ix, 4796,1. 6). On the occasion 
of Circus games in ber, 196: «at pera Tovro THY '"Peuxv xat Bagıàiĝa xai 
Af &rarov óvouágerres ' néxp. FOTE TO.aUTa máG Xouev ;' éxpa£ar (Dio, Ixxv, 4. 
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or subsequently filled. I shall accordingly give a list, as far as 
possible in chronological order, of the officials in question for this 
period, so far as they are known to me, together with a statement 
of other offices held by them as mentioned in inscriptions or else- 
where, so far as is necessary. A number of corrections and additions 
to this and the previous edition, for which I am indebted to my friend 
Otto Hirschfeld, are enclosed in square brackets and signed H. The 
nature of these offices (and also of the a studiis, a cognitionibus, a 
memoria) has been exhaustively investigated by Ed. Cuq, in his 
Mémoire sur le Consilium Principis d'Auguste à Dioclétien (in the 
Mémoires présentés par divers savants a l'académie des inscriptions, 
tom. ix, 1884, pp. 311-503; cp. especially pp. 356—401). 


(a) A Rationibus. 


There is no evidence of this title under Augustus ; it first appears 
under Tiberius as the name of a subordinate official of the imperial 
household. It was borne by the directors of the central office for 
the administration of the imperial finance, which had certainly 
existed since the beginning of the empire (Mommsen, StR, ii*, 2, 
IOOI, I), but was first raised by Claudius' freedman Pallas to be 
one of the most important and influential court offices. Hadrian 
made it one of the equestrian procuratorships, and its holders (now 
called Procuratores a rationibus), though now and again freedmen, 
regularly assumed the highest position amongst the equestrian pro- 
curators, both as regards rank and salary. They had an assistant 
of lower rank and a considerable number of officials, for the most 
part freedmen (cp. Hirschfeld, VG, 30-33, where also the known 
subordinate officials of the office a rationibus are given). 

Inscriptions of the second half of the second century also mention 
the title procurator summarum rationum, who is certainly not identi- 
cal with the Procurator a rationibus, as assumed by Marquardt (StV, 
ii*?, 308).! Hirschfeld thinks that it refers to the sub-director of 
the fiscal administration, upon whom Marcus Aurelius poot 
bestowed a higher rank and a more honourable title. he title 
procurator a rationibus must have been replaced not much later by 
that of rationalis (xa@odxés), commonly used in the third century 
for the superintendent of the fisc (Hirschfeld, pp. 33-40). 

In enumerating the officials a rationibus I ignore the subordinate 
officials (for these see Hirschfeld, VG, 32 f.; CIL, vi, 8417-8431). 
All those to whose names the simple a rationibus is added (without 
being particularized as adjutor, tabularius, and the like) must be 
regarded as supreme directors, in the absence of definite reasons to 
the contrary. 

Antemus Ti. Caesaris Aug. l. a rationibus accensus delat. ab Aug. 
CIL, vi, 8409 (Mommsen, S/R, i*, 336, 1). 

Ti. Claudius Aug. l. Actiacus a rationi(b). Doni, vii, 139, p. 900 
= CIL, vi, 8412. 

Ti. Claudius Felix Aug. l. a rationibus. Orelli, 4377 =CIL, vi, 
8413. Hardly identical with the well-known procurator of Judaea, 


1 [This is clear from the fact that the proc. summ. rat. is promoted to the ab epist. lat. 
(CIL, vi, 1564). No importance need be attached (Marquardt, 308, 5) to Greek names 
af the office in Jiterature and inscriptions. H.] 
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who is called Claudius Felix by Suidas, s. Claudius and Zonaras, vi, 
I5, but by Tacitus, Hist., v, 9, Antonius Felix (so Henzen, 5404 ; 
cp. Nipperdey on Tacitus, Ann., xi, 29, vii, 54, and Josephus, Ant. 
Jud., xviii, 6, 6; xx, 7, 1. HJ. 

Ti. Claudius Aug. l. Abascantus a rationibus. Grut., 588, 2 — 
CIL, vi, 8411. 

M. Antonius Antoniae Augustae l. Pallas (Mommsen, Index Plin.) 
a rationibus under Claudius and Nero till 55 (died 62) ; see schol. 
Probi ad Juv.,i, 108. The inscription (CIL, vi, 2, 11965) : dis mani- 
bus Antonius Asclepiades Pallantis l. fecit sibi et Juliae Philumene 
conjugi carissimae, found on the Via Tiburtina, where the monument 
of Pallas stood (Pliny, Epp., vii, 29) is rightly referred to him by 
Matranga (Bull. dell’ inst. arch., 1853, p. 136). The names Antonius 
and Julia also point to the first century, to the end of which the 
letters and relief a to belong. On the other hand, Borghesi 
identified him with M. Antonius Pallas, cos. suff. 167, perhaps be- 
cause Pallas is called a freedman of Claudius by Suetonius and 
Zonaras. 

Carpus Aug. l. Pallantianus (Orelli, 1797) was adjutor of Claudius 
Athenodorus praef. annonae (Orelli, 3200 — CIL, vi, 8470), pro- 
bably under Nero; cp. Hirschfeld, Getreideverwaltung in Philologus, 
xxix, p. 28; CIL, xiv, 2833 [M. Antonius Pallantis 1l. Nobilis] with 
the note). 

Claudius Etruscus' father, perhaps the successor of Pallas, ap- 
parently administered the office under Domitian and died about 91. 

Atticus Aug. l. a rationibus, known from the inscription of his 
wife Claudia Attica (Orelli, 1494 — CIL, x, 6640), found at Nettuno 
and set up in Domitian's eleventh consulship (85). [The same Atticus 
is mentioned in an inscription of the Despuig museum (Bouer, 
Museum D., n. 37 = CIL, vi, 8410): dis manibus Fortunati Attici 
Aug. lib. a rationib. lib. tabular. ctus imp. Caesaris Domitiani 
Aug. Germanic. Atticianus tabular. a rationib. amico carissimo : 
where Fructus is a slave who has passed from the possession of 
Atticus into that of Domitian. H.] An Abascantus Aug. a rat. 
Attic(ianus) CIL, vi, 8408. Epaphra Aug.l. Atticianus 1b. 8451. 

Crescens Aug. l. a rationibus, Spon., Misc. p. 210 = CIL, vi, 8414 
[probably a Flavius or Claudius (Crescens Neronis libertus, Tac., 
Hist., i, 76), as his sister is Flavia Aug. 1. Daphne. H.J. 

The fragment from Ameria in Muratori, 921, 1:. . . l.. a rationi- 
bus, etc. (better in Doni, p. 310, p. 187) is not quite clear; Nero 
seems to be mentioned in it. (The inscription appears to me open 
to grave suspicion. H.] 

Diadumenus Aug. lib. a rationibus Aniceto lib. Fabretti, 477, 
150 = CIL, vi, 8415. No doubt identical with CIL, x, 3347 
penam) Diadumenus a rationib. [according to La Vega's copy 

. A(ug. 1.) arationib. H.]; cp. Lanciani, Acquee acqued., p. 216, 
and Bull. com. d. R. 1886, p. 104, 1158 (lead pipes in the Villa Casali) : 
Diadumeni Aug. (1l. a rationib.] Ti. Claud. Felix f. (On the other hand 
probably different from Orelli, 2946: Diadumeno Aug. l. praeposit. 
ordinato ultro a Divo Tito viii cos. (a.D. 80)—died A.D. 120: cp. 
Murat., 879, 1. HJ. 

Philotimus Aug. l. a ration. CIL, vi, 8416. 

R.L.M. D 
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Later than the time of Hadrian, freedmen as well as knights still 
filled the office. The earliest of the former is 

T. Aurelius Aug. lib. Aphrodisius proc. Aug. a rationibus (Grut., 
371, 2 = CIL, xiv, 2104). As the praenomen shows, he was 
manumitted by Antoninus Pius before the latter’s adoption by 
Hadrian, when Antoninus was still called Titus Aurelius Fulvus. 

Ti. Claudius Secundinus L. Statius Macedonicus (Murat., 690, 
6 = Kellermann, Vigg. 31 = CIL, v, x, 867 [Aquileia]) was praef. 
leg. Tra[janae] and rose from the procuratorship of the provinces 
of Lugdunensis and Aquitania to be proc. a rationibus, and after- 
wards proc. annonae. (Cp. Murat., 915,9. In his inscription CIL, 
v, I, 867 Mommsen supplies proc. provinc. Lugdunens. et Aquitan- 
[icae] arationib. Aug. Rather Aquitan. [proc.] a rationib. Aug: cp. 
Philologus, xxix, 32, 18. A son of this Secundinus is perhaps re- 
ferred to in CIL, vi, 1605. H.]. His date is defined by a lead- 
pipe found at Portus, CIL, xiv, 20083: Imp. Antonini Aug. Pii 
sub cur. Cl. Secundini ra[tion] (rather a ration.) et Anni Phlegontis 
Aug. lib. ex off. Demetri liberti. 

L. Valerius Proculus (according to the inscription on him in 
Malaca, CIL., ii, 1970 = Henzen, 6928; better tb., p. 522) after 
holding various important procuratorships became proc. provin- 
ciarum trium Galliarum, proc. a rationibus Aug. praef. annonae 
praef. Acgypti (the praef. Aegypti is confirmed by Henzen, 7420 e, 
the praef. annonae (in the year 144) by Grut., 255, 1-3; conse- 
quently, according to the analogy of similar equestrian official careers 
the procuratio a rationibus may with certainty be assumed as having 
been held by him). Cp. Hirschfeld, Getreideverwaltung, Philologus, 
xxix, 30, II. 

Dassaeus Rufus, of humble origin, under Marcus Aurelius worked 
his way up by his military ability to the highest equestrian offices 
(Dio, Ixx, 15; Orelli, 3574; cp. Henzen, iii, p. 372 — CIL, vi, 
I599). After having been procurator in several provinces, lastly 
in Belgica and the two Germaniae, he became proc. a rationibus, 
then praefectus annonae or vigilum, praefectus Aegypti (between 
161 and 166), lastly Praef. praetorio. Cp. Hirschfeld as above, p. 31,14 
and VG, p. 226 foll. His immediate successor was perhaps 

Ti. Cl. Vibianus Tertullus CIL, iii, 6574 (Ephesi ad aedem Dianae): 
Te. KA. OverScavdy TéprvANor rà» iml rv 'EXMgruxQv émioro\ay kal TOP 
wad’ dou Aóywv TOv ueylarwr abrokparópur kai Ewrapxor olvylAwy—Specta- 
tus Augg. nn. lib. adjutor tabul. ob merita ejus. 

P. Licinius Papirianus proc. M. Aureli et d. Veri a rationibus, 
CIL, viii, 1641. 

Cosmus Aug. lib., who administered the office, while Bassaeus 
Rufus was praef. praet. At Saepinum (Altilia), where the Bojano 
gate once stood, through which the path (il tratturo) goes, along 
which the sheep are driven back from Apulia into the Abruzzi, there 
is still to be seen the inscription (Mommsen, IRN, 4916 = CIL, ix, 
2438; after 166 A.D., cp. the notes), which contains copies of three 
official letters. The third of these is addressed by Septimianus (lib. 
Aug. adjutor a ration.) to Cosmus: cum conductores gregum 
oviaricorum, qui sunt sub cura tua in re praesenti subinde quereren- 
tur per itinera callium frequenter injuriam se accipere a stationariis 
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et magistratibus Saepino et Boviano eo quod in transitu jumenta 
et pastores, quos conductos habent—dicentes fugitivos esse et 
jumenta abactia habere—retineant et sub hac specie oves quoque 
dominicae sibi pereant in illo tumultu: necesse habuimus etiam 
atque etiam scribere, quietius agerent, ne res dominica detrimentum 
pateretur; et cum in eadem contumacia perseverent, dicentes non 
curaturos se, neque si tu eis scripseris haut fieri rem, rogo, domine, 
si tibi videbitur, indices Bassaeo Rufo et Macrinio Vindici praefectis 
praetorio eminentissimis viris, ut epistulas emittant eosdem ad 
magistratus et stationarios etc. Cosmus accordingly approaches 
a aeff. praet. who in accordance with his desire give instructions 

e officials of Saepinum. The same Cosmus and the same Sep- 
panes (stc) in Murat., 896, 2 = CIL, vi, 455; cp. Hirschfeld, 
VG, p. 159. The inscription is dated . . . I Kal. Octobr. [L. 
Venuleio Apronia]no II et L. Ser[gio Paulo II: 168 a.p.]. As in 
this fragment Cosmus is called a rationibus Augg., the two Augusti 
Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus (died 169) are meant. [The same 
Cosmus on a lead pipe, AdI, 1857, p. 69 (Romae in Aventino = Lan- 
ciani, Acque e acqued., p. 237, 173 ; according to the same, his house 
was in the 13th regio, ib. 303): Cosmi Aug. lib. a rat. H.) His 
immediate successor was perhaps 

Euphrates, who filled the office after 168. Galen, xiv, 4 : $» & 
(M. Antonin.]r»ruaóra dia Tòr Teppavixdy sóxeuov dy Tots wept roy "Iarpor 
xwplais épo wapaurgcanérov Th» dxobyular ékelpyyy. ére? dè To ùrò 
Anunrplov rob dpxidrpou oxevafoudrny dvr lSoror éwyfve:, perà 0áraror aŭro? 
ypáyas Eóppare? ry xa8o0MxQ, Tap’ o0 Trà wpds Tù» civOeow ENáuBavev 
awha $ápuaxa, SyrAGoa Tis airy rapir Tr AauBarórrur córratwadbrokpaT- 
opurhy, xal rvÂóuevos ¿uè 3:4 srarrós abry xarà wdoas ras ovrÜftceus rapa- 
yeyordva:, oxevdfecOar èv éexédevoey úw éno rh» drr(borov. Marcus 
Aurelius was away on the Danube from 168 to 174, during 
which time Galen practised as a physician and was engaged in 
literary work at Rome. This passage seems to show that the proc. 
a rationibus also exercised supervision over the imperial korrea.’ 

ae Achilles was rationalis (i.e. procurator a rationibus) in 

3, according to the edicts addressed by him and (his adjutor) 
Claudius) Perpetuus Flavianus Eutychus to the officials of the 
CHE, vins of public buildings: Wilmanns, Ex. Inscr., 2840 — 
1585 a and b: cp. Hirschfeld as above, p. 36. 
Zosimus. Bronze stamp in the Kircher Museum (unpublished) : 
Zosimi a rationibus. Hirschfeld as above, p. 32, 3. 

Knights of uncertain date :— 

C. Junius Flavianus (Grut., 426, 5 — Or., 3331 — Boissieu, Inscr. 
d. Lyon, p. 240) attained the same office by the same steps. He 
had been ir. mil. leg. VII Gem., a name given to the legion under 
V : Hirschfeld, as above, 32, 17. 

. Petronius Honoratus (CIL, vi, 1625 a and b), after holding 
the military offices, was proc. monet. proc. xx her. proc. prov. Belg. 
et duarum Germaniarum proc. a ration. Aug. praef. ann. praef. 


1 Lurius Lucullus, to whom the answer of Commodus to the complaint of the imperial 
colons of the saltus Burwnitanws is addressed (M ommsen, Hermes, xv, 1880, p. 385 ; CIL., 
viii, 10570, col. iv, 4) was ons a procurator, but the leader of the complainants ( arlowa, 
Róm. Recktsgesch. 


ri, 
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Aegypti (according to Labus in the last years of Marcus Aurelius, 
cp. Franz, CIG, iii, p. 131) pontif. minor; Hirschfeld as above, 31, 
15. [Cf. Roulez, Mém. de l'ac. de Bruxelles, xvii (1843), p. 40. H.) 

L. Julius Julianus (according to Barnabei's reading L. Ve[hil]ius 
G[ratus] Julianus), according to his inscription found in the Tiber, 
after holding several posts as an officer in the Parthian and Germanic 
war (in both of which he distinguished himself) became proc. Aug[g.- 
et] pr[aep.] vexillationis per Achaiam et Macedoniam et in His- 
panias, adversus Castabocas (sic, 178—9) et Mauros rebelles (176—7) ; 
he then held various procuratorships, including one with a mili 
command (last in Britain, 183-4) ; became prefect of the fleets at 
Ravenna (185) and Misenum (186) ; received the office a ration- 
[ibus] 187, the prefecture of the corn supply 188 (between M. 
Petronius Honoratus and M. Aurelius Papirius Dionysius) ; lastly, 
succeeded Cleander as praef. praet. 189, and was put to death by 
Commodus (Hirschfeld, VG, 229, 49 and 52, which with Barnabei 
I regard as identical). See Barnabei, Di un’ epigrafe onoraria a L. 
Julio Juliano, in Notizie degli Scavi, Dicembre 1887. 

Cn. Pompeius Homullus Aelius Gracilis Cassianus Longinus 
(Mur., 735, 4 = Fabr., 128, 47 = Kellermann, Vigg., 36 = CIL, 
vi, 1626), was proc. Aug. prov. Britanniae, proc. provv. Lugdun. 
et Aquitan. before he was proc. a rat. [The inscription is by his 
heirs, and was presumably set up after his death. H.] 

M. Aurelius Julianus. CIL, vi, 1596: Aurelio Juliano a rationi- 
bus et a memoria, cp. Fabretti, 573, 395 (M. Aurelii Juliani a memoria) 
and CIL, xiv, 2463 with the notes; perhaps identical with the simi- 
larly named praefectus praetorio : er IL, v, 4323; Hirschfeld, VG, 
p. 32, 3. He had a villa on the Via Ardeatina (Lanciani, Acque, p. 


4). 

The fragment in Muratori, 768, 5 (wantingin Kellermann) (runs 
according to De Minicis Iscriz. Fermane, p. 215, no. 628 = CIL, 
ix, 5440: Proc. Aug. a rationib.—praef. vig. p. c. d. d. p.; more 
correctly explained in AdI (1839, P. 44) patrono coloniae, etc. H.J]. 

Forged and wrongly read inscriptions: L. Mummius Achaicus 
praef. coh. trib. mil. ab epist. T. Caes. divi Aug. item a rat. etc. 
Grut., 1073, 7 = Orelli, 3567; cp. Henzen, iii, 372. Further, 
Gruter, 414, 8, regarded by Henzen, Jahrb. der Alterthumsfr. im 
Rheinl., xiii, 95 as badly copied (cp. Borghesi, AdI, 1846, p. 319 ff. 
Also Donati, 308, 7; 320, 4; urat., 979, 3 — CIL, vi, 5, 3089 ; 
further, CIL, ii, 396 *, The S peratus M. Nonii a rationibus in 
Gruter, 588, 4 should be (as in POIL. v, 413) Speratus M. Nonii 
Agathonici. H.]. 

Third and fourth centuries :— 

Aurelius Eubulus of Emesa, perhaps libertus, under Elagabalus 
rods ka8óXov Aóyovus éwirerpauuévos (Dio, lxxix, 21): cum plerosque 
eunuchos rationibus et procurationibus praeposuisset Heliogabalus, 
hic illis et veteres sustulit dignitates (Alex. Sev., 23). 

Felicissimus. Fuit sub Aureliano etiam monetariorum bellum, 
Felicissimo rationali auctore . . . monetarii auctore Felicissimo 
ultimo servorum, cui procurationem fisci mandaveram, rebelles 
d ab extulerunt (Awrelian., 37). Cp. Mommsen, De Caeli Saturn. 

, in Nuove Mem. d. Inst., ii, p. 324. 
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Aemilius Victor v(ir) p(erfectissimus) a rat. in the time of Dio- 
cletian. Henzen, notes to 5887 — CIL, vi, 1120. 

Basilius Donatianus v.p. rationalis, same period, ib., 1121. 

Julius Antoninus rationalis under Maximian, CIL, iii, 325. 

Geminius Festus v.par. (vir perfectissimus a rationibus ?) under 
the same, Eph. Epigr., iv, p. 278, 795. 

(The inscription of a procurator a rat. fisc. Constantini Aug. n—, 
Murat., 83, 2 from Ligorio, is not genuine.) 


(b A Libellis 


Hirschfeld, VG, p. 202, 2: the title of a freedman of Tiberius 
acceptor a subscr(iptionibus) (Wilmanns, 384 [= CIL, vi, 5181] 
with note) no doubt corresponds to the a libellis in use after the time 
of Claudius. 

C. Julius Callistus. So he is called in Scribonius. Josephus, 
Antiq., xix, t, 10: KdANoros áweNeóóepos dè fw Tatou «rà. [Neither 
in this lengthy passage nor in Dio, lix, 29 (murder of Caligula: é» 
ols iw & re KáXucros xal 6 Exapxos) is any office spoken of; both 
would probably have mentioned it, if he had held itat the time. H.] 
In Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxvi, 10 he is described as Caesaris Claudii 
libertorum potentia notus. Under Claudius érè rais fíBXos ray 
àġiwgeww  éréraxro, Zonar., 563 D. By a sempstress he had a 
daughter, who became the mother of Nymphidius Sabinus (Plut- 
arch, Galba, 9, 1). (Since, according to Tacitus (Ann., xi, 29), in 
the year 48 Callistus was as powerful as Narcissus and Pallas, who 
were respectively ab epistulis and a rationibus (cp. Ann., xii, 1), he 
evidently still held the office of a libellis at that time. H.) The 
passage in Scribon. Largus, praef. 23: tradendo scripta mea latina 
medicinalia deo nostro Caesari—divinis manibus laudando conse- 
crasti does not justify the conjecture of Bücheler (Conjectanea in 
Rhein. Mus., xxxv, 327), that he was also a studiis. His predecessor 
was perhaps 

Polybius, also a studiis (Sueton., Claud., 28), a libellis according to 
Seneca (Cons. ad Polyb., 6, 5; cp. 5,2). Seneca's treatise was com- 
posed before 44 : Jonas, De ordine librorum L. Annaei Senecae philo- 
sophi, p. 30. He was put to death at the instigation of Messa- 
lina, whose lover he had been, in 47 or 48 (Dio, lx, 31, Tillemont, 
H.d.E.,i, p. 374). A Ti. Claudius Polybianus occurs in CIL, vi, 2, 
12402. 

Doryphorus (róv rà rijs dpx?s fiBMa diéwovra, Dio, lxi, 5), the 
successor of Callistus, one of the most powerful freedmen of Nero and 
his boon companion (Sueton., Nero, 29), was said to have been 
poisoned (in 62) for having opposed the marriage of Nero and 
Poppaea (Tac., Ann., xiv, 65). His successor was probably 

Epaphroditus (a libellis, Suetonius, Nero, 49), who assisted Nero 
to take his life, for which he was executed by Domitian (Sueton., 
Domit., 14; Dio, lxvii, 14—according to Dio's chronology this was 
a year before Domitian was murdered). He is sometimes men- 
tioned by Epictetus (Diss., i, 1, 20; i, 19, 16; 1, 26, 11), who was his 
slave. The Epaphroditus, to whom Josephus dedicated his Anti- 
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quities and Autobiography, must bea different person, since in ch. 
65 of the latter work the death of Agrippa II (101) is assumed ; see 
S. Paret, Des Joseph. Gesch. des jüdischen Krieges, introd. p. 23. The 
identification of an Epaphroditus Aug. |. a cubiculo, whose vilicus 
Atticus had a certain Claudia Prima as coniubernalis (Lanciani, 
Miscell. epigr. in Bull. com. d. R., v, 1877, p. 172, 153), with the freed- 
man of Nero is at least doubtful. 

Entellus (ò rà ris dpxiüs BigMa diéwwv, Dio, lxvii, 15), under 
Domitian, is mentioned by Dio (not by Suetonius) as having taken 
part in the conspiracy against the emperor. Martial (viii, 68) sang 
the praises of his glasshouses. M. Ulpius Aug. lib. Cladus Entel- 
lianus occurs in Wilmanns, 286. 

Dis manibus T. Fl. Capitolini Hermes Aug. lib. a libellis et Flavia 
Irene parentes filio dulcissimo v. a. viii. m. v., CIL, vi, 8614; also 
(8615-8617) the inscriptions of some subordinate officials. 

Only three equites of the second century are known to me as having 
held this office. T. Haterius Nepos, according to his inscription 
(Borghesi, AdI, 1846, p. 313 [GEwvres, v, p. 3] = Henzen, 6947), 
after holding the military offices, was first censitor Brittonum Ana- 
vionens. (an unknown people; but cp. BdI, 1867, p. 40), then proc. 
Aug. Armeniae major. (between 114 and 117), ludi magni, heredita- 
tium, a censibus, a libellis Aug., praef. vigilum, praef. Aegypti. 
He held the last office 126 A.D. ; consequently, the a libellis pro- 
bably at the beginning of Hadrian's reign. 

Mommsen’s earlier view (StR, ii*, 1, 398) that a libellis may have 
been the first century term for the office later called a censibus, 
appears incompatible with this inscription (to say nothing of the 
difference of the two offices) ; the same may be said of Marquardt's 
view (StV, ii*, 217) that a libellis et a censibus denoted only one 
office. The combination of the two (so also in the fragment CIL, 
iii, 259 [Ancyra] . . . a libellis et c[(ensibus]) is explained by Hirsch- 
feld (VG, 18, 4) by thefact that the head of the census department 
would be best informed as to the circumstances of the petitioners 
and the justice of their claims, which certainly in part had reference 
to taxation. Mommsen, in his most recent explanation (StR, iii, 
490), that the department a censibus was a subdivision of the office 
a libellis, dealing with requests for admission into the equestrian 
order and the senate (in which evidence of property was of especial 
importance), leaves it undccided, ' whether the title a censibus ct 
libellis belongs to the whole department usually called a libellis, or 
how the titles a libellis and a censibus are related to each other ’. 
[It is certainly very probable that, even if the two offices were 
different, a close connexion existed between them, and they were 
often managed by the same chief director. H.] 

C. Julius Celsus (Boissieu, Inscr. de Lyon, vii, p. 246 — Henzen, 
6929), having been procurator in several provinces, lastly in Lug- 
dunensis and Aquitania, became a libellis et censibus ; as an honour 
to him, his son wasin amplissimum ordinem ab imp. Antonino Pio 
allectus. 

M. Aurelius Dionysius Papirius. Marini, Alti d. fr. Arv., p. 798 
= Franz, CIG, iii, 5895: M. Aùpń\ov llaxipir Aiovúsiov roy kpár- 
ur Tor kal érbotóraror Exapxoy Alyvsr[ov] xal Exopxor eiOerlas, éw? Biper- 
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Oie[»] xal dvayvwsewr trou ZeBaaroU ! &rap(xor] óxauarw» xai Guvanvaeur 
ra[x0érra] xai sep riy d&Aajuríar ési[Tnóeior] cbpSovr\d» re roô XZegaaroü 
(Mommsen, SiR, ii*, 2, 1031, 2). Perhaps the inscription in Orelli, 
2648 = CIL, x, 6662: [a libellis imp. Commodi ?] Pii Felicis Aug. 
ducenario praef. vehicul. a copis Aug. per viam Flaminiam centenario 
consiliario Aug., etc. (cp. Hirschfeld, VG, p. ror, 1), refers to the same 

rson. Franz considered him identical with the prac}. annonae 

ionysius Papirius, who was put to death in 189 (Dio, lxxii, 12-14) : 
on the other hand, Henzen (AdI, 1857, p. 97) has pointed out, that 
the praefectura annona preceded the praefectura Acgypti. Sie- 
vers (Philologus, xxvi, p. 42), who maintains the identification, 
assumes a degradation of Dionysius from the praefectura Aegypti 
to the praefectura annonae, to which the passage in Suidas (s.v. 
€\addpnoe) might refer: ADuarós. à 06 KAMarÓpos éAoidópyae rà» Üxaror 
rips €» Aiyvary ápx fis cwupduyr, kal rapadve: abroy THs dpxijs ovOcr ddixotrra. 
That such a degradation, although certainly extremely rare, was 
by no means impossible, is proved by the case (quoted by Hirsch- 
feld, p. 28) of Arrius Varus praef. annonae in 71 : Varus praetorianis 
praepositus vim atque arma retinebat. eum Mucianus pulsum loco, 
ne sine solacio ageret, annonae praefecit. Consequently, thcre is 
no doubt of the identity of the Dionysius Papirius of the inscription 
and of Dio; cp. Hirschfeld, p. 32, and VG, p. 269, 5. 

If none of the above appears to have risen higher than the frae- 
fectura Aegypti, this is either accidental or the inscriptions are prc- 
vious to the end of their career. Papinianus, who was magister 
libellorum under Severus, as is well known, afterwards became 
praefectus praetorio. Similarly, under Alexander Severus, Ulpian, 
after holding the office a libellis (cp. Hirschfeld, p. 33); also C. 
Caelius Saturninus, whose inscription is discussed by Mommsen in 
the Nuove mem. d. Inst. [Other evidence of the office of magister 
libellorum : Henzen, 6518 — CIL, vi, 1628: praef. vigil.—magistro 
a li(bellis ma)gistro a ce(nsibis). Orelli, 2352 — CIL, vi, 510: 
magister libellorum et cognit. sacrar. Gruter, 151, 6 — CIL, xii, 
1524: ex magistro scrinii libellorum. Digg., prooem. § 9: magister 
sacrorum libellorum et imperialium cognitionum. Aurelius Arca- 
dius Charisius magister libellorum (fourth cent.) Digg.,i, 11. A sub- 
director in the beginning of the third century, Fabretti, 689, 107 
= CIL, vi, 180: dedication to Caracalla, Geta Julia Aug. by An- 
tonius (?) lib. proximus a libellis. Gruter, 587, 7 — CIL, vi, 8615: 
M. Aurelio Aug. lib. Tertio a libellis adjutori. Other subordinate 
officials in Cuq, Le consilium principis, p. 370. Gruter, 587, 8 
= CIL, vi, 5n. 3245 * isnot genuine. Similarly Orelli, 3215 = CIL, 
vi, 5 n. 3379* : M. Caecilius Paullinus a libellis fisci f. H.] 


! Mommsen (StR, ii*, 926, 1 but not in ed. 3) takes ¿mì ALBA. xai aray. to be one office 
— a hbelhs : vcra S cud Le magister sacr. ccgn. (Dibitothéques des écoles françaises, 
xxi [1881), p. 108). Bücbeler, Conjectanea in Rhet. Mus., xxxvii, 328 takes (certainly 
wrongly) ex avayv. to mean a studiis. Hirschfeld understands by it a rcttatsonibus 
Augusti, $.e. the official whose duty it was to draw up the addresses to be delivered by 
the emperor (cp. Dirksen, Manuale, s.v. recitare. c.g. oratio D. Marci quam in castris 
praetoriis recitavit), perhaps an extension of the duties of the department a libellis intro- 
duced under Marcus Aurelius. 
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(c) Ab Epistulis. 


The treatise of Egger, Observations historiques sur la fonction de 
secrétaire des princes chez les anciens (Paris, 1858), did not become 
known to me until after the first edition of this section had appeared. 
I am indebted to it for some supplementary remarks, which I have 
always acknowledged. 


I. Before Hadrian. 


Justin, xliii, 5, 11: Trogus . . . dicit. . . patrem quoque sub 
C. Caesare militasse epistularumque et legationum, simul et anuli 
curam habuisse. 

This office is not the same as that of an imperial private secretary. 
As Hirschfeld observes (VG, 202, 3), it is the latter that is meant 
by Suetonius, when he says that Augustus ' ofhcium epistularum 
detulit’ to Horace. He wrote to Maecenas (Suetonius, Vit. Horat.) : 
ante ipse scribendis (O. Jahn, Philologus, xxviii, 10: rescribendis, 
comparing Sueton., Aug., 45, epistulis legendis ac rescribendis ; 
rather rescribendo) epistulis amicorum sufficiebam, nunc occupatis- 
simus et infirmus Horatium nostrum a te cupio abducere: veniet 
ergo ab ista parasitica mensa ad hanc regiam, et nos in scribendis 
epistulis juvabit. Regiam (which Mommsen, StR, ii*, 2, 764, 4 
considers a clerical error) is in my opinion unobjectionable, if it be 
regarded as a humorous expression (like parasiticam derived from 
the palliata): Hirschfeld's suggestion rectam does not seem to me 
even possible. Augustus' will was partly written by his freedmen 
Hilario and Polybius (Sueton., Aug., 101); Polybius read it before 
the senate (Dio, lvi, 32). [Polybius Divi Aug. 1l, Gruter, 75, 9 
= CIL, xiv, 3539. H.J 

From the time of its institution, the office was held by freedmen 
till the second half of the first century. It is in itself very probable 
that from the beginning it was divided into Greek and Latin depart- 
ments. In spite of this division, however, the supreme control (at 
least after the time of Claudius, when these three court offices first 
acquired their great importance) was evidently in the hands of a 
single director ; this is proved by the high position which Narcissus 
held together with Callistus and Pallas and could only hold as ex- 
clusive head of his office, and from the fact that Abascantus under 
Domitian carried on the correspondence with both the Greek and 
Latin speaking provinces. On the other hand, in the second cen- 
tury each oí the two departments appears to have been constituted 
an independent office, perhaps by Hadrian; the fact that in that 
century officials were called ab epistulis without any further addi- 
tion is by no means a proof of the contrary ; for it can hardly be 
doubted that not only the heads, but also the subordinate officials— 
adjutores, proximi (CIL, xiv, 2815), tabularii, scriniarii (CIL, x, 527), 
ab epistulis (cp. Cuq, p. 391)—were called simply ab epistulis for the 
sake of brevity. One Libanus Caesaris vern. ab epistulis, who died 
in his seventeenth year (Gruter, 586, 7 — CIL, vi, 8597), was no 
doubt only a subordinate. 

Although in the second century also freedmen exceptionally held 
the office ab epistulis (i.e. apparently as heads), this may be explained 
Írom the fact that the division of the office into two independent 
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bureaus had diminished the importance of each of the latter. But 
probably Hadrian’s rule of filling these offices only by members of 
the equestrian order was on occasion arbitrarily departed from. 
Perhaps we should also hear of freedmen a /ibellis in the second cen- 
tury, if we had more inscriptions relating to the holders of this office. 
The fragmentary inscription (CIL, vi, 3836) of a person unknown, 
of praetorian rank (at earliest belonging to the third century), who 

ed the Greek department, is unique. It concludes (in de- 
scending scale): [misso] ad juniores legendos per Aemiliam ab 
epistulis Graecis cur. Ocriculanorum praetori quaestori. 

The ab epistulis in the first century, so far as they are known from 
inscriptions, have already for the most part been enumerated by 
Borghesi (AdI, 1846, p. 324). Those who were undoubtedly sub- 
ordinate officials I shall not notice here. The inscriptions of the 
city of Rome are now to be found in CIL, vi, 8596-8613. 

[C. Julius Styrax ab epist. lat. Murat., p. 926, 21 = CIL, vi, 
pt. 5, n. 864 *. Titulus a Ligorio interpolatus. H.J 

Januarius Caesaris Aug. ab epistulis. Gud., p. 199, 10 = Spon., 
Miscell., p. 205 — CIL, vi, 8596. 

[Gruter, 578, 6 = Orelli, 2437 = Mommsen, IRN, 6851 = CIL, 
vi, pt. 5, n. 963 *, 964 * : Agriae Triphosae vestificae Livius Theona 
ab epistulis graec. scriba a lib. pontificalibus conjugi sanctissimae 
b.d.s.m. On the same stone (Orelli, 41): Byrae Canacianae Liviac 
Aug. ser. a veste magn. Ti. Claudius Alcibiades mag. a bybliotheca 
latina Apollinis item scriba ab epistulis lat. is a forgery by Ligorio. 
Henzen, Zu den Fálschungen des P. Ligorio in Comment. Mommsen, 


- 633.] 

Ti. Claudius i l. Philologus ab epistulis. Murat., 2043, 2 
Jahn, Spec. epigr., p. 93; CIL, vi, 8601 s. (Borghesi, CEuvres, v, 
297, with propability considers him to be the pupil of Pudens, the 
grammarian, procurator of Aemilia Lepida (Gruter, 653, 2; Bor- 
ghesi, v, 296). H.J 

Ti. Claudi Aug. lib. Eudaemonis ab epistulis, etc. CIL, vi, 8600. 

Ti. Claudio Augusti liberto Primioni ab epistulis, etc. CIL, vi, 
8603. 

Narcissus. His death (Tac., Ann., xiii, 1) took place before the 
burial of Claudius (Seneca, Apocol., 13, 1). Narcissi Aug. lib. ab 
epistulis (on a copper pipe), Murat., 911, 1. Narcissi Aug. l. ab 
epistulis (on a lead pipe, in fundamentis S. Ignatii. Fabretti, 
Inscr. ant., p. 543, 408). Narcissi Aug. l. ab epistul. (lead pipe, 
Bull. comm. d. R., 1886, p. 104, 1160). His house was in the ninth 
regio (Lanciani, Le acque, p. 303). 

Burrus. Josephus, Ant. Jud., xx, 8, 9: xal ol év ry Kawapela 5o 
zpüro. Zópe» Boüppor (wadayuryds 0à obros fy ro? Népwvos rág» rh» rv 
‘EAAnmxay émtoroAGr meriıorevuévos) welOovat moois xXphuacew alrioacba 
wapda rov Népwros atrois éwmcorod\hy ákvpoüca» Th» ray ' Iovóalw» wpds abrovs 
looroXtrelay’ xal Boüppos róv atroxpdropa mapaxadécas éxéruxe ypadnvat 
Th» émoro\jv. He is not to be confounded with Africanus Burrus 
(6 ray erparevuárw» Era pxos, ib., 8, 2)!, and was no doubt a freed- 
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the same, since in his idea ra:daywyds in J S corresponds to rector imperatoriae 
juventutis, the title given to Afranius Burrus P aci xiii, 2). s 
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man. The son of Parthenius, Domitian's cubicularius, was also 
called Burrus (Martial, iv, 45). 

Secundus.  Zexoüróos 6 Drwp iml ror éwicroday ‘yerduevos rot“ O8wros, 
Plutarch, Otho, 9, who quotes him as his authority on the 
emperor's final resolutions. (As the epithet ó jjrwep seems to 
indicate that he was an orator of reputation, we may identify him 
with Julius Secundus, one of the speakers in the Dialogus of Tacitus ; 
he was one of the ' celeberrima ingenia fori ' (Dzal., 2), and a friend 
of Quintilian (x. 3, 12), who praises his elegance of style (xii, 10, 11). 
He died at an early age (x, r, 120). H.] He was probably an eques ; 
' the fact that Tacitus expressly mentions (Hist., i, 58) that Vitellius 
appointed equites to posts in the imperial household usually given 
to freedmen, does not exclude the probability that Otho did the 
same ', Mommsen, Cornelius Tacitus und Cluvius Rufus in Hermes, 
iv, 322, I. 

Dionysius Suidas : A«orístos "Adefavdpeds, 6 l'Aaóxov viis, ypauparwós, 
boris dwd Népwros cvv» xal rois uéxp« Tpaiavod ! kal. rav fi8No0nkor 
wpoücro xal iri ray émioro\dy xal xpecBewy éyévero «al azokpuidrov.* 
$» õè xal &ddoxadros Ilapheviov ToU ypaugarwkoU' pabnrns è Xauprjuoros 
ToU $«Xocódov, Sy kal dueddéaro ev’ AMetarópeig. C. W. Müller'sidentifica- 
tion of him (Geogr. min., p. xvi) with the author of the Ilepepynoes 
is impossible. The latter wrote under Hadrian, as he himself states 
in the acrostic (109-134, 513-522 of the poem——éuij Aworvolov ToU 
évrds Pdpou—Oeds 'Epufjs dri 'AópiaroU. discovered by G. Laue (Zeit 
und Heimath des Periegeten Dionysios in Philologus, xlii, [1882], p. 
I75). If Dionysius, when twenty-five years old, succeeded Chaere- 
mon, who was summoned to Rome about the year 50 to undertake 
the education of Nero, he would have been ninety-two in 117; 
according to Suidas, he did not live till that year. The gram- 
marian might be the father and teacher of the poet. 

Fortunatus Aug. lib. verna paternus ab epistulis accensus patron. 
divo Aug. Vespasiano lictor curiat. viat. honor. et dec. cos. et pr., 
Orelli, 3197 — CIL, vi, 1887 ; and his brother 

Epaphroditus Aug. l. ab epistulis in the same inscription. [Per- 
haps the person to whom Josephus addressed his works. H.] His 
Antiquities appeared in 94 (xx, 11); Autobiography about 103; 
Against Apio probably later (cp. Paret, Gesch. des jüdischen Krieges, 
21-24). 

T. Flavius Aug. 1. Protogenes ab epistulis, Gruter, 586, 5 = Mura- 
tori, 901, 2. 

T. Flavius Aug. l. Epictetus ab epistulis a copis mil. lictor curia- 
tius. Orelli, 2922 ; cp. Henzen, iii, p. 246 (Mommsen, Rhein. Mus., 
vi, 23) — CIL, xiv, 2840. 


1 I.s. who lived in the period from Nero to Trajan. Suidas evidently borrowed from 
a list of the learned men of that age. 

23 The latter office, also held by Claudius’ physician in ordinary, C. Stertinius Xenophon 
(roy apxiarpóv rev ‘ew oeBactoyv xat imi trav "EAAgrocov aroxpiuatwr, Bull d. Corr. 
hellén , nd but 423) cannot be identical with the Greek secretariat, as Mommsen (Pro- 
vinces of vineis Eng. tr., i, p. 361 n). assumes ; its duties consisted in UN 
the Greek c Deputies and replying to ‘their requests (cp. Cuq, Conssl. principis, p. 398 an 
authorities there given : ce. 1625 ; Keil, Syll. inscr. boeot., p. 118; Josep us, Ant. Jud., 
xiv, 10, 6; Dio, lv, 27). According to Hirschfeld, VG, 205, 2, it was a branch of the ab 
epistulis, 
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T. Flavius Aug. 1. Euschemon qui fuit ab epistulis, item procurator 
ad capitularia Judaeorum. Orelli, 3345 — CIL, vi, 8604. 

(T. Flavius Aug. l. Hermes ab epistulis Graecis vix. ann. xviii, 
m.v. d. xiii. Orelli, 1727 ; cp. Henzen, iii, p. 154, a forgery. CIL, 
vi, 5, 3247 *.] 

T. Flavius Aug. l. Ilias ab epistulis Latinis. Murat., 901, 3. 

Flavius Alexander Aug. lib. ab epistulis Latinis. Murat., 905, 
IO — CIL, vi, 8610. 

T. Flavius Aug. 1. Thallus ab epistulis Latinis, CIL, vi, 8911. 

Flavius Abascantus. CIL, vi, 8598: D.m.L. Amyro Abascanti 
Aug. lib. ab epistulis 1. Domitia Nereis conjugi optimo; 8599: 
Thallo Abascanti Aug. lib. ab epistulis lib. Hirschfeld (VG, p. 209, 
I) distinguishes the contemporary Abascantus of Henzen, 6524, 
since the office a cognitionibus was certainly at that time included 
under the ab epistulis, and therefore could not have been held subse- 
quently to the latter, as we should have to assume if the two Abas- 
canti are regarded as identical. The inscription in question (CIL, 
vi, 8628) runs: Diis manibus T. Flavi Aug. lib. Abascanti a cogni- 
tionibus Flavia Hesperis conjugi suo, etc. On the tombstone is a 

tation of Scorpus, the famous charioteer in the reign of 
Domitian (Martial, x, 50, 53; xi, 1, 15), whose patron Abascantus 
probably was. Cuq (Le magister Sacrar. cognit. in Bibliotheque des 
écoles françaises, xxi, p. 163) considers the identification probable, 
and the a cognitionibus to be the office last held by him, consequently 
higher than the ab epistulis. Perhaps the balneum Abascants in 
the second regio (Preller, Regionen der Stadi Rom, p. 115) was built 
by one of them. The name T. Flavius Abascantus is of frequent 
occurrence: CIL, vi, 3, 17975 (D.m.T.Fl. Abasc.), 18073, 18140, 
xiv, 2191. Tiles with the inscription C. Flavi Abascanti Restitutus 
fec. (Bull. comm. d. R., 1886, 286, 1291-3). ATi. Claudius Abascan- 
tian., son of T. Flavius Abascantus and Claudia Stratia (CIL, vi, 
2, 14895). The inscription in Fabretti (249, 29): Antistia L. f. 
Priscilla Abascanti Aug. lib. ab epistulis 1.1. d.d. is not genuine 
(CIL, vi, 5, 3060 *). 

Cn. Octavius Titinius Capito praef. cohortis trib. milit. donat. 
hasta pura corona vallari proc. ab epistulis et a patrimonio, iterum 
ab epistulis divi Nervae eodem auctore ex S. C. praetoriis ornamentis 
ab epistul. tertio FER Nervae Caesar. (Trajani Aug. Ger. praef. 
vigilum Volcano d.d., Orelli, 801 = CIL, vi, 798. Mommsen, 
RGDA?,:179: intellegitur Domitiano cujus nomen more solito 
suppressum est et ab epistulis fuisse et procuratorem a patri- 
monio (cp. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 41, 1): then ab epp. to Nerva, then 
to Trajan. See Mommsen, in Hermes, iii, 37, 5: Pliny, Epp., i, 
I7; viii, I2. 

M. Ulpius Aug. 1... . ab epistulis. Orelli, 1641. 

M. Ulpius Aug. l. verna (? Verna) ab epistulis latinis. Orelli, 
2997. ; 

M. Ulpius Aug. l. Eros ab epistulis Graecis. Gruter, 587, 2 = 
CIL, vi, 8607. 

a s Aug. l. ab epistulis. On a lead pipe. Fabretti, 539, 60. 


Acindynus Aug. lib. ab epist. lat. CIL, vi, 8609. 
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Ulpia Athenais Glypti Aug. lib. ab epistulis uxor. Orelli, 1641 
— CIL, xiv, 3909. 

The above survey shows that before the time of Hadrian the office 
was for the most part held by freedmen ; it also follows from the 
inscriptions which mention other offices held by them that at that 
time it was not very highly thought of. Itshould also be mentioned, 
that a certain Bassus was Aug. lib. prox. ab epistul. Graecis proc. 
tractus Carthaginiensis (Gruter, 586, 9 — Henzen, 6935 — CIL, 
vi, 8608); he was no doubt a freedman of Claudius, his son's name 
being Claudius Comon (cp. Eichhorst, Quaest. epigr. de procuratori- 
bus, p. 28). As under Claudius preference was not usually given to 
freedmen, this case may be regarded as a deviation from the rule. 
On the other hand, the career of Titinius Capito is very similar to 
those of the equestrian presidents of the officium ab epistulis after 
Hadrian. 


2. After Hadrian. 


C. Suetonius Tranquillus, son of Suetonius Laetus, tribunus angus- 
ticlavius of the thirteenth legion Gemina P.F., probably obtained 
the office through his patron C. Septicius Clarus (praef. praet. 119), 
together with whom he appears to have been dismissed in 121; cp. 
Tillemont, Hist. des emp., ii, p. 389; Suetonius, ed. Roth, praef. p. 
viii), on the ground of having shown too little respect for the empress 
Sabina (Vita Hadriani, 11). Reifferscheid (Sueton. Reliquiae, p. 465) 
conjectures that he wrote the treatise De Institutione Off. (1) because 
he was himself magister epistularum to Hadrian, and (2) in conse- 
quence of the organization of the court offices by the emperor 
(Egger, as above, p. 27). Because Spartianus calls Suetonius 
magister epistularum, we must not assume that this expression was 
in use at that time; it does not occur in inscriptions of the second 
century. 

C. Avidius Heliodorus, rhetorician, father of the pretender Avi- 
dius Cassius. Vit. Avid. Cass., 1: homine (Casaubon, tamen) novo 
genitus Avidio Severo [read Syro: 6 è 5) Kdoocios Zópos uà» èx ris 
Kvppov j$», Dio, lxxi, 22. H.] qui ordines duxerat et post ad 
summas dignitates pervenerat (Dio, ib., rò» ras évisroAàs abro0 
[Hadriani] óyayórra, ib., Ixix, 3, where we should obviously read 
with Hirschfeld wpòs rdv 'Aoviótoy 'HA(óówpor for pós róv abro tåiov 
'HX., probably the Heliodorus mentioned in Vita Hadriani, 15, 16). 
He rose to be prefect of Egypt in the year 140 according to the 
inscription in a temple in Assuan (Syene). Aristides, O»., xxvi, p. 
339 J: fe 5€ por kal wapda 'HXwobopov rot ris Alyúrrov U*ápxov 
(? éwápxov) yevoudvou ypduuara dua ois BasOuxots. Cp. Letronne, 
Recherches sur l’ Égypte, p. 246 ff. [and Archáol. Zeitung 1869, p. 123— 
CIL, iii, 2, 6025 : per C. Avidium Heliodorum praef. Aeg. H.] Avid. 
Cass., 1: Quadratus. . . illum. . . adserit. ..apud ipsum Marcum prac- 
validum. nam jam eo imperante perisse fatali morte perhibetur. 

L. Julius Vestinus, probably a son of Claudius' friend of the 
same name (cp. appendix xi). CIG, iii, 5900: 'Apxiepet " AXeta»- 
dpelas xal Alyixrov *ác»s (cp. Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, ii, Eng. tr., p. 248, n. 1) <Aeuxly Otmorlyp xal. émordry 
ToU povociou kal él ror év ‘Pwun BujNo0gkàv kai iri rìs $ai6cías  AópiavoU 
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érierohet Tov aŭro? abroxpdropos [Suidas : Oimorives 'lovAws ypnuarioas 
codxarijs €mirouny row Ilaupiiov yAwaawr: cp. Borghesi, AdI, 1846, p. 
325. H.] Cp. Letronne as above, p. 25r f. That ésieroNeos simply 
— ab epistulis (doubted by Letronne, p. 471) is shown by Phry- 
nichus, p. 379, ed. Lobeck. 'Ezi ris macias, wrongly translated 
‘tutor’ by Letronne and Franz, = a studiis. CIL, vi, 9520: 
Dis manibus Niconi L. Juli Vestini ser. librar.—mater fec. f. 
carissimo. 

An inscription found at Ephesus (Muratori, 453, 3 = 706, 3 = 
2026, 4 = Waddington, Voy. arch., 176 = CIL, iii, 431) enumerates 
the offices and dignities of a fourth secretary of Hadrian. The name 
is lost: Borghesi's opinion (AdI, 1846, p. 325) that the reference is 
to Vestinus cannot possibly be correct (as Hirschfeld observes), 
since in a Greek inscription on the same person (found in Syria ; 
Bullet. de corresp. hellén., iii, [1879,) p. 257) . . . «wo» is found as 
part of the cognomen. The Ephesian inscription runs . . . proc. | 
imp. Caes. Trajani Hadrian|. . . as dioecesin Alexandr. |. . . oc. 
bibliothecar. Graec. et | Latin. ab epist. Graec. | proc. Lyc. | Pamp. 
Galat. Paphl. Pisid. Pont. | proc. heredita |. . . proc. provin | ciae 
Asiae | proc. Syriae | Hermes Aug. lib. adjutor ejus. [Perhaps his 
name was (Evéa]{uw» and he was a native of Egypt, where the name 
appears to have been particularly common; cp. Benseler, p. v; 
the beginning of his career would agree with this. I am inclined to 
identify him with the person named in Vita Hadriani, 15: Eudae- 
monem prius conscium imperii (perhaps in reference to his office as 
secretary) ad egestatem perduxit, especially as Heliodorus is men- 
tioned in the same passage. H.] 

Celer (Philostratus, Vitt. Soph., i, 22, rexvoypddos, $.e. author of 
a manual of rhetoric, BacXicdr émicro\av dyads wposrárns, ib.). 
A speech of Dionysius of Miletus was attributed to him; since he 
was his contemporary (Philostratus speaks of him as Arvelig 
roy éx jecpaxiov xpévov &ádopor), he may have held the office (of 
course ab epp. graec.) under Hadrian. It is not quite clear from 
Aristides, Or., xxvi, p. 335 J, whether he was still in office at that time. 
Aristides says that Plato had appeared to him in a dream and asked 
him, rocós 7«s, Egy, col palvoua els ériorords; uh $avAÓórepos ro KéAepos ; 
Tò» *ypaujaréa 01) Aéywy» rdv Baoilixdy. Kayw, edpnuc, (imr, TÒ kal pep- 
ynoGal ce roovrory (read rotovrov) byra boris ef. Perhaps he is identical 
with the Greek rhetorician Caninius Celer, tutor of Lucius Verus 
(Vita Veri, 2) ; cp. Fabricius, Bibl. Gr., vi, 126. 

L. Domitio L. f. Quir. Rogato pontif. minor. proc. Aug. provinc. 
Dalmat. proc. monetae Aug. ab epistulis L. Aelii Caesaris praef. 
equ. alae I Arauacorum trib. mil. leg. VI victric. praef. coh. I FI. 
equitatae praef. coh. I Dalmatar. accenso velato Domitia Venusta 
marito optimo et sibi. CIL, vi, 1607 — Orelli, 2153. 

Two freedmen of the succeeding period are known, perhaps under 
L. Verus, with whom freedmen had great influence: 

L. Aurelius Aug. 1. Secundinus ab epistulis latinis. Donati, p. 
309, 4. 

M. Aurelius Alexander Aug. lib. ab epistulis graecis. Gruter, p. 
586, 8 — CIL, vi, 8606. [The order of his offices was perhaps: 
(1) p.p. tabell. stat. xx her., Henzen, 6568. (2) prox. ab epist. lat. 
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Visconti, Mon. Gab., p. 126 — CIL, xiv, 2815 (lead pipe). (3) ab 
epp. graec, CIL, vi, 8606. H.] Cp. VG, p. 255, 1.3 

Amongst the equites, the Romans were of course ab epp. lat., the 
Greeks ab epp. gr., even where not expressly stated. 

(Ab. epp. lat. Quint?]ilio C.f... . [adlecto in amplissimum] 
ordinem inter praetorios judicifo imp. Antonini Aug. ab epistu]lis 
latinis procuratori summarum ratio[num procuratori A]siae juridico 
Alexandreae ab epistulis [M. Aureli Caesaris ? procuratori] Mace- 
doniae, ab commentariis Cornelii Re[pentini pr. pr]. Henzen, 
Nuove memor. d.I., 1865, p. 286 = CIL, vi, 1563. Hirschfeld, VG, 


a o 

Sex. Caecilio Q. F. Quir. Crescenti Volusiano praefect. fab. sacerd. 
Curioni sacris faciendis advocato fisci Romae proc. [x]x her. ab 
epistu[l.] [di]vi Antonini ab [epJistul. Augustorum patrono municipii 
d.d.p.p. (Thuburbo minus, between 161 and 169). CIL, viii, 1174. 

T. Varius Clemens (in the inscription on him in his birthplace 
Celeia, also between 16r and 169, CIL, iii, 5215 = Gruter, 482, 5 
= Seidl, Monum. Celetana, p. 58) is called ab epistulis Augustor. 
proc. provinciae Belgicae et utriusque Germ. Raetiae Maur. Cae- 
sar[iensis] Lusitaniae Ciliciae praef. auxiliorum in Mauret. Tin- 
gitan. ex Hispania missorum, etc. (the expedition against the Mauri 
under Antoninus Pius ; Vita, 3, Pausanias, viii, 43). A letter from 
him, when procurator of Mauretania, to M. Valerius Etruscus, 
legatus of Numidia (152) in the inscription on the tunnel at Saldae : 
Mommsen, Arch. Zeitung, n.f. iii, 1870 — CIL, viii, 2728. He is 
perhaps the same as the Clemens mentioned by Dio (Ixxi, 12, in the 
year 170) as prefect of Dacia (Tillemont, Hist. des emp., ii, 610). 

Tarrutenus (Tarrutenius) Paternus. Dio (lxxi, 12) expressly 
states that he was ab epp. lat. to Marcus Antoninus, and before 170, 
in which year he was appointed commander of the Cotini against 
the Marcomanni (Tillemont, Hist. des emp., ii, 611) : see Hi eld, 
VG, p. 2271. He had already been praef. praet. under M. Antoninus ; 
Commodus removed him from office (183) by raising him to senator- 
ial or consular rank (Vit. Comm., 4; Dio, lxxii, 5) and then had him 
put to death. His successor was perhaps 

Vitruvius Secundus, qui epistulas imperatorias curabat (Vif. 
Comm., 4) who was his intimate friend and was put to death at the 
same time. 

Manilius, ab epp. lat. to Avidius Cassius, with whom he had great 
influence (Dio, lxxii, 7); his name was Manilius Pudens (ib., lxxi, 
29); Hirschfeld, VG, 206, 2. 

Ab epp. gr. Ti. Claudius Vibianus Tertullus ab epistulis graecis 
et a rationibus Augg. CIL, iii, 6574: see above, p. 34. 

Alexander, surnamed Ily^orAárw». Philostratus, Vitt. sophist., 
ii, p. 571 : ¿Báje ur yàp eis rà IHawrwà £0» xaraxdnOels td Mdpxov 
Bacthéws éxe? arparevorros kal Sedwxdros aùr rd émoré\X\ew "EX gow. 
Ib. p. 575: reXevrfjcas roy ' AM£arÓpor ol uv ty KéArois acl» Eri émurréA- 
Xorra, ol 3’ é» 'IraMa rexaupévoy rou CigTéNAew. 

Cornelianus, rhetorician, probably the father of the rhetorician 


3 Perhaps also, as Cug, p. 385, 6 observes, the mensor mentioned in the Digest, xxiii, 
2, 57, $ 1 was ab epistulis : Divus Marcus et Lucius imperatores Flaviae Tertullae per 
Mensorem libertum ita rescripserunt, 
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Metrophanes (Suidas : Marpoóárns, Kopyyaro phropos, AcBadevs x.r.^. 
Amongst other works he wrote a treatise epl rÀ» yapaxripwr Pio- 
erpírovy). Phrynichus, who dedicated his 'Ex^oy? to Cornelianus, 
lived, according to Photius, under M. Antoninus and Commodus, 
who are therefore the aces meant in Epit. 418 ed. Lobeck: 
zpuri Tor pey ty wasdelg pdyioroy dtlwua dxárrur Exovra cè kal da roro 
Ex xpoxpirwy droparOévra vrò Tuy Bacitdwy émirodda abràr. Cp. p. 225: 
ov 8 Baordixds dmioroteds éwigavels and p. 379 : étedAnwl [wr xal drri«i{wv 
TÒ Bacitixdy Scxacriproy kal dddoxados xahiorduevos où uóvov auray TV 
Abywe (GANA xal ?) olov xpi) Méyew, axijuaros Kal BrEuparos Kal duwijs xal 
arácews. It is uncertain whether, as would appear from this passage, he 
also held the office a cognitionibus ; Hirschfeld (VG, 209, 1) doubts it. 
See p.43 above. Mai identified him with Sulpicius Cornelianus, the 
friend of Fronto, whose home and studies he shared (Epp. ad amicos, 
i, 4; cp. Epp. Gr., ed. Niebuhr). 

Adrianus, sophist. Philostratus, Vitt. sophist., ii, 11, p. 256 ed. 
Kayser: rosoüvr.—xarà Ti» 'Poyugr, Srov 5h xal éreXeóra, éyrpjicaro 
pé» ras éxwicrolÀs 6 Képpodos ùv dwodoyla roð uh kal Oürrov, ò O04 
ériOedoas pèr rais Movoas, orep eld0et, rpooxurtoas 8¢ ras BaorAelas 
déArovs, Th» Wuxi wpós ajraís ádjiüke» Grivagly T ring xpnodpevos. 
Yet Suidas says: pa@yris ‘Hpwdou—drriypageds rúv émiorohGy ind 
Kopupuddov byévero (i.e. dictator epistularum, Salmasius on Script. Hist. 
Aug., ii, 785), an expression employed by Suidas in accordance 
with later usage. [Heis no doubt the 'Adpavds à pirwp, oðrw cogio- 
TtÓw», dX’ Eri avro» ry Bondy , mentioned by Galen in De Progn. ad 
Epig., ed. K. xiv, 627. H. 

A Sempronius Aquila ab epp. gr. Aug. is mentioned in an Ancyra 

ent of uncertain date published by Ramsay in Bwil. d. corr. 
hellén., vii (1883), p. 20 —Oesterreich. Mitthetl., ix (1885), p. 123, 83 : 
[951] ov 'Pwpatwr, rpal(irjopa [dwlodedecypuevow Zeumpuvia ‘Pwuard Ovydrnp 
Leuwpuwlou 'Axbdov *yevoué[v]ov. érè £zurroXQOv ‘ENAnyxir ZeB[acoToo] rdv 
yAuxtrarov dvópa. 

In the inscription (IRN, 4618 = CIL, x, 4860) . . . [Gabini 
Te]r. Aspri pon[tificis] augur[is] (a patrimoniJo? Augg. nn. et 
graph. [imp. Antoni]ni, etc., Borghesi's suggestion that graph. = 
graphei, i.e. ab epp. gr. is impossible, as already observed by 
Mommsen. 

In the third century the following are known :— 

Antipater of Hierapolis, sophist, ab epp. gr. to Severus (Philostra- 
tus, Vitt. sophist., ii, 24, p. 265ed. K.), tutor of Caracalla and Geta 
(ib.). Galen, De Theriaca ad Pisonem, p. 458, ed. K. xiv, p. 218: 
érére your 'Arrixarpos, ó ras ‘ENAnvexds éexicro\ds aírov wpárrew [read 
Tárrew, cp. Josephus, Vita, 65, Ant. Ju., xx, 8, 9. H.) remtorevpévos, 
kai da TÒ cejróür roô 1jÜovs kal did Thv év rots énropexois Abyos érreM) wacdelay 
peyddws be arw (Severus and Caracalla) ripdperos, rq veppirud 
Siabloe: wepwecwr, Seva kal dvjcecra Uwd roÜ wdOous Exacxev, dfiéwaivory 
arv eldov Th» wepl rods pidous els 7d aófeaÜa. orovdth», kal Üavuaa Ty Thy 
wep larpuch» dirorinlas. . 

Marcius Agrippa, rds re ðıayvóces kal ras éxicroAds 9vucjsas (Dio, 
Ixxviii, 13) for Caracalla, although the latter handed over to his 
mother Julia r4» rà» BigMr rv re éxwrroNGv exarépuy why TO» sárv 
åraykalw» diolxyow  (Ixxvi, 18; cp. lxxviii, 4). Mommsen (StR, iit 
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926,1; the note is omitted in the 3rd ed.) and Hirschfeld (VG, 
209, I) assume that Marcius Agrippa was first a cognitionibus, then 
ab epistulis : but cp. Cuq as quoted on p. 43 above. [In reference to 
Caracalla's assassination, it is stated (Vit. Carac., 6) : non ignoran- 
tibus Marcio Agrippa, qui classi praeerat, et praeterea plerisque 
ofhcialium. H. 

Aspasius of Ravenna (Philostratus, Vitt. sophist., ii, 33; cp. 
Egger as above, p. 17). He also held the professorship of rhetoric 
at Rome, »eá(wr pèv eddoxiuwraros, *ynpáakuv 56 ùy alrig rot uh érépo 
dwoorjva: Bot\ecbar. Philostratus addressed a letter to him on the art 
of composing the imperial letters (see vol. i, p. 56 and n.). 

Maximus of Aegae, author of a life of Apollonius of Tyana (Philo- 
stratus, Ap. Tyan.,i, 3, 5, ed. K., p. 3, 3): 4&60m dé xal Baci cler 
éxicroNdy obros eüboxuuOy T)» wur» (ib., i, 12, 14 ed. K., p. 7, 7). 

Calvisius Statianus—ab epistulis latinis Augustor. Veronensis 
patronus. Maffei, Museum Veronense, 116, 1 = Orelli, 3907 = CIL, 
v, I, 3336 [' literis bonis ', consequently belonging probably to the 
second century. H.]. 

Numisius Quintianus v.p. ab epistulis latinis Gordiani (239), 
Grut. 272, 2 — CIL, vi, 1088. Claudius Eusthenius, qui Diocle- 
tiano ab epistolis fuit. Hist. Aug. Vit. Carini, 18. [Eutropius ab 
epp. Constantini; cp. Tzschucke, praef. ad Eutrop., p. 9. After 
Constantine: Orelli, 2352; Codinus, De Orig. Constant., p. 51; 
Libanius, ed. Reiske, iii, p. 438.  Julian's secretaries Nymphidianus 
(Eunapius, Vitt. Soph., p. 177 Boiss.) and Himerius (Tzetzes, Chii., 
vi, 28). A magister epistular[um], Bull. trimestr. des antiq. afric., 
1885, p. 24, n. 694. Fragment by the vir praetorius, p. 41 above. 
Forgeries : Orelli, 3567 (cp. Henzen, iii, p. 372) ; Gudius, 202, 4; 
Doni, vii, 52, 156, viii, 37. H.J 

The officium a memoria cannot be definitely shown to have been 
in existence until the time of Caracalla; it did not originate, as 
Mommsen thought, in the a studiis. Certainly Lipsius's emendation 
(Elect., i, 12, adopted by Roth) in Suetonius, Aug., 79 is very pro- 
bable: Julius Marathus, libertus et a memoria ejus (MSS., etiam 
memoriam). In any case, as Cuq (p. 401) conjectures, the formal 
institution of the office was probably due to Hadrian; the oldest 
inscription in which it is mentioned, is Muratori, 892, 11 — CIL, vi, 
8618: D.m. Ctesiae Aelii Cladei a memoria et cubiculo Aug. ser. 
M. Aurelius Julianus a rationibus et a memoria, CIL, vi, 1596 = - 
xiv, 2463. Herodian, iv, 8, 4: 4» atrg (Caracalla) ris rà» dwedev- 
0épwr pidrraros, Poros uà» ÜÓrvoua, ris 06 Bacwelov prhuns wpoearws. 
The same person appears to be meant in the corrupt Per 
of Dio (lxxviii, 32: rò xarà rod Tapdyrov xwpóroaror) [and is no 
doubt identical with the Festus mentioned in Vita Macrini, 4: Macri- 
num... donatum .. . anulis aureis patrocinante sibi conliberto suo 
Festo, obviously an imperial freedman. H.]. On the base of a 
statue of his wife or daughter at Tibur, CIL, xiv, 3638: Marci 
Festi [a cubic. ?] et a memor . . . Antonini Pii [felicis]. The com- 
bination of the two offices (see Karlowa, Rechtsgesch., i, 545) is also 
shown by Dio (Ixxvi, 14), according to Hirschfeld's emendation : 
éxexlorevro rj» re pyhuny (for roun) atrod xal rò» korwa. Hist. 
Aug., Vit. Pescen. Nig., 7: Pauli et Ulpiani praefecturae, qui 
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Papiniano in consilio fuerunt: ac postea quum unus ad memoriam, 
alter ad libellos paruisset, statim praefecti facti sunt; Alex. Sev., 
31: post meridianas horas subscriptioni et lectioni epistolarum sem- 
per dedit operam, ita ut ab epistolis et libellis et a memoria semper 
assisterent...nonnunquam...sederent, relegentibus cuncta librariis 
et iis qui scrinium gerebant; Carinus, 8: Junius Calphurnius, qui 
ad memoriam dictabat, talem ad praefectum urbis super morte 
Cari epistolam dedit. Cp. Boissieu, Inscriptions de Lyon, p. 252 
(Eichhorst as above, p. 29). Orelli, 3195 and 3196 (— CIL, vi, 
8619, imperial rescript to a certain Januarius lib.), 2352 (of the year 
376), 3192 (same date), 6328 = CIL, x, 1727. Gruter, 151, 6 = 
CIL, xii, 1524. Notitia dignit., ed. Bócking, ii, p. 414 *-4106.* 
CIL, vi, 8619-8622. Gothofred., Ad cod. Theod., ed. Ritter, ii, p. 
93. CIL,xiv, 4062 = Bull. comm. d. R., 1883, p. 237, 671 (sarcopha- 
gus): D. m. Artemidori Aug. lib. adlect. a memoria q.v.a. xvii d. 
xvii Valeria Philoc . . . filio dulcissimo. [In the second half of 
the fourth century the author of the Breviarium rerum gestarum, 
Rufius Festus; cp. Bernhardy, RLG‘, p. 715, n. 516 (Teuffel, 
RLG *, Eng. tr., 416, 1) : ' the heading in the Bamberg MS. (eleventh 
cent.) is breviarium Festi v.c. magistri memoriae '. With this 
should be combined the notice in Bahr (RLG, ii‘, p. 307, n. 12) that 
he is spoken of as dictator in MSS. H.] Intheinscription Henzen- 
Orelli, 6328 — CIL, x, 1727, an Aurelius Symphorus Aug. lib. offi- 
cialis vetus a memoria et a diplomatibus is mentioned ; the latter, 
probably a branch of the a memoria, also occurs by itself in Orelli, 
2795 = Doni, xvii, 22 = Murat., 785, 4 (T. Aelius Aug. lib. Saturni- 
nus a diplomatibus) ; cp. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 105 and 279 note. 
In the office a codicillis letters of appointments were drafted (cp. 
Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 805, 1). In the inscr. CIG, 4033, 4034: 
peo Beócarra év ' Aclq é (io roN zs kal kwóukiANwr 8coü '" AÓpuarob, dria roAh 
is the imperial letter despatched from the secretariat, containing 
the notification of appointment perhaps accompanied by instruc- 
tions, xwP)w(ANw the letters patent (cp. Waddington, Mm. de 
l'Inst., 1867, p. 220; Karlowa, Rechtsgesch., i, 541). A codicillis 
alone: Orelli, 2902 = CIL, xiv, 4011; Orelli, 2903, 5009 = CIL, 
vi, 8440; cp. Fronto, ed. Niebuhr, P 102 (6311). M. Ulp. Aug. 
lib. Stratus adjutor a codicillis. Bdl, 1862 (CIL, vi, 8441s.), p. 8. 
M. Ulpio Aug. lib. Laleto a codicillis, Bull. comm. d. R., iii (1875), 
p. 162. Hirschfeld, as above (p. 60, 2; 205 n.) takes codicilli to 
mean testamentary provisions, and believes that the officials a 
codicillis were concerned with the administration of inheritances. 
The fact that T. Aurelius Egatheus a codicillis (CIL, vi, 8440) was 
once so employed is not sufficient to confirm this view, which is not 
yery probable! (A Euphemus Lucillae Aug. a legatis, CIL, vi, 
434a). 

The office a memoria, to which a considerable portion of the 
duties formerly performed by the ab epistulis and a libellis was trans- 
ferred (apparently after the beginning of the third century), the 
time after Constantine constituted the imperial bureau, while the 


1 Hirschfeld, who adheres to his opinion, in order to show to what an extent the ratio 
hereditatum was subdivided, calls attention to the officials ab auctorita[tibus] ration. 
heredit. CIL, vi, 8439. 
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other heads of departments only retained preliminary functions, 
chiefly as examiners. The result was that they were driven more 
and more into the background, and were held to be inferior in rank 
to the a memoria (Hirschfeld, pp. 210-215 ; Cuq, p. 473). 


IX. THE ORDER OF THE OFFICES HELD BY IMPERIAL 
FREEDMEN. 


(Vol. I, p. 37, 1. 6 from bottom.) ! 


THE gradual promotion of freedmen on the imperial initiative to 
more important duties and positions at court (cp. Hirschfeld as 
above, p. 266) is best illustrated by certain inscriptions in which 
undoubtedly the offices held by various persons are specified in their 
proper (ascending or descending) order. 

I cite first the fragments of two imperial rescripts to a freedman 
named Januarius. In the first, he is rewarded for the satisfactory 
performance of his duties as proximus a memoria by a yearly salary 
of 40,000 sesterces ; in the second, he is promoted to the statio 
voluptatum. The fragments, with the insertions of Mommsen and 
Hirschfeld (CIL, vi, 8619), read as follows : Januario [lib.] salutem. 
[Functus es per annos . . . ministerio officii me]moriae. in quo 
mihi probe et laboriose et ex dis[ciplina mea operam praebuisti 
u]t indulgentiae meae praerogativam tanto magis cu[ra tua pro- 
baverit, quanto plus amoris tuo [?] minjisterio sit mihi concilia- 
tum; ideoque justum arbitratus sum [adaequare te] ceteris proxi- 
mis, qui in aliis stationibus quadragena millia n. [accipiunt ; 
neque haec indulgentia c]uiquam mira videri potest cum judicium 
meum fidei labori sed[ulitati tuae optimo jure tri]bui a me intelle- 
gatur. Bene vale. 

[JanuarJjio lib. salutem. [Quoniam functus studio pecul]iare 
ministerio officii memoriae es et fides ac modestia qua semper et 
egisti et commendatio . . . magistri tui hortantur, ut te ad splendi- 
dam voluptatum statio[nem promoveam, defero tibi ofhcium . . .] 
colliberti tui, nec dubito operam insumpturum, ut talem te [in eo 
praebeas, qualis esse debet, qui a]d latus principum tam diu egerit. 
Bene vale. 

I next give the inscriptions, in which the careers of imperial 
freedmen are indicated. 

I. Ti. Claudius Aug. lib. Bucolas praegustator tricliniarc (sic) 
proc. a munerib. proc. aquar. proc. castrensis cum. Q. Claudio 
Flaviano filio et Sulpicia Cantabra matre d.d. Found at Caere 
(Bull. d. Inst. arch., 1840, p. 95; Henzen, 6337). 

Bucolas began his career as a ' taster ', an office filled during the 
reign of Claudius by the eunuch Halotas, whois said to haveassisted in 
poisoning him (Suetonius, Claud., 44). Otherimperial tasters are men- 
tioned in theinscriptions. Orelli, 2993 and CIL, vi, 602, 9003—9005 
(9004 : collegium praegustatorum), x, 6324 (praegustator eta cubiculo 
Neronis); cp. Nipperdey on Tacitus, Ann., xii, 66 and Marquardt, 
Pri., i?, 147, 8. Then he became superintendent of the table, a post 
mentioned elsewhere ; both in the imperial household (Orelli, 794, 


1 A great part of this article has already appeared in the Programm of the Univer- 
sity of Königsberg (May 12th, 1861 ; Acad. . Regim., 1867, iii). 
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cp. Henzen, iii, p. 78 — CIL, vi, 1884 : M. Ulpio Aug. lib. Phaedimo ! 
Divi Trajani Aug. a potione item a laguna et tricliniarch. lictori 
proximo et a comment. beneficiorum (died 117, at the age of twenty- 
eight] and in private houses (Becker-Góll, Charicles, iii, 373). The 
Euphemus, no doubt an imperial freedman, whom Martial (iv, 8) 
asks to hand a copy of his poems to the emperor at table: 
hora libellorum decima est, Eupheme, meorum, 
temperat ambrosias cum tua cura dapes . .. 
_ tunc admitte iocos 


was probably Domitian's superintendent of table. Bucolas was next 
romoted to be business manager of the imperial gladiatorial games. 
explanation of procurator a muneribus or munerum (Henzen, 
6344) given by Borghesi (BdI, 1830, p. 123)—' che amministrava 
i regali fatti all’ imperatore ''—can hardly be correct, since it is 
highly improbable that there was a special department connected 
with such presents. Mommsen formerly held the view (now aban- 
doned by him) that the reference is to the waterworks called munera 
(StR, ii*, 951, 4; Hirschfeld, as above, p. 167, 1). On the per- 
manent officials who administered the imperial »wnera cp. Hirsch- 
feld, p. 177f. Atabularius a muneribus in Bull. comm. d. R., 1881, 


P. 43- 

The office of proc. aquarum, next held by Bucolas, is one of the 
higher procuratorships: according to the inscription Orelli, 946 
— CIL, x, 6569 (first half of the third century) it carried with it a 
salary of 100,000 sesterces. It has been discussed at length by 
Hirschfeld (VG, p. 161) and Lanciani (Le acque, p 319). Both 
assume that it was instituted by Claudius, and give lists of officials, 
Bucolas rums Peer first named (Lanciani puts him in the reign of 
Domitian). Finally, he became proc. castrensis, an office inci- 
dentally mentioned by Marini (Atti d. fr. Arv., p. 956) ; Eichhorst's 
conjecture (Neue Jahrbücher, 1865, p. 207), that this was the manager 
of the ids castrenses, is untenable. Hirschfeld has abandoned his 
earlier view (Das aerarium militare in der Kaiserzeit, in Philol. 
Jahrb., 1868, p. 690), that the procuratores castrenses were the sub- 
ordinate officials of the chief director of the administration of all 
the military funds, the Procurator ration is castrensis. He con- 
siders (VG, 196-200) the titles procurator castrensis, procurator 
rationis castrensis, procurator fisci castrensis to be terms for one and 
the same official, the director of the imperial residence, who accord- 
ing to the inscription (Henzen, 6529: M. Aurelius Basileus vir 
ducenarius proc. rationis castrensis) received a salary of 200,000 
sesterces. On the other hand, Mommsen (StR, ii?, 2, 807, 2) observes 
that the city palace was never called castra, and, owing to the ten- 
dency of the Augustan principate to disguise the military govern- 
ment, could never have been so called. He considers the proc. 
castrensis to be the official appointed to look after the imperial 
vestis castrensis and camp and travelling equipments generally— 
a position hardly sufficient to explain the importance which must 
have been attached toit. [The tendency of the Augustan principate 
is not absolutely decisive as to the nature of an office which cannot 


1 A. M. Ulpius Phaedimus Aug. lib. a cubiculo (CIL, x, 6773). 
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be shown to have existed before the time of Claudius. And although 
at first it may only have been connected with the imperial quarters 
outside Rome, the instances quoted (VG, p. 198) show that in the 
third (and most probably in the second) century the functions of 
the proc. castr. extended also to the imperial palace inside—especi- 
ally the activity of the tabularius vat. castrensis for the May festival 
of the Arval brethren to be held in the imperial palace in 219. H.) 
The procuratores castrenses are all imperial freedmen : Henzen, 6337, 
Muratori, 901, 1 (Ulpius Crater Aug. lib. proc. castrens.) ; Henzen, 
6344 (to be discussed under no. 4), 7419 d; ((Aur)elius Aug. [lib.] 
Saturninus procur. cast); he appears to be identical with the 
Saturninus in Maffei, Mus. Ver., p. 85, 2 (Saturninus Aug. lib. proc. 
castrensis) ; Orelli, 4008, cp. Henzen, iii, p. 436 (Aurelius Hermas 
Aug. lib. proc. k.); cp. CIL, vi, 8511 sqq.; CIG, 3888 (M. Avp. 
XeBaarür dwedrevdepor Kpijakerra éxlrporov Aovydovvouv l'aMMas"kal éxlrpo- 
vor Dpvylas kal éxirporoy xacrpjow. According to the last inscription 
the procuratio castrorum appears to have been the preliminary 
step to the procuratorship of a province; since the latter was 
rarely attained by freedmen, the proc. casty. must be regarded as 
one of the highest positions accessible to them. The inscription 
Orelli, 2972, CIL, xiv, 2932: Paean Aug. lib. proc. castrens. 
proc. hereditat. proc. voluptat. proc. Alexandr. sibi posterisque 
suis is genuine, though doubted by Henzen (iii, 246, cp. 508). 
Hirschfeld adds: Fabretti, 689, 108: M. Aurel. Stertinius Carpus 
una cum Carpo proc. k. patre and Fabretti, 196: xliv d.m. Primi- 
genio Epagatho Aug. l. proc. f(isci) c(astrensis) delicio. Forgery, 
by Ligorio: Gud., 37, 1; 60, 10; IQI, 5. 

2. P. Aelio Aug. lib. Liberali! procuratori annonae Ostiensis. 
procuratori pugillationis et ad naves vagas. tribunicio collegi magni. 
decuriali decuriae viatoriae consul. decuriali gerulorum. praeposito 
mensae nummul. f. f. Ost. ornato ornamentis decurionatus col. 
Ost. patrono Laurentium vici Augustanor. Henzen, Bdl, 1875, p. 
5 (Illustrazione di una lapide latina ritrovata a Castel Porziano) ; 
now CIL, xiv, 2045. 

This inscription, which decides the position of the vicus Augus- 
tanus Laurentium, has been admirably explained by Henzen, from 
whom I take the following. The offices are enumerated in descend- 
ing order. P. Aelius Liberalis, a freedman of Hadrian, began his 
career as director of a bank, established by the Roman central ad- 
ministration of the corn supply at Ostia (mensa nummularia fisci 
frumentarii Ostiensis), in which position he received from its senate 
the insignia of the decurionate. He then entered the corporation 
of the geruls (bearers of letters and official documents, Mommsen, 
StR, i*, 366, 3 and 4), who belonged to the public apparitores ; next, 
the chief (consular) decuria of the viatores (ib., p. 344); and then 
held the office of a tribune of the ' great college ' devoted to the cult 
of the imperial house (collegium magnum larum et imaginum, etc.). 
By ' procurator pugillationis ' and ‘ ad nares vagas ’ Henzen under- 
stands the procurator of the official delivery of letters (pugilatio 
in Sidon. Apol., Ep., ix, 4 pugillator = letter carrier) by the mail- 


1 CIL, xiv, 2178 (Aricia): Aeliae Saeniae Nigrinae Aelíus Liberalis cojug. b.m.f. 
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boats stationed at Ostia. On the other hand, Mommsen (StR, ii?, 
2, 1030, 3) observes: 'it seems more probable to understand an 
official charged with the registration (pugtiiatio) of ships arriving 
in Latin harbours'. Hirschfeld, who agrees with Mommsen, adds 
(VG, p. 140): ‘ Since from about the time of Hadrian to Caracalla 
the proc. portus is replaced by the proc. annonae, this proc. pugilia- 
tionis et ad naves vagas may have exercised some of the duties of 
the proc. portus, which were not included in the procuratio annonae, 
especially the control of in- and out-going ships'. Lastly, P. 
Aelius Liberalis became procurator annonae at Ostia. As patronus 
of the Laurentes vici Augustani (perhaps the vicus mentioned by 
Pliny, Epp., ii, 17 as near his Laurentinum) he was honoured by 
them with this inscription. 

3. On the inscription CIL, iii, 348 (offices in ascending order) : 
M. Aur. Aug. liber. Marcioni proximo rationum proc. marmorum 
proc. prov. Britanniae proc. summi chorag. proc. prov. Frygiae, 
see Hirschfeld, VG, 183,2 

The following inscription (end of second or beginning of third 
century) shows some resemblance to the career of Bucolas: 

4. M. Aurelio Augg. lib. Proseneti a cubiculo Aug. proc. thesauro- 
rum proc. patrimoni proc. munerum proc. vinorum ordinato a divo 
Commodo. in Kastrense patrono piissimo liberti benemerenti sar- 

hagum de suo adornaverunt (on a large sarcophagus found near 
the Via Labicana ; Henzen, 6344). 
As the procuratio patrimoni was certainly a higher office than the 
procuratio vinorum, the order must be a descending one. [This is 
clear from ordinatus a Divo Commodo in kastrense: 
i.e. (first) appointed by Commodus to a post in the imperial palace, 
by which the lower, Fe Via aspe eia positions are indicated, 
which, being merely preliminary steps to the procuratorships, are 
enumerated. H. ] The office of chamberlain (a cubiculo) was con- 
sequently the highest of these held by Prosenes, to which he was 
appointed immediately after the administration of the imperial 
treasuries, where no doubt valuables of all kinds were kept, especi- 
ally clothing (Vita Alex. Sev., 40: in thesauris vestem nunquam 
nisi annum esse passus est; cp. the passage quoted by Salmasius, 
Cod., xi, 14: privatae vel linteariae vestis magistri, thesaurorum 
praepositi vel baphiorum ac textrinorum procuratores, etc. ; Hirsch- 
feld, VG, 193, 1). ' Praepositus thesaurorum ' in the latter passage 
= procurator thes. In thelatest period the praep. thes. was one of 
the officials sub dispositione comitis sacrarum largitionum (Notitia 
dign. Or., ed. Bócking, i, 82). Bócking prefers the plural, since in 
Notit. Occ., x, i, c. I2 praepositi thesaurorum are mentioned. But 
these are provincial thesauri, each of which had its special super- 
intendent, while in the case of the imperial treasure-houses there is 
no reason to assume that there was more than one administrator. 
(The praepositus thesauris dominicis (Henzen, 6871 = CIL, viii, 
1322) is an officer, and these thesauri, instituted for military purposes 
E Hist. Aug., Gallieni, 3) are to be distinguished from the others. 


On the procuratio patrimonii, i.e. the administration of the im- 
perial private property cp. Hirschfeld, pp. 23; 41, 3. The pro- 
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curatio munerum has been discussed above. There remains the 
procuratio vinorum. Different wine-producing countries of Italy 
were obliged to furnish wine tor the capital; a special de ent 
and funds were appointed in this connexion. The chief official was 
called later rationalis vinorum (on the titles procurator and rationalis 
cp. Hirschfeld, pp. 2539) Not. Occ., ed. Bocking, ii, 1, p. 16,* cp. 
P. 194 * sqq. ; Gothofred. on Cod. Theodos., xiv, 6, 3 (ed. Ritter, v, 
210): hinc titulus vinarius Symmacho lib. 7. epist. 95 et arca vina- 
ria, id est, ratiocinium hujus praestationis vini. cujus quidem arcae 
vinariae rationes tractabat peculiaris Rationalis qui sub p.u. fuit, 
Rationalis vinorum ut docet notitia imperii. Several passages 
are there quoted, in which the arca vinaria is mentioned. In this 
department Erasinus Caes. n. ser. and Aelius Aug. lib. Eutychus 
were appointed adjutores a vinis (Henzen, 6377, 6378 «CIL, vi, 9092, 
9091). [The latter is perhaps the same as Eutychus Caes. n.s. 
verna ped(isequus) a vinis, Muratori, 899, 6 (where it is wrongly 
explained) — CIL, vi, 8527, according to which as a slave he had 
held a lower post in the same department. H.] See also Jahn, 
Spec. epigr., c. 31. 

Prosenes died in 217, having embraced Christianity (according 
to the very probable assumption of De Rossi, Inscr. Christ., i, 5, 
P.9). On the right side of the sarcophagus, above a griffin, there is 
the following inscription : Prosenes receptus ad deum v non. . :. . 
is sa... nia Praesente et Extricato II regrediens in urbe ab ex- 
peditionibus. scripsit Ampelius lib. The gaps are thus conjectur- 
ally filled by Mommsen: Prosenes receptus ad deum v non. [Mali 
[as] (vel [Julji(as]) Sa[me in Cepballe]nia Praesente et Extricato 
II regrediens in urbe(m] ab expeditionibus, who rightly assumes 
(against De Rossi), that the words scripsit Ampelius lib. are not 
to be connected with what precedes. 

Several years older is the inscription of Casa Calda, found on a 
magnificent sepulchral memorial on the Via Appia, now CIL, vi, 
1598. From Henzen's exhaustive commentary (AdI, 1857, p. 86) 
I quote the necessary explanations. 

5. [L. Aurelius Nicomedes qui et] Ceionius et Aelius vocitatus est 
L. Caesaris fuit a cubiculo et divi Veri imp. nutr[itor]. 

[a divo Antonino Pio equo publico et sac]erdotio Caeniniensi item 
pontif. min. exornatus ab eodem proc. ad silic. et praef. vehicul. 
factus et ab imp. Antonino. 

[Aug. et divo Vero cura copiarum exercit]us * ei iniunct. hasta 
pura et vexillo et corona murali donatus proc. summarum rat. cum. 
Ceionia Laena uxore sua hic situs. 

The offices and distinctions of Nicomedes are all equestrian, and, 
although the insertion of equo publico is doubtful, they are certainly 
subsequent to his elevation to the equestrian order; consequently, 
his career cannot be compared with those of the other imperial 
freedmen. But while in other cases freedmen, upon whom tngenus- 
tas was bestowed, in enumerating the positions filled by them, ignore 
those which involve /ibertinitas, these latter (L. Caesaris a cubiculo 
et divi Veri imp. nutritor) are in this instance quite exceptionally 


1 This line i$ supplied by Mommsen, 
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mentioned. Otherwise, all the priesthoods, offices, and decorations 
of Nicomedes are equestrian (Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 518, 4). The 
sacerdotes Caeninenses (Orelli, 96, 2180, 2533, 3349), like the ponti- 
fices minores, are always of equestrian rank. Similarly, the managers 
of the postal system (praefecti vehiculorum) known from other sources 
are all equites (Hirschfeld, p. 100, 3; Mommsen, StR, ii?, 2, 1031), 
who after they had risen to the praefectura alae, were appointed 
imperial procurators—as sexagenarii, centenarii, and (in combina- 
tion with the office a copiis. Aug. per viam Flaminiam ; cp. Hirsch- 
feld, p. 101, x) ducenavit. On the proc. summarum | rationum see 
p. 32; on the cura copiarum, Hirschfeld, I01, I. 

6. The latest inscription to be quoted (time of Alexander Severus), 
found near Corinth and copied by Cyriacus of Ancona (now CIL, 
ili, 536), is as follows :— 

repen Aug. lib. proc. domini n. m. Aur. Severi Alexandri 
Pii Fel. Aug. provinciae Achaiae et Epiri et Thessaliae rat. purpura- 
rum proc. ab ephemeride proc. a mandatis proc. at praedia Galliana 
proc. saltus Domitiani tricliniarcham praepositum a fiblis prae- 
positum a crystallinis hominem incomparabilem Lysander Aug. 
lib. officialis. Y (nploparc) B[ovAhs] 

The offices are mentioned in descending order. Theoprepes was, 
accordingly, at first superintendent of the imperial crystal vessels 
(s.e. the valuable glass-ware), then of the buckles or clasps on clothes. 
As early as the last days of the republic military tribunes wore golden 
clasps: Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxiii, 39: sed in militia quoque in tane 
tum adolevit haec luxuria, ut M. Bruti e Philippicis campis epistulae 

iantur frementis fibulas tribunicias ex auro geri. In the 
second century there was great extravagancein thisrespect. Hadrian, 
who wore clasps without jewels, was admired for his economy 
(Vita, 10; cp. the notes of Casaubon and Salmasius) ; on the other 
hand Gallienus wore golden clasps set with precious stones (Gal- 
lienidwo, 16). Aurelian (Vita,16)evenallowed common soldiers to wear 
golden clasps, whereas they had previously only worn silver ones. 
‘Fibula aurea cum gemmis ' is mentioned as a present to a newly 
appointed military tribune in 238 (Inschy. v. Thorigny, ii, 10, in 
ommsen, Ber. d. sáchs. Ges., 1852, p. 241. The fibula in Martial 
(v, 41, 5, trabeasque et Idus, fibulasque censusque) is also to be 
understood as a distinction of the tribunes. Numerous statues and 
busts of the period show that cameos were frequently used for the 
adornment oft belts and clasps. Probably the praepositus a crystal- 
linis and the pr. a fibulis were both subordinates of the praepositus 
thesaurorum. The office of tricliniarcha has been already spoken 
of (p. sof.) ; after this Theoprepes was appointed administrator of 
two imperial domains, the saltus Domitianus (cp. Hirschfeld, VG, 
25, 3) and the i ipiis Galliana (saltus Galliani qui cognominantur 
Aquinates in the rst regio, Pliny, Nat. Hist., iii, 116). He next 
became procurator a mandatis, i.e. he superintended the drawing up 
of the imperial instructions issued to proconsuls, propraetors, and 
urators for the administration of the provinces (Dio, liii, 15 ; 
iny, Ad Trajanum, 56; often in the Digests, cp. Puchta, Institt., 
p. 528, Hirschfeld, VG, p. 206 n). Lucian, Pro Lapsu $n Salu- 
tando : ri 9  ; oUxi kal év ry raw ivroNov BiBNy, ô del rapà Bacidéws Map- 
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Bdvere, Touro wpuror ùuiv écrl wapdyyedua, THs Uyelas Tis Ùperépas aíruw 
émuseetaOa ; 

As far as I know, this office, like that of the Procurator ab ephe- 
meride, is only mentioned here. (The latter in all probability was 
created by Alexander Severus in imitation of Alexander the Great 
(Vita, 30, quem praecipue imitatus est; 64, se Magnum Alexandrum 
videri volebat ; cp. 31 f.), whose ephemerides or day-books were kept 
by Eumenes of Cardia; cp. VG, 206, 1. H.) According to Casau- 
bon's conjecture (on Suetonius, Augustus, 64), the custom (dating 
from the time of Augustus) of keeping a diary of the events of the 
imperial household (commentarii diurni) was imitated from the 
Macedonian court, which had borrowed it from the Persian. There 
is the more reason to believe this, since the latter appears directly 
or indirectly to have been the model of other Roman court institu- 
tions (see p. 59). The diary of Trimalchio (Petronius, 30) is per- 
haps a caricature of the imperial diary. Augustus forbade his 
daughter and granddaughter to say anything, which could not be 
inserted in it (Suetonius, Aug., 64).  Aurelian's biographer made use 
of his day-books (ephemerides) written on linen, in which he had had 
the events of the day set down (Vita, 1). On the basis of these day- 
books biographies of the emperors were written in diary form, such 
as the ephemerides vitae Gallieni by Palfurius Sura (Gallieni duo, 
I8) and the ephemeris of Turdulus Gallicanus, used by Vopiscus in 
the biography of Probus (Vita, 2). Their official commentarii, also 
frequently mentioned (Sueton., Domit., 20; Tacitus, Hist., iv, 40; 
Trajan ad Plinium, 95; Digg., iv, 6, 32), which were kept by slaves 
and frcedmen, were different from these (cp. Hirschfeld, VG, 206, 
I; CIL, vi, 8623; Mommsen, StR, ii*, 2, 907 f.). 

The last office held by Theoprepes was the administration of the 
imperial purple factories (Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 514) in Achaia, 
Epirus, and Thessaly: proc[uratorem] domini n[ostri] M. Aurfelii] 
Severi Alexandri Pii Fel[ciis] Aug[usti] provinciae Achaiae et Epiri 
et Thessaliae rat(ionis] purpurarum. Perhaps the ratio purpuraria 
owes its origin to Alexander Severus, who seems to have been the 
first to sell purple from the imperial factories (Hirschfeld, VG, 


193, I). 


X. ROMAN NAMES ASSUMED BY PEREGRINI AND FREEDMEN. 
(Vol. I, p. 47, 1. 6.) 
GALBA'S freedman Icelus, Marciani cognomine ornatus (Suetonius, 
Galba, 14) after his elevation to the equestrian order, took this 
equestre nomen (Tacitus, Hist., i, 13) as a second cognomen (Tacitus, 
Hist., i, 46). (R. Macke, Die romischen Eigennamen bei Tacitus, 
ii (Progr. d. Gymn. zu Hadersleben, 1888), p. 18; cp. Mommsen, 
StR, iii, I, 426, 3. A similar case (mentioned in Dio, 1xxix, 16) 
is that of Aurelius Zoticus of Smyrna, the favourite of Elagabalus, 
who received the cognomen of his imperial master's grandfather 
Avitus. But freedmen also appear to have been sometimes per- 
mitted to make use of a more becoming cognomen in addition to 
their Greck or foreign one. If the examples of such double names 
(Phileros Aequitas, Eros Merula) chiefly belong to the last days of 
the republic and the early empire, the reason is that later the freed- 
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man-name was as a rule discarded ; many freedmen (e.g. M. Verrius 

Flaccus, Sueton., De grammaticis, 17) in this manner appear to have 
acquired the pure equestrian name. Suetonius, $b., 18: L. Crassi- 
cius generis libertini, cognomine Pasicles, mox Pansam se trans- 
nominavit Martial, vi, 17 :— 

Cinnam, Cinname, te jubes vocari. 

non est bic, rogo, Cinna, barbarismus ? 

tu si Furius ante dictus esses, 

fur ista ratione dicereris. 
Such arbitrary alterations of name were a violation of legal 
provisions, which (as is shown in thousands of cases) must have 
forbidden a freedman to assume family cognomina usually borne by 
the nobility and egustes. 

On the other hand, while freedmen were especially fond of changing 
the Greek cognomen for a Roman, provincials of free descent, who 

d or received the rights of citizenship, and had no reason 
for concealing their origin, frequently seem to have borne a Greek 
as well as a Roman cognomen, sometimes before, sometimes after 
the latter. Thus, e.g. A. Dorrdios Sépris 'AcxAnwiddys, IIówmos. AlAcos 
Prafiavds Zwtros, T. KAabdcoy Zeiuarór IHoXUxpcros, Ti8. EX. Movravdy rà» 
cal ‘Hovyiov, Ap. ’Aynoiidou Lexovvdou, T. Zrariov Tiwoxpdry Meyuuaróv, 
IIo. Ao» ‘Apwoxparlwva rò» xai Ilpórħo» (Borghesi, Œuvres, iii, 499). 
Corp. Inscr. Att., iii, 698: rà» éwóvvuor üpxorra Mdpxoy AiphNiov 
KoaAM pora rò» xal Sporreivoy. To this class belongs Nuaeós, áv)p Tv 
dorparyynxérev "Poualos, Znóüros broa, rd 8’ ápxaior Oedduidos (Aristides, 
Or., xxvi, p. 324, Jebb; cp. p. 3or); for the inscription on a 
O«ó$0vos Xyddrios (sic) found at Laodicea (CIG, 3937) no doubt refers 
to him or one of his relatives (Waddington, Mém. de l'Inst., 1867, 
P. 256). Borghesi identified him with M. Sedatius C. f. Severianus 
cos. 150 (CIL, iii, 1575). 

In the early empire peregrini also assumed Roman gentile names, 
for Claudius found dt necessary to prohibit this (Suetonius, Claud., 
25: peregrinae condicionis homines vetuit usurpare Romana nomina 
duntaxat gentilicia. Not only the assumption of non-Roman 
names, which may have frequently taken place when a man's posi- 
tion was changed (e.g. in Lucian, Gall., 14, a certain Simon who had 
become wealthy calls himself Simonides), but also of Roman cog- 
nomina continued to be allowed. This was fairly common in the 
case of Greeks, Egyptians and Jews: e.g. Zuwvriógs ò xal ‘Ayplrwas 
éruxA»0eís (Josephus, Vita, 76). For other examples see Le- 
tronne, Rech. pour servir à l'hist. de l'Égypte, p. 247 ff. (Acdoxopos 
Maxpeivos, ‘HpdxXcros Overpayés, Zaguuarós Zapaxiw» and so forth). 
Sometimes Greek names were translated into Latin. Suidas, s.v. 
Elgyraios and IIáxaros : Elpywaios (ò xal IIáxaros xAnOels ‘Pwpalwy O6iaMxkrq) 
pabyris ‘“HNodwpou ToU perpixod, -ypauparwós ' ANetarópeós. On the other 
hand, Roman names, except in poetry (Ianthis for Violantilla, 
wife of Arruntius Stella, Martial, vi, 21; vii, 15, 50), were only 
Grecized in familiar conversation. On both sides of the sarcophagus 
of Tertinia Victorina at Lyons (Orelli, 3030) xaipe Nixaoi—vylave 
Nuael occurs, rightly regarded by Boissieu (Inscr. de Lyon, p. 310) 
as a Greek translation. Cp. CIG, 6739 (D. m. et memoriae aeternae 
Aur. Callistes—et@iue: KaM oro) ; also 4346, 6759, 6792 ff. 
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XI. THE FRIENDS AND COMPANIONS OF THE EMPEROR. 
(Vol. 1, p. 70.) 


IT will be seen that, in deference to Mommsen's essay (Die comites 
Augusti der frühern Kaiserzett in Hermes, iv, 120—131) I have essenti- 
ally altered my former views. He proves beyond doubt that the 
imperial comites were developed from the proconsular,' that they 
were specially appointed by the emperor for each journey or expe- 
dition, and that consequently there were no permanent comites of 
the emperors in earlier times. This also shows that my assumption 
of the identity of comes and amicus was wrong. As the emperors 
chose their travelling companions from the circle of their friends, 
every comes was an amicus, but every amicus was not a comes. 
But Mommsen's statement (p. 124, 1) that I sought the origin 
of the comites and amici in the ceremonial of eastern royal courts 
is not correct. In fact, I derived the institution of the amici from 
the party-spirit of republican statesmen, and only assumed that, 
in the development of the different forms under which the amici 
appeared, the ceremonial of oriental courts had even more influence 
than the custom of the republican period. If, in my remark that 
this was already the case in the earliest courts, I included that of 
Augustus, I think I may hold this view without disputing the asser- 
tion that ' in the Augustan state-organization no single feature re- 
minds us of an oriental court, and it is especially characteristic of 
it that it avoids all such parallels’. But, considering the varied 
relations between the court and the East and the frequeut visits 
of oriental princes (Mommsen, RGDA,? p. 41 f. ; Schürer, Neutest. 
Zeitschrift, 216 ff.) itseems tome by no means improbable that oriental 
forms and customs, which not only left the state-organization un- 
affected, but were also compatible with Roman manners, made their 
way into the court in the time of Augustus. Augustus, who pas- 
sionately refused the address ‘ domine ' as an insult (Suetonius, Aug., 
53), would have still less tolerated the ' barbarous custom! of 
adoration ', which Caligula attempted to introduce. On the other 
hand, he could introduce from the East the custom of greeting his 
most intimate friends with a kiss,? without any violation of custom. 
As far as I know, the greeting of men with a kiss cannot be shown 
to have existed amongst the Romans in republican times)? but 
occurs under Augustus. Lipsius also says (Elect., ii, 6): qui mos 
invaluit maxime, ut opinor, sub Augusto. The first mention of the 


1 Cp. also Mommsen (Die Gardetruppen der rémischen Republik und der Kassersest in 
Hermes, xiv, p. 26) on the $(Awv tà» (cohors amicorum praetoria), 500 strong, formed by 
Scipio Africanus in 13) B.C. according to Appian Cep. 84) from his clients and friends. 

3 Mommsen himsclf also has essentially altered his view. In his Provinces of the 
Roman Empire (Eng. tr., ii, p. 5), hesays that the regulations of the Parthian and Persian 
empires referring to the position of the dynasty ‘recur with few abatements among the 
Roman Conan, and are perhaps borrowed in part from those of the older great 
monarchy '. 

3 Of course, members of the same family and on special occasions (such as ving 
festivals, Cicero, Pro Sestto, 3 111) those more distantly connected, were in the habit of 
kissing each other (Becker-Guil, Gallus, i, 89) ; in Greece, on the other band, it was un- 
known even at the time when it was usual in Rome. Dio C tom, Or. 7, p. 110: 
ey) 8è avegno iet, xaipe, čġnv, Zoráón: xai mporeàbwv ejiíAovv avrov xai Tòv 
érepov: ò è puos éyéAa odddpa, ore epidovy avrovs: Tore Éyvev ÖTI i» Tats 
wodeaiy ov didovory aAAHAOVs.- 
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custom known to me is in the year 6 B.c. ; Suetonius says that 
Tiberius on his departure for Rhodes behaved with great formality, 
ne verbo quidem cuiquam prosequentium reddito pau ue ad- 
modum in digressu exosculatus (Suetonius, Tib., c. 10). t the 
custom, even in the time of Tiberius, was almost exclusively limited 
to persons of distinction, is shown by Pliny's remark (Nat. Hist., 
xxvi, 3) on the prevalent face eruption: nec sensere id malum 
feminae aut servitia plebesque humilis aut media, sed proceres 
veloci transitu osculi maxime. Since, therefore, from republican 
times the amici were separated into two classes at their reception 
(Mommsen, as above, p. 128), the imperial practice, well attested 
later, of distinguishing his more intimate friends by a kiss, may 
well have originated under Augustus. The abolition by edict of 
the ‘daily kiss’ by Tiberius, the apparent unpopularity of this 
regulation, which drew forth a justification from Valerius Maximus, 
make it probable that at that time there were a number of persons 
at court, who claimed a daily kiss from the emperor by right of 
custom. 

It was usual for Persians of equal rank to kiss each other on the 
lips; at the court it was the privilege of the ' kinsmen ' to kiss the 
king (Duncker, Gesch. d. Alt., iv‘, 526, 4), a privilege which Alexander 
the Great reserved for his most intimate friends. Chares of Mity- 
lene relates that at a banquet he offered the goblet from which he 
had drunk to one of his friends, who stood up and, having drunk to 
the king, did him reverence, kissed him, and then lay down again. 
Callisthenes, who had omitted to do him reverence, was not allowed 
to kiss him (Plutarch, Alexander, 54, 2 ; cp. Droysen, Gesch. Alexan- 
ders, p. 352). The institution of ' friends ', which was common to 
the Persian, the Parthian,! the Nabataean (Strabo, xvi, 4, 21, p. 
779), and probably to other oriental courts,* passed on (to all appear- 
ance from the Macedonian court) ? to the courts of the Diadochi 
(especially the Ptolemies and Seleucidae) : cp. Letronne, Rech. pour 
servir à l'histoire de l'Égypte, pp. 58, 314. On the titles avyyerüs 
and ¢ Qos and the forms in which they were conferred under the 
Ptolemies, cp. Lumbroso, Recherches sur l'économie politique de 
l'Égypte, pp. 189-195; also L'architetto Sostrato in Comm. in hono- 
vem Mommseni, p. 32, and L'Egitto, pp. 150, 168-175. (Sostratus 
was Mos rú» BasuMw», Strabo, xvii, p. 791; cp. Franz, CIG, 
iii, p. 290; so also 'Apxudjógs, ‘Iépwm ry Backed ovyyevhs ay xal 
fos, Plutarch, Marcell., 14, 7). Cp. also the inscription from 
Arsinoe in Cyprus of the time of Ptolemy Euergetes II (Lebas- 
Waddington, 2781 ; evyyeris, ib., 2787, 2796, 2821 A. As an order 
of precedence amongst the friends undoubtedly also existed at the 
court of the Ptolemies (ré» wpérw» pw» in an inscription in Le- 


1 The peytoraves: Athenaeus, iv, p. 152, cp. Cless in SIRE, v, p. 1209; also the 
title rev pere óiwv is found amongst the Arsacidae ; S. Reinach, Fowslles de Délos 
in Bull. d. corr. kell., vii, 349). . . 

8 Fragments of an i ption from Soada (in Syria) probably of the time of tbe 
Idumaean kings : Bac«Aeer didw (Lebas-Waddington, 2303). 

3 Diod. Sic. xvii, 31 : after Alexander had been res to health by the physician 
Phili » Tow iarpoy TuujG as peyeAompenes, xarératey avrov eig TOVE «vrovdTáTOVS 
TOY $Uuasv. 
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tronne, p. 58, cp. Plutarch, De Exilio, 7, p. 601), they were gradu- 
ated as at the Persian court, the first place being held by ol érròs 
roð $0 juaros, as Lucian, using an apparently technical expression, 
calls those whom the prophet Alexander of Abonuteichos deemed 
worthy of his kiss (Lucian, Alexander, 41). 

The fact that the custom of greeting the friends with a kiss 
(which certainly existed at the Persian and probably at other Ori- 
ental courts) was not knownat Romein republican times, while there 
is evidence of it during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, justifies 
the conjecture that it was transferred from the East to Rome. The 
use of the Roman expressions for the Persian king's friends (Cur- 
tius, vi, 5, I1: fratremque Darei recepit in cohortem amicorum ; 
ib., 26, 17: aliquem amicorum ex prima cohorte ; cp. Mützell on 
the first passage) shows that during the early empire the Romans 
themselves were reminded by the latter of the friends of the Roman 
emperors. 

Although this conjecture cannot be proved, it is to a certain 
extent supported by the fact that there is another institution of the 
Augustan court, also common to those of Persia and Macedonia : 
the keeping of a diary of all the events of the imperial household 
(see above). As far as I know, there is not the slightest trace of 
anything of the kind in the distinguished families of the republic, 
while other distinctions preserved in their family archives are fre- 
quently mentioned. Hence Casaubon (on Suetonius, Aug., 64) 
says: mos iste a Graecis (i.e. the Macedonians) ortus. 

Further, if a number of children of noble houses were brought up 
at court together with the emperor's children, as appears to have 
been common, we may perhaps conjecture, bearing in mind the 
facts mentioned, that in this case also the Persian and Egyptian 
custom set the example: sárres yàp ol rap dplorwy Ilepowy saióes éri 
rais BaciNéws Oúpais warsevovrac (Xenophon, Anab., i, 9, 3; Duncker, 
Gesch. d. Alt., iv‘, 526-528). Diodorus's description (i, 53) of the 
bringing up together of the children born on the same day as 
Sesostris, gives an idea of the corresponding institution at the 
court of the Ptolemies ; cp. Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 208 (raides 
córrpoóo), p. 209 (raides roy ruuopuévur brò To? Bacthéws). 

Lastly, the ' fire’ carried in front (i.e. the fire-pan or torch, M. 
Antoninus, Comment., i, 17), which under the Antonines and still 
later appears as a privilege of the em r and empress, has already 
been derived from the Persians by "ipsius (Excursus to Tacitus, 
Ann., i, 7): Xenophon, Cyropaed., viii, 3: xal wip ömıgĝer ToU 
üpuaros èr’ écoxápas peyddns ü»bpes elxovro déporres (Cyrus fol- 
lowed behind the chariot). On the other hand, Mommsen (StR, 
i*, 423) refers this custom to the ' torch-right ' ed by officials 
(the right of having lights carried before them ES night), which was 
extended to the emperors, and later became their exclusive honorary 
right (cp. ii*, 806, 823).! 

I shall now give a list of the imperial friends and companions 


. E Mommsen, StR, i$, 424, 4 : “It is possible that the Persian custom (Curtius, iii, 3, 9: 

sepa d ger, altaribus praeferebatur; Ammian. Marc., xxiii, 6, 34) may have in- 
uenced the imperial custom, but not probable, in so far as it depends upon the national 

religion." In my opinion, this connexion might easily have been ignored in Rome. 
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known to me in the first and second centuries (cp. the Programm, 
' Recensio amicorum et comitum. Caesarum usque ad Severi tem- 
pora ', in Acad. Alb. Regim., 1873, iv, which is here reprinted with 
numerous additions). 

Friends of Augustus. Senators. L.Cocceius Nerva. Seneca, 
De Clem., 1, 10, 1: Sallustium et Cocceios et Dellios et totam co- 
hortem primae admissionis ex adversariorum castris conscripsit. 
In 37 B.c. Nerva accompanied Maecenas as Octavian's ambassador 
to Antony: cp. Horace, Sat., i, 5, 28 and Haakh, SéRE, ii, p. 473. 

Q. Salvidienus Rufus, quem ad consulatum usque provexerat 
(Suetonius, Aug., 66), was condemned to death before entering on 
office (he was consul designatus for the year 39 B.c.) Haakh, SéRE, 
vi, p. 720. 

he aor Agrippa, consul 37, 28, 27 B.c., cp. e.g. Dio. liv,29. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Paullus, consul 11 B.c., died A.D. 14. Nip- 
perdey on Tacitus, Ans.,i,5; Plutarch, De garrul., p. 508A ; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist., vii, 150; Quintilian, vi, 3, 52; Henzen, Acta fr. Arv., 
pp. 185, 240. ; 

C. Asinius Gallus, consul 8. B.c. In 5 B.C., according to a letter 
of Augustus to the inhabitants of Cnidus, he was sent there to con- 
duct a criminal investigation: Td\Aw 'Aewlp ry dug py. L. 
Ross, Inscr. ined., 312, 1. 11 (cp. A. Nauck in Philologus, ix, 169) ; 
better M. Dubois, Lettre de l'empereur Auguste aux Cnidiens in Buil. 
d. corr. hellénique, 1883, p. 64 (Mommsen, StR, ii*, 2, 959, 1). 

Cn. Calpurnius Piso, consul 7 B.c. Patris sui legatum atque 
amicum he is called by Tiberius (Tacitus, Ann., iii, 12). 

Nonius Asprenas. Suetonius, Aug., 56: cum Asprenas Nonius 
artius ei junctus causam veneficii, accusante Cassio Severo, diceret, 
consuluit senatum, quid officii sui putaret, cunctari enim se, ne si 
superesset, eripere legibus reum, sin deesset, destituere ac praedam- 
nare amicum existimaretur. Dio, lv, 4 (9 B.c.) : $(Àe re rwl dixn 
$eCyorri ovvetnrdcOn, poerikouwdoas ToUTo Ty yepovolg, xal éxeivdy ye 
fowoe x.r.^. Perhap L. Nonius Asprenas cos. suff. Kal. Jul. (A.D. 6) ; 
cp. Teuffel, RLG *, 267, 2 (Eng. tr). 

Poppaeus Sabinus. Tacitus, Ann., vi, 39: Fine anni (A.D. 35) 
Poppaeus Sabinus concessit vita, modicus originis, principum ami- 
citia consulatum (A.D. 9) ac triumphale decus (A.D. 26; Ann., iv, 
47) adeptus maximisque provinciis per xxiv annos impositus, nul- 
lam ob eximiam artem, sed quod par negotiis neque supra erat ; 
cp. Nipperdey on Ann., i, 80; iv, 46; vi, 39; xiii, 45. 

D. Junius Silanus in nepti Augusti adulter, quamquam non ultra 
foret saevitum, quam ut amicitia Caesaris prohiberetur, exilium 
sibi demonstrari intellexit (he did not return from exile until A.D. 
20; Tac., Ann., iil, 24). 

Knights. Q. Dellius: cp. Seneca, De Clem., i, 10, 1 quoted 
above, and Drumann, RG, i, 391, 64. 

Cornelius Gallus, quem ad praefecturam Aegypti (30 B.c.) ex 
infima fortuna provexerat (Suet., Aug., 66). In 27 B.C. xliii aetatis 
suae anno propria se manu interfecit (Jerome) ; cp. Teuffel, RLG €*, 
232 (Eng. tr.). 

C. Cilnius Maecenas (died 8 B.c.) ; cp. Marquardt, Hist. eqq., p. 
79; Teuffel, RLG *, 220, 6 (Eng. tr.). 
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C. Proculeius, brother of Maecenas’ wife Terentia; Dio, liv, 3; 
Tac., Ann., iv, 40; Haakh, StRE, vi, 86. 

Sallustius Crispus (died A.D. 20), incolumi Maecenate proximus, 
mox praecipuus cui secreta imperatorum inniterentur—aetate 
provecta speciem magis in amicitia principis quam vim tenuit (Tac., 
Ann., iii, 30). 

C. Matius ex equestri ordine d. Augusti amicus (Pliny, Nat. Hist., 
xii, 13). 

Vedius Pollio eques R. ex amicis d. Augusti (Pliny, Naf. Hist., 
ix, 77, Tac., Ann., xii, 63). Son of freedmen parents, died 16 B.c. 
(Dio, liv, 23). Borghesi also refers the inscription CIL, ix, 1556 
(Beneventum) to him: P. Veidius P. f. Pollio Caesareum Imp. 
Caesari Augusto et Coloniae Beneventanae. 

Friends of Tiberius. Senators. Lucilius Longus (cos. suff. 
A.D. 7, died 23) omnium illi tristium laetorumque socius, unusque 
e senatoribus Rhodii secessus comes (Tac., Ann., iv, 15). 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus (Tac., Ann., i, 27, cp. iv, 29). Consul 18 
B.C., died A.D. 25. Cp. Nipperdey on Tac., Ann., iv, 44. 

Sentius Saturninus, husband of the Jewish proselyte Fulvia. 
Josephus, Ant. Jud., xviii, 3, 5: xal ó Tuépios (droonualves yap wpds 
aùròr dXos Qv Zarovprivos r7js PovAov(as dvnp émioxjwe Tis ^yvrawós) xeXebet 
way 7d 'Iovóaikó» ris ‘Pwuns d:reAa05»ax (A.D. I9). H. 

S. Vistilius praetorius, quem Druso fratri percarum in cohortem 
suam transtulerat convictu principis prohibitus, commits suicide 
at an advanced age (A.D. 32; Tac., Ann., vi, 9). 

Cn. Calpurnius Piso (see above) writes before his death to Tiber- 
ius: et parenti tuo probatus et tibi amicus (Tac., Ann., iii, 16). 

Poppaeus Sabinus (see above). 

L. Seius Tubero, brother of Sejanus, consul A.D. 18 (Cn. Lentulus 
et S. T.—primores civitatis, intimi ipsius amici, Tac., Ann., iv, 29; 
cp. Nipperdev, and ii, 20; v, 6). 

M. Cocceius Nerva (son of the friend of Augustus, Haakh, StRE, 
li, 473) Caesari familiarissimus (Pompon., Dig., i, 2, 2, 49); unus 
senator consulatu (A.D. 22) functus accompanied Tiberius to Capreae 
(Tac., Ann., iv, 58); proximus amicorum (died A.D. 33; Tac., 
Ann., vi, 26). 

L. Salvius Otho tam carus tamque non absimilis facie Tiberio 
principi fuit, ut plerique procreatum ex eo crederent (Sueton., 
Otho, 1). He succeeded Galba in the consulship (A.D. 33; Suet., 
Galba, 6). 

M. Aurelius Cotta Maximus Messalinus. Nothing appears to be 
known of his official career (cp. Nipperdey on Tac., Ann., ii, 32). 
He was accused in 32, but Tiberius sent a written defence of him to 
the senate, repetito inter se atque Cottam amicitiae principio 
crebrisque ejus officiis commemoratis. SIRE, vi, 2, 2356, IOI. 
Henzen, Acta fr. Arv., p. 179. 

L. Pomponius Flaccus, consul 17, died 33, when legatus proprae- 
tore of Syria. Henzen, ib. 195. 

L. Calpurnius Piso pontifex, consul 15 B.c., city prefect, 17-32, 
died in 32 at the age of eighty. Henzen, ib., p. 180. Suetonius, 
Tiberius, 42 : cum Pomponio Flacco et L. Pisone noctem continuum- 
que biduum epulando potandoque consumpsit, quorum alteri 
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Syriam provinciam, alteri praefecturam urbisdetulit, codicillis quoque 
jucundissimos et omnium horarum amicos professus. H. 

Rank uncertain. Sex. Marius Hispaniarum ditissimus 
(Tac., Ann., vi, 39) ; ò pos abrot xal ba roro xal wAovr5cas xai 
óvrn0eis rocovror (Dio, lviii, 22) ; defertur incestasse filiam et saxo 
Tarpeio deicitur (A.D. 33; Tac., A»n., iv, 36). 

Julius Montanus tolerabilis poeta, notus et amicitia Tiberii et 
frigore (Seneca, Epp., 122, 11): perhaps the father of the senator 
Julius Montanus (died 56; Tac., Ann., xiii, 25). Teuflel, RLG $, 
252, 13 (Eng. tr.) ; SRE, iv, 489, 18. 

Knights. L. Aelius Sejanus, praefectus praetorio A.D. 14- 
31; cp. Tac., Ann., iv, 1 sq. and 59; Sueton., Tiber., 55; StRE, 
i*, 345, 77. M 

Avilius Flaccus, prefect of Egypt 32-37. CIG, iii, p. 360: 
év rois éralpous «pels xapà TiBepiy Kalcap. Philo, Leg. in Gai., 
p. 517 M: xpx0els ror wpwrew QiNwr wapa TiSepiy Kaícaj, ib., C. 19. 

Curtius Atticus unus eques Romanus ex illustribus who accom- 
panied Tiberius to Capreae (Tac., Ann., iv, 58); Marino participi 
Sejanus Curtium Atticum oppresserat (ib., vi, 10). 

Vescularius Flaccus eques Romanus cui propior cum Tiberio usus 
erat (Tac., Ann., ii, 28). 

Vescularius Flaccus ac Julius Marinus ad mortem aguntur, e 
vetustissimis familiarium, Rhodum secuti et apud Capreas individui 
(A.D. 32; Tac., Ann., vi, 1o). 

Pompeius Macer. Strabo, xiii, 2, 3: (Theophanes of Mytilene) 
vids—dwékiwe Máxpor IIouxaov, ôv rìs 'Acías éwirporoy xaréornoé wore 
Kaicap 6 cefaorós xal viv (c. A.D. 18) év rois wpwras éteráferas. raw 
T:Beplov pwr. His son of the same name, eques Romanus illustris, 
died A.D. 33; Cp. Mipperdey on Tac., Ann., vi, 19. 

C. Caesius Niger. IL, vi, 2169: Dis manibus sacrum C. Caesio 
Q.f. Nigr. ex prima admissione ex quatuor decuris Curio Minor 
Caesia C. 1. Theoris patrono et sibi. Mommsen says: Titulus cum 
positus sit aetate Augusti vel Tiberii (nam C. Caesar quintam decu- 
nam addidit), hunc Nigrum significat alteri utri fuisse amicum 
primae admissionis (cp. SIRE, ii*, 834, 2). 

(P. Plautius Pulcher—comes Drusi filii Germanici, CIL, xiv, 3607.) 

Friends of Gaius Caesar. Senators. Valerius Asiaticus cos. 
suff. under Tiberius, died A.D. 47 (Tac., Ann., xi, 3); Asiaticum 
Valerium in primis amicis habebat—consularem (Seneca, De Con- 
stantia sapientis, 18, 2). 

L. Vitellius ex consulatu (34) Syriae praepositus (Sueton., Vitell., 
2). Recalled, oUrws avróv» . . . ihewsaro, Gare év rois wavy Nous aŭro? 
routoÓira. (Dio, lix, 27) ; cos. ii 34, iii 47, censor 48, died 51. 

A. Vitellius L. f., afterwards emperor, born 15, Gaio per auri- 
gandi, Claudio per aleae studium familiaris, sed aliquanto Neroni 
acceptior (Sueton., Vitell., 4; cos. 48). 

C. Passienus Crispus (cos. II 44). Schol. Juv., iv, 81: Omnium 
principum gratiam appetivit, sed praecipue [C.] Caesaris, quem iter 
facientem secutus est pedibus (Valla: Thyberium [read Cajum] 
reese per Alpes iter facientem secutus est: Matthias, De schol. 

uv., p. 26). 

Knight. Naevius Sertorius Macro (cp. Nipperdey on Tac., 
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Ann., vi, 15) is reckoned among Caligula's friends by Suetonius 
(Calig., 26); Hirschfeld, VG, p. 219. 

Friends of Claudius. Senators. Ser. Sulpicius Galba, after- 
wards emperor, cos. 33, gratissimus Claudio receptusque in cohortem 
amicorum (Sueton., Galba, 7). Accompanied Claudius on his 
expedition to Britain in 43. 

Three others who accompanied him on this expedition (see Hübner, 
Das römische Heer in Britannien in Hermes, xvi, [(1881,] p. 525): 

Valerius Asiaticus (cp. the friends of Gaius Caesar above). Tac., 
Ann., xi, 3: Asiatici—recenti adversus Britanniam militia. 

L. Junius Silanus, great-grandson of Augustus, betrothed to 
Octavia, Arval brother 42, praetor 48, died 49 (Tac., Ann., xii, 3, 
4, 8 with Nipperdey’s notes). 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus, betrothed to Antonia, elder daughter of 
Claudius. He and Silanus carried the news of the conquest of Bri- 
tain to Rome (Dio, lx, 21). Both were put to death by Claudius 
(Suetonius, Claud., 27-29 ; Seneca, Apocol., 11). 

T. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus (probably a nephew of Aulus 
Plautius) cos. suff. I 45 (B.) !, II in a year unknown, legat. et comes 
Claudi Caesaris in Britannia. Orelli, 750 — CIL, xiv, 3608. On 
the position of the legati pro praetore as comites cp. Mommsen, 
StR, ii*, 2, 853, 5. 

Cn. Sentius Saturninus cos. 41 according to Eutropius, vii, 13: 
(Britannia) devicta per Cn. Sentium et A. Plautium, illustres ac 
nobiles viros. 

IRN, 5245 (— CIL, ix, 2847) also refers to a comes in this expe- 


dition: .. . civ... . id... . regi sac. flam. . . . patric. leg. 
Caesaris pro . . . Claudi in Britannia ad... ro pr. in Hiberia 
ad sel... . ornamenta triumph. ... 


Paullus Fabius Persicus cos. 34. He is called nobilissimum virum, 
amicum meum by Claudius in his speech on the jus honorum of the 
Gauls, col ii, l. 24 ed. Nipp. Henzen, Acta fr. arv., p. 186. 

Seneca, A pocol., 13 names as friends of consular rank put to death 
by Claudius: 

(Q. Eutetius) Lusius Saturninus, cos. suff. between r5 and 17 

B 


Pompeius Pedo cos. in a year unknown. 

Cornelius Lupus cos. suff. 42 kal. Jul. (B.). 

Ser. Asinius Celer cos. suff. 44 kal. Jul. (B.) ; cp. StRE, i*, 1867, 
od. Lusium Saturninum, Cornelium Lupum circumventos—Suillio 
(Rufo) objectabant (Tac., Ann., xiii, 43; cp. Nipperdey on the 
passage. 

P. Suillius Rufus cos. suff. 46 kal. Jul. (B... Claudi amicitia diu 
prospere, nunquam bene usus (Ann., iv, 31), in insulas Baleares 
pellitur (58; Ann., xiii, 43). 

L. Vitellius (see above) formidine C. Caesaris, familiaritate Claudi 
turpe in servitium mutatus (Tac., Ann., vi, 32). 

L. Vitellius and Caecina Largus (cos. A.D. 42). Accompanied 
Claudius on the journey to Ostia (a.D. 48; Tac., Ann., xi, 33). 

A. Vitellius (see above). 

Petronius vetus convictor ejus (consequently before his acces- 

! B = Borghesi, Fasti consulares. 
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sion; Seneca, Apocol., r4), no doubt identical with P. Petronius 
(vir consularis, Sueton., Vséell.,6; cp. Haakh, S(RE, v, 1402, 11). 

Julius Planta. Edict of Claudius on the citizenship of the Anauni 
(Mommsen, Hermes, iv, 102,1. 16) : in rem praesentem misi Plantam 
Julium amicum et comitem meum, qui cum adhibitis procuratoribus 
meis quique in alia regione quique in vicinia erant, summa cura 
inquisierit et cognoverit, cetera quidem, ut mihi demonstrata 
commentario facto ab ipso sunt statuat pronuntietque ipsi permitto 
(Mommsen, as above, p. I10). 

Knights. Lusius Geta (praef. praet. with Rufrius Crispinus 
before Afranius Burrus Anz., xii, 42) and 

C. Turranius P annonae (cp. Nip rdey on Ann., i, 7; Hirsch- 
feld, Über die Getreideverwaltung in Philologus, xxix, 27) are called 
potissimi amicorum (Ann., xi, 31). 

L. Julius Vestinus. Claudii oratio, col. ii, 11: ex qua colonia 
(Vienna) inter paucos equestris ordinis ornamentum L. Vestinum 
familiarissime diligo et hodieque in rebus meis detineo. According 
to the inscription on a weight at Alexandria prefect of Egypt in . 
the sixth year of Nero’s reign: ëw? Aevxiov 'IovMov Ovnorivou 
iryeuóvos (Allmer and Terrebasse, Inscr. ant. de Vienne, ii, addit., 
p.1r; ni Clear iq Zeitschr. f. óster. Gymn., 1877, p. 905, 2). He 
was perhaps the father of M. Julius Vestinus Atticus the consul and 
of Hadrian’s secretary (see above). In 71 Vespasian entrusted him 
with the restoration of the Capitol (Tac., Hist., iv, 53; cp. Nipper- 
dey as above; Mommsen, S/R, ii®, 2, 950, 3). Desjardins (Un ami 
de Claude in Rev. de Philol., 1880, iv, p. 59; cp. Géographie de la 
Gaule, iii, p. 287) refers to L. Julius Vestinus the Viviers fragment, 
as restored by him : iE Anto]n. L.f. Vol. Ve[stino Malloni Anni]o 
Romano, etc. The different gentile names make this identification 
improbable. Hirschfeld’s restoration (CIL, xii, p. 310, 2452—4) is: 
M. Jun[io] (sic) M. f. Vol[tinia] Vestino Malloni . . . oncanio Ro- 
mano omnib. honorib. Vienn(ae] functo adlecto in amplissimum 
ordinem senat(orium] inter quaestorios, aedili curuli, praetori, 
legato provinc. Asiae. He observes: ad Vestinum Claudii im- 
peratoris amicum civem Viennensem, qui in equestri ordine per- 
mansisse videtur, male Desjardins rettulit, quamquam ejusdem 
familiae eum fuisse, id quod jam Allmerus i, p. 223 suspicatus est, 
haut improbabile est. 

Friends of Nero. Senators. C. Petronius consul (Ann., xvi, 
18, year unknown)—dein— inter paucos familiarium Neroni adsump- 
tus est (died in 66). 

A. Vitellius cos. 48, afterwards emperor (see above). 

T. Flavius Vespasianus, afterwards emperor, cos. 51 k. Nov. 
(B.) ; peregrinatione Achaica inter comites Neronis (Sueton., Vesp., 


4). 

L. Annaeus Seneca, cos. suff. 57 (De Rossi, Bull. Cr., 1886, p. 62; 
Henzen, Arvali, 34) ; writes to Nero: sed uterque mensuram im- 
plevimus, et tu, quantum princeps tribuere amico posset, et ego 
quantum amicus a principe accipere (Tac., Ann., xiv, 54). 

M. Julius Vestinus Atticus, perhaps son of L. Julius Vestinus 
(Nipperdey), cos. 65 (killed during his consulship soon after the 13th 
of April) ex intima sodalitate (Tac., Ann., xv, 68). 

R.L.M, F 
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M. Salvius Otho, afterwards emperor (born 32), flagrantissimus 
in amicitia Neronis (Ann., xiii, 46, cp. 12; Plutarch, Galba, 19) ; 
summum inter amicos locum tenuit (Sueton., Otho, 2). Deicitur 
familiaritate sueta, post congressu et comitatu Otho, et—provinciae 
Lusitaniae praeficitur (in 58, Tac., /./.) ; provinciam administravit 
quaestorius per decem annos (Suet., Otho, 3). 

M. Annaeus Lucanus (born 39) revocatus Athenis a Nerone 
cohortique amicorum additus atque etiam quaestura honoratus 
non tamen permansit in gratia (died 55; Suetonius, Vita Lucani). 

Montanus (probably Curtius Montanus, father of the poet men- 
tioned in Tac., Ann., xvi, 28 and 33; cp. Nipperdey on the latter 
passage and p.68 below). Juvenal, iv, 136: noverat ille luxuriam 
imperii veteris noctesque Neronis. 

Knights. Afranius Burrus praef. praet. from 5r (Tac., Ann., 
xii, 42, cp. 69); died 62 (Ann., xiv, 51). The passage in Tacitus 
(Ann., xiii, 6), giving the substance of the city gossip at the time 
when the Parthian war was imminent, shows that he was one of the 
friends of Nero: Burrum tamen et Senecam multarum rerum ex- 
perientia cognitos—daturum plane documentum, honestis an secus 
amicis uteretur, si ducem amota invidia egregium, quam si pecunio- 
sum et gratia subnixum per ambitum deligeret. 

Sofonius Tigellinus alendis equis amicitiam Neronis nactus (Schol. 
Juv., i, 155) ; intimis libidinibus adsumptus (Tac., Ann., xiv, 51) ; 
up to 62 praef. vigilum then praetorii, died 69; cp. Hirschfeld, VG, 
p. 221, 14. 

Claudius Senecio adolescentulus decorus, liberto Caesaris patre 
genitus, in 55 privy with Otho to Nero’s amour with Acte (Tac., 
Ann., xiii, 12). In 65 he took part in the Pisonian conspiracy: e 
. praecipua familiaritate Neronis speciem amicitiae etiam tum 
retinens (Ann., xv, 50). 

Cossinus, eg. R. amicitia Neronis principis notus (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist., xix, 93). 

Friends of Galba. Senators. T. Vinius Rufinus cos. with 
Galba II (69) and put to death with him. Galbae amicitia in abrup- 
tum tractus (Tac., Hist., i, 48; Henzen, Acta. fr. Arv., p. 200). 

The three following were also friends of Galba. 

M. Salvius Otho. Mane Galbam salutavit atque ut consueverat, 
osculo exceptus (Sueton., Otho, 6). 

In addition to Vinius and Laco, Galba consulted, as to the choice 
of a successor, \ 

Marius Celsus (cp. Nipperdey on Tac., Ann., xv, 25; Hist., i, 71), 
cos. kal. Jul. 69, and 
" ue nodus Geminus, cos. under Nero, praefectus urbi under 

alba. 

Knights. Cornelius Laco praef. praet. (Tac., Hist., i, 14; 
Sueton., Galba, 14; Plutarch, Gaiba, 29), although he is nowhere 
expressly spoken of as a friend: Hirschfeld, p. 221, 7. 

Pompeius Longinus. Tac., Hist., i, 31: pergunt etiam in castra 
praetorianorum tribuni Cetrius Severus, Subrius Dexter, Pompeius 
Longinus—milites—Longinum manibus coercent exarmantque, 
quia non ordine militiae [provectus], sed e Galbae amicis fidus 
principi suo et desciscentibus suspectus erat. H, 
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Friends of Otho. Senators. L. Vitellius, cos. suff. 48. Tac., 
Hist., i, 48: multos e magistratibus, magnam consularium partem 
Otho non participes aut ministros bello (Mommsen, StR, ii*, 2, 853, 
5), sed comitum specie secum expedire jubet; in quibus et Lucium 
Vitellium, eodem quo ceteros cultu, ne¢ ut imperatoris fratrem nec 
ut hostis. 

Marium Celsum cos. des. (see above)—statim inter intimos amicos 
habuit (Tac., Hist., i, 71). 

Suetonius Paullinus cos. suff. k. Mart. 42, II 66. Plutarch, Otho, 
6: ol 86 wept Tr Ké\cow kal IIavAMror dAAws éelAxorro avoir Óvopa, 
xal Dr. 

Knights. Licinius Proculus—intima familiaritate Othonis, 
chosen by the soldiers to succeed Laco as praef. praetorio (Tac., 
Hist., i, 46; Hirschfeld, p. 221). 

Friends of Vitellius. Senators. M. Cluvius Rufus (cos. 
under Tiberius or Caligula, certainly later than 4r. B.) omissa 
Hispania (in 70) comitatui principis adjectus est (Tac., Hist., ii, 65). 

T. Catius C. Silius Italicus cos. 68 in amicitia Vitellii (Pliny, Epp., 
iii, 7), who in his conversations with Flavius Sabinus consulted him 
and Cluvius Rufus (Tac., Hist., iii, 65). 

C. Fabius Valens and 

A. Caecina Alienus coss. kal. Sept. 69 (B.). It is clear from Tac., 
Hist., ii, 92 that both are to be considered as friends of Vitellius in 
the special sense: munia imperii Caecina ac Valens obibant—variis 
in hunc aut illum Vitellii inclinationibus. nec unquam satis fida 
potentia, ubi nimia est. simul ipsum Vitellium subitis offensis aut 
intempestivis blanditiis mutabilem contemnebant metuebantque, 
nec eo segnius invaserant domos hortos opesque imperii. 

Vibius Crispus (see under Vespasian and Domitian) was a regular 
table-companion of Vitellius according to Dio, lxv, 2. 

Friends of Vespasian. Senators. M. Antonius Primus in 
61 condemned for forgery (Tac., Ann., xiv, 40), in 70 senatorium 
ordinem recuperaverat, attached himself to Vespasian (Hist., ii, 
86), and received the consular insignia (Hist., iv, 4) ; sed paullatim 
levior viliorque haberi, manente tamen in speciem amicitia (Hist., 
iv, 80). Cp. Martial, x, 23 and Giese, De personis a Martiale 
commemoratss, p. 5 fi. 

T. Clodius M. Eprius Marcellus et 

Vibius Crispus, nunc principes in Caesaris amicitia—ab i 
principe cum quadam reverentia diliguntur (Tac., Dial., 8); both 
were coss. suff. in 6r (Borghesi, Œuvr., iv, 536). 

C. Licinius Mucianus ter consul (Borghesi, ib., iv, 345), I before 67, 
II 7o, III 72. Henzen, Acta fr. Arv., p. 190. 

T. Rutilius Varus—q. divi Vespasiani, aed. cur. com. imperato[r.] 
Orelli, 3440 — CIL, x, 1258. 

Knights. C. Plinius Secundus in 79 prefect of the fleet at 
Misenum. Distentus impeditusque—amicitia principum (Pliny, 
Epfp., iii, 5). 

Otacilius Sagitta. Murat., 2004, 2 — CIL, x, 2, 8038 (Epistula 
Vespasiani ad Vanacinorum [gentis Corsicanae] magistratus et 
senatores a. p. C. 72 IIII id. Octobr. scripta) : Otacilium Sagittam 
amicum et procuratorem meum ita vobis praefuisse, ut testimonium 
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vestrum mereatur, delector. On the document cp. Mommsen, 
StR, ii*, 1127, I. 

Ti. Julius Alexander (Mommsen, Roman Provinces, Eng. tr., ii, 
246 n.) accompanied Titus as adviser in the expedition against 
Jerusalem : $(Aw» 52 doxipdraros eÜroidv re kal aíreow TiBépos 'AMEas- 
Spos, wpórepov né» abrós Th» Alyurrov diéxwy, róre St ray aTparevuárwy 
dpxwv, xpu0els Agios cE v edetiwoaro rpwros éyeipouérgy Apri rij» iryepovlav 
p" uerà Psi Aaumpüs ét ddij\ou ry Tix rpocéðero (Josephus, Bell. 

a V, I, 6. jJ: 

Friends of Titus. None known except the elder Pliny (cp. 
Suetonius, Titus, 7). 

Friends of Domitian. Senators. Borghesi, Annot. a Gio- 
venale : Œuvr., v, 513 concludes from Juvenal, iv, 72 that all the 
advisers summoned by Domitian (except the two prefects) were 
consulars: vocantur ergo in concilium proceres quos oderat ille; 
in quorum facie miserae magnaeque sedebat pallor amicitiae; cp. 
83, maria ac terras populosque regenti quis comes utilior ? Accord- 
ing to Bücheler's interesting conjecture (Rhein. Mus., xxxix, 283), 
Juvenal's description of this cabinet council was a reminiscence of 
Statius' De bello Germanico (147, tanquam de Chattis aliquid tor- 
visque Sygambris dicturus), of which Valla's scholia to Juvenal, iv, 
94 have preserved four lines (Jahn, Rhein. Mus., ix, 627 and Büche- 
ler as above. The following took part in the conversation (the 
order is as given by Juvenal): 

Pegasus (attonitae positus modo vilicus urbi) qui temporis Ves- 
pasiani praefectus urbi fuit. Teuffel, RLG*, 316, 1, Eng. tr. Con- 
sequently, he was city prefect for the second time under Domitian. 
[Borghesi, Œuvres, ix, p: 299, assumes only a prefecture. H.] 

Vibius Crispus (see above and Borghesi, p. 520). Statius, /J.: 
Nestorei mitis prudentia Crispi. Cp. Veiento. 

M’. Acilius Glabrio cos. perhaps under Claudius or Nero, p. 521: 
Statius, /.J.: et prope Caesareae confinis Acilius aulae. His son 
of the same name cos. 91. Henzen, Acta fr. Arv., p. 175. 

Rubrius Gallus cos. under Nero, p. 521 ff. 

Montanus, perhaps T. Junius Montanus cos. suff. 81, p. 523. 
[Rather (according to Nipperdey on Tac., Ann., xvi, 33) the father 
of the Curtius Montanus mentioned there and in chap. 28. H.) 

Pompeius, perhaps Cn. Pompeius Ferox Licinianus cos.; year 
unknown, p. 524 f. 

L. Valerius Messalinus, cos. 73 and 

A. Fabricius Veiento, cos. under Domitian ; for both see Momm- 
sen, Index Plinianus. Statius 1]J.: prudentia Crispi et Fabius 
Veiento—potentem signat utrumque purpura, ter memores im- 
plerunt nomine fastos, according to whom therefore Crispus (in his 
second consulship) and Veiento were colleagues. Bücheler takes 
Fabius as an appellative (the prudent). 

The following are also known :— 

Velius Paullus, under Domitian proconsul of Bithynia. See 
Mommsen as above; Martial, ix, 31, cum comes Arctois haereret 
Caesaris armis Velius, etc. The war here referred to is the 
Sarmatian, not the Dacian; perhaps, however, comes is not to be 
understood in the technical sense. | 
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M. Arrecinus Clemens (consularem, unum e familiaribus et emis- 
sariis suis, Sueton., Domit., 11); consul I 73, under Domitian II 
(B.). Hirschfeld, pp. 222, 3. Asbach, Consularfasten der J. 68— 
96, in Bonner Jahrbücher, lxxix (1885), p. 149. 

ius Sura, consularis filius a Vespasiano senatu motus— 
abusus familiaritate Domitiani acerbissime partes delationis 
exercuit (Marius Maximus in Schol. Juv., iv, 53). 

Festus. Martial, i, 78, 10: hujus Caesar amicus erat. Perhaps 
C. Calpetanus Rantius Quirinalis Valerius Festus cos. suff. 7r. 
Borghesi, Œuvres, v, 62. Cp. CIL, v, 531 leg. Aug. pr. pr. of Pan- 
nonia (73). Wiener Studien, 1882, p. 216. Tacitus, Hist., iv, 49. 
leg. Aug. Tarrac. 79/80, CIL, ii, 2477, 4799, etc. Asbach as above, 
p. rro. 

e : ghts. Cornelius Fuscus praef. praet. (Hirschfeld, 223, 
25) an 

Crispinus, according to Borghesi (p. 573-6) perhaps his colleague. 
Cp. Hirschfeld, p. 223, 26. 

Friends of Nerva. L. Verginius Rufus, born 15, cos. 63, 69, 97, 
died towards end of 97. Caesares, quibus suspectus fuerat, evasit ; 
reliquit incolumem optimum atque amicissimum (Pliny, Epp., ii, 
I, 3; cp. Mommsen, Ind. Plin.). 

According to Pliny (Epp., iv, 22), both Fabricius Veiento and 
Pu Mauricus were friends of Nerva (cp. Mommsen, Ind. 

in.). 

Friends of Trajan. Senators. L. Neratius Priscus cos. 83 
(cp. Teuffel, RLG *, 342, 1, Eng. tr.). Frequens sane opinio fuit 
Trajano id animi fuisse ut N.P. non Hadrianum successorem 
relinqueret, multis amicis in hoc consentientibus (Vita Hadr.,4; 
Mommsen on CIL, ix, 2454-5). 

L. Licinius Sura, cos. before 98 (Asbach, p. 158), 102, 107. Dio, 
lxiii, 15. Vita. Hadr., 3. Victor, Caes., 13, 8. 

Q. Sosius Senecio cos. 99, 102, 107. Dio, lxiii, 16. 

A. Cornelius Palma, cos. 99 and 109. Asbach, Conswlarfasten 
d. J. 96—119, in Bonner Jahrbücher, lxxii (1882), p. 13. Inscription 
on his statue in the Forum, CIL, vi, 1386. His statue (as governor 
of Asia about 115) set up by the Carians. Anthol. Pal., xvi, 35. 
Fróhner, Krit. Analekten (Philologus, Supptband, v, 7o). 

L. Publilius Celsus cos. II 113. Dio, lxviii, 16: (ergoe 96 xal 
TOU Zocclov ro re lldAuov kal rod KéAcov elxdvas.  oürw rov atrovs 
TU» Aaw mpoeriumoe. That the two last were friends of Trajan is 
shown by Vita Hadr., 3: ut a Sura comperit adoptandum se a 
Trajano esse, ab amicis Trajani contemni desiit ac neglegi; cp. 
4: in adoptionis sponsionem venit Palma et Celso inimicis semper 
suis. Further, 

C. Avidius Nigrinus cos. under Trajan and 

Lusius Quietus cos. 115, 
who were executed together with Celsus and Palma (Vit. Hadr., 7; 
Dio, Ixix, 2) were no doubt also friends of Trajan. 

T. Junius Omullus, consularis according to an inscription of 
Nemausus, is no doubt the Homullus mentioned in Vita Alex. Ser., 
65, as a friend of Trajan (in Pliny, Epp., iv, 9, 15 wrongly Titius 
Homullus; cp. Mommsen, Ind. Plin., s.v. Homullus). Borghesi 
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Œuvres, viii, 416. (M. Valerius Homullus cos. ord. 151; cp. CIL. 
ii, 3415. 

L. Dasumius cos. about 100 (Waddington, Fastes des provinces 
asiatiques, 119, 120), may have been one of the friends of Trajan, 
as according to his will he perhaps received from him an estate of 
the value of 6,000,000 sesterces and certainly left him a legacy (Test. 
Dasum.,1. 85-87 and 125,ed. Rudorff, Zeitschr. f. geschichtl. Rechts- 
wiss., xii, 370 ff., 389 fi. ; CIL, vi, 10229). 

Hadrianus (Dio, lxix, 1; Vit. Hadr., 3) ad bellum Dacicum Tra- 
janum familiaris prosecutus. Henzen, Inscr. Onor. di Adr., Adl, 
1863, 150 (Philologus, xix, 358) : quaestori imperatoris Trajani et 
comiti expeditionis Dacicae, donis militaribus ab eo donato bis. 

D. Terentius Gentianus Scaurianus (CIL, iii, 1463: leg. Aug. 
consuli pontif.) according to the inscription on the great Pyramid 
(CIL, iii, 21), where the probable reading is :— 


Scit nomen Decimi Gentiani pyramis alta 
ontificis comitisque tuis, Trajane, triumphis 
ustra sex intra censoris consulis esse. 


Otherwise Mommsen, Ephem. epigr., iv, 28, but as above in StR, 
i*, 577, 2. Cp. also CIL, iii, p. 688 pxxv (Feb. 17th, 110) : sunt in 
Dacia sub D. Terentio Scauriano, and Digg., xlvii, 21, 1 (Hadrian's 
rescript to him in 119). Asbach, Consularfasten 96—119, p. 47 takes 
him to be a son of the Terentius Scaurus in Pliny, Epp., v, 12. 
[He subsequently incurred the suspicions of Hadrian, one of whose 
friends he probably was. Vit. Hadr., 23. H.] 

Knights. Pompeius Planta. Trajan, Ad Plinium, 7. Pom- 
peium Plantam, praefectum Aegypti, amicum meum (ib., ro). 
Mommsen, Ind. Plin. Hirschfeld, VG, 270, 3. H. 

Friends of Hadrian ; for the most part mentioned in Vit. Hadr., I5. 

Senators. Vit. Hadr., 8: optimos quosque senatores in 
contubernium majestatis adscivit. Cp. Mommsen, StR, ii*, 991, 
2. 

. L. Julius Ursus Servianus, Hadrian’s brother-in-law, cos. IT 102, 
III 134, killed in 136 at the age of 90; cp. Mommsen, Ind. Plin. 

L. Catilius Severus cos. Il 120, Syriae praepositus (Vit. Hadr., 
5) praef. u. qui sibi praeparabat imperium, qua re prodita dignitate 
privatus est; 1b., 24; cp. Mommsen as above. 

L. (Neratius) Marcellus, brother of L. Neratius Priscus, cos. 129, 
forced by Hadrian to commit suicide (Vit. Hadr., 15); Mommsen, 
Ind. Plin. 

C. Ummidius Quadratus, cos. suff. 118. Mommsen, 1b. Henzen, 
Acta fr. Arv., p. 202. 

A. Platorius Nepos, cos. suff. 119, later suspected by Hadrian 
(Vit. Hadr., 15 and 23; cp. Henzen, Acta fr. Arv., p. 194) and 

Sosius Pappus. Both had already been intimate with Hadrian 
during Trajan's reign. 

T. Atilius Rufus Titianus cos. 127. Titianum ut conscium tyran- 
nidis et argui passus est et proscribi (Vit. Hadr., 15). According 
to Vit. Anton. Pii, 7, he was not condemned till this emperor's reign. 
Lebas-Waddington, 1619. He had a villa at Antium (Villa Aldo- 
brandini): Lanciani, Le acque, p. 304. 
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T. Caesernius Statius Quintius Statianus Macrinus cos. (under 
Antoninus Pius before 150 (B.]) divi Hadriani comes in oriente ante 
quaesturam. Henzen, 7420a — CIL, viii, 7036. 

Voconius. Apuleius, Apol., x1: divus Hadrianus cum Voconi 
amici sui poetae tumulum versibus muneraretur, etc. Perhaps 
C. Licinius Voconius Romanus, raised to senatorial rank by Trajan ; 
cp. Mommsen, Ind. Plin. and Teuffel, RLG*, 346, 5 (Eng. tr., 341, 2). 

Knights. Attianus, once Hadrian's guardian and already 
his friend in Trajan's reign (Vit. Hadr., 4, 5 and 9), with Plotina and 
Matidia conveyed Trajan's remains to Rome. Cum Attianum ex 
praefecto praetorii ornamentis consularibus praeditum faceret 
senatorem, nihil se amplius habere quod in eum conferri posset 
ostenderit (1b., 8); consularium quattuor occisorum—necem in 
Attiani consilia refundebat (ib., 9); amicissimos—postea hostium 
loco habuit ut Attianum (ib., 15). In rr9 he compelled him to 
resign when fraef. praet. (cp. Hirschfeld, 225, 32). 

Ti. Claudius Livianus, prefect under Trajan in the first Dacian 
war 101/2 and 

. Marcius Turbo Fronto Publicius, appointed praef. praet. 119, 

apparently still in ofhce in 135. In Vit. Hadr., 4 we should 
Probably read (with Hirschfeld, p. 224): expeditionis Parthicae 
tempore—utebatur Hadrianus amicitia —ex equestri (ordine) Attiani, 
tutoris quondam sui, et Liviani [et] Turbonis. 

C. Septicius Clarus, in 119 appointed to succeed Turbo's colleague 
Similis as Praef. pract., deprived of office 121. Cp. Mommsen, Ind. 
Plin. 

Friends of Antoninus Pius. Senators. M.Valerius Homullus 
cos. 15I ; cujus Homulli multa joca semper patienter accepit (Vit. 
Anton. P., 11). He opposed the adoption of Marcus Aurelius (Vif. 
M. Anton., 6). Henzen, Acta fr. Ary., p. 199. See also above. 

Friends of the two Augusti! Senators. M. Cornelius 
Fronto, cos. 143, perhaps already a friend of Antoninus Pius, in any 
case his successor, although there is no express testimony: cp. 
Teuffel, RLG*, 355 (Eng. tr.). 

P. Salvius Julianus bis consul (ord. 148, suff. in the last years of 
Antoninus or later), pracf. u. et ICtus (Vit. Did. Jul., 1). Salvii 
Juliani amici nostri (rescript of the Divi Fratres in Dig. 4 XXxvii, 
I4, 17 pr). Cp. Teuffel, RLG*, 350, 1-4 (Eng. tr.). 

Q. Junius Rusticus cos. | in Hadrian’s last years, lI 162. Rescrip- 
tum divorum fratrum—ad Junium Rusticum amicum nostrum, praef. 
urbi (Digg., xlix, 1, 1, 3). Teuffel, RLG‘, 358, 3 (Eng. tr.). 

(M. Pontius Laelianus Larcius Sabinus (cos. 163)—sodalis Antoni- 
nianus Verianus—comes divi Veri Aug. donatus donis militarib. 
bello Armeniaco et Parthico ab imp. Antonino Aug. et a divo Vero 
Aug.) Orelli, 3186. The fragment—{comes] Antonini Aug. et 
L. Veri bello Germanic. item comes Imp. Antonini Aug. Germanici 
Sarmatici—has been wrongly combined with the above inscription. 
Cp. Borghesi, AdI, 1855, p. 25. 

M. Jallius M. f. Bassus Fabius Valerianus cos. praef. [aer . . 
leg. Aug. pr. pr.] provinc. Pannoniae inferioris curator oper. publ. 


1 Et Verum quidem Marcus Capuam usque utus amicis comitantibus a senatu 
ornavit additis officiorum omnium F principibus Vit. M. Anton., 8). 
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(161; CIL, vi, r119b) (leg. Augg. pr. pr. prov.) Mysiae inferior. 
(between 161 and 169; CIL, iii, 6169) comes Augustorum Par- 
[th]i[c]ja[e e]x[peditionis ?]. CIL, xii, 2718 sq. (Alba Helvorum). 

T. Vitrasius Pollio [cos. II 176—adfinis ? Aug]ustorum (Marci 
et Commodi) comes (M. Antonini et L. VerJi Augg. expedi[tionis . . . 
Germ]anicae item comes [M. Antonini et Com]modi Augg. expedit. 
Germ [anicae Sar]maticae bis donis m[ilit. donatus etc.}.—s[odalis 
Antoninianus] maritus A[nniae Flaviae Fausti]nae (filiae Annii 
Libonis cos. 128 patrui imp. Marci), etc. Henzen, 5477; Hirsch- 
feld, VG, 227. 

Julius Verus leg. pr. pr. of Syria. A street restored under the 
two emperors 163/165 per Jul. Verum leg. pr. pr. provinc. Syr. et 
amicum suum impendiis Abilenorum (CIL, iii, 199). 

Knights. L. Volusius Maecianus ICtus. Amicus noster in 
a rescript of the Divi Fratres (Dig., xxxvii, 14, 17 pr.). Put to death 
by the army 175 when praef. Aegypti or juridicus Alexandreae (Vit. 
Avid. Cass. 7). Mommsen, Abhandl. der sachs. Ges., iii, 282. Teuf- 
fel, RLG 4, 360 7 (Eng. tr., 360, 8). Hirschfeld, p. 227. 

Friends of Lucius Verus. Senators. M. Pontius Laelianus 
Larcius Sabinus cos. (163) sodalis Antoninianus Verianus—comes 
divi Veri Aug. donatus donis militarib. bello Armeniaco et Parthico 
ab imp. Antonino Aug. et a divo Vero Aug. (Orelli, 3186 ; see above). 
E. Napp, De rebus imperatore M. Aur. Antonino in Oriente gestis 
(Bonn, 1879), p. 69. 

M. Claudius Fronto cos. (c. 170 (B.]) comes divi Veri Aug. donatus 
donis militarib. bello Armeniaco et Parthico ab imperatore Antonino 
Aug. et a Divo Vero Aug. corona murali item vallari item aurea item 
hastis puris IIII item vexillis IIII . . . Henzen, 5478 — CIL, vi, 
1377; Napp, p. 69, 5. 

T. Caesernius Statius Quinctius Macedo Quinctianus (son of 
Hadrian’s friend of the same name) cos. co(mes divi Veri] per Orien- 
tem ; according to Borghesi's restoration of theinscription, Henzen, 
6502 = CIL, v, 1, 865; Napp, p. 75ft. 

L. Dasumius Tullus Tuscus, adopted son of Trajan's friend L. 
Dasumius, holder of important positions under Antoninus and 
Marcus Aurelius. Borghesi, Œuvres, vi, 429; Henzen, 6051 (cp. 
6922 and CIL, iii, 1, 4117): L. Dasumio P. f. Stel. Tullio Tusco 
cos. comiti August. auguri, etc. Wilmanns, 1188: Verba '' comiti 
Aug.” postea addita sunt; fuit fortasse Veri comes, cum in Orien- 
tem proficisceretur. 

Friends of Marcus Aurelius. Senators. C. Fulvius Bruttius 
Praeseus C.f.M’. Valerius Maximus Pompeius L. Valens Cornelius 
Proculus Aquilius Veiento cos. (153, II 180)—socer imp. (Caes. 
Commodi Aug. sodalis) Hadrianalis sodalis Antonin[ianus Verianus] 
Marcianus comes impp. Anto[nini et Commodi Augg.) expeditionis 
Sarmaticae praef. u. Henzen, 5488; ib., Acta fr. Arv., p. 187. 

C. Aufidius Victorinus, son-in-law of Fronto, fellow-pupil of 
Marcus Aurelius (Vit. M. Anton., 3), cos. II 183, ùrò rod Mápxov ér 
ros Tá»v Tues (Dio, lxxii, 11), praef. u., died 186. Henzen, 
Acta, p. 178. 

Seius Fuscianus, also a fellow-pupil of Marcus Aurelius, cos. II 
188 (Vit. Commod., 12), a strict praef. urb. (Vit. Pertinac, 4). 
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Knights. Baebius Longus and 
Calenus, both fellow-pupils of Marcus Aurelius (Vit. M. Antonin., 


3). 

Friends of Commodus. Senators. T. Vitrasius Pollio (see 
above). 

C. Fulvius Bruttius Praesens (see above). 

Junius Severus. Statimque (Commodus Albino) successorem 
misit Junium Severum unum e contubernalibus suis (Vit. Clod. Alb., 
14}. De Vit (Onomast.) identifies him with the cos. suff. 154 (CIL, 
iii, p. 881) ; it is more probable that he was his son. 

C. Pescennius Niger cos. II in Oriente 194. (B.) Hunc in 
Commodianis hortis in porticu pictum de musio inter Commodi 
amicissimos videmus sacra Isidis ferentem (Vit. Pesc. Nig., 6). 

The chief Friends of Septimus Severus are enumerated in the Epit. 
de Caesaribus, 20: (T. Sextius) Lateranus (cos. 197), (L. Fabius) 
Cilo (cos. II 204. Gruter, 407, 1 = CIL, vi, 1, 1408: comiti imp. 
L. Septimi Severi; Dig., i, 15, 4, amicum nostrum),! (Cornelius) 
Anulinus (cos. 216; Dio, lxxiv, 3; CIL, ii, 2053), (Pomponius) 
Bassus (cos. 221, died 221; Dio, lxxix, 5). Also known are: C. 
Fulvius Plautianus cos. II (Orelli, 934: necessarius Augg. et comes 

omnes expeditiones eorum, died 205); cp. CIA, iii, 633, and 
Hirschf eld, VG, 230; Q. Hedius Rufus Lollianus Gentianus cos. 
211, comes Severi et Antonini Augg. ter. (Orelli, 3657 — CIL, ii, 
4121; cp. Lebas-Waddington, p. 739); Aemilius Papinianus, 
successor of Plautianus as praef. praet., putto death 212 ; cp. Teuffel, 
RLG *, 371 (Eng. tr). [C. Julius Pacatianus adlectus inter comit[es 
A]ugg. nnn. (only temporarily admitted into the imperial retinue in 
the expedition to Britain, since he was procurator Alp. Cott.; cp. 
Mommsen, S/R, ii*, 836, 2), CIL, xii, 1856 = Allmer, Inscr. de 
Vienne, 1963. H.) 

Friend of Antoninus (Caracalla). Maternianus. Herodian, iv, 
I2, 4: éwwré\Xee  Marepriayg rivl, rére wdoas úr’ ajroó ér 'Póup 
wpates éyxexeipropevy, miorordry elvai boxoürrt lur Kal povp Kowwry 
TG» axoppyrev: cp. Dio, lxxviii, 4, 7, 15. H. 

On the Friends of Alexander Severus cp. Vit. Alex. Sev., 68. CIL, 
xiv, 3900 (ager Tiburt.) : C. Caesonio C. f. Quir. Macro Rufiniano 
consulari sodali Augustali comiti imp. Severi Aug. (otherwise un- 
known). CIG, 3499 (cp. 3500), Thyatira : M. I'vaiov Auwlrior ‘Poudivor 
Te Aaumpóraror brarixoy, piov rou LeBacroi, krlary» kal evepy(rny TiS 
rarpldos ol Bvpeeis. Borghesi puts his consulship in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, but he is not mentioned amongst that emperor's 
friends in the passage referred to above. Cod. Justin., viii, 37, 4 
(A.D. 222) : Ulpiani praefecti annonae ICti amici mei. [Cassius Dio 
also was no doubt one of the friends of Severus (Dio,Ixxx, 5). H.] 

Elagabalus. The fragment CIL, vi, 3839: Cos. comiti amico 
— — praef. ann. refers to the time of Elagabalus. 

Time unknown: Gruter, rroo, 3 = CIL, v, 2, 5811: C. Sentio 
Severo Quadrato c. v. cos. amico et comiti Aug. n. Julii fratres 
Maximus et Victor (dug up at Milan in 1594). 


1 His bouse was in the r2th regio (Lanciani, Le acque, p. 303) ; he also had a villa on 
the Via Ostiensis (i5., p. 305). Uu ' 
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PAR. epigr. Gr., 441 (second or third cent., in vico Trachoni- 
tidis) :— 

4. micrTorárov Bacivetow, duwphirod T! émrápxov 

8 . xatrds éov Bactd\jos åuúpovos és0N0s Ówáwr. 

CIL, viii, 597 (prov. Byzacena) : iunio Faustino a d o Postumi- 
ano c. v cos. adlecto inter comifes Augg. nn. sacerdoti flaviali 
titiali, etc. *'The person referred to, who seems to be entirely un- 
known, lived between the age of M. Aurelius and Aurelian, probably 
at the end of the third century.” 


XII. THE USE or Vir CLARISSIMUS AS A SENATORIAL TITLE. 
(Vol. I, p. 133, 1. 11.) 


IN the course of the first century vir clarissimus gradually became 
an established official title of persons of senatorial rank. It is 
doubtful whether clarissimi in Seneca (Brev. Vit., 8, 2: annua con- 
giaria homines clarissimi accipiunt) is to be taken in this sense. As 
J. Naudet (Dela noblesse chez les Romains, 1863, p. 72, 1) has observed, 
it first occurs asan unquestionable title in two senatus consulta of the 
year 56, which, itis true, are only preserved in a single copy (Orelli, 
3115; Mommsen, Ber. der sáchs. Ges., 1852, p. 272 = CIL, x, 1401: * 
Hosidio Geta et L. Vagellio cos. clarissimis viris) ; since the docu- 
ment was found at Herculaneum, it must have been prepared at 
latest under Vespasian, who perhaps ordered the two senatus con- 
sulta to be set up in all the Italian cities (Mommsen, p. 276). Simi- 
larly in a document of the year 69 (CIL, x, 7852, 13; Mommsen, 
StR, iii, 1, 471, 2). But even under Domitian it does not seem to 
have been a standing title of senators. Statius (praef. Silvae, iii, 
about 94) calls Maecius Celer (of senatorial rank) ' splendidissimum 
juvenem,' and (praef. Silvae, iv, 95) Julius Menecrates of Naples 
(son-in-law of Pollius Felix), who could not have bcen of higher than 
equestrian rank, 'splendidum juvenem'; on the other hand, 
Plotius Grypus (who was a senator) is only ' majoris gradus juve- 
nem.' Certainly he speaks in the following terms of Vettius Cris- 
pou (also a senator) : sic te, clare puer, genitum sibi curia sensit ; 

ut it is clear from Suetonius (Galba, 14: quosdam claros ex utroque 
ordine viros) that clarus may be taken merely as a complimentary 
epithet. In Martial, praef. ix (A.D. 94) epigramma—ad Stertinium 
(cos. 92) clarissimum virum, there is no doubt that the words denote 
a title. (In Quintilian, i, 7, 29, where Bonnell reads: et clarissimos 
et consules geminata eadem littera legimus, the reading is extremely 
doubtful) The first writer, who unquestionably so uses it, is the 
younger Pliny, not in a confidential communication with an equal 
in rank, but in writing to an inferior (Suetonius) : tribunatum, 
quem a Neratio Marcello, clarissimo viro, impetravi tibi (Epp., iii, 
8); clarissimi consules (Epp., vii, 33), in an official address in the 
senate; similarly, et statim Murena tribunus: permitto tibi, vir 
clarissime Veiento, dicere (Epp., ix, 13) and pro collega meo Cornuto 
Tertullo, clarissimo viro (Panegyr., 90); also, providentissime, 
domine, fecisti quod praecepisti Calpurnio Macro, clarissimo viro 
(correspondence with Trajan, epp. 56 and 67, ed. Keil; 61 and 77 ed. 
Mommsen). Similarly, in an inscription of the early years of Tra- 
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jan's reign, Orelli, 784 and Henzen, 5404 = CIL, v, 1, 34, where a 
pronepos Antoni Felicis is called c.p. (— clarissimus puer); in 
documents of the year ror (CIL, vi, 1492) under Hadrian (CIL, 
viii, 2532) and Antoninus Pius (CIL, v, 532 ; Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 
471, 2) ; the jurist L. Fulvius Aburnius Valens in the year 118 is 
called c.i. (— clarissimus juvenis), Orelli, 3153 — CIL, vi, 1421; 
in the senatus consultum de nundinis saltus Beguensis of the year 
138 (Eph. Epigr., ii, 273 = CIL, viii, 270), the petitioner Lucilius 
icanus is called c.v. (— clarissimus vir). An inscription (of 
Hadrian's time) on the poetess Julia Balbilla (Tauromenium) calls 
her rà» Aaurpordrny (CIG, 5404) ; also a decree of senate and people 
gives the same title to a certain Jallia Bassa (belonging to the family 
of Jallius Bassus, cos. before 161 ; Bruzza, Bull. munic. di R., 1883, 
p. 138; cp. Letronne, Rec. des inscr., ii, pp. 350-367). By the side 
of Aauwporaros, which correctly (at least till the end of the second 
century)! was only used for senators (cp. e.g. CIG, 3499, 3979), 
kpárwros was at first in use for both senators and knights.? 
Knights: CIG, 2790: Y. "Iovoy Purroy (éxlrporoy row LeBacray, 
CIG, 9233) rà» «pdricroy warépa GcvyxNgruoU ard éxirpirwy. ib., 
3497: Tò» kpárwror éxirpoxory 100 LeBacrov. Lebas-Waddington, 
1385: Ti» xpariorny yuvaixa ToU kparw TOU Sovxnvaplou, drd  éxirpóswr. 
Senators: ody rọ «pariere PA.  Apvarriarg aovyxAntixp (Neubauer, 
Comment. epigr. [69], p. 32). Inaletter of Hadrian to the yepovala 
of Ephesus in the year 120 (C. Curtius, Ephes. Inschr. in Hermes, 
iv, 178: Kopvedly Ilpeloxw rw xpariorw ávÜvrárp; and in another 
letter of his to Stratonicea-Hadrianopolis in the year 127 (Bull. de 
corr. hellén., xi, 1887) : rp xpariory ávÜvrdr Zreprwip Kovapelyq xal ry 
ézirpós y pov llournty Zeounpp. | Cp. theinscriptions (date unknown) in 
Hermes, iv, p. 194: KAavóiar Z[waurárpar] ? Ovyarépa Tıp. KA. ‘Eppelou 
hapwpordrov Urarixod xal AlMas IIediiádos rijs xparlorns vraruis derph 
T.8. KA. Apáxorros Zwoiwdrpas Oewvldos raw xparlorwy dveyidy xai dwdyovoy 
roor óxaruü» Sd(dfios] Zwrixds rh» lia» warpwrccay. But after 
the third century xpdricros, corresponding to the Latin egregius, 
is only found used of knights (Hirschfeld, VG, 273 note). See 
Boucherie, ‘Epunveduara, p. 81: dtacnpdraros perfectissimus, 
xpdrisros egregius. In the age of the Antonines the title vir 
clarissimus was evidently in general use (cp. Gellius, i, 2, 1 ; i, 22, 6; 
xviii, I0, I ; in other passages c.v. may have fallen out). Cp. also 
Apuleius, Apol., 443: cum Lolliano Avito c.v. praesente publice 
dissererem. Orelli, 3767 = IRN, 2505 = CIL, x, 1814 (year 161). 
Orelli, 4040 (decr. mun. Tergest., later than 161). Orelli, 1632 
(year 173). Lucian, Macrobii, 1:  Aauwpórare (29,  lepwrare) 
Kurre. For other evidence of later or unknown date, inscrip- 
tions and legal sources, see Naudet as above. 


1 From this time Aauspóraros, like clarissimus, seems to have been occasionally used 
in reference to the chief prefectures. Ulpianus Primianus praef. Aegypts in the third 
of the reign of Severus is called ô Aausporaros *yeuwv (CIG, 4863) ; timius 
eraclitus praef. Aegypti in 215 ò Aauwporaros in a document of Arsinoe (as llius 
Macrinus praef. praet., Hirschfeld, VG, 232 and 275. Wilcken, Arsinostische Tempel- 
vechnungen in Hermes, xx, 469). 
3 This was already noticed by Marini, Arvalt, p. 748, 59. Dessau, Sfewertarif von 
Palmyra in Hermes, xix (1884), p. 514, L. 
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XIII. MANDRAGORA. 

(Vol. I, p. 174, l. 4) 
AT my request, Professor Ferdinand Cohn investigated the ancient 
traditions relating to the mandragora, or mandrake. He com- 
municated the results of his inquiries to the Jahresbericht der schles- 
tschen Gesellschaft für vaterl. Cultur (1887, pp. 285-293), from which 
the following remarks are taken. 

From the time of Hippocrates to the first century a.D. the man- 
dragora was only known as an officinal plant. The juice of the rind 
of its root, extracted by squeezing or boiling, was used as a narcotic 
or anaesthetic in surgical operations. ‘The description of the 
effects of mandragora juice in Dioscorides and Pliny in almost the 
same words, the exact dose being given, leaves no doubt that the 
reference is to cases of intoxication by atropine, which, although 
its existence in the mandragora cannot be chemically demonstrated, 
shows its presence by the effects indicated. Theophrastus had 
already declared that mandragora in too large doses was fatal.’ 
He and Dioscorides hint that it was one of the ingredients of love 
potions, whence it was called Circe-plant (Kipxala, Diosc., Materia 
Medica, iv, 76; Circaeon, Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxv, 147). This use 
of it seems to be of great antiquity, ‘if the dudaim of Genesis and 
the Song of Solomon is rightly interpreted as love-apples (mandragora 
berries) by the Septuagint '. 

The root was usually dug up with strange ceremonies (drawing a 
circle round it thrice with a sword and looking towards the west). 
Theophrastus (Hist. anim., ix, 8) makes merry over this ; but neither 
he nor Pliny knows the later story, that the only safe method of 
procuring it involved the sacrifice of the life of a dog. Josephus 
(Bell. Jud., vii, 6, 3) ! tells the story of the root Baaras or Battaritis, 
Aelian (Nat. anim., xiv, 24-27) of the root åyħaopûrıs Or kvróscwacTos 
(by which the peony is probably meant). The MS. of Dioscorides 
written in Constantinople in the fifth century for the emperor's 
daughter Julia Anicia is the earliest evidence of the transference of 
the story to the mandragora. A miniature drawing in it represents 
personified Invention (Heuresis), with one hand handing a root of 
the mandragora to Dioscorides, with the other holding on a rope 
the strangled dog, which has drawn the root from the ground. In 
a second picture Heuresis is describing the root to a painter sitting 
in front of an easel, who is sketching it ona white, gold-rimmed tablet 
(Schreiber, Culturhistor. Bilderatlas, Taf. viii, 3).2 The still older 
Naples Dioscorides MS. shows at the same passage by the side of 
the text two illustrations called the male and female mandragora, 
unmistakably corresponding to the Mandragora autumnalis Spreng. 
(M. officinarum Bert.) and M. vernalis (the sex names did not indi- 
cate differences of sex in antiquity, but the more or less robust 
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varieties). That the root was supposed to resemble the human 
form is shown by Columella (x, 19, semihominis—mandragorae) and 
by a pseudo-Pythagorean treatise on the effects of plants quoted 
by Pliny, in which, according toa glossin the Dioscorides MS. ( M.ss., 
iv, 76) it was called dv@pwréyopdos. Intheillustrations mentioned, the 
M. autumnalis resembles a man, the M. vernalis a woman. 

As is shown by the translation of Dudaim by mandragore = al- 
rüna in a Munich gloss of the tenth century, the mandragora was 
early identified on German soil with the a/rüna, a devilish spirit 
and a magic root in human form (Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. 
tr. ili, 1202-4, iv, 1673). From the thirteenth century mandragora 
and alraun are always synonymous. The real mandragora, which 
is never found beyond the Alps, had scarcely ever been seen by the 
peoples of Central Europe at that time. 


XIV. THE SPORPULA OF THE CLIENTES. 
(Vol. I, p. 196, 1. 8.) 


Turs difficult subject, on which there exists great diversity of 
opinion, deserves further investigation, but our information is so 
scanty and obscure that much must remain uncertain or unex- 
plained. The authorities whom I have consulted are: P. Butt- 
mann, Über die Sportula der Rómer (in J. D. Seebode, Krit. Bib- 
liothek, iii, 1821, pp. 391-409) ; F. Schneider,! De Sportula (Progr. 
des Gymn. zu Brieg, 1836); W. A. Becker, Gallus, ii*, 164, in the 
main reproduced by Rein in S/RE, vi, 3185, and Becker-Gdll, ii, 
204; G. Heuermann, Über die Clienten unter den ersten yom. Kaisern 
(Progr. des Gymn. zu Burgsteinfurt, 1856), pp. 14-30, and Unter- 
suchungen über die Sportula der Clienten (progr. of same gymn., 
1875) *; O. Guttmann, Observationum in M. Val. Martialem parti- 
culae v (Breslauer Doctordissertation, 1866), pp. 31-39. The latest 
and best discussion of the subject will be found in Marquardt (Pri., 
i*, 207-212), whose views have in several instances caused me to 
modify my own. 

It is probable that in earlier times the patron was accustomed to 
invite the client to dinner; this appears to have been usual even 
in Horace's time (Epp., i, 7 ; I should also be inclined to regard the 
persons mentioned in Sat., ii, 7, 36; 8, 41; Epp., i, 18, 10 as actual 
clients). Whether a money equivalent was substituted in Colu- 
mella's time must be left undecided ; in praef. i, 9 and 12 he calls 
the clients '' mercenarii salutatores ', their daily visits a ‘ coti- 
dianum tributum ' (Seneca, De brevitate vitae, 14, 6, meritoria salu- 
tatio, not sportula, as Rein says, a word which according to Haase’s 
index does not occur in Seneca). Certainly, at the beginning of 
Domitian's reign (and perhaps much earlier) * the client, instead of 
being invited to a regular dinner (cena recta) was presented with a 
portion of the food to take away or an equivalent in money. Both 
were called sportula, the money sportula being the more common. 


! [Marquardt and Rein give the name as Schmieder. I am unable to trace the treatise. 
3 Referred to as i and ii. 


3 Perhaps after Nero's introduction of the sportula at the conae publicae (Suetonius, 
Nero, 16 ; Marquardt, P» 210, 5). 
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About the year 87 the cena recta to clients was reintroduced. 
The third book of Martial, composed about this time, is the only 
one in which he mentions the new arrangement and the abolition 
of the money sportula. Both these innovations were perhaps con- 
nected with Domitian's reintroduction of the cena recta at the cenae 
publicae (instead of the sportulae substituted for them by Nero; 
Sueton., Domitian, 7); perhaps also the patrons thought it would 
be cheaper, since the food set before the clients was inferior—a 
frequent cause of complaint. Thus Martial, iii, 60 :— 


Cum vocer ad cenam, non jam venalis ut ante, 
cur mihi non eadem, quae tibi, cena datur ? 
ostrea tu sumis stagno saturata Lucrino, 
4  sugitur inciso mitulus ore inihi . . 
9 cur sine te ceno, cum tecum, Pontice, cenem ? 
sportula quod non est, prosit : edamus idem. 


Further, the clients lost by the exchange to a certain extent, since 
the money sportula helped to supply their wants (iii, 3); for this 
reason a starveling Spaniard on his way to Rome turned back at the 
Milvian bridge, on hearing the report (sportularum fabulz, iii, 14) 
of its abolition. 

The following epigram (iii, 7) refers to the same thing :— 

Centum miselli jam valete quadrantes, 

anteambulonis congiarium lassi, 

quos dividebat balneator elixus. 

quid cogitatis, o fames amicorum ? 

regis superbi sportulae recesserunt, 

‘nihil stropharum est, jam salarium dandum est '. 
This epigram cannot be taken (with Heuermann, i, 27 and Gutt- 
mann, p. 37) as an expression of delight at the new arrangement ; 
the last verse, and the two other epigrams, which clearly indicate 
the clients’ dissatisfaction, forbid such an interpretation. ‘ The 
client ’, says Buttmann (p. 399), ‘in whose name Martial speaks 
(iii, 7) is greatly displeased because the patronus wants to put him 
off with empty invitations, and demands a regular salary '. Martial 
himself, who was no doubt dissatisfied, states the condition under 
which the innovation would be acceptable to clients; but its ful- 
filment could hardly beexpected from patrons, since it would have 
meant additional expense to them. In any case, the new arrange- 
ment did not last long, chiefly owing to the client’s dissatisfaction ; 
for the fourth book assumes the reintroduction of the money spor- 
tula; thus, iv, 26:— 

Quod te mane domi toto non vidimus anno, 
vis dicam, quantum, Postume, perdiderim ? 
tricenos, puto, bis, vicenos ter puto nummos 
ignosces : togulam, Postume, pluris emo. 


The patron here addressed, who appears to have paid his client 
only sixty sesterces for the whole year, certainly only rarely required 
to be waited upon, but gave less for each attendance than the usual 
money sportula (25 asses = 100 quadrantes = 6} sesterces), paid 
also when the client accompanied his patron on a journey (e.g. at 
Baiae, i, 59). 
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Larger sums were also offered (viii, 42) : 


Si te sportula major ad beatos 
non corruperit, ut solet, licebit, 
de nostro, Matho, centiens laveris. 
x,27: Natali, Diodore, tuo conviva senatus 
accubat et rarus non adhibetur eques, 
ac tua tricenos largitur sportula nummos, 
nemo tamen natum te, Diodore, putat. 


Here we should probably assume (with Buttmann, p. 409 and Gutt- 
mann, p. 36) that distinguished guests were entertained and money 
distributed to the clients; so perhaps also vii, 86. On the other 
hand, in ix, 100: 
Denaris tribus invitas et mane togatum 
observare jubes atria, Basse, tua, 


the three denarii appear to be promised for long service, conse- 
quently the remuneration was less than the ordinary; the poet 
refuses the offer with the remark that he couldn't buy a new toga 
with it. 

Wealthy and distinguished persons apparently claimed and paid 
for the services of their clients year in year out; the annual pay of 
a client 2281] sesterces (about /25) was no great expense for sena- 
tors. (The younger Pliny, by no means a wealthy member of the 
senate, left in his will a sum of money to provide 1120 sesterces 
apiece annually for 100 freedmen; Mommsen, Hermes, iii, 102). 
Less well-to-do persons only exceptionally requisitioned the services 
of clients, the pay being of course regulated partly by the services 
required, partly by the means and position of the donor. Cp. iv, 
26 above and ix, 85, where a patron shams illness in order to deprive 
his clients of the sportula, which was not given when their services 
were not required (Marquardt, 212, 4). Probably many clients 
were obliged to earn their pay by this patron one day, by that the 
next, and needed a large number of such engagements, in order to 
find employment and pay even for the greater part of the year 
(Martial, xiv, 125: si matutinos facile est tibi perdere somnos, attrita 
veniet sportula saepe toga). Zealous clients contrived to earn 
more than one sportula in one day (i, 80: sportula, Cane, tibi 
suprema nocte petita est. occidit, puto, te, Cane, quod una fuit). 

Although the clients as a rule were squared with the sportula in 
money or in kind (Martial, xiii, 123), of course they sometimes re- 
ceived invitations to the cena recta (Martial, ii, 18; x, 18; cp. xi, 
24; xii,77, 6). But in that case they must frequently have had to 
put up with scanty fare at the patron's table. Cp. xii, 26, 13: et 
'rogat ut secum cenes Laetorius' inquit. viginti nummis ? non 
ego, malo famem ; i.e. the mealdoes notcost the patron more than 
20 sesterces (? asses). Thus, in the Acta of the Arval brethren the 
cost per head is given: hoc anno cenatum est a singulis dies sin- 
gulos denariis centum (Henzen, Acta, p. 16; Marquardt, S¢tV, iii, 
453, 6). So also in iv, 68, which Heuermann (ii, 8) and Marquardt 
(Pri, i*, 211, 7) refer to the money sportula, the reference is to a meal : 


Invitas centum quadrantibus, et bene cenas. 
ut cenem invitor, Sexte, an ut invideam ? 


, 
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Only when the client dines at the patron's table can he imagine 
that he has been invited to arouse his envy ; the patron dines well, 
the client so badly, that his meal cannot have cost more than 25 
asses. 

Juvenal describes a somewhat later age than Martial. As regards 
the payment of clients proper, there seems to be no difference; in 
Martial the sportula is distributed in the evening, in Juvenal (i, 125) 
in the morning, but so trifling an alteration is unimportant. 100 
quadrantes was still the usual sum, with which the clients bought 
clothes, food, and firing. But it is remarkable that in Juvenal, in 
addition to the clients (the turba togata of 1. 96), even men of old 
family (Trojugenae, 100), praetors and tribunes, well-to-do freed- 
men and even women in sedan-chairs (consequently women of posi- 
tion) present themselves to receive the sportula, and the highest 
dignitaries reckon up at the end of the year how much it has brought 
them in (Juvenal, i, 117-128). We may, therefore, perhaps assume 
that rich and distinguished men (and even women) at their morning 
complimentary visits did not disdain to accept the usual fee of 100 
quadrantes (l. 120), which they probably gave to their servants ; 
that they went round to secure the doles (128, Buttmann, p. 407), 
accompanied by their clients (comites, 119), in the early morning. 
As they in turn paid the same fees to their own visitors, the accept- 
ance of the trifling sum could not be considered unseemly, so long 
as it was regarded as a mere formality ; it would only appear so, if 
it was hinted that importance was really attached to it or that it 
was much sought after.  Becker-Góll (ii, 211) consider that this 
passage refers to extraordinary family festivities (cp. Pliny, Ad 
Trajanum, 116). 

Martial, who mentions (ii, 18; x, 10; xii, 26) the complimentary 
visits of distinguished persons and their abject exhibitions of devo- 
tion, never mentions a sportula paid to them or to non-clients gener- 
ally; this seems to show that the custom of bestowing it upon 
distinguished visitors was not developed until after the death of 
Domitian. The same may be said of the morning visits paid by 
women of position, which are not referred to by Martial or earlier 
writers. 

Lastly, on Juvenal, iii, 249: 


Nonne vides quanto celebretur sportula fumo ? 
centum convivae, sequitur sua quemque culina, 


the scholiast's explanation is certainly correct: pulmentaria secum 
rtant comparata e sportula, i.e. the eatables distributed (so 
ker-Góll, ii, 206), or bought with the sportula, and prepared in 
the cook-shop, are carried home by the clients' slaves in a portable 
kitchen, to prevent their getting cold (so Heuermann, ii, 9 and Mar- 
quardt, 211,8). Gifford in Mayor's Juvenal ad loc : ** How often have 
I been reminded of the sportula by the firepans and suppers of the 
Neapolitans! As soon as it grows dark, the streets are filled with 
twinkling fires glancing about in every direction on the heads of 
these modern Corbulos, and suddenly disappearing as they enter 
their houses with their frugal meal.” 
In later times, the following references to the sportula (paid on 
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extraordinary occasions) are all that are known to me. Apuleius, 
Apol., 88: quippe ita placuerat, in suburbana villa potius ut con- 
jungeremur, ne cives denuo ad sportulas convolarent, cum haud 
pridem Pudentilla de suo L milia nummum in populum expunxisset 
ea die qua Pontianus uxorem duxit et hic puerulus toga est involutus. 
Vit. Gallien., 16: convivatus in publico est. congiariis populum 
mollivit. senatui sportulam sedens erogavit, matronas ad consula- 
tum suum rogavit, denique manum sibi osculantibus quaternos 
aureos nominis sui dedit. Ammian. Marcel., xiv, 6, 17: cum autem 
intervallata temporibus convivia longa et noxia coeperint adparari, 
vel distributio sollemnium sportularum; anxia deliberatione 
tractatus, an exceptis iis, quibus vicissitudo debetur, peregrinum 
invitari conveniat etc. Symmachus, Epp., ix, 134: sportulam 
consulatus mei et amicitiae nostrae et honori tuo debeo. hanc in 
solido uno ad te misi, orans ut benigno animo sollemnia officii mei 
libamenta suscipias, Vale. 


XV. THE USE or DovwiNB AS A FORM OF ADDRESS IN 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
(Vol. I, p. 199, l. 10.) ? 


THE use of domine (' sir ') as a form of address has never been ade- 
pary discussed. The best account of it will be found in Lipsius, 

xcursus ad Tac. Ann., ii, 87, P.; all the other writers cited by 
Gessner in his Thesaurus, s.v. dominus have either copied him or 
added nothing new. I shall chiefly confine myself to the first three 
centuries. I further exclude (1) the well-known practice of lovers, 
who call themselves dominus and domina (mistress), a custom 
transferred by Ovid and his imitators even to the heroic age (Heroi- 
des, xiii, 145; xv, 18, 118, 164, 176; Metam., ix, 465) ; (2) the use 
of domine in addressing the emperors, discussed by Spanheim (De 
usu el praest. numm., diss. vii, 8, p. 729, ed. 1671) and with his usual 
acuteness and in detail by Eckhel (Doctr. numm., viii, p. 364*).? 

During republican times, with few exceptions, domine was never 
heard as a form of address in the mouth of a free man. Even in 
imperial times it was never so generally in use as at the present day ; 
it was limited to certain relations, expressed special politeness and 
dpa or was used for special reasons. 

t may have been a very old custom, derived from the nature of 
the patria potestas, although only occasionally preserved or inten- 
tionally revived, that children addressed their father as dominus. 
Augustus strongly objected to it, since its use might have led people 
to think it was intended gradually to introduce it as the Emperor's 
right. He would not even allow his own children or grandchildren 
(Suetonius, Augustus, 53) to call him ‘sir’ in jest or earnest. That 
ü y customary in many houses is shown by the epigram of Martial 

i, Br): 
A servo scis te genitum blandeque fateris, 
cum dicis dominum, Sosibiane, patrem. 


1 Cp. Progr. der Kónigsberger Universitat (Jan. 23rd, 1859). 
2 On the use of domine in addressing the emperors from Augustus to Julian, cp. Chr. 
Schöner, Über die Titulaturen der rom. Kaiser (Erlangen, 1881), pp. 26-33. 
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In the will (dated A.D. 175) of a son who died at Sirmium, found at 
Cephaledium (Cefalà) in Sicily, we have: have michi domine pater, 
vale michi domine pater (Orelli, 4359). Letronne, La Statue vocale, 
p. 244: xal rà TpockÜrgua wdrrwov TG» dóchQOr» kal ris Kuplas unrpés. 
In the oldest times the wife also possibly addressed her husband 
as dominus. Yet I only know one instance, in which there is 
no admixture of flattery or endearment, and that belonging to 
an age when members of a family frequently addressed one another 
in that manner. Dig., xxiv, r, 57 : Paulus libro VIII Responsorum : 
—Ea quae a marito suo pecuniam ex causa donationis acceperat, 
litteras ad eum misit hujusmodi: quum petenti mihi a te, domine 
carissime, annuerit indulgentia tua. 

Also in the time after Augustus, whenever equals or inferiors are 
so addressed, it is due to the wish to be especially polite. In Epic- 
tetus philosophers, physicians and soothsayers are frequently ad- 
dressed as ‘sir’, but only by those who need their assistance and 
want to curry favour with them. Diss., ii, 7, 9: 6a roüro xoXa- 
kebopuer rovs pávreuis* KAnpovounow, kúpe, Toy warépa ; “ldwuey, éwexOv- 
cóue0a. Nal, kúpe, ws Ù TUxn 0éNei.. ib., ii, 7, 12: viv de rpépovres 
Tò» dpyuOdproy xparoiuev, xal rà» (os ?) 0cóv éxtxadovmevas SeducOa avro? * 
kúpe, éAémaor * éxlrpeydy por etedOet. db., ii, 15, 15: ob OéXas Ta ToO 
vyooovvros Toi» kal TÒ» larpóvr wapaxadeiy; Nood, xipre* BonOnady pov* Tl 
pe Set movi», oxéyat, éuóv €ore welOecOal co. ib., iii. 10, 15: ri odp 
kodaxevers TÒ» larpór ; Tl. Aéyeis ; Cav od Oins, kópie, adds Etw. 1b., iii, 
22, 38: é» rin oby dort rò dyabdr, ére év Toúrois ovx Eorw; Elrè huîv, 
kúpe Äyyeňe kal xardoxowe. ib., ili, 23, II: mpon» érawebeis tephpxov 
kal râcıw Ereyes Tl ool Edota; Oavuaarós, kúpe, Thy éut» [cu] ewrypiar. 
ib., iii, 23, 19: 7d kaXàr, kúpe, Kal M0ov kiroaa úvaru. From one 
passage it might seem that the address was regarded as a proof 
of servile obsequiousness ; iv, 1, 56: övrwa ob» ér’ Eddy kwMcaí écart 
kal dvayxdoat, appar Aéye uh elvai éXeóOepor . Kal uh poa srámrovs abroÜ 
kai wpordwwous BAése, kal ovi» Shree kal xpdow> add’ Av dxovans A€-yorros 
ÉcwÜcv kal dx wdOous, kúpe’ Kav Swdexa pdBdor wpod-ywor, Aéye oov. 
Here, however, a slavish temperament is clearly only attributed to 
one who calls another ‘sir’ fcw0e» xal éx wá0ovs. Petronius, 57: 
unus ex conlibertis Trimalchionis—' an tibi non placent lautitiae 
domini mei’? Colloquia scholastica (gloss. Labb. ii, 427): Te 
kúpe, Tl éxiráaacis ;—Mý rc Exes xphuara eUkaipoürra ;—TI xpelav Exes 
Savelcacbat ;—El Execs xptjaór por wévre Snvdpia. Colloq. schol., ed. Haupt, 
Ind. lect. Berol. hib. 1871 (on entering a house, apparently a sena- 
tor's) : xaipe kúpe, xaipe kupla. Baoced xaipe, Pacca x atpe, Iló0 wv 
[un grep], 0b yarep IeXxásovs Adpodirn, rûs rà radia; {dow 
kal xadws Éxovcw, Philogelos, ed. Eberhard :! 5, kúpe sxodacrixé: 
144, Edrpdwedos dypdy Ópouéa lov elsmer * olda rivos xpniet 6 képiós pou obros. 
(Cp. 208 and 235). Scaevola,/ib. I Responsorum (Dig., xiii, 6, 26) : 
Quidam ad creditorem litteras ejusmodi fecit: decem quae Lucius 
Titius ex arca tua mutua acceperat, salva ratione usurarum habes 
penes me, domine. Even after his accession Marcus Antoninus 


1 According to Eberhard this collection was made in the fifth century ; but these anec- 
dotes, although handed down in a very late form, certainly bad their origin in part (as is 
shown by their contents), and perhaps altogether, in an earlier age: thus in 87, tbe 
gladiatorial games are supposed to be stil] in existence, 
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writes to Fronto: vale mi domine magister (Epp. ad M. Anton., 
ii, 2, p. 98).! Fronto himself calls his son-in-law Aufidius Vic- 
torinus domine (Epp. ad am., i, 11), his friend Squilla Gallicanus 
domine fraler (1b., i, 28), Arrius Antoninus, a younger kinsman of 
Antoninus Pius, mi domine fili carissime (ib., ii, r1). Scaevola, 
Dig., xxxii, 41, 4: testamento pueros ita legaverat : Publio Maevio, 
dominulo meo, ab heredibus meis dari volo. The respectful and 
confidential address domine fraler (e.g. Hyginus, De munit. castr., 
45) was certainly very common down to the latest times. Inscrip- 
tion on a draughtboard (Marquardt, Pri, ii*, 859) : domine frater 
ilaris semper—ludere tabula. Palladas (Anthol. Pal. ed. Jacobs, ii, 
293 — cap. x, 44 ed. Dübner) :— 
"Hy à idos rc Ad, Sd pive ópárep evOve éypaier: 

34» ad pý re AdBg, Tò $párep elre pórov. 

Oria yàp xdi ravra Ta pyhmara. avrap éywye 

ovk ¿dàm Sopive. ov yàp éxo opéra. 3 
Of course such modes of address as frater, pater, mater, fili were 
common at all times. Cicero, Verres, iii, 3, 66, 155: volo mi frater 
Íraterculo tuo credas. Horace, Epp., i, 6, 54: 'frater ', ' pater’ 
adde, ut cuique est aetas, ita quemque facetus adopta (cp. Sat., ii, 
I, 12). This was also the custom later. Petronius, 98, 100; ib., 
7, mater. Lucian, Lucius, 4, pirep. Martial, ix, pr., x, 65, 3. 
Juvenal, v, 135. Epictetus, Diss.,i, 26, 15; iv, 13, I8. Quintilian, 
Declam., 321. Gellius, xiii, 20, 5 (mi fili. Apuleius, Metam., ix, 
181. Vit. M. Anton., 18: cum in amore omnium imperasset, 
atque ab aliis modo frater, modo pater, modo filius, ut cujusque 
aetas sinebat, et diceretur et amaretur. Paulus, /. IV ad Vitellium 
(Dig., xxviii, 5, 58 [56], 1) : Qui frater non est, si fraterna caritate 
diligitur, recte cum nomine suo sub appellatione fratris heres in- 
stituitur. Desideri(um ?) frater in the letter of a pontifex to a 
colleague A.D. r55 (Wilmanns, 312). Among Christians: Athena- 
goras, Supplicatio, 32; Minucius Felix, Oc/av., 3; Cyprianus, Epp. 
21. Celerinus Luciano: haec cum tibi scriberem, domine frater ; 
1b. 3, rogo itaque, domine et peto per dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum ut ceteris collegis fratribus tuis, meis dominis referas ; 
4, peto ergo domine carissime Luciane—ut omnibus dominis meis 
fratribus; Ef.,22: Lucianus Celerino domino, sidignus fuero vocari 
collega in Christos. The Gallic pilgrim, who relates an account of 
her journey to the holy places (385-388) apparently to the inmates 
of a convent, addresses them as ' dominae (venerabiles) sorores ’ 
or 'dominae' (Gamurrini, S. Silviae Aquitamae peregrinatio in 
Biblioteca dell'accad. storico-giwridica, iv, 1887, pp. 39, 55, 75. 1058. 
In the Metamorphoses of Apuleius the hero is sometimes addressed 
as ‘Luci domine ' (ii, 30; iii, 50), in the first passage by his host 
Milo, in the second by the town council of Hypata, who are anxious to 
appease his anger at a joke which they had played upon him: neque 
tuae dignitatis, vel etiam prosapiae tuorum ignari sumus, Luci 


1 Naber (Epp. Graec., Md a 252) reads ‘have mi optume magister’ for ‘have mi 
domine ister’ (Epp. ad M. Caes., i, 6 ed. Nic bulir, p. 31). 

3 In passing it may be observed that this epigram shows that at that time (reign of 
Arcadius, emp. 395-408) ai was pronounced as č. This fact, not Y ermann 
(De emendanda ration grammaticac, p, 52) had already been pointed out by G. 
oss (Instit, Orat., iv, p, 220), 
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domine. nam et provinciam totam inclytae vestrae familiae nobilitas 
complectitur. It is worthy of remark that Apuleius begins his 
apology as follows: certus equidem eram—Maxime Claudi quique 
in consilio estis, while his accuser according to the quotation (p. 
563 ed. Flor.) had begun: hunc ego, domine Maxime, reum apud te 
facere instituo. This clearly shows that at that time even persons 
of higher rank were by no means universally addressed as domine ; 
it seems that Apuleius, by omitting it when addressing the proconsul, 
desired to keep up the appearance of outspokenness and perhaps of 
a certain equality, while his opponent behaved like an inferior. It 
cannot be a mere accident that in the numerous conversations be- 
tween learned or educated men in Gellius this form of address never 
once occurs, while it is found in polite addresses, some of which are 
seriously meant, while others are ironical. In any case, it was pur- 
posely avoided ; perhaps some of the ' antiquaries’ objected to it 
as too modern. The persons who appear in Gellius call one another 
' magister ' (iii, 1 ; iv, I ; xviii, 7; xix, IO; xix, I3, xx, IO), ' magister 
optime ' (xviii, 4; xix, Io), ' vir doctissime ' (vi, 10), vir bone (xviii, 
IO), 'philosophe' (xix, 10), ' philosophorum amplissime’ (i, 2), 
‘mi Favorine’ (xx, 1). Favorinus the philosopher even calls a 
woman of rank ‘ mulier ' (xii, 1), not domina. Yet the strict avoid- 
ance of domine was probably limited to individual circles. An in- 
stance (from the same period) of the title being given even to in- 
feriors by superiors as an act of special politeness is found in a letter 
(apparently of the year 149) to a collegium fabrum Narbonensium 
subaedianorum from its patronus (Henzen-Orelli, 7215), which 
concludes : va]lere vos cupio domini optimi et carissimi mihi. From 
the third century: Dig., xxxv, 2, 22: Nesennius Apollinaris Julio 
Paulo. ex facto, domine, species ejusmodi incidit, in which we should 
perhaps recognize the address (to be mentioned later) of the pupil 
to the teacher: Bremer, Rechtslehrer und Rechtsschulen, p. 31). 
Testamentum M. Grunnii Porcellt (Bücheler, Petronius, ed. 2, p. 
231, 6): rogo, domine coce, vitam peto; p. 232, 15: mei domini 
vel consobrini mei, qui in medio testamento interfuistis, jubete 
signari. 

Clients in particular were obliged to show their inferiority to their 
patrons by addressing them as domine. The reason why this is 
first mentioned in Martial is because it is just the relationship of 
client and patron that he most frequently touches upon ; the appli- 
cation of the title ' King ' to the patrons is already found in Horace 
(Epp., i, 7, 37: rexque paterque audisti coram nec verbo parcius 
absens); similarly in Columella, praef. i, 9. Cp. Martial, i, 112; 
ii, 32, 8; ii, 68; vi, 88; ix, 92. 

But, generally speaking, it may be said that superiors were usually 
addressed as domine by inferiors. Dasumius in his will (year 109) 
alternately calls his highly placed friend Servianus ' S. meus’ and 
'S. dominus meus’ (Rudolff, Zeitschr. f. geschichtliche Rechtswiss., 
xii, p. 381); Carpophorus, a Christian freedman of Commodus (in 
Hippolytus, Refut. haeres., ix, 12, ed. Duncker, p. 454) addressed 
Fuscianus, praef. urb.: O5éoua, kópi 4ovoxiavé. Avidius Quietus 
(proconsul of Asia under Hadrian ; see Waddington, Asie Mineure, 
P. 239, no. 860, and cp. p. 722 [Fastes cons., no. 130]) in a letter 
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about the town of Aezani (in Phrygia) to Hesperus, proc. Caesaris, 
calls him ' mi Hespere carissime ', and is addressed by Hesperus as 
"Quiete domine’ (CIG, iii, 3835 = Waddington, Asie min., 862). 
À letter from an Ephesian L. Pompeius Apollonius to the proconsul 
L. Mestrius Florus (83/4) begins: Mvørýpa xal 0vclat, xúpe (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge, 390). Septimius, adjutor a rationibus, writes to 
his superior, Cosmus: rogo, domine. In the inscription on the 
tunnel at Saldae under Antoninus Pius (Mommsen, Arch. Zeit., n.f. 
ili, 1870) the (equestrian) procurators of Mauretania, writing to the 
(senatorial) governors of Numidia, address them as domine. This 
may have been a standing title for senators generally (Martial, xiv, 
I, I: synthesibus dum gaudet eques dominusque senator). It 
was the more natural, if the superior were the older man. In 
Petronius (86) the boy from Pergamum asks the quaestor's com- 
panion: rogo, domine, ubi est asturco ? Perhaps pedagogues and 
tutors were regularly addressed in this manner by pupils (Becker, 
Gallus, iiè}, 71). Quintilian, vi, 3, 100: et Fulvius Propinquus 
legato interroganti, an in tabulis quas proferebat chirographus esset, 
Et verus, inquit, domine. Kup is certainly meant in Lucian, Gall., 
9: érrvyxáro x0és rw Expárei, kal éyw èv wpoaecrow aùròr Gowep elwoew 
deawdérnv, áx»MAaróuy.! Even in later inscriptions dominus before 
the name (except in addresses) is very rare. In addition to CIL, viii, 
597 (quoted above), a d o Postumiano c. v. cos., I know only 
one example, CIL, ix, 2803 (Aufidena) : D. Fl. Severo v.p. statuam 
marmoream quae meritorum ejus perenne testimonium loqueretur, 
ponendam ordo et populus Aufidenatium censuit civi et patrono. 
Assemblies and corporations were honoured with this address by 
those who stood, or pretended to stand, in a dependent relation 
towards them. Tiberius, addressing the senate, declared that a good 
rince must be the servant of that body: ‘in you I have, now as 
ormerly, good, just, and well-disposed masters ' (Sueton., Tib., 29). 
A letter from the army to the senate after the death of Aurelian has : 
hunc et inter deos referte, sancti domini p.c. (Vit. Aurel., 41). The 
senate is called sanctus as early as Ennius, Ann., 243 V, and in Virg. 
Aen.,i, 426 ; cp. Horace, Odes, iv, 5, 3; Cicero, Catil.,i, 4, 9; Juvenal, 
xi, 29 (sacer); in Greek inscriptions 7 lepa oty«Anros (Keil in N. 
Rhein. Mus., xx, 543; Lebas-Waddington, 519, p. 142). Claudius 
pushed his deference so far that, at the gladiatorial games, he fre- 
quently called the spectators domini to put them in a good humour 
(Sueton., Claud., 21). Artists, who wished to gain public favour on 
the stage, called the audience ‘gentlemen’. Nero, who carefully 
imitated the ways of cithara-players to the most trifling detail, 
addressed the public on his appearance: ‘Gentlemen, give me a 
favourable hearing ! ' (Dio, lxi, 20 : kúpot ¿nol, eùpev®s po? dxovoare). 
In Nero's time it was already customary for one man to greet 
another, whose name he could not think of, as dominus, to avoid 
impoliteness (Seneca, Epp., iii, 1). Even slaves might be so ad- 
dressed ; cp. Martial, v, 57: 
Quum voco te dominum, noli tibi, Cinna, placere. 
saepe etiam servum sic resaluto tuum. 


! Ennodius ad summam animi venerationem significandam etiam pluralem substantivi 
domini advocavit (W. Hartel, 4nalecia, Wiener Studien, 1880, p. 232). 
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It is well known that women were called domina even by 
their husbands. Seneca, De Matrim. in Jerome (ed. Haase, iii, 
429): vocanda domina, celebrandus natalis ejus. Epictetus, 
Encheiridion, 40: al yuvaixes e0OUs dwd recoapesxaldeca érav bzà rov 
åvõpúw xuplas kaXoüvrat. — TocyapoÜüv dpdcat, Öri ANo uà» ovdev avrais 
wpdceore, póvov è cvyxouwrrac Totis dvdpdot, Apxovra kad\welfecOa kal év 
roury vácas Exew ras éXwldas. Dig., xxxii, 41 (Scaevola) : uxorem et 
filiam communem heredes instituit, et uxoris fidei commisit in haec 
verba: peto a te, domina uxor. Cp. Ovid, Tristia, iv, 3, 9; v, 5, 
I; Sucton., Claud., 39; Orelli, 2663; Renier, Inscr. de l'Alg., 624 ; 
ib., 2074 = Wilmanns, 592; sd. ib., 534 ; CIL, v, 1, 4438 (Brixia) : 
et conjuge (sic) hujus, domne meae sanctissimae et amicae carissimae ; 
CIL, v, 2,6039 (Mediolani) : dominae et conjug. carissimae ; CIL, vi, 
2, 14351, sanctissimae conjugi — — nn. conjux dominae : ib., xiv, 
3358: Matid[iae] Valeria[nae] domin[ae] optimae; CIL, xii, 682* 
(Arelate) : nn. vibus sibi posuit et nn. dominae et uxori: Philogel., 
234: "Ofosróuos r3)» yuvaixa hpwra Néywr* Kupla, rl nepioeis; Christian 
age, De Rossi, Inscr. Christ., 30 (A.D. 307) : rn kvplg kal detprjory 
Mapxia. Ib., 78 (344): dominae conjugi Tigridi. The patrona 
was not only called domina by her clientes, but also regina, 
as is shown by the epigram of Martial (x, 64: contigeris regina 
meos si forte libellos) addressed to Polla Argentaria, Lucan's widow ; 
Haupt (Collog. scholast., Ind. lect. Berol. hib. 1871; see above), 
BaocAeta xatpe. 

Lastly, we must mention the strange custom of blood-relations, 
who addressed and spoke of one another as dominus and domina, 

artly in jest, partly as a mark of respect or endearment. Augustus 
(for the reason already mentioned, p. 81) forbade such terms of 
endearment (blanditiae) to be used by his children and grand- 
children (Sueton., Aug., 53). Waddington, Asie min., 323/4, mera 
xupiov ToU viod, 415, l. 15, merà xvplov roÜ xarpüs aùrô». Naturally, the 
mother was called and spoken of as domina. CIL, v, 1,1470: dominae 
et matri incomparabili; ib., 2826 — Henzen, 5571 : dominae matri 
Val. Maximillae nob. fem.( wife of Maxentius). Letronne, La statue 
vocale, p. 244 (in a Syrinx) !: ró mpock/vqua márrwv ry ddeXpur kal ris 
kvplas uyrpós. It wasalso usual amongst brothers and sisters. Seneca 
calls his brother ‘ dominus meus Gallio ' (Epp., 104, 1). In a letter 
to Fronto (Epp. ad M. Antonin., 2 and 3) Marcus Aurelius calls 
Lucius Verus ' dominus meus frater’, and in like manner Verus 
writes of Marcus Antoninus (Epp. ad L. Ver.,i, 11) and Fronto him- 
self of his own brother (ib., 6, 5, domino fratre meo). CIL, viii, 333 
(Ammaaedera): domino meo fratri rarissimo posui ; CIG, iii, 4781* (in 
Syringe Memnonis) : Bovuplxytos ocxodarrixds ò ral 1lIAáror (?) éQaípaca 
eicropíjcas* TÒ mposkúvņua Tov Kupiov pov Lampixiou rod depot pov. 
(Letronne, La stat. vocale, p. 274, and Franz, l.c., p. 1210, wrongly 
translate xvpíov by ‘teacher ' and insert xai before roi dÓeXoo). 
Orelli, 3007: Julia Hellas Hygiae dominae et sorori bene merenti. 
Even parents called their children domine and domina, and even if 
it is only in jest that Jupiter addresses Cupid as ' domine fili’ 
(Apuleius, Metam., vi, 124), Symmachus quite seriously writes to 
his daughter as ' domina filia ' (Epp., vi, 40; vi, 67). In the Hist. 


1 [Supcyé was an underground burial vault.) 
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Apol. vegis Tyri, 17, the King says to his daughter, ‘ bene dicis, 
domina’; $b., 50: Apollonius exclamavit: domina Tharsia, nata 
dulcis. Scaevola, L. XVIII Digestorum (Dig., xxxii(iii] 37, 2): 
Maevio substituit Sempronium pupillum suum, deinde codicillos— 
confirmavit, quibus ita cavit :—cujus in locum partemve ejus Pub- 
lium Sempronium, dominum meum, heredem esse volo: cp. 5, 
Maiuy TQ vp pov Syrdpa pópa werraxigxiMa, 41, 4: Publio 
Maevio, dominulo meo. M. Aurelius, Ad Frontonem de feriis 
Alsiensibus, 1: domnulam meam febricitantem repperi. Salvianus, 
Epp., iv: Ad socerum et socrum. Ypatio et Quietae parentibus 
Salvianus Palladia et Auspiciola salutem (the address is: affectus 
dilectissimi [carissimi] vel domini indulgentissimi) :—advolvor 
vestris, o parentes carissimi, pedibus, illa ego vestra Palladia, vestra 
gracula, vestra domnula; cum qua his tot vocabulis quondam 
indulgentissima pietate lusistis, quae vobis per varia nomina nunc 
fui mater, nunc avicula, nunc domina: cum esset scilicct unum 
vocabulum gencris, aliud infantiae, tertium dignitatis. Victor 
Vitensis, Persecutio Vandalorum, ii, 9, 30: conspicimus muliercu- 
lam—manu infantulum unum tenentem atque in his sermonibus 
consolantem : curre, domne meus. Hence we also find sepulchral 
inscriptions of little children, as in Fabretti, Inscr. ant., p. 582, 167: 
d. m. domino filio Amantio—qui vix. ann. vi m. ii d. xv. Renier, 
Inscr. del’ Ailg., 583: filio et domino meo—vix. ann. ix. Cp. CIL, 
vi, 2, 14190: Macciae Deuterae alumnae et dominae meae bene 
merenti. CIG, 1158 (Argos): Kópe TiBépe, xaipe ($[cas . . ., 
where the fragment tells us nothing of the age of the deceased. That 
the custom still existed in Christian times is shown not only by the 
passage from Salvianus and the Christian sepulchral inscriptions 
quoted by Fabretti, but also by the passage in the Passion of SS. 
Perpetua and Felicitas, c. 4 (Acta martyrum, ed. Ruinart, p. 89, ed. 
Veron. 1731): tunc dixit mihi frater meus: domina soror. The 
remark of De Rossi (Inscr. Chr., 103, A.D. 348 ? : '* domino [filio ?]) : 
ipsa inscriptionis dictio (praesertim domini appellatio defuncto 
tributa) saeculum plane quartum sapere videtur,” is certainly wrong : 
at least, it is difficult to sce why a mode of expression so common 
in earlier times should have taken so long to find its way into 
sepulchral inscriptions. 


XVI. ENDEARING AND COMPLIMENTARY NAMES FOR WOMEN 
AND GIRLS. 
(Vol. I, p. 228, 1. 10.) 


FABRETITI, Inscr. dom., p. 146, 174: Nome fuit, nomen haesit nas- 
centi Cusuccia ; cp. Borghesi, Œuvr., iii, p. 502. To all appearance 
also Glaucopi (for glaucopidi) Veneri above the monument of a 
certain Gellia Agrippina, c(larissima) p(uella), erected by her nutri- 
tores lactanei Aurelia Soteris and Mussius Chrysogonus (Maffei, 
Mus. Ver., p. 293, 1 = CIL, vi, 1424) is to be taken as a compli- 
mentary name that had lasted from childhood. Venus was in 
common use as a distinguishing title of beautiful women and girls.! 


! So perhaps Musa for female singers and poets. A female musician is called Petronia 
Mosa. Kaibel, Epigr., 551 = CIL, vi, 3, 24042. 
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Lucretius, iv, 1177 (1185, Munro): nec Veneres nostras hoc fallit. 
Seneca, Apocol., 8: sororem suam, festivissimam omnium puellarum, 
quam omnes Venerem vocarent. Haupt, Collog. Schol. (Ind. lect. 
Berolin. hibern. 1871), p. 6: Bacldooa xatpe, I1ó8w» [ufjrep] 0v-yarep 
IIeAáyovs 'Adpodirg. Venus as the name of a slave: Wilmanns, Ex. 
Inscr., 367. CIG, 6278 (Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 565, 5) : of due yewagérn 
ire Bévous. CIG, 6215 = K. 635: xaMMrekror ceuviny 06€ TópBos 
Exe oe, Adpodirn. Venus asan epithet CIL, ii, 4415: Veneri Latinillae 
Spedius M. Ternianus maritus. CIL, vi, 2, 12281: Arabia Firma 
Venus Afra. Aphrodite as an epithet: CIL, ii, 4382; v,2, 5869, 
6851, 7104, 7395, 8938; vi, 286, 3446. Overbeck, Pompeit, i*, 109. 
Aphrodite alone as a woman's name, CIL, vi,2, 12119-12123: it 
was even given to Christian women, as in the coemeterium of Callistus 
(B. Schultze, Die Katakomben, p. 324). MEROPI HELIADI (so Henzen 
on Borghesi, as above, p. 510) which occurs twice written in the same 
way on the monuments of a brother and sister (Q. Licinius Q. fil. 
Florus Octavianus and Licinia Lampetia ; Maffei, Mus. Ver., 293, 
2; Muratori, 1477, 2), also erected by the nutritores lactane$ men- 
tioned above, appears to be in the dative, but I am unable to give 
an explanation. According to Lanciani, Suppl. al vol. vi del CIL, 
Bull. com. d. R., 1883, p. 230, the sameis found on the pedestal ofa 
Statue of honour. Pet-names in -i//a (Julitta, Livitta). Jahn, 
Analekta, Hermes,iii, 190 ; J. Klein, N. Rhein. Mus., xxxi (1876), p. 
297; cp. Mommsen’s criticisms (Observ. epigr. in Ephem. epigr., 
iv, p. 522) of Klein's list, according to which only Gallitta, Pol(l)itta, 
Julitta, Livilitta can be regarded as certain: the first three are of 
common occurrence, the last is only found CIL, viii, 6777. 


XVII. THE STORY oF AMOR AND PSYCHE AND OTHER TRACES 
OF THE FOLKTALE IN ANTIQUITY. 
(Vol. I, p. 229, l. 5 from bottom.)! 


Tue classical, and still more the pseudo-classicalstudent have from 
time immemorial regarded popular poetry with more or less dis- 
favour. Accustomed to consider complete harníony of form and 
matter and perfection of form asof paramount importance, they are 
repelled by the nature of a class of poetry which, caring little about 
form and equally incapable of mastering it, can never fashion an 
artistically perfect whole, although able to produce overpowering 
effects by its instinctive genius. Only reflection can enable the 
classically trained mind to understand this poetry. Hence we need 
not be surprised to find that even in ancient Greek and Roman litera- 
ture popular poetry is only exceptionally mentioned ; but although 
we only find in it isolated traces of popular and nursery tales, we 
must not believe with Welcker (Griechische Golterlehre, i, 110) that 
‘the Hellenic spirit was devoid of that childlike simplicity, ' which 
is the essence of the German, Slavonic, and Persian tales, in which 
while they belie the convictions of reason and the experience of the 
observer who knows mankind, the motley world of nature and human 
society appears to be mirrored as it were in the eyes of children ’. 


. 1 Cp. the Progr. Acad. Alb. Regim., 1860 I and II. The additions kindly communi- 
cated to me by Reinhold Kóhler are marked R.K. (The word translated by ‘ folktale 
is volksmárchen.) 
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Even our own pre-romantic literature gave no hint that we possessed 
an abundant store of poetic folktales; yet so it was. Certainly 
it had to be discovered. 

But although we cannot in any case expect a rich harvest of popu- 
lar tales from classical literature, the study of the literature of the 
subject itself, especially among kindred peoples, may be of great 
service in assisting us to trace them further. Following the advice 
of J. Grimm (Vorrede zum Pentamerone des Basile, trans. Liebrecht, 
p. xi), I have searched for traces of Greek nursery tales in Lucian, 
but have found few; I am not inclined to believe that the origi- 
nal of his ‘ Timon, on whose field Zeus, Hermes, and Ploutos take 
up their abode and to whom the whereabouts of a treasure is shown, 
is to be found in a story well-known amongst us’. On the other 
hand, the magic rings, which Timolaus wishes for in the Skip or 
Wishes (Navigium, 42) certainly appear to be borrowed from a 
popular tale, especially as each is said to have only one special vir- 
tue; one makes a man healthy, strong, and invulnerable, another 
renders him invisible, like the ring of Gyges; a third gives him the 
strength of more than ten thousand men; a fourth confers the 
power of sending others to sleep and of opening any door that is 
shut; a fifth makes him irresistibly lovable—marvellous virtues, 
such as are common in our own popular tales. Perhaps the state- 
ment that with the right tail feather of a cock it is possible to open 
every door and to see everything without being seen (Somnium seu 
Gallus, 28) has thesame origin. Also in the Vera Historia ' we catch 
glimpses of old fairy tales, some of them borrowed from the East ' : 
€.£. the vines, from the top of which grow maidens (i, 8), the lights 
that run about in Lychnopolis by night (i, 29), the enormous fish 
which swallows the travellers (i, 30). The description of the land of 
the blest (ii, 13) remindsus of Schlauraffenland! or Cockaigne, the 
gigantic halcyon, which sinks the ship with its wings (ii, 40),of the fabu- 
lousroc. Theinhabitantsof the moon have eyes which they can take 
out and put in again ; when they lose them they borrow from others 
(i, 25), like Lamia (see below and E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 
192—6). But, although I have searched carefully, I have been unable 
to find further traces of popular tales in Lucian. On the other 
hand, the story of the ring of Gyges, which rendered its wearer 
invisible, particularly in the form in which itis told by Plato (Rep., 
li, 359D—360B) appears at least to contain such elements. The 
shepherd Gyges, eds d a great storm and earthquake, sees the 
earth riven asunder; he descends into the opening, and finds a 
hollow brazen horse, and a corpse inside it. From the finger of the 
corpse he pulls off a ring, and soon discovers that he becomes in- 
visible, when he turns the collet of the ring inside his hand (cp. 
lvyov ðaxróňos in Diogenianus, ii, 20; JParoemiographi Graeci, 
ed. Leutsch and Schneidewin, ii, p. 20). The turning round of the 
ring is also mentioned by Cicero (De Officiis, iii, 9) and Pliny (Nat. 
Hist., xxxiii, 8, where, perhaps by an oversight, Midas appears as 
the owner). The opinion of E. Müller, that the brazen horse points 


! Cp. the descriptions of the comic poets in Athenaeus, vi, 94, p. 267E [also in J. Poe- 
schel, Das Mérchen vom Schlauraff ein Paul & Braune's Beitráge zur Geschicht » der 
deutschen Sprache und Litteratur, v (1878), 389-427. R.K) — 
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to the breeding of horses in Lydia, the subterranean abyss to the 
frequent earthquakes in that country, appears to me as inacceptable 
as his general explanation of the story (Philologus, vii, 239). The 
other Platonic myths (Fischer, De mythis Platonicis, Regim., 1865) 
as far as I can sce, have nothing of the popular tale about them. 
It must remain uncertain whether professional story-tellers 
(fabwlatores, whom Augustus used to send for to talk him to sleep, 
Suetonius, Aug., 78), who told their stories as a rule in public (in a 
hippodrome, Dio Chr., xx, p. 264 M. loroplay rwa Ñ widow denyouuevoy, 
Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 1316) for money (Pliny, Epp., ii, 20, 1: 
assem para et accipe auream fabulam),! also told popular tales. 
Elsewhere, the latter are only mentioned as toll by mothers and 
nurses to children (Grimm, ii, p. 4694; cp. B. Schmidt, Griechische 
Märchen, Sagen, und Volkslieder, (1877,) p. 11, 3, and 12, 2-4; Plato, 
Rep., 377B ; Quintil, i, 8, aniles fabulae, i, 9, 2, fabulae nutricu- 
arum; Julian, Orat, vii, p. 204, xwds—@owep ai TiTa. pó8ous 
d@éovros ; Tacitus, Dial., 29), or at most as an amusement for girls 
and women (Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, v, 14: cum historias, quaeso, 
perlegitis tales, nonne vobis videmini aut textriculas puellas audire 
taediosi operis circumscribentes moras aut infantibus credulis avo- 
camenta quaeritantes anus longaevas ; cp. Tibullus, i, 5, 84: adsi- 
deat custos sedula semper anus. haec tibi fabellas referat). As a 
rule they were considered as much beneath the notice of men as in 
modern Greece (J. G. Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Märchen, 
Introd. i, p. 9; B. Schmidt as above). This is no doubt the chief 
reason why we know so little of them. But it has bcen quite cor- 
rectly observed by Haupt (in Hermes, vii, 10) that Persius, who had 
been brought up amongst women, evidently has in mind the stories 
heard by him in the nursery, when he mentions (ii, 37) the wishes 
of the grandmother, aunt, and nurse for the boy in his cradle. 
‘May he be a catch for my lord and lady's daughter! May the 
pretty ladies scramble for him! May the ground he walks on turn 
to a rose-bed ' ! (Conington). The first and last wish undoubtedly 
have their origin in nursery tales, and probably the second. Jahn 
has already observed that the third wish occurs in a Neapolitan 
story, and Haupt recalls the names, which owe their origin to these 
and similar wishes—‘ Rosentreter ' and those already explained by 
Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (Eng. tr., iii, p. 1101)—‘ Rosenlacher ', 
* Rosenlachter ', ‘ Blumlacher ' (cp. R. Kohler’s note in Laura Gor- 
zenbach's Sicilianische Marchen, ii, 225]. Aristides (Or., xlviii, 
p. 357 J) says that one must leave it to nurses to lull their charges 
to sleep by telling them tales of a swcet sca, of river horses, of a sea 
which flows into a river, and the like; but these instances of the 
marvellous are not taken from popular tales, but are due to the 
writer's own imagination, unless in this case (and in Tertullian, Adv. 
Valentinianos, 19: puerilia dicibula, in mari poma nasci, in arbore 


1 See E. Rohde, Über griechische Novelle:dichtung und ihren Zusammenhang mit dem 
Orient in Verhandlungen der Philologenversammlung zu Rostock (1875), p. 63. He rightly 
regards them as disscminators of Greek stores in the Grecized East. 

3 (Except where otherwise stated, the references to Grimm are to the Enzlish 
translation of his Kiander- und Hausmarchen by Margaret Hunt in Bohn's Standard 
Library, 2 vols., 1884. Numbers by themselves indicatc the number of the tale. T &.] 
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pisces) we are to imagine some story of impossible things as in 
Grimm (The Story of Schlauraffenland, 158; cp. ii, p. 450). In the 
tales of antiquity we make the acquaintance of little more than 
ghosts and bogeys, such as Lamia (who belonged so essentially to 
fable, that Demetrius of Soli called King Demetrius Mó6os, because 
he had a mistress named Lamia : Plutarch, Demetrius, 27), Gorgon, 
Ephialtes and the Mormolycae (Strabo, i, 2, p. 19 C.) : the ' towers 
of Lamia’ (Tertullian, Adv. Valent., 3), associated with the ‘ combs 
of the sun' (?), are perhaps an allusion to the stronghold of 
a child-eating ogress, like her who in German fairy-tales lives 
in a house of gingerbread. In a modern Greek tale the Lam- 
nissa carries off the King's daughter to her enchanted tower, where 
she sleeps for forty days and forty nights until she is released by 
a King's son (Schmidt as above, p. 76, who on p. 226 also refers 
to the passage in Tertullian). In the old Grcek story Lamia, when 
at home, kept her eyes in a vessel, and thus was blind; when she 
went out, she put them in their place again; she was also said to 
sing at home (Plutarch, De Curtositate, 2: vor d¢ dowep iv Ty i£ 
T?» Aapiay A¢youcw oika perv dóew Tupi, ev doy, rut roUs ép~Oadpovs 
Kxyovca» daroxepévors, Etw è xpotovcay éwiriPecfac kal BrAewew. Cp. 
schol. Aristophanes, Pax, 757; Diod. Sic, xx, 41; Suidas, 
s.v. ; also Plautus, Mil. glor., 346: nam ego quidem meos oculos 
habeo nec rogo utendos foris may be derived from another version 
or kindred story ; cp. Lucian, Vera Historia, i, 25 referred to above). 
In the Greck tale the monster may by her singing have enticed into 
her castlechildren who had lost thcir way, but her blindness made 
it easy forthem to escape. Inorderto pursuethem, she was obliged 
to put back her eyes. In the old folktale the child was pulled out 
alive from the Lamia's belly (Horace, A.P., 340: neu pransae 
Lamiae vivum puerum extrahat alvo, probably as represented in 
an Atellana,) like the kids from the wolf's belly (Grimm, 5, The Wolf 
and the Seven Kids). A Pomcranian version secms to agree entirely 
with Horace: whilc his mother is away, a child is swallowed by a 
goblin similar to Knecht Ruprecht (see Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 
Eng. tr., ii, p. 514), but the stones swallowed with the child make the 
goblin so heavy, that he falls down and the child jumps out of his 
mouth unharmed. In antiquity, the Manducus bears the nearest 
resemblance to Knecht Ruprecht: like Lamia, Mania (Festus: 
Manias—quas nutrices minitantur pueris parvulis) and other bogeys 
(Munk, De Atellanis, p. 39), he may have passed from the nursery 
tale into the Atellana. Lamia, who also plays an important part 
in modern Greek popular tales (Hahn, as above, p. 331) is mentioned 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Thucydide Judicium, 6) in a 
passage, where he is speaking of the fables of earlier historians: 
Aapias rwads igTopoürres év Oats kal wdwas xk yijs dmeudvas, xal vatõas 
di :9lovs èx raprdpwr dfovcas kal da weddyous ynxoudvas xdl móðnpas, 
xal raóras els òla» dvOpwras cuvepyouevas (just like the beautiful 
Melusine and the Nercides of modern Greek popular belief).! Acco 


! ia occurs twice in the Vulgate ; Isaiah, xxxiv, 14, and Lamentations , iv. 3 (where 
the tuagint has oroxkcvravpo« and dparov-es respectively : cp. also M. Mayer, Lamia 
in Archdol. Zeitung. 1885, p. 119. R. K.] But it is at least doubtful whether a Lamia 
is represented on the vase there discussed (T'af., vii, 2). 
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and Alphito also belong to the goblins of old Greek nursery tales 
(Plutarch, De Stoic. vepug., 15, p. 1040 B. : rijs 'Axkoüs xal r2s 'AAdroós 
&” dy rà raiĝápa roð Kaxorxodeiy al yuvaixes åvelpyovow), and perhaps 
the child-stealing Gello, told of in Lesbos and mentioned by Sappho 
(Zenobius, Paroem., iii, 3: T'eAAw watdogitwrépa, where read I'eAXois 
according to cod. Coisl. in Montfaucon, p. 608, and Suidas s.v.). 
Even to-day anxious parents go in fear of Gello; cp. Wachsmuth, 
Das alte Griechenland im neuen (1864) p. 77 ff. Cp. Fix in the Paris 
edition of Stephanus under Trew and B. Schmidt, Volksi. d. Neu- 
griechen, 139 (Gillo und dte Gillouden).! 

The name of Acco, like that of Gello, is used proverbially, not of 
a goblin, but of a foolish woman, who talked to her reflection in a 
mirror, took her dress from the loom half finished and put it on 
(Zenob., i, 53, ed. Leutsch and Schneidewin, i, p. 21). This 
reminds us of Clever Elsie (Grimm, 34) and Catherine (59), who, 
when half asleep, cut her clothes to pieces, and when she woke up, 
said,‘ Am I myself or not ? ', being finally convinced that she was 
not. Similarly, other foolish men and women may have made 
their way from the popular tale into the proverb ; Morychus (Zeno- 
bius, v. 13: Jjwpórepos el Mwpúxov. ary 9? *apoua Néyeraıt wapa 
Tois ZueAoraus éml TOP» cÜnOés mr Diampaocouévor—Mévyerac 0€ otrus * 
pwpórepos el Mwptxov, bs rà Evdov deis Eiw rìs olklas xdOyrac), 
Ibycus, Coroebus, Meletides, Amphistides (Diogen., v, 12), Mamma- 
cythus, Butalion (Didymus on Aristophanes, Ranae, 991), Praxilla 
(Diogen., i, 1), Charixena (Etym. Mag., 367, 21; Appendix Pro- 
verbiorum in Leutsch, Paroemiographi Graeci, ii, 82), Macco and Lamo 
(schol. Aristoph. Equites, 62: cp. Stephanus, Thesaurus s.v. uaxxodw 
and L. Cohn, De Aristophane Byzantio et Suetonio Tranquillo Eus- 
tathii auctoribus in Neue Jahrbücher für Philologie, 1881, supptbnd, 
P. 350). Praxilla, when asked what was the most beautiful thing, 
answered, ' The sun andfigs ', t.e. things sweet as sugar; Coroebus 
was so silly that he tried to count the waves of the sea (Zenobius, 
iv, 58, KopolBov #dOwrepos) ; Meletides could only learn to count 
up to five; when he was married, he never touched his wife, for 
fear she might complain to her mother?; Amphistides did not 
know whether he was born of his father or his mother. Other 
persons and events of popular tales may also have made their way 
into proverbial expressions, for instance, Pases, the mighty enchan- 
ter, who could call up at will a magnificent banquet and attendants, 
and as suddenly cause them to disappear (cp. Philostratus, A pol- 
lonius, iv, 25, where the banquet of an Empusa disappears, gold 
and silver plate, attendants and all) ; he also possessed a half-obol 
piece, which always returned to him after he had paid it away 
(Suidas, s.v. IIáess, Apostol, xvii, 6, rà lláowros uwBóXor). 
Juvenal, vi, 365, ac velut exhausta redivivus pullulet arca nummus 
et e pleno semper tollatur acervo, is certainly a reminiscence of a 
story of the lucky penny or wishing-purse. Perhaps Cissamis of 
Cos was originally a character in a folktale. He was a wealthy 


1! (On ck n (T4AA0v, T'vAAoQ), see*lso K. N. Sathas, Mecauevuc BiBAcoÓnkn 
v, 572-578. R. K. 

Toli of Margites in Photius and Hesychius (Mapyirns, wepos ris [4] my eios 
Min yvvaixós, kàv yuv trrporpémura av TÓv ) ; cp, Sueton. in Eustathius 1669, 43. 
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owner of flocks, whose finest sheep was carried off every year by an 
eel. Cissamis killed the eel, which appeared to him in a dream and 
ordered him to bury it. Cissamis neglected to do so, and perished 
with all his family (Zenobius, iv, 64, Klooasus Kgos). Some pro- 
verbial-sounding expressions in Roman poetry also may be reminis- 
cences of popular tales. In Martial, xiii, 2, 1: nasus, qualem nolue- 
rit ferre rogatus Atlas, Grimm (ii, p. 422) is reminded of a story, in 
which a man's nose grows to an enormous length after he has eaten 
a certain fruit or vegetable. Plautus, Trinummus, 1023: quorum 
unus surripuerit currenti cursori solum may allude to a story like 
that of the Masterthief (Grimm, 192) ; Petronius, 45: milvo volanti 
ungues resecare, to one like that of the Three Brothers (Grimm, 124, 
cp. 129), of whom the barber shaves a running hare, the smith pulls 
off a galloping horse's shoes and fastens them on again; the line 
found on a column in Pompeii: moram si quaeris, sparge milium 
et collige (Zangemeister, Bull. d. I., 1865, p. 190), to the task (so 
frequently mentioned in popular tales; see below) of separating 
or picking up different kinds of seeds, usually performed by animals 
(Plautus, Trin., 410: quam si tu obicias formicis papaverem). 
The expression in Petronius (45), si tu aliubi fueris dices hic porcos 
coctos ambulare, is no doubt derived from a story of Schlauraffen 
land; the proverbial measuring of money by the bushel (in both 
Greek and Latin) was certainly common in popular tales (Xenophon, 
Hellenica, iii, 2, 27 pediuvy  dmouerpíoacÓa. TÒ  xapà roi warpós 
égyópos. Horace, Sat., i, 1, 96: dives ut metiretur nummos ; 
Petronius, 37, nummos modio metitur; cp. Grimm, 142, Simeli 
Mountain ; (R. Köhler in L. Gonzenbach's Sicil. Márchen, ii, 251]) ; 
so also the equally proverbial ' carbonem pro thesauro ', Phaedrus, 
v, 6, 6, Zenobius, Cent., ii, 1 c, with Schneidewin's note (Grimm, 
182, the presents of the little people, coal changed into gold and back 
again ; B. Schmidt, Volhsleben der Neugriechen, 192, 5, any one who 
tells any one that he has dreamt of a treasure, finds coal instead) ; 
perhaps also the ' golden mountains ' (Plautus, 41/ul., iv, 8, 1: pici 
divitiis qui aureos montes colunt; Terence, Phormio, i, 2, 18: 
modo non montes auri pollicens; Apuleius, Apol., p. 437: nec 
montibus auri satiabitur; cp. Jahn on Persius, iii, 67), although 
here the allusion may be to ‘ Persarum montes ' (Lucretius, ii, 44, 
see Varro in Nonius, p. 379 ; montes mariaque polliceri in Sallust, 
Catilina, 23, 3 — to promise boundless wealth). The expression 
‘in rutae folium coicere' (Petronius, 37) may be an allusion to a 
tale of Thumbling (Tom Thumb) (such as Grimm, 37 and 45), who, 
while creeping among the weeds, is swallowed by a grazing cow, 
especially as Greek Thumblings are known (Grimm, i, p. 392). 
[C. Schenkl, Zur Ddumlingssage in Germania, viii, 384, compares 
the child Hermes and his tricks in the Homeric hymns; cp. also 
Gaston Paris, Le Petit Poucet et la Grande Ourse, Paris, 1875, pp. 21 
and 39. R.K.] In Plautus, Mil. glor., 803 (ed. Lorenz) : non potuit 
reperire, si ipsi Soli quaerundas dares, we may have one of the stories, 
in which the sun is asked to disclose the whereabouts of something 
that is hidden. The fragment of Varro, too (Sat. Menip., 432: 
Prometheus liber X (in Bücheler's Petronius, ed. min., p. 200: Chryso- 
sandalos locat sibi amiculam de lacte et cera Tarentina, quam apes 
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Milesiae coegerint ex omnibus floribus libantes, sine osse et nervis, sin 
pelle, sine pilis puram putam proceram candidam teneram formo- 
sam) may contain a reminiscence of a popular tale; similarly, the 
growth of wings after eating a certain root (Aristophanes, Aves, 
654 : fore ydp re Di (toy, 8 Starpaydvr’ Ececdov érrepouéro). Perhaps the 
story in Ovid (Metam., iv, 49) should also be mentioned here: Nais 
an utcantu nimiumque potentibus herbis Verterit in tacitos juvenilia 
corpora pisces, donec idem passa est. 

Apio in his De Mago mentioned the magician Pases, and books 
on magic undoubtedly often contained fabulous traditions, which 
found a place even in scientific works, as is shown by Pliny's account 
of the wonderful virtues of animals, plants, and stones. The magic 
herbs of Asclepiades, by whose aid man can dry up seas and rivers, 
open everything that is shut, put hostile armies to flight, and procure 
everything in abundance, resemble the miraculous gifts of fairy 
tales. The second and fourth marvel is of frequentoccurrence, the 
first in the story of the Six Servants, one of whom drinks up the sea, 
‘so that it becomes as dry as a meadow’ (Grimm, 134), the third 
in Grimm, 54 (The Knapsack, the Hat, and the Horn) and its varia- 
tions (i, p. 409), in which tapping on a knapsack calls forth great 
armies and cannon, which nothing can resist. The wonder-working 
herb Osiritis in Egypt was according to Apio the Homeric moly : 
any one who dug it up was bound to die at once (Lehrs, Quaest. 
epicae, p. 26; Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxx, 18). This quality of the 
alraun root, as well as the manner of obtaining it without danger 
(Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., iii, p. 1202) was known to 
antiquity. According to Josephus (Bell. Jud., vii, 6. 3), at Baaras 
near Machaerus on the East of the Dead Sea there grew a root of 
the same name (according to Cedrenus' Compendium, p. 305 D. in 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 904 u, where it is called Battaritis, near 
Caesarea), from which at evening a light shines forth, making it 
impossible to approach it, since any one who does so immediately 
dies. Accordingly, a trench is dug round it and a dog tied to the 
root; the dog pulls it out and falls down dead. The root is used to 
heal those possessed with demons. This root was later identified 
with the mandragora, which again was brought into connexion 
with the airune on German soil (cp. Grimm as above; Rohde, 
Griechische Roman, 230, 1; and appendix XIII). Both ancient 
and German popular belief prescribed the same method of procuring 
the springwurzel (explosive root): the nest of a woodpecker is 
closed with a wooden bung ; the bird, who knows where to find it, 
fetches it and holds it before the bung, which at once sfrings out 
(Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng. tr., iii, p. 973; Keller, Thiere des ki. 
Alterthums, p. 285). It wasanciently believed that any one who had 
eaten a dog's tongue was bound to speak the truth (Petronius, 43: 
verum dicam qui linguam caninam comedi). The language of birds 
and beasts generally, which in the German story was acquired by 
eating a white snake or a dragon's or bird's heart (Grimm, 17; 
cp. i, p. 357), had been learnt by Apollonius of Tyana [from the Arabs 
according to Philostratus, i, 20, who themselves learn it e«ro/yero 
Trav Öparóvrwv of uà» xapóla» gacly, ol óé j$xap. R.K.) Accord- 
ing to Porphyry, De Abstinentia, iii, 3 (p. 220 ed de Rhoer), 
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Apollonius heard one swallow tell another to hurry to the gate of 
the city, for an ass laden with corn had fallen down there, and the 
corn was scattered all over the ground. Birds know where to find 
hidden treasures (Aristophanes, Aves, 601). They also know the 
future, and speak about it to one another (cp. the story of Faithful 
John, Grimm, 6). ‘Eraipos 5¢ quay éfyyetré ris, continues Porphyry, 
oixérov evrvyjoat wacdds, ôs várra vøn (read £vvie) rà pOéyuara ror 
épvidwr * kal 7» wdyra payrixd Kal roU per’ Miyov uéNXorros. dyyeATixd’ 
édapeOfvas è Thy aírveaw, THs unrpds EvAABNOElons uh pov aùròy Bache? 
réupecev, xai xaGevSovros és rà ra évoupnodeyns. It was also popularly 
believed in Greece that knowledge of the language of animals and 
prophetic inspiration could be acquired by allowing snakes to lick 
out the ear, but lost by spitting into the mouth, as in the tales 
of Melampus, Glaucus and Cassandra.! 

Thus we everywhere come upon traces of a widespread agreement 
between ancient and German popular belief ; but in particular the 
popular mythology of antiquity exhibits the most surprising simi- 
larity with the popular traditions of the north-European peasants, 
as is clearly shown by the valuable results of the exhaustive inves- 
tigations of Mannhardt (Wald- und Feldkulte, 1877). ' This simi- 
larity extends to popular traditions, tales, and usages; the indi- 
vidual traditions deal with the same subjects as ours, and are 
identical with them in range and matter. There we find repeated 
the popular traditions of the death of the wood-spirit (— death of 
the great Pan), of the fettering of intoxicated wood-spirits, of the 
self-chastisement of the man who damages a tree, of the meta- 
morphoses and disappearance of the fairies (— the story of Thetis), 
of the change of the sun god's beloved into a sun-flower as she waited 
on the road, of the change of the woman riding on the whirlwind 
(Harpy) into a horse. Also our stories of the change of treasures 
into coal, of the dragon watching over a hoard of gold,? of the dwarfs 
or goblins who become visible as soon as their hat or cap is knocked 
off, must have been well known? The story of the Teumessian fox 
was, in its unmutilated form, a variant of Grimm, Kinder- und 
Hausmürchen, 60).* There also we find stories like that of the 
dragon-slayer (Peleus) ; lastly, the may-pole, harvest-may, harvest 
home, harvest festival, harvest-race, the leaf-man (Jack-in-the- 
Green), the summer-solstice bonfire (Palilia, Hirpi Sorani). Fur- 
ther, we find the same mythical personifications, directly created 
by a primitive religious feeling from the material supplied by the 
contemplation of nature. We find, in entirely analogous forms, 
the wild huntsman (Zetes, the Boreades), the flying woman (Harpy), 
the moss-folk and wood-maidens (Dryades), the wild men (Cyclopes, 
Centaurs, Pans, Satyrs), the water-witch (Thetis), the bull-formed 
river-spirit' (Mannhardt, ii, 349). 


1 Cp. Preller, Griech. Myth., ii3, 472-480, esp. 473, 1. Pliny, Nat. Hist., x, 137 : vel 
quae ocritus tradit, nominando aves quarum confuso sanguine serpens gignatur 
quem quisquis ederit intellecturus sit avium colloquia. 

3 Paulus, p. 67 : Artemidorus, Osirocr., ii, 13 ; Phaedrus, iv, 20, 3 ; B. Schmidt, Volksi, 
d. Neugr., i, 192, 4. 

3 Petronius, 38 ; Preller, Róm, Myth., ii, 105, I. 

4 t, ii, 58, 
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The varied extent of this agreement in ancient and modern popu- 
lar traditions is further shown by the belief (common to antiquity 
and modern times) in the cap of invisibility ("Aidos xv»5, Preller, 
Gr. Myth., i*, 655, Tarnkappe), the divining or wishing rod (Cicero, 
De off., i, 44, 158 ; cp. Preller, i?, 344; Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng 
tr., iii, p. 974), ghosts (e.g. Pliny, Epp., vii, 27; Plutarch, Lucullus 
I; Lucian, Philopseudes) and their disappearance at cockcrow (B 
Schmidt, Griech. Märchen, 244; Prudentius, Cathemerina, i, 37; 
Lucian, Philops., 14!), witches (Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng. tr., iii, 
1036), and were-wolves (ib., 1093). That mice (whose place in 
modern popular belief has been taken by rats which were unknown 
to antiquity; cp. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Hauwsthiere*, p. 380) 
desert houses before they fall (Cicero, Ad Att., ix, 14; Aelian, Hist. 
An., vi, 41); that if a man reads inscriptions on tombstones, he 
loses his memory (Cic., De sen., 7, 21 ; Grimm, Teut. Myth., iii, p. 
1811); that he who has a ringing in the ears is being talked about 
elsewhere (Grimm, ib., p. 1117; Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxviii, 24; 
Statius, Silvae, iv, 4, 26; Anthol. Lat., ed. Riese, 452); that when 
thinking of any one to whom we wish well, it is effective to pinch 
the thumb (Plin., H.N., xxviii, 24, 25)—all.this was believed in 
antiquity, as in many cases to-day. The modern belief in sym- 

thetic cures has many points of agreement with the old; in the 
ormer executed criminals (and murdered men) have taken the place 
of the gladiators, whose blood was supposed to cure epilepsy (Pliny, 
Nat. Hist., xvii, 28, 4; Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der 
Gegenwart *, 120). According to W. Kaden (Skizzen und Kul- 
turbilder aus Italien, 1882), a notched (in Cato, Res rust., 160, split) 
reed is considered a cure for warts in Calabria, and urine for in- 
flammation of the cyes, as in Cato, 157, 1o, for dim eyesight. One 
of the recognized remedies against enchantment (on which and on 
the evil eye, sce Jahn, Über den Aberglauben des bósen Blicks bei 
den Alten in Ber. d. sáchs. Ges., 1855, esp. p. 82; Marquardt, Pri., 
i*, 84; Wuttke, pp. 153, 155) now, as in antiquity, was spitting 
(Wuttke, 171). Further, there appears to be a general agreement 
between the superstitions of the nursery in ancient and modern 
times. According to Mannhardt’s very probable assumption 
(WFK, ii, 125, 1), it was the function of the dea Candelifera (Prel- 
ler, RM, ii?, 208) to see that a light was left burning by the cradle 
of new-born children (a practice still common in the houses of Ger- 
man peasants), to prevent the subterranean powers, dwarfs and the 
like, from changing it ; in Apuleius (Met., v, 28), where Venus calls 
Psyche ' meae formae succubam ', succuba appears to be a change- 
ling (Petronius, 63; Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng. tr., ii, 468; iii, 1421). 
There seems no doubt that a large number of the conceptions and 
forms of popular belief found a place in ancient as well as modern 
popular tales. The story of the two witches in Apuleius (Metam., 
i), who cut out the heart of the faithless lover of one of them and 
stuff in a sponge in its place, is exactly like some Servian witch- 


! According to Lucian, Philops., 15, the clang of brass or iron scares ghosts. With 
this is perhaps connected the modern belief that they cannot endure the striking of sparks 
with flint and steel, the beating of pots and pans, the clank of the scythe, and so forth 
(Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der QApénwaH, ed. 2, p. 453). 
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stories (Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng. tr., iii, p. 1080); the words of 
Panthia: heus tu spongia cave in mari nata per fluvium transeas, 
sound as if they were borrowed word for word from a popular tale. 
(The belief in Thessalian sorceresses still lives in Greece: Wachs- 
muth, Das alte Griechenland im neuen, p. 34). But unfortunately 
Petronius and Apuleius are writers, whose turn oí mind in many 
other respects differs from the classical, and they are the only ones 
who have not disdained to borrow directly from popular supersti- 
tion— Petronius only so far as he found it necessary to mark the 
inferior culture of his midcdle-class characters, Apuleius to a far 
greater extent and with evident interest in the subject. 

The fables of Æsop have also preserved some traces of the popular 
tale (see E. Rohde, Ein griechisches Marchen in Rhein. Mus. 
xlii, 1888, pp. 303-305). ‘A weasel (ya\%) falls in love with a 
handsome young man; Aphrodite answers its prayer and changes 
it into a beautiful maiden, whom the youth woos and weds. A 
mouse sent by Aphrodite runs across the bridal chamber, the weasel 
in maiden form springs up and tries to catch the mouse to eat it, 
and is forced to resume its animal shape’ (Æsop, 88, ed. Halm). 
This tale, which was already well known in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., as is shown by the proverb in the comic poet Strattis : 
o6 wpéret yady kpoxwróy (Zenob., ii, 93), reproduces a type found in the 
Makabharata and an American Indian tale: ' The love of a demonic 
being in animal form, its change into human form in order to associ- 
ate with the loved one, its resumption of the animal form, as soon 
as an accident or malicious contrivance brings an object near, which 
rouses to activity the natural impulses of its animal nature.' Cf. 
Zielinski, Das Wiesel als Braut in Rhein. Mus., xliv, 1889, p. 156f. 
(yépon, like Mod. Gr. rvuġérpa, is said to have been also a name 
for the weasel); and especially August Marx, Griechische Márchen 
von dankbaren Thieren und Verwandtes, 1889. The following fable, 
mentioned by Grimm (ii, p. 527; Plutarch, Conviv. septem. sap., 
14, the source of Fab. /Esop., 389, ed. Hahn), is also a children's 
tale: The moon asked his mother to make him a little coat, which 
would fit him. The mother answered, ‘How can I make one to fit 
you, since you are at one time full moon, at another half-moon, at 
another new moon?’ The story, in which part of the lifetime of 
certain animals (the horse, the ox, and the dog) is allotted to man 
(Grimm, 176), by which his character at different periods of his life 
is explained, is found with certain variations in Babrius (74; cp. 
Grimm, ii, p. 456; W. Grimm, Über eine Thierfabel des Babrius in 
Haupt's Zeitschrift für deutsches Alterthum, xii, 228-231 = Kleinere 
Schriften von W. Grimm, iv, 1887, pp. 395-399; Reinhold Kohler, 
Zu dem Marchen von der Lebenszeit in H. R. Gosche's Jahrbuch für 
Litteraturgeschichte, i, 1865, pp. 196-98). The story of the wren 
also appears to be very old (Grimm, ii, p. 455; cp. Knaack, Ein 
griechisches T hiermárchen in Berliner. Philol. Wochenschrift, 1888, 
p. 507). The fable in Phaedrus (App. fab. novae, 3, ed. L. Miller) 
is akin to the German tale of the rich man and the poor man (Grimr", 
87; cp.ii, p. 373). Mercury isinhospitably received by two women; 
he grants to each the fulfilment of a wish. The one wishes that her 
child may soon have a beard, and thc infant grows one at once; 
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the other, a common prostitute, wishes that everything she touches 
may be obliged to follow her: she blows her nose, and draws it 
down to the ground. ‘Generally speaking, the tales of the enter- 
tainment of wandering gods form part of the oldest storehouse of 
common Indo-Germanic myths' (Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 
508 note). 

But the further investigation of the connexion between folk- 
tales and the sagas of gods and heroes is also of the greatest im- 
portance for the knowledge of the ancient folktale. Elements of 
the folktale in the myth, and mythical elements in the folktale, 
have already been pointed out in many instances, especially by the 
brothers Grimm in the notes to their tales (see also Welcker, Grie- 
chische Gotterlehre, i, 107; and Hartung, Religion und Mythologie 
der Griechen, i, 144). I may mention the similarity of the Sisyphus 
legend (Preller, GrM, ii*, 76) and the story of Spielhansl or Gam- 
bling Hansel (Grimm, 82; cp. i, p. 442) ; in both death and the gods 
of the underworld (the devil) are overcome by craft. Emmanuel 
Cosquin (in his excellent work, Contes populaires de la Lorraine, 
comparés avec les contes des autres provinces de France et des pays 
élrangers et précédé d'un essai sur l'origine et la propagation des contes 
populaires europécns, 1886, ii, p. 28, in the parallels to 37, Chatte 
blanche, p. 12) has pointed out the relationship of the myth of Jason 
and Medea (qui du reste a bien l'air d'un conte populaire) with a 
class of tales in which a young man is ordered by an evil being to 
perform apparently impossible tasks, which he does by the aid of 
a maiden (usually the daughter of the evil being) ; they flee together, 
and escape pursuit by magic. When the young man reaches his 
home he forgets the maiden, who nevertheless succeeds in making 
him remember her. As this last feature is altered beyond recogni- 
tion in the Jason myth, we may recognize in Aeson's dismemberment 
and return to life the displacement of a motive which recurs 
in a number of similar stories: in these it is always the maiden 
who allows herself to be cut to pieces, in order to be able to 
assist her lover (p. 25). Mannhardt has shown that the myth 
of Peleus and Thetis is identical with an elf-saga and a 
Siegfried saga, the latter of which is the foundation of several 
tales, especial'y that of the two brothers, 'an incontestable 
argument against Benfey's assertion, that the materials of folk- 
tales are entirely of Buddhist origin, and reached Europe at 
a comparatively late period’ (Wald- und Feldkulte, ii, 78 ; cp. 
53, 57, 68, 151 note; also B. Schmidt, Griechische Märchen, 
p. 15). ‘The identity of the stories and legends referred to with the 
adventure of Peleus is unmistakably shown by the agreement of 
several features combined in the same order (contest with a monster 
on a mountain, the acquisition of a victory-giving magic sword at 
the moment of the fight, cutting out of the tongues, their production 
in proof of victory, sleeping on the scene of the contest); the relation- 
ship of the traditions is most clearly shown in the Tristan saga’ 
(p. 51). All the chief features of the old Peleis are repeated in 
modern Greek and north European traditions: the fairy (Thetis) 
changing herself into animal and other forms, to escape her hero 
suitor: her refusal to speak while living with him; her sudden 
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disappearance when reviled by him (or for some other reason). 
Rohde has made other contributions to our knowledge of the mutual 
relations of myth and popular tale (Der griechische Roman, p. 125 
note: the story of the metamorphosis of Glaucus by a magic plant, 
the virtues of which became known to him through the revival of 
dead fishes that were laid upon it; CP. Grimm, 16 and i, p. 356 
(Cosquin, ii, 80, 1]; the solitary life of maidens like Hero and Danaé 
in a tower, p. 134, I> the father's love for his own daughter, p. 
420, 1, are all favourite motives of both saga and fairy tale ; cp. also 
Rohde, Die sardinischen Sagen von der Neunschláfern, in N. hein. 
Mus., xxxv, [1880], p. ! 57); he has also pointed out the insertion 
of fairy tale elements in the romance of Achilles Tatius (Der gr. 
Rom., 484, 1). Hahn's important work on Greek and Albanian tales 
is the first step towards a comprehensive comparison of kindred 
myths and folktales ; the relationship of the story of Amor and Psyche 
with a myth (Zeusand Semele) has already, to my mind, been convinc- 
ingly shown by Felix Liebrecht. B.Schmidt in his Griechische Már- 
chen, Sagen, und Volkslieder (1877) has shown in particular the frequent 
admission of elements of the ancient myth into the modern popular 
tale by numerous and interesting examples; cp. especially pp. 224, 
226 Í., 229, 231, 236 f., 238, 248.. Among the fairy tales recorded, the 
majority of which have their home in the island of Zacynthus, no. 
23, ' the seven-headed snake, in its relation to the Theseus legend 
affords an especially instructive insight into the manner in which 
different ancient elements are amalgamated in the modern Greek 
popular tale, and shows how curiously they are sometimes remodelled 
and how diversified is the combination ' (p. 238). R. Köhler (Über 
die ewropáischen Volhsmárchen in the Weimarer Beitráge sur Littera- 
tur und Kunst, 1865, p. 187) has indicated the following tales 
recorded in antiquity, as recurring amongst other peoples: the 
stories of Polyphemus (Servian, Hungarian, Esthonian, Finnish, 
Gaelic), King Midas (Servian, Breton, Irish, Mongolian), the Egyp- 
tian Rhampsinitus (Greek (Trophonius], German, Danish, Gaelic), 
and another Egyptian tale in Mannhardt (Zeitschrift für deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, iv, 232). 

The story admitted by Apuleius into his romance contains so 
many foreign ingredients an is so disfigured by unsuitable embel- 


although the brothers Grimm long ago explained it correctly. These 
znisunderstandings are chiefly due to the names Amor and Psyche, 
which have led most of the commentators from Fulgentius Plan- 
ciades downwards to consider the allegory of the relation of the 
human soul to the Platonic Eros, arbitrarily extended and fantastic- 
ally embellished by the writer, as the real foundation of the Apuleian 
story. The idea of Eros and Psyche being related as two lovers is 
first found clearly expressed in the poems of Meleager (last century 
p.c.), who assumes it as already known. It is the motive of numer- 
ous works of art, perhaps produced or prompted by the younger 


€ In the parallels to Le fils du pécheur, ii, p. 66 (cp. especially p. 80) Cosquin shows the 
chose relationship of the Perseus myth with a certain class of popular tales. (Cf. E. S. 
Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, 1 94-0, TR] 
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Attic school, the subject of which is the separation and reunion, 
the joys and sorrows of the pair of lovers, but especially the torments 
which they cause each other. As Jahn remarks in his exhaustive 
discussion, it was not a myth, the unconscious product of the legend- 
creating power of the people, but an allegory, originating in poetic 
reflection ; hence it never became the property of the people, but 
remained unknown outside educated circles (Uber einige auf Eros 
und Psyche bezügliche Kunstwerke in Ber. d. sachs. Ges., 1851, p. 156). 

But an impartial consideration of the story in Apuleius will soon 
convince us that it bears only slight resemblance to the allegory. 
Two lovers, made unhappy by a long separation for which one of 
them is responsible, are finally joined together in an everlasting and 
blissful reunion; and this is no doubt the reason why Apuleius 
gave the names of Amor and Psyche to the hero and heroine of his 
narrative. But here the resemblance ceases. Psyche brings sorrow 
upon Amor, but unintentionally ; if she suffers torments for his 
sake, it is without his knowledge. If, notwithstanding, we attempt 
to interpret the entire narrative according to the allegory upon which 
it is supposed to be based, we shall be obliged to have recourse to 
the most violent explanations, and even then there will remain 
many characters and incidents, which it is utterly impossible to 
explain allegorically. For instance, according to Hildebrand 
(Apuleius, i, Prol. p. xxxii), the sisters of Psyche are fleshly desires ; 
hence they are exceedingly beautiful and attractive, are sought 
in marriage by numerous suitors and finally happily wedded, but 
to men worthy of their wantonness (?), and so forth. According to 
Creuzer, who follows Fulgentius (cp. Apuleius, Psyche, ed. Jahn, p. 
64), the three daughters are the flesh, free will, and the spirit ; 
according to Carus, unconsciousness, world-consciousness, and 
self-consciousness! Others even take them to be the three king- 
doms of nature (Stadelmann, Amor und Psyche in Neue Jahrbücher 
für Philologie, xc, 202). Similarly, Krahner's view (Eros wnd 
Psyche, second ed., 1861) must be considered fundamentally errone- 
ous. Instead of a restoration of the ancient myth, which is perhaps 
no longer possible, he attempts a remodelling, the object of which 
was ‘to clothe certain truths of salvation in the garb of anticipa- 
tion’. The author is convinced ‘ that the ancient myth certainly 
had for its foundation certain profound ideas, and must at one time 
have existed in a much purer and more consistent form, but that 
the age of Apuleius was neither able to understand nor to hand it 
down in this nobler form ’. 

I am unacquainted with the majority of the older discussions of 
the subject, referred to in the Stuttgart Realencyclopddie, vi, 1, 
176 note and i?, 880. The most recent contribution to the already 
extensive literature known to me is a treatise by J. A. Hartung, 
Auslegung des Marchens von der Seele und des Márchens von der 
schönen Lilie (‘ Exposition of the tale of the soul and of the tale 
of the beautiful lily '), which also contains a brief natural history 
of the popular tale in general (Programm des Gymnasiums zu Erfurt, 
Easter, 1866). Hartung agrees with me in regarding the story as 
a popular , but further rightly lays stress on the fact that Apu- 
leius aiso had in view ‘ a glorification of the morally purifying influ- 
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ence of the mysteries'. ' The wanderings and dangerous tasks 
which Psyche has to go through, resemble the preliminary trials 
of those who offer themselves for initiation; the name Psyche 
(soul) itself proves that a morally religious feeling is at the bottom 
of the story ' (or rather, is read into it by Apuleius). Certainly, 
Hartung goes too far in his ingenious attempt to interpret every 
important incident in the narrative symbolically. In particular, 
it seems to me that the frequent use of the number three, a standing 
feature of popular tales, cannot possibly be regarded as an allusion 
to the mysteries. Friedrich Pressel's interpretation, in the Eríáu- 
terungen to his free translation of the story (Psyche. Ein allegorisches 
Märchen nach dem Lateinischen des Apuleius, Ulm, 1864, kindly 
brought to my notice by Reinhold Kohler), is much nearer the truth. 
He certainly starts deliberately from the wrong principle, ' that the 
folktale (márchen) as a distinct genre of art was always un- 
known to classical antiquity ’. For he assumes the separation of the 
natural and divine in the consciousness, and, as the result, the en- 
deavour to escape from the barren, miserable world by means 
of the power of the imagination. The Greeks, and still more 
the Romans, were unacquainted with ‘a poetry of yearning ’. Only 
when ' the ancient consciousness went astray in itself and the belief 
in an invisible world became a necessity, did the new consciousness 
of the age (which found its expression in Neoplatonism) produce 
a new class of poetry, the artificial and allegorical story, not the 
naive popular tale’. Yet Pressel, altogether contrary to his deduc- 
tion, goes on : ‘ Or can the Apuleian fiction be a revision of an origin- 
ally naive tale? I confess that this is my opinion, because I think 
that, if a distinction be made between the invention and the exe- 
cution, I can perceive a very great difference. The invention, it 
seems to me, is too good; the man, in whose head it originated, 
could not have been guilty of the errors of taste, which have crept 
in here and there in the narrative of Apuleius '. 

Leaving entirely out of consideration the moral and religious 
intentions of Apuleius and the mythological and allegorical ele- 
ments of his narrative, I propose to discuss only its essential features. 
These show that it belongs to a large class of tales, whose character 
has been described by the brothers Grimm (Über das Wesen der 
M drchen, Kinder- und Hausmärchen, Berlin, 1819, p. xlv (= Kleinere 
Schrifien von Wilhelm Grimm, ed. G. Hinrichs, Berlin, bd. i, 188r, 
P. 351. R. K.]) as follows : ' While its idea always remains the same, 
a folktale is told four or five times, in each case under different 
relations and circumstances, so that in form it can be regarded as 
another story. The good and innocent daughter, generally the 
youngest, is promised to a monster by her father under stress of 
necessity, or she voluntarily gives herself up to it. Patiently she 
endures her lot, frequently troubled by human weaknesses, for which 
she has to atone by severe penalties ; at last, however, she falls in 
love with the monster, who at once throws off his ugly form (hedge- 
hog, lion, frog) and appears as a faultlessly beautiful youth. This 
story, which is common amongst the Indians and is obviously con- 
nected with the Roman and Old French tales of Amor and 
Psyche and Parthenopex and Meliure, signifies Enthralment by the 
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Earthly and Redemption by Love. Step by step the pure works its 
way out; if the development is interrupted, worldly miscry and 
sorrow rush in, and the earthly can only be thrown oft by the contact 
of souls, by their recognition in love'. Of the folktale formulae 
laid down by Hahn (as above, p. 45), it is certainly to the ' Freya 
formula’ that the tale of Amor and Psyche essentially belongs ; 
for the fundamental features of this formula are: (1) The wife or 
betrothed is missing and the husband abandons her on that account. 
(2) She wanders about in search of him. (3) Recovery and recon- 
ciliation. But also, apart from the fact that in this case the wander- 
ing is not the most important element, features and motives are 
frequently adopted from other forms. Indeed, speaking generally, 
the popular tale is indebted for the apparent abundance of its 
creations to a kaleidoscopic admixture of a number of funda- 
mental forms by no means large (Benfey, Pantschatantra, praef. 
xxvi; Hahn, p. 43). 

If the course of the story in Apuleius in the main exhibits 
the characteristics indicated above, and its outlines recur in the 
tales of the most different peoples, it is evident that it was not in- 
vented by Apuleius, but that in its original form it is one of the 
tales common to numerous Aryan and non-Aryan peoples, which 
Apuleius became acquainted with as a Roman (or perhaps Greek) ! 
popular tale, and adapted and altered in his own way. Although 
it is certainly disfigured by his additions, omissions, and alterations, 
with the aid of similar German tales alone we can still effect a 
probable restoration of the original.* 

At the beginning, not only the matter, but also the manner is 
partly preserved. ‘In a certain city there once lived a king and 
queen’ (cp. Perseus, ii, 37; p. 90 above). They had three beauti- 
ful daughters, but the youngest was by far the most beautiful; her 
beauty was so great and magnificent, that it could not be expressed 
in words. But while the two eldest were married to kings, the 
youngest had to be given over into the power of a monster. The 
motive of this turn in the story appears to me to be correctly 
stated by Bolle (Apuleius als Lectüre für die unterste Stufe eines 
Gymnasiums oder einer Realschule. Progr. des Gymnasiums und 
der Realschule zu Celle, Easter, 1877, p. 13).* A king’s son, whose 
mother (like the queen in Little Snow-white) is jealous of her reputa- 
tion for being the most beautiful woman in the world, and is also 
an enchantress, falls in love with the youngest of the three daughters 


1 Fulgentius Planciades (Jahn, Apueít Psyche ct Cupido, p. 63, 27) mentions a Greek 
version: Aristophontes Athcnacus in libris qui Dysarcstia nuncupantur, hanc. fabulam 
ingenti verborum circuitu discere cupientibus prodidit. M. Zink (Der Mythologe Ful- 
entius : ein. Beitrag sur ròm. Litt.-Gesch. und zur Grammatik des afrikanischen Lateins,ii, 

"ürzburg, 1867, p. 89) does not regard the quotation as an invention (since the contents of 
the story are admirably suited to a book On Discontent ; Rohde, p. 345, 4, without justi- 
fication conjectures Avoepwrixa for the title), but thinks that Fulgentius had seen the 
name of the author in an oblique case, and that it was really Aristophon. — Aristophontes, 
however, occurs as a personal name in Plautus, Captivi (Teuffel, Studien, 451). B. 
Schmidt (Grieck. Márchen, p. 14 note) states that he was credibly assured in the island 
of Zacynthus (Zante) that a very similar tale was current amongst the people. 

3 "Y attempt at restoration was first published in the Morgenblatt (1858, no. 37 f.). 

3 ‘A young woman as beautiful as a picture; nay, so beautiful, that it cannot be 
expressed in words ' (Grimm, 166, Strong Hans). 

His idea of adapting Apuleius for school reading also seems worthy of attention. 
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of the king. His mother, seeing that her beauty is surpassed by 
that of the princess, pursues her with hatred and bewitches her son 
to punish him for loving her. After the lovers had received the 
names of Amor and Psyche, Venus was bound to be made the 
mother of the king's son. In a modern Greek variant of the tale 
of Snow-white the goddess of love (the mother of Erotas) also takes 
the place of the beautiful wicked queen.! B. Schmidt (Griechische 
Marchen, 17, Maroula und die Mutter des Erotas) : ' There was once 
a king's daughter, who was by far the most beautiful of all the 
women in the world. When the mother of Erotas heard of it, unable 
to endure that any woman should be more beautiful than herself, 
she conceived the idea of killing the maiden '. B. Schmidt observes 
(p. 233): ' Erotas' mother's hatred of the maiden who surpasses 
her in beauty ; the sufferings which she inflicts upon her; and her 
final pacification certainly remind us of the story of Amor and 
Psyche’: and I believe that, in view of the existing analogies, we 
are justified in assuming that Apuleius found the motive of jealousy 
in the popular tale which he made use of. 

In this tale we may suppose that the enchanted prince (who had 
been changed into a monster) met the father of the beautiful princess, 
perhaps out hunting, and, by threatening to kill him, made him 
promise to give her up. Apuleius, however, represents her parents 
as being induced to do so by an oracle of Apollo. But from the 
point at which the beautiful king’s daughter, dressed in grave-clothes, 
is escorted by her weeping relatives in melancholy procession to the 
top of a steep rock, where she is abandoned, he has again followed 
the tale. A passagein Grimm’s Two Brothers (60) isexactly parallel: 
‘the youngest, accompanied by his animals, entered a city, which 


was all covered withcrape.... The huntsman. ..asked the host why 
the city wore the garb of mourning. Because, replied the host, our 
king’s only daughter is to die to-morrow.... Outside the city is 


a high mountain, whereon dwells a dragon, to whom a pure maiden 
must be offered every year; otherwise, he ravages the country. 
Now there is none left but the king’s daughter, and she must be 
given up to him to-morrow’. The Greek Twin Brothers (Hahn, 22, 
i, 170) corresponds to the German story, in which a monster guards 
all the springs and prevents the inhabitants from drawing water, 
except once a year, when a maiden is offered to him ; the king's 
daughter is a victim. Certainly, the exposure of the king's 
daughter in the ancient tale cannot have been introduced in this | 
manner, since the story of the two brothers has no further simi- 
larity with it; and it is just as possible that the escort of the maiden, 
apparently destined for sacrifice, to the top of a mountain, occurred 
in several tales, as that Apuleius borrowed individual features from 
other tales. In Grimm (88, The Singing, Soaring Lark) a father of 
three daughters falls into the power of a lion and can only save him- 
self by promising him the first thing which should meet him on his 
return home; and this proves to be his youngest daughter. This 
story, which occurs in the most varied forms amongst different 


1 In a kindred Sicilian tale the son of the mother (in this case an ogress) who hates her 
daughter-in-law is called Ju Re d'Amuri, the ' King of love’ (Cosquin, Contes populaires 
de la Lorraine, ii, 237). 
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peoples (Grimm, ii, p. 378), is the one that corresponds most closely 
to that of Apuleius, at least in its main theme: 'the heart is put 
to the proof and everything earthly and evil falls away at the 
recognition of pure love’ (ib., 381). 

The monster, to whom the maiden is surrendered, was also in the 
ancient tale an enchanted man. I had long thought it probable 
that he was changed into a dragon, before I became acquainted with 
the following kindred tales, which completely confirm my conjec- 
ture. Certainly, when the oracle calls the destined husband of the 
king's daughter ' a cruel, snake-like monster ' (saevum atque ferum 
vipereumque malum, Metam.,iv, 33), we have perhaps only a reminis- 
cence of Sappho's description of love as a ' bitter-sweet, unruly 
snake’ (yAuxtmixpoy  áuáxavov. Sprerov), although Fulgentius (ed. 
Jahn, p. 62) says: jubetur puella—pennato serpenti sponsa des- 
tinari. But the sisters of Psyche also assert that they have seen 
him in this form, and that this is the reason why he never shows 
himself to her. They describe him as a huge snake, gliding along 
in many coils, with enormous jaws, dropping poison, and remind 
her of the oracle which foretold her marriage to a horrible monster 
(trucis bestiae)J. Many peasants and huntsmen are said to bave 
seen the dragon, on his return from feeding in the evening, swim- 
ming across the waters of a neighbouring river (Met., v, 17, cp. 20: 
postquam sulcatos intrahens gressus cubile solitum conscenderit). 
Only at night the spell was evidently broken, and the enchanted 
one resumed his proper form, that of a beautiful youth, in which 
he visited his wife. In numerous kindred stories the enchanted 
are permitted to resume their true form during certain hours, days, 
weeks, or months. Probably the tale used by Apuleius also con- 
tained the feature, that when the enchanted one returned to human 
form no ray of light might fall upon him, which would only increase 
the strength of the charm and make it last longer. This is the case 
in the story already compared (Grimm, 88), in which the lion, to 
whom the youngest daughter must be surrendered, is a king's son ; 
during the night he and his people who were enchanted with him 
resume their natural form. But when the ray from a burning candle 
falls upon him, he is changed into a dove, and is obliged to fly with 
the doves seven years long; this happens to him once when a 
ray no broader than a hair falls upon him through a crack in the 
door; immediately he is transformed into a white dove and flies 
away. At least we are here reminded of Amor, who, when the 
light of Psyche's lamp falls upon him, awakes from sleep and without 
uttering a word flies away and then addresses her from the top of 
a tall cypress (Met., v, 23). So also Grimm (ii, p. 381) : ' Our story 
also agrees with it in this, that light brings misfortune and that 
night, which loosens all bonds, always dissolves the spell'. Also, 
in the Greek tale of Golden Wand, to be mentioned below (Hahn, 
7) the king's son is changed into a dove and in consequence of the 
discovery of the secret is wounded by the sisters. 

So then the king's daughter is left alone on the top of a rock to 
be married to such a husband. A gentle breath of wind wafts 
the timid maiden down into a flowery valley wnere, refreshed, 
she sees a grove with a clear spring of water and a palace 
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adorned with fairylike splendour. Even in the description we 
seem to hear the note of the folktale: the walls of the rooms 
are so resplendent with gold, that even night seems like daylight 
(v, 1). Similarly, in a modern Greek story, in the palace of the 
dragon, to whom the king's youngest daughter is surrendered, ' the 
sleeping apartment is so splendid, that it gives light by night ' (B. 
Schmidt, Gr. Märchen, 94). No man is to be seen; she only hears 
the voices of the invisible servants, who carry out all her commands, 
and fulfil all her wishes. This also is a common feature of the 
folktale (Rohde, Der gr. Roman, 195 note): so in the tale of The 
Young Giant (Grimm, 9o): 'after he had sat there a while, all at 
once the door opened, and a large table came in, and on the table 
wine and roast meats and much dainty food, all of which had placed 
itself there, for there wasnoone to set it on table. Thenthe chairs 
moved up of themselves, but there came no people, until suddenly 
he saw fingers, which handled the knives and forks and put food upon 
the plates; but this was all that he could see '. Then the invisible 
husband warns the king's daughter not to admit her two sisters, 
who are trying to find her; but as she cannot resist the desire to 
see them, he warns her earnestly and repeatedly at least not to listen 
to their insinuations nor to endeavour to gain sight of his form and 
features ; if she does this he must leave her, and the child, which 
she carries in her womb, will be mortal; but if she represses her 
curiosity, it will be divine. However, the insinuations of the sisters 
and curiosity gain the upper hand; she inquires about what is 
forbidden, and what was foretold comes to pass. The curiosity 
which leads to doing something forbidden, with the result that 
previous good fortune ceases and misfortune breaks in, is a common 
feature of folktales, e.g. the forbidden opening of a shut door, 
in Grimm (3, Our Lady's Child; 46, Fitcher's Bird; cp. ii, p. 341, 
394). Similarly, the opening of the chest containing Erichthonius 
brings misfortune to the daughters of Cecrops. In a Hanoverian 
version (Grimm, 87) the king's son is changed into a raven; in 
the king's daughter's bedroom is a mirror, in which she is able to 
see everything that goes on in the castle where she had lived; but 
she is forbidden to allow her maid to look in it. So the king's daugh- 
ter always carries the key about with her; but on one occasion she 
leaves it in the door of the room, the maid goes in and looks in tho 
mirror. The raven tears her in pieces and says to the king's daughter: 
' Now you must go forth and serve seven years and do the work of 
seven maids ' (Grimm, ii, p. 379). There are also many points of 
resemblance between the Roman tale and that of Cinderella (Grimm, 
21), in which the two elder and less beautiful sisters treat the young- 
est with malicious cunning, but in the end are duly punished. The 
following occurs in a Hessian version: After Cinderella has lived 
happily with her husband for a year, he sets out on a journey, leaving 
behind all the keys, with strict injunctions that she is not to open a 
certain chamber. When he has gone, she is persuaded by her wicked 
sister to unlock the forbidden chamber, in which they find a well 
of blood. When lying ill after the birth of a son she is thrown into 
this well by her sister, who takes her place in bed ; but the guards 
hear her cries, save the real queen, and the false one is punished 
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(Grimm, ii, p. 364). The frequent mention of the expected child 
in Apuleius, and of the influence which the constancy of the mother 
is supposed to exercise upon its nature, permits us to conjecture 
that in the ancient tale the spell also had power over the child, if 
the mother did not stand firm, and that it was destined to come 
into the world in the same form as its enchanted father. The latter 
impresses upon her that she may preserve him, herself and her little 
one from the misfortune that threatens them, if she remains firm 
(v, 13). 

The king's daughter, in despair at the result of her curiosity, tries 
to drown herself, but in vain ; the river bears her safely to the bank. 
She then wanders about in search of her lost husband, and comes 
to a certain country, the king of which is the husband of one of her 
sisters. The latter allows herself to be deceived by the story that 
the husband desires her for his wife instead of the one who is repu- 
diated (Psyche); she hastens to the rock, whence the west wind 
formerly wafted Psyche, but hurls herself headlong down to death. 
In the same manner the other sister is deceived by the youngest and 
punished for her malice and cunning. 

In the tale adapted by Apuleius the repentant wanderer now 
evidently reaches the place where she atones for her error by hard 
service, severe tasks and renewed stedíastness, and redeems her 
beloved. In the Hanoverian story the king's daughter, who has 
brought about the separation from her husband by her carelessness, 
comes to a wicked woman, whom she has to serve for seven years 
and to do the work of seven maids (Grimm, ii, p. 380) In some of 
the tales that follow this hostile being is the mother of the husband. 
This was undoubtedly the case in the tale used by Apuleius; Venus 
takes the place of the enchantress, who has transformed her son and 
put her hated daughter-in-law to severe tests, which finally bring 
about deliverance. But instead of the king's daughter seeking out 
her mother-in-law, with whom she at first expects to find her 
husband (cp. Met., vi, 5), Apuleius makes Venus seek her; she at 
first hides herself from her, fearing discovery, but finally voluntarily 
gives herself up. The sole object of all this is to make room for 
ornamental episodes, in harmony with the taste of the writer and 
his contemporaries, who probably regarded them as great improve- 
ments on the too simple narrative, while to us they rather seem to 
disfigure it. When Psyche attempts suicide, Apuleius has already 
inserted a totally unnecessary episode about Pan (v, 24); then 
follows (v, 28-vi, 10) the account how Venus learns of her son's 
marriage and violently reproaches him; how Ceres and Juno in 
vain attempt to appease her: how Psyche in vain implores them 
to protect and grant her a refuge; how Venus searches for her 
everywhere, whereupon Psyche gives herself up and is handed over 
to the servants of Venus, Anxiety and Sorrow, to be tortured and 
scourged. This mythological padding is in part affected and frigid 
allegory, in part downright burlesque. Venus speaks to Amor as 
an enraged mother in comedy addresses a dissolute son, Ceres and 
Juno like two old gossips; the marriage with Psyche is said to be 

nvalid, because it took place at a country house without witnesses ; 
Mercury as public crier of the gods, offers a reward of seven kisses 
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from Venus to the finder of Psyche. In one passage, certainly, we 
are reminded of the popular tale, where the wandering princess in 
the temple of Ceres arranges in order the sheaves, garlands, and 
scythes that were lying about in confusion. Similarly, in German 
tales good maidens and women, during their wanderings often 
in desolate solitudes, often, without being called upon lend a helping 
hand and thereby earn the thanks of kindly spirits. 

From these unedifying episodes we return again to the story, . 
stepping out as it were from an elaborate formal garden of the 
rococo period into the natural free life of the forest. The prin- 
cess, to atone for her error and to release her husband, has to 
accomplish three difficult tasks. First,shehas to sort out a heap of 
barley, wheat, millet, poppy seeds, peas, lentils, and beans before even- 
ing ; ants perform the task for her. Next,shehas to fetch wool from 
spiteful, savage sheep with golden fleeces; in despair she is about 
to throw herself into the river, when a reed whispers to her to wait 
till the sheep rub their wool off on to the trees; then she will be 
able to collect it. Lastly, she has to fetch water from a spring (in 
Apuleius called Stygian), which flows in a fearful, inaccessible 
ravine and is guarded by dragons; an eagle fills her crystal vessel 
with the desired water. 

The first task is exactly the same as that imposed upon Cinderella 
(Grimm, 21) by her stepmother, in which doves render assistance. 
The second task recurs in the Indian tale of the woodcutter's daugh- 
ter, and frequently also in German tales. In The White Snake 
(Grimm, 17) all the suitors of the king's daughter have to perform 
three tasks: if they cannot, they have to die. One of these con- 
sisted in picking up ten sackfuls of millet seed scattered over the 
grass, between sunset and sunrise; this task is also performed by 
thousands of ants. These tasks are especially characteristic of the 
* Bride-wager class ', in which thesuitors stake their headsagainst the 
bride, who can only be won by the accomplishment of difficult tasks 
(Hahn, p. 54; cp. ii, p. 323). Also in the Greek tale of The King's 
Son and the Beardless Man ants sort out for the king's son four horse- 
loads of wheat, barley, spelt, and maize, all mixed together, in half a 
day. I am not acquainted with an exact analogy to the second 
task; I will return to the third later. The princess may have 
earned the gratitude of the animals who assist her, as in so many 
tales (including the Indian), by taking pity on them or rendering 
them assistance (in Hahn formula 32, The Grateful Animals, p. 57). 
Apuleius may have omitted this; it suits his narrative better that 
all nature should assist the chosen of the god of love. Perhaps it 
did not occur in the tale;! the animals may assist the unhappy 
maiden out of compassion, and similarly the inanimate beings, the 
reed and (later) the tower, from which she intends to throw herself 
down. ‘The sun, the moon, and the stars above all possess a 
spiritual nature, and when they speak to those in distress and give 
them presents which deliver them out of their trouble, they appear 
as divine beings, objects of worship (quorum opibus aperte juvantur, 


1 Cosquin, who considers (Cont. pop. de la L., ii, p. 230) that in the original tale 
Psyche must have done the animals a good turn to account for the assistance rendered 
her, supposes a Buddhist version. 
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Caesar, B.G., Vi, 21), as in ancient times they actually were to the 
Germans. Trees and springs, whose worship was of long continu- 
ance, are also instinct with life. The spring, which leaps sparkling 
over the stones, warns the children not to drink of it; if they do 
they will be transformed ' (Grimm). Thus in the Roman tale the 
spring guarded by the dragon cries out to the princess: ' Begone ! 
What are you doing ? Have a care! What do you want ? Mind 
what you do! Flee, else you will die 1’ (vi, 14; CP. the warning of 
the lake in the tale of The Seven-headed Snake, B. Schmidt, Gr. 
Marchen, 119). 

To these three tasks now succeeds a fourth. The king's daughter 
has to descend into the underworld and fetch up a little beauty- 
ointment from the goddess of the dead. This may be only a varia- 
tion of the third task, borrowed by Apuleius from another version 
of the tale, for we naturally only expect three tasks, according to 
fairy tale precedent ; it is also possible that the fourth task was in 
this case exceptionally added, as a last, most difficult task, aggra- 
vated by three temptations. The water of the Stygian spring, 
like the beauty-ointment (i.e. a means of renewing youth) reminds 
us of the water of life frequently mentioned in German tales (Grimm, 
97). Just as the tower, from which the king's daughter in the old 
tale intends to throw herself down, instructs her how to obtain what 
she desires, so does a dwarí in the German tale: ' It springs from a 
well in the court of an enchanted castle, but you cannot make your 
way thither, unless I give you an iron rod and two small loaves of 
bread. With the rod strike three times on the iron gate of the 
castle, and it will spring open ; inside lie two lions, with mouths wide 
open; but if you throw in a loaf to each they will be quiet; then 
hasten and fetch some of the water of life, before it strikes twelve, 
else the door will close and you will be shut in'. The prince does 
as he is told, but, finding in a room a beautiful newly-made bed, he 
cannot help lying down upon ittorest. 'Sohe lay down and went 
to sleep ; when he awoke, it was striking a quarter to twelve. Then 
he sprang up in alarm, ran to the well, drew some water in a cup 
which stood hard by, and hurried off. But when he was going out 
of the iron gate it struck twelve, and the door shut so violently that 
it took off a piece of his heel’. Exactly in the same manner in the 
ancient tale dangers and temptations stand in the way of the per- 
formance of the undertaking, and exactly in the same manner, at the 
last moment, after the greatest difficulty has been surmounted, the 
attempt is threatened with failure. Onher way to the palace of the 
god of the dead the king’s daughter has to take in each hand a cake 
and barley meal, honey and wine, and in her mouth two copper 
coins. Three times she is tempted to let the cake fall; if she does, 


out his putrefied hands and entreating that he may be taken on board. 
On the opposite shore are seated some old women at the loom, who 
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beg her to lend them a hand. She successfully overcomes all these 
temptations. She is invited by the goddess of the dead to take part 
in a sumptuous banquet; but she is forbidden to take anything 
but a piece of bread, which she is obliged to eat sitting on the ground. 
She obtains what she desires and makes her way back without any 
accident ; but when she reaches the upper world, although forbidden 
to do so, she cannot resist the temptation of opening the box, from 
which a narcotic vapour ascends and plunges her into a deathlike 
sleep. But her lover, now set free by her loyalty and stedíastness, 
hurries up and brings her back to life. 

The conclusion, in which the marriage of Amor and Psvche is 
celebrated in heaven, is another example of low comedy (Met., v 
22-24). Psyche bears a daughter Voluptas. Here also it is clearly 
shown that Apuleius in his narrative has amalgamated two hetero- 
geneous elements, allegory and popular tale; for where the expected 
child is mentioned it is repeatedly spoken of as a boy (v, 12, 13), 
certainly in accordance with the fairy tale—a fact evidently 
forgotten by Apuleius. 

It can hardly be accidental that there are no ancient works of art 
which illustrate the narrative of Apuleius.! Classical art, like 
classical poetry, disdained to borrow its subjects from the folk- 
tale. Certainly it might have done so, after the tale had been intro- 
duced into literature by Apuleius (the date of the Aristophontes 
mentioned by Fulgentius Planciades appears to be unknown) ; but 
at that time the productive power of plastic art was practically 
extinct. If any proof were needed that the folktale is rich in 
motives admirably adapted for representations, Raphael would 
have furnished it in the frescoes of the villa Farnesina and in another 
cycle of extremely graceful representations; Thorvaldsen also has 
represented the chief scenes in a number of sketches to be seen in 
his museum at Copenhagen. 

In my opinion, the evidence from German parallels clearly shows 
that a genuine folktale forms the basis of the Apuleian narra- 
tive. Experts will doubtless be able to make this evidence more 
complete. Of the kindred stories mentioned in Grimm (ii, p. 381) 
the Dutch (Wodana, 3) is unknown to me; the Swedish (Grimm, ii, 
P- 509) is only distantly related. I did not become acquainted with 
the others until I had completed my attempt at reconstruction. As 
they in all essentials confirm it (most of them especially in the 
feature that the lover or husband of the heroine is changed into a 
snake), I shall give their contents so far as it is necessary, in order to 
show the thorough general agreement in spite of manifold differences 
in points of detail. These differences are due to that jumbling to- 
gether of features and motives from different tales which is peculiar 
to the composition of the folktale. 


1 du their (Eros und Psyche in the Archáol. Zeitung, 1869, taf. 10) considers the 
bagus there represented, which perhaps depends upon the same source as the narra- 

tive of Apuleius, to be older than the latter. Iam not acquainted with the carved stones 
there mentioned. I have been unable to consult M. Collignon's Essai sur les monuments 
grecs e$ romains relati/s au TOM (Paris, 1877), where two carved stones are repre- 
sented AR to ; p. 224), the subjects of which are said to be 
directly from the narrative » Apuleius: Psyche sorting the grains with the 
assistance of the ants and receiving the water of the Styx from the eagle. 
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Several stories in the Pentamerone of Basile are akin. In 15 (The 
Snake), a snake woos a princess, and having performed three tasks 
which were considered impossible is perforce accepted by the father 
as a son-in-law. While the pair are in the bridal-chamber, the king 
looks through the keyhole and sees the snake transformed into a 
handsome young man ; he breaks in and burns the snake's skin that 
is lying on the floor. But the young man changes himself into a 
dove (see above, p. 104), which injures its head while flying through 
the window. The king's daughter wanders about in search of her 
husband. She learns from a fox what the birds in the forest are 
telling one another: that the king's son had been changed into a 
snake for seven years by a witch ; that this period was almost over, 
when in consequence of the snake's skin being burnt he was changed 
again into a dove; that during his flight he had injured himself so 
severely that he was very near death; that the only remedy 
was to besmear his wounds with the blood of the birds who had told 
the story and with that of the fox. The fox procures the first for 
the king's daughter, who kills the fox by cunning and obtains the 
second. She then repairs to her sick husband and heals him, and 
is happily reunited to him. 

In the Padlock (19) the youngest of the three daughters of a poor 
mother becomes the wife of an enchanted prince ; her envious sisters 
persuade her to disobey his commands, whereupon he repudiates 
her. She wanders about, till she bears a boy, whose birth brings 
about her husband’s disenchantment. In the Golden Root (44) 
Parmetella, the youngest of the three daughters of a poor gardener, 
finds her way into a subterranean enchanted palace, where she is 
wedded to a Moor, who at night assumes his proper form, that 
of a beautiful youth. When Parmetella spies upon him in this 
form, he drives her away, at the same time telling her that his 
enchantment has been prolonged for seven years through her 
curiosity. Parmetella meets a fairy, who gives her advice and 
the means of protection during her years of wandering. After 
seven years, when her iron shoes are in holes, she arrives at a house, 
wherein dwells a man-eating witch with seven daughters spinning, 
the mother and sisters of her husband. The fairy's advice saves 
her from being eaten, but she is again threatened by the same fate, 
unless she is able to perform three difficult tasks imposed upon her. 
Her husband, however, takes pity upon her and assists her. At his 
command ants sort out a mixed heap of various seeds, and birds 
fill twelve bed-ticks with feathers. Lastly, the witch sends Par- 
metella to her sister to fetch musical instruments for the marriage 
festival of her son, in reality that she may be put todeath. Her 
husband gives her a little loaf, a bundle of hay, and a stone; with 
the first she quiets a dog, which would eat her, with the second a 
horse which would trample on her, and with the stone she keeps a 
door steady which is always banging to and fro. She escapes all 
dangers and obtains the instruments, but on her way back is unable 
to refrain from opening the box which contains them ; whereupon 
they all fly into the air. Finally, however, she is reunited to her 
husband, who reconciles her with his seven sisters; the old witches 
and the daughter of the second who is intended for his bride perish, 
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Amongst the tales of the Comtesse d'Aulnoy, Le Serpentin vert 
(the green dragon) is an originally kindred story, which, however, has 
adopted many features from Apuleius (Cabinet des fées, iii, 174—227). 
A king has two twin daughters, one of whom has been enchanted 
by a wicked fairy and is terribly ugly. She retires into solitude, and 
after a number of adventures detailed at great length in the author- 
ess's manner, marries a king whom she has never seen ; she agrees 
to the condition that she will never attempt to see him until the time 
of his atonement is over; as a warning she is obliged to read the 
story of Psyche. But her mother and sister, when on a visit, induce 
her to break her oath and to spy upon her husband by night. She 
recognizes in him a green dragon by which she had formerly been 
terrified, which now immediately disappears. She then falls into 
the power of the wicked fairy who has enchanted her; she makes 
her put on tight iron shoes and sets her to perform three difficult 
tasks. She has to spin off a distaff full of cobwebs, to plait fishing 
nets of the web, and lastly, to climb a mountain with a millstone 
round her neck, to fill a basket with four-leaved clover, and to draw 
a pitcher of marvellous water from a fountain guarded by giants 
in a deep valley. She accomplishes all these tasks with the aid of 
a kindly fairy and the water restores her beauty. After she has 
descended to the underworld to fetch the water of life from Proser- 
pine, she is released with her husband. In Le Mouton (the Ram ; 
Cab. d. f., iii, 431) compared by Grimm (ii, p. 493) a king is so en- 
raged with the youngest of his three daughters that he orders her 
to be put to death. She is saved and lives with a prince, who is 
changed into a ram. The writer has invented the denoüment. 
The princess, while on a visit to her father, forgets her ram, who dies 
of grief. Gracieuse et Percinet (ii, 5) need only be mentioned, 
since the heroine has to perform "dee difficult tasks for a step- 
mother. In L'Oiseau blew ( (ii, p. 67) the king’s son, who has been 
changed into a blue bird, is wounded with knives through the agency 
of hostile beings, and believes his innocent sweetheart to be an 
accessory to the crime. After a difficult and dangerous journey, 
she finds and marries him, after having bought permission from his 
betrothed, by wonderful gifts, to be allowed to approach him. 

In the Magyar tale of the Snake-prince (Gaal, p. 364), it is predicted 
to the prince, who has come into the world in a snake's skin, that 
he will be able to put it off on his wedding night for the first time 
and every night afterwards; but he must put it on again every 
morning. His wife burns it while he is asleep, whereupon he curses 
her and prays that her shoes may not fall from her feet and that she 
may not bring forth a child until he has become reconciled to her. 
He then leaves her, and after long wandering arrives at an island, 
marries the king's daughter, but lives unhappily with her. Mean- 
while his first wife wanders about the world in search of him; she 
first comes to the moon, who knows nothing of him, then to the 
sun, and lastly to the wind, who conducts her to him. By presents 
of gold, which the sun, moon, and wind have given her, she persuades 
the queen to allow her access to the king twice at night, but to no 
purpose, since he is always in a deep sleep caused by a soporific 
draught. At last, a faithful servant changes the sleeping draught 
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for another; the king becomes reconciled to his wife, who bears a 
beautiful boy, who comes into the world aged six years. 

Kindred tales are also found amongst the Greek and Albanian, 
which exhibit equally remarkable agreement with the German. | 
In The Golden Wand (Hahn 7, from Epirus), a merchant trading with 
India has three daughters, the youngest of whom begs him to bring 
her a golden wand thence. Now Golden Wand is the name of 
an Indian prince, who gives the merchant a letter, a ring, and a 
basin for his youngest daughter. When she fills the basin with 
water, throws the ring into it, and cries three times, ‘Come, come, 
come, my golden wand ’, he comes flying in the form of a dove, 
washes in the water, and is changed into a man. The sisters play 
the spy and become jealous of the youngest. The eldest calls the 
dove, but does not notice that there is a knife in the basin, with 
which the dove cuts itself and then flies off. The youngest sister now 
journeys to India to find her lover; on the way she hears from a 
bird of prey and a dove that he can only be healed with an ointment 
which must be made from the flesh of both birds. She shoots them, 
prepares the ointment, and heals the king’s son. In Filek Chelebi 
(Hahn 73, from Crete) the youngest of three poor sisters marries a 
Moor, who at night is transformed into a handsome young man. 
On the advice of her sisters she plays the spy and surprises him in 
this form ; he declares to her that her curiosity has put off his dis- 
enchantment which was near at hand. She is obliged to have three 
pairs of iron shoes ahd three golden apples made, to ascend three 
mountains, and, rolling the apples before her, to make her way to 
the sisters of Filek Chelebi who live at the summit; after she has 
finished her wanderings, she brings her child into the world and is 
united to her husband, who is now set free from his enchantment. 
Zi, Ba, Achmet Chelebi (71) is very similar. The Snake-Prince 
(Albanian, from the island of Poros, Hahn, 100) corresponds exactly 
to the Magyar tale (and also to a Servian and a Wallachian (Hahn, 
li, p. 311). 

the following Indian tale, taken down by an Englishman from 
the mouth of a washerwoman at Benares, was communicated by 
him to the Astatic Journal, xxxvii (1842), p. r14;! a German 
translation in Ausland (February, 1843) appeared in H. Brockhaus's 
Die Mürchensammlung des Somadeva Bhatta aus Kashmir (ii, 191— 
211). Although it still survives in the mouth of the people, Benfey 
considers it to be very old (Pantschatantra, ii, p. 255). 

In a certain Eastern kingdom there lived a poor man named Nur- 
Singh, who supported himself and his wife and daughter Tulisa by 
wood-cutting. Tulisa, who was beautiful and of an age to marry, 
went into the forest to gather wood; she came to a dilapidated 
well, from which issued a voice, which called her by name and asked 
her, ‘ Wilt thou be my wife?’ The question was repeated three 
times. Atlast she answered tremblingly that only her father could 
decide; whereupon the voice bade her summon him. Nur-Singh 
obeyed the summons, and persuaded by the promise of great wealth, 
consented to his daughter’s marriage. When the wedding day drew 


1 [This is translated from the German, the iter const 4 not being available at the 
time ; a few alterations have since been made after Tr.) 
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near, splendid wedding presents were conveyed by unseen hands 
to the bride’s cottage. Having adorned herself, she repaired with 
her parents to the well; then the voice called upon the father to 
place a ring that was floating in the air upon Tulisa's finger. After 
the three had partaken of a sumptuous meal in a splendid pavilion 
a palanquin appeared, which the bride entered with fear and hesi- 
tation, and unseen hands bore her away ; her parents followed and 
came to a valley, where stood a large palace, through the door of 
which the litter disappeared. They then returned home with 
lightened hearts. 

Soon after his daughter's marriage the woodcutter became rich 
and aroused his neighbours’ envy, who falsely accused him before 
the king ; he was thrown into prison and condemned to death. But 
on the morning of the day on which he was to die, he and the king 
alone were left alive in the city ; all the inhabitants had been killed 
by snakes. The king entreated the woodcutter to call his subjects 
back to life; the woodcutter called upon his son-in-law, whereupon 
the voice ordered the snakes to revive the dead by antidotes known 
to them alone. This was done; and the woodcutter was hand- 
somely rewarded and set free. 

Meanwhile, Tulisa lived very happily with her husband, but only 
saw him at night-time. She was not allowed to leave the palace, 
but it was royally furnished and provided her with all kinds of 
recreation ; she also had serving-maids, who amused her by plaving 
on the lute and telling stories... On one occasion, seeing a squirrel 
pursued by another animal, she drove the latter away. After some 
time, however, she felt a great longing for the society of her fellow- 
creatures. One day, looking out of the window, she saw an old 
woman, who addressed her with flattering words and begged her to 
let her in; Tulisa at last allowed herself to be persuaded to let down 
a sheet from the window, up which the woman climbed with extra- 
ordinary nimbleness In the course of conversation the old woman 
asked Tulisa whether her husband had ever eaten from the same 
plate with her; when she said no, the old woman suggested that 
she must demand it as a token of the respect due to her from her 
husband. Tulisa did so, when her husband appeared at evening ; 
he apparently granted her request but in reality ate nothing. After 
some time Tulisa saw another old woman before the window, and 
allowed her to climb up to her room like the other. This old woman 
asked Tulisa whether her husband had ever chewed a betel-leaf and 
offered it to her to eat (a delicate mark of attention amongst lovers). 
Tulisa was obliged to say no to this also, and allowed herself to be 
ed i to ask him the reason; but he evaded the question. 

inally, a third old woman appeared, who asked her whether her 
husband had ever told her his name. Tulisa was persuaded to ask 
him to tell her what it was, as a proof of his affection. He entreated 
her not to insist, since it would bring destruction upon her, but in 
vain. At last, he led her to the bank of a river, and having again 
asked her not to persist in her request, slowly entered the water, 

! Apuleius, Me., v, 15 : jubet citharam loqui : psallitur ; tibias agere : sonatur ; choros 
canere : cantatur, 

3 Tbis reminds us of the wicked sisters in tbe ancient story. 

R.L.M. I 
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repeating his entreaty until only his head and shoulders were visible. 
When she still persisted, he cried out, ‘My name is Basnak Dau!’ 
At the same moment a snake's head appeared on the surface of the 
water and sank into the stream. 

Tulisa stood again in her old ragged clothes, the palace had dis- 
appeared, her parents were still living, as poor as before, in their 
old hut. Their complaints and reproaches increased her unhappi- 
ness, but not so much as her own remorse and longing for all that 
she had lost. Once she fell asleep while gathering wood, and when 
she woke up she heard two squirrels talking. From their conversa- 
tion she learned that her husband's mother had lost all her strength, 
since he had become king of the snakes ; but that she would recover 
it, if his mortal wife could be persuaded to ask him his name; this 
had been accomplished by her confederate, Sarkasukis, in the form 
of an old woman. The squirrel whom Tulisa had saved then asked 
if there were no means of restoring his power to Basnak Dau. The 
other answered, ' Tulisa must wander eastwards, until she comes 
to a wide river, which is full of snakes; shemust swim across and 
on the other side seek for the nest of the bird Huma, and lay one 
of its eggs in her bosom until it is hatched. Then she must offer to 
serve in the palace of the queen her mother-in-law; there heavy 
tasks will be imposed upon her, and if she cannot perform them she 
will be devoured by snakes. But when the egg is hatched, the bird, 
who brings kingly power to all who possess it, will peck out the eyes 
of the green snake, which is always coiled round the queen's neck. 
Then Basnak Dau will recover his kingdom and become reconciled 
to his wife.' 

Tulisa, undeterred by these dangers, boldly entered upon her 
journey, and reached the river swarming with snakes. She had 
provided herself with some earthen jars and, tying some bamboos 
together, she laced them across with twigs and laid a quantity of 
grass upon the top. Using this as a raft, she crossed in safety to 
the other side; some squirrels sprang before her to encourage her. 
She was then guided by squirrels and bees to the Huma's nest, from 
which she took an egg and laid it in her bosom. At last she came 
to the queen's palace. She was conducted to her presence, and 
found her lying on soft cushions, with the green snake round her 
neck. The queen agreed to take her into her service, at the same 
time telling her that if she could not perform her commands she 
would have to die. She gave Tulisa a crystal vase, and told her to 
collect in it the scent of a thousand flowers in a paved court sur- 
rounded by high walls. A swarm of bees came flying along, each 
bringing a little bag with scent, which it dropped into the vase. On 
the next day, she was given a large pitcher full of seeds and told to 
make a splendid ornament from them. A large number of squirrels 
came and put precious stones into the pitcher, and took out the same 
number of grains. Tulisa also heard from the squirrels that their 
common enemy, Sarkasukis, was in the neighbourhood, and that 
he could only be prevented from entering the castle by burning 
certain herbs. The squirrels, however, would be obliged to retire, 
and she would have to depend upon her own vigilance. Tulisa 
burnt herbs incessantly as she had been told, until the young Huma 
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came forth from its egg. It grew up with incredible rapidity, sud- 
deniy flew on to the queen’s shoulder, and picked out the green 
snake’s eves. The queen, knowing that her power was at an end, 
cried out aloud: Sarkasukis, in his true form as an ugly demon, 
fell to the ground, and long processions of genii, squirrels, and snakes 
escorted their rightful master into the palace. Tulisa, now queen 
oí a kingdom of spirits, was reunited to him for ever; her parents 
recovered their former wealth. 

A Bessarabian story also, connected with the name of the emperor 
Trajan (of whom the inhabitants tel] all kinds of stories), reminds 
us of the popular tale, as already pointed out by A. von Haxthausen 
in his studies on the internal condition of Russia (ii, 460) : ' Beyond 
the Danube lived a king named Trajan, who loved a queen who lived 
on this side of the river, named Bielayakeyina (the white princess). 
He rode over to her every evening, and left her before sunrise. But 
the princess wanted to see him by daylight. His horse always 
neighed before the sun rose, and as a signal for his departure. One 
day she ordered some oats to be thrown in front of the horse, who 
forgot to neigh. But when the sun rose, horse and rider disappeared 
like smoke. 


My list of parallels to the story in Apuleius being necessarily 
inadequate, I expressed the hope that some specialist would com- 
plete it, and Professor Adalbert Kuhn (died 1881) kindly consented 
to do so. I have made no alteration in the communication with 
which he favoured me, especially as only a few of the tales known 
to me are referred to by him. 

I begin by remarking that I have confined myself only to two 
groups of tales, closely related to that used by Apuleius, in order to 
show more clearly that it is only a question of the use of a popular 
tale. In both groups we have a man, usually changed into an ani- 
mal, wedded to a young maiden, who in spite of his terrifying form, 
remains constant in her affection. In the first group the betrayal 
of the secret postpones his release from enchantment, and brings 
about a fresh trial of patience and love; in the second, as a rule it 
directly furnishes the means of release. The introductory accounts 
of the manner of the betrothal orof theoriginof thechangeof form 
may be disregarded, since they are not essential. In the first group 
the Scandinavian (Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic) recensions 
are decidedly most akin to Apuleius; the Danish in particular 
agrees in the most essential features. I will first give a list of the 
tales used by me. 

I. 1. Danish, in Grundtvig's Gamle Danske Minder, i, 100-115: 
Den lille hvide hund (the little white dog). 

2. Swedish, in Hyltén-Cavallius and Stephens, Svenska folksagor 
och dfventyr, i, 2, p. 323: Jungfrun som såg pà sin kavaste vid ljus 
(the maiden who looked on her beloved with a light (candle, lamp)). 
Three versions: A. Ulfprinsen (the wolf-prince; from Sóderman- 
land, with three variants from Smaland and Finland). B. Prins 
Hatt under jorden (Prince Hat under the earth ; from Småland with 
a variant from Vestergétland). C. Den halde hunden (the lame 
dog; from Småland, with a variant from the same province). 
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3. Norwegian, in Asbjórnsen and Moe, Norwegische Volksmdrchen 
ii, 102, no. 11: East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 

4. Icelandic, in Jón Arnason Islenzkar thjódsógur og aefintfri, 
ii, 334: Sigurdr Kóngsson (Siegfried the king's son). 

5. Holsteinish, in Müllenhoff, Schleswig-holst. Sagen, p. 385, no. 
3: Der weisse Wolf (the white wolf). 

6. Bohemian, in Waldau, Bohmisches Mürchenbuch, p. 160: Der 
weisse Bär (the white bear). 

7. Greek, in J. G. Hahn, Griech. und alban. Müvchen, ii, 67, no. 
73; Filek Chelebi (a Moor takes the place of the animal).! 

8. Albanian: A. ib., ii, 116, no. 100: Das Schlangenkind (the 
snake-child), and B. ib., ii, 130, no. 102 : Taubendiebe (dove thieves). 
Cp. further C., ib., i, 97, no. 7. 

9. Wallachian, in Schott, Wallachische Máhrchen, no. 23: Tranda- 
firu (a pumpkin takes the place of the animal). 

IO. Neapolitan, in Basile, Pentamerone, i, 19, p. 246: The Padicck, 
agreeing mostly with no. 7; cp. also ib., ii, 168, no. 43: Pinto- 
smauto. 

II. Servian, in Wuk, Serbische Märchen, no. 10, p. 82 (another 
snake-bridegroom). 

12. Transylvanian, in Haltrich, Stebenbtirgische Märchen, p. 228, 
no. 43: Borstenkind (bristle-child). 

I3. Indian, in Benfey, Pantschatantra, i, 255: Tulisa. 

I4. Kalmuck, in Jülg, Kalmükische Märchen, p. 39, tale 7. 

I5. Gaelic, in the extract from Campbell, given by R. Kóhler in 
Benfey’s Orient und Occident, no. iii, 2, 114 and no. xii, 2, 126. 

I6. Scotch, in Chambers's Popular Rhymes (first ed.), p. 75, The 
Red Bull of Norroway, in the third ed. with the variant of the Glass 
Mountain, according to R. Kohler on Campbell (loc. cit, xii.). 

I7. The Harz, in A. Ey, Harzmarchen, p. 9. 

The Lark in Grimm (88), already compared (p. 103), is not further 
cited here. 

II. 1. C. and T. Colshorn, Márchen, p. 64, no. 20: Vom klin- 
kesklanken Lowesblatt (cp. 3). 

2. Ib., p. 139, no. 32: Der verwunschens Frosch (the enchanted 
frog). 

3. Müller and Schambach, Niedersdchsische Sagen und Märchen, 
P. 265, no. 5: Das klingende, singende Blatt (the ringing, singing leaf). 

4. Ib., p. 263, no. 4: Die Rose (the rose). 

5. Holsteinish, Müllenhoff, p. 384, no. ii: Vom goldenen Klin- 
gelklangel (cp. 3). d 

6. Suabian : in Meier, Schwabische Mürchen, p. 202, no. 57: Drei 
Rosen auf eincm Stiel (three roses on one stem). 

7. Tirolese in Zingerle, i, p. 182, no. 30: Die singende Rose 
(the singing rose). i 

8. Ib., ii, p. 173: Die Schlange (the snake). 

9. Ib., p. 391: Der Bar (the bear). 

10. Flemish: in Wolf, Wodana, ii, 61: Roosken zonder doornen 
(the rose without thorns). 


1 B. Schmidt, Griechische Márchen, 9 : Prinz Krebs (Prince Crab) and 10: Die Schónste 
(the most beautiful maiden) may be added. 
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II. Servian: in Wut, p. 77, no. 9: The Snake-bridegroom. 

I2. Russian: in Benfey, Orient und Occident, ii, 539, from Afana- 
siefffs collection, communicated by Schiefner. 

13. Indian: Pantschatantra, i, 8, in Benfey, ii, 144: The en- 
chanted Brahmin's son. 

I will now compare the individual features with the narrative 
of Apuleius. 

‘A king and a queen (merchant, peasant, etc.) have three daugh- 
ters, the youngest of whom is the most beautiful and the most 
amiable’: cp. Swedish, i, 2 B; German, ii, rt, 2, ii, 3, 4, 5, ii, 7,9; 
Greek, 7, 8 C; Flemish, ii, ro; Gaelic, i, 15. Owing to the special 
elaboration of the story in the Icelandic version there are four (i, 
4), in the Norwegian many daughters (i, 3). The elder sisters are 
proud and haughty (Swedish, i C, Scotch, i, 16). Conversely, in 
the Tirolese story (ii, 9) the eldest sister is good, the younger 
proud and wicked. The end of the tale ii, 1 recalls the former 
contrast. ' The elder daughters are married to kings, the youngest 
to a monster (or animal)’. Cp. Swedish (i C), where the eldest 
desires for her husband a king with golden hair and beard, the sccond 
one with silver hair and beard, while the youngest is content to 
obtain only a lame dog. In nearly all the tales the bridegroom of 
the youngest takes the form of an animal. The Swedish story, i, 
2A (variant), ii, 11, i, II, 13, ii, 13, 1, 8 A, ii, 8, and B. Schmidt (Gr. 
Márchen, 10), mention the snake or the dragon (vipereum malum, 
immanis coluber, multimodis voluminibus serpens). 

The manner in which the bride is handed over to the promised 
bridegroom is nearly always different in the above from that in 
Apuleius : in the first group the animal himself fetches away the 
bride (only in a Swedish version, i, 2, B, the king leads her out under 
the hazel bush amidst the lamentations of her companions). Else- 
where a similar leading out is very common in tales and needs 
no further proof. 

Equally unknown to the cycle of tales compared is the heroine's 
being wafted down by the wind, an incident which dropped out 
automatically, when once her being taken to the top of the rock was 
omitted. In place of this the animal and the maiden, after they have 
entered a thick forest, suddenly sink into the depths of the earth 
(i, 1), or come to a mountain ravine (i, 2 A) or a hole in the earth 
(i, 2 A, variant 1; i, 2 B, variant); in i, 3 the bear knocks upon a 
rock, which opens. As soon as they enter, a splendid palace appears, 
in which everything is of glittering gold and silver (i, 2 A, b. C; 
1, I, 3, 10, ii, 6), and the table sumptuously spread with food and 
wine (i, I, 3, 10, 17, ii, 4, 6) ; the invisible handmaids who perform 
all Psyche's wishes, appear in i, 3, where the bear gives the maiden 
a silver bell, which she only has to ring and immediately everything 
she desires is before her. 

In the majority of the tales compared the bride is forbidden to 
reveal the change of her husband's form; in i, 2 C, 7, 8 C, ro she 
is persuaded by her sisters to do so (in ii, 6, the elder sister persuades 
her to infringe another prohibition) ; here also jealousy is asa rule the 
cause. The triple temptation in Apuleius occurs in i, 2 B, 4, 10; 
as Apuleius utilizes the awakening maternal feelings to entice her 
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to infringe the prohibition, so in i, 2 B the stepmother attacks the 
young wife on this her weak side, by praising the children, who are 
playing at their mother's feet. Apuleius has: O nos beatas, quas 
infantis aurei nutrimenta laetabunt! qui si parentum, ut oportet, 
pulchritudini responderet, prorsus Cupido nascetur; in the Swedish 
tale: hon tillade, at de sáckert braddes uppa sitt fAderne, och att 
Prins Hat mande vara en mycket fager ungersvenn (she added that 
they no doubt took after their father and that Prince Hat must be 
a very beautiful youth). The northern group, with the exception 
of the Icelandic, contain the feature, that the young wife is advised 
to look at her lover by a light while he is asleep; this she does, like 
Psychein Apuleius, and wakes him, forgetting all warnings through 
the heavenly sight. While i, 1 A, B and 3 introduce a wax or 
tallow candle, from which a drop or snuff falls upon the loved one, 
in i, 2 C it is the lamp, but the catastrophe is brought about by the 
young wife looking at him for three nights in succession. The Ice- 
landic tale (i, 4), instead of the kindling of a light, speaks of swinging 
a stone over the sleeper's head. But the kindling of the light is 
found in the Neapolitan (i, ro), where, however, the story is some- 
what differently worked out. 

From this point most of theabove tales take a different turn from 
the narrative of Apuleius. The commonest variation is that the 
abandoned wife wanders through the world in search of her vanished 
husband and arrives at three different stages, where she finds sym- 
pathy and assistance ; having found her lover again, at the moment 
when he is celebrating his marriage to a fresh bride, she persuades 
her with gifts to allow her to pass three nights in succession in her 
lover's chamber. Finally, she succeeds in recalling the past to his 
memory and is reunited to him. The Danish story (i, 1), on the 
other hand, agrees throughout with Apuleius, as will be seen from 
the following extract. 

When her lover awakes, he says to her: ' Now we must be separ- 
ated for a long time; you must go forth and leave your (three) . 
children behind. You will be allowed to visit them, but you may 
not play with them '. A moment afterwards she was standing alone 
ina dark forest, in which she found her threechildren in three little 
houses. On reaching the first and second, she quietly looks on at 
them while they are playing ; but when she comes to the third and 
he rolls a golden apple towards her, she is unable to resist the temp- 
tation of rolling it back. At once the little white dog appears, and 
tells her she must go and serve the old witch who lives at the edge 
of the forest. She does so, and the witch, who is about to marry, 
sends her to her sister in the underworld, to fetch some musicians 
in a box. The dog now appears again and gives her advice; she 
is to go straight on till she comes to a bridge, on which she is to put 
a loose plank in its place and then cross over; after this, she is to 
hang the little door properly which swings on a single hinge, and 
go through, when she will come to the underworld ; in the court she 
will see a dog barking round a firkin of butter which is turned upside 
down, which she must set right; the witch will offer her cake and 
wine, but she must neither eat nor drink. She does everything as 
she is told, and when the witch goes to fetch the musicians, she hides 
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the cake offered her in her wallet (mave = ‘ wallet ' and ' stomach ’) 
and pours the wine over herself. When the old woman returns 
and asks, ' Cake, where art thou ' ? the cake replies, ' In the girl's 
mave ’, and the wine cries out ' Right down the girl’. The old 
woman now gives her the box and tells her not to open it; when 
the girl has gone the witch calls upon the dog, the little door, and 
the plank to bite and squeeze and push her into the water, but they 
refuse, since the girl has done them a kindness. So she gets back 
to the wood without accident, when she is overcome by the desire 
to know whether there really can be musicians in the box; she 
lifts up the lid a little, they fly out, but the little dog comes up and 
sends them in again. She takes them to the witch, who says, ' Now 
you shall prepare for the wedding’. The witch then gives her a 
card of black wool, which is to be washed white, and some linen to 
wash, amongst which is her lover's shirt with the three grease-spots. 
In the first and second tasks she is assisted by the little white dog. 
The witch, in her rage, bursts into a thousand pieces, the little white 
dog again becomes a handsome prince, and so on. 

Thus the Danish story differs in the number of the tasks set (only 
three instead of the four in Apuleius), and also in their nature and 
order: however, in the washing of the white wool black we can 
recognize an echo of the collecting of the gold woolin Apuleius. But 
the descent into the underworld affords some striking parallels. 
As in Apuleius Psyche is given a box (pyxis) to fetch the beauty- 
ointment for Venus, so the deserted wife is sent with a box to the 
witch's sister in the underworld, to fetch musicians for the wedding. 
The quieting of Cerberus with the polenta may be compared with 
the propitiation of the dog by setting up the firkin that has 
fallen down. In Apuleius the tower warns Psyche neither to sit 
down nor to partake of the sumptuous banquet (prandium opipare 
sumere), in the Danish tale the little white dog gives a warning 
against taking cake or wine. As Psyche on her return is unable to 
restrain her curiosity and opens the box, from which a stupefying 
vapour ascends, which wraps her in Stygian sleep, from which she 
is awakened by Cupid, so here the wife opens the box, the musi- 
cians fly away, and are brought back by the little dog. 

Two variants of the Swedish tale are attached to the Danish ver- 
sion. In i, 2 A var. 3 the wife on her wanderings meets an old 
woman, who gives her a ring, a cushion, and two hams. One of these 
she gives to a bear, who in return takes her over a large piece of 
water. She then comes to the palace of the evil witch and enters 
her service. She has first to sweep the floor till it is as white as 
snow ; in this she is assisted by the wolf-prince, to whom in return 
she gives the ring; she is next sent to the witch's sister to hear 
tales (för at höra sagor). The prince again gives her good advice: 
she must give the cushion to the lattice that it may not squeeze her, 
and the second ham to the dogs, that they may not tear her to 
pieces. Thus she escapes all dangers, returns in safety, and the 
prince's deliverance takes place. 

As to the second variant of i, 2 C, the editors state that it agrees 
with the text except in the conclusion, which, where the princess 

makes ready to search for her husband, agrees with the second part 
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of 14 D (Lhe King's Son and the Princess Singorra). In this tale, which 
is found in two variants (of which A is entitled The King's Son and 
Messeria), a prince, like the princess in our tales, falls into the hands 
of a lady of the sea, who sets him to perform difficult tasks, which 
he does with the aid of her daughter (Messeria or Singorra). In 
I4 A he has (1) to wash black yarn white and white black; (2) to 
separate a barrel of wheat and a barrel of rye which are mixed 
together; (3) to cleanse an ox-stall of roo oxen. After he has per- 
formed these tasks by the aid of Messeria, he is told to choose one of 
the daughters of thelady of thesea ; he will then be allowed toreturn 
home. But Messeria has told him that the daughters of the lad y of the 
sea would be changed into different animals, and that she would 
become a little cat. So he selects the right one; the lady of the sea 
then sends him to her sister, to fetch the wedding dress for the young 
bride. Messeria again advises him how to escape the dangers that 
threaten him ; here the lattice-gate of the Danish tale recurs; two 
vultures, which he must quiet with pieces of meat, take the place 
of the dogs ; similarly, he is forbidden to eat or drink anything from 
the sister's hands.  Heescapes all perils, obtains the box and opens 
it, when a shower of sparks shoots out, which he fastens up again 
with the assistance of Thumblings, and so on. 

In no. 14 B the three tasks are different, the dangers which 
threaten him while fetching the wedding things identical or similar. 
Thus, he divides two cakes that he has taken with him between a 
bear and a wolf which threaten to gobble him up, but only seats 
himself on a particular (black) chair belonging to the witch, whereas 
Psyche is advised to sit only on the ground, touches nothing that 
is offered her and conceals them as in the Danish tale. 

Consequently, in this case we have, in addition to the washing 
the yarn white, Psyche's first task, the separation of certain grains, 
then the quieting of the warders of the underworld with cakes, etc., 
the choice of a particular seat and abstaining from food and drink. 
Finally, the box and its opening recur. 

Thus we find very essential features of the second part of the 
Roman tale preserved in the Scandinavian group ; of the four tasks 
two are almost identical, one at least is akin tothatin Apuleius, and 
the last, not yet referred to, the third in Apuleius, seems to me to 
have left its traces in the Icelandic tale. Psyche has to fetch water 
in an urn from the Stygian rock, but its enormous height and 
slipperiness (saxum immani magnitudine procerum et inaccessa 
salebritate lubricum), the wild rock-springs and fierce dragons, make 
her shrink back in terror; then the eagle of Zeus flies up and fetches 
her the water. Similarly, in the Icelandic tale, the young wife 
arrives at the third stage, an enormous mountain, whose steep ascent 
is as smooth as glass (the glass-mountain of other tales). Her said 
furnishes her with frostnails for climbing and winds a cloth round her 
head, to prevent her seeing or hearing the marvels and horrors of 
the place. In this manner she successfully attains her end. Fur- 
ther, in a Polish tale in Lewestam (p. 117), a student is carried on to 
the mountain of glass by a hawk, which takes him for dead and 
sticks its claws into him; Caktideva in Kathisaritsagara (p. 26, 30) 
is carried aloft by a bird to the golden city of the Vidjádharas, and 
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similarly in Conon (Narrations, 35) a shepherd who has descended 
a ravine, by a vulture. This makes it probable that Apuleius 
employed asimilar feature in his own manner in the construction of 
the third task. 

A. KUHN. 


Recently published sources have but little to add to the above. 
With the stories discussed under I three Italian tales are connected ; 
no. 14 of the Novelline di Santo Stefano, raccolte da Angelo de Guber- 
natis (Turin, 1869); nos. r5 and 27 in the Sicilianische Märchen, 
aus dem Volksmund gesammeit von Laura Gonzenbach (Leipzig, 1870) : 
also no. 2 in de Gubernatis may have originally belonged here. Of 
the tales discussed under II we have two remarkable variants in 
Nos. 9 and 77 of the Gonzenbach collection; a special class of this 
group is formed by the versions connected with no. 15, which have 
been discussed by Reinhold Kohler in his notes to no. 12 in Widter- 
Wolf's Volksmárchen aus Venetien (Jahrb. für roman. wnd engl. Litt., 
vii), to which may be added Gonzenbach, nos. 42 and 43. 

Ernst W. A. KUHN. 

The most recent and the most exhaustive survey of kindred folk- 
tales has been given by Emmanuel Cosquin, independently of the 
above, in his frequently quoted Contes populaires de la Lorraine (1886), 
in the notes to 63(Le loup blanc, ii, 217—230) and 65 (Firosette, ib., 236— 
245), the wealth of material being increased by contributions from 
different countries; see also his Essai sur l'origine et la propa- 
gation des contes populaires européens (i, pp. xxii and xxxii). 

On the other hand, Andrew Lang, in his introduction to the re- 
print of William Adlington’s translation of Cupid and Psyche (1887), 
attempts to explain its similarity to so many tales of the most 
different peoples by the fact that the fundamental motifs of the 
narrative are founded partly upon universal human notions (mother- 
in-law's jealousy of daughter-in-law, punishment of curiosity, etc., 
p. xxxi), partly at least upon very widely spread ideas, such as that 
of the friendly assistance which animals can render to men (p. 
xxxviii; also the belief that living beings can descend into Hell 
and return safely, provided they have not tasted of the food of the 
dead, is found amongst the Ojibways and Maoris, in Melanesia and 
Finland, as well as in Greece (p. xxxvi). Lastly, the essential inci- 
dent of the Apuleian tale, the prohibition to inquire after the hus- 
band's form, is derived by Lang from the imposition by belief or 
custom of ' a kind of marriage taboo ', of certain restrictions on the 
intercourse of newly married couples, just as in ancient Sparta the 
young married man might only visit his wife by night (p. xlii).! 

The last explanation is the least convincing. The world of the 
popular tale is throughout imaginary; not the least part of its 
charm, as well as of its character, is its complete independence of 
the premises of reality, indeed, its contrast to them. Also that 
motive has entirely the character of a fiction, not that of a reminis- 
cence, however distorted, of something real. 

Moreover, the fact that certain 1deas are common to many or 
all peoples by no means justifies us in expecting to find them em- 


1 This Is examined in detail by Lang in Custom and Myth (1884), pp. 64-86, which 
P aig bron ; y 4), PP. 64 , 
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ployed everywhere in an equal degree as motives of the popular 
tale. Perhaps we should rather expect the opposite, since in the 
case of each individual people they are connected with other ideas 
which are peculiar to it alone. 

But lastly, the points of agreement in the tales of so many peoples 
of Asia and Europe are so numerous and substantial, that they can 
only be explained by the assumption of a common origin, and Ben- 
fey's view, that they for the most part come from India, has rightly 
been widely accepted.! 

It is true that customs and ideas, of so singular a kind that their 
recurrence would seem to be impossible unless they were trans- 
ferred, are found in countries in different parts of the earth, between 
which there can never have been communication (Peschel, Völker- 
hunde, pp. 22-27). This fact, however, can do no more than make 
individual striking similarities in the fictions of the most different 
stocks appear spontaneous,? but cannot explain the thorough agree- 
ment in the principal motives and their combination, of the European 
and Asiatic tales hitherto examined. 

Thus, certain similarities between a Zulu tale in Lang (p. lxxvii) 
and the tale of Amor and Psyche do not justify the conclusion, that 
the elements of the latter were common to the whole human race 
in an earlier state of society. A girl undertakes a dangerous journey 
toa distant place. After an adventure of the ' swallowing (Kronos) 
class’, she reaches the kraal, where she is to be wedded; but the 
bridegroom is missing. The young man, on whom her heart is set, 
the youngest prince, had disappeared when a child. The girl re- 
mains there. Meat and beer, placed in her hut, are consumed at 
night by an unseen being (as a matter of fact the lost prince). One 
night he feels the girl's face in the dark and retires in the morning, 
without her having seen him, since he forbade her to make a light. 
On the following night he allows her to touch his person; it is 
slippery, so that her hands cannot grasp it. His mother had sewn 
him up in a boa's skin when he was a child, in order to protect him 
against the jealousy of her rivals, who had brought animals of vari- 
ous kinds into the world; his ‘elder brothers’ also had tried to 
kill him out of jealousy. Now that he has become a man, he is set 
free by the girl's love and placed upon the throne. 


. Lastly, I will quote from F. Liebrecht's Amor und Psyche, Zeus 
und Semele, Purtivavas und Urvagi (in Kuhn's Zeitschrift für ver- 
gleichende Sprachforschung, xviii, p. 56) the chief arguments for the 
view there set forth, that the myth of Zeus and Semele rests on the 
same foundation as the tales of Psyche and Tulisa, and that ' con- 
sequently all three are only different versions of one and the same 
incident. Zeus, like Amor, is unwilling that his beloved should 
see him in his proper form, just as Basnak Dau does not wish Tulisa 
to know his name; Zeus and Basnak Dau gratify the curiosity of 


1 Cp. R. Köhler Über die europ. Volksmárchen in Weimarer Beiträge zur Litteratur und 
Kunst (1865), p. 189 ; Rohde, Über griechische Novellistik und ihren Zusammenhang mi 
dem Orient in Ver indlungen der Rostocker Philologenversammlung (1875), p. 56; G. 
Meyer, Essays und Studien LM AD 222. 

Cp. my essay, Griechi. logie in Deutsche Rundschau, October, 1887, p. 96. 
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Semele and Tulisa with the greatest unwillingness. The mother 
of Basnak Dau corresponds exactly to Hera; as the latter assumes 
the form of the nurse Beroe to persuade Semele to make her foolish 
request, so Basnak Dau's mother’s accomplice, Sarkasukis, visits 
Tulsa in the form of an old woman and persuades her to ask her 
lover his name ; he pronounces it as unwillingly as Zeus shows him- 
self in his proper form to Semele, for both of them are aware (like 
Amor) that only misfortune can follow the granting of the request, 
although Zeus feels himself compelled by his oath and Basnak Dau 
by a higher power to grant it. Consequently, Semele, Psyche, and 
Tulisa act contrary to the wish or command of their lovers, and 
all three have to undergo punishment, but only for a while; when 
it is over, Semele and Psyche ascend to Olympus, Tulisa becomes 
queen and is reunited to her lover as Psyche to Amor. We may here 
inquire whether, in the older version of the Psyche myth, Psyche's 
punishment was not death like Semele's; her long life and search, 
in the course of which she herself has to go down to Proserpina in 
the underworld, may perhaps contain a hint of this '. 

Another series of myths or tales (to which the Urvaci-myth forms 
the transition) is also discussed, in which the wife or beloved dis- 
appears from the man, since he desires to see her (naked) in spite 
of her prohibition; but its consideration, as any further prosecution 
of the subject in the domain of comparative mythology, is beside 
my purpose, and beyond my range.! 

(I am indebted to Dr. Andrew Lang for the following communi- 
cation.—Tn. 

I am not sure that I understand Dr. Friedlander’s objections to 
my view that close resemblances in the Märchen of races most widely 
sundered in space, speech, and civilisation are the result of the uni- 
formity of human nature, and of human superstitions, as in certain 
nuptial taboos. For Cupid and Psyche I may refer to my essay on 
the subject in Custom and Myth. The close resemblances in the 
construction and plots of Márchen are not confined to the tales of 
Europeand Asia; they extend to those of the Egyptof thefifteenth 
century B.C., and are common in North and Central American, 
Samoan, and Maori Márchen. To derive these last from India is 
more than hazardous. Since the date (1888) when Dr. Friedlànder's 
excursus was written, great additions have been made to our 
knowledge of savage Märchen. But the question as to how they so 
closely, in several cases, resemble those of Europe and Asia in plot, 
remains obscure. 

A. LANG.] 


XVIII. THE UsUAL AGE OF GIRLS AT BETROTHAL AND 
MARRIAGE. 


(Vol. I, p. 232, 1. 27.) 
BETROTHAL frequently took place long before marriage. Dio, liv, 
16 : às Body Bpédm rues éyyvépero, Tas pèr Tiuàs TOY yeyaunxoTuy éxap- 
1 Zinzow's Psyche und Eros : cin milesisches Märchen, in der Darstellung und Auffassung 


des A beleuchtet und auf seinen myythologischen Zusammenhang, Gehalt und Ursprung 
merac heeii (1881) is based upon views radically different from my own, which bave 
failed to convince me, 
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woürro, 7d è Epyor atrayv ov wapelyovro, wpocérate pndeulay éyyuny 
icxéew, ped’ f)» o60à Svoty éroiv yauroee ris, Trovrésri, Sexérw wdvrws 
éyyuaoba. tov yé Te dw’ abris dwodatcovra, Suwexa yàp rais xdpas es 
Thy ToU *yápov par ETN won, kaÜámep elroy, vouitera: cp. lvi, 7 and 
Suetonius, Augustus, 34. Modestinus, Digg., xxiii, I, 14: in 
sponsalibus contrahendis aetas contrahentium finita non est, ut 
in matrimoniis: quapropter et a primordio aetatis sponsalia effici 
possunt, si modo fieri ub utraque persona intelligatur, id est, si 
non sint minores quam septem annis. But apparently, during 
the early empire, girls were frequently betrothed cven when still 
younger. Vipsania Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa and Pomponia, 
was betrothed to Tiberius before she was two years old (Nepos, 
Atticus, 19). One of Sejanus' daughters, who was put to death 
after his fall by decree of the senate, was betrothed to Drusus, son 
of Claudius, who a few days afterwards was choked by a pear ; both 
were still children (Tacitus, Ann., v, 9; Dio, lviii, 11; Suetonius, 
Tiberius, 61 and Claudius, 27. On the difference between destinare 
and despondere see Nipperdey on Tacitus, Ann., iv, 7). Claudius 
first betrothed his daughter Octavia (born in 43) to Lucius Silanus 
(Tac., Ann., xii, 3), and in 49 to Nero (15., c. 19). Orelli, 2647: 
Dis manibus Valeriae M. f. Fortunatae vixit annos VIIII (not VIII 
according to Hirschfeld) menses VIII dies XVIIII M. Valerius Anice- 
tus vix. ann. XX qui fuit spon(sus) ejus. In Juvenal, iii, rrr the 
sponsus levis appears to be still living in his father-in-law's house. 

Although the proper marriageable age was not till the end of the 
twelfth year and puberty did as a rule not begin till the fourteenth 
(cp. the passage quoted below from Macrobius, Comm. in Somn. 
Scip., i, 6, 70), girls were sometimes married even younger. Plut- 
arch, Lycurgi. et Numae Comp., 4. 2: ræv 0e ‘Pwpaiwy ÓwÓckaerets 
kai vewrépas éxdiddvrwy " oUr« yap dy uáXora xal rò còpa xai 7d HOos 
x«aÜapór xal dOurov ml ry -"yaguoÜvrt yevéoOar. But they did not 
become regular wives till the twelfth year; till then they re- 
mained sponsae. Pomponius, Jj. iit ad Sabin., Digg.. xxiii, 2, 4: 
minorem annis duodccim nuptam tunc legitimam uxorem fore, 
quum apud virum explesset duodecim annos. (Ulpianus, /. xxxiii 
ad Sabin., Digg., xxiv, t, 328 27: si quis sponsam habuerit, 
deinde eandem uxorem duxerit, quum non liceret, an donationes 
quasi in sponsalibus factae valeant, videamus. Et Julianus tractat 
hanc quaestionem in minore duodecim annis, si in domum quasi 
mariti immatura sit deducta ; ait enim hanc sponsam esse etsi uxor 
non sit. Ulpianus, /. i$ de adulteriis, Digg., xlviii, 5, 13 8 8: si 
minor duodccim annis in domum deducta adulterium commiserit, 
mox apud eum aetatem excesserit coeperitque esse uxor, non poterit 
jure viri accusari ex eo adulterio quod ante aetatem nupta (? nup- 
tiarum) commisit, sed vel quasi sponsa poterit accusari ex Rescripto 
Divi Severi, quod supra relatum est. Octavia, daughter of Claudius 
and Messalina, was in her twentieth year when she was murdered 
(A.D. 62; Tac., Ann., xiv, 64) ; consequently, she was eleven when 
she married the sixteen-year-old Nero (A.D. 53; Tac., Ann., xii, 
58). Examples of such marriages are also found in inscriptions, 
some of which have been collected by Fabretti. Inscr. dom. 586 
C (at Rome, epitaph on a wife, who died at the age of 22, and had 
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been married 12 years, 30 days): 586 E ig sae on a wife who died 

aged rr years, 1 month, 26 days—sched. b.): 325 H (cum qua 
vixit annos xxxxii tulit annos lii, Venice). A ten-year-old wife in 
CIL, v, i, 630. Jahn, Spec. epigr., p. 84: D. m. Sabinae Carpus 
Ac. (?) conjugis suae incomparabili fecit cum quem cunvixit ann. 
Xx m. v quae vixit an. xxx m. vi. Anthologia latina, ed. Meyer, 
1370 (Muratori, p. 1689) : Julia C. l. Aphe virguncula annorum xi 
deducta jam ad C. Julium Apollonidam pia et sancta suo et paren- 
tibus vixit annos xv. [Murat., 1368,9 (— Orelli, 2653): D. m. 
Luciae Redemptae vixit annis xxxxv N. Cassicius Phoebus fecit 
conjugi benemerenti cum qua vixit ann. xxxviii. Orelli, 2654 = 
CIL, vi, 3, 18412 (marriage at the age of eleven). CIL, iii, 1, 3572 
(Aquincum) : hic sita sum matrona genus nomenque Veturia, 
Fortunati conjux de patre Veturio, nata ter novenos (misera) et 
nupta bis octo per annos, unicuba, unijuga, quae post sex partus 
uno superstite obii. Bull. comun. di Roma, 1877, p. 174, 158 = 
CIL, vi, 3, 21273: Dis m. L. Licinius Lucrio Telesphoridi conjugi 
carisimae bene merent. fecit cum quua (sic) vixit an. xiii. Vixit 
ann. xxiii. CIL, ix, 900 = IRN, 1020 (Luceria): Vitoriae Urbice 
—vixit. a. xxxxi con conjuge xxx a. Ib., 3710 (Marruvium) : que 
vixit ann. xxxi m. vi NN. cum qua vixit ann. xxiii m. xi. Zb., x, 
1, 155 = IRN, 404 (Potentia) : died at the age of 38 years and 9 
months, having been married 27 years and 1r months. CIL, ix, 
3011 (Ortona): married at the age of 11 years and 6 months. 
Oesterreich. Mittheil., viii, 1884, p. 11, 24 (Salona): at 10 years. 
Gruter, 710, 3 (Rome): Ti. Claudio Chrysanthio vix. an. xi fecit 
Helvia Salvia conjugi suo. b. m. and 788, 8 — Muratori, 1357, 4 
(where also an eleven-year-old husband is mentioned) cannot be 
correct. 

We may assume fourteen to have been the average age of girls 
at marriage, as is expressly stated by Epictetus, Encheiridion, 40: 
al yvratkes. e00s$ dwd Trecocapecxaldexa éràv kvpla« Kadovvrat. — TOvyapoUy 
opocat Ste ANo pev ovdev avrais wpóceari, pdvow Ó6 arvryxotmavrar Tots 
dvdpdow, Apyovrat xad\d\wrltecda:. We must also certainly assume 
that as boys (pueri alimentarii) were supported in the charitable 
institutions up to the age when they were able to earn their 
living! so the girls (puellae alimentasiae) were kept till they were 
old enough to claim the care of a husband. The institution 
founded by Caecilia Macrina at Terracina was for the support 
of boys up to the age of 16, of girls up to 13 (Bdl, 1869, p. 153 
= CIL, x, 6328); that of a certain Publius Licinius Papiria- 
nus at Sicca Veneria (Africa, about A.D. 177; Henzen, Bal, 1863, 
pp. 140, 231 = CIL , viii, 1641), for boys from 3 to 15 and girls from 
3 to 13. Hadrian fixed the age for boys at 18, and for girls at 14, 
which was confirmed by Caracalla (imperator noster in Ulpianus 
l. ii Fideicommissorum, Digg., xxxiv, 1, 14 8 1). Literature supplies 
examples from different periods of these early and even earlier 
marriages. Agrippina, Nero's mother, born on the 6th of November, 
16, married Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus in 28, when hardly twelve 
years old (Preuner, SIRE, i*, 613); Augustus’ daughter Julia, 

1 These tions by no means contradict the higher average ages of men at marria 
Ep E 
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torn in 39 Bc married M. Marcellus in 25, in her fourteenth year 
(Hóck, R.G., i, 343, 347). Agricola's daughter, whom he betrothed 
to Tacitus during his consulship (76) and gave her to him in marriage 
in the following year (ac post consulatum collocavit, Tacitus, Agric., 
9), was born while Agricola was quaestor in Ásia (65; cp. Tacitus, 
ed. Haase, 1855, p. viii); consequently, she can hardly have been 
more than 13 at her marriage). The daughter of Minucius Funda- 
nus died before she had completed her thirteenth year, shortly before 
her marriage. In 33 Tiberius, after long consideration, found hus- 
bands for julia and Drusilla, the daughters of Germanicus, post- 
quam instabat virginum aetas (Tac., Ann., vi, 15). Julia was born 
in 18 (Ann., ii, 54), and was thus about 15 years of age; Drusilla 
perhaps two years older (Ann., ii, 41 ; Suetonius, Calig., 7). Aemi- 
lia Lepida (born 2 B.c) was the daughter of Augustus' grand- 
daughter Julia (born 18 B.c.), who thus had married when 15 (Momm- 
sen, Ephem. epigr., i, 57) : cp. Ausonius, Epitaph., 32, in tumulum 
sedecennis matronae, who had died a mother.  Quintilian's wife 
died nondum expleto aetatis undevicesimo anno duos enixa filios 
(Inst. Or., vi, prooem. 4), who were not twins (filius minor, ib., 6) ; 
consequently she cannot have been more than 17at the time of her 
marriage. 

Here follow a number of inscriptions, in which the age of ‘women 
at marriage is either directly stated, or can be arrived at by deduct- 
ing the years of their marriage from those of their life, They are 
nearly all from Italy, and a large proportion have been communi- 
cated by Messrs. Nissen and Hirschfeld, who have specially investi- 
gated the matter.! 


Age at marriage 12-13 in 15 inscriptions. 
” ” 13-14 ” 18 ” 
» » 14-15 » 17 » 
» n 15-16 » 14 ” 
» » 16-17 » IO » 
99 » 17-18 , 7 » 


E y I8 and over a 31 $5 
Maidens who died between the ages 

of 12 and rg and ro months Ir $i 
There is no reason to assume that a larger collection would give 
essentially different results. No doubt many, if not the majority, 
of the women who are recorded as having married when more than 
eighteen years old, had been already married before that age. 
Naturally, the earlier marriages would only be exceptionally men- 
tioned in their epitaphs: as CIL, v, 2, 7453 (Vardagate) : epitaph 
on a woman who died at the age of 36, who had been twice married, 
the second time at the ageof sixteen.* It must also be remembered 
that most of these women belonged to the middle and lower classes, 
whose poverty, want of a dowry, etc., would be more likely to post- 
pone marriage than in the case of the upper classes, amongst whom 
marriage soon after the completion of the twelfth year was pro- 


1 [The references to the actual inscriptions are not given here, but only the results; 
the references will be found in the sixth edition of the original work, vol. i, p. 566. TR.) 

* [n the inscriptions set up by widowers to their wives earlier marriages are sometimes, 
but rarely, mentioned (CIL, vi, 3, 15488, 20116, 20564). 
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bably the rule. If we may draw any conclusion as to the Roman 
practice from Terence, Eunuchus, ii, 3, 27, where a young woman 
is described as being in her prime at sixteen, we must certainly 
assume a later average age for the earlier times. ‘In modern Italy 
the age of marriage, according to a six years' estimate, has risen to 
23 years and 10 months for the woman, and 30 years and 7 months 
for the man. Marriages before the end of the fifteenth year take 
place even now, but only in the minimal proportion of 1:29 per 
Iooo for the female, -o2 per 1000 for the male sex. Further, they 
chiefly occur in Sicily and the southern provinces, where the figure 
rises to about 2 and -03 per 1000' (Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, p. 411). 

I am acquainted with very few epitaphs from the provinces, in 
which the years of marriage are given in addition to those of life. 
Unless I am mistaken, the only Spanish inscription with a statement 
of age is CIL, ii, 2752 (Segovia) : Herenniae Paternae nurui an. xiv 
L. Fab. Sigerus. For Aírica and Egypt a still earlier age of mar- 
riage might probably be assumed.! Of course there are exceptions, 
Inscr. de l'Algérie, 3863 — CIL, viii, 9686 (Cartenna) : Varia Hono- 
rata, virgo decora et innocens, que prope novos obiit toros. vixit 
ann. xxi. CIL, viii, 9638 (Zuccabar, Mauret. Caesar): tradita 
marito annorum xviii. Also the following from Inscr. de l'Alg. in 
which ages are given: 321 (Lambaesis—quinto decimo anni mariti 
[read —ae] nomen accepit. 322 (ib.—marita an. xvi). 528 (ib.— 
d.m. Clodiae Ligose fecit Antonia filie a. v. mater v. a. an. xvii). 
564 (ib.—d.m.s. Julia Fortunata v. a. xxviii m. x cum sponso suo 
an. xii). 727 (ib.—died at the age of 16 years and 2 days). 815 
(15.—vix. an. L—mecu(m] an. xxx). 2616 (Thibilis—matr[ona] 
v.a. xv h. s. e). 3868 — CIL, viii, 9670 (Cartenna, a wife of 17 
years, 3 months, 19 days, quae brevi ne quidem impleto biennii 
tempore crudo mortis interventu maritali vinculo disjuncta est). 
Ephem. epigr. (additamentu to CIL, viii), p. 568, 1323 (Ammaedera) : 
Lucilla vix. ann. xiiii m. v, ex quo tempore v(ix) ter senum mens- 
(um) in diem mortis suae cum marito egit. A married couple of 
Eastern origin (Orelli, 4720: Rome): D. m. Harnes q. vix. an. xx 
Bariammas conjugi b. m. f. cum qua vix. an. viii et sibi. Of the 
Jewish inscriptions edited by Garrucci, mostly from the cemetery 
in Vigna Randanini (Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei, etc., Rome, 1862, 
and Dissertazioni archeologiche, ii (1865), p. 150) only three give the 
age of women at the time of their marriage. Cimitero, p. 32 : Beve- 
pwoa arpw» (annorum) xvii exov (?«eixe) paprrovs 4305 (menses) xv, 
ib., p. 50: Sabine cojugi benemerenti que vixit annis xviii dies. 
iii Germanus coiigi benemerenti fecit cum virginiun sun ? que vixit 
annis iii dies iii (Jerome on Joel, i, 8: vir pubertatis, sive ut 
LXX transtulerunt wa-enxés, quem vulgo virgineum vocant, eo 
quod primus florem virginitatis abstulerit); íb., p. 60: év@dde 
xere Maptapira, (sic: Margarita), fru E{noew (rq (0, perà Tod oupBlov 
alriis Ern öl?) év lpivy h xolunols cov. The following (ib., p. 58) also 


l 1 On the marriage of Moorish, Berber, Arab, and Jewish women in north Africa (at 
the age of 12-15, sometimes earlier), see Schwarz, Algerien (1881), p. 361 ; Hesse-Wartegg, 
Tunis, pp. ror, 165 ; Maltzan, Dres Jahre im Nordwesten von Afrika (1868), i, 251 ; iii, 


44, 240. 
3 P fecit cum virginio suo = vixit in conjugio, 
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deserves mention : Merly pnrpl yAuxurdry AovAKcria Ouvydrnp dvéOnxa * 
drs Etncev rn «0O. (A AovAktría. wapOévos pedroviugdyn occurs p. 69, 
without mention of age.) 

We may assume the same age limits for Greece and Greek Asia 
as for Italy, without going counter to the earlier custom (in Xeno- 
phon, Oecon., vii, 5, the young wife is not yet 15 years old; the 
recommendations of Hesiod, Plato, and Aristotle [Rein, S‘RE, iv, 
1648] prove nothing as to the actual practice). In Longus’ romance 
Daphnis and Chloe at the beginning of the narrative are respectively 
15 and 13, at their marriage at most 16 and 14 years of age; there 
are special reasons why the daughters of the Messaliote Zenothemis 
(Lucian, Toxay's, 24) and of Germanos (Procopius, Anecdota, 5) 
were unmarried at eighteen. No doubt, however, marriages at this 
and even at a later age were by no means uncommon (a nineteen- 
year-old wife in Lebas-Waddington, v, 116 [Teos] ; a maiden who 
died at 15, ii, 85 [Crommyon]). Greek physicians give 14 as 
the age at which menstruation begins. T. Gomperz (Ein Brief 
Epicurs in Hermes, v, 393, 1) quotes the following from Soranus 
of Ephesus, De muliebribus affectibus, 4, ed. Ermerins, p. 20, 10: 
TÒ 06 Éuumvor émipaiverac TÒ mpürov wep! TÒ Tecoapesxadéxaroy Eros xarà 
TÒ wNetorov bre kal rò NSav Kai rò bioyxotcAat rovs pacrovs: Cp. p. 4I, 
15 and a very similar passage from Paulus Aegineta (reign of Con- 
stantine Pogonatus, 668—685) : rais wreloras ù xdOapots ylverat arepi 
Tegoapesxatcéxatov Eros, dAlyats è Oüocorv, karà TÒ Tptsxadéxaror — 1) 
üwüékarov, Six ÓMiyais è Bpddiov TOv. Sexarecodpwr . érv (iii, sect. 60, 
Basle edition, p. 113, 44). The statement of Soranus, who practised 
at Rome under Trajan and Hadrian (Ermerins' praef. v): eb$vós 
0j) *pàs avAXNmqyJar BGuaketaÜat. onuerwréov Tas dwd sevrexaibexaeroüs Niklas 
Éws TegcapakovraeroUs Kara 7d wAeiaror (p. 43, 4), would certainly have 
applied to other women besides Greek. Yet, from inscriptional 
and other evidence, we may assume that they were frequently 
married a considerable time (often two years) before puberty, just 
as the Roman women, of whom Macrobius expressly says (Comm. 
in Somn. Scip., i, 6, 70): post annos bis septem—purgatio 
feminarum—de (tutela) tamen propter votorum festinationem 
maturius biennio absolvuntur. Girls in modern Greece frequently 
marry at an equally early age. Fahrenheid (Reise durch Griechen- 
land [1841], p. 24) saw young wives of 13 with children at the 
breast. The following are the age specifications known to me. 
CIG, 3118 = Kaibel, Epigr. 227 (epitaph on a 14-year-old maiden 
at Teos): ?» 8) &Aaxor cjua 765 drvri yduov. Anthol. Graeca, ed. 
Jacobs, ii, 5 (epigram of Perses, VI—older than Meleager—on the 
death of a girl of 14 before her marriage); ii, p. 175 (Leonidas 
Alexandrinus, under Nero, VII): ypiw fynue duXyos, br’ hy véos: 
hvika wpéaBus, Awbexérw. ii, p. 182 (ib., XXXVIII, a father mourn- 
ing for his daughter): xaréereve 5° ovx "Yuevaiw, AN ‘Alda riupar 
dwiexériw xardywv. According to Phlegon, Mirabilia (Müller, FHG, 
iii, 618) in the year 45 a maiden of 13 years, shortly before her 
marriage, changed into a man.  Ephem.epigr., v, p. 29, 51 (Ancyra 
in Galatia, second half of the second century) : conjugi b.m. ann. 
xv mens. v dieb. xviii quae partu primo post diem xvi relicto filio 
decessit. Oester. Mitth., viii (1884), p. 11, 24 (near Kustendje) : 
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éydunoa 82 draw cy. In Greek epitaphs the years of marriage are 
never given, except in the case of a few Greek women who died 
in Rome ; but for these instances we may draw conclusions as to 


Age at marriage, 12 years, CIG, 6631 


» 7 I3 » » 6252 
9? 99 99 ?9 »» 6263 
p»? »9 99 ?9 99 6462 
99 9 15 »» »5 6437 


In northern and north-western countries girls of course married 
later (Tacitus, Germ., 20: nec virgines festinantur). I can only 
dte two inscriptions from Lugdunum: Orelli, 4803 — Boissieu, 
Inscr. d. L., 429 (age at marriage over 13) and Henzen, 7376 (age 
16); one from Arelate (Henzen, 5223 = CIL, xii, 690: died at the 
age of 14 years, 2 months, 5 days) ; CIL, xii, 2398 (Augustum) : 
died at the age of 34, quae mecum vixit ann. xx m. x d. xii; one 
from Celeia (Gruter, 839, 12: thirty-year-old mother of a fifteen- 
year-old daughter) ; from Siscia (CIL, iii, 1, 3989: a woman who 
died at the age of 39, who had been married 19 years, 9 months) ; 
from Carnuntum (Ephem. epigr., iv, 155, no. 532: twenty-four- 
year old mother of a ten-year-old son); from Brigetio (CIL, iii, 1, 
4314: over 17 years); and two from Dacia (CIL, iii, 1, 866 [Na- 
poca]: D. m. Aurelia Marina vix. ann. xvii Aur. Marinianus, fil. 
ejus vix. anno i; CIL, iii, I, 1315: vixit annis xxvi efecit (sic) in 
matrimonio ann. xi m. x). The British sepulchral inscriptions con- 
tain no age specifications. Further, Weinhold (Die deutschen Frauen, 
P. 91) observes: ‘Amongst the Lombards marriages of twelve- 
year-old boys and girls were perfectly valid, and similarly according 
to Saxon and Frisian law ; also in the French feudal law twelve was 
a regular age for the marriage of agirl’. ‘In general, fifteen appears 
to have been the usual age for marriage according to Norwegian 
law’. Moldavo-Wallachian girls as a rule are already married 
at thirteen (Land und Leute in Rumdnien in Preuss. Jahrbücher, 
July, 1866, p. 72); the princess of Montenegro was married at 
thirteen and a half (S. Kapper, Montenegrinische Skizzen in Deutsche 
Rundschau, December, 1876, iii, 363). The Saxon girls in Transyl- 
vania (according to Bergner, Siebenburgen, 1884) often marry between 
fourteen and fifteen. 

Cavedoni, in Dell’ età consulta nelle nozze degli antichi Cristiani 
(from which I have here borrowed something; cp. Acad. Alb., ii, 
1864), exhaustively proves that the custom of girls marrying at or 
soon after the age of puberty continued to exist in Christian times. 
1 Corinthians, vii, 36 : el 5¢ ris doxnuovety drl rhv wapüévor abroÜ voi ter, 
ià» 9 bwépaxpos kal oÜrws dpeirer yiverOat, 8 Oie: woreirw, obx áuapráre* 
yauelruca», leads to no conclusion. Canon law fixes female puberty 
at 12, male at 15 years, and the inscriptions in the catacombs confirm 
the continuance of early marriages in the case of females. Cavedoni 
found mention of 8 females who were married between 12 and 13, 
9at 13, I1 at 14, 16at15, 13 at 16, 11 at 17, 9 at 18, 8 at 19, 9 at 20, 
6 at 21, 5 at 22; a few married later. Some of the older of the 
above may have been ma:iied before. CIL, v, 1, 4850 (Christian 
inscription at Brixia; age at marriage 15): 1b., 1620, 1636, 1647, 

R.L.M. K 
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1678, 1710 (Christian inscriptions at Aquileia ; age at marriage 16 
to 21). A number of Christian inscriptions (Boldetti, p. 385, 417, 
461; Fabretti, 269, 130) show that girls under 12 married, but of 
course were not regarded as legitimate wives until after the com- 
pletion of their twelfth year. Here may be mentioned the inscrip- 
tion from De Rossi, Inscr. Christ., 107, wrongly doubted by Cave- 
doni (p. 18): Constantiae benemerenti Birginius castae conpari 
cum qua fecit annis viii que vicsit annis xviiii menses viiii dies xvii, 
ibit in pace vi kal. Decenbres Limenio et Catullino conss. (A.D. 349) ; 
cp. the editor’s note. Augustine, Confessions, vi, 13, 23: jam 
petebam (uxorem— Mediolani), jam promittebatur, maxime matre 
dante operam, quo me jam conjugatum baptismus salutaris acci- 
peret—puella petebatur cujus aetas ferme biennio minor quam 
nubilis erat; et quia ea placebat, exspectabatur; tb., ix, 9, 19: 
(Monnica) ubi plenis annis nubilis facta est tradita viro servivit 
velut domino. St. Agnes is said to have suffered martyrdom at the 
age of 12 (Ambrose, De Virginibus, 2, 7) or 13 (Augustine, Serm. de 
diversis, 101). 

I append two epigrams by Agathias and Paullus Silentiarius 
(both under Justinian), which give the same results for the Eastern 
Roman empire. 

Agathias, 94 (Anth. Pal., iii, p. 68) :— 


‘Ewrd ue dis AvkáBarras Éxovcar dgiprace daluwy, 
hy povvny Ano warpl Odeia rexev. 

oi èv yàp yovées ue yaundrov els ‘Tuévatov 
HéNXNov yew, oruyepod 8 els ' Axépovros Env. 

Paullus Silentiarius, 83 (ib., p. 102: éwi ry lólg Ovyarpl, 5s brona 
‘Maxndovia) : 

Aékrpa oo árTl ydypwy emirip fia, wápheve xovpn, 

éorépecay wadduas TerÜaMéaus "yevérat. 


Swiexérwy yap poipa, Maxndovly, ce kaM/mret, 
Kaeo» oxdorépny, hOeo. ynparény. 
Anth. Pal., iv, 278 ep. 729* (of uncertain date) :— 
MapkéAAnas Trapos eiut zis aùr), ypaumata Mé£et. 
dpri^yauos koípy eixoow obo’ éTéwv. 
I may further mention that in Petrarch's De obedientia et fide uxoria 
mythologia (a translation of the rooth novella in Boccaccio's De- 
camerone), the daughter of Griseldis, whom the margrave Walter 
allows to come as his supposed bride, is 12 years old (Opera, Basle 
edition, p. 604). Charlemagne's wife Hildegard, mother of Rotrud, 
had been married to him in her thirteenth year (Dahn, Paulus 
Diaconus, p. 47). Lucrezia Borgia, born 1480, married Giovanni 
Sforza in 1493 (Gregorovius, Lucrezia Borgia, i, 36, 49). Sixtus 
the Fifth married the twelve-year-old Mar' Antonio Colonna to the 
ten-year-old Orsina Peretti (Hübner, Sixtus V, ii, 176). According 
to Galateo de Lecce (a friend of Pontanus) girls in Terra di Otranto 
used to be married at 12 (Gothein, Culturentwicklung Süditaliens, 
p. 390). Anna Melanchthon married Georg Sabinus, the first rector 
of the university of Königsberg, at 14 (Programm der Universitát 
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Königsberg, 1874, p. 6). Madame de Caylus, born 1673, married 
in 1686 (Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, third ed., Paris, 1858, iii, 
58); Henriette Herz, born 1764, married in 1779 (Fürst, Henriette Herz, 
p.25). By the law of the 2oth of September, 1792, every lad of 15 
and every girl of 13 in France were empowered to contract marriage 
(Sybel, Geschichte der Revolutionszeit, iv, 10). Sadler (Law of Popu- 
lation, ii, 281 in Quetelet's Physique sociale (1869, i, 181), in a survey 
of the marriages of English peeresses, gives 32 marriages concluded 
at the age of 12 to 15, from which 141 children were born; ina 
survey of the births in the principal charitable institutions of Lon- 
don, 74 marriages between 13 and 16 years, and 376 children. 
Quetelet himself remarks (p. 381): en Belgique les femmes se 
marient déjà entre 14 et 16 ans. 


XIX. THE USE or HOMERIC PERSONAL NAMES FOR 
APPELLATIVES. 


(Vol. I, p. 248, l. 17.) 
Menelaus, Helena, Paris for husband, wife, and lover. Cicero, 
Ad Att., i, 18, 5: Nam M. Luculli uxorem Memmius suis sacris 
initiavit. Menelaus aegre id passus divortium fecit. Quamquam 
ille pastor Idaeus Menelaum solum contempserat, hic noster ‘Paris 
tam Menelaum quam Agamemnonem liberum non putavit. Mar- 
tial, i, 62, 5: juvenemque secuta relicto conjuge Penelope venit, 
abit Helene. Lucillus, epig. 9 (Anthol., ed. Taah, iii, 30 (els 
ypauparixdy repas pópor) : 
"E£w maibeves IIapidos kakà kal Meveddov, 
£y8or Exwy woddods oñs 'EXérgt IIapilas. 


Cement Martial, xi, 7, 5: Penelope licet esse tibi sub principe 
erva 


-) 

Deiphobus. Ib., iii, 85:— 
Quis tibi persuasit nares abscindere moecho ? 
non hac peccatum est parte, marite, tibi. 
stulte, quid egisti ? nihil hic tibi perdidit uxor, 
cum sit salva tui mentula Deiphobi. 

(cp. Virgil, Aen., vi, 494, where also the deceived husband is ima- 
gined as Menelaus). (Cassandra. Cicero, De Orat., ii, 265: cum 
S. Titius se Cassandram esse diceret, multos, inquit Antonius, pos- 
sum tuos Ajaces Ofleos nominare.) Atrides. Of Domitian: Juv., 
iv, 65 : itur ad Atriden ; of the husband, who murdered his wife, 
ib., vi, 660: si praegustabit Atrides Pontica ter victi cautus medi- 
camina regis. F althybius, Seneca, Apocol. 13: inicit illi manum 
Talthybius deorum. Automedon. Cicero, Pro Roscio Amer., 35, 
98: non suis manibus in curru collocat Automedontem illum, sui 
sceleris acerbissimi nefariaeque victoriae nuntium ; "Varro, Sat. 
Menip., 257 Bücheler: Automedo meus, quod apud Plotium rhe- 
torem bubulcitarat, erili dolori non defuit; Juvenal, i, 60: dum 

lat axe citato Flaminiam puer Automedon, nam lora tenebat 
ipse; Ovid, A.am., i, 8 :- Tiphys et Automedon dicar amoris ego ; 
cp. i, 5, ii, 738. Machaon. Martial, ii, 16, 5: Quid tibi cum medi- 
cis ? dimitte Machaonas omnes. Podalirius. Ovid, Remed. Am., 
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313: Curabar propriis aeger Podalirius herbis; Martial, x, 56, 7: 
Enterocelarum fertur Podalirius Hermes; Firmicus Maternus, De 
Math., vii, 24: Medicorum Podaliriorum geniturae ; 1b., 25 ; Callio- 
icorum musicorum geniturae. Irus. vid, Tristia, iii, 7, 42: 
rus et est subito, qui modo Croesus erat; Martial, xii, 32, 9, Irus 
tuorum temporum; so in Vita Gordianorum, 19: Priamus sui tem- 
poris. Nestor. Cicero, Ad Fam., ix, 14: non alienum est dignitate 
tua, quod ipsi Agamemnoni, regum regi, fuit honestum, habere 
aliquem in consiliis capiendis Nestorem. Although as in some 
of the other cases the following use of the name is not purely 
eve I may mention its use in the sense of ‘old man’, 
ough it was probably usual: cp. Juvenal, xii, 128: vivat 
Pacuvius, quaeso, vel Nestora totum. Prometheus. Juvenal, 
iv, 133: debetur magnus patinae subitusque Prometheus. Lynceus. 
Cicero, Ad Fam., ix, 2, 2: quis est tam Lynceus, qui in tantis 
tenebris nihil offendat, nusquam incurrat? Endymion. Juv., 
x, 318: Sed tuus Endymion dilectae fiet adulter matronae. 
Ucalegon. Ib., iii, 198: jam poscit aquam, jam frivola transfert 
Ucalegon (Virgil, Aen., ii, 311). 


XX. ROMAN FINDS IN THE NORTH. 
(Vol. I, p. 310, 1. 7.) 
By Dr. Otto Tischler, of Kónigsberg. 


A VERY brisk trade was carried on between the Romans and northern 
Europe (north Germany, Denmark, south Sweden, and the southern- 
most part of Norway). Numerous manufactures of Roman origin, 
especially metallic vessels! and, less frequently, statuettes are to 
be found throughout this region from Hanover to the Vistula, 
whereas in East Prussia up to the present only a Roman stewpan and 
fragments of two tin-plated silver dishes have been discovered. 
Some of the ornaments, such as dress-pins, buckles, and, later, various 
enamelled articles point to a direct importation, that is to say, from 
the frontier provinces of the Roman empire on the Rhine and the 
Danube. The majority, however, have been manufactured in 
imitation of Roman models in the north itself, and different districts 
show different local types. Therefore, in addition to direct importa- 
tion we must also take into consideration the Roman influence 
implied by these models, which certainly was all important through- 
out the north and materially encouraged the artistic skill of the 
northern barbarians, which is generally rated far too low. We can 
accurately distinguish the vessels of the early empire (to about the 
end of the second century) from those of later date. The former are 
partly far more artistically decorated and often bear trade-marks, 
which recur in Italy, especially at Pompeii. While glass vessels 


1 These finds (up to 1880) are described in I. Undset, Das erste Aw[trefon des Eisons 
$n Nordeuropa ( Panan, Hamburg, 1882). 

3 On the Roman stamps and inscriptions on metal vessels and other articles in the 
Sori, see Undset, Iscrizioni Ra for gd nella Seer the in Bulletino vl verd 
Corr archeologica (Roma, 1883, pp. 234-236). difference was clear 
pointed out by Sophus Müller : En Tidsadshllcise mellen fra den aeláre J ernalder 

s Danemark in Aarboeger for nordisk Oldkyndighed (Copenhagen, 1874). 
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of the earlier centuries of the empire occur, though rarely, in the 
north, glass beads of this period are found in abundance, and in 
forms which can be accurately classified as to date, but occur, abso- 
lutely identical, in the Caucasus and from Egypt to France. In 
the north they are certainly imported articles, as they were in the 
greatest part of the world as known to the ancients; in the south 
also they have been imported from a central source, probably in 
Egypt! Hence they afford us little information as to the com- 
mercial routes, especially as they could easily be transported into 
the most distant countries, as at the present day to the savage peoples 
of Central Africa. 

But it is not yet clear what kind of productions the Romans 
received in exchange from the north. 

On the trade between the peoples of the south and the north 
works have been written by Wiberg,? Genthe,® and v. Sadowski,‘ 
the second of which is especially concerned with Etruscan trade. 
At the time when these publications appeared (1867, 1874, 1877), 
the archaeological relations of northern Europe and the pre-classical 
age of Italy were not so well understood as now ; hence many art- 
icles found in the north were entered in thecatalogues as Etruscan 
importations, which are now i beyond doubt as native, 
or at least northern productions. finds thus incorrectly judged, 
on unsafe linguistic and historical foundations, a system of com- 
mercial routes has been constructed, which in many respects is 
opposed to the results of modern research. Sadowski, in particular, 
has in many cases assumed the roads for eastern Europe only on 
a priori grounds; he goes much into details, but bases his con- 
clusions on foundations that are all uncertain, and sometimes abso- 
lutely false. In all three works far too much importance is attached 
to amber in reference to trade. For in the north undoubtedly 
imported articles, particularly metal vessels, are frequently found, 
but not so much in the amber countries as in other regions (e.g. the 
west coast of Jutland) ; while on the other hand they are hardly 
met with at all in East Prussian Samland, the chief modern centre 
of the amber production. We must accordingly assume produc- 
tions of another kind, as return gifts for the metal articles so common 
in the north, which we can trace not only radially to the coast, but 
over extensive tracts of northern Germany. 

There is no doubt, however, that amber at different times was 
greatly in request (see the evidence collected by von Helbig).§ 
Yet we find that the Greeks during the classical period and the Ital- 
ian peoples (Etruscans, Romans) from about 400 onwards showed 


1 O. Tischler, Abriss einer Geschichte des Emails, rinted from Schriften der phy- 
sikalisch-óhonomischen Gesellschaft sw Königsberg, xxvii (1886), Verhandlungen, P 9; 
3 C. F. Wiberg, Der Einfluss der klassischen Volker auf den Norden durch den Han- 
dilsocrkche ( edition, Hamburg, 1882). 
i H. Genthe, Über den «t'uskischen l'auschhandel nach dem Norden (new ed., Erlangen, 
1 


74). 

4 J. N. von Sadowski, Die Handelssirassen der Griechen und Rómer (German edition, 

Jena, 1877), with which F. Waldmann, Der Bernstein it Alterthum (Stettin, 1883) is in 

iri ini agreement. For the imported articles in north Germany, see Undset, p. 521. 
5 W. von Helbig, Osservazioni a tl commercio dell’ ambra in Atti dell Acc. dei Linces, 

3rd ser., Memorie, classe stor., i (1877), pp. 415-435. 
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little desire for it, although northern gold was much sought after, 
even before that date, both north and south of the Apennines, where 
it is found in graves in enormous, though somewhat varying, quan- 
tities. The jugs with spouts from Etruria proper belong to the 
fourth century; they are extraordinarily numerous in southern 
Germany as far as central Germany and Champagne, but not on the 
Baltic coast, so that they cannot have reached the north in exchange 
for amber, but are rather evidences of brisk commercial relations. 
In the last four centuries B.c., amber is found throughout Germany 
and France much less frequently than before, so that we cannot 
assume an increased market for it during this period. It was not 
till the beginning of the imperial period that north European gold 
again came greatly into favour in Maly. But while in earlier times 
only the west coast of Jutland ! had furnished the south with this 
valuable material, it was now chiefly supplied from East Prussian 
Samland, which in the pre-christian era imported hardly anything 
from Italy. During the reign of Nero a Roman knight of 
Carnuntum was sent to these eastern shores to investigate the 
newly discovered Eldorado,? whence he brought home enormous 
i Lasers of amber. But it reached the Romans not so much 

irectly as through the trade between various tribes, being brought 
by the Germans themselves as far as Pannonia. Nothing has 
been found to show how far Roman merchants penetrated to the 
north by way of Bohemia ; a cinerary urn with a Roman inscription, 
said to have been found at Massel in Silesia, which has frequently 
been regarded as the cinerary urn of a Roman knight, is more 
than doubtful? The most important Roman trade route ran 
from Carnuntum up the March valley into the district of the 
Oder, where it branched off to the Elbe and the Vistula. The 
Rhine route cannot have been nearly so important for east 
Germany and the amber trade. Wide depressions between mountain 
ranges and river valleys, large navigable rivers or dry, gently sloping 
rising ground, leading round the marshes, the risks of which have 
often been somewhat exaggerated, had been from time immemorial 
the most natural channels of communication and trade between 
different peoples. Hence in such districts the inhabitants are more 
numerous and more prosperous. 

The manner in which Sadowski has conjectured the chronological 
development of trade from the coins occurring in eastern Europe 
is incorrect. For the period before the empire a supposed find of 
40 Greek coins at Schubin (in Posen) was the cause of much con- 
fusion, until the investigations of Julius Friedlaender proved the 
absolute unimportance of this find and the baselessness of the hypo- 
thesis * of commercial relations between the Baltic east coast and 
Greece, especially the Greek colonies on the Black Sea. 


1 C. V. Müllenhoff, Deutsche Alterthumskunde, ii (Berin, 1870-1883), p 
3 Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxvii, 45. 3 Undset , P. 62. 
4 First put forward by C. von Levezow in Abhandlungen d. Berliner Ak. d. Wiss. , 1833, 
p: 181. , Friedlaender's refutation in Märkische Forschungen, iii; Zeitschrift für 
umismatik, v, p. 213; Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, xiii (Berlin, 1881), P. 234; where he 
shows that these coins are an artificial mixture of different finds, and that their provenance 
is probably northern Greece. He further shows that they are for the most part Athenian 
coins, while Sadowski derives them from Olbia (Handelssirassen, p. 72) regards them 
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For the imperial period also, the Roman coins, both silver and 
bronze, found in such enormous quantities throughout northern 
Europe, especially East Prussia, must be accounted for quite differ- 
ently; aboveall, they appear to have had no connexion with theamber 
trade. Consequently, at this period amber must have played only 
a subordinate part, as one of the many articles of exchange. For 
it is just in the modern amber district that the better Roman articles 
are scarcely found at all, with the exception of the glass beads which 
occur everywhere, while they appear in ever increasing quantities 
from the Vistula to Mecklenburg and Denmark.! Now these arti- 
cles, in conformity with the nature of the carrying trade, might 
certainly have been kept back amongst the tribes living nearer to 
the centre; but their occurrence just in the districts lying between 
both amber coasts would be difficult to explain, unless we are to 
assume a general trade, comprehending the whole of northern Ger- 
many, not however restricted to that limit, but also extending to 
Sweden and especially to the island of Gotland. 

The finds of Roman coins in large numbers in northern Germany; 
as already mentioned, play quite a different part from that formerly 
ascribed to them ; in East Prussia, especially, the amber country, 
which, as regards the first four Christian centuries, has been more 
thoroughly investigated than any other district of Europe outside 
the Roman empire, their presence can be most clearly explained ;* it 
has been proved that they arrived in the district ata tolerably late date, 
long after the beginning of the amber trade. The single coins found 
here and there, the majority of them of bronze, are for the most 
part sepulchral,* and are extremely numerous, even íar from the 
coast. But they only occur in a certain class of graves, mostly of 
the third century (some at the end of the second at the earliest). For 
although in the graves of this period coins of the earlier emperors 
(Trajan, Hadrian) are found, as a rule they are those of the Anto- 
nines and the two Faustinas, and in addition, amid precisely similar 


as the chief argument for trade relations between Olbia and the lowlands of the Vistula. 
Similar forgeries (5.e. admixtures of native and foreign articles) are a Greek statuette and 
Greek coins from the chapel of St. Peter at Koltzen on the gulf of Riga, published in 
F. C. H. Kruse, Necrolivo :$ca (heft 21) and elsewhere. Their spuriousness is established 
almost beyond doubt by C. A. Berkholz, Des Grafen Ludwig August Mellin bisher wunbekann- 
ter Origsnalbericht über das angebliche Griechengrab an der livlandischen Meereskuste (Riga, 
1875). Greek coins seem really to have been found here and there in the north (Lis- 
sauer, p. 57). But their number is extremely small. 

t In Undset, as above ; cp. the contents of the several chapters. : 

3 The relation of these coins to Sweden is clearly explained in O. Montelius, Die Cultur 
Schwedens tn vorchristlicher Zeit (German tr. by Appel, Berlin, 1835). On the Roman 
coins occurring in Scandinavia, especially in Gotland, see O. Montelius, Remains from the 
tron age of Scandinavia (Stockholm, 1869). For West Prussia: A. Lissauer, Dts prá- 
historischen Denkmäler der Provins Westpreussen (Leipzig, 1887), p. 134. For Pomerania: 
Kühne, Die in Pommern gemachten rómischen u.s.w. Minsfunde, in Baltische Studien, 27 
preta, 1877), p. 203. On the finds in other districts of northern Germany : Veltmann, 

unde von Rómermünzen im freicn Germanten (Osnabrück, 1886). For East Prussia, a 
brief summary in Bender, Beitrádge sur Geschichte des preussischen Geld- und M ünzwesens 
(orun bere P. reprinted from Zestschrift für. Geschichte und Alterthumskunde des 

» V, 521). 

3 O. Tischler, Das Gráberfeld von Oberhof : Schriften der physihalischóhonomischen Gesell- 
schaft su Königsberg, xxix (1888), Verhandlungen, p. 19. 

4 [Various objects, such as clothes, jewellery, arms, agricultural implements and tools, 
toilet articles, food and drink, and coins were placed in the tomb for the use of the 
deceased in another world. Tr.) 
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objects, coins of Alexander Severus and Gordianus Pius, down to Philip 
the Arab ; and it is these later coins, which although not so frequent 
are yet fairly common, that show by their particularly well-preserved 
stamp, that they were most recently in circulation. Hence we must 
take them as the basis of our reckoning, especially as finds in the 
south establish the fact that during a considerable part of the pre- 
ceding period coins were not placed in graves. By the side of such 
sepulchral coins, found in smaller numbers or isolated, large finds 
have been discovered of bronze, but chiefly silver coins (more than 
Iooo in one place), which may be regarded as directly imported. 
Although older coins from the time of Nero onwards are found in 
these hoards, the latter all extend to the end of the second, but mostly 
to the beginning of the third century ; hence we see that in addition 
to the more recent coins quite a number of older ones entered the 
country, which makes it probable that none of the Roman coins found 
in East Prussia made their way thither till after 200 or at most 
shortly before. Hence it would be wrong to draw specific conclu- 
sions as to the shifting course of trade from the nature of the coins.! 
Consequently, these coins have no connexion with the east Baltic 
amber trade that began about the time of Nero, which is also con- 
firmed by the fact that they are found in larger numbers in graves 
north of Memel than in Samland, the amber district proper, where, 
however, they are tolerably frequent. 

In any case the coins did not reach the north till after the Marco- 
mannic war, which may be looked upon as the beginning of the great 
migration of the nations. At that time the peoples of the north 
forced their way in greater numbers into the Roman empire and 
maintained permanent relations with the inhabitants who remained 
in the country. Hence, all the masses of coins now made their way 
to the north, as far as Sweden, especially Gotland (where certainly 
no amber was found) ; and a more or less complete alteration, point- 
ing especially to the south-east of Europe as far as the Black Sea, 
took place in the form and decoration of ornamental wares, both those 
that were imported and those that were manufactured in the coun- 
try. Splendid sepulchral finds of this period, with altered forms of 
meta] vessels and numerous glass vessels of a new style, have been 
discovered in graves in Scandinavia as far as Seeland (Zealand) and 
Scania, further in Mecklenburg,* Thuringia, Silesia,? east Galicia, 
and north Hungary.* These graves were originally supposed to 
be genuine Roman graves, whereas the admixture of late Roman 
and barbaric articles clearly shows that we have to do with native 
graves. The most brilliant find of this kind is the grave at Sackrau 


1 Hence Sadowski's attempt must be regarded as unsuccessful, and in particular the 
chronological dating of brooches according to finds of coins (Handelsstrassen, p. 178) as 
rere false. 

3 G. C. F. Lisch, Romergraber $n. Mecklenburg (Jahrb. d. Vereins fir Mecklenburg. 
Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, Schwerin, 1870). The assumption is false ; they are not 
Roman, but German graves. Bibliography of these graves in Mecklenburg and Scan- 
dinavia in Undset. 

3 Grempler, Der Fund von Sackrau (Brandenburg-Berlin, 1887). 

4 Amongst other places, at Osztropataka in Hungary : J. Hampel, Der Goldfund in 
Nagy Szent Miklos (Buda-Pesth, 1885), in which work extremely important aspects of 
the middle and later Roman empire are elucidated. 
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near Breslau, containing beautiful bronze vessels, gold ornaments, 
splendid millefiori glass dishes, the date of which is shown by a coin 
of Claudius Gothicus (268—270). 

In East Prussia the import of coins ceases almost entirely after 
the middle of the third century ; only a few isolated specimens of 
the time of Constantine have been found. But several valuable 
fifth century finds have been made, consisting of East Roman gold 
coins, mostly as late as the reign of Anastasius (518), in addition to 
isolated gold coins, frequently found in the low-lying districts of 
the Vistula, to the north as far as the south of Sweden and thc islands 
of the Baltic! The most easterly find was made at Klein Tromp 
near Braunsberg, and was unjustifiably connected with an embassy, 
sent by the Aestyes to King Theodoric. Butitis only one of many, 
which point to the connexion at this late date of north-east Germany 
and especially Scandinavia with the Eastern Roman empire. 

Consequently, although the details still remain obscure, we find 
that trade was briskly carried on between the north and the Roman 
empire, and that after the Marcomannic war it took a more and more 
easterly direction. 


XXI. Tourists’ INSCRIPTIONS ON THE PYRAMIDS. 
(Vol. I, p. 362, 1. 28.) 
A GREEK inscription in the schol. Clem. Alex. ed. Klotz, iv, p. 113 
(Osann, Syl. inscr., p. 413) :— 
Myjuara Kappivdés re kal åvrıĝédov Muxephyou 
kal Xéomos xaridwy Mátuos tryacaunp. 


The inscription given in Mommsen (CIL, iii, 21) as copied by the 
Lüneburg nobleman Otto von Neuhaus called Wilhelm of Bolden- 
sele, who in 1336 undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, was also 
copied by Felix Fabri, the preacher-monk of Ulm, who twice made 
the same pilgrimage (1480, 1483). In his Evagaforium in Terrae 
Sanctae, Arabiae et Aegypti peregrinationem (ed. C. D. Hassler in 
the Bibliothek des litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. iii (bibl. 
vol. iv), p. 43, he says: Sunt autem duae pyramides valde eminen- 
tes, mirae magnitudinis et latitudinis, sicut montes, ita quod a 
longe visae apparent turres esse. In his invenimus diversas lit- 
teras et scripturas nobis ignotas, in uno tamen latere hos subscriptos 
invenimus versus, insculptos latinis litteris et scriptura. Then 
follows the inscription with the following deviations from the text 
of Boldensele: 1, pyramides ; 3, memoriam; 4, centanni, pyramis ; 
5, tyranne ; 6, inter. In addition, at the end of the lines the last 
letters of the words are repeated except in line 6, where, instead of 
E, S is written (no doubt by inadvertence). Cp. my ‘ programm’ 
iin latino in pyramide Aegyptiaca insculpto (Acad. Alb. Regim. 
1869, ii). 

The only improvement in Fabri's copy is pyramis for Pyramide 
(Boldensele) in line 4. For it is probable, as already conjectured 
by C. L. Grotefend, in Zeitschrift des hist. Vereins für Niedersachsen 


! eae in Lissauer, p. 134 ; Montelius, Remains from the Iron Age, p. 19 ; Kühne, 
P. I e 
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an. 1852 (Hanover, 1885), p. 251, that the first word was not sit, 
but scil, so that the line ran :— 


Scit nomen Decimi Gentiani pyramis alta. 


Perhaps the name was carved above or below the inscription. 
Mommsen has shown (CIL, iii, p. 967) that it refers to Terentius 
Gentianus (from his inscription CIL, iii, 1463, from Sarmizegetusa) : 
. (Te)rentio Gentiano trib. militum quaestori trib. pl. pr. leg. 
Aug. consuli pontif. cens. provinc. Maced. colonia Ulpia Trajan. 
Aug. Dac. Sarmizegetusa patrono. From this it is clear that the 
alteration censoris (— censitoris) in line 6 (Mommsen, Hirschfeld, 
and myself) is correct. The following is the probable text of the 
inscription :— 
Vidi pyramidas sine te, dulcissime frater, 
et tibi quod potui lacrimas hic maesta profudi, 
et nostri memorem luctus hanc sculpo querelam. 
Scit nomen Decimi Gentiani pyraruis alta, 
ontificis comitisque tuis, Trajane, triumphis 
ustra sex intra censoris consulis esse. 


Cp. Mommsen, StR, 18, 577,2. Line 3 is a reminiscence of Horace, 
Odes, iii, 11, 50: i secundo Omine et nostri memorem sepulcro 
Scalpe querellam. 


XXII. THE USE or THE Wonp Romayric AS APPLIED TO 
NATURAL SCENERY. 


(Vol. I, p 395, l. 19.) 


I am indebted to H. A. J. Munro (died 1886) for a communication, 
in which he points out that in England the word ‘romantic’ was 
used about the middle of the seventeenth century not only of persons 
(e.g. in Evelyn's Diary, 23rd of September, 1680, of Queen Christina 
of Sweden), but also of natural scenery, and in the modern sense : 
' that which fills the mind with wonder and delight, by uniting the 
strange and uncommon with the beautiful or grand '. The very 
interesting passages which show the feeling of that age in regard to 
nature are the following :— 

Pepys's Diary, 26th of February, 1665 (describing his first visit 
to Windsor Castle) : ' This being done, to the king's house and to 
observe the neatness and contrivance of the house and gates: it 
is the most romantique castle that is in the world. But Lord! the 
prospect that is in the balcone in the queene's lodgings, and the 
terrace and walk are strange things to consider, beeing the best in 
the world, sure!’ Evelyn's Diary, 27th of June, 1654: ‘ But 
what appeared most stupendous to me was the rock of St. Vincent, 
a little distance from the town (Bristol), the precipice whereof is 
equal to anything of that nature I have seen in the most confragose 
cataracts of the Alps, the river gliding between them at an extra- 
ordinary depth. . . . There is also on the side of this horrid Alp a 
very romantic seat’ ; 1b., 3rd of August, 1654: ' Hence to Sir Guy's 
grot (near Warwick) ‘where, they say, he did his penances and died. 
"Tis a squalid den made in the rock, crowncd yet with venerable 
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‘oaks and looking on a goodly stream, so as, were it improved as it 

might be, 'twere capable of being made a most romantiq and 
pleasant place '. 

In his Remarks on several parts of Italy, etc., i» 1701—1703, Addison 
savs of the wild country near the little harbour of Cassis (between 
Marseilles and Genoa), where according to the legend Mary Magda- 
lene spent the end of her life in sorrow amidst solitary rocks and 
mountains: 'It is so romantic a scene that it has always probably 
given occasion to such chimericalrelations '. Here the word‘ roman- 
tic' is used as an entirely objective designation of the wild and 
fantastic, without any idea of pleasure. On the other hand, the 
use of the word in Thomson's Seasons (1729) leaves no doubt that 
the poet feels attracted by the romantic nature of the scenery.’ In 
Spring (1025) the lover 


restless runs 
To glimmering shades and sympathetic glooms 
Where the dun umbrage o'er thc falling stream 
Romantic hangs ; 


Autumn (789) :— 


and here awhile the Muse 
High hovering o'er the broad cerulean scene 
Sees Caledonia in romantic view. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is fond of the word ' romantic ' : 
to the quotations in vol. i, p. 404 add the letter to Pope (1st of April, 
1717): ‘I no longer look on Theocritus as a romantic writer; he 
has only givena plain image of the way of life amongst the peasants 
of his country '. 

According to Breitinger, Classisch und Romantisch in Gegenwart, 
1885, no. 5, p. 71, the English ' romantic ' is derived from the form 
romani for roman. In Philips's New World of Worlds (London, 1706) 
'romantick 'isstyleda neologism. Up tothe eighteenth century the 
French only knew the word romanesque (Dict. de l'Acad., 1694; 
romanesque : qui tient du roman, etc. Madame de Sévigné : je vous 
écris romanesquement au bord d'une rivière). Saussure and Diderot 
use the same word : c'est une vue romanesque, dont on suppose la 
réalité quelque part (Salon de l'année 1767: Œuvres, ed. Naigeon, 
xiv, 188). Marmontel and Rousseau have romantique from the 
English. 

Evidently the form romanisch was the first that made its way into 

. Neues ausführliches Dictionarium oder Worterbuch in 
drei Sprachen; Teutsch, Franzósisch, und Englisch (Geneva, 1695) ; 
Romanesque: fabelhaft, romanisch (cp. Breitinger as above). 
Kant uses this form only. Although in Schubert and Rosenkranz's 
edition (xi, I, 224) romantisch is given in a note on Cervantes, I am 
convinced by an examination of the original MS. that Kant undoubt- 
edly wrote romanisch. In his Beobachtungen über das Gefühl des 
Schónen und Erhabenen (1764) Kant speaks of the knights of the Mid- 
dle Ages as ‘ eine seltsame Art heroischer Phantasten, welche Aben- 
teuer aufsuchen, Turniere, Zweikàmpfe und romanische Hand- 
lungen" (Werke, iv, 461—463) ; in a note to this treatise (iv, 407) 
he says: ' When sublimity or beauty exceeds the recognized mean, 
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it is usually called romanisch’. Consequently, in the Anthropologie 


(viit, 254): ‘(der Spanier ist) von romantischer Stimmung des 
Geistes, wie das Stiergefecht . . . beweist ', we should read roman- 
scher. : 


According to Ludwig Hirzel (Romantisch, in Haupt's Zeitschrift 
für deutsches Alt., xxvi, 1882, p. 192) romantisch first occurs by the 
side of romanisch in the Berne Spectateur (to which Haller contri- 
buted) of 1734 in an anonymous essay called ‘ Historie’. In this 
the writer says the historici are fond of introducing something 
romantisches, and that Curtius borrows romanische sentiments from 
others. In an essay Romanes by the same writer authors of ro- 
mances are sometimes called Romanisten, sometimes Romantisten. 
In Haupt's Zeitschrift, xxxii, 1888, pp. 223-226) Hirzel also refers 
to Gotthard Heidegger's Mythoscopia Romantica (a discourse on the 
so-called romance; Zürich, 1698) in which the word romantisch 
(by the side of romanisch and romanzisch, though much more com- 
mon than these) already occurs (but not applied to natural scenery). 
The time at which the word assumed its different forms appears 
in fact to have been the end of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 

That the form romantisch found its way from England ‘ to Ger- 
many through Switzerland' is also confirmed by the following 
communication from S. Hirzel (died 1877) :— 

‘As far as I canascertain with the help of Tobler and Hildebrand, 
the earliest passage (in German literature) in which the word 
romantisch occurs dates from 1740. In J. J. Breitinger's Fortsetzung 
der Kritischen Dichthunst, we find (p. 283): '' Je mehr dergleichen 
Beiwórter in einer Redensart sind, desto schöner und wahrhaftig 
romantisch ist sie auch." In Goethe the word occurs in a letter 
belonging to the Leipzig period: “ Wenn Ihr kleines Stübgen, das 
so oft der Zeuge unsrer seeligen Trunkenheit war... wenn diese liebe 
romantische Hohle nun auch künftig den Schauplatz der Freuden 
eines neuen Liebhabers abgibt '" (Scholl, Briefe und Aufsätze, 25). 

‘It is not improbable that Goethe became acquainted with the 
word from Tobler's translation of Thomson's Seasons (Zürich, 1765), 
where it first occurred to me to look for it. Thomson's '' Where 
the dun umbrage o'er the falling stream romantic hangs ”’ is trans- 
lated by Tobler: ' Wo die schwarz-braune Umlaubung roman- 
tisch über den fallenden Strom hängt”. Brockes in his translation 
(1744) gives romanisch. In the passages in Thomson's Summer 
(459) and Autumn (880) Tobler also uses romantisch. The word 
occurs in Adelung (1777), although he does not seem to have known 
that the word was of English origin, but connects it with the French 
romanesque '. 

But even if the word became naturalized in German literature 
mainly as the result of translations of Thomson, individual writers 
may have borrowed it directly from the English. One of these 
perhaps was Georg Forster, who is fond of the word, e.g. in his Reise 
um die Welt in den Jahren 1772-1775 (published 1777), i, 136 (ed. 
Brockhaus, 1843): ' Der bezaubernde Gesang (der Vogel) machte 
die Schónheit dieses wilden romantischen Flecks (in New Zealand) 
volkommen '. 
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XXIII. ON THE MEANING OF THE Names VIOLA (to), 
ANEMONE, NARCISSUS, HYACINTHUS. 


(Vol. I, p. 425, 1. 9 from bottom.) 
By Prof. Ferdinand Cohn of Breslau. 


APART from the incompleteness of the information that has come 
down to us, the chief reason why previous attempts to refer the 
names of plants in ancient writers have produced such unsatisfac- 
tory results, is the inaccurate use of words. Only the language of 
science endeavours to establish a special name for every kind of 
plant, which shall be exclusively appropriate to it and distinguish 
it from all others ; and even the language of science did not attain 
this exactness until the time of Linnaeus. The language of ordinary 
life does not hesitate to give entirely different names to the same 
plant at different times, or in different countries, or, vice versa, 
to give the same name to entirely different plants. Thus, for 
example, the name chestnut (like the German kasíanie) is given to 
two totally different trees, Castanea vesca, and Aesculus Hippocas- 
lanum ; the Indian fig is a cactus; the sycamore is a fig, Ficus 
Sycomorus, or more commonly a maple, Acer pseudo-plantanus ; 
while the trees called by Americans and Australians oak, cedar, 
pine, etc., are quite different from those bearing these names in 
Europe. It was the same in ancient times, especially in the poets, 
who always abused their licence to perpetrate all kinds of inaccura- 
cies ; the botany of the poets bas hardly anything in common with 
that of the natural DD But, in antiquity, even the latter 
had no clear ideas of the relation of genus and species ; still less did 
they trouble themselves about expressing this relation in nomenclature 
as in modern terminology ; of Theophrastus and Dioscorides alone can 
we as a rule su that they attached to their plant-names definite 
conceptions of plants, with which they were themselves acquainted. 
y, we must not be content, as is usually the case, to pick 
out single quotations at our own discretion, and to draw hasty con- 
clusions from them ; we must collect all the passages in ancient 
authors, which refer to a plant, arrange them systematically, and 
compare them with one another and with nature. If this be done, 
in numerous cases we shall be able to identify the pans in question. 
This is especially true of the much disputed violae (tov, viola). 

I. Theophrastus discusses fo» under the ornamental plants (cre- 
$a»óuara, plants used for making garlands), which as a rule are 
shrubby ($pvyaswd) and hence are treated of immediately after 
trees, since like them they are woody (tvrwdes, Hist. Planit., vi).! 
Most shrubs grow wild, only a few being cultivated, such as roses 
and violets (vi, I, 1); the latter are propagated from seeds 
(vi, 6, 11). 

The shrubby violets are also called white (fo» rà Aevxdy); they 
have leaves on the stem (éxuxavAóQvAXor), but no root leaves; the 
roots are woody (vi, 6, 11); they bloom for a considerable time 
(vi, 8, 3). There are many varieties of them ; they vary n Mr red 
in colour, although not so much as the lily oni , Of which there 


! (Unless otherwise specified, the references to Theophrastus are to the Historia 
Plantarum. Ta.) i 
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are also said to be purple varieties (vi, 6, 3). The life of the violet 
plant (Sios twas) is three years; when old it produces smaller 
and paler (Aevxérepa) flowers. The passages here quoted agree 
perfectly with the interpretation already given by the earliest 
commentators, that the white violet of Theophrastus is the stock, 
Matthiola incana, the Levkoje of the Germans. 

But Theophrastus is also acquainted with a black violet (ľov rd 
uéAary). This is distinguished from the white by the fact that it 
is not shrubby (où opvyaróóes), but a herbaceous ornamental, 
plant (cregavywrixdy rawdes, vi, 6, 1); it has only root leaves 
(rposputovANos), but no stems or branches (dxAwy); its leaves are 
broad (xAaríó$vAXor), growing close to the ground (éyyecó$vAAXor) ; 
the leaves are also alleged to be fleshy (esapkó$vAXop, vi, 6, 
7); this is unintelligible, but as Pliny (Hist. Nat., xxi, 27) in the 
parallel passage speaks of a fleshy root, probably capxédppitor 
should be read. The roots of the black violet are numerous and 
bulbous (voAMàv Exovea fijar. xe$aAXoppi(a), and enable it to survive ; 
it grows wild and thrives on poor soil (De Causis Plant., vi, 20, 2) : 
as a rule it is not cultivated like the rose (dypiov, ovx tjuepor xa0dep 
7d poder, De Causis Pi., vi, 20, 1) ; if it is cultivated in a particular 
manner, it is said to bloom throughout the year (vi, 8, 2): 
ws é rwés pası kal óvvauévg Õe Nov $épew rà. AvOos, dày rpówmq To 
Oeparevnrat, Toüro uev (Sov dy Exo. TÒ è ù uéXar lov .. . bt” éruavroO 
Oepawelas rvyxavcy (Outre). 

In the black violet also the flowers alone are sweet smelling ; there 
is, however, only one kind, not many varieties as in the case of the 
white (vi, 6, 3); yet double flowers are found, which contain one 
flower in the centre of the other (i, 15, 2). 

There is no doubt that the b/ack violet of Theophrastus is our 
‘violet’, Viola odorata L. 

But Theophrastus knows of yet a third violet, also white; he 
does not however call it toy rò Aevxór, like the stock, but Aevxóior ; 
it is the first of the flowers of spring, in warmer climates it 
even blooms in winter; it has a little bulb, like bolbine, kyi, stsyrin- 
chion. This is evidently a kind of snowflake or snowdrop, probably 
the Leucojum vernum which is found not only in Central, but also 
in Southern Europe. Elsewhere certainly Theophrastus states that 
the Aevxdiow has leaves on the stem (vii, 8, 3), which can only refer 
to the stock. Perhaps the text is wrong, or he has not been consis- 
tent in distinguishing Aevxótor and lor rà Aevkór. 

Theophrastus describes the smell of his violets at great length ; 
he has devoted a whole book (vi) of his Causae Plantarum to the 
philosophy of perfumes. Only the blossoms of the violet have a 
sweet smell (vi, 2), the other parts have none (Caus. Plant., vi, 11, 
4); their smell is pleasanter at a distance than near (C. PI., vi, 17, 
I); in time the smell becomes pungent and unpleasant ; it does not 
last when the blossoms are dry, like that of the rose, which certainly 
when dry cannot be smelt so far off as when fresh (C. Pl., vi, 14, 11). 
In mountainous districts the smell of violets and roses is not nearly 
so pleasant (vi, 8, 6). In a very dry and poor soil, and when the 
air is hot and dry, the violet loses its smell (C. PI., vi, 20, 2) ; vio- 
lets from Cyrene smell the sweetest (vi, 6, 5), while the blossoms are 
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said as a rule to be scentless in Egypt (vi, 8, 5) ; in that country 
also roses and violets are said to blossom two months earlier than 
in Greece; nevertheless, they last as long or longer (2b.). 

Pliny's account of the viola is for the most part borrowed from 
Theophrastus ; he also distinguishes the viola alba ; it is reared from 
seeds (Nat. Hist., xxi, 27) ; but he ascribes to the viola p what 
Theophrastus says of the smell of the white violet ; on the 
other hand, the long period of bloom and the three years' duration 
to the viola alba, which consequently is to be understood as the 
stock. 

Theophrastus’ black violet is called viola purpurea by Pliny, lov 
xoppupoiv by his contemporary Dioscorides, which is not without 
interest for the history of the designation of colours. Violet-blue 
clothes are called vestis tanthina (xxi, 27 ; in xxi, 45 this chief colour 
is described as amethystinus, the undertone of which passes from 
violet into purple and violet-blue : amethystinus qui a viola et ipse 
in purpureum (sc. trahitur), quemque ianthinum appellavimus). 

According to Pliny the purple violet grows wild (silvestre, xxi, 
130; sponte apricis et macris locis proveniunt, xxi, 27). The 
ever-blooming and double violets of Theophrastus are unknown to 
him. 

Dioscorides (cxvii) gives a good description of the purple PERA 
the leaves of which he compares with those of the ivy, and of the 
very pleasant smelling little blossoms that spring from the centre 
of the root on long stalks. 

On the other hand Dioscorides (xxi) calls the white violet Aeuxóior ; 
he says that it is a universally known shrub, which however does 
not always bear white, but also purple-red, blue, or yellow flowers. 

Matthiolus (1554) in his famous commentary on Dioscorides 
observes that the blue stock is not known in Italy and that the text 
is perhaps corrupt; that the other kinds are very common in gar- 
dens, and that women are fond of keeping them outside the win- 
dows in pots. White and violet varieties of the stock are also 
generally known among us (in Germany); the yellow variety is 
perhaps the yellow stock (Matthiola ochroleuca), which is sometimes 
found in Italy. 

Pliny also speaks of a yellow violet (viola lutea) unknown to Theo- 
phrastus ; itis reared from seed. Since Pliny and Dioscorides both 
state that the yellow violets are used especially in medicine (e sativis 
maxima auctoritas luteis, xxi, 27), we may assume that they are 
speaking of the same plant ; but from their statements we cannot 
gather with certainty what plant this is, nor the meaning of the 
other kinds of violets mentioned by Pliny—maxima, Tusculana, and 
the scentless Calatiana; the latter flowers in autumn, the others 
in the spring (munus autumni, ceterae veris); perhaps the viola 
Calatiana isthesame as the viola serotina, whose colour is said to be 
a deep red, the liveliest of the conchylia colours (xxi, 46). 

The commentators usually identify the yellow AXevxóiov of Dios- 
corides and the viola lutea of Pliny with the wall-flower,! Cheiranthus 
Cheiri of the botanists. It is nearly akin to the stock, and can be 
shown to have been cultivated since the fifteenth century in southern 


1 Ger, Goldlach, Gelbviole, Gelbveilchen, 
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Europe, and on the further side of the Alps as a common ornamental 
plant in gardens and in pots; it is also frequently met with, e.g. in 
the Rhine valley, on old masonry, especially in ruined castles, appar- 
ently wild, but probably in reality a relic, run wild, of vanished 
castle gardens. It is also possible that the wall-flower was intro- 
duced into Rome at the beginning of the empire, while in Alexan- 
der's time it was not yet cultivated ; however, the name by which 
it was known to the physicians of the Middle Ages and which is con- 
cealed in the Linnaean Cheiranthus, is not Greek but Arabic, and 
points to its being an oriental importation. According to my late 
colleague Schmólder,Cheiri or rather Chairi is certainly used in Arabic, 
but is probably of Persian or rather of Sanskrit origin; in the 
latter language it is written Gairi and means ' growing in the moun- 
tains’; in the Persian lexicon, yellow, white, violet and black varie- 
ties of Chairi are mentioned, from which it is clear that Chairi is 
identical with fov and viola; the rocket or dame's violet (Hesperis 
matronalis) is also called Chairi or Hairi. 

The ancient authorities contain interesting statements as to the 
flowering period of their violae. Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxi, 64) has 
translated the passage referring to it in Theophrastus almost word 
for word :— 

Tâ» ávÓd» rò uà» wpwrov éexpdiverac TÒ Aevxóior, rov uà» ó dhp pada- 
Kurepos evOvds rol xeuuovos . . . dua Se rw lp f) puxpdy Ti Üorepor Kal rd 
PArASywor kaXoóuevoy rà Lypior *. rara yàp àv ol oredarnwddxar xporrat, 
WOND Ékrpéxec Trav ÁANur. 

Florum prima ver nuntiantium viola alba, tepidioribus vero locis 
etiam hieme emicat. postea quae ion appellatur et purpurea, prox- 
ume flammeum quod phlox vocatur, silvestre dumtaxat. 

Consequently in this passage, Pliny by the viola aiba does not, 
as elsewhere, mean the stock but the snowflake ; $Aóywor (— flam- 
meum) cannot be identified ; it is certainly not the same as the $A6£ 
of Theophrastus, which is a scentless, cultivated ornamental flower 
(crepavwrixdy &ocuor, vi, 6, 2, 11; cp. Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxi, 59). 
Therefore flammeum or phlox is certainly not the wall-flower (viola 
lutea), which has a sweet smell. 

Amongst the plants that bloom in the late spring, after the cycla- 
men, narcissus, lily, and oenanthe, Theophrastus again mentions 
the black violet (rò uav tor, vi, 8, 1). Here the text is evidently 
corrupt, since this flower is one of the earliest spring flowers after 
thesnowflake. In Pliny (xxi, 65) the passage runs : sequitur oenan- 
the ac melanthium (Sillig, melanion; vv. Wl., melianthum, melan- 
thium) ; certainly some other flower is meant. 

The following is the result of our investigations. 

The meaning of fov and viola by themselves is uncertain, and 
can only be determined from the context: among the Romans, 
however, according to Pliny fo» was applied to Viola odorata 
alone (Nat. Hist., xxi, 27). On the other hand where violaría 
(violet gardens and beds) are mentioned, the stock is certainly 
meant, which alone (and not the purple violet) appears to have been 
cultivated in gardens amongst the Romans. 

"Ior rò uéħav of Theophrastus, viola purpurea of Pliny, fov xopévpoOv 
of Dioscorides, is the violet (Viola odorata). 
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"Tow rà Xevkó», komd of Theophrastus, viola alba of Pliny, Xevxóior 
of Dioscorides is the stock (Matthiola incana). 

Aevk&o» Of Theophrastus is the snowflake (Leucojum vernum). 

Aevxótor of Dioscorides, viola lutea of Pliny may be the wall- 
flower (Cheiranthus Cheiri), although this is not absolutely certain ; 
the modern and mediaeval name points to a plant of oriental origin, 
introduced by Persians or Arabs. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although the violae play a great part 
in the literature of the ancients, and according to Pliny (Nat. Hist., 
xxi, 14, 27) are almost the only flowers (with the exception of roses) 
used for garlands, their characteristic forms, as far as I know, are 
not represented in art. In the very complete list of the plants 
fgured at Pompeii (70 species) published by Prof. Comes (Illustra- 
zione delle piante rappresentati net dipinti Pompeiani, 1879), neither 
stocks nor violets are mentioned. 

[To the above I add the following. In the Lex Collegi Aesculapi 
et Hygiae (Wilmanns, E. I., 320, 43-46 — Orelli, 2417) the 22nd of 
March (xi kal. apr.) is indicated as dies violaris, the 11th of May 
(v Id. Mai) as dies rosae (in Wilmanns 313, also from the 
city of Rome, the 21st of May is dies rosationis, the date 
of [dies violaltinis has fallen out). No doubt, we cannot 
in this case decide with certainty whether the viola, from which 
the earlier day took its name, was the violet, or the stock (or 
the wall-flower). According to Herr Carl Kohler, gardener at the 
German embassy in Rome, the (uncultivated) violet chiefly flowers 
there in February! and March (also, particularly in gardens, in 
October and November); the wall-flower and the winter-stock 
bloom, according to the state of the weather, at the end of March 
and April, usually about Easter (hence the name viola di pasqua) ; 
yet in isolated instances there are flowers throughout the winter, 
especially in sheltered spots (the summer-stock, which is hardly 
ever cultivated, flowers according to sowing in June or July). But 
although on the dies violaris there were violets as well as stocks and 
wall-flowers, they were more probably named after the new than 
the old flowers. Where violae are mentioned together with roses 
and lilies, they can of course be only stocks (or wall-flowers), e.g. 
Martial, x, 32, 1: haec mihi, quae colitur violis pictura rosisque ; 
Statius, Silvae, i, 2, 22 : tu modo fronte rosas, violis modo lilia mixta 
excipis. The many-coloured violets can only be stocks: Juvenal, 
xii, 90: tura dabo atque omnes violae jactabo colores. L. F.) 

On Anemona Theophrastus observes that there are several kinds, 
which grow wild on mountains and in meadows: the first (rêr 
á- plur áreudr 75s yévos Tò ópewà» kaXoPueror) blooms very early, at the 
same time as the narcissus and the lily; the meadow-anemone 
(h Aeuusr(a xaXovuérm) later, shortly before the rose (vi, 8, 1). 
Elsewhere he mentions an anemone, which blooms in winter (vii, 
IO, 2); its leaves are on the ground (grow immediately from the 


1 The violae offered to the Manes (19th-arst of February) are coon violets; 
cp. Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, i, 404. according to whom (p. 400) winter in Italy was colder 
than it is now. But cp. Olck, Hat sich das Klima Italsens seitdem Alterthum ecandert ? 
in Newe Jahrbücher far Philologie, 1887, pp. 465-475. 
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root; vii, 8, 3) and sprout soon after the flowers (vii, 7, 3). He says 
nothing of an anemone cultivated in gardens. 

On the other hand, Pliny and Dioscorides distinguish the wild 
and the cultivated anemone (silvestris et in cultis nascens); the 
wild has scarlet (phoeniceus) flowers and is mistaken for the wild 
poppies (papaver, rhoeas, argemone), from which, however, it is to 
be distinguished by its earlier flowering, the absence of milky juice 
and calyx; the cultivated, which is used for garlands (anemone 
coronaria) has scarlet, purple, or milk-white flowers, the first being 
the commonest. It has smaller leaves than the wild variety, like 
apium or coriander, and rarely grows higher than half a foot (Nat. 
Hist., xxi, 164, 165). Dioscorides (C., clxxii) gives a more accur- 
ate and detailed explanation. However, it is difficult to say which 
of the many species of anemone are meant by the wild and culti- 
vated anemones of the ancients; certainly Anemone coronaria is 
included, probably also A. hortensis and pavonina, all of which adorn 
south European gardens. 

Napxigoos in Theophrastus is the same as Xelpiov (vi, 6,9: ol èv 
Touro, ol è éxeivov kadovor). Theleaves are numerous, narrow, with 
an oily gloss (Acrapol), similar to those of the asphodel, yet much 
broader, like those of the xpuwwnd—all bulbous plants have narrow 
leaves (vii, 13, 1). The leaves of the narcissus grow on the ground, 
the stem is leafless, grass-green (xowdys), and bears only a single 
flower at the top (vi, 6, 9) ; only flower-stalks are produced from 
the fleshy, large, round root (bulb; vi, 6, 9; vii, 13, 2; C. PL, 
i, 4, 1) ; first the flower-stalks are developed, and then later the 
leaves, the flower is monopetalous, united below, only divided above 
into angular segments (drogices -yomudes) (i, 13, 2); it has a 
sweet smell; it forms large black seeds in membranous capsules. 
There are two kinds of narcissus ; one flowers in spring soon after 
the violets (uerà 9e raüra [fa] ð vapxtocos xal [? 3] Tò Aelpov; the other 
in autumn at the same time as the saffron (xpóxos) perórwpov àé rà 
elpo» rò Érepov va 2, 3) Sytow è opddpas perà yàp Apxrovpoyv xal 
Tepl lonueplay (vi, 6, 

It is highly probable that Theophrastus is here speaking of two 
species of the genus Narcissus; the species, however, cannot be 
determined, since no colour is given; the kind that flowers in the 
autumn may be Narcissus serotinus M which flowers in the district 
of Naples and the neighbouring islands in September, or Narcissus 
elegans, which flowers from September to November in Tuscany, 
Naples, Sicily; and Corsica. In the Flora Italiana of Cesati, Pas- 
serini and Gibelli, among winter narcissi, which begin to flower in 
November and last till January, Narcissus unicolor, siculus, Bioniae 
and Tazetta (December-April) are mentioned; on the other hand 
N. poeticus and Pseudonarcissus flower in the spring near Naples. 

Pliny's account of the narcissus is confused, except where it is 
borrowed from Theophrastus; according to him, it is a kind of 
purple lily, often with double stalk (Theophrastus mentions that of 
the xplyo»). Alterum genus flore candido calyce purpureo is cer- 
tainly Narcissus poeticus ; tertio generi cetera eadem, calyx herba- 
ceus (grass-green) may be N. Tazetta (Nat. Hist., xxi, 25) ; calyx 
appears to mean the inner crown (tube or paracorolla) of the nar- 
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cissus. Pliny's statements as to its flowering period are contra- 
dictory ; in Greece they flower after the violets (seriores supradictis 
narcissus et lilium trans maria, in Italia post rosam (xxi, 64) ; in 
another passage: omnes serotini, post arcturum florent et per 
aequinoctium autumnum (xxi, 25). In the parallel passages of 
Theophrastus different varieties are distinguished. 

Dioscorides describes N. poeticus very distinctly: in the wall- 
paintings of Pompeii according to Comes (pp. 42, 43), N. poeticus and 
Pseudonarcissus are represented: Comes also identifies Pliny's 
narcissus with grass-green calyx with N. Pseudonarcissus. 

In Theophrastus iixw6os is the latest of the spring flowers used 
for garlands; it flowers immediately before the rose, grows wild, 
is cultivated, blooms for a long time, its blooms are coloured, like 
the Phrygian amaracus, which is also called pothos (vii, 8, 1-3). 
This does not tell us much. Pliny, who in the parallel passage 
(Nat. Hist., xxi, 67) distinguishes pothos from amaracus, gives the 
hyacinthus a bulb (xxi, 170) ; the veins on the flower show the Greek 
letters AI, according to the fable a sign of mourning for Ajax or 
Hyacinthus; this description, like that of Dioscorides (iv, 63) suits 
a gladiolus ; yet the latter occursin Pliny (xxv, 137) also under the 
name xiphion (£i($«o or pacyavoy in Theophrastus, vi, 8; vii, 12, 
13; Dioscorides, iv, 20). Bissinger, who has recently collected 
all the literature on iixw6os, also thinks of an iris (Programm der 
Studienanstalt zu Erlangen, 1880). Delphinium Ajacis also appears 
to be called hyacinthus (Dioscorides, iij, 77). [Hyacinthinus of a 
colour (hyacinthina laena, Persius, i, 32) is to be derived from the 
precious stone called hyacinthus (Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxvii, 125.] 


VOL. II 


XXIV. THREE INSCRIPTIONS ON CHARIOTEERS. 
(Vol. II, p. 23, 1. 15.) 


THE two most comprehensive inscriptions on charioteers (CIL, vi, 
2, 10047 — Orelli, 2593 and 10048 — Gruter, 337) deserve detailed 
treatment for two reasons: (1) the numerous difficulties which they 
present, which, however, can nearly all be removed, although in 
part only by conjecture ; (2) the manifold details of chariot-driving, 
which we learn from them. In the second inscription, some parts 
which I had understood wrongly or not at all, have been explained 
by a third, recently discovered: the inscription on the charioteer 
Crescens, published with commentary by the Countess Ersilia Lova- 
telli in the Bullettino della commissione archeologica comunale, iv 
(1878), p. 164, which has been used by Mommsen (Ephem. epigr., 
iv, pp. 247-252), O. Hirschfeld (Arch. epigr. Mitth., ii, 188) and my- 
self (Festschrift der Kónigsb. Universitat zum funfrigjdhrigen Jubi- 
làum d. arch. Inst., p. 7) to elucidate Gruter, 337. 

I. The inscription CIL, vi, 2, 10047 (— Orelli, 2593), is from the 
MS. of the Anonymus Einsiedlensis, fol. 75^ and 76*. Cp. Wil- 
manns, Exempla inscr. lat., 2600 (ii, p. 181) :— 


Anon. Einsiedl. fol. 75>. 
In Ipsa Via Flaminea. 
I. P. aelius mari 
rogati fil. gutta calpurnianus equis his vici in 
factione veneta geminatore! n. af. Ixxxxii 
silvano r. af. cv nitid. gil. af. lii saxone n. af. Ix 
$. et vici praemia m. T. i. Xl ix xxx xvii 


Item Ibidem In Ipso Monumento. 
3. Ex numero palmarü supra scriptarü co cxxvii 
vici in factione albata cii remissus ii xxx 1 X11 
a pompa iii equor. anagonü i singularü Ixxxiii 
binarü vii Ternarü ii. In factione russata vici 
10. lxxiix. Remissus semel xxx i [quaternarü 
i] singularü xlii Binarü xxxii Ternarü iii 
quaternarü semel. In factione veneta vici 
dixxxiii xxx xviii sejuge i xT viii l i 
a pompa xxxv Trigas xv ii Triga 
IS. XX vi* Equor. anagonü i sacro, 
1 The MS. has germinatore, which appears to me an error or a corruption, the name 
Geminator being so exactly suited to a circus horse. 
3 Mommsen, l.c., p. 251° : xxv i, i 
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fol. 76. 

quinquennalis certaminis i Remissus semel. sin- 

gularü cccxxxiiii Binarü clxxxiv Ternarü 

lxv in factione prasina vici xxxlxiv xxx i 

Xl ii pedibus ad quadriga Tx i! a pompa vi 

20. singularü cxvi Binarü clxxxiiii Ternarü 
lxiiii. Hoc monumentum vivvs feci. 
Item In Ipso Monumto 
2. P. aelius mari 
rogati fil. gutta calpurnianus milli (sic) pal- 
mas cóplevi. in factione prasina equis his danao 
25. b. af. xix oceano n. ccvilii victore r. 

ccccexxix vindice b. clvii et vici pmia 

majora xl iii xxx iii. 
The mention of the palmae supra scriptae (6) shows that the Ein- 
siedeln monk has not copied all the inscriptions on the memorial ; 
probably he has even omitted the most important. It is doubtful 
whether the memorial contained lists of the victories of the Whites 
and Reds, as well as those of the Blues and Greens. Perhaps, as 
Mommsen thinks, the former were omitted, since at the time only 
the latter were valued. In addition, on the site of the memorial, 
fragments of a large circus relief haverecently been discovered, which 
appears to have belonged to it (Visconti e Vespignani, Dalle scoperte 
avvenute per la demolizione della Porta Flaminia, in Bull. d. commiss. 
archeol. comun., iii [1877], p. 201). 

Mommsen had published some remarks on the inscription (Ber. 
d. sáchs. Gesch., 1850, p. 312) ; I had discussed it in the Programm 
Acad. Albert. Regimont., 1886, ii, where however I was mistaken 
on some essential points. 

The memorial is a sepulchral monument (21), erected to himself 
during his lifetime by Publius Aelius Gutta Calpurnianus, son of 
Marius Rogatus, on the Via Flaminia, probably after his retirement 
from his career as a charioteer. The inscription cannot be earlier 
than the second century, as is shown by the name Publius Aelius, 
which appears to have been equally common in the time of the Severi 
(cp. Aelia gens in StRE, i?, 339). From the horse's name Saxo we 
should rather ascribe it to the third or fourth century. The earliest 
mention of the Saxons is in Ptolemy, ii, 11, 11 and 31; but they 
must have been long known, and intercourse with them must have 
been considerable, for horses to have been imported from them or 
named after them (Saxo was an African horse). 

Gutta was one of the charioteers, who had gained more than a 
thousand victories (a so-called miliarius : 5, 6, 23, 24). According 
to 6, he had gained 1127 prizes (not identical with the praemia of 5). 

From 6 to 21 the 1127 victories are classified; although those 
enumerated apparently amount to 1o short of the total, this may 
be accounted for by the omission of a figure (in a place which, as 
will be seen, can be specified). 

The 1127 victories are classified according to the four factions, sub- 
divided again according as they were gained in contests of four, 

1 Mommen, hc., p. 250: ixi, 
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eight, twelve, or sixteen chariots, in ordinary races, or in certain 
unusual contests specially named. I will deal with the subdivisions 
first, as offering least difficulty. It is clear from the inscriptions 
that, as was to be expected, the contest of four chariots, i.e. one 
from each faction (certamina singularum sc. quadrigarum) was by 
far the most common; according to the inscription on Diocles 
(CIL, vi, 10048) the victory in this must have been considered one 
of the most honourable. Contests of two chariots from each fac- 
tion, that is, eight in all (certamina binarum) were tolerably fre- 
quent; of three from each, that is, twelve in all (ternarum), rare ; 
of four from each, that is, sixteen in all (quaternarum), extremely 
rare. Of the 1127 victories of Gutta only one, of the 47 of Crescens 
and the 1462 of Diocles not one was gained in the last named (cp. 
Marquardt, StV, iii, 513, 1). Now, according to the text of the 
Anonymus Einsicdlensis, Gutta gained the following victories :— 


Whites. Reds. Blues. Greens. 


In contests of 1 chariot .. .. 83 .. 42 .. 334 -.. 416 
^» » 2 Chariots eh 7 wa. 32 .. IB4 .. 184 

vs » 3 Chariots ea 04 xe 3 x 65 2. 64 

i » 4 chariots s Oae d e O wx o 

92 78 583 364 


The above totals give a grand total of 1117. The difference be- 
tween this and the grand total 1127 given above, shows that x has 
fallen out somewhere. It can be shown that it has done so in the 
first total. 

A glance at the numbers which in 7, 10, 13, 18 follow immediately 
upon the names of the four factions shows that they are arrived at 
by addition ; and doubtful or incorrect figures can be checked by 
comparison. Since, in 7, in factione albata cii (prizes) are men- 
tioned, the 10 wanted to make up the total must have fallen out in 
the list of the White victories, where addition only gives 92: pro- 
bably we should read xvii for vii in 9. According to the same enu- 
meration, the Red victories are 78; consequently, in 10, lxxiix 
should be read instead of Ixxii x. 

The numbers following these four sums are consequently not to 
be added together with them ; they are only intended to bring into 

rominence victories in exceptional kinds of races, which are already 
included in those sums. 

This makes it probable that the numbers xxx, xl, 1 and lx, which 
in 7, 10, 13, 18, 19 follow the totals in the enumeration of the special 
classes, also indicate classes of contests. This conjecture is rendered 
certain by other inscriptions. In the inscription of Diocles, it is 
said of another charioteer (line 17) : primusomnium urbis conditae 
ad HS 1 vicit vii: of three others (18) : [qui] ad HS 1 vicissent xi ; 
of Diocles himself (21) : l vicit x, lx, i. It is clear that the amounts 
xxx, xl, 1, Ix denote the value of the prizes contested. No doubt 
sestertia is to be supplied, so that e.g. vicit xxx i — vicit ad triginta 
HS (i.e. in a race for a stake of 30,000 sesterces) semel. It may be 
supposed that only the most experienced drivers were allowed to take 
part in these contests, which probably presented special diffigulties. 

Similarly, in the inscription on Marcus Aurelius Polynices (Hen- 
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zen, 6179 = CIL, vi, 2, 10049), after the classification of his 739 
victories according to factions (Red, 655; Green, 55; Blue, 12; 
White, 17): praemia xxxx n. iii xxx xxvi pura n. xi octojug. n. 
viii dec. n. viiii sejug. n. iii, i.e. three prizes of 40,000 sesterces, 26 
of 30,000, 1I pure (i.e. simple, perhaps also those of 15,000 in the 
inscriptions of Diocles and Gutta). The six, eight, and ten in hand 
races were perhaps always such prize races, the amount of the prize 
being perhaps fixed once for all, so that they were not specially 
stated. Probably such races brought the largest income to the vic- 
tors, although part of the prize money went to the faction funds. 
Such a victory is no doubt referred to in Martial, x, 74, 5 :— 

Cum Scorpus una quindecim graves hora 

ferventis auri victor auferat saccos. 


If now the inscription of Polynices shows that in that of Gutta 
figures written together must in many cases be separated (e.g. in 
7, Xxx i (ad xxx HS semel), xl i must be written for xxxi and xli) ; 
it is further clear that in 5 and 25 f. the numbersof the praemia of 
30,000, 40,000, and 50,000 sesterces won in the Blues and Greens are 
stated. The m in 5 is probably nothing but majora, possibly milia 
(HS). 

The praemia majora in 5 and 25, won by Gutta for the Greens and 
Blues, are at variance with the corresponding figures in the central 
section. But as it is impossible to ascertain where the error lies, 
all emendations of individual figures are worthless, and the amount 
of the praemia majora won by Gutta must remain doubtful. 

The other varieties mentioned offer no difficulty. Remissus evi- 
dently = revocatus (Orelli, 2594 = CIL, vi, 10,055: vicit ii, revo- 
catus ii). The meaning is clear from Ovid (A mores, iii, 2, 73), where 
the poet, despairing of the victory of the charioteer in whom he is 
interested, exclaims :— 


favimus ignavo. sed enim revocate, Quirites, 
et date jactatis undique signa togis. 
75 en revocant. 
77 jamque patent iterum reserato carcere postes. 
evolat admissis discolor agmen equis. 
nunc saltem supera, spatioque insurge patenti ; 
sint mca, sint dominae fac rata vota meae. 
sunt dominae rata vota meae ; mea vota supersunt. 
ille tenet palmam, palma petenda mihi est. 
Evidently a race, which had been undecided or interrupted, was run 
again at the wish of the people, signified by napkins or togas; the 
victor in this repeated contest was revocatus or remissus Seneca, 
Controv., i, 3,10: Varus Quintilius . . . dixit. : (dii) incestam, 
ne cito supplicium transcurreret, revocaverunt. Cestius multa 
contumeliose dixit in hanc sententiam : sic, inquit, quomodo quad- 
rigas revocaverunt ? nam et ante posuisti similitudinem, quia et 
haec de carcere exierat. The figures show, that such repetitions 
were rare at that time. 
A pompa. Bianconi (Descr. de’ cerchi, p. xxxviii) conjectures 
that a pompa denotes a victory in which the charioteer started from 
the door near the central or processional gate. But (to say nothing 
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of the singularity of such nomenclature) this is improbable, since 
this was evidently an advantage, while in other casesonly obstacles 
and difficulties are stated, the overcoming of which enhanced the 
glory of the victory. Perhaps a pompa denotes the first race, which 
directly followed the procession, permission to enter for which ma 
have been an honour granted only to experienced charioteers. This 
race also ‘ put both horses and drivers to the severest test, especi- 
ally if they had been exposed for hours to the fatigues of the pro- 
cession.’ G(ustav) F(reytag), Sportbericht eines rómischen Jockeys, 
in Grenzboten (1869), ii, È: 451. 

Equorum anagonum. Of course a victory with horses which had 
never run before, was especially honourable. 

Sejuge and triga or tvigas need no explanation. Consequently, 
while victory with the nee was only an honour for novices, experts 
competed for that with the /riga ; of course the prizes were smaller 
than in the six-in-hand races. Whether the prize in 15 was 20,000 
or 25,000 sesterces (in the former case Gutta received it six times, 
in the latter once) cannot be decided. 

Sacro quinquennalis certaminis. No doubt victory in the agon 
Capitolinus is meant (see last section). When the monument was 
erected, it must have been the only quinquennale certamen in Rome. 

Pedibus ad quadrigam. According to this specification, which, as 
far as I know, only occurs here, the kind of racing described by Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus (vii, 73) was still common: 8ray yàp réAos al 
T» Imxwy dua AdBwyrat, drorndarres dxd TOv apudrwr ol wapoxovpe- 
vot Tois MHLW xou — TO» oTadiaioy duudrDvras Üpóuor avrol rpds ddAAHAcUs. Thus 
in this case there was a double victory (by the runner and the 
charioteer) to be won. Pedibus ad quadrigam, therefore, does not 
mean that Gutta gained a victory in this manner (i.e. running), but 
it indicates the variety of the race, in which as in the rest he gained 
a victory by chariot-driving. I do not agree with Mommsen in 
referring the number lxi to the number of victories won in this class 
of contest, since it must have been very rare, to judge from the total 
absence of further mention of it. I believe that the copyist has 
wrongly combined the value of the prize (60,000 sesterces) with the 
number of victories won (i, i.e. semel) : accordingly I read Ix i. 

The list of Gutta's victories was accordingly as follows :— 


| Whites. | Reds. | Blues. | Greens: 


WwW 
QN 
E 


Classofcontest . . . . .| 102 | 78 | 583 


o 
5 
o 


ad xxx HS 

ad x HS . 

a pompa . . . . 
equorum anagonum . 
sejuge ad xl HS . 

sejuge ad 1 HS . 

sejuge (ad Ix HS ?) 

trigasad xv HS . . 

triga ad xx HS . 

Sacro. quinq. cert.. . . . 
pedibus ad quadr. ad lx HS. 


— — — 


eo 
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| 
Remissus . . . . . . .| 
| 
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Although the middle section can thus be almost completely ex- 
plained, the figures in the first and third are so corrupt that no 
certain restoration is possible. Two lists are here given: one of 
the prizes which Gutta won in the Blues and the Greens, the other 
of the number of times he was victorious for both parties with the 
same horses. I have already observed that the amounts of the 
former cannot be ascertained with certainty. But even in the num- 
bers of the latter those of the victories with the Greens (23-25 in 
the third section) must be wrong. Gutta had won in all 583 vic- 
tories for the Blues, 364 for the Greens. Consequently, the totals 
of the victories won for these two parties with the same horses could 
at most equal these two totals ; we should expect the number to 
be considerably smaller. For it is hardly conceivable that so many 
victories should have been won for the Blues and Greens with the 
same four principal horses! (3, 4 and 23-25). It was especially 
honourable to have gained a large number of victories with one 
principal horse, but of course almost impossible always to win with 
one and the same. Now Gutta had won most victories for the two 
parties whom he chiefly served with four principal horses in each 
case, and therefore the numbers of these victories are only fractions 
of all his victories for the Greens and the Blues. Of the 583 vic- 
tories for the Blues he had won :— 


92 with Geminator 


p $ a | as principal horse of the four-in-hand. 
60 ,, Saxo 
309 


The remaining 274 victories for the Blues had evidently been 
distributed among so many different principal horses, that it did 
not seem worth while to give the individual figures. There is no 
reason to doubt the correctness of the numbers. 

For the Greens Gutta had won 364 victories, but the numbers of 
the victories won give a far larger total :— 


19 with Danaus 
209  ,, Oceanus 
429  ,, Victor 
157 ,, Vindex 


814 

There is consequently no doubt that C has been written at least five 
times too often owing to a misunderstanding. Perhaps the total 
number of victories with these four horses was 314. 

The totals 309 and 814 added together give 1123, that is to say, 
& number almost identical with the grand total of Gutta's victories 
(1127). At first sight this might lead us to suppose that all the vic- 
tories (only differently distributed) are again enumerated here, those 
for the Whites and Reds being reckoned in with those of the two 
chief factions, and that the inscription belongs to a period when the 
union of the former with the latter had already taken place. But, 


1 The left outside horses. 


| as principal horse of the four-in-hand. 
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apart from all other considerations, this conjecture is shown to be 
quité erroneous by the addition of the undoubtedly correct totals. 


Victories for the Whites and Greens, 102 + 364 = 466 
i » Reds » Blues, 78 + 583 = 66r 


The numbers 309 and 814 vary so greatly from these figures, which 
are required if the union be supposed to have taken place, that this 
fact alone would be sufficient to exclude any such idea. Freytag 
(as above, p. 455), who takes the 1123 victories to include all Gutta's 
victories except four which were not gained by the two four-in-hands 
named, assumes that ' in factione veneta ' (3) and ' in factione pra- 
sina ' (24) only mean ' that the first four horses belong to his earlier, 
the latter to his later period '. I cannot admit this assumption. 
2. The charioteer Diocles of Gruter, 327 — CIL, vi, 2, 10,048 is 

further known from an inscription of Praeneste (Gruter, 76, 4 = 
CIL, xiv, 2884) :— 

C. Appuleio Diocli 

agitatori primo fact. 

russat. natione Hispano 

Fortunae Primigeniae 

d. d 


C. Appuleius Nymphidianus 
et Nymphidia filii. 
This inscription may refer to the later lifetime of Diocles, who, 
having realized a considerable fortune, had abandoned the dangers 
and exertions of the Circus for the retirement of Praeneste. 

The monument Gruter, 337 — CIL, vi, 2, 10,048) was perhaps 
also erected by his admirers or supporters, after he had given up 
his career as a chariot-driver, while still in the prime of life. The 
stone has long been lost, but we possess the text of the inscription 
in an admirable copy by Smetius, whose accuracy is shown by the 
fact that all the figures which can be checked by comparison with 
each other are correct. Although the text of Smctius may contain 
some trifling errors, it is a perfectly satisfactory foundation for 
elucidation. With the exception of the insertions to supply the 
gaps and a few unimportant emendations mentioned in their place, 
I give it as it stands, only that the figures indicating the amounts 
of the prizes are in all cases marked with a stroke above (frequently 
omitted in Gruter) : cp. Wilmanns, Ex. Inscr., 2601. 

I. C. Appulleius Diocles agitator factionis russatae. 

2. nat]ione Hispanus Lusitanus annorum xxxxii mens. vii d. xxiii. 

3. pri]mum agitavit in factione alb. Acilio Aviola et Corellio 
Pansa cos. (A.D. 122). 

4. primu]m vicit in factione eadem M'. Acilio Glabrione C. Bel- 
licio Torquato cos. (A.D. 124). 

5. primum agitavit in factione prasina Torquato Asprenate ii 
et Annio Libone cos. (A.D. 128) primum vicit 

6. in faction]e russata Laenate Pontiano et Antonio ! Rufino cos. 
eae 131) summa: quadriga agitavit annis xxiii. missus ostio iii 
cclvii 


3 Smetius: Annio ; cp. Wilmanns, Ex., il, p. 185, 5; Henzen, 6996. 
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7. vicit æ ccc]clxii. a pompa cx. siugularum vicit œ 1xiiii. inde 
praemia majora vicit 1xxxxii xxx xxxii, ex his sejuges iii; Xxxx 
xxviii, 

8. ex his euge ii; Ixxviiii, inde septejuge i; ; Tx iii binarum 
venit œ. 

9. tulit sjecundas dccclxi. tertias dlxxvi. quartas ad HS œ i. 
frustra exit œ cccli. ad venetum vicit x. ad albatum vicit 1xxxxi. 
inde ad HS xxxii (xxx ii ?) 

10. retulit quaestjum HS ‘ccclviii [xiii cxx. praeterea bigas. M. 
vicit iii, ad albatu i, ad prasinu ii. occupavit et vicit dcccxv. successit 
et vicit Ixvii. 

II. praemisit et.vicijt? xxxvi. variis generibus vic. xxxxii. 
eripuit et vicit dii. prasinis ccxvi. venetis ccv. albatis lxxxi. equos 
centenarios fecit n. viiii et ducenar. i 

12. insignia ejus. 

L3. 56 E weave RA f to! sibi, quo anno primum quadrigis 
victor exstitit bis, eripuit bis. actis continetur, Avilium Teren fac- 
tionis suae primum omnium vicisse œ xi, ex quibus anno uno plu- 
rimum vincendo vicit 

14. . . . . singularum . . . . at Diocles quo an]no primum 
centum victorias consecutus est, victor ciii, singularum vicit Ixxxiii. 
adhuc augens gloriam tituli sui praecessit Thallum factionis suae, 
qui primus in factione russata 

15. . . . at Dio]cles omnium agitatorum eminentissimus, quo 
anno alieno principio victor cxxxiiii, singularum vicit cxviii; quo 
titulo praecessit omnium factionum agitatores, qui umquam 

16. certaminibus ludorum  ci]rcensium interfuerunt. omnium 
admiratione merito notatum est, quod uno anno alicno principio 
duobus jus introjugis Cotyno et Pompeiano, vicit Ixxxxviiii Ix i Í iiii 
xl i xxx ii. 

I7. nn. fact]ionis prasinac, victor oo xxv, primus omnium urbis 
conditae ad HS Ī vicit vii. Diocles praecedens eum introjugis 
tribus Abigeio Lucido Parato I vicit viii. 

18. praecedens CJomnunem (sic) Venustum Epaphroditum, tres 
agitatores miliarios factionis venetae, (qui] ad HS 1 vicissent xi, 
Diocles Pompeiano ct Lucido duobus introjugis ] vicit 

19. xii ? nn.]factionis prasinae victor o xxv | et Flavius Scorpus, 
victor ii xlviii wet Pompcius Mus:losus victor iii dlviiii, tres agita- 
tores victores vi dcxxxii, ad HS I vicerunt xxviii, 

20. at Diocles omnium agitatorum emi]nentissimus, victor oo 
cecelxii, I vicit xxviiii. nobilissimo titulo Diocles nitet, cum Fortuna- 
tus factionis prasinae, in victore Tusco victor ccclxxxvi. T. vicit 
ix. Diocles 

21. in Pompeiano victore victo]r clii, [vicit x, Ix i. novis coactioni- 
bus et numquam ante titulis scriptis Diocles eminet, quod una die 
sejuges ad HS xl missus bis, utrasque victor eminuit atque amplius 

22. .. . . Suisque septem equis in se junctis, numquam ante 


1 Bormann: [praemio dato annos , , , Dna]to sibi, 
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hoc numero equorum spectato, certamine ad HS fin Abigeio victor 
eminuit, et sine flagello alis certaminibus ad HS xxx 

23. vicit; adque? cum primjum! visus esset his novitatibus 
duplici ornatus est gloria. inter miliarios agitatores primum locum 
obtinere videtur Pontius Epaphroditus factionis venetae, 

24. qui temporibus imp. nostri Anto]nini Aug. Pii solus victor co 
cccclxvii, singularum vicit dccccxi. ad Diocles praecedens eum, 
victor œ cccclxii inter singulares (read: inter has singularum) ? 
vicit oo, lxiiii. isdem temporibus 

25. Pontius Epaphroditus eripuit] et vicit cccclxvii: Diocles 
eripuit et vicit dii. Diocles agitator quo anno vicit cxxvii (Abigeio 
Lucido Pompeiano introjugis tribus victor ciii) inter 

26. 56. inter eminentes agitat res introjugis Afris plurimum 
vicerunt Pontius Epaphroditus factionis venetae (in Bubalo vicit 
cxxxiiii) Pompeius Musclosus factionis prasinae 

27. (in . . . vicit] cxv). Diocles superatis eis, in Pompeiano 
victor clii, singularum vicit cxxxxiiii. ampliatis titulis suis, Cotyno 
Galata Abigeio Lucido Pompeiano introjugis quinque 

28. victor ccccxxxxv, singularum vicit ccclxxxxvii. 

NOTES. 

1-6. In the year 122 Diocles, probably while still very young, 
appeared for the first time in the Whites (3), gained a victory for 
them in 124 (line 4), drove for the Greens for the first time in 128 
(line 5), won a victory for the Reds (probably at his first appearance) 
in 131 (line 6), to whom he appears to have remained attached from 
that time. According to 11 he had won 216 victories for the Greens, 
205 for the Blues, 81 for the Whites ; the remaining 960 victories 
were consequently won for the Reds.? When the monument was 
erected, he was 42 years, 7 months, 23 days old (2) and had won 
1462 victories (20). Now, since 100 victories in a year were con- 
sidered very glorious (14) and, in addition, Diocles in his first years 
of driving cannot of course have won nearly as many victories as at 
a later date, his last 1400 victories were probably distributed over 
the years 130-146. He drove the four-in-hand for 24 years (6) ; 
as he began his career in 122, the memorial, as Hirschfeld observes, 
must have been erected aíter 146, or at the earliest in that year. 
Then Diocles was born in 104 and began driving four-in-hands at 
the age of 18, whereas Crescens did the same when only 13. T 

6. Summa: quadriga agitavit annis xxiiii. missus ostio iil. 
cclvii. 

7. vicit œ ccc]clxii. a pompa cx. 

Summa, as Hirschfeld observes, stands for summa summarum ; 
cp. Wilmanns, 2599, l. 16 : sum(ma) sum(marum) quadri(ga) vic(it) 
vii. The meaning of missus ostio is shown by the inscription on 
Crescens, 13 : miss(us) ost(io) dclxxxvi vicit xxxvii. Ostio missus 
being equivalent to taking part in the racing, ini cclvii is the number 


1 Mommsen : duabus autem qjum; Hirschfeld : cum primus omni]um. 
. 3 Perhaps inter singulares ($.e. missus) is correct, or inter singularum, as in the inscrip- 
tion of Crescens (15). 
3 A charioteer named Musclosus had gained 682 victories : 672 for the Reds, 3 for tbe 
Whites, 5 for the Greens, 2 for the Blues : CIL, vi, 2, 10063. 
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of all the races in which Diocles took part ; this was followed by the 
number of victories won (1462), the last figures of which are still 
preserved, so that the restoration of line 7 is certain. On a pompa 
see above. Here it is only stated how often Diocles took part in 
these difficult and honourable races, the number of which (rro) is 
consequently included in that of the total number of his races 
(4257); but there is no indication how many times he was success- 
ful. 


tion of the three first numbers gives this total. 
(in certaminibus) singularum  (quadrigarum) 1064 times 


$5 binarum » 347 n 
‘i ternarum » 51 ,, 
1462 


These figures, which can be proved correct, again show the pre- 
ponderance of races of one team at a time, and also that races of 
more than three teams at a time were extremely rare (cp. also line 
9) ; and finally, that the remaining victories mentioned here must 
already be included in the larger sums. In the 1064 victories in 
races of one team at a time Diocles also won praemia majora to the 
number of 92. Of these there were :— 


32 prizes of 30,000 sesterces = 960,000 sesterces 

(amongst them three for races with six-in-hands). 

28 prizes of 40,000 sesterces = 1,120,000 sesterces 
(amongst them two for races with six or seven-in-hands). 
29 prizes of 50,000 sesterces = 1,450,000 ! sesterces 
(amongst them one for a race with a seven-in-hand). 

3 prizes of 60,000 sesterces = 180,000 sesterces 


92 3,710,000 sesterces. 
Also, 4 prizes of 15,000 in races of 
two three-in-hands at a time 60,000 » 


Grand total of the praemia majora 3,770,000 sesterces. 


It is easy to understand that it was in the certamina binarum that 
the races with trigae took place, in which 24 horses (in 8 chariots) 
had not much less room in the course than 16 horses (in 4 chariots) 
in the certamina singularum ; also, that the prizes for these victories 
were much lower (ad HS xv), than those with six and seven-in-hands. 

As Diocles (according to line 10) had won on the whole 35,863,120 
sesterces, after deducting the amount of the extraordinary prizes 
(3,770,000), we obtain 32,093,120 sesterces as theamount of the ordin- 
ary prizes. In accordance with this, Mommsen has attempted to 
ascertain the prizes for the different classes of ordinary races. From 


1 These are also mentioned in line 20. 


De + af V 
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the passage of Martial quoted above (p. 151) he assumes that the 
ordinary first prizesin races of a four-in-hand at a time (which were 
certainly smaller than the lowest extraordinary prize of 30,000 
sesterces) amounted to 15,000 sesterces. This is not improbable, 
but, as Mommsen himself observes, there are so many possibilities 
that such calculations cannot be made with any degree of certainty. 

8. ad honorem venit œ. 9. tulit sjecundas dccclxi. tertias 
dixxvi. quartas ad HS œ i. frustra exit © cccli. ad venetum 
vicit x. ad albatum vicit Ixxxxi. inde ad HS xxxii (xxx ii ?). 
IO. retulit quaestum ! HS ‘ccclviii Ixiii cxx. praeterea bigas M 
vicit iii, ad albatu i, ad prasinu ii. 

With the exception of certain victories (line 9), which in any case 
are already included in the larger numbers, the races here enu- 
merated are those in which Diocles had received only second, third 
and fourth prizes, or noneatall. Hence the addition of these totals 
to the total of the victories (1462) must give the number (4257) of 
all the races in which Diocles took part. The following sum gives 
4251 to start with :— 


Victories .. cox se ee os Oe Ce. o sw "we 402 
Second prizes .. .. wo 23) Sa 340. ee ww CR 861 
Third prizes .. .. ws dex cA DO x AS. Cee 576 
Fourth prize .. ae sa ws, ed: 6x) cx» he S099 12 
No prizes Qe: caa ae oR ees CER wa sa age 1351 
4,251 


The question now is, which are the 6 missing races. Hirschfeld 
thought of reading ‘ad honorem venit vi' in 8,against which Bor- 
mann observes (CIL, vi, 10,048) : at titulo infra 10,055 videtur pro- 
bari, agitatorem dictum ad honorem venisse, quotienscumque non 
frustra exierit, sed vel vicerit vel tertias vel secundas tulerit. The 
inscription 10,055 (Orelli, 2594) contains the following list: vic. 
quadri. xlvii secund. cxx . . . tertias cxlvi. bigas vic. viii secundas 
iix terti(as) iix adgente quadrig. (pedibus ad quadrigam ?) vicit ii 
revocatus ii instauratiam (instauratitio die ?) tertias i ad honore(m) 
veni(t) cccliiii. If the figure of the second prizes be restored by the 
addition of xi, the addition of all the prizes won actually gives the 
total 354. If then ' ad honorem venit' means ' gained prizes of 
some kind or other ', in line 8 (of the Diocles inscription) these words 
must have been followed by œ œ dccc, since Diocles had only failed 
in 1351 races, and 6 are apparently specially included in line 1o. 
The only objection to Bormann's proposal to place the required 
number after ‘ad honorem venit' is, that the assumption of so 
serious an error in the copy at the end of a line where there is no 
vacant space is suspicious. 

Mommsen and Bormann are right in looking for the six missing 
races inline 10: praeterea bigas NI vicit iii, ad albatu i, ad prasinu ii. 
We may, with Mommsen, take M to mean miliarias, i.e. racesin which 
the prize was 1000 sesterces. Mommsen understands ‘ad albatum 


1 This restoration is shown to be correct by the Crescens inscription (line 19). 

3 Unless the last of four chariots exceptionally obtained a prize, there must have been 
races, although of very rare occurrence, in which five chariots took part. Philo, De 
Animal., 58, mentions a seven-chariot race in Alexandria. 
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vicit’ of a race in which Diocles defeated two charioteers, but was 
himself defeated by the White. It seems better to understand a race 
in which he ran a dead heat with the White, otherwise ' vicit ' would 
hardly have been admissible. It is uncertain whether in such a 
case the two victorious charioteers received first or second prizes ; 
the latter is more probable. In any case, the ro races, in which 
Diocles (with the four-in-hand) ' ad venetum vicit ', and the 9r, in 
which ' ad albatum vicit’ (9) with the same, are included in one of 
the earlier totals. If all the figures in 10 are correct, after 3 full 
victories with the two-in-hand, an equal number of incomplete 
victories are enumerated—in all, 6 races in which he was not 
unsuccessful. 

The number of races in which Diocles took part (4257) in 24 years 
gives about 177 a year, while on the whole in each year, reckoning 
only 50 circus days with 16 races on each, 800 took place, conse- 
quently in reality certainly much more. In ten years Crescens only 
took part in 686 races with the four-in-hand. 


IO. occupavit et vicit dcccxv (a.d. ae sa ues 815 
successit et vicit lxvii .. .. .. .. .. .. 67 
II. praemisit et vicit ? xxxvi — .. .. .. .. .. 36 
variis generibus vic. xxxxii .. .. .. .. .. 42 


eripuit et vicit dii 
prasinis ccxvi , 
venetis ccv 2 
albatis lxxxi (Ne obs dem. ckw Hee due $302 


1,462 


The total shows that here again all Diocles' victories with quadrigae 
etc., are enumerated, and that they are classified according to the 
various issues of the races. The sums ' in prasinis albatis venetis ' 
are parts of thetotalin ' eripuit et vicit ' (502), as the addition shows. 
This has already been observed by Anton Elter (Die Gladiatoren- 
tesseven, in Rhein. Mus., xli (1886], p. 537), who on this ground has 
rightly corrected my interpretation of the passage: as eripwit im- 
plies some one from whom the victory was ‘snatched ', the one 
who at the critical moment was next, eripuit must mean ' won with 
difficulty, after a hard struggle’. From 25 this appears to have 
been the most honourable victory of all. Elter's explanation of 
' occupavit et vicit’, ‘easily gained ' agrees in the main with my 
own: a victory, in which the victor took the lead from the outset 
and kept it. Pliny, Nat. Hist., viii, 160: excusso in carceribus 
auriga albati (equi) Corace (equo) occupavere, primatum (Jan: 
prima tum, Sillig) optinuere, opponentes, effundentes, omniaque 
contra aemulos quae debuissent peritissimo auriga insistente fa- 
cientes. On the other hand, the meaning of ' praemisit et vicit ', 
and of ‘ successit et vicit ' (probably ‘ was second at first’; Elter's 
‘kept the lead brilliantly ’ is improbable) is doubtful. I had ex- 
plained the former of a victory, in which the victor had allowed his 
competitors a considerable start (a handicap) ; to this Elter rightly 
objects ' that such exceptional cases, which alter the character of 
the competition, if they occurred, could not lead to a terminology, 
which adapted itself to the rest’,  'Praemisit,' therefore, probably 


Pu Wo - nm. T '—— —— ———— ———H—" SOM NE | 
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means: 'at first (purposely dropping behind) let the others get 
ahead'. But Elter's explanation—' a victory resulting from the 
others coming to grief, refusing to race, or otherwise retiring from 
the contest ', appears to me quite untenable. For admitting that 
‘allowed to come in front ' would be a suitable expression for a vic- 
tory in which the victor ' drives alone over the course ', it by no 
means follows from ' praemissus vicit ' (15) in the Crescens inscrip- 
tion (CIL, vi, 2, 10,050) that ' praemissus vicit’ was the original 
form. Rather, on the analogy of the other expressions and the 
fully written ' praemissit et vicit’ (CIL, vi, 2, 10,053), fraemissit 
should be supplied (missit, CIL, vi, 2, 14,338 = i, 1012; cp. Quin- 
tilian, i, 20, 7; Corssen, Aussprache und Vocalismus, i, 2, p. 282). 
But that praemisit ‘in the language of the turf is the same as and 
derived from fraemissus ', can only be believed by one who believes 
the spectavit of the gladiatorial tesserae to be derived from spectatus, 
which I look upon as not only not proved, but as absolutely impossi- 
ble. A transference of praemissit from the falling charioteer to his 
follower who was allowed to get ahead (so Meier, Die Gladiator- 
entesseren, p. 6, 6) appears to me asincredible asan ' abrupt change ' 
of praemissus into praemisit. 

II. equos centenarios fecit n. vili et ducenar. i. equos cen- 
tenarios, ducenarios fecit of course means: he won 100, 200 vic- 
tories with them. Two centenarii in Gruter, 338, 5: Aquilo n. k. 
Aquilonis. vicit cxxx. secund. tulit Ixxxviii ter. tul. xxxvii. Hir- 
pinus n. Aquilonis vicit cxiiii. secundas tulit lvi tert. tul. xxxvi. 

Insignia ejus. 
(T p PE ]to sibi, quo anno primum quadrigis 
victor exstitit bis, eripuit bis. 

The restoration of the beginning of the line is uncertain (see above). 
The two first victories of Diocles with four-in-hands were also the 
most difficult to obtain (eripuit et vicit). 

I3. actis continetur Avil. Teren factionis suae primum omnium 
vicisse o xi ex quibus anno uno plurimum vincendo vicit. 

Iq... . singularum . . . at Diocles quo an]no primum centum 
victorias consecutus est (victor ciii), singularum vicit Ixxxiii. 

Avilius Teres is no doubt identical with the Teres whose name 
occurs in the very fragmentary inscription CIL, vi, 2, 10,054 (whether 
the words ' temporibus Neronis ' refer to him, is at least doubtful). 
He was a freedman, if not of the same man, at least of the same 
family, one of whose slaves was ' Thallus agitator L. Avilli Plantae 
ser(vus) ', mentioned below. The patron of Teres and the master 
of Thallus was a ' dominus factionis russatae ', to which Thallus 
belonged. This is shown by the inscription CIL, vi, 10,077 : D. m. 
L. Avilio Galatae fact. russ. lib. item Juliae C. 1. Ampliatae, etc., and 
10,069 : L. Avill(io) Dionysio cond(itori) gr(egis) russatae. Diocles 
is thus compared first with previous charioteers of his own party, 
then from line 17 with those of the other. We cannot say for cer- 
tain in what acta the 1o11 victories of Teres were recorded, since 
evidently the factions also kept acta, from which the precise state- 
ments made here and in the Teres inscription as to the performances 
of former charioteers are no doubt derived. But considering the 
importance attached to circus affairs, it is at least possible that the 
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acta diurna are meant! Even Cassius Dio gives the number (cer- 
tainly incorrectly recorded) of the victories of a charioteer murdered 
by Caracalla: xal ¿r ‘Poup 56? aír5 dvipa èv AddAuws oix EAAGyimowy, Sid 
è rhv éwirhdevow exidarécraroy éiepryácaro. roy yàp Evmxperh rór 
dpparndarny, reô rovvayvria a)rq c¢owor'datey, dxéxrewe. xal ò mèr 
obras é» hpg ám(Üare, rieloras dywow Ixxwy oreparwiels. úo yap 
kal dydo7jxovra Kral éwraxogious ávreiNero, Scous ovdbeis AXrXAoOs. 
(lxxvii, 1). Dio must have been well aware that 782 was not a large 
number of victories, especially for an old charioteer ; unless the 
number is wrongly given (according to line 19 it might have been 
3782), he perhaps had before him a similar list to ours, and errone- 
ously substituted the total ofa certain class of victories for the grand 
total. The grand total of the victories of Musclosus mentioned 
above (p.156, n.3) is 682, those of a certain Scorpianus 700 (Hirschfeld, 
Arch. epigr. Mitth., ii, 187), of Avilius Teres 1o11. M. Aurelius 
Polynicus who died in his thirtieth year had won 739 victories: M. 
Aurelius Mollicius Tatianus who died in his twenty-first year, 125 
(CIL, vi, 2, 10,049) ; yet Scorpus, who died at the age of twenty- 
seven (Martial, x, 53) had won 2048,and Pompeius Musclosus men- 
tioned with him in line 19, 3559. Consequently, Mommsen was 
wrong in believing (CIL, vi, 2, 10,058 : M. Aurelio Libero—agitatori 
factionis prasinae nn. ob iii palmarum hoc donum vovit), that 3000 
was an improbable number of victories for a charioteer. 

Of courseit was particularly honourable to have won 100 victories 
in a year; but we see from 14, that the larger the number of vic- 
tories in certamina singularum, the greater the honour; so that vic- 
tories of this kind must have been the most highly prized (cp. also 


27 and 28). 
I5. Adhuc augens gloriam tituli sui praecessit Thallum factionis 
suae, qui primus in factione russata (15) . . . at Dio)cles omnium 


agitatorum eminentissimus, quo anno alieno principio victor cxxxiiii, 
singularum vicit cxviii; quo titulo praecessit omnium factionum 
agitatores, qui unquam (16) [certaminibus ludorum ci]rcensium 
interfuerunt. 

Here again it is emphasized as particularly honourable, that of 
the 134 victories of Diocles in one year 118 were singularum, a figure 
which neither Thallus (who obviously was able to show the pro- 

rtionally largest number of singularum) nor any other charioteer 

reached. The 134 victories were no ordinary ones, but alieno 
principio, the meaning of which canonly be conjectured. It is said 
that ' alieno principio, Cotyno et Pompeiano vicit'. Hence I should 
be inclined to believe that, since Cotynus and Pompeianus are the 
names of the two middle horses in harness (introjugi), principium 
is the chief horse on the left (qui demonstrabat quadrigam). Now 
charioteers sometimes showed their prowess by winning with the 
horses of another faction. Flavius Caper, De Orthographia, GL, 
vii, p. I04, I2: inversis armis gladiatores pugnasse non est dicen- 
dum, sed versis, h. e. transmutatis, sed nec inversis pannis agitasse 
aurigas, sed versis. The description (appendix xxv) of the variety of 
race called diversum in Constantinople shows that the charioteers, 
when they changed their colours, also changed the chariots and 

1 CIL, vi, 2, 10054, line 6: , , , [actis T) script(um) fuit : grex prasinus vic(it) « clv, 

R.L.M. M 
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horses, which carried the colours. But it must have been evidence 
of the highest excellence to win with a strange near-horse. Thallus 
(14) is no doubt the charioteer mentioned by Martial, iv, 67, 5 
(praetor ait: 'scis me Scorpo Thalloque daturum ) According 
to the inscription set up by Thallus himself in A.D. go and 
quoted on line 14, Scorpus (whose name occurs in 19) was a slave of 
L. Avilius Planta. 

16. omnium admiratione merito notatum est, quod uno anno 
alieno principio, duobus introjugis Cotyno et Pompeiano vicit 
Ixxxxviiii Tx i] iiii xl i xxx ii, i.e. he was victorious in the manner 
specified 99 times in one year—in one race for a prizeof 60,000 ses- 
terces, in four for 50,000, in one for 40,000, in two for 30,000. 

I7. nn. fact]ionis prasinae, victor oo xxv, primus omnium urbis 
conditae ad HS T vicit vii. Diocles praecedens eum, introjugis 
tribus, Abigeio Lucido ParatoT vicit viii. See above, p. 158. Con- 
sequently, in these difficult contests Diocles had won more victories 
than the unknown rival, with the same three horses, two of which 
on each occasion ran as introjugt. 

I8. praecedens CJomnunem (read Communem) Venustum Epa- 
setae tres agitatores miliarios factionis venetae, [qui] ad HS 

visissent xi, Diocles Pompeiano et Lucido duobus introjugis f vicit 
(19) [xii ?]. 

The need for the restorations qui and xii (or a larger number) is 
obvious. 

I9. nn.] factionis prasinae, victor o» xxv, et Flavius Scorpus 
victor ii xlviii et Pompeius Musclosus, victor iii dlviiii, tres agitatores 
victores vi dcxxxii, ad HST vicerunt xxviii ; (20) [at Diocles omnium 
agitatorum emi]nentissimus, victor œ cccclxii, ] vicit xxviiii. 

Consequently, Diocles was inferior to the two last-named chariot- 
eers in the number of his victories, but was superior in that he alone 
in racing had won 29 times for 50,000 sesterces, while they had only 
been victorious on the whole 28 times together with a third milia- 
rius. The unknown driver of the Greens (in line 17) cannot be the 
Fortunatus of line 20, who with his horse Tuscus had already gained 
9 victories for 50,000 sesterces alone in racing, whereas the driver 
whose name is missing had only won 7 times (according to 17). 
Addition shows the correctness of the numbers of the victories. 


Victories of the unknown .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,025 
5 of Flavius Scorpus! .. .. .. .. .. 2,048 

oe of Pompeius Musclosus Sah Mes oe av 3,559 

l 6,632 


20. nobilissimo titulo Diocles nitet, cum Fortunatus factionis 
prasinae in victore Tusco victor ccclxxxvi, 1 vicit ix, Diocles (21) 
in (Pompeiano victore victo]r clii, T vicit x, [x i. Thus, while Fortu- 
natus, with 386 victories had only won 9 times for 50,000 sesterces 
with the victorious racer Tuscus, Diocles, with 152 victories, had 


1 Martial (x, 53, 3) says of Scorpus :— 
invida quem Lachesis raptum trieteride nona, 
dum numerat palmas, credidit esse senem. 
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won 10 times for 50,000, once for 60,000 sesterces with Pompeianus 
(the restoration is clear from line 21). 

21. novis coactionibus et numquam ante titulis scriptis Diocles 
eminet, quod una die sejuges ad HS x] missus bis, utrasque victor 
eminuit, adque amplius (22) ...... suisque septem equis in 
se junctis, numquam ante hoc numero equorum spectato, certamine 
' ad HS eminuit, et sine flagello alis certaminibus ad HS xxx (23) 
[vicit, adque ? cum prim]um visus esset his novitatibus, duplici 
ornatus est gloria. 

Although the restorations are not certain, the general sense is 
clear. The only word of doubtful meaning is coactiones (coactor a 
theatro Marcelliano (?) : Bull. com. d. R., 1886, p. 310, 1330) ; I believe, 
however, that it can mean ' receipts, revenues ’, so far as the victors 
collected them from the factions, which furnished the stakes for 
such prize-contests. Certainly we have no information as to such 
stakes, but Mommsen's assertion that the ' factions' would never 
have given money for prizes, seems to me very hazardous, consider- 
ing the little we know about the circus games. I certainly do not 
believe that the passage he quotes from Gaius (iv, 15: causae con- 
jectio quasi causae suae in breve coactio) proves that coactiones can 
mean comparationes victoriarum. Further, of the successes of 
Diocles here recorded,it was not the prize of 40,000 sesterces that 
could be described as ‘ new ', but only the fact that /to such prizes 
were offered for two races with six-in-hands on one day; Diocles 
conquered in both. Nor could the number of seven horses to one 
chariot be anything new; the novelty was that they were put to 
in se juncti, 1.e. without a yoke. 

23. inter miliarios agitatores primum locum obtinere videtur 
Pontius Epaphroditus factionis venetae, (24) [qui temporibus imp. 
nostri Anto]nini Aug. Pii solus victor œ cccclxvii, singularum vicit 
dccccxi. ad Diocles praecedens eum victor co cccclxii, inter sin- 
gulares (read inter has singularum) vicit oo lxiv. isdem temporibus 
(25) [Pontius Epaphroditus eripuit] et vicit cccclxvii; Diocles 
eripuit et vicit dii. 

Here, after the greatest charioteers of the past, the greatest of 
the present is compared with Diocles. Although he had gained five 
more victories than Diocles, the latter gained a far greater number 
of those that were most highly prized (singularum and eripuit et 
vicit). The figures in these two classes are the same as in lines 7 
and II. 

25. Diocles agitator quo anno vicit cxxvii (Abigeio Lucido Pom- 
peiano introjugis tribus victor ciii) inter (26) ..... (inter em]i- 
nentes agitatores introjugis Afris erre vicerunt Pontius Epa- 
p hroditus factionis venetae (in Bubalo vicit cxxxiiii) Pompeius 

eee factionis prasinae (27) [in...... vicit] cxv. Diocles 

tis eis in Pompeiano, victor clii, singularum vicit cxxxxiiii. 
ampliatis titulis suis, Cotyno Galata Abigeio Lucido Pompeiano 
ado quinque (28) victor ccccxxxxv, singularum vicit ccclxxxxvii. 
In the main there is no doubt as to the sense of what has fallen 

out. In 25 the number of a certain class of victories amongst the 
127 in a certain year must have been given, e.g. ‘inter [has singu- 
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larum vicit cx] °. In 27 the name of the horse was mentioned, with 
which Pompeius had gained 115 victories, possibly also a third 
charioteer with the number of his victories with one horse. The 
length of the part that has íallen out cannot be accurately 
determined. 

As for the matter of this last section, this much is clear, that it 
was considered as great an honour to have gained a large number of 
victories with the same tntrojugi, as with one chief horse. Only the 
last named five introjugi were evidently not always put to at the 
same time, since so large a number of races with six or seven-in- 
hands is inconceivable ; it is much more probable that Diocles won 
the 445 victories with these five introjugi alternately. The same 
may be said of the three inírojugi in 24. 

3. The frequently mentioned Crescens inscription, like others of 
the same kind, was found near the stadium of Domitian, and is hence 
rightly interpreted as an honorary inscription by its editress, 
Countess Lovatelli. It is as follows :— 

Crescens agit(ator) 
factionis ven(etae) 
natione Maurus 
annorum xxii. 
5. quadriga primum 
vicit L. Vipstanio (8th of November, 115) 
Messalla cos. natale 
divi Nervae miss(u) xxiiii 
equis his: Circio, Accep- 
Io. tore, Delicato, Cotyno. 
ex Messalla in Glabri- (roth of May, 124) 
onem cos. in natale 
divi Claudi miss(us) ost(io) 
dcixxxvi vicit xxxxvii. 
I5. inter sing(ularum) vic(it) xix binar(um) 
xxiii, tern(arum) v; praemiss(it) i, 
occup(avit) viii, eripuit xxxviii. 
secund(as) tulit cxxx ; tert(ias) cxi. 
quaest(um) ret(ulit) HS xv Ivii 

20. CCCXXXXVi. 

The only mistake made by the editress is in the restoration prae- 
miss(us) in 16. Mommsen gives praemiss(u), i.e. alius aurigae, but 
the following perfects and the standing form in expressions of this 
kind lead us to expect praemisit. Consequently, there is little doubt 
that we should read praemiss(it) ; see above, p. 160. 


XXV. DivERSIUM. 
(Vol. II, p. 31, line 7.) 
(See the Programm Acad. Alb. Regimont., 1872, ii.) 
THE kind of race mentioned by Flavius Caper (De Orthographia, 
GL, vii, p. 104, 12; cp. above p. 161) in which the charioteers 
strove to outdo each other versis bannis, was evidently the same as, 
or very similar to, the diversium of Constantinople. It has been 


m rm ee n — 7 07$ 
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shown by G. Kaibel (De monumentorum aliquot Graecorum carmini - 
bus, Bonner Doctordissertation, 1871, p. 18; Epigr. Gr., p. 338) that 
the epigram on the famous charioteer (¢axriovdpos), Porphyrius 
(Anth. Pian., v, 340 = Jacobs, Anthol. Gr., iii, p. 239 vi)! partly 

reserved on the base of his statue at Constantinople, refers to it. 
Fhe horses of the four-in-hands of Porphyrius there represented are : 
Nicopolemus, Radiatus, Pyrrhus, Euthynicus; Halieus, Anthypatus, 
Cynagus, Pelorius; Aristides, Palaestiniarches, Pyrrhus, Radiatus. 
The epigram is as follows :— 


"Aros ravcauéroigw, eONeúovri Bé poúvy 
IHoppvpiy Paoıheùs roüro Sédwxe yépas. 

wodr: wmixhoas yàp doùs mópev wxdas Tirovs, 
Adfero 8 dyriwddwy kal wddrw éoréQero. 

Evbew Env IIpaclvas Eps Aoweros, &»0e» dürh. 
ws Bevérous, répyy, xolpaye, kal IIpacivous. 


That this epigram refers to the diverstum (5(3épsvov) is clear from 
the P sata quoted by Kaibel from Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae, i, 69, p. 336 Bonn edition.* From 
this somewhat obscure passage * it appears that at that time the 
exchange of colours and teams, although not greatly in vogue, took 
place between Greens and Blues, on the one hand, and Whites and 
Reds, on the other. I donot understand what is meant by the oxevy 
which were not exchanged. There were two kinds of diversia. In 
the one the servants and assistants remained with the charioteers 
of their party, in the other with the team, that is to say, they went 
over to the charioteer of the other party. In the latter case the 
victorious charioteers received the prizes in the faction with whose 
team they had won; in the former, in their own. At the end of 
the passage a third kind appears to be mentioned, in which the teams 
ran without the charioteers (who had gone over to the opposite 
party), probably urged on by the shouts and whips of the assistants. 

e victory won in this manner by the horses alone was put down to 
the party, by whose charioteers they were trained. Although in the 
time of Claudius * a victory won by a team without a driver was still 
regarded as wonderful, it is quite conceivable that in later times circus 
horses were trained for this kind of race, asis suggested by the following 


! Mordtmann, Das Denkmal des Porphyrius, in. Mitth. d. deutschen archáol. Instituts 
$n Athen, v, 1880, pp. 295-308, Taf. xvi. He places the erection of the memorial shortly 
before the accession of Anastasius or the beginning of his reign (491—518) : Porphyrius 
received the title ò evddncuos, which was given to charioteers at Constantinople. 

3 The led xopevrixoi on the N.W. side of the pedestal of the statue of Porphyrius 
is as follows (Mordtmann, p. 304): GAovs ode, 0Aovs éxet xai Ó«Bépaia devTEepow Movos 
éevianoe Wdpdupss ò eùôóriuos Xó Béyxas ITop$vp:. 

3 Quoted in full in the German text (ed. 6). 

4 Claudi Caesaris saecularium ludorum circensibus excusso in carceribus auriga albati 
cquo Corace occupavere, primatum obtinuere opponentes, effundentes omniaque contra 
aemulos quae debuissent peritissimo auriga insistente facientes, cum puderet hominum 
ar.es ab equis vinci, acto legitimo cursu ad cretam stetere (Pliny, Nat. Hist., viii, 


16); destituti ab auriga —tendebant— in cursus sollicitationem—ita ut—quasi per 
lineam te currentes expedite medium tenerent stadii, ne forte post se qui sequeban- 
tur, evenientes praecederent excederentque circulum ; eo vero loco ubi multi gyri 


apte commodeque sese vertentes obviabant aliis; perpendendo illud quoque ut 

J jus contingeret temo cum equo a sinistra existente, ne videlicet gyrus 

man largitudinem relinqueret ei qui post veniebat et ceteris (Philo, De Anima- 
» 59). 
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anecdote told by Libanius (ed. Reiske, iv, p. 150, repeated in Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, vii, 23) :  xapácuros éxl Setrvor xdyOeis BovAóuevos Oadrrov 
amravrjicat, Uror Xaov ef Urmobpóuov Aber els rà» olxlay ToU. KexXyxéros. 
Bwuds de 3» wpd rijs avdelas Ovpas. vouloas è kaurròr elvai rò» Bap ò 
twos Exauwe kal cuvaprdcas Tò» wapdocroy dwipyaye kal pelvas Edecrvos 
Ty vorepalg éavrór xpocayyé\v\e. $b. p. 154: TÒ cUvndes 06 oluac rovros 
Tois wepl ras áuÍíANas kal rovs Ópóuovs doxoupévos, éwecddy — QopuvBoórrwr 
TOV Ücarüv dxovwot, wdoy Surdue avrrelvew davrovs els ráxos. | 

The ravla (panni) exchanged by the charioteers are no doubt the 
tunicae themselves ; cp. the tenth epigram on Porphyrius (Anthol. 
Graeca, ed. Jacobs, iii, 240)—xpuwpace kal méros cumperéBadr(€ Tríxas, 
which Kaibel (p. 25) rightly refers to the diverstum. The 
agreement between the charioteers who made the exchange (e.g. 
not to damage the other party's chariot wilfully) is alluded to in the 
third epigram on Porphyrius :— 

ôs xal oùs Üxsovs xal óó poros jvtoxjos 
ét érépwy érépovs aléy duerBduevos. 


It is uncertain whether the forms of the diversium in vogue at 
Constantinople existed in the Roman circus-games of the early 
empire. It is not clear whether the younger Pliny in the following 
passage (Epp., ix, 6, 2) is speaking of a fact or only assuming a 
possible case: si tamen aut velocitate equorum aut hominum arte 
traherentuur, esset ratio nonnulla; nunc favent panno, pannum 
amant, et si in ipso cursu medioque certamine hic color illuc, ille 
huc transferatur, studium favorque transibit et repente agitatores 
illos, equos illos, quos procul noscitant, quorum clamitant nomina, 
relinquent. 

According to the passage from Constantine Porphyrogenitus the 
disersium took place in the afternoon; cp. also the 50th epigram 
on the charioteer Constantinus (Anthol. Graeca, ed. Jacobs, ili, p. 
250), who gained 25 victories in the morning, and afterwards 21 
with exchanged horses. In the Roman circus also the show had 
probably been for a long time divided into an antemeridianum and 
a pomeridianum spectaculum (Augustine, Conf., viii, 6) by an inter- 
val at noon, after the first ten or twelve races; the passage in Cicero 
(Orator, 47, 137: et 'posmeridianas quadrigas' quam  'post- 
meridianas ' libentius dixerim, already read by Velius Longus, De 
Orthogvaphia in GL., vii, 79 refers to this. Hence there is no difh- 
culty, and the alteration of Döderlein (cp. Fleckeisen, Krit. Mis- 
cellen, progr . des Vitzthumschen Gymn., 1864, p. 48), who inserts 
quadrijugas after postmeridianas is no improvement. 


XXVI. REPRESENTATIONS OF GLADIATORS (AND VENATORESs) 
IN WORKS OF ART. 
(Vol. II, p. 51, line 17.) 


I HAVE no idea of giving a complete list of such monuments; my 
only intention is to illustrate the different classes of them by the 
aid of the most important examples known to me. 


1 [See also article by Pollak in Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyclopádie der classischen Alter- 
umswissenschaft, v, pt. 1 (1905s). TR.) 
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Lamps. On these, as is well known, representations of gladiators, 
owing to their being intended for graves, are very frequent : Hen- 
zen, Expl. mus. Borgh., p. 82. Cp. Bull. Nap., ii, p. 139; Lucerne 
Ercolanesi, tav. 8; Jahn, Alterthimer von Vindonissa, p. 16, taf. 2; 
Revue archéol., xvi, 371 (lamp from Constantine) ; Hübner, Antiken 
von Madrid, p. 621 (lamp; a venator fighting with four boars; in- 
scribed SAECUL ; for similar lamps, intended for illuminations at 
the secular festival of 248, cp. De Rossi, Bull. di archeol. crist., ii, 
serie 1, 1870, p. 87). Lamps, resembling a gladiator's helmet in 
form, are frequent (P. J. Meier, Giadiatorendarstellungen, etc., in 
Westdeufsche Zeitschr. f. G. u. K., i, p. 165). 

Earthen vessels. On red ones, according to Leemans (Rev. 
arch., ix, p. 71) retiarii, and shows generally, are frequently repre- 
sented in the Leyden museum; cp. Janssen, Monuments grecs 
éirusques et rom., ii, 2056, 2099; Sammlung rom. Denkm. in Baiern, 
ed. by the Academy (1888, heft ii, taf. 5and 7). An earthen vaseat 
Colchester with a bear-baiting, tame deer, a hare and a dog, and 
pictures of a seculor and a retiarius, together with the inscriptions : 
Memnon sacviiii (?) and Valentinu(s) legionis xxx (erected in lower 
Germany by Trajan; the writing is of the end of the first or begin- 
ning of the second century) ; Hübner, Monatsber. der Berl. Akad., 
Feb. 3, 1868. 

Glasses. See Henzen as above and Vetri raccolti dal cav. Bar- 
toldi, tav. i. Trimalchio (Petronius, 52) had ‘in poculis 
Hermerotis pugnas et Petraitis' (so cod. Tragur.. From the 
Pompeian grafito, representing a gladiatorial combat with the names 
Prudes and Tetraites inscribed (Avellino, Aétt dt soc. Pontan., iii, 
p. 194 = CIL, iv, 538), I had conjectured ' Tetraitus’ for ' Pet- 
raitus'. The same names recur on a green glass vessel in the Vienna 
museum (Arneth, Kameen, taf. 22, 5), also on a gladiatorial scene : 
(Tetr)aites Prudes Calamus (CIL, iii, 2, 6014, 2), and on two glass 
vessels, found near Chambéry (Tetraites, Prudes, Spiculus, Colum- 
bu(s), Gamus, Merops, Calamus, Hermes: F. Lenormant, Rev. 
archéol., 1865, pp. 305-310, taf. xx — CIL, xii, 5696, 32) and in La 
Vendée (Hübner, Eph. Epigr., iv, p. 209; cp. Allmer and Terre- 
basse, Inscr. de Vienne, iii, p. 220). But at Lillebonne, in the Cimetière 
romain du Catillon a vessel of greenish glass has been found, with a 
gladiatorial combat in relief, on which are the names Petrahes and 
Prudes (Cochet, Rev. arch?ol., xvi, 1867, p. 151) ; and the epitaph 
of a retiarius at Makri (Telmissus) in Lycia runs: ‘Epu Tlatrpaelrys 
perà Tay GvykeAAaplor» (Benndorf-Niemann, Reise in Lykien, i, 
41, 157). This confirms the form Petraites (Ilerpaeirys as cogno- 
men of the god Men: Lebas-Waddington, 668, 676; cp. CIA, 
iii, 73), of which Petrahites and Petrahes may have been vulgar by- 
forms: cp. Bücheler, Rhein. Mus., 1872, p. 474. 

Gems. See e.g. Lippert's Dactyliothec ; cp. also Impr. gemm. dell’ 
Inst., vi, 79; Bdl, 1839, p. 112. 

Reliefs. At Pompeii, of stucco, on the monument usually called 
the monument of Scaurus (Nissen, Pomp. Stud., 392; Mus. Borb., 
xv, tav. 27). Another of marble (16 palms wide, 5j high) from the 
necropoli marittima (Bull. Nap.,iv,tav. 1). Near Aeclanum (memo- 
rial of a certain Celsus) : IRN., 1194 = CIL, ix, 1037. At Abella: 
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IRN, 1952 — CIL, X, I2II. At Venafrum (6 pairs, belonging to 
a Cassius and a Julius, the combatants indicated by V and M: 


- 38), 
Henzen (AdI, Xiv, p. 12) conjectures with Probability that it comes 
Írom the theatre of Marcellus ; cp. BdI 1853, P. 130; 163, P. 67 


frequently occurring silver and Copper coins, which according to 
Mommsen (Gesch. d. y. Münzw., p. 554, 164) belong to the seventh 
century rather than the sixth. During the empire, when large 


dently very common > Cp. O. Müller as above, 211, 2. In IRN, 

1439 —CIL, ix, 1666, the picture of a munus is mentioned, which 

was exhibited in a porticus at Beneventum. The Paintings in the 

amphitheatre at Pompeii are well known (Overbeck-Mau, Pompeii, 
81). 


p. 
165) edited by Winckelmann (Mon. In., i, 197) is now at Barcelona 


show) is a certain Symmachus. The most important is the Bor- 


a mosaic at Augsburg, on which there are also circus games (Gruter, 
336). Further, that at Nennig (von Wilmowsky, Die róm. Villa 
su Nennig und ihr Mosaik, i, 1864, ii, 1865), which the editor (i, 1 3) 
endeavours without Sufficient reason to Put back to the time of 
Hadrian ; Cp. also Gerhard, Denkm. u. Forsch (1854), p. 434 and 
Revue archéol., xii (p. 106) with illustrations, In England, at Bignor 
in Sussex (Archaeol. Britan., xviii, 1, P. 203). In France, discovered 
at Rheims in 1860 - Desjardins, Bal, 1861, no. 6 (chiefly vena- 
tiones ; between Caracalla and Constantine) ; Loriquet, Mosaique 
de Reims, 1861 (not Procurable). See further appendix xxix. 


XXVII. Tug GLADIATORIAL TEssERAEA 
(Vol. II, p. 57.) 


Rirscnr, in his treatise Die Tesserae gladiatoriae dey Rómer (1 864), 
expressed the opinion that these tesserae were medals for bravery, 
which also at the Same time served as documentary evidence in 
claims for pensions. His solution of SP as spectatus was proved 
untenable by the discovery of six genuine tesserae on which Specta- 
vit was written in full, which has been explained in various ways 


! See my discussion on the games in Marquardt's SEV, iii, 560, 6-8. 
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(cp. Haug, Die tesserae gladiatoriae. Bericht über römische Epi- 
graphih in Bursian's Jahresber., lvi, 1888, pp. 103-107). 

I. Bücheler (Jen. Litt. Z., 1877, p. 736) has (after Mommsen, 
CIL, i, p. 195) again disputed the necessity of identifying these 
tesserae as gladiatorial. He regards them as ' mementos, hung up 
in temples on the images of the gods ' by slaves, who, exceptionally 
admitted to the performance of certain sacred acts from which they 
were usually excluded, had been allowed for once to enjoy the sight 
of the divinity. 

2. Mommsen (in Hübner, Tesserae gladiatoriae in Ephem. epigr., 
iii, p. 163) assumes, with Hübner's approval, that the possessor of 
the tessera had been removed from the arena to the spectators (f.e., 
had been free from the obligation of fighting) on the day whose 
date it bore. Similarly Henzen and De Rossi (BdI, 1882, p. 8), the 
latter of whom remarks that the SP occurring in the list of gladiators 
(CIL, vi, 631) together with VET and TIR might mean spectator. 

3. P. J. Meier (De gladiatura Romana, 1881, p. 53, 1) supplies 
populus as the subject of spectavit, ' ita ut tesseris indicetur, quando 
primum spectavit populus gladiatorem, $.e. tiro in ordinem gladia- 
torum sit receptus. 

4. Mommsen (Die Gladiatorentesseren, in Hermes, xxi, 1886, p. 
266). The tesserae (an institution of the private gladiatorial schools) 
entitled the gladiator to look on as a spectator at the exercises of 
the school, in which he had hitherto been obliged to take part. 
With this was perhaps combined the right of superintending and 
examining the others by the presentation of the rudis (the wooden 
sword presented to gladiators on their discharge). Every gladiator 
who possessed the rudis was spectator, but not vice versa. The reason 
why the calends and ides are the favourite dates on the /esserae is, 
that the owners of gladiators were in the habit of striking out the 
names of combatants at the beginning or in the middle of the month 
(p. 271). Perhaps freedom from service also brought with it a cer- 
tain retiring pension (p. 275). 

5. A. Elter (Die Gladiatorentesseren, in Rheinisches Museum, xli, 
1886, pp. 517-548) thinks spectavit must be identical with spectatus 
est, and consequently means, ' he has made his spectatio, is spectatus, 
can at any time appear as a qualified gladiator’. The tesserae are 
the diplomas, examination certificates of the tirones (for the issue 
of which the calends and ides seemed the most suitable times) or 
rather extracts from them (p. 526). They constituted the most 
important first step, the first official document in this career, the 
necessary certificate of qualification for the profession. They were 
a kind of passport or proof of identity, especially needed in private 
institutions with their frequently changing staff of qualified gladia- 
tors, officially issued by the authorities who superintended the 
games and exercised a sort of control over such institutions. On the 
other hand, they were superfluous in the imperial gladiatorial schools 
(p. 524). Consequently, in spectare we have to recognize the specific 
meaning 'to test, examine' (p. 530). Lebas (on Morcelli, Delle 
Tessere, p. 52) had already assumed the identity of spectavit and 
spectatus. 

6. P. J. Meier (Die Gladiatorentesseren, in Rheinisches Museum, 
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xlii, 1886, p. 122) thinks that Elter's conjecture is only tenable if 
combined with his own. The sentence ' X (in this case populus) 
spectavit gladiatorem ', the object being strongly emphasized and 
gradually becoming logically the grammatical subject, gave rise to 
the sentence ‘gladiator spectavit’. The dates of the tesserae are 
those of the first public appearance of the recruits. 

7. F. Haug (Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, 1888, p. 763) : specta- 
vit means ' he has tested, examined ', and the gladiator previously 
standing in the nominative is not the examinee, but the examiner 
(against this Meier, p. 1004). Cp. also Haug, Bericht über vóm. 
Epigraphik, in Bursian, lvi, 1888, p. 106, where he refers to CIL, 
ii, 4963 = Wilmanns, 2823 (Celer... Borea[e].. . muneris tessera[m] 
dedit) in support of his view. 

These various explanations are proof that our data are insufficient 
to solve the problem. I confess that they all seem to me to be based 
upon more or less hazardous suppositions. The assumption that 
an examination was necessary to acquire the right of practising the 
gladiatorial profession, is impossible for more reasons than one. At 
a time when the most important posts were obtained without exam- 
ination (officials, teachers, physicians, advocates), the right to 
practise a dishonourable calling could not have been dependent 
upon an examination, if voluntarily entered upon. But it is well 
known that the combatants were slaves or little better, and no off- 
cials had the right to instruct their owners (or the contractors) as 
to the use they should make of them, provided that no breach of 
the law was committed. 

Isit to be believed that all the owners of gladiators and contractors 
for the combats (at least in Italy) had agreed to allow only ' ap- 
proved ’ gladiators to appear (in which case we should have to 
assume equally unanimous rules of examination)? For the gla- 
diators, spoken of by Petronius (Cena, 45) would have owed their 
certificates to an excessive leniency on the part of the ' examination 
commissary '. Nor can I believe, with Meier (p. 16) that there ever 
existed a ' guild’ of gladiators. 


XXVIII. Suwara AND SEcuNDA Rvois; PRIMUS AND 
SECUNDUS PALUS. 


(Vol. II, p. 57, line 15.) 


MoMMSEN (Hermes, xxi, 269) understands summa and secunda rudis 
of those gladiators who had been exempted from service by the be- 
stowal of the rudis ; they acted as first and second inspectors in a 
division or troop, and like the lanistae (Passio Perpet. et Felic., 
10: ‘ferens virgam quasi lanista ') carried as a badge a staff also 
called rudis (Gloss. Lab. : rudis páB9os 3) rà» émtorarwr T» uorouáxwr), 
which always appears on monuments (Meier, Rhein. Mus., xlii, 
134: cp. also the inscription on the tombof FlaviusSigerius : summa 
rudis, vixit annis sexaginta : CIL, viii, 10,983). Of course only a 
few of those who were freed from service (rudiarii, Suetonius, 
Tiber., 7; dxoratáuero: Gloss. Lab.) became inspectors. They might 
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vind ~ instructors (doctores), although this can hardly have been 
e rule. 

On the other hand, primus and secundus palus can only refer to 
gladiators on active service. The former is clearly formed on the 
analogy of primus pilus (wpwréwados in Dio, lxxii, 23 supposes a 
by-form primopalus as well as primopilus), the latter being of later 
origin. As the analogous formation implies an analogous meaning, 
primus palus can only mean the gladiator who was the best, at the 
head of his class; the combination with the genitive plural (Vita 
Commodi,15,8: ‘ palus primus secutorum ’) is the original one, and 
that with the nom. sing. an abbreviation. The origin of the expression 
is obscure. Although the combatants who had become masters of 
their class of course continued their exercises, they certainly did 
not make use of the palus, which was only suitable for beginners. 
Hence it is inconceivable, that primus and secundus palus should 
have been names for the two ' exercise classes ', into which all the 
gladiators (except recruits) were divided; and the assumption 
that primus palus = veteranus and secundus palus = spectatus 
(Meier, Glad. Rom., p. 54; Rhein. Mus., xlii, 136) is equally 
improbable and arbitrary. 


XXIX. CosTUME AND ARMS OF THE GLADIATORS. 
(Vol. II, p. 60.) 


THE very numerous figured representations that have been dis- 
covered in modern times have greatly increased our knowledge of 
this subject, to which Henzen’s admirable elucidation of the Bor- 
ghesi mosaic is a special contribution. I have been unable to obtain 
Olenine's treatise Sur le costume des gladiateurs. Lastly, P. J. Meier 
has discussed the subject in a number of writings: De gladiatura 
romana quaestiones selectae (Bonn, 1881, pp. 13-46: de gladiatorum 
armaturis) ; Gladiatorendarstellungen auf rheinischen Monumenten 
in Westdeutsche Zeitschr. f. Gesch. u. Kunst, i, 153-177 ; Gladiatoren- 
reliefs des Berliner Museums in Archdol. Zeit., xl (1882), p. 147, taf. 
6, 1; Dei monumenti rappresentanti gladiatori in Bal, 1884, pp. 
157-160. Of the monuments known to me I shall only mention 
those which are in any respect remarkable or informing. 

I. Retiarii. Since this class of gladiators cannot possibly be 
confused with any other, our information in regard to it is most 
exact. Caylus (Rec. d'ant., iii, pl. 24, 2 and 2: clay-figure, remark- 
able for the galerus. The mosaics referred to above (p. 168): 
Winckelmann, Monum. ined., i, 197 (musaico Massimi). Arch. 
Britan. xi, p. 49 (cp. Rev. archéol., ix, p. 183) ; xviii, p. 203 (mosaic 
from Bignor ; cp. Rev. arch., v, p. 562) ; Atti dell’ accademia ponte- 
ficia, 1852, xii (the Borghese mosaic) ; Archaeol. Brit., xix, p. 70 
(relief of the malus oculus, repeated by Jahn in Ber. d. sáchs. G., 
1855, taf. iii, 1); Mus. Borb., xv, tav. 27 (so-called monument of 
Scaurus; cp. Mazois, Ruines de Pompéi, pl. 32); Bull. Nap. n. s. 
(1853), i, t. 7 (Dipinti graffiti e bassirilievi pompejant), ii (1854), t. 
9, 20 and 21 (bone statuette) ; Rev. archéol., viii, pl. 169 (gladiatorial 
weapons; cp. p. 147); ix, pl. 183 (reliefs of retiarii); Garrucci, 
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Grafiti dt Pompei, tav. xii (combat between a retiarius and a 
Samnis) ; Stevenson, BdI, 1883, p. 102 (the same); Benndorff- 
Niemann, Reise in Lykien, i (grave of a retiarius). 

The retiarii were the only gladiators who appeared without a 
covering for the head (Suetonius, Claud., 34; Juvenal, viii, 200- 
206). They wore a short tunic (Suetonius, Calig., 30; Juvenal, 
ii, 142; vii, 207) or a simple subligaculum (a short apron above the 
hips), as usually on monuments (in the Mus. Borgh. white). With 
the exception of some bandages round the legs, their defensive arms 
were limited to the broad belly-band (balteus) and a sleeve on: the 
left arm, with a kind of leather or metal shoulder-piece, rising above 
the left shoulder, to supply the place of the shield. This shoulder- 
piece (which is especially large on the Bignor mosaic and looks like 
a wing) was called galerus, as Henzen (Mus. Borgh., p. 113) has 
recognized from the scholiast on Juvenal, viii, 208 (ed. Jahn): 
' galerus est umero impositus gladiatoris ' (cp. BdI, 1853, p. 130). 
So unsuitable a name would certainly arouse suspicion, if it were 
not evidently a technical expression. Garrucci also in later times 
has recognized the galerus in the shoulder-pieces (Buil. Nap., n. s., 
i, p. IOI, 103 tav. 7, where such galeri found in Pompeii are repre- 
sented ; cp. Rev. Archéol., v, 8, pl. 165). On the grave-stone of a 
retiarius named Glaucus (CIL, v, 1, 3466) found at Verona the third 
object by the side of the dagger and trident, which Mommsen was 
unable to explain, is in all probability the galerus. In the passage 
of Juvenal, viii, 207: 


Credamus tunicae, de faucibus aurea cum se 
porrigat et longo jactetur spira galero, 


Garrucci explains spira as a string fastened on one side to the galerus, 
on the other to the rope of the net, so that it fell from the former 
round the breast of the retiarius. Scholiast: [sPrRA] hujusmodi 
aliquid, quo citius sparsum funem vel jactatum retium colligerent. 
According to Meier (De gladiatura romana, p. 30) the spira is rather 
the circular coiled up (Festus, p. 330 M: 'spira—funis nauticus in 
orbem convolutus ’) rope of the net, which the retiarius, when he 
wishes to throw, must guide to the left shoulder on which is the 
galerus ; probably the spira was fastened to the balteus, but in such 
a manner that in case of need it could be detached. 

A head-band, described by Galen, may also have been especially 
or exclusively used by retiarii, who wore no helmet. Galen, De 
fasciis, 32, xviii a, 797: Tò juppduBiov wpoo^aBó» rà xaXoóuera dra 
oUrws óvouá(erat. — ésribelras 0 hro evwpercias xápw év povopaxlacs À xápo 
TOÔ xpdrnua ylyvecOae rìs Kedhadijs éxl wposcowov Twós cunwrwparos 
pe008evouévov *. add’ el pèr edwpercias vera éwidéaro Bpaxéa elva det ravra 
kal é» uéaq TQ ueram TeTaXOa. oŭrw yàp å» Thy éudépecay mpòs 7d [qos 
dwoco(w. The retiarius on a Pompeian relief (Bull. Nap., iv, tav. 1; 
Meier, Glad. rom., p. 29) wears such a band. 

The offensive weapons of the retiarius were in the first place the 
net (jaculum), which in Winckelmann (Mon. ined., 197) appears so 
large as almost entirely to cover the figure of his opponent. It 
also appears in Rev. arch., vol. ix. pl. 183, 2; Archaeol. Brit., xviii, 
p. 203, and Gori, Inscr., iii, p. 99, represented in Bull. Nap., 1853, 
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tav. vii, 12). The reason of its rare occurrence on monuments is 
probably that the retiarii carried it folded together, before they flung 
it (Isidorus, Origines, xvili, 54: ferebat occulte rete). It is not 
probable, as assumed by Meier (p. 32) and Henzen, that the retiarii 
did not always carry the weapon aíter which they were named and 
the clever handling of which must have constituted the chief in- 
terest of the combats in which they took part. If they missed 
their aim they retired, until they had made the net ready for another 
throw and were in a position to attack again; hence the retiarius 
is likened by Artemidorus (Oncirocritica, ii, 3) to a woman «xai 
gvydda xal gera ry Bovdopéry xrAnoidjovcay : cp. Juvenal, viii, 204 ; 
Gloss. Lab., RETIARIUS : &urvooópos C. OurvoBóAos. 

His other weapons were the trident, the tunny-fish harpoon 
(fuscina) and the dagger (Valerius Maximus, i, 7, 8 and most of the 
monuments). The figure in Rev. arch., v, 562, taken by Letronne 
for a dimachaerus is correctly explained by Chabouillet in Rev. arch., 
viii, 416, as a retiarius with dagger and trident: cp. Garrucci, Bull. 
Nap., 1865, p. 134. 

The throwing of the net may have been an old method of fighting, 
represented on an antique paste (Welcker, Alte Denkmāler, 
2, tafel 16, 32) and occurring in the duel between Phrynon and 
Pittacus (Diog. Laért., i, 74; Polyaenus, i, 25; cp. also Diod. 
Sic., xvii, 43, according to whom the Tyrians used tridents and fish- 
ing nets against their Macedonian besiegers). Strabo (xiii, 1, 38, 
p. 600: see Welcker above) has evidently added the trident in his 
account of the duel in order, like the Roman archaeologists (Festus, 
s.v. retiarius), to make this engagement the prototype of the re- 
tiari combats. Whether the gladiatorial net and harpoon were 
really borrowed from fishing or not, such weapons were bound to 
suggest the idea of fishing. (Arnobius, Adv. gentes, vi, 12: cum 
fuscina rex maris, tamquam illi pugnasit gladiatorii obeunda certa- 
minis; Martial, v, 24, 12: aequoreus tridens; Aequoreus, name 
of a retiarius, CIL, x, 1927. One of the galeri found at Pompeii, 
Bull. Nap., 1853, n. s. 1, tav. vii, 2, contains a crab, a dolphin, and 
ananchor). In the joke told by Quintilian (Inst. Orat., vi, 3, 61 : Pedo 
de mirmillone qui retiarium consequebatur nec feriebat, Vivom, 
inquit, capere volt), the only possible method of making sense seems 
to be the conjecture of Leemans (Rev. arch., ix, p. 82: de retiario 
qui mirmillonem, etc.), although even then the joke is very poor. 
The fish, which is said to have been attached to the helmets of the 
Galli and mirmillones, who fought with the retiarii, is also found on 
those of other gladiators (Meier, p. 36, 3). The satirical song of the 
retiarii to the mirmillones : non te peto, piscem peto, quid me fugi ', 
Galle? consists, as observed by Meineke (Progr. des Joachimsth. 
Gymn., 1851), of Ionici a majore. From a similar (perhaps even 
the same) poem may be derived the mode of address (~~ WU - o s -) 
' mortue e' mentioned by Martial, viii, 75, 16: 

hic mihi de multis unus, Lucane, videtur, 
cui merito dici ' mortue Galle’ potest. 
These satirical songs were probably sung with appropriate rhythmi- 
cal movement and to the accompaniment of music. It has been 
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observed that music was played during the combats. But of course 
they could not fight according to time; this would only be possible 
in sham fights. Of these Petronius (36) says: ' processit statim 
scissor et ad symphoniam ita gesticulatus laceravit obsonium, ut 
putares essedarium hydraule cantante pugnare (on the essedarii 
see below). 

From the fact that the retiarii had no covering for the face ( Juve- 
nal, viii, 200) and were most lightly armed, Henzen (p. 113) con- 
cludes that they were the most despised of all the gladiators. Simi- 
lar to them were the 

2. Laquearii, who were armed with a noose instead of a casting-net. 
They are only mentioned in Isidorus, Origines, xviii, 56: ‘ quorum 
pugna erat, fugientes in ludo homines injecto laqueo impeditos con- 
` secutosque prosternere, amictos umbone pelliceo '. According to 
representations (on a gem and a clay-relief in Meier, p. 44) they also 
wore the galerus, but had no other defensive weapons. 

The retiarii also fought in troops (gregatim; Suetonius, Calig., 
30), but evidently never against one another, but against the Galli,? 
murmillones (Valerius Maximus, i, 7, 8; Pedo Albinovanus in Quin- 
tilian, vi, 3, 61), Samnites (who occur as opponents of the retiarii 
especially on the Bignor and Borghese mosaics, and also on that of 
Nennig, whose editor erroneously takes the Samnis for a murmiilo) 
and secutores. The combats of the retiarii with the latter continued 
to a very late date (Meier, p. 22). The opponents of the retiarii 
are also represented by the term (originating in gladiatorial circles) 
contrarete [1.e. contrareliarius) (Henzen, 6174 = Wilmanns, 2616 = 
CIL, vi, 2, 10,180) ; this is also the meaning of > RET written by 
the side of six names of gladiators in CIL, vi, 1, 636 (A.D. 177). 

3. Seeutores. First mentioned in Suetonius, Calig., 30; on 
Victorius’ conjecture in Cicero, ad Att., vii, 14, 2—secutorum for 
scutorum, cp. Meier, p. 19. They were the chief opponents of the 
retiarii (Isidorus, Orig., xviii, 56: ' secutor ab insequendo retiarium 
dictus, del yàp bukei, says Artemidorus, Oneirocr. as above). Their 
arms were sword, shield, visored helmet, and a greave. The latter is 
evident from Philogelos (ed. Eberhard, 87): cxodacrixds drl ris olxlas 
cexovTrwpos coxa AaBuw Ewrater. Agvw dé Twos dwayyel\avros abrQ Th» 
wapovolay rod rarpés, piyas TÒ Sw dor, Eve riy krnuiða. | $0ácarros dè rob 
rarpos airy émorivar, lyw» Th» wepixepadalay BigMor dveylvwoxe, Dio, 
lxxii, 19, says of Commodus when fighting as a secutor : os dpa 
Gowep elxe ba ro xpárovs; schol. Juv. vi, 108: ATTRITUS GALEA : 
apparet eum secutorem fuisse; on the shape of the helmet, see 

eier, p. 25. With this agrees the monument of a certain Urbi- 
cus secutor, poorly reproduced in Muratori, 617, 1, more accurately 
described by Cavedoni (Bdl, 1846, p. 190) and Meier (G/. rom., p. 
21); cp. also 4dl, 1850, p. 125 (lamp from Salona). Isidorus 
(l..c.) gives them ' cuspidem et massam plumbeam ', which is unin- 
telligible; Leemans’ conjecture 'cassidem et magnum clypeum ' 
(Rev. arch., ix, p. 8o) cannot be supported. 

The secutores were armed in exactly the same manner as the 

4. Samnites (according to Meier, p. 14, the oldest class). As 


1 It is hazardous to conclude (with Meler, Wesid. Zische. y 161), from lack of evidence 
that the combats between retiarii and murmiliones ceased in the second century. 
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they are last mentioned by Horace, Meier (pp. 19-25) conjectures 
that later, as the opponents of the retiarii, they received the name 
of secutores, which first occurs under Caligula (Suetonius, Calig., 
30); as opponents of the Thraeces, that of oplomachi. The equip- 
ment of the Samnite soldiers as described by Livy (ix, 40) was some- 
what modified in the case of the gladiators named after them. 
Their characteristic weapons were: the large oblong shield, often 
somewhat concave (Winckelmann, Mon. ined., 199), but which on 
the monuments is only exceptionally (as in Livy's description) 
narrower at the bottom than at the top (so according to O. Hirsch- 
feld's communication in the relief from Cavillargues mentioned in 
the note on ii, 61,1, and in the gravestone described by Gurlitt in 
Antike Denkmäler, Epigr. archáol. Mitth. aus Oesterreich, i, 7; cp. 
thesamei, 100) ; thesleeve on the rightarm common to all gladiators, 
the greave on the left leg, the girdle, the visored helmet (worn also 
by other classes, Meier, p. 18), with crest and very long plume 
(Varro, Ling. Lat., ii, 11), and a short sword. These arms are called 
by Juvenal, vi, 256 : balteus et manicae et cristae crurisque sinistri 
dimidium tegimen. According to Cicero (De Orat., ii, 325: prolusio 
. . . Samnitium, qui vibrant hastas ante pugnam, quibus in pug- 
nando nihil utuntur) they carried lances only in sham fights ; later, 
according to the monuments, perhaps also in serious combat (Meier, 
p. 34) The spongia pectori tegumentum ' (Livy) was dispensed 
with, since as a rule the gladiator's breast was left unprotected 
(Meier, p. 17). Cp. Henzen (p. 107) and the particularly instructive 
representation of the figure of a Samnite from the Campana collec- 
tion (tav. 7,1). According to this Henzen has shown the Samnites 
on the Borghese mosaic as opponents of the retiarii (secutores), just 
as they appear on the Bignor mosaic ; on the other hand, contending 
with Thraeces (oplomachi) in Bartoli, Lucernae sepp., i, 22, Overbeck- 
Mau, Pompeji’, p. 182 (picture on the breastwall of the arena) and 
Boissieu, Inscr. de Lyon, p. 464 (terracotta vase). Other represen- 
tations of Samnites: Guattani, Mon. ined., 1787, tav. 3 (repeated 
in Clarac, Mus. de Sculpt., pl. 866); Bdl, 1850, p. 167; Bursian, 
Zwei Bronzestatuetten aus Avenches in Anzeiger für schweizerische 
Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, 1865, no. 1. 

5. Thraeees. First mentioned in Cicero, Phil., vi, 13; vii, 17; 
Prov. Cons., 9; last in Ausonius, Technopaeg., p. 488 Toll. ; schol. 
Juvenal, viii, 201; Meier, p. 33. They carried the small shield 
(parma), with which they were opposed to the Samnites, who were 
armed with the large shield (scutum). According to Pliny (Nat. 
Hist., xxxiii, 129) the parma was round and somewhat concave : 
* plurimumque refert concava sint (specula) et poculi modo, an 
parmae Thraecidicae’; and so it appears on the monument of 
Scaurus. More frequently, however, it is not round, but square, 
like the scutum ; see e.g. the monuments of the Thraex Priscus 
(Mus. Veron., 444, 2) and of M. Antonius Exochus (Fabretti, Col. 
Traj., 256 = CIL, vi, 10,194). On the monument of a Thraez, 
described by Borghesi (Bull. Nap., i, p. 95) the shield is ' grande e 
ricurvo ' (large and bent round). The payma must also have been 

uare, otherwise Martial (xiv, 213) could not have spoken of it as 

capable of being used as a scutum by a dwarf. Their characteristic 
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offensive weapon was the sica (the national weapon of the Thracians, 
Val. Max., iii, 2, 12), a short curved sword. Corp. Glossar. Latin., 
ed. Goetz and Gundermann, ii, p. 183%: sica Opgxixdy igos 
éxixau més, It is called ‘falx supina’ by Juvenal (viii, 201), and 
boars’ tusks, ‘ dentium sicae,' by Pliny (Nat. Hist., xviii,2). This 
is the shape of the sica on a relief in the amphitheatre of Nimes, 
representing a combat between a Thraex anda Samnis (Pelet, Descr. 
de l'amph. de N., pl. iii, f. r). But more frequently the blade is 
not curved, but forms an angle about halfway down, as on the monu- 
ment of Exochus (Overbeck-Mau, Pompej1*, p. 182), on the trophies 
of gladiatorial weapons in the gladiators’ school at Pompeii (Bull. 
Nap., 1853, tav. vii, 13 and 14; cp. also p. 114). The want of the 
large shield was compensated by a more complete equipment ; 
hence Artemidorus attributes to them rò écxexdoOat rois brdas. 
Like other gladiators, particularly the Samnites (from whom, how- 
ever, they are distinguished by having, in addition to the parma 
and sica, greaves on both legs), they wear the visor and the sleeve 
on the right arm; cp. Henzen, Mus. Borgh., p. 112, Bull. Nap., i, 
p 95. By this the Thraeces on the monument of Scaurus, whom 

azois (Ruines de Pompéi, pl. 32) takes from Samnites, may be 
identified. In Seneca (Quaest. Nat., iv, praef. 8) Haase's emenda- 
tion ' quamvis staturam habeas [Thraecis cum] Thraece compositi ’ 
is impossible; the sense requires something like ' staturam—nani 
cum Thraece compositi '. It was natural that these heavily-armed 
combatants should generally be recruited from men of great stature ; 
but in Petronius (45) : ' unus alicujus flaturae fuit Thraex ', Schef- 
fer's conjecture staturae is to be rejected. On monuments armat 
are also seen with lances and straight swords (Meier, p. 34; Pacho, 
Voyage dans le Cyrénaique, p. 53) ; on the other hand, a scutatus 
with a sica in a Pompeian graffito (Avellino, Osservazioni). In regard 
to this it must be observed that it would be idle to attempt to dis- 
tribute all the representations of gladiators amongst the classes 
known to us. For in the first place they had no regular uniforms, 
but their equipments were undoubtedly subject to countless modi- 
fications that varied according to time and place ; and in the second 
place the representations are certainly not always true. The 
Thraeces also fought with one another (according to the monu- 
ments), and with the muymillones (Meier, p. 33). But their chief 
opponents were the 

6. Oplomachi (the usual form in inscriptions and good MSS. ; 
Meier, p. 22, 4). Lipsius supposed that it was a later name for the 
Samnites (taken from their scutum (5x3ov]). The occurrence of 
Samnis together with oplomachus in the list ZRN, 737 (— CIL, ix, 
466) may be explained by the assumption that the former name for 
the opponents of the retiarii had not yet been superseded by the 
later secutor, whereas the opponents of the Thraeces were already 
called oplomachi (see above). In the Pompeian list (CIL, vi, 2508) 
they appear not only as opponents of the Thraeces, but also of the 
murmillones and dimachaeri (Meier, pp. 22-25). 

7. Galli and 8. Murmillones (apparently the only inscriptional 
form; Meier, p. 35, 1). According to Festus, p. 285 M (murmil- 
lonicum genus armaturae Gallicum est ipsique murmillones ante 
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Galli appellabantur in quorum galeis piscis effigies inerat) the second 
name (derived from the fish poputpos Or popuvdos) also denoted 
the Gallic combatants; both names, however, occur together in 
the list IRN, 737 (— CIL, ix, 466). Certainly, the only other 
place where the Galli are mentioned is the satirical song of the 
retiarii (see above), whereas the murmillones are frequently referrec 
to down to the latest times. Their chief opponents were the re- 
tiarti, also the Thraeces (Meier, p. 37) ; it cannot be concluded with 
certainty from CIG, 2164 (Meier, p. 41) that they fought agains: 
each other. The passages in Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi, 12, 49: 
seque in modum murmillonum opperiens; xxiii, 6, 83: pedites in 
speciem murmillonum contecti) throw no light upon their equip- 
ment. Lipsius, who concluded from them that they were heavily 
armed, identified them with the cruppellarii of the Aeduans, slaves 
intended to serve asgladiators, ' quibus more gentico continuum ferri 
tegimen ' (Tacitus, Ann., iij, 43). Meier, on the other hand, thinks 
that they were lightly armed, and identifies them on a number of 
monuments (pp. 38-42). 

9. Dimachaeri. Artemidorus, Oneirocr. ii, 32 ed. Reif.: 
ĉıuáxaıpos 06 kal Ó Aeyóuevos ópBíjÀas. For the last word (so in V 
[Marcianus 268], in L [Laurentianus 87, 8] dp8/^as) which is evi- 
dently corrupted, Hercher gives popyiitwy; but this is very im- 
probable, since the two classes have nothing in common. con- 
jecture that 8/Aws (veles) is the true reading, and that the corruption 
may have arisen from ó «xai f5^«s (xal in an abbreviated form) 
being written in the margin. ymachero sive assidario in Orelli, 
2584 = Boissieu, Inscr. de Lyon, p. 469). The figure in Mus. Borb., 
viii, pp. 7, 8 has been wrongly explained as a dimachaerus (see p. 


10. Velites. Isidorus, Origines, xviii, 57: velitum pugna erat 
ut ultro citroque tela objectarent ; according to Cicero (Brutus, 78, 
271) they had 'hastae amentatae’ (spears with straps or thongs 
attached); ‘hasta velitaris evolsa corpori hominis (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist., xxviii, 134). In Nonius Marcellus, De Propr. Serm., i, p. 
56 M, ed. Quicherat, p. 57, 1: PETAURISTAE : idem (Varro) de Vita 
Populi Romani lib. ii: ‘nec minus in alio genere sunt ludii vellites 
(ludi velitis, Kraner, Varro De v. p. R., ii, 21, p. 33) Galli, Germani, 
petauristae '. It is clear from Seneca, Apocol.,6: ‘ad xvi lapidem 
natus est a Vienna, Gallus germanus) that in this obscure passagc 
we should write ' Galli germani’. Can ‘Galli germani ', no doubt a 
popular expression, mean real Gallic tumblers as opposed to the 
gladiators called Gali ? (cp. the Programm Acad. Aib. Regimont. 
1873, v, p. 3). Ovid, Ibis, 45: utque petit primo plenum flaventis 
harenae nondum calfacti velitis hasta solum ; cp. Cicero, Orator, 
ii, 78, 316 and Marquardt, StV, iii*, 562, 2. Perhaps also the 
' veles bonu ' sub vitem qui subicit hastas (Lucilius, ed. Gerlach, 
fr. inc. 44 ; cp. Festus, p. 310, Paul., p. 328 ed. O. M.) is a gladiator. 
Spears are to be seen on the gladiatorial trophies of Pompeii (Bull. 
Nafp., 1853, p. 115) and on graffiti. 

II. Provoeatores (Cicero, Pro Sextio, 64). The monument of a 
certain Anicetus provocator (Henzen, 6173 — CIL, vi, 10,183) ex- 
hibits, according to Meier's description (BdI, 1884, p. 158) a gla- 
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diator equipped with scutum, sword, and greave (the Samnite accou- 
trement). On the other hand, in Garrucci (p. 13) there is an in- 
scription: Mansuetus provocator victor Veneri parmam feret 
(unless we should read palmam ; cp. Garrucci, BdI, 1865, p. 79). 
From the inscription of a prov(ocator spat(arius) (= CIL, vi, 7659) 
Garrucci assumes a special class of provocatores, who were armed 
with the ' gladii minores, quos spatas vocant ' (Vegetius, De re mil., 
ii, 15). Wilmanns (E. I., 2609, 1) and Meier (BdI, 1884, p. 158 
note) consider ' spat.’ to be a mistake for ' spect ’. 

12. Essedaril (Cicero, Ad Fam., vii, 10), probably introduced 
by Caesar. No doubt they imitated as closely as possible the 
British fighters in chariots, thus described by Caesar (De Bell. 
Gall., iv, 33) : mobilitatem equitum, stabilitatem peditum in prae- 
lis praestant; ac tantum usu quotidiano et exercitio efficiunt ut 
in declivi ac praecipiti loco incitatos equos sustinere, et brevi moderari 
ac flectere, et per temonem percurrere et in jugo insistere et inde se in 
currus citissime recipere consueverint. Burmannquotesthis passage 
and Seneca, Epp., 29, on Petronius, 36: ita gesticulatus laceravit 
obsonium, ut putares essedarium hydraule cantante pugnare, from 
which it is clear that the essedarii sometimes carried out their artistic 
movements in musical time. Lipsius (Satuyn., ii, 12) rightly con- 
cluded from Suetonius (Calig., 35), where the essedarius Porius sets 
his slaves free ' ob prosperam pugnam ', that on every chariot (as 
amongst the Britons) there was a driver as well as the combatant. 
The mention of a ' mulier essedaria' in Petronius (45) cannot be 
accidental. The essedarii may have come especially into vogue as 
the result of the wars in Britain under Claudius and Nero; British 
women appear to have frequently taken part in battle (Tacitus, 
Ann., xiv, 35): Boudicca, curra filias prae se vehens—solitum 
quidem Britannis feminarum ductu bellare testabatur).  Esse- 
(darius) in the list CIL, ix, 466. Inscription on an essedarius named 
M. Bostorius in Garrucci, Graffiti, p. 66; CIL, vi, 631; cp. Meier, 
Gl. rom., p. 43. 

I3. Equites. ‘Equi gladiatorum’ are mentioned in Cicero 
(Pro Sestio, 59, 126) ; IRN, 736 = CIL, ix, 465; eq. vet. lud. mag. 
(CIL, vi, 10,167) ; Artemidorus, /.c. ; Galen, De Comp. med. p. gen., 
iii, 2 ed. Kuchn, xiii, p. 601: @Oeacduevos yáp Twa povoudywy Tw 
ka\ounévww imréwy. Isidorus (Origines, xviii, 53): genera gladia- 
torum plura, quorum primus ludus equestrium. duo enim equites 
praecedentibus prius signis militaribus, unus a porta orientis alter 
ab occidentis procedebant in equis albis cum aureis galeis minoribus 
et habilioribus armis, sicque atroci perseverantia pro virtute sua 
inibant pugnam. The horsemen fighting with one another on the 
monument of Scaurus have long coats of mail, small round shields, 
brassards on the right arm, tunics, visor-helmets, and spears; cp. 
also Meier in Westd. Zeitschrift, i, 165. 

14. Andabatae. Occurs in Cicero (Ad Fam., vii, 10); also the 
title of one of Varro's satires (Petronius, ed. Bücheler?*, p. 165). 
From the gloss in Mai (Class. Auct., vii, 551) : andabetae gens quae- 
dam and the mention of d»dpaSdra: (dydaBdrac?) amongst the 
legionary soldiers in Lydas (De Magistratibus, i, 46) Meier conjectures 
that they were gladiators who, like the Samnites, Galli, and Thraeces 
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appeared in their national armour. Nothing further is known of 
them except that they fought without being able to see, i.e. they 

bably wore a visor without eye-holes (Jerome, Adv. Jovin., i, 
37, Adv. Helvid., 3, p. 34, Contra Rufin., 3, p. IOIA ; cp. the ‘ combat 
à l’aveuglette’ in Lacroix, Meurs, etc., au moyen âge, p. 236). 
Lipsius (Sat.,ii, 12) without reason took them for horsemen, chiefly 
because, according to Artemidorus (/.c.) the txxeés means yuvaixa . . . 
préras oók fxovcay; but it is quite inadmissible to conclude from 
this, not only that the horsemen could not see, but that the andabatae 
and equites were identical. Turnebus (Ad»., ii, 20) with as little 
reason identified andabates with the Greek dra8árss, according to 
which he fought from a chariot. What Orelli (2569) says is correct. 
They are rarely mentioned on inscriptions or monuments, and by no 
writer of the imperial period (Jerome probably only draws from 
Varro) ; so perhaps this method of fighting fell into disuse at the 
end of the republic. 

I5. Paegniarii. Orelli, 2566 = CIL, vi, 631 (inscription of the 
colleg. Silvani) and Henzen, 6176 — CIL, vi, 10,168 (a ' paegniarius 
ludi magni’, who lived to nearly 100); Wilmanns, E.I., 2617; 
CIL, vi, 10,182. Suetonius, Calig., 26, ed. Roth: tabidis feris 
vilissimos senioque confectos gladiatores, *quoque paegniaris patres 
familiarum notos sed insignis debilitate aliqua obiciebat (cod. Mem. 
pegniares, other codd. pegmares, for which Scutilli (De coll. glad.] 
and Marini (Iscr. alb., p. 12] had already conjectured paegniarios). 
That they were dwarfs, as conjectured by Cavedoni (BdI, 1846, 
P. 191) is improbable. Perhaps they carried arma lusoria (arms 
incapable of causing death). The mosaic found at Nennig repre- 
sents a fight between two paegniarii ; they are protecting themselves 
with small shields, and carry in the left. hand a staff bent round at 
the top with a large knob, in therighta whip. Meier (Westd. Ztschr., 
i, 157) believes that they appeared at the midday interval, according 
to Seneca (Epp., 7): casu in meridianum spectaculum incidi lusus 
exspectans et sales et aliquid laxamenti, and Tertullian (4d Nat., 
i, 10 = Apolog., 15) risimus et meridiani ludi de deis lusum (? a 
pantomime). The assumption of Henzen (Mus. Borgh., p. 117) that 
meridiani was the name of a special class of gladiators, is based on 
an inscription (Orelli, 2587 — Gruter, 335, 4) which is not genuine. 
Other classes of gladiators are erroneously assumed or at least cannot 
be certainly shown to have existed. The manicarii in the colleg. 
Silvani (CIL, vi, 631) are not gladiators but makers of brassards, 
which is the less remarkable, as an unctor was also a member of this 
collegium. The velarii who drew up and pulled to the awning of 
the amphitheatre may also have belonged to the gladiatorial ‘ fami- 
lies" (the whole troop of gladiators under one trainer was often 
called familia) : Orelli, 2569, Ind. p. 189; Herzog, Gail. Narb. 
App. 315 (Antipolis = CIG, 6776) :’AvriwoNts xal ol woNiras TÒ yerixòv 
por[ouáxw»] xal oteAapl[w»] . . . 

16. Selssores. Only in the list IRN, 737 = CIL, ix, 466, where 
a Marcus Caecilius scisso(r) is mentioned, as a tivo, killed or dead 
(Meier, p. 43, 2). 


17. Sagittaril. IRN, 737 — CIL, ix, 466. Meier concludes from : 


the following passages that not only those who fought with wild 
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beasts, but also gladiators proper used bow and arrows: Persius 
(iv, 42): caedimus inque vicem praebemus crura sagittis—ilia 
subter caecum vulnus habes, sed lato balteus auro praetegit; cp. 
schol. Nuz, 171: corpora praebemus plagis, ut saepe sagittis, 
quem (codd. cum) populus manicas deposuisse vetat (i.e., quem 
populus non mittit). In the latter passage gladiators may be meant, 
whose death was demanded by the people, and who were obliged 
to serve as targets for archers. In the former caedimus leads to the 
assumption that gladiators differently equipped (? horsemen) were 
matched with the archers. 

Gladiators might be skilled in more than one mode of fighting. 
Boissieu, Inscr. de Lyon, p. 469 — Muratori, 613, 3: dymachaero 
sive assidario p. vii rv(di)i; Martial, v, 25, 11 :— 

Hermes belligera superbus hasta, 

Hermes aequoreo minax tridente, 

Hermes casside languida timendus. 
Hermes was a veles and a retiarius : the third class cannot be defined 
with certainty. 

Venatores. To these belonged the taurvocentae and faurarii (IRN, 
2378 = CIL, x, 1074) ; the same inscription mentions succursores 
and pontaris (? contarii from xorrós; cp. korrpokvrmyécvor, CIG, 
3422). Succursores P obably, like successores (a successor Augusti 
in IRN, 4785 — CIL, ix, 2369), appear to have been persons who 
irritated the bull and then took to flight (Henzen, Mon. Borgh., p. 
I51). On monuments the figures of men badly armed or quite un- 
armed are probably condemned criminals (bestiarii), the well- 
equipped trained venatores, whose chief armament was the manica. 
Fronto, Ad M. Caesarem epp., v,23: consul populi Romani posita 
praetexta manicam induit, leonem inter juvenes quinquatribus 
percussit populo Romano spectante. Whereupon Marcus inquires : 
quando id factum et an Romae ? num illud dicis in Albano factum 
sub Domitiano? In Juvenal, iv, 99: cominus ursos figebat—nudus 
arena venator, nudus = wearing nothing but the simple tunica. 
Well-armed venatores may be seen in Bartoli, Pitt. antiche, ii, 27, 
especially on the Torlonia relief (see above, p. 168), where Henzen's 
(Mus. Borgh., p. 117; cp. AdI, 1841, p. 15) recognition of a Parthian 
equipment receives additional support from the fact that the Par- 
thians were experts at shooting wild animals with arrows: Tiri- 
dates distinguished himself in this manner (Dio, lxiii, 3), and Com- 
modus took lessons in archery from Parthians, in javelin-throwing 
from Moors (Herodian, i, 15). A venator on horseback, pursuing a 
deer in flight, already wounded by a spear, in Garrucci, Graff., pl. 
xiv, 5 (cp. p. 74); mounted venatores on contorniates (Sabatier, 
Descr. gén. des c., pl. iv, 1 and pl. ix). Slings as weapons of vena- 
tores (P. J. Meier, in Bonner Jahrbücher, lxi, p. 111). On the whole 
they appeared variously equipped, sometimes without any defensive 
weapons, only armed with a hunting spear (Bull. Nap., iv, tav. 1). 
Yet venatores appears to have been the general name for all who 


1 [An elegy on a ' nut-tree' sometimes ascribed to Ovid (printed in Báhrens, Poetae 
a i, 90). Itis probably not by him, but at any ratezbelongs;to the Augus- 
an R. 


che facevano uso di brache ed erano muniti completamente d'ar- 
Desi da caccia', the heavily (in Samnite fashion) armed Provocatores, 
is at once arbitrary and improbable. 


XXX. On THE ANIMALS USED FOR THE ROMAN VENATIONES 
(Vol. II, p. 62.) 


OF the treatises on this subject with which I am acquainted the 
most complete, best arranged and most instructive (in spite of 
errors in detail) is that of Mongez, Mémoire suy les animaux promenés 
ou tués dans les cirques in Mémoires de l'Institut, tom. x (1833), pp. 
360-460. In the following Survey I have as far as possible pre- 
Served the chronological order and discussed the animals in the 
order in which they became known at Rome or are mentioned by 
ancient writers. Three periods may be distinguished. 

a. From the introduction of the venationes to the games of 
Scaurus (186-58 B.C.). 

Elephants. The Romans first became acquainted with ele. 
Phants in the war in Lucania against Pyrrhus, whence they 
were popularly called ‘ Lucanian oxen’, an expression first 
Occurring in Plautus (Marcellinus, Chronic. ad a. 496 p. C.: 
India Anastasio principi elephantem, quem Plautus poeta noster 


misit; L. Miller in Rhein. Mus., Xxi, p. 299), and last used by the 
Christian writer Claudianus Mamertus in the fifth century (i5. in 
N. Jahrb. f. Phii., 1886, p. 39r). They were first exhibited in Rome 
at the triumph of Manius Curius Dentatus (275 b.c. > Seneca, De 
Brevitate Vitae, xiii, 3). Lucius Caecilius Metellus, the victor over 
the inians, who triumphed 250 B.C., caused 120 (or 140 or 
142) elephants to be driven into the circus ; according to Verrius 
they were killed, according to other authorities, not (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist., viii, 16 ; Seneca, De Brev. Vit., 13, 8. A coin of the gens 


first made to fight in Rome 99 and 79 B.c. against bulls (Pliny, Zc. ; 
Gran. Licinian., xxxi). Pompey, who first rode in a chariot drawn 
by el hants, at his African triumph in 81 s.c. (Pliny, ib., viii, 4; 
according to Plutarch, Vit. Pom +» 14, 3, however, the gate being 
too narrow, he was obliged to use horses), was also the first to set 
them fighting (20, 17, Or 18 of them) with men (at the dedication 
of his theatre, 55 B.C., Seneca, id. ; Pliny, ib.; Dio, Xxxix, 38; 


Under the empire, when elephants were Chiefly used for drawing 
imperial triumphal and processional chariots (also for heavy loads, 
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bull, Lib. Spect., 17) ; one (against a rhinoceros) in A.D. 5 (Dio, lv, 
27) ; Commodus killed two (Dio, Ixxii, 10) ; one waskilled in 202 (Dio, 
Ixxvi, I) ; one in 212 (Dio, lxxvii, 16) ; one in 218 (Dio, lxxix, 9). 
On coins of Titus, Antoninus Pius, Commodus, Severus, of the years 
80, 149, 185, 197 the elephant appears dressed in a coat of mail 
resembling net-work. A coin of Gordian, representing an elephant 
(accompanied by a mahout) fighting against a bull in the amphi- 
theatre, is repeated on a contorniate (Sabatier, Descr. gén., t. viii, 
II). 

African wild animals (Africanae, Onpla A«fvxd, i.e. various species 
of the genus Felis, especially spotted, such as panthers and leopards, 
which the Romans, according to Brehm, Illustr. Thierl., i, 257, 
rightly regarded as two distinct species; the name leopardus first 
occurs in the Scriptores historiae Augustae ; see Mongez, p. 379, and 
cf. Keller, Thiere d. kl. Alterth., p. 144) were seen at Rome as early 
as the first venatio, 186 B.c. (Livy, xxxix, 22), and (63 in number) 
ata second in 169 B.c. (Livy, xliv, 18). The tribune Gnaeus Aufidius 
(according to Pighi, Ann., iii, p. 106, probably in 140 B.C.) contrary 
to an old decree of the senate, exceptionally allowed their intro- 
duction. During his aedileship Scaurus exhibited 150, all spotted ; 
Pompey 410; Publius Servilius, when praetor in 25 B.c., 3oo (Dio, 
xiii, 27); Augustus 420 (Pliny, Nat. Hist., viii, 64), according to 
Dio, at the dedication of the theatre of Marcellus (13 B.c.), as many 
as 600 at once (Dio, liv, 26), altogether some 3500 during his reign 
(Mon. Ancyr.) ; Caligula 400 at the dedication of the temple of 
Augustus A.D. 37 (Dio, lix, 7) ; Claudius, A.D. 41, 300 (Dio, lx, 7). 
These were the most commonly used of the non-European animals 
at venationes, in Rome and in the municipia (at Verona, Pliny, 
Epp., vi, 34; Allifae, IRN, 4768 — CIL, ix, 2350). 

Hyaenas. Only mentioned once (Gordiani Tres, 33: belbi, 
id est, hyaenae decem) ; cp. Edict. Diocl., viii, 19, 59: pellis hyaenae 
infecta. . . confecta. They seem to have been little suited for 
venationes. 

Lions. Exhibited at the first venatio of M. Fulvius (Livy /.c.), 
but probably without fighting ; Quintus Scaevola (consul B.c. 95) 
during his acdileship first gave a fight with a number of lions, 
even these being probably chained up; they were first let loose in 
the circus by Sulla at a show given by him during his praetorship ; 
javelin-throwers were obtained from King Bocchus to fight with 
them (Pliny, Nat. Hist., viii, 53; Seneca, De Brev. Vit., xiii, 6). 
According to Pliny these were roo lions with manes (jwbati), also 
distinguished elsewhere (e.g. Vit. Prob., 19) from the rest; Mongez 
(p. 390) conjectures that only those with manes were real lions, the 
others being Indian leopards (chasseur des Indes: Felis jubata 
Linn.. However, there is a maneless kind of lion in India, in 
Gujrat (Felis leo Goojratensis ; Oken, Allg. Naturgesch., vii, 2, p. 
1658; Brehm, Illustr. Thierl., i, 213): it is also found in other 
parts of India, and perhaps the south Persian is to be included in 
this variety, which may have been commoner in antiquity than at 
the present day. Pompey exhibited 600 in the circus, 325 of them 
with manes (according to Dio, xxxix, 38; Plutarch, Pomp., 52, 
gives only 507) ; Caesar 400 (Pliny, J.c.) ; Augustus, at the 
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tion of the temple of Mars Ultor (2 B.c.) 200 (Dio, lv, 10) ; Germani- 
cus (A.D. 12) 200 (Dio, lvi, 27) ; Nero (A.D. 56) 300 (Dio, lxi, 9). 
Hadrian (Vita, 18) is said to have frequently provided 10o lions for 
the circus; in the year 118 on his birthday, 100 lions and 100 lion- 
esses (Dio, lxix, 8). Antoninus Pius (Vita, 10) also exhibited 1oo 
lions at once, probably at the secular games celebrated with great 
magnificence in the year goo of the city (A.D. 147; Victor, Caes., 
15), and in like manner Marcus Aurelius (Eutropius, viii, 14; cp. 
Eusebius, Chron., 181). Commodus is said to have slain the same 
number at a single show (Herodian, i, 15; Ammianus Marcellinus, 
xxxi, 10, 19). Probus (Vita, 19) caused Ioo maned lions, whose 
roaring was like thunder, and 100 lionesses, to be slain in the amphi- 
theatre. 

Ostriches. Exhibited at the first venationes in the circus. Plau- 
tus, Persa, ij, 2, 17: vola curriculo. istuc (?) marinus passer per 
circum solet. Commodus shot them as they were running with 
arrows, the points of which were crescent-shaped (Herodian, i, 15, 5; 
cp. Dio, lxxii, 20). The first Gordian, when aedile (V:/., i, 3), at his 
sixth show exhibited 300 Moorish ostriches dyed red (in the inscrip- 
tion CIL, x, 3704: venatione pass., denis bestis et iiii feris dent., 
pass. is not to be taken with Lipsius for passerum, but = passiva, 
t.e. promiscua; Mommsen, Mitth. d. arch. Inst., 1888, p. 82). Trained 
Cranes are the only other birds which are mentioned in connexion 
with venationes (Dio, Ixvi, 25). Parrots and other rare birds were, 
however, used at exhibitions, probably also to adorn the forum on 
the occasion of the spectacles (Varro, R.R., iii, 9, 7: gallinae rusticae 
. . - in ornatibus publicis poni solent cum psittacis et merulis albis, 
item aliis id genus rebus inusitatis). 

As far as we know, these were the only non-European animals 
used in venationes before the aedileship of Scaurus. Of European 
animals, the following are mentioned :— 

Bears. From Lucania (Varro, L.L., v, 100; Martial, Spect., 8; 
Galen, De alimentor. facultatibus, iii, 2 ed. Kuehn, vi, 666: i» 
Aevavig 82 rijs "IraMas Trò peračó rws bx re kal avós ; ? Petronius, 
66: ursina. . . ipsum aprum sapit). From Apulia (Symmachus, 
Epp., x, 13 and 15). From Dalmatia (ib.,x, 20). Caledonius ursus 

Spect., 7, 3). Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus when curule 
aedile (B. C. 61), first exhibited 100 Numidian bears. There can be 
no doubt that bears were found in Numidia; this is attested by 
numerous passages in ancient writers (Herodotus, iv, 191; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist., vii, 131 ; Martial, i, 104, 5; Juvenal, iv, 99; Dio, liii, 
27, etc.), and also by the fact that Charlemagne received a bear from 
that country (Monach. Gall., Gesta Karoli, iii, 8. Shaw (Voyages, 
1723, i, 323) says that the bear is found in Barbary, cp. Oken, 
Allgemeine Naturgeschichte, vii, 2, p. 1670; Brehm, I Td Thierl., 
i, 580, doubts this. Cp. on the other hand Keller, Thiere d. klass. 
Ai, P- 365, 3; and on the diffusion of the bear in Spain, Gaul, 

y, Noricum, Pannonia, Thrace, northern Greece, anterior 
Asia, ib., p. 106. As early as 169 B.C. 40 bears were exhibited (Livy, 
xliv, 18) ; in later times, their number equalled or exceeded that 
of the 4 fricanae bestiae. Thus, Publius Servilius during his praetor- 
ship (25 B.C.) exhibited 300 bears (Dio, liii, 27) ; Caligula 400 (Dio, 
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lix, 7); Nero 400 (Dio, lxi, 9). Commodus slew roo (Dio, lxxii, 
18); the first Gordian (V+é., 3) exhibited on one day 1000 together 
with 100 Africanae bestiae; Probus 300 (Vit., 19). Minturnae 
(CIL, x, 6012), A.D. 249: cum ursis ii (et ?) herban. 

Bulls. Very frequently mentioned ; as early as 79 B.C. fighting 
with elephants (so often, e.g. Martial, Spect., 17), later in particular 
with men. "Varro, R.R., iii, 5, 3: ostium habere (ornithona opor- 
tet) humile et angustum et potissimum ejus generis quod cochleam 
appellant, ut solet esse in cavea in qua tauri pugnare solent. The 
numbers are not given as a rule, since they were evidently too com- 
mon. Theodosius is said to have forbidden bull-fights at Rome 
(Prudentius, Adv. Symmachum, ii, 1122). Zebus. First men- 
tioned at one of Nero's shows : Vidimus et tauros quibus aut cervice 
levata deformis scapulis torus eminet (Calpurnius, EcL, vii, 60); 
carici quoque in parte Asiae foedi visu tubere super armos a cervici- 
bus eminente (Pliny, Nat. Hist., viii, 45). They were especially 
common in Cyprus (Kumpio 8óes, tauri Cypriaci; Keller, pp. 66- 
72, who wrongly put the show described by Calpurnius in the reign 
of Carinus). 

Boars. Martial, v, 65, 10: quod tua Maenalios collocat hasta 
sues? Tamed: ib., i, 104, 6: et quantum Calydon tulisse fertur, 
paret purpureis T capristis. At the decennalia of Severus (a.D. 
202) 60 boars had to fight with one another (Dio, Ixxvi, 1); 150 
boars (Gord. Tres, 3); 1000 (Probus, 19). 

Wild and tame animals of various kinds, included under the 
general title of animalia herbatica (Vit. Probi, 19; Bdl, 1859, p. 
51 = CIL, viii, 7969 [Rusicade] venat. vari gen. dentatar. ferar. 
et [man]suet. item herbat). The same are meant by herbanae 
(Mommsen, IRN, 4063 = CIL, x, 6012; cp. Henzen, AdI, xxv, 
118), herbariae (CIL, x, 7295 [Panormus] . . . omni genere herbaria- 
rum et numerosas orientales ; pp. herbariarum, Henzen, 6177 — CIL, 
vi, 10,209). Varro (R.R., iii, 13) describes the preserves of Quintus 
Hortensius on his Laurentine estate, where at a blast of the horn 
' tanta circumfluxit nos cervorum aprorum et ceterorum quadrupe- 
dum multitudo, ut non minus formosum mihi visum sit spectaculum 
quam in circo maximo aedilium sine Africanis bestiis cum fiunt 
venationes ; Plautus, Persa, iii, 3, 30: citius extemplo a foro fugiunt 
quam ex porta ludis quum emissust lepus; Ovid, Metam., xi, 25: 
structoque utrinque theatro ut matutina cervus periturus harena. 
Such animals were especially baited at the Floralia (Ovid, Fasti, v, 
371: imbelles capreae sollicitusque lepus); foxes at the Cerialia 
(cp. Preller, RM, ii*, 43). Augustine, De Civ. Dei, x, 35,57: canem 
currentem post leporem jam non specto cum in circo fit. 

Of course they were also often seen in large numbers in the vena- 
tiones of the imperial period (Gordiani Tres, 3: cervi palmati ducenti 
mixtis Britannis). In the latest as well as the earliest times, the 
venationes appear to have been again chiefly supplied with such 
animals as were more readily obtainable and were less dangerous ; 
at least they are particularly frequent on diptychs (so also Millin, 
Voy. d. l. midi, p. 100, pl. xxiv, 3 and Bal, 1851, p. 92) and con- 
torniates (Morelli, Thes., vol. iii, p. 1, tab. 33, 19 [vol. i, p. 335], vol. 
iii, p. ii, tab. 18, 19 (vol. ii, 79] ; other venationes (ib., tab. 20 and 49). 
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All these European animals were also common at the games of 
the municipia (bulls and boars, e.g. in the Pompeian relief, Bull. 
Nap., iv, tav. 1). 

b. From the games of Scaurus to the dedication of the Theatre of 
Marcellus (58-11 B.c.). 

Egyptian animals. First exhibited in Rome by Marcus Aemilius 
Scaurus, when curule aedile, at his famous shows (58 B.c.). They 
may have been procured by him during his inroad upon the country 
jo the Nabataeans in Petra (Mommsen, Rom. M ünzw., p. 627, note 
468). 

The Hippopotamus, then exhibited for the first time, (Pliny, Nat. 
hist., viii, 96; Ammian. Marcel., xxii, 15, 21) was probably first 
killed at the celebration of Augustus’ Egyptian triumph (29 B.c. ; 
Dio, li, 23; Mongez, p. 428). Of course it was rarely seen, even in 
VA tibus times; one occasion was the games of Nero described by 

purnius (Ecl., vii, 66). Several are said to have been exhibited 
at the shows given by Antoninus Pius (Vita, 10), and Elagabalus 
owned some (Vita, 28). There was one at Rome during the reign 
of the third Gordian (Vita, 33). 

The Crocodile also was exhibited for the first time in Rome by 
Scaurus; five of them, together with the hippopotamus, were kept 
in a reservoir dug for the purpose (Pliny, /.c.). At the dedication 
festival of the temple of Mars Ultor (2 B.c.) Augustus had the circus 
Flaminius flooded and 36 crocodiles killed (Dio, lv, 10). Strabo 
(xvii, I, 44, p. 815 C) seems to be describing a different show. By 
the side of the reservoir was a stand, on which the crocodiles could 
bask in the sun. Some Tentyrites (men from Tentyra) pulled them 
up with nets from the water and let them down again; these men 
mingled freely with the animals without being injured. Domitian 
also exhibited crocodiles (a.D. 90; Martial, v, 65, 13: saepe licet 
Graiae numeretur belua Lernae, improba Niliacis quid facit hydra 
feris ?), as did Antoninus Pius (Vita, 10) ; Elagabalus had one (Vita, 
28); Symmachus intended to exhibit several at his shows, but they 
all died (Epp., vi, 43; ix, 132). 

The first Rhinoceros was seen in Rome at the games given by 
Pompey (55 B.c.; Pliny, Nat. Hist., viii, 71). Lucilius had already 
heard of it (Sat., 3, 21: dente adverso eminulo hic est, rhinoceros 
velut Aethiops). A rhinoceros was first killed by order of Augustus 
(29 B.C. ; Dio, li, 23), after it had been exhibited in the septa (Sue- 
tonius, Aug., 43). A rhinoceros fought with an elephant (A.D. 5; 
Dio, lv, 27). Strabo, who describes the fight (p. 775), had seen it 
himself. Pliny (/.c.) saystheone-horned species had been often seen. 
Domitian was perhaps the first to exhibit the two-horned rhinoceros 
(Martial, Spect., 22 ed. Friedlander) ; it is immortalized on his 
coins (Eckhel, vi, 393). Pausanias (ix, 21, 2) also saw one at Rome ; 
it was called the Ethiopian bull. Commodus is said to have slain 
several (Dio, lxxii, 10) ; Caracalla had one killed (#b., lxxvii, 6) ; 
Elagabalus possessed one (Vita, 28). One was exhibited at the secu- 
lar games of Philip the Arabian (Gordian. tert. Vita, 33). 

The Chama from Gaul (Gallic rufius) was first seen at the games 
of Pompey ; it was shaped like a wolf and spotted like a pard (Pliny, 
Nat. Hist., viii, 70) ; also called by the Romans lupus cervarius (ib., 
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84). It is the lynx (loup-cervier of the French). Cp. Mongez, p. 
401, who quotes the following from Tbevet, Cossnographie du Levant : 
' Les loup-cerviers sont trop plus cruelz que ceux dont nous avons 
maintenant parlé, et de cette espéce on en vit un en France, n'y ha 
pas long temps; lequel sortant de la forest d'Orléans, au pays de 
Berry, l'an 1548, dévora plusiers personnes. It is now extinct in 
France. Probably Caesar had sent this animal to Pompey from 
Gaul. Edict. Diocl., viii, 35: pellis lupicervarii infecta . . . con- 
fecta. 

Lastly, at these games there was seen for the first and apparently 
the only time the Ethiopian Cepus (Pliny, viii, 70), a sort of ape with 
a tail (Aristotle, Hist. Anim., ii, 8), according to Mongez (pp. 402— 
404) belonging to the class ' des singes-macaques habitans de 
Guinée et de l'intérieur de l'Afrique ': since Pliny says that their 
hands and feet are very like those of human beings, Keller (Thiere 
des class. Alterth., p. 16) thinks they may be gorillas. 

The Giraffe was first exhibited by Caesar at the triumphal games 
(46 B.c.; Dio, xliii, 23; Pliny, Nat. Hist., viii, 69). It is spoken 
of by Varro (L.L., v, 20: Alexandrea camelopardalis nuper adducta) 
and Horace (Epp., ii, 1, 194). Pliny says that the animal, which 
the Greeks and Romans called camelopardalis, or wild sheep (ovis 
fera, no doubt a popular name), was known to the Ethiopians as 
nabun. On the Palestrina mosaic Náfgovs and KapnAowdpdakts are 
different but similar animals (Barthélemy, Mos. de Palestrina, p. 
40) Cp. Brandt, Bull. de l'ac. imp. de St.-Pétersbourg, 1860, t. i, 
P. 353: Is the Nabus of Pliny identical with his camelopardalis ? 
Ihe Arabic name is zaráfa (the lovely); modern Greck fopd¢ss ; 
in Albertus Magnus, seraph. See Mongez, pp. 413 and 418, who (pp. 
411—422) has given the most complete collection of the statements 
of ancient and modern writers on the giraffe with which I am ac- 
quainted ; cp. also Jahn, Columbar. der Villa Pamfili, p. 45). The 
first description of it by an eye-witness, subsequent to the Augustan 
age, is that of Pausanias, who saw one in Rome and calls it the Indian 
camel (ix, 21, 3); Florentinus, who is said to have lived under 
Macrinus, next saw one there (Geopon., xvi, 22) and Dio (lxxii, 10) 
who saw one slain by Commodus. Under the third Gordian there 
were ten at Rome, which were led in procession at the secular games 
of Philip the Arabian (A.D. 247; Gordian. III., 33) ; some also took 
part in Aurelian's triumph over Zenobia (A.D. 278; Vit. Aurel., 
33); two were sent from India in 496 to Theodosius (Marcellinus 
Comes, Chron. of the year). Ancient representations of the giraffe 
in Jahn as above (taf. i, 1 and Bal, 1858, p. 125: sarcophagus with 
the Indian triumph of Bacchus; cp. p. 173; 4dl, 1863, p. 375; 
Mon. d. I., vi and vii, tav. 8o). 

c. From the dedication of the theatre of Marcellus (11 B.C.) to 
the latest times. 

The Tiger was first seen at Rome during the reign of Augustus. 
Varro (L.L., v, 20) declared that it was impossible to capture it 
alive, although Scleucus I, towards the end of the fourth century, 
had already presented one to the Athenians, mentioned by Philemon 
and Alexis in Athenaeus (xiii, p. 590); cp. Ausland, 1860, p. 833 

(Der Tiger im Alterthum). According to Dio (liv, 9) the first tigers 
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were presented to Augustus by an Indian embassy, which met him 
on the island of Samos (19 B.c.) ; according to Pliny (Nat. Hist., 
viii, 65) he exhibited the first tiger at Rome on the 4th of May, 11 
B.C., at the dedication of the theatre of Marcellus ; it was tame and 
kept in a cage. Claudius exhibited four. A tame tiger also men- 
tioned in Martial(Sp.,18; i, 104, 1-3). Domitian presented a large 
number of tigers (probably at the shows given to celebrate the Sar- 
matian triumph, at the beginning of the year 93; cp. Martial, viii, 
26 ed. Friedlànder) ; so also Antoninus Pius (Vita, 10); ten were 
slain at a show given by Septimius Severus in 203 (Dio, Ixxvi, 7). 
At the wedding of Elagabalus (A.D. 218) (who, attired as Bacchus 
drove teams of deer, lions and tigers, Vita, 28) 51 tigers are said to 
have been killed (Dio, Ixxix, 9). Gordian III possessed ten (Vita, 
33); Aurelian, four (Vita, 33). 

In addition to the above, the following animals are mentioned as 
having been exhibited in Rome during the imperial period at the 
venaliones or on other occasions. 

The Bubalus, at the shows of Domitian. According to Pliny 
(Nat. Hist., viii, 38) the ignorant vulgar (' imperitum volgus ") gave 
this Greek name of the antelope to the aurochs (urus, Bos urus, 
primigenius), and the confusion was kept up: ' when buffaloes made 
their appearance in Italy under the Lombards, the name was ready 
to hand ' (Hehn, Cuiturpfl.*, p. 502). Also, the other wild ox found 
in Germany, the Bison (a name borrowed from the Germanic wisand 
by the Greeks and Romans), Bos bison (first occurs in Seneca, 
Hippol.,65: villosi . . . bisonteslatisque feri cornibus uri). Tame, in 
Martial (Spect., 23, 5 ; i, 104, 8: turpes esseda quod trahunt bison- 
tes) ; Mongez, p. 433; also Calpurnius (£cl., iii, 61) and at the games 
of Severus in 202 (Dio, Ixxvi, 1) ; accurately described in Mongez, 
p. 450. Pausanias calls these animals, elsewhere called Bées 
dypo (Keller, Thiere des cl. Alt., p. 53), ' Paeonian bulls ' (they were 
especially common in Paeonia), and describes in detail the method 
of hunting them (x, 13, 2) ; he saw one in Rome (ix, 21, 3). At tho 
present time this animal, ' the largest of the mammalia of conti- 
nental Europe ', is only found in the primeval forest of Bialowicza 
in the Russian province of Grodno (Brehm, Illustr. Thierl., ii, 636). 
Cp. the comprehensive article ‘ Wisunt ' in Schade's A/td. Wórterb.?*, 
1173-1185 and Keller as above, pp. 53-65. Further, the Damma 
(Martial, Spect., 30), according to Cuvier an African antelope called 
nanguer (Mongez, p. 434) ; cp. Martial, iv, 35, 74, xiii, 94. It is 
often mentioned later, 200 in Vita Gordiani III (3), 2000 in Vita 
Probi (19). The Oryx (Martial, xiii, 95: matutinarum non ultima 
praeda ferarum, saevus oryx), a one-horned (Pliny, Nat. Hist., xi, 
255) animal from the African deserts (ib., x, 201). Martial (xiii, 
100) also mentions the Onager (Cicero, Ad Alt., vi, 1, 25) as seen at 
venationes. It was formerly identified with the zebra (Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch. 20). Mongez (pp. 443-440) rejects this view, 
not only because the ancients mention that the onager was tamed, 
which the zebra never could be (cp., however, Brehm, Illustr. Thierl., 
ii, 378), but also because it would have been truly extraordinary if 
they had said nothing about the characteristic stripes when describ- 
ing the animal. The zebra is first described by Philostorgus (Hist. 
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Eccl., iii, 11) under the name óvos äypos. Cuvier identified the 
onager of the Romans with the jagatai (Equus hemionus Pallas), 
others with the wild ass. It is frequently mentioned later (Dio, 
Ixxvi, 1; Gordiani Tres, 3 [30]: Gord. III, 33: xx onagri, l equi 
feri). 

At the shows of Antoninus Pius, where ‘ animals from every part 
of the world were ' to be seen (Vita, 10), the following, not yet men- 
tioned, were exhibited: the Strepsiceros (an African variety of 
antelope : Mongez, p. 439) and the Crocuta. The latter, described 
by Dio, Ixxvi, 1, at the games of Severus in 202 under the name 
kopoxérras (Haupt, Opuscula, ii, 187 note; elsewhere used for an 
Ethiopian animal, Rohde, Gr. Rom., 229, 2), which in his opinion 
had never been seen before that time, has been taken for a hyaena 
(Mongez, p. 436). According to the coins in Eckhel (D.N., vii, 19), 
which for the first time exhibit the inscription Munificentia with 
reference to venationes and on the reverse a lion passant or an ele- 
phant in a coat of mail, these shows took place in the year 149. 

Besides the above, Pausanias saw white Deer at Rome (viii, 17, 
3) and the Gallic Alces (4\xn, ix, 21, 3), ‘ resembling in appearance 
both a stag and a camel’, the elk. Gordian I and Gordian III had 
ten elks; and Aurelian a certain number (Gordiani Tres, 2; Gor- 
dianus III, 33: Aurelian., 33). Henzen (Ann. d. Inst., xxv, p. 118) 
thinks he can recognize the animal (Calpurnius, Eci., 7, 58: raram 
silvis etiam quibus editur alcen) on a diptych (Mon. dell’ Inst., v, 51). 

The Hippotigris, mentioned by Dio (Ixxvii, 6) as having been slain 
at the games of Caracalla is certainly the zebra, which was so called 
from uniting in itself the characteristics of the horse and the tiger, 
as the camelopardalis those of the camel and the pard: cp. Brehm, 
Illustr. Thierl., ii, 373. 

At the games of Gordian I mention is also made of: oves ferae 
C, tauri Cypriaci C, ibices CC. Oves ferae (here of course not giraffes) 
are animals of the class mentioned by Columella (R.R., vii, 2, 4: 
nam cum in municipium Gaditanum ex vicino Africae miri coloris 
silvestres feri arietes sicut aliae bestiae munerariis apportarentur) ; 
Edict. Diocl., viii, 25: pellis obiferi (épipép) ; cp. Apicius, viii, 4 
and Ducange, s.v. The wild maned sheep (Ovis tragelaphwus Desm.), 
small flocks of which inhabit the high plateaux of Algeria, standsone 
metre high up to the withers, is very shy, and characteristically 
distinguished by a splendid mane on the underside of the neck, a 
much shorter one reaching over the withers, and thick knee-tufts 
(Schwarz, Algerien, 1881, p. 320). Tauri Cypriaci are zebus (see 
p. 184). The ibex is mentioned by Pliny (Nat. Hist., viii, 214: 
caprarum genus). Jbices and oves ferae in Vit. Probi (19). 

In the description of the shows in Calpurnius (Ecl., 3, 57) the 
following animals are also mentioned : the white Hare (Lepus variabi- 
lis Pall.), the horned Boar (probably the babiroussa) and the Phoca 
(cp. also Aegae in Cilicia in the list of the amphitheatres) ; Mongez, 
PP. 448-453. Pellis vituli marini infecta . . . confecta (Edict. 
Diocl., viii, 37). 

Symmachus (Epp., ix, 125) procured for his games some Addaces 
(a kind of gazelle) and Pygargi (perhaps Capra aegagrus Pall; 
Mongez, p. 456), also dogs from Scotland (Eff., ii, 77), already 
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exported in Strabo's time (iv, 5, 2 p. 199) ; British hounds (Grat. 
Falisc., Cyneg., 174; Nemesianus, Cyneg., 124). 

Snakes are never mentioned in the accounts of the venationes at 
Rome and were only used for show (see appendix ii). Philo (De 
Animal., 52) saw a fight between a poisonous snake and one of 
another kind at Alexandria. 


XXXI. How ANIMALS WERE CAUGHT FOR THE AMPHITHEATRE. 


(Vol. II, page 69, line 5.) 

THE animals were often captured in pits. Paulus, Lib. x ad Sabinum. 
Digg., ix, 2, 28: qui foveas ursorum cervorumque capiendorum 
causa faciunt; cp. Pollux, v, 81; Festus, p. 87 (Keller, Thiere d. 
klass. Alt., 372, 151) ; also in nets. Nets with feathers tied to them 
for catching bears, sows, deer, wolves and foxes are described by 
Oppian (Cyneg., iv, 534; Keller, 120) and Nemesianus (Cyneg., iii, 
303). Panthers caught in Mauretania with snares, with rotten 
meat for bait (Aelian, Nat. An., xiii, 10) ; differently, in Oppian (iv, 
320). The hippopotamus caught in pit-falls (Achilles Tatius, iv, 
2); a hippopotamus hunt with harpoons Diod. Sic., i, 35), as still 
in the Sudan (Brehm, Illustr. Thierl., ii, 7760). Cp. the repre- 
sentations on the Palestrina mosaic and Gerhard, Archdol. Anzeiger, 
1858, p. 169*. The crocodile caught in nets, Diod. Sic., le. 
The manner of catching the bison, Pausanias, x, 13, 2. The dra 
áypxo (?) lassoed in Numidia by horsemen, Arrian, De Venat., 
24, 3. For the fabulous tiger-hunt, in which mounted huntsmen 
took the tiger cubs from their lair and saved themselves by dropping 
them in front of the mother in pursuit, see Pliny, Nat. Hist., viii, 
66; Pomponius Mela, iii, 5; Martial, viii, 26; Bartoli, Sepolcro 
de’ Nasoni; Keller, p. 132. A different method in Oppian, iii, 
353. 


XXXII. MODERN ANIMAL FIGHTS. 
(Vol. II, page 71, line 14.) 


FiGHTS between animals are a very favourite amusement in Asia 
at the present day, as in the time of the caliphs (especially dog, cock, 
and ram fights; Kremer, Cuiturgesch. d. Or., ii, 75 and 203, 1). 
Fights between broad-tailed rams, camels, and buffaloes in Armenia 
(Brugsch, Reise nach Persien, i, 122, 125, 140). In Bokhara and 
Turkestan generally, ram-fights (Vambery, Skizzen aus Mittelasien 
p. 139). Animal fights are thediversion and often the only occupa- 
tion of Indian princes. In Bharatpur antelopes, rams, cocks, and 
quails are trained to fight; male elephants formerly at Lucknow 
(Orlich, Reise in Indien, pp. 195 and 207). One of the favour- 
ite amusements of the Javanese is a fight between a tiger and a 
native buffalo; the former has often to be urged on by prodding it 
with sharp-pointed sticks, pouring boiling water over it, or pelting 
it with lighted straw (Selberg, Reise nach Java, 1846, p. 154). 

In Europe also animal fights seem to have been by no means 
uncommon in earlier times. Queen Christina of Sweden arranged 
a fight between a lion and a bear and an aurochs (Grauert, Königin 
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Christine und thy Hof, i, 421). On the 2oth of January, 1701, at 
the celebration of the first coronation of a Prussian king, a bait- 
ing was held in the presence of the court, in the Hetzgarten (place 
for baiting wild beasts) at Kónigsberg, at which, in an hour and a 
half, 14 wolves, I aurochs, 3 bears, and r wild boar were slain 
(Erláduterles Preussen, v, 332). Such exhibitions also took place 
in Warsaw under Stanislaus Augustus (E. von der Brüggen, Polens 
Auflösung, pp. 151 and 159—fight between an elk and a bear—and 
295). At Vienna, up to 1796, when the Hetzhaus, which held more 
than 3000 spectators, was burnt down with most of the animals, 
this kind of show was a very favourite one (hence Hetz was used in 
the sense of 'amusement ). Nicolai (Beschreibung einer Reise 
durch Deutschland und die Schweiz, 1781, iv, p. 630) represents these 
baitings as in the highest degree disgusting. 

More barbarous than any animal fight is a custom which (accord- 
ing to the Augsb. Allgem. Ztg. (Beilage of the 18th of December, 
1864) existed in the country towns of the States of the Church. 
' On a fixed day in the year a bull is tied up in the market-place and 
all the inhabitants are allowed to amuse themselves by ill-treating 
it. Itis beaten with sticks, pelted with stones, stabbed and hacked 
with knives, until it is dead.' 


XXXIII. ExECUTIONS AND OTHER PUNISHMENTS CARRIED 
OUT IN THE AMPHITHEATRE. 


(Vol. II, p. 72, line 6.) 


IN addition to the shows, the amphitheatre was often used for 
carrying out sentences and executions. Suetonius (Calig., 27): 
Atellanae poetam ob ambigui joci versiculum media amphitheatri 
harena igni cremavit; cp. ib. (Tiber., 75) : corpus ut moveri a 
Miseno coepit, conclamantibus plerisque Atellam potius deferendum 
et in amphitheatro semiustulandum. Suetonius (Titus, 8): (dela- 
tores) assidue in foro flagellis ac fustibus caesos ac novissime traduc- 
tos per amphitheatri harenam, partim subici ac venire imperavit, 
partim in asperrimas insularum avehi ; cp. Martial, Lib. Spect., 4, 
4 b. Similarly, Trajan ordered the delatores (informers) who had 
been sentenced to deportation to be exhibited in the amphitheatre 
(Pliny, Paneg., 34). Vit. Hadrian., 18: decoctores bonorum 
suorum, si suae auctoritatis essent, catomidiari in amphitheatro et 
dimitti jussit. The amphitheatre in Constantinople was also used 
for executions: Bock, Suy l'amph. de C. (Suidas, s.v. kvrirytor) ; 
Justinian ordered pagan books to be burnt there (Malalas, xviii, 
P. 48, 1; cp. also commentators on Ammianus Marcellinus, xxvi, 


3, 2). 
XXXIV. ON THE VrLARICM OF THE AMPHITHEATRE. 
(Vol. II, p. 79, line 22.) 
IN a short treatise (pp. 38) entitled Del Velario e delle vele negli 
anfiteatri, especialmente nell'anfiteatro Flaviano (Roma, n.d., Topografia 


di G. Menicanti), the architect Efisio Luigi Tocco contests the view 
(put forward by H. Barbarus and illustrated by a drawing by C. 
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Fontana, p. 8), that the perforated stone slabs in the cornices of 
theatres and amphitheatres could have been intended for holding 
masts or poles. The system of cordage would have exerted a con- 
siderable strain in the direction of the centre upon the entire peri- 
phery, and the slabs, being without any point d'appui outside, might 
easily have driven in the edge of the wall, especially during a strong 
wind; in order to support masts, they ought to have been con- 
structed on the inner side of the periphery, where the edge of the 
wall would have acted as a support (p. 17). The slabs were, he 
considers, really intended to serve as supports for an uppermost 
wooden storey (p. 19). The author assumes, as the chief and abso- 
lutely indispensable point d'appui of the velarium a large mast in 
the centre of the arena. Consequently, the velarium was in the 
form ' di un gran padiglione, il quale avesse il suo centro alquanto 
acuminato, e tenacemente appoggiato al grand' albero di cui ab- 
biamo parlato (a large pavilion, or bell-tent, the centre of which was 
somewhat pointed and firmly supported by the tall mast of which 
we have spoken). A construction like Fontana's would have been 
severely damaged by a sudden storm. 

But the careful examination, kindly undertaken at my request 
by Mr. Paul Laspeyres (died 1881) in Itome, shows Tocco's assump- 
tion to be completely untenable. ' The old theory appears to me 
unassailable, although I am not quite clearasto the manner in which 
the awning was spread. But I have no doubt whatever that the 
necessary ropes were attached exclusively to the exterior upper 
periphery of the amphitheatre, by a ring of firmly planted masts. 
By using the corbels preserved in so many amphitheatres, with 
corresponding apertures in the cornice, the masts were fixed with 
complete security ; for in the first place a stone corbel in which a 
- mast is inserted at the point where it projects from the wall is 
capable of supporting weights far more enormous than any which 
could be required here, and secondly the four surfaces presented 
by the sides of the apertures in the cornice at the top of the wall 
afford effective resistance to the pressure. The tension of the rope 
only draws the mast inwards towards the centre of the building, 
and this pressure is entirely counteracted, just as in an arch, by the 
curve of the wall. Anytendency to sway from side to side is effect- 
ively checked by the compact mass of the cornice. The outer 
side of the aperture is no doubt somewhat weak, but owing to the 
constant strain of the mast towards the centre pressure will never 
be exerted outwards. The lower the point at which the rope is 
attached to the mast (and I know no reason why it should be par- 
ticular]y high), the shorter will be the lever which exerts pressure 
inwards and the less will be the strain on the structure generally. 
But in my opinion Tocco's theory requires these masts for the 
attachment of the lower ends of the ropes supporting the pavilion 
he assumes, for in any case, to avoid inconvenience, the ropes must 
have been attached above the heads of the spectators. 

' The suspension of the velarium in the form of a pavilion with a 
central column would certainly have a pleasing appearance, but 
the construction would be impossible, because sufficient stability 
could not be given to the lofty mast in the centre of the arena, on 
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which the whole structure would depend. This central support 
would therefore have to take the form of a firmly braced towerlike 
scaffolding which would seriously interfere with the view of the 
arena'. Apart from many other considerations, the mere notion 
of such a central support 200 feet high (the outer wall having a 
height of 180 feet) is ' a monstrosity which ought to have roused 
Tocco's suspicions, and made him perceive that his whole idea is 
untenable ’. 


XXXV. ABOLITION OF THE GLADIATORIAL SHOWS. GLADIATORIAL 
SHOWS IN THE MIDDLE AGES AND MORE RECENT TIMES. 


(Vol. II, p. 8o, line 22.) 
De Rossi (Epigrafe storica scoperta in Porto alludente agli ultimi 
spettacoli gladiatorit ed alla loro abolizione, in Bull. crist., 1868, vi, 


b 84) conjectured that the inscription on the front of a stone at 
ortus (CIL, xiv, 300) : Arpagius Lupus v(ir clarissimus . . . .. ) 


petentibus civibus locum ca........... ad splendorem nynfi 
sua om(ni pecunia . . . .)a solo constructum popu(lo . . .) largitus 
est; qua celerit(ate........ ) publica est vota (exequutus) 


referred to the erection of a new building in place of a gladiatorial 
school. The inscription on the back (CIL, xiv, 157), in which a 
certain (Ac)holius Abydus v. c. probably (praef. annonae urb)is 
Romae is named, he restores as follows: (hic miseri in dirum saeva 
n)ecessitate certamen (ad oblectandos sua morte pop)ulos arma- 
bantur — — — — (aedificio autem con)dito sed sine usu ab initio de- 
r(elicto - ———. The gladiatorial school, which is said to be meant 
here, according to De Rossi's conjecture must have been built 
shortly before the abolition of the gladiatorial games in 404 (or rather 
of the gladiatorial schools in 399; see note on vol. ii, p. 81), and there- 
fore have remained unused from the very beginning. The second line 
of the inscription on the front he restores as follows : locum ca(stri) 
or ca(mpi) (gladiatorii sordentem) ad splendorem, etc. He places 
the inscriptions somewhere about the time of Cassiodorus. But 
the uncertainty of all this is increased, since there is no proof either 
(1) that the stone was formerly in the place where it was set up by 
Acholius Lupus or (2) that the two inscriptions refer to the same 
building (cp. Dessau's remarks). 

As to gladiatorial shows in the Middle Ages and in more recent 
times, I can only give the following references. Petrarch, Epist. 
fam., v, 6: (in Naples) luce media inspectantibus regibus ac populis 
infamis ille gladiatorius ludus—celebratur plus quam barbarica 
feritate. Sons fall before their parents' eyes, juguloque gladium 
cunctantius accepisse infamia summa est. He describes a gladia- 
torial combat that took place near the city in the presence of the 
court, before a large and brilliant public: formosissimus juvenis 
rigido mucrone transfossus ante pedes meos corruit, whereat a tre- 
mendous shout of applause was raised. Brantôme, Mém. de Henry 
II: The Cardinal of Ferrara gave a festival in honour of the king 
at Lyons. Cette entrée donc fut accompagnée de plusieurs trés 
belles singularitez, l'une d'un combat a l'outrance et à l'antique, de 
douze gladiateurs vestus de satin blanc les six, et les autres de satin 
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cramoisi fait à l'antique romaine . . . la troisiéme belle chose aussi 
fut cette belle naumachie, ou combat de galéres tout à l'antique 
(between these two combats a tragedy was played by Italian actors). 
Macaulay, Hist. of England, ch. 3: multitudes assembled (c. 1685) 
to see gladiators hack each other to pieces with deadly weapons, and 
shouted with delight when one of the combatants lost a finger or an 
eye. 


XXXVI. List oF ROMAN AND PROVINCIAL AMPHITHEATRES. 
(Vol. II, p. 85, line 12 from bottom.) 


A LIST, as far as possible complete, of all the amphitheatres whose 
existence can be demonstrated with tolerable certainty throughout 
the empire, would afford the most vivid idea of the widespread popu- 
larity of gladiatorial shows and venationes. But of course it must 
not be forgotten that stone amphitheatres, the only kind of which 
fragments have been preserved to modern times, were only built 
where such shows were given regularly and with comprehensive 
equipments. Express testimony that people in many cases had 
to be content with wooden buildings is found in the inscription (time 
of Antoninus Pius) CIL, v, 2, 7637 (Ad Saluzzam inter Sturam et 
Padum): (pecuniam)—reliquam—in munus gladiatorium et saepta 
lignea : and this munus was to be an annual affair. Consequently, 
we have no more right toassume for certain the existence of amphi- 
theatres in all places where there is evidence for munera and munerarii 
(cp. e.g. Wilmanns, Exempla, v, ii, p. 624 and 654), than to conclude 
from the absence of amphitheatres that there were no amphitheatri- 
cal games (see vol. ii, p. 84). 

But the attempt to give a survey of the amphitheatres that can 
be shown to have existed, can only lead to imperfect results. The 
evidence is founded either on tradition or still existing remains ; 
in both cases the danger of error is obvious. The written authori- 
ties are sometimes ambiguous and untrustworthy ; this is especially 
the case with the (partly apocryphal) Acta Martyrum and Acta 
Sanctorum (Maffei, Degli anfiteatri, second ed., p. 9o). Theexistence 
of a supposed amphitheatre at Perugia, for example, spoken of by 
native writers, appears to be supported by no other evidence than 
apocryphal Acta of St. Herculanus (Vermiglioli, Iscr. Perugine, 
PP. 254-259). Some other information from the Acta Sanctorum, 
for which I am indebted to my colleague H. Jordan (died 1886) is | 
given below. The statement of Anonymus Valesianus (Ammianus 
Marcellinus, ed. Wagner-Erfurdt, p. 623, 71), that Theodoric built 
an amphitheatre at Pavia, is rejected by Maffei (/.c.) on the ground 
that such a building is inconceivable, so long after the abolition of 
the gladiatorial shows; certainly, the statement appears remark- 
able. But we certainly cannot deny that it is possible, con- 
sidering that the venationes, for which the amphitheatres were 

ially used at that time, still took place; and, further, that 
eodoric is known to have taken great interest in the shows in 
Rome (ib., 260, 60). Again, it is hazardous to conclude that amphi- 
theatres existed only from the occurrence of names by which they 
were designated in the Middle Ages. The most frequent of these 

R.L.M, % 
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is Arena. Du Cange s.v. cites from mediaeval documents Arenae 
Petracoricenses, Remenses, Parisienses, and Arénes de Bourges. 
On the other hand, Maffei (p. 76) observes that during these times 
' né si sapea che fosse anfiteatro né si usavano si fatti nomi nel suo 
vero e antico significato'. Certainly amphitheatres can be proved 
to have existed in all those places, but they cannot with certainty 
be assumed when supported only by this name (or as in Valesius, 
Notitia Galliarum, p. 332, by the name Cavea) ; when, for instance, 
the existence of an amphitheatre at Aquileia is inferred by Bartoli 
(Antich. d'Aquileja, p. 254) only from the frequent mention of a 
torre d' Arena in old civic documents. At Naples even, according to 
Giovanni Garrucci (Sull origine e sulla costruzione dell’ anf. di 
Catania), a vico dell’ anfiteatro, a platea amphitheatri in the regio 
Thermensis are mentioned, although it cannot be proved that there 
was really an amphitheatre there. 

The name Colosseum, also, was given to amphitheatres at least 
here and there in Italy, not only in Rome. The best known is the 
Capuan, called Colossus by the Benedictine monk Erchempert, who 
wrote his history of Lombardy at Capua in the ninth century. 
Mazzocchi and Maffei (p. 31) have concluded from this that the 
Flavian amphitheatre also received its name, not from the colossus 
of Nero hard by (as e.g. Scriver on Martial, Sp., 2, assumes), but from 
its size. On the other hand, Jordan (Topographie, ii, $10) is of 
opinion that the name colossus, by which the Flavian amphitheatre 
was known in the tenth century, was transferred, after the destruc- 
tion of the colossus, to the building that stood near, and from this 
to the Capuan amphitheatre. Benvenuto Cellini says of the 
amphitheatre at Florence (Vita, cap. 1; Goethe, bd. 28, p. 6): 
trovasi scritto nelle chronache da' nostri Fiorentini molto antichi 
ed uomini di fede, che la città di Firenze fu fatta ad imitazjone della 
città di Roma, e ció si vede di alcune vestigie del Colosseo e delle 
Terme. Travels of S. Kiechel (1585-1589 ; Bibliothek des litt. 
Vereins zu Stuttgart, 1866), p. 236: Verona has acolosseo. Promis 
(Memorie della città dt Luni, p. 225) says that the amphitheatre 
there was called colosseo by the country people, ‘ nome propagatosi 
da quello celebre di Roma, e frequente sopra tutto nella Italia 
inferiore ’. 

Yet a third name, common in some places in Italy, deserves 
mention. Erchempert calls the amphitheatre of Capua also Bero- 
lais, Berelasis, Berolassi, names which according to Italian savants 
are of Arabic origin and date from the time when this district was 
occupied by the Saracens (Rucca, Capua Vetere). My former 
colleague J. Zacher (died 1887), however, is of opinion that the word 
berolais (properly bero-laz) is Lombard and derived from ber and 
lázan, which, on the analogy of stole-saz, scult-heiz, mare-paiz, though 
properly used of a person, might also denote a place, properly a 
"bear's house’. This explanation is remarkably confirmed by the 
local names Berlich in Cologne and Perlach in Augsburg. The 
latter, in the Vita Oudalrici (end of the tenth century), is spoken 
of as ' collis qui dicitur Perleihc ', and in the appended treatise De 
signis Oudalrici, Perileihc ; later forms are Perleich and Perlaich, 
in chronicles of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Pernlaich, 
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Bernlaich, Perleig, Perlach, Berlaich (J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 
Eng. tr., i, pp. 293, 295, cites the etymology : eo quod legio ibi 
perierit). üntzer (Jahrbb. f. Alterthumsfr. der Rheinl., xx, 21) 
bad already conjectured, that a place was meant, where bears are 
kept (from leih, Gothic /aiks: ludus, munus). It is obvious 
that these local names are identical with that of the Capuan amphi- 
theatre, and also, on the other hand, ' that a designation, originating 
in the mouth of German peoples, for a Roman work that became 
known to them in the north of the empire, might have been trans- 
planted by them during their wanderingsalso to Italy, used therein 
a similar manner to denote the same kind of Roman buildings, and 
held its ground, although its meaning was unknown to later genera- 
tions ' (J. Becker, Der Berlich zu Köln und der Perlach zu Augsburg, 
ib., xlii, p. 64). The amphitheatre of Vindonissa is called by the 
people Bárlisgrub (bear-pit). Consequently, there is no need to 
suppose an Arabic derivation. 

In Italy the name is found in the now usual form Verlusci, not 
only at Capua (now li Virilasci, Beloch, Campanien, p. 352), but also at 
Minturnae (ai Virilasci, CIL, x, 6054 a) and at Venafrum ; the 
remains of an amphitheatre exist in the latter place ' nel cosi detto 
Vorlascio ' (Cotugno, Memorie storiche di Venafro, p. 264) ; in Arezzo 
and Florence the name has become Parlagio in the course of time. 
It is not uninteresting to trace these changes, and some information 
from Dom Maria Manni's Notizie istoriche intorne al Parlagio ovvero 


anfiteatro di Firenze (Bologna, 1746, 4), found by me in Otto Jahn's . 


library, will perhaps be the more acceptable, as this work is very 
rare in Germany. The remains of the amphitheatre, called Colos- 
seum by Benvenuto Cellini, in documents of the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, are called Perilasium, Perla- 
sium, Perlagium, Perlascio, Pierlascio, Piarlagio, Piarlasgio; these 
forms seem to me absolutely to exclude Jordan's. explanation 
(Topogr., ii, 402) of the name as a corruption of palatium. Ina docu- 
ment of 1701, Peribasiwm also occurs, perhaps a slip of the pen, 
perhaps a learned attempt at explanation ; Manni (p. 18) considers 
it the original, correct form. The variant Pratolascio in two docu- 
ments of 1085 and 1086 is striking. The unintelligible word 
naturally changed into the apparently intelligible Parlagio; as 
soon as the change had taken place, the derivation from parlare 
appeared certain, and from that time the building was regarded as 
one intended for councils of the people. Villani (Storie, i, cap. 33) 
already tells of its building by Julius Caesar: ' Comandó a suoi, 
che dovessero andare nella villa di Camarti presso il fiume 
d'Arno; ed ivi edificassero Parlatorio per poter in quello fare suo 
parlamento e per una sua memoria lasciarlo. Questo edificio in 
nostre volgare avemo chiamato Parlagio. Fu fatto tondo e in 
volte molto maravigliose e con piazza in mezzo ; e poi si comincia- 
vano gradi da sedere tutto al torno, e poi di grado in grado sopra 
volte andavano allargandosi infino alla fine dell' altezza, ch' era alto 
più di 60 braccia, e avea due porte ed in questo si ragunava il popolo 
a far parlamento. E di grado in grado sedeano le genti, al di sopra 
i pià nobili, e poi digradando secondo la dignità delle genti; ed era 
per modo che tutti quelli del parlamento si vedean l'un l'altro in 
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viso ; ed udivasi chiaramente per tutti ció che uno parlava, e capeavi 
ad agio infinita moltitudine di gente e'l diritto nome era Parla- 
torio'. This was believed till the sixteenth century: Crusca's 
dictionary has: Parlagio, dove si tenea Parlamento. Du Cange, 
who quotes Villani, says: Parlatorium appellant in Italia et Lom- 
bardia praesertim locum seu cameram, ubi de rebus seriis civitatis 
cujuspiam disceptatur. The first Florentine writer who recognized 
the purpose of the building was Borghini (1578). In an Aretine 
chronicle poran century) the amphitheatre of Arezzo is also 
called i Parlagi, and Guazzesi (Supplemento alla dissertazione 
intorno agli anfiteatri degli antichi Toscani, p. lxxv) still connects 
the name with assemblies. But the name also occurs in Pisa. 
Guazzesi, p. Ixxxv : ed in Pisa la Porta a Lucca si chiamava la Porta 
del Parlascio per esservi stato ne' tempi antichi l'Anfiteatro, che 
serviva nel 800 di Xpto al popolo di Pisa per adunarvisi. In una 
cronaca manoscritta si legge che nel 1534 nel far le mura della città 
fu trovata non procul ab amphitheatro moles peregregia diruti 
balnei marmorei et ibi reperti tubi plumbei ad aquae ductum. 
But the entire absence of information as to the form of this ruin 
should make us hesitate to assume the existence of an amphitheatre, 
especially as according to Manni (p. 12) by this name ' s'intendeva 
la gran Fabbrica delle Terme, secondo che scrive il canonico Giu- 
seppe Martini’ (Theat. Basil. Pis., p. 5). Perhaps the word had 
become a popular term for all ancient ruins, just as according to 
P. S. Bartoli the people at Rome ' soleva chiamar Terme tutti i 
grandi edifizi, dalla grandezza delle Terme di Antonino e di Dio- 
cleziano ' (Fea, Miscellanea, i, p. ccxlix). 

Even the statements based upon remains of buildings are fre- 
quently erroneous. A supposed amphitheatre at Doué in Poitou, 
copied and described by Lipsius (De amph., vi), was, according to 
Montfaucon (Antiq. expliq., ili, p. 258), the remains of an old French 
royal palace. Moreover, in the case of undoubtedly ancient ruins, 
the most superficial similarity has often been held to justify the 
assumption of an amphitheatre: ogni apparenza di rotondità o di 
oval figura all' imaginazione d' alcuni ricorda anfiteatro (Maffei, p. 
93). Consequently all such statements, if not further supported, 
should be received with caution, especially if they date from the 
Middle Ages or the early centuries of modern times. In the case 
of many ruins it is impossible to determine whether they are those 
of an amphitheatre. 

If then, on the one hand, the statements concerning amphi- 
theatres must be considerably discounted, on the other it is evident 
that our knowledge of those which existed in ancient times can only 
be Pe Very many of them must have disappeared during the 
Middle Ages without leaving a trace behind or have been destroyed 
beyond recognition. It is only exceptionally and as the result of 
a concurrence of special circumstances that more or less important 
ruins of a considerable number have remained standing, or informa- 
tion concerning them has reached us from the period that preceded 
their total destruction. A certain, perhaps even a considerable 
amount of similar information might no doubt be gathered from 
the writings of earlier centuries, especially city records, topographi- 
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cal descriptions and books of travel, and students of the literature 
of those times would render a service to the knowledge of Roman 
antiquity by making it known. Even in more remote countries 
many amphitheatres may be awaiting discovery. 

The first attempt at a list was made by Lipsius in his treatise 
De amphitheatris quae extra Romam. He enumerates 15, two of 
which, however, the ruin at Doué already mentioned, and one sup- 
posed to have existed at Athens, are apocryphal. Montfaucon 
(Antiq. expliquée, iii, p. 258) mentions 18 outside Rome, all in France 
and Italy, with the exception of the ruin of Italica. Maffei's work 
Degli Anfiteatri (Verona illustrata, second ed., Milano, 1826, vol. 5) 
caused a healthy reaction against slovenly and uncritical statements 
about amphitheatres ; certainly Maffei in his hypercriticism went 
too far in admitting the existence of only three amphitheatres (Rome, 
Capua, and Verona) ; that of Pola he declared to be a theatre and 
at least doubted that of Nimes. Clérisseau (Antiquités de la France, 
1804, pp. 90-96) gives a list of 62 amphitheatres, Promis (as above, 
p- 225, 1) reckons 62 in Italy alone, 55 of which he assumes as beyond 
all doubt (?). In his Storia dell’ antica Torino (1869), p. 190, he 
increases the number by 23: ‘né ho dubbio di asserire che una 
diligente perlustrazione della parte men percorsa d'Italia, come la 
Puglia e l'ultima Calabria ne porterebbe il numero almeno a cento, 
non contando quelle delle isole '. I have accepted all those given 

Promis, but I am the less able to regard his statements as beyond 

doubt, since as a rule he does not state whether they are based 
upon remains or written information; thus, for example, I do not 
know whether the latter does not include simple mention of gladia- 
torial shows. The most recent list with which I am acquainted of 
all the known amphitheatres, that of Emil Hübner (Iscrizioni esis- 
tenti sui sedili di teatri ed anfiteatri antichi, p. 23 ; Annali dell’ Inst., 
1856, p. 67) contains 83 to 85. 

À complete list can only be obtained by the continuous investi- 
gations of a number of people ; what follows here will have fulfilled 
its purpose, if it should serve as a basis for such complementary 
efforts; certainly it will suffice to give an approximate idea of the 
number of the amphitheatres whose existence can be proved. For 
a considerable part of the notices, especially of Italian ruins, I am 
indebted to the library of Otto Jahn (died 1869), which is especially 
rich in monographs on the subject. Further, for the list of the 
amphitheatres in Italy, I have been able to make use of information 
from Rudolf Bergau, Otto Hirschfeld, and Nissen; to Hirschfeld 
I am further indebted for bringing to my notice a number of French 
local treatises on amphitheatresin Gaul. Thestatements on Spanish 
amphitheatres are from Emil Hübner, on those of Switzerland from 
Konrad Bursian (died 1883). The statements of measurements of 
the chief dimensions, so far as they are accessible to me, are 
collected at the end of this list. Other notices are only given 
incidentally, when they appear to be of special interest; but more 
frequently, when they verify the existence and degree of pre- 
servation of these ruins in earlier times. The fact that so much has 
disappeared only during the last few centuries makes it very pro- 
bable that far more amphitheatres existed in the Roman empire 
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than can be ascertained at the present time; so that many even 
ill-accredited items of information appear not altogether unworthy 
of notice. 

The first stone amphitheatre in Rome, built by Statilius Taurus 
in 30 B.c. was not the oldest in Italy. ftisnow generally recognized 
(Garrucci, Bull. Nap., n.s., i, p. 145) that the amphitheatres in Etru- 


fac. coer. et coloneis locum in perpetuom deder. (Henzen, Adl, 
1859, p. 211). The same C. Ouinctius Valgus, when duumvir, with 
his colleague M. Porcius built the Odeum at Pompeii (CIL, x, 844) 
and restored the walls of Aeclanum that had been destroyed by 
Sulla (CIL, i, 1230 = ix, 1140). All the inscriptions (as well as 
that from Casinum, CIL, X, 5282) belong to the Ciceronian age; but 


Sen on CIL, x, 844). Valgus (perhaps the father-in-law of Rullus 
mentioned in Cicero, Leg. Agrar., ii, 26, 69; iii, 1,3: a Valgi genero, 
corr. C. F. W. Müller, earlier reading, Valgii, MSS. Vulgi) was cer- 
tainly an old adherent of Sulla, who had raked his property together 
at the time of the proscriptions (Dessau, C. Quinctius Valgus, dey 
Erbauer des A. von Pompeii, in Hermes, xviii, 1883, pp. 620—622). 

omis (Storia dell’ antica Torino, p. 188) also considers the amphi- 
theatres of Pompeii and Aosta to be the oldest of those preserved. 


It is 
besides the Pompeian (Henzen, Atti della pontif. accad. di arch., xii, 
P- 74, Cp. p. 88, note 16), but such high antiquity cannot be proved 


rucci (Sull’ epoca e sui frammenti dell’ iscriz. dell’ anf. Puteol., N aples, 

1851) as follows: colònia Flavia Augusta Puteolana fecit pecunia 

sua, which is approved by Henzen (BdI, I851, pp. 93-9 5). Accord- 
Oo 


The inscription IRN, 3593 = CIL, x, 3792 restored by Mazzocchi 
Proves nothing as to the date of the Capuan amphitheatre: col. 


amphitheatres ; however, gladiatorial games frequently took place 
in the forum. Vitruvius, v, I: in Italiae urbibus (forum) non 
tradita est gladiatoria munera in foro dari. Yet Propertius (v, 8, 
76) has: tu neque Pompeia spatiabere cultus in umbra, nec cum 
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lascivum sternet harena forum ; certainly this might be an earlier 
poem, subsequently admitted into the fifth book by its editors. 
Lachmann's assumption (Rhein. Mus., vi, 107), that Vitruvius wrote 
before the middle of January, 27 B.C., since otherwise he would not 
only have said ' imperator Caesar ' at the beginning of the address 
and elsewhere 'imperator' and 'Caesar' alternately, but would 
also have made use of the name Augustus as well, is untenable ; 
apart from the fact that Vitruvius himself mentions an aedes Augusts 
at Fanum, it should be remembered that ' 4uguste' as a form of 
address was very uncommon, Caesar and, imperator being the forms 
generally in use. In the Augustan age (besides Suetonius, Augustus, 
58: [Messalla] quod bonum, inquit, faustumque sit tibi domuique 
tuae, Caesar Auguste) perhaps the only instance is Horace, Odes, iv, 
I4, 3 : quae cura patrum quaeve Quiritium plenis honorem muneribus 
tuas, Auguste, virtutes in aevum per titulos memoresque fastos 
aeternet. Throughout the entire literature of the first century it 
perhaps only occurs in Martial (iv, 27, 1; v, 15, 1; 65, 15; viii, 
lit. 36, 11; 80,7; 82, 1; ix, 3, 13; 18, 7; 80,3; xi, 20,9). If 
the temple of Quirinus mentioned by Vitruvius (iii, 2, 7) is the one 
dedicated by Augustus in 19 B.C. (Becker, Topogr., p. 569), Vitruvius 
wrote about 14 B.C. Cp. Teuffel, Hist. of Roman Lit., Eng. tr., 
§ 264, I). 

In the provinces also the number of amphitheatres increased very 
rapidly. At Alexandria there was one as early as 24 B.C., since it 
is mentioned by Strabo (xvii, p. 795), who was in Egypt during that 
year. He also mentions one at Nysa in Caria (xiv, p. 643). That 
at p iren was already in existence in 13 B.c. (Bóckh, CIG, 5361; 
cp. below). 

The name amphitheatrum (for which Ovid, Metam., xi, 25, has 
‘structum utrimque theatrum ’) first occurs in Vitruvius (i, 7, I): 
Herculi, in quibus civitatibus non sunt gymnasia neque amphi- 
theatra, ad circum; then in RGDA?, p. 94: (venationes) in circo 
aut in foro aut in amphitheatris. Mommsen observes: equidem 

. crediderim vocabulum, quod Augusto principe demum videtur 
usurpari coeptum esse nec vere Graecum est, initio plurali numero 
solo usurpatum esse, cum essent amphitheatra tamquam theatra 
duo. Rather djx6féarpos is an adjective (dudiPdarpos lawddpopos, 
Dion. Halic., iii, 68, iv, 44), which strictly follows the analogy 
of adjectives formed from áu$l and a substantive, such as duod- 
xavOos, dudlaros, dugrOdrapos, dudu0dAaacos, dupldupos, dugiwpdcwwos ; 
consequently dudibéarpoy, i.e. olxoddunya, the neuter being used 
substantially. Dio, xlii, 22: Oéarpéy re Kxumpyerixdy Ixpudoas, 0 xal 
dugrBéarpor éx rol mém wavraxdder Udpas Avev oxnvis Exew wposeppijün. 
Augustus no doubt found support for the plural amphitheatra in the 
native spectacula as observed by Nissen (Geschichte des A mphitheaters 
von Pompeii, in Pomp. Studien, p. 108, which may be generally 
consulted). The form of the amphitheatre is derived by Nissen 
from that of the circus. 
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A. THE WEST. 
ITALIA. 


Campania. Capua. CIL, x, 3792, 7 (A.D. 387) iii Idus Mai. 
rosaria ampiteatri (sic). De Laurentiis, Descrizione dello stato 
antico e moderno dell’ anf. Campano (1835). Rucca, Capua vetere 
(1828), pp. 136-291; ib., Anf. Capuano in Mus. Borb., xv (1856), 
tav. 37-39 and 41. Minervini (Bull. Nap., n. s., vi, p. 184) says 
nothing worth mentioning about the most recent excavations. 
Beloch, Campanien, p. 351. Rucca thinks that the accommodation 
for the spectators was as large as in the Colosseum ; that the amphi- 
theatre equalled, if it did not surpass, the latter in size, since accord- 
ing to his definite statement it had four stories, all of the Doric order, 
the lowest, still preserved, being a Neapolitan palma higher than 
the lowest story of the Colosseum (354-361). It also contained 
80 arched entrances, marked by images of the gods ; only two arches 
adorned with the busts of Jupiter and Diana, still remain. (Accord- 
ing to Bergau, six others have been let into the facade of the town- 
hall of new Capua ; one into the campanile of the cathedral. Both 
buildings, according to Rucca, are built of stones from the amphi- 
theatre. Here also were found the statues of Adonis, Venus Vic- 
trix, Psyche, etc., now in the Mus. Borb. (Capua Vet., p. 138). On 
the very large subterranean vaults see Rucca, pp. 272-280 and his 
treatise: Su l’ ipogeo dell’ anf. Puteolano, p. 11. Parker, Archaeo- 
logy of Rome, p. vii (1875), pl. 27, 35. According to this, besides 
machines and beast-cages, there would have been room for rooo 
people, who could have gone in and out unseen through four sub- 
terranean entrances under the main gates. The underground pas- 
sages of the arena correspond to those in the Pozzuoli amphitheatre, 
except that, in conformity with the larger dimensions, we have here 
three open corridors along the great axis of the arena, while a fourth 
runs round along the periphery. There are in addition six arched 
corridors, lighted by square openings. Two arched passages, run- 
ning for a considerable distance underground, run into the middle 
of the two. The material of the arcades of the arena is travertine, 
elsewhere brick; there is an entire absence of reticulated work. 
It was destroyed in 840, when the Saracens devastated Capua. It 
next served the Lombard leaders as a fortress, and in later times it 
was also used as a quarry for obtaining building material. 

Atella. Suetonius, Tiber., 75: corpus ut moveri a Miseno coepit, 
conclamantibus plerisque Atellam potius deferendum et in amphi- 
theatro semiustulandum (see p. 190). 

(Neapolis. The assertion of Promis (St. d. a., Torino, p. 190) that 
there was an amphitheatre here, is probably only based upon the 
names of the streets given by Garrucci : ' vico dell’ anf.’ and ' platea 
amphitheatri’. It is clear from the account of its chief buildings 
in Statius (Silvae, iii, 5, 81-104) that none existed at the end of the 
first century. Inscription on a certain C. Herbacius Romanus 
demarchisanti iivir, etc., qui ob promiss. venat. phetris divisit quina 
mil. num. (IRN,2454 = CIL, x, 1491). Beloch also (p. 72) assumes 
that no amphitheatre existed.) 
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[Pausilypum. Schulz, Scavi di Nocera e del Posilippo, in BdI, 
1842, p. 145, p. 59: un piccolo anf. da nessuno sinora descritto— 
trovasi positivamente a mano manca dell' entrata della grotta (del 
Posilippo). Butthissupposed amphitheatre is evidently the theatre 
or odeum described by Beloch, p. 86.) 

Cumae. The statement of Jorio (Guida di Pozzuoli e contorni, 
third ed., p. 85) that an amphitheatre, certainly entirely destroyed 
and in ruins, can easily be recognized there (in a vineyard) is 
confirmed by Bergau, who adds that, according to C. M. Riccio 
(Cenni storici della città di Cuma, Naples, 1846, p. 25), frammenti de' 
gradini, de' vomitori e corridori should be visible, but that he saw 
nothing of them.  Beloch (p. 163) says: ' in the entire circumference 
only a number of arches are preserved in the outer wall’. 

Puteoli. According to Rucca (Su /' ipogeo dell’ anf. P., 1851, P 
9) it had 72 arched entrances, of which d’ Ancora (Guida di Pozzuoli, 
P. 59) gives a representation; cp. Schulz, BdI, 1841, pp. 183-185, 
p. 184: secondo pretende Mazella (Sito ed antich. della città dt Poz- 
zuoli, Naples, 1606, p. 37) !' anf. poco tempo prima di lui era pres- 
soché intiero. Tanto questo edifizio quanto una porzione del teatro 
Puteolano, che ancora nel secolo xvi sussisteva (Capacio, Puteolana 
historia, Naples, 1604, p. 31) avranno ricevuto si notevole danno 
nella famosa eruzione della Solfatara nel 1538. Cp. also Romanelli, 
Viaggio a Pompei e Pesto (Naples, 1817), pp. 118-123 ; Jorio, Guida 
di Pozzuoli (Naples, 1830), P: 49. On the subterranean passages 
see Rucca (J.c.); they were laid open by careful excavations in the 
years 1838—1848. The results of recent excavations (Not. d. Scavi, 

1880, pp. 64 and 96; 1882, p. 375) are unimportant. ' The facade 
rose in three storeys; under the cavea was a corridor. Before the 
two main entrances there was an entrance-hall with a triple row of 
columns. The cavea ascends in three rows, separated by two prae- 
cinctiones. The substructures beneath the arena are almost com- 
pletely preserved. Along the longitudinal axis runs an open corri- 
dor, which divides the arena into two parts: two overarched pas- 
sages follow the ellipse of the arena, communicating with each other, 
lighted and accessible by means of sixty square openings. The con- 
struction of the subterranean passage differs from the rest of the 
building in being entirely of brick, which Promis rightly regards 
as a later addition of the age of the Antonines '. 

Since, according to the inscription quoted above, the amphi- 
theatre cannot have been built before the time of Vespasian, Beloch 
(p. 137) assumes that there was an earlier amphitheatre as well. 

the representation of the coast on the glass vessel from Odemira 
(H. Jordan, Die Küste von P. auf einem róm. Glasgefáss in Archãol. 
Zig., 1868, p. 91) ; Beloch, p. 125) two amphitheatres are given one 
above the other. 

Pompeii. Cp. Overbeck-Mau, Pomfpeji*, 1884, pp. 176-186 ; also 
the works quoted by O. Müller, Hdb. d. Arch., § 260, 2 and Nissen 
(Pompej. Studien, p. 97), together with the analysis (by R. Schóne), 
and history of the amphitheatre (/.c., pp. 97-128). or the inscrip- 
tions there, CIL, x, 852-859. According to Goro von Agyagfalva 
(Wanderungen, p. 171) there was room for 20,000 spectators ; Nissen 
(p. 116) regards this estimate as correct. 'It is certain for many 
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reasons that the cavea was in process of restoration, when it was over- 
whelmed' (p. 106) R. Schöne (Wandinschriften vom Amphi- 
theater zu P., in Hermes, iv, 138) rightly attributes the inscriptions 
painted outside (such as Permissu aedilium Cn. Aninius Fortunatus 
occup[avit] and the like: CIL, iv, 1096, 1096 a, 1097 b, 1115) to 
hawkers, who ' set up their movable stalls in the niches of the outer 
wall' (Kiessling, Neue Jahrbb. für Philologie, 1872, p. 10) ; they 
were consequently only good for the time a show lasted ; cp. Zange- 
meister in the Addenda. In 1869, on the wall of the peristyle of a 
house opening upon the street from the temple of Isis to the amphi- 
theatre a picture was discovered placed upon an older painting 
already destroyed; it represents the amphitheatre with the sur- 
rounding localities, and the bloody fray between the Pompeians 
and Nucerians in 59 (Tacitus, Ann., xv, 17). SeeG.de Petra, L'anf. 
Pompejano rappresentato in un antico dipinto ; Giornale. degli Scavi 
di Pompei, n. s., i, 186 foll. and tav. viii. 

[Sorrentum. Promis (St. dell’ a Torino, p. 190) ; Beloch, p. 266. 
It is doubtful whether Sorrentum had an amphitheatre.] 

Nola. Nissen remarks: ' Corcia (Storia delle due Sicilie, ii, 416) 
states, according to the municipal inscriptions [rather, according 
to Ambrogio Leone, De Nola, Venice, 1514 F, in Burmann, The- 
saurus, ix, 4; Beloch, p. 389] that Nola had two amphitheatres, 
one of marble and one of brick, the latter before the gate towards 
Naples. The first, judging from the intimations as to situation, 
style of architecture, etc., is certainly a theatre. The second has 
vanished from the earth's surface, but in the locality stated peasants 
have shown me in a cornfield the pillars just above or below the 
earth, forming a large oval at regular intervals. In many places 
the ground was hollow ; in short, I have no doubt in my own mind 
that the tradition, which removes the amphitheatre to this spot, is 
correct’. ‘In Leone's time the walls could still be seen above the 
arches of the lower storey and the additions of the second ' (Beloch, 


P. 404). 

Abella. Of its amphitheatre ' the oval, some 300 palmi long and 
200 palmi wide, can be seen ; the cavea is marked off as a hollow in 
the ground. On the west side can be scen five arched chambers ; 
the place is now called from these ' Le grotte d' Antonello ' (Beloch, 

. 415). Below the inscription of a certain L. Egnatius Juventius 
qui oblitterato muneris spectac. impetrata editione ab indulgentia 
max. principis diem gladiatorum et omne(m) apparatum pecunia 
sua edidit in the year A.D. 170, CIL, x, 1211) an amphitheatre is 
shown, the rows of seats, windows, and gates of which are visible ; 
within fighting gladiators are represented. 

(Cajatia. Promis, St. d. a. T., p. 190.] 

Cales. Nissen: ' The extensive ruins of Calvi contain, in addi- 
tion to a theatre, an amphitheatre. Corcia, i, 507: l'arena qual 
si vede oggidi, comprende un moggio e mezzo di terreno; la sua 
lunghezza é di palmi 334, la larghezza di p. 226, e tutto il circuito 
di p. 990: cosi che era alquanto più piccolo di quello di Casino ’. 

(Teanum. Nissen considers it more likely that the supposed 
amphitheatre (e.g. Corcia, i, 519) is a theatre.] 

[Ihe supposed amphitheatre at Capreae (Anacapri; sce, e.g. 
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Donaldson, Architect. Numism., p. 303) appears to be apocryphal. 
‘In the Richerche. topogr. ed archeol. sull! isola di C. by Rosario 
Mangoni (Napoli, 1834), where the ancient remains of the high plateau 
of Anacapri (pp. 231—262) are described at length, there is no hint 
of ruins of any such building’. Bursian, Litt. Centralbl., 1869, no. 


17.] 

Latium. ([Sinuessa. Promis, St. d. a. T., p. 190.) 

Swessa Auruncorum. The inscription (De Masi, Storia degli 
Aurunci : alla torre di S. Imato), according to which a certain Sex. 
Caecilius Sex. f. Quir. Birronianus Scriba librar. quaest. iii decuria- 
rum quinquen. p. c. Sinues. gratissimis podium amphitheatri a solo 
fecit (= CIL, x, 4737 is probably interpolated, but genuine). 

Minturnae. Lipsius (De amph. quae extra Romam, 2): exstat 
hodieque ad Lirim Campaniae fluvium (Garigliano nunc dicunt) 
juxta Minturnas (hodie Trajecto) pars amphitheatri latericii bene 
conspicua. This building, mentioned also by Montfaucon (Antiq. 
expl., iii, p. 258), De Brosses (letter dated 2nd of November, 1739), 
and Guattani (Mon. in., 1784, Oct. p. 82), and to which the name i 
Virilasci (CIL, x, 6054 1; p. 195 above) refers, is no doubt the one 
meant by Kephalides (Reise, ij, 204) and Westphal (Die rómische 
Campagna, p. 67), according to whom only some unimportant 
remains of a theatre are preserved at Minturnae. 

Casinum. CIL, x, 5183 = IRN, 4236: Ummidia C. f. Quadra- 
tilla amphitheatrum et templum Casinatibus sua pecunia fecit. 
The building consequently belongs to the second half of the first 
century (see Pliny, Epp., vii, 24). Volkmann (Hist. Krit. Nachr. 
über Italien, 1771, iii, p. 346) : ' The arena is 200 feet long, the seats, 
which are an utter ruin, not included. The walls are 57 feet high. 
The five large entrances are 26 feet high and 13 feet wide. The 
places where the animals were kept and the canals, which perhaps 
brought in the water for the naumachiae are still visible. The walls 
are of brick outside and lozenge-shaped (opus reticulatum)’. J. 
Burckhardt, Der Cicerone, p. 45: At St. Germano there is a circular 
amphitheatre, the only one of its kind (in Italy). 

Aquinum. The remains of an amphitheatre of simple and beauti- 
ful construction are mentioned amongst other ruins by Westphal 
(p. 92). It is called by the people ' Grotte de’ Pagani’ (Pellegrino, 

apwa, i, 282). 

[Atina ? ‘In the acta of St. Prudentius, which, however, are only 
known from a chronicle of the fourteenth century in Ughelli (vol. 
i; Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis, vol. x, rst of April, p. 12), forum Antonini 
non longe ab amphitheatro is mentioned’. Jordan.) 

. [Arpinum. Promis (Città di Luni, p. 225, note 1) credits this town 
with an amphitheatre, which Westphal (p. 90) does not seem to know. ] 

Frusino. Westphal (p. 85) asserts that not even a trace of old 
buildings remains; on the other hand, Deminicis (Giorn. Arcad., 
lv, p. 160) mentions this town as one of those in which there was an 
amphitheatre. Mommsen (Epigr. Analekten in Ber. d. sáchs. Ges. 
1849, p. 286): Tessera from the amphitheatre at Frusino (Bal ; 
1830, p. 265). On the one side: Cvnv. i (Cvn. vi ?) in(feriori ?) x 

u decimo) ; on the other: viii (loco octavo). ‘If, as we may 
assume, the amphitheatre at Frusino had only two storeys, cwneo 
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sexto inferiori might perfectly well be substituted for maeniano priori, 
cuneo sexto ; or, if we prefer to assume three storeys, infimo ' (Momm- 
sen). 

[Valeria (Vara). Deminicis, loc. cit.) 

Tibur. According to Promis (Città di Luni, p. 225) an amphi- 
theatre was in existence till the time of Pius II. 

Praeneste. Cecconi (Storia di Palestrina, p. 70) quotes the follow- 
ing inscription of the time of Claudius (now CIL, xiv, 3010): M. 
Jarenus clari 1. tyrannus amphitheatri partem dimidiam in solo. 
An inscription of M. Varenus Clarus from A.D. 21 in CIL, x, 1333. 
Cn. Voesius Aper, flamen divi Augusti, built a ludus and a spoliarium 
for the Praenestines (Or., 2532 — CIL, xiv, 3014). 

Roma. On the amphitheatres of Rome cp. Becker, Hdb. d. rém. 
Ant., i, 680 foll.; Beschr. der Stadt Rom, iii, i, 319 foll., Becker, p. 
549 foll.; on the other hand, Preller, Regionen Roms, p. 132; also 
C. Thierry in Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire des Antiquités, 
s.v. ' amphitheatrum '. For the history of the excavation and res- 
torations in the Colosseum since 1814, see Parker, Archaeology of 
Rome (part vii, 1876, pp. 31-39). 

Lanciani (Bull. comun., 1876, p. 189), arguing from the inscription 
Orelli, 22 (= CIL, vi, 130) of the year A.D. 241, rightly regards the 
amphitheatrum castrense as one belonging to the cohortes praetoriae 
and urbanae. Water-pipes for the same were laid down by Severus 
and Caracalla (202/3; see Lanciani, Acque, pp. 217, 307). 

Lanuvium. Vit. Commod., 8: 'appellatus est etiam Romanus 
Hercules, quod feras Lanuvii in amphitheatro occidisset. An in- 
scription (CIL, xiv, 2127) found there: ex s. c. de sua pec. theatrum 
refec., is perfect on both sides. According to O. Benndorf (BdI, 
1865, p 226) ' alcuni scrittori antichi citati dal Volpi ' (Vet. Lat., v, 
p. 87 ?) attest the existence of an amphitheatre at Lanuvium. 

Tusculum. According to Canina (Descr. dell’ antico Tuscolo, p. 
130, tav. 22 and 23) the building, generally called ' Scuola di Cicer- 
one ', wasan amphitheatre, capable of holding about 3000 spectators. 
The arena had substructures; there still remained traces of the 
perium (in questo anf. rimane visibile soltanto l'ambulacro di mezzo). 

av. 23 shows an elliptic arena, on one part of which a slight emi- 
nence, on the other rooms here and there are visible. According 
to Hirschfeld, the amphitheatre is now pretty well exposed ; some- 
thing of the rows of seats is preserved, also a large entrance gate, 
a staircase leading to the first Praecinctio, the passage running under- 
ground through the middle of the arena. 

Albanum. According to Westphal (p. 24) the great ruins of the 
amphitheatre (in the upper of the modern town) are shown by 
the style of architecture to belong, not to the time of Domitian (to 
which they are ascribed by Nibby, Analisi della carta de’ contorni 
di Roma, i, p. 99), but toa later period ; perhaps to the time when 
the 'legio ii Parthica' formed by Severus had its permanent 
quarters here (De Rossi, Bull. di archeol. crist., vii, 1869, p. 67). 

Velitrae. According to an inscription (Orelli, 2538 — CIL, x, 
6565; cp. Henzen, iii, p. 225), which is only partially intelligible, 
the amphitheatre was restored under Valentinian and Valens. 
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Setia. According to Westphal (p. 53) there are some scanty 
remains of an amphitheatre, consisting of a few arches on the left 
of the road to Sermoneta. 

Circeii. Suetonius, Tiber., 72: Circeios pertendit. Ac... 
castrensibus ludis non tantum interfuit, sed etiam missum in 
harenam aprum jaculis desuper petit. With this is connected the 
inscription in Murat. (612, 7), found at ' Paola in Maritima’ = 
CIL, x, 6429 :— 

S. Montanus iiii vir i. d. m. o. 
nivm amphitheatrvm sva 
emque mvnere gladiatorio 
et venatione dedicavit. 1. d. d. o. (?) 
(Fundi. Promis, St. d. ant. Torino, p. 190.] 
Samnium. Venafrum. IRN, 4625 = CIL, x, 4892: 
vibi s. C. f. m. Q. Flamen 
amphitheatrum pec. sua fac. curavit 
pro parte dimidia 
According to Cotugno, Memorie storiche di Venafro (Naples, 1824), 
p. 260 foll., the amphitheatre, the ruins of which are to be found 
' nel cosi detto Vorlascio ' (see p. 195), had room for 8000 spectators. 

Allifae. Henzen, Exempl. Mus. Borgh., p. 82: ‘according to 
Corcia (i, 318) there are no remainsof an amphitheatre, although its 
existence is to be assumed from the inscription IRN, 4768 — CIL, 
ix, 2350 (where only the shows are spoken of) ; on the other hand he 
mentions the ruins ofa theatre ' (Nissen). Trutta (Antichità Allifane, 
P- 29) also assumes that an amphitheatre existed here, on the 
authority of the same inscription. 

Saepinum. This is probably the place, to which a patron pre- 
sented the buildings mentioned in the following inscription: ac 
adfectionis erga rem publicam sicut ludum gladiatorium omni 
impensa sua ita spoliarium a fundamentis instructum ornatumque 
pro nitore civitatis rei publicae dono dedit. As Lanciani observes 
(Bull. comun., ii, 1874, p. 87), the builder of the ludus and the 
spoliarium is probably one Neratius, whose family came from Sae- 
pinum and still exercised the patronatus of that town in the fourth 
century. The inscription found in the neighbourhood of the baths 
built in Rome by Neratius Cerialis (consul in 358) is no doubt from 
the family e. 

Telesia. ' The ruins of the amphitheatre (according to Corcia, 
i, 345) are to the west of the old town ' (Nissen). Cp. CIL, ix, 2197 
(ad portam amphitheatri), 2235. 

(Beneventum. The ' bei ruderi’ (beautiful remains) of an amphi- 
theatre, mentioned by Promis (C.d.L., p. 225), according to Nissen 
certainly belong to a theatre; he found no trace of an amphitheatre. 
Tacitus (Ann., xv, 34) mentions a munus of Vatinius there.] 

[Aeclanum. ‘ According to Corcia (ii, 508), the amphitheatre 
there was called Jócolo from the games which took place in it (?) ' 
(Nissen).] 

Lucanis. Paestum. Winckelmann (Anmerk. über die Baukunst 
der Alten, VorbericM, $ 12) says that ' the lower arches ' and 10 rows 
of seats of an amphitheatre still exist. Paoli (Ruine dell’ antica 
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città di Pesto, 1784) gives the dimensions. Romanelli (Viaggio di 
Pompei a Pesto, ii, p. 42): ' Oggidi restano gli avanzi di 1o gradini 
e le indicazioni delle cavee dove le fiere erano ristrette’. G. Ba- 
mente di Capaccio, Le antichità Pestane, Naples, 1819, p. 62: ‘Tl 
luogo che si vuole anfiteatro Pestano, é posto nel centro della città 
ed é coverto di rottami e di terra; é un concavo circolare adesso 
alla semina '. 

Grumentum (alla Saponara, Promis Joc. cit). Roselli, Storia 
Grumentina, p. 50. Memorie dell' 1nst. archeol., p. 237: Sono tut- 
tavia in piedi diversi pezzi di mura reticolata dell'altezza di 20 
piedi ed alcuni corridoi a volta, alti palmi 9 e larghi altrettanto, 
non che l'arena a forma ovale ’. 

Calabria. Lupiae. Promis (Storia dell’ ant. Torino, p. 190, 3): 
Tralascio l'a. di Lictia o Lupia ora Lecce in Calabria, di cui fa motto 
Guido Geografo (ed. Pinder and Parthey, p. 468). Egli veramente 
lo dice teatro, ma per contenere il nuovo piccolo caseggiato sosti- 
tuito all’ antica, chiaro é che doveva esser un’ a. CIL, ix, 21 
(Lecce nuper rep.): Otacilia M. f. Secundilla amphitheatrum. 

Apulia. Venusia. St. Aloe (BdI, 1842, p. 126 and Bull. Nap., 
i, 1843, p. 62): ' Fu costruito con tutta magnificenza.— Il suo por- 
tico e tutto il lato esterno era composto di grossi pezzi di travertino 
duro—le colonne che ornavano la decorazione esterna erano tutte 
di marmi colorati bigi e cipollini con capitelli di marmo bianco d'or- 
dine dorico e composito.—Le fabbriche—si mantennero in parte 
salde sino al secolo xi, quando i monaci Benedettini—distrussero 
quasi al suolo que' preziosi avanzi per rizzarvi con essi il magnifico 
tempio della ss. Trinità'. ‘At the present day only some depressions 
in the ground are visible, probably the ancient entrances ; I have 
been assured on credible authority that in the course of subsequent 
excavations several years ago (which however were only carried 
on for a few days) important sotterranei were found, which were 
again filled up with earth’ (Hirschfeld). On the inscription forged 
by Lupoli see Mommsen (Bdl, 1847, p. 118). 

(Tarentum. ‘The so-called amphitheatre (e.g. in Förster) may 
well have been a circus. Its circumference can still be clearly 
recognized, but only few remains of the wall-work, chiefly opus 
reticulatum, are preserved’ (Hirschfeld). Nissen (Pomp. Stud., 
IIO) regards this view as unfounded, and holds that there are no 
proofs of the existence of circuses in Italy except in Rome. Beloch, 
however (Campanien, p. 142) expressly mentions a circus at Puteoli.) 

Frentani. Larinwm. Marangoni (Delle mem. sacre e profani 
dell’ anf. Flavio, p. 30]: ' Di pietra ancora si él'anfiteatro di Larino 
nel regno di Napoli, il di cui accuratissimo disegno e descrizione delle 
sue parti é uscito alla luce l'anno 1744 nel erudito libro delle memorie 
istoriche di quella città di Mons. Andrea Tria già vescovo della 
medesima, ed ora arcivescovo di Tiro '. 

Sabini. (Marrubiwm. | Promis, Citta di Lunt, p. 225.] 

[Swperaequum. Promis, St. dell’ ant. Torino, p. 190.) 

Alba Fucentina. According to Westphal (p. 116) very dilapidated. 
Promis (Le antichità di Alba Fucense negli Equi, p. 243) : ' una vasta 
cavità nel terreno che dalla sua forma e sopratutto dagli avanzi dei 
muri cuneati si palesa per un anfiteatro; p.248: le dimensioni 
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molto prossime a quelli dell' anf. di Amiterno danno una capacità 
di circa 20,000 spettatori. La cavità dell' anf. porta ora il nome di 
fossa di giudizio '. | 

Amiternum. The amphitheatre is represented in Guattani (Mon. 
Sab., iii, 14). Cp. CIL, ix, 4208 = IRN, 5789 (on a biga, to be 
set up in the amphitheatre). 

Reate. According to Promis (C.d.L., p. 225), the amphitheatre 
was not destroyed till the year 1283. 

Trebula Mutuesca ‘near Montelione della Sabina has ruins of an 

amphitheatre’ (Nissen). _ 
. Picenum. Ancona. Rinaldini (BdI, 1865, p. 11) considers the 
existence of an amphitheatre (gia contrastato dal Peruzzi) confirmed 
by the inscription: D. M. Ti. Clau. Dio Celeri preconi ex la(?) C(?) 
ini(?) A. Cl. Saturnini Beryllus secunda rudis et officiales cunti (cum 
tironibus ?) b. m. Nissen (p. 14) adds: ' Riguardando gli avanzi 
tuttora superstiti in una casa private benché di piccola estensione, 
ed insieme considerando che vi fu una scuola gladiatoria, nessuno 
potrà pid dubitare, ch’ era veramente tal edifizio grandioso in Ancona 
situato in mezzo della città sotto quel colle, che secondo la giusta 
opinione dei dotti Anconitani formava l'antico Capitolio ed ora é 
celebrato dal famoso tempio di S. Ciriaco. Un altro argomento vedi 
Colucci, Ant. Pic., xv, p. 100.’ Promis (loc. cit.) also mentions an 
amphitheatre at Ancona. 

(Auximum. Henzen (Expl. Mus. Borgh., p. 82?). ‘I heard 
nothing of an amphitheatre at Osimo: nor does Colucci (tom. v) 
know anything of one' (Nissen).] ` 

Ricina. ‘Hard by the left bank of the Potenza, between Macerata 
and Recanati, is a well-preserved amphitheatre of about the time 
of Septimius Severus. Cp. Orelli, 915: L. Septimio Severo—p. C. 
205—colonia Helvia Ricina conditori suo’ (Nissen). 

Urbs Salvia. Guattani (Mon. Ined., i, 83). ' Considerable 
ruins; the dimensions were variously given to me (axis 60 x 59 
or 80 x 60 m.) ’ (Nissen). 

(Firmum. According to Adami (Chronicle of Fermo, sixteenth 
century), the amphitheatre was a largeand magnificentone. Coluc- 
ci, however (Ant. Pic., ii), in describing Fermo, where he himself 
lived, only mentions a theatre, to which also Nissen considers the 
ruins (ascribed to an amphitheatre in AdI, 1846, p. 54) to belong. 

Faleria (near the modern Fallerone). According to Deminicis, 
Giorn. Arcad., lv, p. 160 sqq., p. 168, the amphitheatre is in the form 
of an ellipse, and has 12 entrances, 4 leading to the arena, 8 to the 
rows of seats, which are divided into 3 sections by 2 praecinctiones. 
The arena is choked up with earth as far as the edge of the podium, 
and the outside wall, still preserved, is only 45 Roman palmae high. 

Asculum Picenum. ‘In the Orto delle comitrici (?) the circuit 
of an amphitheatre (I myself certainly did not take it for a circus) 
can still be traced with accuracy ; at an earlier date arcades are 
said to have been standing, but were destroyed some 20 years ago' 
(Hirschfeld). 

Interamnia Praetutiorum. Delfico (Dell’ Interamnia Petrusia, p. 
80) : ' Miserabili avanzi d'un grand’ anfiteatro di cui si veggon varj 
archi e varie altre reliquie se ne scorgono in alcuni sotterranei '. 
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Cp. Bull. Nap., ii, p. 64: ‘Cita Corcia (Storia delle due Sicilie, i, 
20) gli avanzi di un anf.—e dice che esser doveva magnifico e di 
grandi proporzioni, esistendone una muraglia, cui vedesi poggiata 
una serie di volte sostenuta da grandi pilastri, che sorreggevano il 
pit basso corridojo per gli spettatori a due ordini di archi . . . . nel 
circondario di Nereto in Garufo si veggono avanzi di un bell' anfi- 
teatro '. 

Interpromium. | CIL, ix, 3044 = IRN, 5330 = Henzen, 6939 
(inscription on one Sextus Pedius Hirrutus, prim. pil. leg. xxi. ivvir 
i. d. praef. Germanici Caesaris quinquennalici juris ex s. c. quin- 
quenn. iterum, who built an amphitheatre at his own expense) ; 
cp. Mommsen's remarks. 

Umbria. Ocriculum. P. S. Bartoli in Fea, Miscell., i, p. 272: 
* visi scorgono i vestigj di un piccolo ma bello anfiteatro '. Accord- 
ing to Guattani (Monumenti inediti, i, P 83) it was three-storeyed. 

Interamnia (Terni). Promis (C.d.L., p. 225). According to 
Giuseppe Ricardi, Sulla caduta delle marmore (ed. 5, Rome, 1825), 
P. 84, there is an amphitheatre ' al giardino dell' episcopio ', also 
given in the plan annexed. According to Hirschfeld, the remains 
are still considerable. 

Spoletium. | Procopius (Bell. Goth., iii, 23) : éré&yxaror 06 T'óróoi 
twixa 'HpoStaroU ¢yd:dévros LwroNlrioy elow, rs ud» móNews Tür weplBodow 
és TÒ ESagos xaÜDeXórres, ToU è wpd ris wédews xuvnyeclou, Üxep kaXety 
dupiPéarpor vevoulxaci, rds re eladdous és TÒ dupiBées dwoppatayres x.T.A. 

Carsulae. Promis (C.d.L., p. 225) states that there is an E 
theatre 'all' antica Carsulum presso Acqua Sparta'; according 
to Nissen none exists, and Promis means the ruin mentioned by 
P. S. Bartoli (Fea, Miscell., i, p. 272) in ' Carsoli sotto Porcheria 
vicino Acqua Sparta’: il bel portico di un bellissimo tempio corin- 
tio di grosse colonne ed intiero, un circo ovvero ippodromo con un 
arco di travertino. 

Mevania. Promis (Antichità di Aosta, p. 170, 2). ' The con- 
siderable remains of the amphitheatre are all built over ' (Nissen). 

Fulgineum. ‘An amphitheatre, the existence of which is testi- 
fied by local writers (e.g. Mengozzi in Colucci, Ant. Pic., xi, p. 75, 
is still spoken of in the town. I have certainly not been able to 
examine the ancient site properly, but in this case I am content to 
trust the tradition ' (Nissen). 

Hispellum. An amphitheatre is mentioned by Guattani, Demini- 
cis, Promis; cp. Henzen 5580. ‘ The ruin on the high road leading 
from Assisi past Spello to Foligno’ (Nissen). 

Asisium. ‘Di Costanze (Disamina, etc., p. 170 not.) endeavours 
to prove the existence of an amphitheatre, but all his evidence goes 
to show that there was none ' (Nissen). Nevertheless, the statement 
of Promis (as above) and O. Müller (Handb. der Arch., $ 260, 3, 
according to Schorn, Reisen, p. 462) that there was an amphitheatre 
at Asisium, finds confirmation in the report of Johannes Dondi, a 
philosopher and mathematician of Padua, who visited Rome in 
1375 and declares that he found the ruins ' duarum arenarum par- 
varum in modum Colixei' between Spello and Assisi. Henzen, 
CIL, vi, p. xxvii. Consequently the amphitheatre, like that of 
Spello, was outside the town, 
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(Swasa. Promis, St. del’ a. T orino, p. 190.) 

Ariminum. Tonino (Rimini, p. 218). The arena is surrounded 
by four walls, the outside one of which had 60 arch-shaped entrances. 
The whole building was of brick, the rows of seats of marble. It 
could not be used for naumachiae. Hardlyany remains are preserved 
except the foundations. Tonini thinks it was destroyed between 
the third and sixth centuries. 

Etruria. [Baccanae ?? ‘In the Acta S. Alexandri episcopi 2! 
Sept. (Acta Sanctorum Septemb. t. vi) the emperor Antoninus 
betakes himself to a villa on the Via Claudia, 17 miles from Rome. 
It is said on p. 232: Confusus autem Antoninus jussit amphi- 
theatrum sibi parari et sedens ibi pro tribunali Alexandrum episco- 
pum ad feras subrigi praecepit. Mention is then made of a vicus 
Baccatensis (v.l. Baccanensis) in the neighbourhood (according to 
the Itin. Antonini, p. 286, Baccanae is 21 miles west of Rome) ' 
(Jordan).} 

Lucus Feroniae. Orelli, 4099 — CIL, xi, 1, 3938: M. Silio Epa- 
phrodito patrono sevirum aug. magistro iuvenum iterum iuvenes 
lucoferonenses patrono ob merita quod amphitheatrum col. iul. 
felici lucofer. s. p. f. dedicavitque l. d. d. d.h. c. i. r. De Rossi 
(Adl, 1883, PP- 266, 269): ‘Del anfiteatro in Civitucola, per 

uanto io vidi, ora non appare vestigio '. 

Sutrium. Dennis (Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, i, 1878, p. 71) 
believes this building to be Etruscan. Itisin the form of an ellipse ; 
several praecinctiones still remain. Cp. also Westphal, p. 151. 
Urlichs (BdI, 1839, P- 45): ‘come ci si raccontó sul luogo, prima 
che si formasse dell’ anfiteatro un bel giardino, si vedevano canali 

di di mattoni che non saranno stati altro che i sotterranei ser- 
vienti alle machine ed a ricettacolo delle bestie '. Plan, section, 
and view in Canina (Etruria marittima, i, tav. 21 and 22); cp. also 
Micali (Antichi popoli Italiani, i, 145). 

Falerii (S. Maria di Falleri near Cività Castellana). Ad. Michaelis 
in Gerhard's Archáologische Zeitung (1862, pP- 343* seqq.) Says: 
Outside the well-preserved north wall of that great square, which 
indicates the site of the Roman town, à beginning has recently been 
made in excavating the tolerably large amphitheatre lying East 
and West. An inscription on two stones found there (appar- 
ently belonging to the early empire) runs as follows (CIL, xi, 1, 
3112) : 

C. f£. Voltinia (?) P. P- leg. viiii H(isp.) 
Hor. Priscus patroni municipi 
confere(?)ntibus Faliscis amphitheatrum 
pro parte dimidia(?) ped. sua fecerunt. * 


The emendations are due to Garrucci (Dissert. archaeol., Rome, 1864, 
P: 42). On p. 44 not. he gives the axes as about 210 and 60 palmi ; 

irschfeld those of the arena as 54:3 and 3277 metres. According 
to the latter it appears to be very old ; its chief material is large 
travertine blocks, although tufa and coffer-work of opus incertum 
are found. 


1 See CIL, xi, 1, 3139 for another fragment of an inscription from the same place, in 
which occurs the words : ampitheatr. pecunia, 


R.L.M. P 
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Vulci. On the amphitheatre found there cp. BdI, 1835, p. 77. 

Arretium. According to Guazzesi (Suppl. alla dissertazione in- 
torno agli anfiteatri degli antichi Toscani, p. 69) it was large, but only 
of bricks, without any ornamental columns or statues. In Charle- 
magne's time it was called gymnasium ; its arches were the abode 
of prostitutes, which caused him to present it to the Arretine church, 
‘per togliere da quel luogo questa pestifera infamita’. In the 
Arretine chronicle of Girolamo Eusebi (Muratori, tom. 24) we read : 
Mense Maji 1333 inceptus est locus S. Bernardi ordinis montis 
oliveti, et celebrata est ibi missa ubi prius vocabantur i Parlagi (see 
p. 195), et ibi stabant publicae meretrices civitatis. Owing to the 
erection of this building the amphitheatre, which was used as a 
quarry, was completely destroyed. Noris (Nell ipocausto Pisano) : 
ita summa imis dies miscuit, ut amph. Aret. nostra aetate in merito- 
rium rudentium animalium stabulum versum sit. Dennis is uncer- 
tain whether the ruins really belong to an amphitheatre, since they 
are more like baths, and no seat remains in the cavea ; Nissen, 
however, regards this doubt as unfounded. 

Volaterrae. Dennis (ii, p. 150) mentions the ruins of the amphi- 
theatre, which appears to be a Roman building. Only a semi- 
circle of seats remains, apparently cut in the slope of the mountain. 
Dennis doubts whether it was ever more than a theatre, since the 
other half of the structure has totally disappeared. Guazzesi (as 
above, p. 44) says: ' Volterra ancora puo vantarsi d'aver avuto 
l'anfiteatro, parlando delle sue vestigie l'Inghirami nella risposta 
alle opposizioni, ove dice che ivi fu trovata la statua riportata dal 
dottissimo Sgr. Gori al num. 4 del suo museo Etrusco ; cosi il Bcr- 
ghini nell' origine di Firenze e il Sgr. Gori nel 2 tomo delle Iscr. 
di Toscana '. 

(Vetulonia. According to Dennis (ii, p. 206) Leandro Alberti in 
1550 first gave a detailed account of some ruins, which he concluded 
to be the remains of Itulonium (Vetulonia), amongst which he men- 
tions the remains of a splendid amphitheatre. Later investigations, 
however, led to no result, which made Inghirami (Ricerche di Vetu- 
lonia, p. 40) declare that it was a pure invention of Alberti. Dennis 
also considers that there is not the least evidence that it was the 
site of the ancient Vetulonia.] 

[Rusellae. Dennis (ii, p. 229) mentions some Roman arches, 
regarded by some (though in his opinion erroneously) as the remains 
of an amphitheatre.] 

Florentia. Dom M. Manni (see p. 195), p. 2, says : ' collocato era 
il Parlagio dietro alla fianca sinistra della chiesa di S. Simone fino 
alla piazza de’ Peruzzi per la sua lunghezza, é par larghezza dalla 
via dell' Anguillaja alla piazza di S. Croce; e quindi e che la chiesa 
stessa di S. Simone si disse del Parlagio '. On p. 4 he quotes Bor- 
ghini: ‘dalla e di fuori non v’ha dubbio alcuno veggendosi 
tuttavia con gli occhi. Molto più malagevoli son le parti interiori 
a rinvenire, essendo mutate oggi quasi tutte in abitazioni private e 
all’ uso moderno accommodate’. P. 8: 'lasua vastità ascende 

er la larghezza bracchia 173 e girava bracchia 573 '. P. 28: ‘le 
urelle, i. e. spezie di prigioni e forse segrete—altre esser non pote- 
vano che cavee poste sotto le scalinate dell’ anfit. e del teatro ’, 
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Dennis (ii, p. 75, note) also mentions the ruins of the amphitheatre 
near the Piazza di Santa Croce ; according to Nissen the enclosing 
wall can be clearly recognized in the course of the Via Torta. Ac- 
cording to Hartwig (Quell. u. Forsch. sur. áltest. Gesch. von Florenz, 
p. 79), the amphitheatre, the remains of which are still visible near 
the Perruzzi palace, appears to have been situated outside the ring 
wall of ancient Florence. 

Volsinii. Dennis (ii, p. 25) mentions the ruins of a small amphi- 
theatre, rather more than a mile from Bolsena: ‘It is in ruins, 
hardly anything of the rows of seats can be recognized, some arcades 
(of opus incertum) are preserved, the foundation is covered with 
earth ; the arena is said to lie about 15 palms deeper. The two 
large entrances are still clearly recognizable ; twenty years ago there 
is said to have been a gate still in a complete state of preservation ' 
(Hirschfeld). Cp. Henzen 5580 and vol. ii, p. 80 (on the shows to 
be given at Florence and Hispellum alternately). 

Pisa. See ei p. 196. 

Luca. CIL, xi, 1, 1527. O. Vibio I... . ex quinqufe dec. 
praef. alae] Hispanorum al[ae] . hic HS Či in opus amphithe[atri 
dedit] is annos decem et cum [perfici res) publica decrevisset pec[unia] 
publica, ex testament[o opere] a quinquennalibus [probato s]ua 
inpensa fecit t... ique rett... sima.. The emendations 
(Mommsen's) are unsatisfactory. Présid. de Brosses, October 14, 
1739: ‘On trouve au centre de la ville les restes informes d'un a. 
des Romains, dans lequel on a bâti de méchantes cabanes qui 
achévent de la défigurer '. ‘A large amphitheatre converted into 
dwelling-houses, the arena into a vegetable market. The entrances 
and some pieces of the enclosing wall of a good period are still 
visible ' (Nissen). Burckhardt (Cicerone, p. 45) also speaks of the 
remains of the amphitheatre as important. 

Luna. Promis (Città di Luni, p. 222) calls the amphitheatre ‘la 
pid celebrata e meglio conservata fabbrica di Luni. La pid antica 
memoria che se n'abbia é quella che trovasi in un diploma di Fede- 
rigo I a Pietro Vescovo di Luni nel 1185 nel quale é detto: aedifi- 
cium quod circulum vocatur aut arena'. The inscription L. 
Svetius L. L. amph. f. v. s. 1. m. is a clumsy forgery. According 
to Cyriac of Ancona it was a ruin in 1442, the marble columns 
broken, only fragments of the statues remaining (p.228): ‘ quest’ 
anf. non poteva avere che 2 cavee non essendovi che una sola pre- 
cinzione; é pure improbabile che la cavea superiore fosse coperta 
da soffitto come era nel Flavio di Roma, ma piuttosto doveva il 
muro esterno al di sopra delle arcuazioni inferiori essere tutto solido 
e decorato di pilastri anche nel interno, come vedesi all’ anf. di Sutri ’. 
Promis (p. 228) concludes from the style of architecture that it 
belongs to the age of the Antonines ; cp. Dennis, ii, p. 65. 

"ras Cispadana. (Ravenna. Promis, St. deW ant. Torino, P. 
190. 

Bononia. Tacitus (Hist., ii, 67; in the year 70) : tertiadecimani 
struere amphitheatra jussi. nam Caecina Cremonae, Valens Bononiae 

um gladiatorum edere parabant. Perhaps, however, these 
were of wood (Maffei, as above, p. 86). 
Parma. Lopez, Lettera al Braun intorno alle rovine d'un antico 
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teatro scoperto in Parma, 1844, p. 25: l'anf.—sarebbe stato 
eretto come usavasi da’ Romani presso le mura. P. 26: il nostro 
anf. (which in his opinion was built in the time of Trajan, certainly 
not before the burning of the amphitheatre at Placentia; see Tac., 
Hist., ii, 21) poté resistere per molti secoli ad onte delle vicende 
guerresche a cui andò soggetto, alla voracità del tempo ed alle 
barbarie degli uomini, dappoiché si trova bella memoria non solo 
ne' nostri statuti del 1255 (Pezz., Stor. di P.T.S., App., f. 36, no. 
30), ma eziandio nel codice terzo delle nostre leggi municipali di 
1317, which forbid the pollution of the amphitheatre: quod cum 
multi forenses quando suntincivitate Parma vadant ad videndum 
Palatium domini Imperatoris, quod est in Arena, et in ipsa arena 
deferantur multa turpia et inepta, videlicet animalia mortua, lutum 
de andronis, et alia quam plurima turpia, quae redundant in dedecus 
maximum Communis Parmae et vicinorum morantium circa et 
penes ipsam Arenam et Palatium supra dictum. Inscription on a 
retiarius, CIL, xi, 1, 1070. 

Placentia. Tacitus, Hist., ii, 21; (in A.D. 70): in eo certamine 
pulcherrimum amphitheatri opus, situm extra muros conflagravit 
—municipale volgus, pronum ad suspiciones, fraude illata ignis 
alimenta credidit a quibusdam e vicinis coloniis, invidia et aemu- 
latione, quod nulla in Italia moles tam capax foret. 

Velleia. Hübner (as above) and Promis (Ant. di Aosta, p. 170. 
Smaller than the amphitheatre at Aosta). 

Liguria. Libarna. Promis (C. di Luni and Ant. di Aosta, p. 
170. Smaller than the amphitheatre at Aosta). 

Alba Intemelium. A very small amphitheatre (according to the 
Illustr. Zeitung, 1877, p. 370, 31 to 35 m. in diameter) was discovered 
here in 1877. 

Venetia et Histria. Hadria. Promis (as above). Deminicis 
(as above). 

(Ateste? CIL, v, 1, 2529: De (pec) pub. C. Rubenius C. f. 
ludum gladiator. fecit; cp. ib., 2541 M. Etti Boebiani liberti et 
Íamil. venatoria.] 

Patavium. Pignorius (1571-1631) assumed the existence of an 
amphitheatre in an elliptical recinto, called arena since the Middle 
Ages (so in a document of date 1090; cp. a bill of sale of 1300: 
arenam muris circumdatam ab omnibus lateribus excepto a latere 
fratrum heremitanorum de Padua), on which the little church St* 
Mariae de Caritate de Arena (dell' Annunziata) was built in 1 306, and 
gave a plan and illustrations of the same. Maffei (Degli anfit., p. 80) 
regarded the remains of walls as only about 400 or 500 years old. 
But the excavations carried on since 1880 have completely confirmed 
Pignorius' assumption: cp. the detailed account by Ghirardini 
(Notizie degli Scavi, 1881, pp. 225-242 with tav. iv). They have 


1 Agathias (Hist., i, 15): BovriAtvoc ò Tov Spdyywr nyeuwy es audiÜéarpov Tc ov 
Woppw ris woAews iópuuevov (aveiro è rovro avépagiy ols ò Bios Oewudvou rov Óruov 
mpos Onpia diaywvigerOa), €évravÜa 65—peycorqy evedpay xarag rqgapevos x.T-À. (in 
A.D. 552). 

3 Burckhardt, Cicerone, p. 45: In Padua there is merely the outline of an amphi- 
theatre near S. Maria dell' Arena: 
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brought to light remains of three elliptic walls surrounding thearena, 
the outside one of which (2 m. wide, 2°62 m. high) had 26 entrance 
arches. This, however, was not the outside wall of the building, 
but was surrounded by yet another wall, which served to support 
the summa cavea (pp. 230 and 235). The area of the arena (2410-32 
sq. metres) is not much smaller than that of the arena of Verona 
(2638:50; p. 225). The extremely careful style of construction 
(pp. 229 and 236) indicates a good period. 

(Aquileia. Cp. p.194. Kennerand Hauser (Mittheil. der Central- 
commission, 1875) in a report of the excavations : ' that vast semi- 
circular depression, which is called the arena, in which Baubella 
found a stone slab bearing the name Julius, perhaps belonging to 
one of the spectators’ seats '. It is clear that this is not sufficient to 
justify the assumption (Jung, Die roman. Landsch. d. róm. Reichs, 
p. 504, 1) that the existence of an amphitheatre at Aquilcia is 
proved.] 

Tergeste. Stancovich [Anfit. d. Pola, 1882, p. 78) mentions an 
amphitheatre at Tergeste: fuori di porta di Riborgo, di cui F. 
Ireneo dalla Croce (Hist. d$ Trieste, p. 245) ci da l'asse maggiore di 
piedi geometrici 157 ed il minore di 1 36. 

Pola. According to Stancovich (p. 36) 43 marble rows of seats 
were still in existence. P. 64: the amphitheatre had room for 
22,000 spectators. P. 135: theentire building was of stone (with the 
exception of the top storey, which was of wood), ornamented above 
witharowofcolumns. P. 137: nel registro dei diritti del Patriarca 
di Aquileia nell’ Istria (anno 1303) it is stated: in civitate Polae 
habet duo antiqua Palatia Iadrum et Arenam—et quicunque accipit 
aliquem lapidem de dictis Palatiis Iadri et Arenae, pro quolibet 
lapide quam accipit, solvit domino patriarchae bizantia centum. 
But the amphitheatre was continually used as a quarry, until it 
was dedicated to him in 1584. Loca certis hominibus attributa, 
nominibus indicata (CIL, v, 1, 86). 

Gallia Transpadana. Verona. Maffei (Degli anfiteatri, ed. 2, p. 
120), gives the following fragment of an inscription, which probably 
refers to the dedication: S. CON. The letters are very large and 
evidently of a good period. P. 159: its height was 110-120 Veron- 
ese feet, as it certainly had 4 storeys. According to Maffei it had 
22,000 seats and (p. 261) in the highest parts (built of wood) room 
Íor almost the same number of standing-places; there were 72 
entrances (p. 170), all numbered. The wall of the podium (p. 213) 
was decorated with valuable kinds of marble, of which fragments 
still remain. Subterranean channels were intended to receive the 
rubbish that was carried down, and to prevent flooding the arena. 
For the gladiatorial inscriptions see CIL, v, 1, 3466 sqq. (3471: 
familjia gladiatoria) The treatises of Conte Antonio Pompei 
(Sugli scavi eseguiti intorno all’ anfiteatro, 1874, and Studj intorno 
all’ anf. d. V., 1877), who puts the erection of the amphitheatre in 
the time of the Etruscan domination, are only known to me from a 
notice by Engelmann in Jen. Litt.-Ztg., 1879, p. 94. 

Cremona. Tac., Hist., ii, 67; cp. Bononia. CIL, v, 1, 4399 
(Brixia: N N VI vir Flaviali Cremon. et munerar. 

Ticinum. Anonym. Valesii (Ammianus Marcellinus, ed. Wag- 
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ner-Erfurdt, i, p. 623, 71): Theodericus Ticenum (sic) Palatium, 
Thermas, Amphitheatrum, et alios muros civitatis fecit ; cp. above, 
p. 193. Mommsen, CIL, v, 2 p. 707^: habemusque inde etiam 
titulum regis Atalarici no. 6418 (— Orelli, 1161) pertinentem ad 
sedes spectaculi, i. e. ni fallor ad amphitheatrum : Dn. Atalaricus 
rex gloriosissimus has sedes spectaculi anno regni sui tertio (A.D. 
528) fieri feliciter praecepit. 

Brixia. CIL, v, 1, 4392 = Wilmanns, Ex., i, 2170: P. Atilio 
Philippo ornamentis decurion. Brixiae Veron. Cremon. honorato 
et iurequattuorliberor. usuq.anulor.adivo ..... ex postulatione 
populi ob liberalitatem ejus quod in opus amphitheatri dedit. .. . 

[Bergomum. Promis (C. di Luni, p. 225).] 

Augusta  Praetoria Salassorum. Promis (Antichità di Aosta, 
1862, tav. ix, p. 168) : ruderi non oltre l'ordine terreno, e questi 
spettanti alla bassa cuneazione della somma cavea con nove cunei 
ed otto pilastri. P. 169: 60 erano gli archi esterni, no souterrains. 
P. 171: tutto spira l'epoca Augustea. For this reason (p. 172) it 
is supposed to have been built in 24 B.c. (the year of the foundation 
of the colony) or soon afterwards. In a document of the year 1235 
it is called ' Palatium rotundum '. The ruins at Aosta formerly 
supposed to belong to an amphitheatre cannot be such (Kephalides, 
Reise, ii, 334; Deycks, Antiquar. Alpenwanderungen : Bonner 
Jahrb., Bd. xi, Jahrgang vi, 1, 1847, p. 27). 

Augusta Taurinorum. Promis, Storia dell’ antico Torino, 1869, 
p.188. Theamphitheatre, which lay outside the Porta marmorea, 
somewhat towards the west (see tav. i) is called by Maccaneo (in 
1508) pulcherrimum illud a. extra portam marmoream evanescens 
et obsoletum. Panciroli (professor at Turin 1570-1582) says: 
Fuor di T. nella strada verso Pinarolo si vedono i vestigii di un a. 
se bene non di quella perfettione dell’ a. di Verona. Pingone, men- 
tioning the four suburbs destroyed in 1536 by the French speaks of 
' amphitheatrum cum orchestra et area in orbem, qua comoedi et 
tragoedi olim dabant spectacula et edebantur ludi. lacus colliculis 
cinctus, fragmenta Romanarum inscriptionum innumera’. ‘La 
Guida di Torino del 1753 nota per tradizione che in quel sobborgo 
disfecero i Francesi l'an., opera d'Augusto, con rimasugli d'antiche 
fabbriche che ancora erano in piedi’. ‘Gli anfiteatri di pressochè 
tutte le città d'Italia son posti vicino alle mura, ma fuori di esse ; 
per quasi tutti l'età n'équella degli Antonini, quando più fiorirono i 
municipi, cosicché la frequenza de' cittadini e de' pubblici edifici 
più non lasciava spazio entro l'area urbana a siffatte moli. Tengo 
dunque che il nostro a. sia stato eretto nel ii secolo, come pure che 
laterizia ne fosse la construzione '. 

[I have not been able to ascertain any details of Cimitino, which, 
according to Promis (p. 225) was one of the places in Italy which 
had amphitheatres.) 


SICILIA. 


Syracuse. Serradifalco (Antich. di Sicilia, iv, tav. 13-15, pp. 
. 108, 128-131). (Valerius Maximus, i, 7, 8: Tac., Ann., xiii, 49 
mentions gladiators and gladiatorial shows at Syracuse, but no 
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amphitheatre.) P. 154: it is elliptic, the wall round the podium 
10°6 palmi high (oltre il poggiuolo di marmo). Besides the two main 
gates at the ends of the longitudinal axis there are 8 other entrances 
into the arena. It has no souterrains. Inscriptions of the scat- 
steps, CIL, x, 7130. 

Catana. Serradifalco (v, tav. 7-9, pp. 19-21). Giovanni Garuccio, 
Sulla origine e sulla costruzione dell’ anf. di Catania (Napoli, 1854), 
p. 20: the amphitheatre is ' alla porta Stesicorea, ora detta di Aci’, 
for the most part buried under alluvial matter and covered by 
houses. Theodoric (in 498) allowed the people of Catana to use 
' saxa de amphitheatro longa vetustate collapso ', to repair the town 
walls (Cassiodorus, Var. epp., iii, 49). P. 29: fino 1505 troviamo 
concesso al patrizio Giov. Gioenio, che avesse investito i preziosi 
avanzi dell' a. a comodo di private abitazioni e la sua arena ad uso 
di domestico erbajo. P. 30: during the eruption of Etna in 1669 
a stream of lava overwhelmed it. After the earthquake of 1693 
Prince Biscari excavated one side. 

Thermae Himerenses. Serradifalco (v, tav. 44) gives a sketch of 
an amphithcatre at Termini. The remains (of opus incertum), 
although scanty and used in building houses, are according to 
Hirschteld beyond doubt, and the curveof theamphitheatre isclearly 


recognizable. 
SARDINIA. 

Caralis. De la Marmora (Voyage en Sardaigne, i, p. 529, pl. 38) 
only casually mentions the amphitheatre. E. Luigi Tocco (A. d: 
Cagliari, BdI, 1867, p. 121-123) gives more details; Spano's 
Anfiteatro di Cagliari (1868) I have been unable to consult. I give 
the description of H. von Maltzan (Reise nach Sardinien, 1869, p. 
72) who visited it in 1868 after Spano's excavations. ' This 
amphitheatre can hardly be properly called a building—it is the 
rock itself, merely hollowed out into a wide, funnel-shaped oval, over 
the arena of which rise stairs, galleries and seats, roo feet high, all 
hewn in the rock, like the arena itself and the roomy souterrains 
beneath it'. 'The two lowest storeys are still visible, by far the 
larger half in a perfect state of preservation ; of the third, the top 
storey, a considerable part is destroyed, as this part of the rock was 
used as a quarry in the previous century '. In each storey there are 
about 20 steps, that is, 60 in all, very well preserved and lofty; the 
stairs cut in the rock have been decomposed by the action of 
the atmosphere. The baltei are almost as high as a man; the 


podium, inaccessible from the arena, is preserved in its full height. 


The labyrinthine underground passages and the rooms below the 
seat-steps, some very large and deep and not yet all uncovered, are 
all hewn out ofthe rock. Some have certainly been used ascages ; 
in one of them rings (for holding the chains of wild animals) are very 
cleverly cut out of the lime-stone, which forms the walls. One of 
the seat-steps contains the letters C. N. P. V. E. Theamphitheatre 
had room for 20,000 spectators. 


DALMATIA. 


Salonae. Lanza (Della topografia dell’ antica Salona in Ann. del? 
Inst., 1849, p. 282, tav. d'agg. K and Scavi ds Salona in ib. 1850, 
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p. 140). Itis almost entirely destroyed: pochi avanzi di piloni 
e di arcuate . . . ancor ne rimangono. Style and situation point 
to the period after Marcus Aurelius. Carrara (Topografia e scavi 
di Salona (Trieste, 1850) gives on a ‘mappa topografica dell’ 
antica S.’ the remains of the building enclosed by the line of 
the fortifications and information concerning them (p. 92). As 
no trace of stone steps has been found, he believes that they 
were of wood. A subterranean passage ran in the direction of the 
smaller axis. Hirschfeld (Bericht über eine Reise 1n. Dalmatien in 
Osterreich. Mitth., ix, 1885, p. 16) gives a sepulchral inscription 
of a gladiator (Sil[vjianus an. x . . . pug. vii. de suo sibi cui dolet 
posuit) and a stamp (presumably of a purveyor, perhaps of bread, 
for the gladiators), which contains between two gladiators the 
words (in inverted letters): Miscenius Ampliatus facit Salonas 
(= Salonitanus). l 

Aequum. Archaeologia Britannica, iii, 344 : Mr. Fortis observes 
that he saw some vestiges of an ancient Roman amphitheatre on 
the hill of Aequum. 

Epidaurum. The position of the town on the site of Ragusa 
vecchia is shown, amongst other things, by ' amphitheatri ex ipsa 
rupe excisi reliquiae (Mommsen, CIL, iii, p. 287). 


GALLIAE.} 


(a) Narbonensis. 


Cemenelum (Fr. Cimiez, Ital. Cimella). Millin, Voyage dans le 
midi de la France (ii, 544; cp. Voyage en Savoie, ii, 122). The 
elliptic arena, although planted with corn andolives, was in a good 
state of preservation; there was room for about 8000 spectators ; 
the sea could be seen from the upper rows of seats. Those who 
lived near called the ruins ‘la Tino de Fati’ (Cave de fées). Il en 
existe plusieurs massifs et une arcade, sous laquelle passe le chemin ; 
le mastic, qui la recouvrait, subsiste encore. On y voit plusieurs 
autres arcades ou des restes d'arcades. The description given by 
Deycks (Alterth. von Nizza und Cimiez in Jahrbb.d. Alterth. Fr. im 
Rheinl., xxxii, p. 33) entirely agrees with this. Mommsen, CIL, 
v, 2, p. 916: Cemenelum—ruderibus vetustis, maxime amphi- 
theatro adhuc conspicuo antiquum oppidum refert. 'St Pontius 
(under Valerian and Gallienus) is said to have been thrown to wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre at Cimella. De S. Pontio Romano 
martyre Cimellensi in Alpibus maritimis: Acta Sanctorum Maii, t. 
iii. (14th of May), p. 277’ (Jordan). 

(Antipolis (?). See CIG, 6776 on p. 179.) 

Forum Julii. The amphitheatre is mentioned by Valesius 
(Notitia Galliarum, 1676, p. 200), Montfaucon (Antig. expl., iii, p. 
258), De Brosses (28th of Junc, 1739: lesrestes d'un a. des Romains, 
dont l'enceinte est encore entiére et un des cótés passablement con- 
servé), and Millin (as above, ii, p. 483: restes d'un ancien cirque ; 
son plan est elliptique. L'enceinte est encore assez bien conservée, 
mais les siéges sont détruits). After the excavations in 1828 it was 


1 Information marked H. is due to Hirschfeld, 
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described in detail by Texier (Mém. sur la ville et le port de Fréjus 
in the Mém. prés. p. div. savants à l'Acad. des inscr., 2 série, t. ii, 
1849, p. 192, pp. 212-239, with plate iii). Itis half built on the slope 
of a hill (p. 212), bad in the interior three storeys, divided by prae- 
cinctiones, of 6, 6 and 5 rows of steps respectively (p. 238), and was 
probably crowned by a porticus, on the outer wall of which projected 
the pierced corbels intended to support the masts used for the 
awning (p. 238 and Millin). Its circumference was broken by 52 
arcades, 3 of which led to the arena, 22 into the circuit of the ground 
floor, and the rest to the first storey : 24 gates led from the ground 
floor to the seat-steps of the lowest division (p. 238). The podium, 
8 feet high, was separated from the arena by a deep trench. Beneath 
the rows of steps of the lowest division of the southern half of the 
amphitheatre there are underground receptacles for the wild ani- 
mals; a small room by the side of a gate in the small axis was for 
the dead bodies (p. 237). The amphitheatre could hold 9095, in- 
cluding the porticus 12,000 spectators at most (p. 239). 

Apta Julia. Martin (Antiquités et inscr. des villes de Die, d'Orange, 
de Vaison, d'Apt et de Carpentras, Orange, 1818, p. 85: l'amph. 
d'Apt, dont il ne reste peut-étre que les fondemens sous une couche 
épaise de terre et de décombres. From the traces discovered he 
assumes that it was about 60 fotses in diameter. Boze (Hist. d'Apt, 
1813, p. 61): on l'a découvert en différentes occasions, dans le 
vestibule de la maison curiale, le cimetiére de la paroisse, dans les 
caves de quelques maisons. (H.) 

(Aquae Sextiae. CIL, xii, 522: aedili m(u)nerario.] 

Arelate. According to a tessera (Ritschl, Die tess. glad., p. 20) a 
gladiatorial show took place here as early as 63 B.c. Estrangin 
(Études sur Arles, 1838) without any reasons dates the amphitheatre 
soon after the foundation of the colony in the time of Julius Caesar ; 
Stark (S/ádteleben in Frankreich, p. 76) assigns it to the second half 
of the second or the beginning of the third century. Liketheamphi- 
theatre of Nimes, it has 2 storeys and an attic; each storey has 60 
arches. The number of spectators it could accommodate is esti- 
mated by Estrangin (p. 13) at 25,000. The arena could not be flooded, 
since it is in the highest part of the town (p.31) ; nor haveany traces 
of a ewripus been discovered. In the animals’ cages only stags’ 
horns and boars' teeth have been discovered. There is no doubt 
(p. 40) that arrangements were made for covering the amphitheatre 
with canvas. On the fortunes of the amphitheatre in the middle 
ages see Estrangin and Millin (p. 616; cp. pl. xlviii, ig. 9). I am 
not acquainted with the monographs by Jacquemin and Henry 
referred to by Caumont (Cours d'antiquités monum., iii, 466—474), 
nor with the treatises by Véran (Mém. des antiquaires de France, 
ix, SP 231) and Henry (xiii, 1837, p. 1). Inscriptions on the 
steps CIL, xii, 714, 715. Inscription on a ' negotiator familiae 
gladiatoriae ' CIL xii, 727. 

Nemausus. Pelet (Description de l'amph. de Nimes, 1853) con- 
jectures that it was built in the reign of Hadrian or Antoninus Pius, 
but on very insufficient grounds (p. 138). He asserts that it was 
never finished (p. 139) : les aqueducs, qui devaient amener les eaux 
dans l'aréne, ne sont méme revétus de ciment; ce qui n'aurait pas 
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eu lieu, sile monument avait déjà servi aux jeux nautiques, auxquels 
il était destiné. Grangent Durentand Durand (Monum. du midi dela 
France, p. 68; cp. Pelet, pp. 118—127) also believe that the building 
was originally intended for nawmachiae. Pelet (p. 87) estimates 
the number of spectators at 24,000, Millin (iv, p. 220) at only 17,000. 
Ibid.: .La fagade est composée d'un rez-de-chaussée, d'un étage 
au-dessus et d'un attique. It had 60 arches, not numbered (some 
of them bearing phalli) and 4 chief gates. Pelet, p. 73: les 
gradins étaient au nombre de 34, divisés en 4 précinctions par un 
pareil nombre de baltei, hauteur totale de la facade 21:52 métres 
(p.183). From the uppermost edgeof the wall projected 120 pierced 
corbels, some of which are preserved, for the reception of masts 
(p. 127). Pelet and Millin give the history of the amphitheatre 
(cp. also Reveil, Mémoires lus à la Sorbonne, Archéologie, 1867, p. 
163. H.). The inscription T. Crispius Reburrus fecit (CIL, xii, 
3315) probably does not refer to the architect. Inscriptions on the 
steps (3316-3322) ; gladiatorial inscriptions found in the neighbour- 
hood (3323-3332). 

Baeterrae. Caumont (as above, p. 495): (L’amph.) de Beziers 
offrait encore de belles ruines au xvii siècle ; il ne reste plus aujour- 
d'hui qu' une partiedes constructions qui supportaient le d pga et 
les premiers siéges del'ima cavea. L'Aréne avait 234 pi sur 180. 
Une partie de la cavea était taillée dans le roc, l'on avait ainsi 
épargné les travaux en magonnerie, d'un cóté de l'édifice. [The 
street is called rue des arènes. Cp. S. . . . in Bull. d. l. Soc. archéol. 
de Beziers, i série, t. 4 (1845), pp. 142-145 and pl. ii, no. 4. H.J 
Stark as above, p. 139: ' Reste eines amphitheaters '. 

Narbo. Millin (iv, p. 392) states that in certain underground 
rooms (' dans le quartier Saint- Just ', Caumont, p. 497) of the mod- 
ern town there are vaults, ' qu'on croit avoir appartenu à un ancien 
amphithéâtre '. [Tournal, Catalogue du musée de Narbonne, 1864, 
to no. 177, p. 36: 'les ruines de l'ancien a. de N. furent exécutées 
sur ce point . . mais . . on ne mit à jour que la partie inférieure 
de ce monument, tout le reste avait été détruit. Le diamétre 
extérieur de l'a. de N. était moins grand que celui de Nimes, mais 
l'arena etait plus vaste. H.] It certainly no longer existed in the 
time of Apollinaris Sidonius, since he does not mention it in his 
careful enumeration of the buildings of Narbo (Carm., 23). Cp. 
Stark, pp. 146 and 602 (rclicfs referring to the amphitheatre). 

Tolosa. Millin (p. 455) says that two of the 24 arches of the 
amphitheatre still exist ; the arena was about 180 feet long, 50 feet 
wide. Caumont, p. 406: Some antiquaries conjecture that Tolosa 
had another larger amphitheatre (Raynal, Hist. du Toulouse; Du 
Barry, Recherches sur les a. du midi de la France. Valesius (N.G., 
620) says, however: Erat ibi Capitolium, Amphitheatrum, et 
Palatium, quorum trium operum Romanorum nullae supersunt 
reliquiae. 

Arausio. Lapise (Histoire d'Orange, 1640, p. 29) describes the 
amphitheatre, which lay outside both the old and the new town, a3 
follows: J'ai vu les arénes autrefois ayant les murailles presque tout 
autour, de la hauteur de douze pieds en aucuns endroits, en d'autres 
moins, avec les formes ou naissances des portes au nombre de vingt- 
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quatre. Elles ont été depuis peu abattues et quasi rasées à fleur 
de terre. Les fondements paraissent tout autour avec les ouvertures 
des portes, et la forme de l'ovale relevée en dehors la terre, 
laquelle vraisemblablement a été tirée du dedans. Atthe beginning 
of the nineteenth century traces of the foundations were still to be 
seen, but according to Gasparin (Hist. de la ville d'Orange, P- 105) 
they had disappeared in 1815. 

Vasio Vocontiorum. According to Millin (iv, P- 140) two arches 
still in existence were CO idered to be remains of an amphitheatre. 
Cp. Voyage de deux Bénédictins (171 4), i, p. 293 and Martin as above, 
p.71: Sur une éminence. . . on voit lesdébris d'un a., où l'on mon- 
tait par un chemin creusé dans le roc. Les Jacobins voisins de ces 
ruines trouvèrent en batissant de longues caves, ayant des voütes 
trés-hautes, et des deux cótés, de distance en distance, il y avait 
des conduits. 

[Dea Vocontiorum ? Martin, p. 17: On remarquait, non loin 
des ruines de l'ancienne église de St. Pierre, hors de la ville, au 
cimetiére des calvinistes trois voütes, débris d'un ... théâtre, 
propre aux exercices des gladiateurs. Son quartier se nomme encore 
Palais. H. Herzog (Gallia Narbonensis, App. 453 = CIL, xii, 
1585 (flamen divi Aug.—curator muneris gladiatori Villiani) ; 
468 — CIL, xii, 1590 (collegium venatorum Deensium) ; 489 — 
CIL, xii, 1529 (muner[is) publ. curat(or) ad Deam Aug.; inscrip- 
tion on a secutor, 1596. Cp. Hirschfeld, ib., p. 1615, and Gallische 
Studien, p. 30°-] 

Vienna. Valesius (N .G., 605) assumes the existence of an amphi- 
theatre here, although apparently he does not know of any remains 
of one. The passage from Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., v, 1), to be quoted 
under Lugdanum, does not justify the assumption. According to 
Chorier (Antiquilés de Vienne, p. 410) some vaults (diverses voütes) 
of one were still in existence ; the rest was razed by the inhabitants, 
who used the ruin as a quarry. Almer and Terrebasse, Imscr. 
antiques de Vienne, ii, 413: Una. était adossé a la colline de Pipet. 
Schneider (appointed director of the drawing school at Vienne in 
1775: Stark, Stádtel., p. 576) qui en a vu des restes trés-apparents 
et méme des gradins encore en place et qui a pu les mesurer dans 
longueur, estime qu'il était plus grand que ceux de Nimes et d'Arles. 
Cp. also Stark, p. 21. Inscription on 4 T(h)r(aex) CIL, xii, 1915- 


(b) Aquitania. 


[Lugdunum Convenarum. M. Dumége indique un 4. à Saint- 
Bertrand. Caumont, Pp. 496.] 

B cud Il ne reste que de faibles vestiges de l'a. d'Agen. 

., 15.) 

Burdigala. Valesius (N.G., 502). A. extra muros, quod Palatium 
Gallieni vocant. Lipsius as above. Montfaucon as above: autant 
que je puis me souvenir, le champ ot les arènes de cet amphithéâtre 
ètaient des plus grandes et ne le cédaient peut-être pas à celle du 

seée. When Millin (iv, p. 623) saw the ruin, the arena was covered 
with buildings, and the scanty remains had almost disappeared. 
According to representations of earlier date the arena was 225 feet 
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long, 165 wide. L'élévation extérieure était de 60 pieds. Le rez- 
de-chaussée était décoré de l'ordre Toscan, 4 galeries placées l'une 
sur l'autre regnaient autour, 15 portiques conduisaient à l'arène 
ainsi que deux portes principales, plus grandes et plus ornées que 
sont aujourd'hui les parties de l'édifice mieux conservées. It is 
assigned to the reign of Gallienus, since bricks are employed in the 
construction—a material which is said not to have been in common 
use before that period in the Roman buildings in Gaul. (?) Caumont 
as above, p. 477. Cp. also Stark, Stddteleben, p. 228. 

Mediolanum Santonum. Valesius (N.G., 502) : Supersunt hodi- 
eque amphitheatri rudera ac reliquiae nobiles extra muros. Mont- 
faucon as above. Millin, iv, p. 679. Chaudruc de Crazannes 
(Antiquités de Saintes, p. 72) on most insufficient grounds assigns 
the amphitheatre to the period between Hadrian and Marcus Aure- 
lius. According to him it had room for 5000 sitting places (60 
arcades—il en existe 2 principales—un seul étage de voütes inclinées 
vers l'aréne et une seule précinction). No traces have been found 
of arrangements for an awning ; the lowness of the parapet of the 
arena makes it improbable that venationes took place in it. Cau- 
mont (pp. 486-4909) doubts (and certainly with justice) whether it 
could have been flooded for naumachiae (Chaudruc, p. 81). 

Limonum (Pictavi). Bourgnon de Layre (L’amphithédtre ou les 
arènes de Poitiers, in Mém. de la soc. des antiquaires de l'Ouest, 1843, 
PP. 137-273 and pl. 1—6), who on insufficient grounds (p. 157) assigns 
the erection of the amphitheatre to the time of Hadrian or Antoninus 
Pius, gives a survey of the older literature (cp. also Valesius, N.G., 
P. 502). Bouchet (born 1475) says in his Annales d' Aquitaine : les 
arénes joignaient le palais Gallien (he thinks it was built by Gal- 
lienus)—les arénes—c'estait le lieu pour faire joustes et tournois 
(p. 173). According to the description by the Benedictine Dom 
Fontenau, who visited Poitiers in 1740, the only remains were those 
of some surrounding arched passages, some entrances to vaults, and 
some arcades of the upper storeys—all much built over. Volck- 
mann (Neueste Reisen durch Franhreich, 1787, ii, p. 48: ' Nothing 
can be seen but the shape of the old amphitheatre, which is covered 
inside with gardens and small houses’. According to Millin (iv, 
712) some vaults still remained (engagées dans des constructions 
modernes). De Layre, as the result of very minute investigations, 
gives the dimensions (which show the amphitheatre to have been 
one of the largest known) and a detailed reconstruction. According 
to this, the building was three-storeyed, had no praecinctiones (said 
to be generally unknown in Gallic buildings) in the interior, seats 
for 40,000 spectators, and standing room for at least 12,000 more. 
Cp. also Caumont, Cours d' Antiq., PP. 483-4806. Stark, Stádteleben, 
p. 251: The amphitheatre (now ‘les Arénes ', also called ‘ palais 
de Galliéne ’) directly adjoins the old city walls on the outside ; its 
masonry and the little stone rhombi with which it is covered point 
to late-Roman workmanship ; a triple-arched gate still serves as 
a street-gateway. 

Fines, according to A. Tardieu (La ville Gallo-romaine de Beauclair, 
1882) was situated on the road from Augustoritum to Augustoneme- 
tum on the site of Beauclair. P. 9.: on reconnait à Beauclair les 
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traces d'un a., placé—sur le bord de la voie romaine. Tl est pro- 
bable qu'il était agencé en bois—les gradins seuls étant en terre. 
Augustoritum (Limovices). Valesius (N.G., 268), from the men- 
tion of an arena in mediaeval documents (¢.g. 1314 ecclesia Sct. 
Mariae de Arenis), had already assumed the existence of an amphi- 
theatre outside the town : hodieque inter vii portas una est Lemo- 
vicis porta Arenarum , there was also ‘un cimetiére des Arénes’ there. 
Mérimée (Notes d'un voyage en Auvergne, p. 97) : il ne reste des arénes 
que leur nom conservé à un quartier de la ville. Caumont (1838) 
states that the foundations had recently been laid bare on an emi- 
nence on the west of the town. It is said to have remained intact 
till the time of Louis the Pious, who gave the monks of St. Martial 
rmission to use the material for building a church. Considerable 
ruins existed up to 1581; the last visible remains were removed in 
1713 when a promenade was laid out (Cours d'antiq., pp- 477-4179). 
Vesunna (Petrocorii). Du Cange s.v. Arena: Meminit Chronicon 
Episcoporum Petracoricensium Arenarum Petracoricensium sub 
anno 1517: sub hoc Boso comes Petracoricensis super locum Arena- 
rum Petracoricensium excelsam turrem exaedificavit. According 
to Lipsius (as above) there was at Petricorii ' amphitheatrum pul- 
chrum et satis integrum extra moenia—e lapide quadrato—et arenae 
ejus longitudo xxx perticarum, latitudo xx. Valesius (N.G., 440). 
Gruter, 1159, 7: in ruinis amphitheatri quod vocant Cacarottas. 
Cp. Mém. de l'Acad., xix, 710. Caylus, Recueil d'antiquités (vii, 
1767, P. 305, pl. Ixxvii) : le contour que formait autrefois cet amphi- 
théAtre, est trés bien marqué par les ruines—il subsiste encore 6 
masses informes ou plutót 6 masures de ce batiment ; elles sont 
considérables, isolées et fort eloignées l'une de l'autre—des portions 
de voütes et de piliers formant les souterrains. Cet édifice parait 
avoir eu 1200 pieds de circonférence.—Il subsiste encore dans 
l'aréne à 15 pieds de profondeur un aqueduc ou plutót un égout de 
5 pieds de largueur et de 6 de hauteur. Il était coupé et traversé 
par un autre dont les proportions étaient les mémes ; l'un et l'autre 
servaient apparemment à écouler les eaux de laréne. (Caumont, 
Abécédaire d'archéologie, ed. 2, p. 344: ' à Tours et à Périgueux les 
Gallo- Romains utilisérent leurs amph. pour leur défense et les avai- 
ent transformés en énormes bastions’. H.] According to Caumont 
(Cours d'antiq. monum., iii, pp. 480-483) little was left of the amphi- 
theatre (in 1838) ; but on the basis of the results of excavation (De 
Taillefert, Antiquités de Vesone) he gives a detailed description of it. 
Divona (Cadurct). Valesius (N.G., iii) : in ea urbe vestigia aquae- 
ductuum, rudera amphitheatri et rupes perfossas hodieque cerni 
aiunt. Volckmann (as above. ii, p. 482): ' Remains of an amphi- 
theatre built of small squared stones are still to be met with '. 
Segodunum Rutenorum. ‘L'a. de Rhodez n'offre plus comme 
celui d'Avenches qu'une grande concavité elliptique, autour de 
laquelle se voient quelques débris de murailles ; leur solidité a 
lassé les efforts des destructeurs. Caumont, Cowrs d'ant., p. 496. 
(Near Tulle.) Caylus (Rec., vi, p. 3 56) quotes the following from 
Baluze, Histor. Tulliens. (1717), p. 8: in extrema parte hujus capitis 
adnotabo olim iv m. p. a Tutela (Tulle) nobile oppidum in parochia 
Navensi et agro Tintinniacensi, cujus multa adhuc vestigia super- 
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sunt; imprimis vero amphitheatrum, habens cc p. in longitudine, 
cl in latitudine, cujus caveas et rudera, quae etiamnunc supersunt, 
ego vidi in juventute mea.—Etiam hodie locus, ubi rudera amphi- 
theatri, vocatur Arenae Tintinniacenses, vulgo les Arénes de Tin- 
tinniac. He erroneously considers the town to be the Rastiatum 
of Ptolemy. Caylus, understanding that the remains had greatly 
diminished since the time of Baluze, contented himself with repro- 
ducing the representation given by the latter in pl. cxiii. Mont- 
faucon, who mentions the amphitheatre and gives the same dimen- 
sions, no doubt drew upon the same authority. 

Aquae Neri (Néris). Caylus (iv, pl. cx) gives the plan of a theatre, 
not an amphitheatre ; cp. ib., p. 368. [Mérimée, Notes d'un Voyage 
en Auvergne, p. 73, who gives a description of it, takes it for a cir- 
cus; I myself am inclined to agree with him. H.) The remains 
are described in detail by L. Esmonnot in Néris, vicus Neriomagus 
(1885; only known to me from Chambalu’s notice in the Berliner 
philol. Wochenschrift, May 14, 1887), according to which it remains 
uncertain, whether the building was a theatre oranamphitheatre.!' 

Bituriges. Du Cange, s.v. Arena: In consuetud. Dituric. tit. ii 
art. 20 fit mentio de la fosse des Arénes de Bourges. Unde conficitur 
amphitheatrum olim ibi exstitisse. According to Valesius (N.G., 
86) this ' fosse des Arènes ' was filled up in 1619, and its place taken 
by a market, la place Bourbon. Cp. Volckmann, ii, 458. 

[Ernodurum ? Caumont, Cours d'ant., p. 497, mentions an 
amphitheatre ‘de Levroux, prés d’Issoudun.] 


(c) Lugdunensis. 


Lugdunum. In 69 Vitellius was present here at some gladiatorial 
shows. Dio, lxv, 1. The Boian Mariccus was thrown to the wild 
beasts in 70 (Tac., Hist., ii, 61). The execution of the martyrs of 
Vienne and Lyons in 177, described at length in the letters of 
these communities in Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., v, 1), probably took place 
at Lugdunum, although this is not explicitly stated. The passage 
is as follows (ed. Schwegler, p. 162, 37): 6 ur oiv Maroüpos xal ó 
Zá-yxkros kal 7 BXavdiva kal ó" ArraAos fryorro éxl rà Onpla els Tò Ónuóator 
kal els TÒ xowdy TOv €Ovay Tis dravIpwrlas 0taua, émirpóes 72s TOv npo- 
pax judpas ded rods huerépovs Sidouévns. ò wey Marovpos xal ó Závykros abücs 
jesar év TQ dugibedrpy dia maons KoAdcews. . . Kal. . . bwépepow rad 
Tas Scefbd5ous TOv pagriywr kal robs dà Tay Ónplur éXxynOpovs xal ravd bea 
paiwóuevos ò ĝuos AAN dÀAaxóOev EweBduw kal erexeNevovro, kal él râs T» 
ci0gpür kahédpar, é$' As Tyyavıčóueva rà aópara Kriens avrovs évepóper. 
In 156r remains of what was probably the amphitheatre still existed 
in the district of the jardin des plantes laid out under the first empire 
in the quartier des Terreaux; and before 1793 Artaud saw some 
arcades belonging to it, built of small stones, which were then de- 
stroyed, ‘comme étant un signe de féodalité’. During the course 
of his excavations (about 1820) some steps with inscriptions came 
to light, indicating the seats of honour of the deputies of the 60 
civitates. Martin-Daussigny, conservator of the museum, as the 
result of fresh investigations undertaken by him after 1857, arrived 
atthe conclusion that the amphitheatre (the arena of which could be 

1 [Alleged remains of both exist.—Tx.) 
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flooded for nawmachiae) was situated in the neighbourhood of the 
ava Romae et Augusti, and not, as formerly assumed (as by Valesius, 
N.G., p. 295 and Boissieu), on the site of Ainay (Atanacum), but in 
the quartier des Terreaux ; here in ancient times the Rhone and 
Saône joined, although they have since.altered their course. See 
Martin-Daussigny, Notice sur l'amph. et l'autel d'Auguste à Lug- 
dunum in Congrès archéol. de France, 29th session, 1862, Paris, 1863, 
pp. 418—454 ; and cp. his letter to Henzen (AdI, 1860, p. 215) ; 
also O. Hirschfeld, Lyon in der Römerzeit (Vienna, 1878, p. 16). 
Other antiquaries (e.g. Allmer in 1864) thought the amphitheatre 
was to be looked for on the right bank of the Seine at Fourvière, 
either ascribing the remains in the quartier des Terreaux, to another 
building, or assuming the existence of two amphitheatres—the one 
by the ara Romae et Augusti for the imperial festival at the meetings 
of the deputies at the Gallic diet, the other for the city shows (cp. 
J(ules] V(ermorel] in the notice of Hirschfeld's treatise in Rev. crit., 
July 12, 1879, p. 29, and Renan, Marc-Aurèle, p. 331, 1). The 
latter is now believed to have been discovered by the excavations 
of M. Lafon in Fourviére—a building in the erection of which the 
declivity of the hill has been utilized, three concentric walls being 
still standing. According to another view (shared also by Duruy 
and Renan) it is supposed to have been situated at the foot of the 
declivity, its chief axis being parallel to the Saône. Deseilligny 
as below, pp. 23-26. Cp. Bazin, Rev. archéol., July-August, 1887, 
P. 35, and J. Pierrot Deseilligny, Notice sur l'amph. de Lyon, 
Caen, 1888. 

Aquae Segete (Segeste). The amphitheatre at Chátillon-sur- 
Loing already known from Caylus (iii, pl. 412, p. cxiii) is described 
in detail and illustrated by Jollois (Mém. sur les antiquités du dép. 
du Loiret, 1836, pp. 1-10, Description de l'amph. de Cheneviére, with 
plates i-vii) ; like d'Anville before him, he regards it as belonging 
to Aquae Segete (Ukert as above, p. 465). The elliptical arena 
(fosse aux lions) has accommodation for spectators on only one side, 
occupying less than the half of an ellipse and according to Jollois 
capable of holding 3000-4000. Caylus assumed that it could be 
transformed into a complete ellipse with the aid of wooden build- 
ings. Nothing now remains of the rows of steps that were still 
visible before 1758. 

Augustodunum. Ona‘ Vue générale d'Autun vers 1600 ' in Edme 
Thomas (died 1660), Hist. de l'antique cité d'Autun—illwstrée et 
annotée (Paris-Autun, 1846), p. 32, the amphitheatre appears as 
an important ruin; the illustration (p. 61) shows it as a building, 
of the circuit of which $ to } is preserved, at least three storeys high, 
with complete rows of seats. With this agrees the illustration 
(rightly declared to be imaginary by Millin, i, 307) in Montfaucon 


exhibits large figures in relief on the outer side between the 
arcades, and part of a fourth storey also is given. Thomas says: 
je découvre les vestiges d'un a. caché par les ronces, les épines et la 
terre, mais dont on voit sans grands peinelessiéges. Il... est båti 
. . . de briquetage en grès, lié d'un ciment ferme. Voyage de deux Béné- 
dictins (1717), i, p. 164: L'a, est hors de la ville, fait en demi-circle 
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fort élevé, autour duquel on remarque plusieurs cavernes affreuses, 
où l’on enfermait les bêtes, . . . qu'on láchoit pour dévorer les chrétiens 
dans une grande plaine, qui fait comme une demi-lune environné 
de murailles. This description, like that of Volckmann (ii, p. 206): 
* the amphitheatre outside the town has the form of a semicircle,' 
appears to refer to the theatre (Hist. d'Autun, p. 63 and p. 217). 
According to Millin, the amphitheatre was used as a quarry in the 
eighteenth century and completely destroyed. Excavations since 
1832 and 1842 have rendered possible an approximate estimate of 
the two axes (157 x 131 m.; Hist. d'Autun, p. 215). (Cp. Comptes 
rendus de la soc. fr. de numismalique et d'archéologie, i, 1869, p. 14. 
H.J 

Autisiodurum. Leblanc-Davau, Recherches sur Auxerre (2nd ed., 
1871), p. 51. In documents of the fifteenth century mention is 
made of a ' champ des Arènes’. In the centre of the same, before 
1830, a considerable elliptic depression could be seen. The digging 
of a well revealed ' une galerie conduisant dans l'intérieur du cirque, 
garnie de petites loges et fermée à son entrée par une porte en pierres 
de taille’ (p. 52). The site is now entirely altered. The author 
assumes that the amphitheatre was built of wood. 

Agendicum (Senones). Valesius (N.G., p. 332) : Senonici amphi- 
theatri meminit Passio beatae Columbae virginis et martyris (al- 
leged to have occurred under Aurelian). The Bulletin de la soc. 
archéol. de Sens (ii, 1851, p. 70) containing a treatise on the amphi- 
theatre (with plan) was not available. 

Lutetia (Parisii). An article in the Grenzboten (1870, ii, p. 189), 
Der antike Circus zu Paris (after the Bulletin de la soc. impériale des 
antiquaires de France, 1858, p. 152) gives an account of the earlier 
notices of the amphitheatre. The statement of Gregory of Tours 
in his Hist. Franc., v, 17 : (Chilpericus rex) apud Suessionas atque 
Parisios circos aedificare praecepit eos populis spectaculum praebens, 
is referred to a restoration of theamphitheatre. Alexander Neckam, 
who taught about 1180 in Paris, in his Laus sapientiae divinae calls 
the amphitheatre ' theatrum Cypridis,' * vasta ruina '. A hundred 
years later it was laid out as a vineyard ; according to a decument 
of 1284 the Sorbonne owned ' tria quarteria vineae in loco qui dici- 
tur les Areinnes ante St. Victorem '. The whole district was called 
Faubourg Saint-Victor from an abbey now destroyed. The same 
vineyard ' ad Arainas ', ' Clos des Arennes ', is mentioned in maps 
as late as 1307 and 1399. In May, 1870 (Rev. archéol., xi, 1870, p. 
349), in the rue Monge west of the Pantheon, some investigators 
came upon the curve of the walls surrounding the arena and some 
seat-steps. The smaller half of the amphitheatre is laid bare; a 
cloister occupies the site of the larger. The declivity of the 
Montagne Ste. Geneviéve (mons Lucotitius) has been utilized in 
the construction. The masonry consists of irregular stones, laid in 
cement ; the side turned towards the arena is covered with squared 
stones. Two quadrangular chambers at the bottom of the 
ascending rows of steps may have been used as cages. The amphi- 
theatre was used as a quarry in the middle ages and its material 
removed to a considerable distance, especially to the fle de la Cité; 
cp. Longpérier, Les pierres écrites des arènes de Lutèce in Journ. des 
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sav., 1873, pp. 641-656. The inscriptions on three blocks: (1) 
Cas(siani) Latini, (2) Postumi, and (3) Pii Esuvi Thtrici, according 
to Longpérier, were cut soon after the construction of the amphi- 
theatre, which consequently should be assigned to the third century. 
I a8) been unable to procure Du Seigneur’s Les arénes de Lutéce 
I : 

l [Jatinum (Meldi). Valesius (N.G., p. 332), arguing from the name 
Cavea (Cagia) at Meaux, which comprises an extensive district and 
contains a church Scta Maria in Cavea, assumes the existence of a 
large amphitheatre outside the town.] 

Cenabum (Civitas Aurelianorum). According to the Histoire 
d'Orléans (p. 178) by Vergniaud-Romagnoli (quoted by Hübner 
but unknown to me), there was an amphitheatre here. According 
to Jollois (Sur les antiquités rom. et gallo-rom. de Paris, 1840, in 
Longpérier, p. 641) it is half hidden in the ground. 

Caesarodunum (Turoni). Cp. Vesunna above. Revue archéol., 
x, p. 376. The ' Arenae Turonenses ' are mentioned in a diploma 
of King Charles the Simple (D. Bouquet, Script. rer. gall.,ix, p. 534). 
M. André Salmon first indicated the site of the amphitheatre, on 
which the Soc. archéol. carried out successful excavations. 'Ona 
reconnu d'abord 4 couloirs, servant de communication du podium 
à l'extérieur de l'amph. De plus ona trouvé desloges accolées et un 
fragment de mur extérieur curviligne. L'amph. de Tours est un 
peu plus grand que ceux de Saintes et de Nimes. After exhaustive 
investigation, a commission arrived at the result that the dimensions 
of the axes of the building were 124 X 144 m., the area of the whole 
amphitheatre 6200, that of the arena 2250 square metres. Rapport 
de la commission chargée d'examiner des substructions présumtes 
appartenir à l'ancien a. de Tours in Mém. de la soc. arch*ol. de Tou- 
raine, v, 1855, pp. 237-255 (with plan). 

Vindinum (Cenomani). According to Caumont, Cowrs d'antiq., 
p. 495, there was said to have been an amphitheatre at Le Mans. 
(Daudin, Exposé des objets d'antiquité trouvés au Mans en 1809, p. 
3, Cp. p. 18: on a vu en 1791 un a. de 338 pieds de diamètre, des 
arénes de 252 pieds, 4 estrades circulaires, de 17 pieds de largeur 
chacune, coupées par de murs de refend de 16 pieds d'épaisseur, 
qui soutenaient les galeries voütées qui regnaient autour de ses 
cirques. . . Il ne reste plus aucun vestige de ce monument (which 
is said to have had room for 7000 spectators). H.] 

[Juliomagus (Andecavi). According to Godard-Faultrier, Monu- 
gnents antiques de l' Anjou, 1864, p. 50, there are traces of an amphi- 
theatre at Angers (rue Hanneton!), which was called Grohan and was 
supposed to have had room for 10,000 spectators. H.] i 

yociatonum (Portus Unellorum). Caylus, vii, p. 314 (pl. xc, xci), 
Sur les ruines situées près de Valogne en Normandie: En 1691 Mr. 
Foucault . . . y fit fouiller, on y trouva divers monuments, . . . un 
chateau de bains, un amphit éátre et tous les ornements d'une grande 
ville. . . . Quant à l'amph., on ena déjà beaucoup démoli pour bátir 
aux environs, mais son plan circulaire aide à en retrouver l'enceinte, 
I1 parait qu'il y en avait une double, l'une extérieure de 20 toises 
de rayon, l'autre intérieure de 18 toises . . . on ne pourra guère sup- 

1 [? Rue Hanneloup, close to which is a Rue des Arénes.—Tr.] 
R.L.M. Q 
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poser de places pour plus de 6000 spectateurs. Il ne resteque peu 
de partie de l'enceinte extérieure et presque rien de l'enceinte in- 
térieure. 


(d) Belgica. 


(Helvetii) The following information as to the amphitheatres 
of Switzerland is due to C. Bursian. 

Octodurum (Martigny). The ruins of the amphitheatre, called 
by the people ‘le Vivier’ (vivarium) consist of an enclosing wall, 
tolerably circular, still almost in a complete state of preservation ; 
constructed of boulders, rubble and tufa stones, it is still more than 
three feet thick and in many places its height is more than a man’s. 
The larger axis, from N. to S., is 214 feet long ; the smaller, from 
E. to W., 201. No trace is preserved of the arcades on which the 
seats rested, nor of the seat-steps themselves; hence we may con- 
jecture, that the interior arrangement was only of woodwork. 

Aventicum (Avenches). On the amphitheatre cp. Bursian,A venticum 
Helvetiorumin M ittheilungen der antiquarischen Gesellschaftin Zürich, 
bd. xvi, i, heft 1, p.20. It is situated in the N.W. partof the old 
town, dircctly cast of the little modern town of Avenches, and, 
although transformed into an orchard, can be recognized at the first 
glance from the elliptic depression in the interior. On the east side 
of this depression rises a lofty tower, the foundation of which is 
formed by an ancient double vault; it was built in the seventeenth 
century as a granary, and is now used as a museum ; outside, the 
arch-shaped springs of several such vaults together with the party 
walls that support them can still be seen on the N.E. and on the 
S., while on the S.W., W., and N.W. nothing of the old building 
remains. The length of the larger axis of the ellipse of the building 
from S.E. to N.W. is 314 (including the masonry of the arcades 
326) feet, of the smaller 282 (or 294) ; the upper circumference of 
the whole is about 880 feet, the height of the upper surface of the 
modern terrace constructed near the tower over the deepest part of 
the soil that covers the arena 294 feet; the seat-steps of sand- 
stone, some of which are still preserved in the terrace wall, are 14 
feet high. The number of spectators which the amphitheatre 
could hold has been estimated by A. Caspari, the conservator 
of the Museum at Avenches, on the assumption of 20 rows of seats, 
at 8780 ; but according to Bursian's view the present height of the 
building (the upper surface of the terrace with the tower) affords 
no sulficient grounds for calculating the original height and the 
number of the rows of seats; the latter was probably considerably 
larger than 20, and there is in addition an upper circuit with standing 
places for the lower classes, such as are preserved in amphitheatres 
in Italy and the south of France, so that the number of the spectators 
can be estimated at twice the number given above. 

Vindonissa (Windisch in Aargau). The amphitheatre of Vin- 
donissa, on the W. of the village of Kénigsfelden, now appears as 
an oval depression, resembling a sandpit, but covered with grass 
and corn, without any traces of walls; by the people it is called 
the‘ Dàrlisgrub ' (bear-pit). The greater axis of the ellipse (from N.E. 
to S.W.) was about 230 feet long; the entrances were opposite one 
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another on the narrow side of the building. There is no trace of 
the seat-steps, nor of the vaults on which they rested. Cp. F. 
Keller, Statistik der römischen Ansiedlungen in der Ostschweiz, in 
Mitteilungen. der antiquar. Gesellsch. zu Zürich, bd. xv, heft 3, p. 
142), in whose opinion the statements of Haller (Histor. «nd topogr. 
Darstellung von Helvetien unter römischer Herrschaft, ii, 390) are to 
be considered purely fictitious. Haller speaks of remains of this 
‘theatre ' (as he calls it), which were still visible above ground in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, especially the ruins of 
the east gate, and of a ' large, rectangular block of granite, right in 
the centre of the former arena, to which the wild animals intended 
for the venationes and also persons condemned to death were fastened 
with chains, the double holes of which were still visible '. 

(Augusta Rauricorum. No trace of an amphitheatre has been 
found at Baselaugst ; what has been taken for such (e.g. by Müller, 
Hdb. der Avcháol., 8 265, 1) is rather a theatre; see Bruckner, Ver- 
such einer Beschreibung historischer und natürlicher Merkwürdig- 
keiten dey Landschaft Basel, xxiii, Stück (1763), p. 2772. Schoepflin 
(Alsatia illustrata, i, 160) gives an illustration of this theatre (e saec. 
xvi, e schedis Amerbachi). Mommsen (Die rómische Schweiz, p. 
16) also speaks of the ruins of the amphitheatre of Augst. Accord- 
ing to the paper by Th. Burckhardt-Biedermann (Das rómische 
Theater zu Augusta Raurica, in Mitth. d. histor. u. antiquar. Gesell- 
schaft zu Basel, n.f., ii, 1882), only known to me from a notice by 
Blümner (D.L.Z., 1882, no. 44), the theatre (of about the first 
century) was later purposely altered, and the orchestra made into 
an arena. 

[Aquae Vicus (Baden in Aargau). According to F. Keller (Die 
vom. Ansiedlungen in der Ostschweiz, Abtheilung i, in Mittheilungen 
der antiquar. Gesellsch. in Zürich, bd. xii, heft 7, p. 297) there was 
still to beseen there, ' at thebeginning of this (nineteenth) century, 
a circular depression, which was not without reason regarded as the . 
cavea of a theatre’ (? the interior of an amphitheatre) ; but no traces 
of it are now visible.) 

Maxima Sequanorum, Vesontio. Valesius (N.G., p. 600: Amphi- 
theatrum olim Vesontio extra muros habuit, latum passus circiter 
cxx, cuius fundamenta et porticus maiore ex parte dirutas spectari 
ait Chifletius ubi nunc est extra murum sacellum Scti Jacobi. 
Superest in urbe hodieque vicus Arenarum, qui ad portam amphi- 
theatri ducebat, et porta ipsa amphitheatri, una ex v Vesontionis 
portis, porta Arenarum olim cum aliis tum Callisto pp. ii in litteris 
anno Mcxx datis nuncupata, quae nunc intra muros urbis integra 
conspicitur. Quin et una de vii civitatis tribubus tribus Arenarum 
dicitur.  Volckmann, iii, 162: 'Outside the town may still be 
seen remains of an amphitheatre, about 120 feet in diameter.’ 
Castan (Le capitole de Vesontio, in Mém. lus à la Sorbonne. Archéol., 
1869, p- 53) says: 'Les ruines (de l'a.) ont été noyées, il est vrai, 
dans l'un des bastions construits par Vauban ; mais nous en avons 
des images (Prost, Hist. de Besançon, ms. 2 plans of the Arènes) ; 
et le nom de notre rue d'Arénes en conserve la mémoire. 

(Town of the Leuci.) Caylus, vii, p. 349: Le village de Grand (Gran) 
en Champagne entre Joinville et Neufchâteau (ad Fines ?—Novioma- 
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gus, Ukert, as above, p. 505) était une de ces anciennes villes, dont 
il ne reste qu'une faible tradition, elle était de la cité du peuple des 
Leuci . . . Son amph. était adossé à une colline. Son élévation du 
cóté du midi est encore de 18 pieds 6 pouces ; l'aréne a encore 30 
toises de longueur et ro de largeur. Il y avait 3 portes de chaque 
cóté de l'aréne, qui conduisaient aux souterrains de l'amph. et aux 
gradins destinés pour les spectateurs. Les habitans appellent 
l'amph. le cháteau de Julien, on croit que Ste Libaire, vierge, y 
souffraitle martyre. Yet it seems, from the outline on pl. cxi rather 
to have been a theatre.  [Jollois, Antiquités de Gran (extract in 
: Dufresne, Mém. de l'Acad. de Metz, 1842, p. 247) believes (in 
accordance with excavations in 1822), that it was capable of 
accommodating 2000 spectators; like the building at Néris (see 
above) it was used both as a theatre and as an amphitheatre. 
Dufresne (p. 250) gives as the dimensions—large axis of the whole 
building 137:60, small 61 metres, and says (p. 251): ces belles 
ruines sont maintenant converties en carriére publique et dispar- 
aissent chaque jour. P. 249: au dessous du sol de l'orchéstre 
à 24 m. de profondeur on a trouvé un aqueduc parfaitement 
conservé. H.] 

Divodurum Mediomatricum. | Valesius (N.G., p. 174) quotes the 
following from a MS. life of St. Clement: ‘cum pervenisset B. 
Clemens Mediomatricam civitatem, in cavernis ut ferunt amphi- 
theatri quod extra eandem urbem situm est, hospitium habuit '. 
Ibidem 'fluvius Saliae juxta decurrere' dicitur, nimirum juxta 
amphitheatrum. Ch. Abel (Notice sur la Naumachie de Metz in 
Mém. de la soc. d'archéol. et d'hist. de la Moselle, 1860, p. 49) says: 
' L'existence de l'arène en ce lieu (between the porte St. Thiébaut 
and Mazelle) est confirmée n le nom d'une église que saint Clément 
y éleva prés de la Seille en l'honneur de saint André et que le peuple 
appela toujours St. André-aux-Arénes. A en croire les Bénédictins, 
auteurs de l'histoire de Metz, les ruines de l'a. subsistérent jusqu'en 
1562, époque à laquelle les pierres et les colonnes en furent dépécées 
pour construire les murs de la citadelle de Metz. C'est une erreur, 
puisque Sébastien Leclerc, vers 1650, en a pris un croquis qu'il 
grava à l'eau forte et qui fait partie de ses ceuvres sous le no. 205. 
C'est aprés cette estampe rarissime de Sébastien Leclerc (elle se 
trouve à la Bibliothéque impériale de Paris—Collection des gravures 
et estampes) que M. Migette a donné une vue des arénes de Metz 
dans /' Histoire de Metz par Bégin, t. i. Elle représente encore l'en- 
ceinte avec une partie de ses contreforts et une portion des galeries 
du premier étage et du rez-de-chaussée éclairées par deux rangées 
de colonnes superposées comme à Nimes et à Arles. On y voyait 
aussi l'escalier d'un des vomitoires par lesquels s'écoulait la foule 
au travers d'une porte centrée formée par deux colonnes d'ordre 
ionique. Un plan de Metz de 1574 nous montre le débris d'une de 
ces arcades avec une colonne. En 1719 Montíaucon faisait dessiner, 
pour son bel ouvrage des Antiquités expliquées, ce qui restait de l'a. 
de Metz, et le publiait, t. iii, planche 103. Les Bénédictins repro- 
duisaient dans leur histoire de Metz t. i, planche ii ce dessin, qui 
nous apprend que les galeries dessinées par S. Leclerc avaient été 
démolies et qu' en 1719 il ne restait plus debout que le vomitoire et 
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son escalier, sa porte et l'enceinte circulaire de l'arène. Au 17. 
siécle P. Ferry qui a encore vu ces ruines debout, supposait que l'a. 
de Metz avait dû être construit sous Auguste (?). See Hübner, 
Rómische Aiterthümer in Lothringen (Bonner Jahrbb., liii-liv, 1873, 
p. 159), p. 161: supposed seat-steps of the amphitheatre with the 
inscription ho[li]tores ; p. 1635, gladiatorial relief ; p. 17I, visor. 

Augusta Treverorum. Wyttenbach (Neue Forschungen, p. 70) 
and Steininger (Gesch. d. Trevirer, i, p. 285) assign the construction 
of thisamphitheatre to the time of Trajan ; thesecond of the spurious 
inscriptions of Nennig (Mommsen, Grenzboten, 1866, p. 407) is based 
on this assumption. As F. Hettner (Das römische Trier, in Verhandl. 
d. Philologenvers. su Trier, 1879, p. 16) observes, the extremely 
careful architecture of the amphitheatre shows it to have been cer- 
tainly older than the other Roman buildings of the city. ‘It is in 
the extreme S.E. of the town ; the eastern semicircle leans against 
a natural hill, the western on the other hand (as is shown by the ex- 
cavations of Herr von Wilmowsky in the 'sixties) is artificially con- 
structed '. Nothing now remains but ' the arena, together with a 
wall leading to the beginning of the rows of seats, part of the ani- 
mals' cages, and further at the end of each side of the arena an en- 
trance with three gates. The entrances are flanked by strong 
towers, which relieve the pressure of the masses of earth. The 
central gate led into the arena, the two others to the spectators' 
seats. The latter could also be reached by two tunnel-like entrances 
on the city side’ (Hettner). According to Quednow (Beschr. des 
A. zu Trier, p. 24) the arena is elliptical, its floor of rock; in the 
latter is cut a euripus 3 feet wide and 4 feet deep, used for flooding 
at the nawmachiae, water for the purpose being conducted into the 
amphitheatre by an aqueduct (?). The podium, now 7 feet high, 
appears formerly to have been 1o feet high ; it had 10 doors, leading 
to the animals’ cages. The number of places for the spectators, 
estimated by Steininger at 8000, cannot be settled, in Hettner’s 
opinion. On the ' collegium arenariorum consistentium Col. Aug. 
Trev.’ see Orelli, 2773 = Brambach, CIRh., 770. Perhaps it was 
here that the Bructeri were destroyed by wild beasts (before the 
year 306) ; see Steininger, i,231, 1. According to the Gesta Trevir. 
the Vandal prince Crock besieged the Treviri ‘in arena civitatis ' 
(t.e. in this amphitheatre, fortified by them) in the year 406, but 
without success (Wyttenbach, Neue Forsch., p. 53). Perhaps it 
was at that time that the semicircular towers were built, remains of 
which are still to be seen (ib., p. 60). 

Durocortorum (Remi). Du Cange s.v. Arena: Arenas Remenses 
commemorat Marlotus in metropoli Remensi lib. i cap. 5. "Valesius 
(N.G., p. 181): Extra portam Martis sunt Arenae seu mons Arena- 
rum, amphitheatri seu duplicis hemicycli figura. Volckmann, iii, 
p. 172: ‘Two hundred paces from the town are the remains of an 
amphitheatre '. 

Augusta Suessionum. Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc., v, 17: see 
above under Lutetia. Valesius (N.G., pp. 58 and 332) infers the 
existence of an amphitheatre from the name Cavea (monasterium 
Scti Crispini in Cavea, St. Crépin en Chaye). Yet according to 
Leroux, Hist. de Soissons (1839), i, p. 108, the amphitheatre was 
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not there, but in the west part of the town, where a semicircular 
depression in the ground in his opinion affords undoubted evidence 
of its site; this view is said to have been confirmed by occasional 
excavations in the 'twenties and 'thirties. But their results are so 
small that it remains doubtful whether the building was elliptic 
or semicircular ; Leroux considers the latter to be more probable. 
He assumes that its remains were choked up with earth in the time 
of Chilperic (576). 

Augustomagus (Silvanectes). [Mayne, Mémoires lus à la Sorb onne, 
1867, p. 155 : Note sur la découverte des arènes de Senlis. Some years 
before, in a field not far from the modern town but at a considerable 
distance from the circuit of the Gallo-Roman town, a circular depres- 
sion and remains of buildings were still to be seen; a Fontaine de 
Raines in the vicinity is called in mediaeval documents ‘ fontaine 
d'Airaines ' and ‘fons Arenarum '. Then follows a description of 
the very trifling remains recently discovered. H.] Caix de Saint- 
Aymour (Congrès archéol. de France, 44° session, Paris, Tours, 1878, 
pp. 69-78) gives the dimensions of the building (75 x 68 m.) and 
ascribes its construction to the third century. Detlefsen in Bur- 
sian's Jahresber., viii (1880), p. 104. 

[Caesaromagus (Bellovaci). According to Caumont, Cours d'ant., 
p. 495, there was an amphitheatre at Beauvais.] 

[Rotomagus. Here also Valesius assumes the existence of an 
amphitheatre for the samé reason as at Soissons.] 

[Juliobona. Caylus (vi, 394) thinks that the theatre (pl. cxxvi) 
was also used as an amphitheatre ; cp. Merivale, Hist. of the Romans 
vnder the Empire : iv, 418, 1: ' Lillebonne . . . had... a minia- 
ture Colosseum in architecture and masonry '. Theatres, shown by 
the unusual size and form of their orchestra to have been intended 
to serve a double purpose (amphithéátres facultatifs, as Letronne 
calls them), are also said to have existed at Valognes (cp. Volckmann, 
iii, 354) and the village of Vteux near Caen. See A. de la Mare 
(Excursions aux ruines de Khremissa in Rev. archéol., xii, 644), who 
refers to the treatise by Charma on the excavations at Vieux (Mém. 
de la Soc. des antiquaires de la Normandie, vol. xxii).] 


(e) Germaniae. 

(G. inferior. Colonia Agrippinensis. ' Earlier investigations 
have established beyond doubt the existence of an amphitheatre 
near the Berlich ' us above, p. ma and Beiblatt zuy Kólnischen 
Zeitung, 1829, no. 17). Düntzer, as Berlich zu Köln, in Jahrbb. 
der Alterthumsfreunde im Rheinlande, xx,p.20). ' Between the Ber- 
lich and the Appellhof the traces of a Roman amphitheatre have 
been found. Like the simple buildings near Vetera, Bonn and those 
described by Caumont (C. Archéologie, a. de Cheneviéres [Loiret], 
Caen, 1860), which exhibit a uniform tvpe, it possessed an arena 
with round terraces for the spectators, roo m. long and 60 m. wide, 
open towards the East’. C. von Beith, Das rómische Coin (Bonn, 
1885, Winckelmannsprogramm), p. 16. Cp. the subjoined plan 
of the town. ' Immediately before the Berlich was undoubtedly 
the Roman camp. Here probably also was the vivarium, enclosed 
by a centurion of the sixth legion, according to a votive tablet (in 
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Lersch, Centralmuseum, nr. 9 = Brambach, CIRhen., 336), found 
in the foundation of a monastery built on the castle wall into the 
Roman wall. There is a remarkable similarity with Rome, where 
on the Viminal, near the castra praetoria (later enclosed by the wall 
but projecting considerably), there are an amphitheatrum castrense 
and a vivarium, both before the old city ', Düntzer as above, p. 3r. 
Inscription on an ursarius (Lersch, Centralmuseum, iii, 190 = Bram- 
bach, 211). 

Castra Vetera! Ph. Houben and Fr. Fiedler, Denkmäler von 
Castra Vetera and Colonia Trajana in Ph. Houben's Antiquarium zu 
Xanten (Xanten, 1839), p. 6: ' According to the oldest information 
the remains of an amphitheatre or an arena campestris near the vil- 
lage of Birten, also belonged to the old camp. On the field rises 
an oval earth rampart overgrown with copsewood and some fir- 
trees, with 4 entrances, exactly facing the four cardinal points. 
The outer circuit is about 350 paces. In the interior the rampart 
runs to a depth of about 30 feet obliquely downwards, so that a 
space, the arena, 120 paces in circumference, is formed below. The 
distance from the last to the west entrance is about 120 paces’. 
Pighi had already taken this circumvallation for the remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre of the garrison at Vetera. At the end of 
the seventeenth century aged people could still remember having 
seen in the arena a column consisting of millstones laid one upon 
another, which the author perversely takes for a meta. He assumes 
that the amphitheatre was built of wood. Ona field not far distant 
a large number of simple urns with human bones have been found. 
The country people usually call the arena ' Victors Lager' or 
‘ Victorsgelag '; according to the legend St. Victor, a captain of 
the Theban legion, suffered martyrdom with his Christian soldiers 
near the marshes of Colonia Trajana by the orders of the emperor 


BRITANNIA. 


There is no doubt that in Britain also the legions kept gladiators 
in their permanent quarters (Hübner, CIL, iii, 1335, 3; Monatsber. 
d. Berl. Acad.,1868, 89), and some monuments relating to them have 
been preserved (Greek inscription on a retiarius in London, CIL, 
vii, p. 20; probably also 1b. 830: venatores Bannies[es]) ; but no 
ruins of amphitheatres have been found. On the other hand, Eng- 
lish archaeologists believe that they have discovered, in the vicinity 
of different Roman towns and permanent quarters, traces of so- 
called amphitheatra castrensia, that is to say, circular depressions 
corresponding to the arena, enclosed on all sides by the declivities 
of hills and thus presenting more or less the form of natural amphi- 
theatres. John Strange, An Account of some Roman and other 
Antiquities in Monmouthshire (read May 11,1755) in the Archaeologia 
Britannica, v, 1779, p. 67: 'the hollow circular spot known at 
Caerleon (Isca Silurum) by the name of Arthur's Round Table, 
which is generally supposed to be a Roman work, and to have served 
by way of amphitheatre. In this case it must be considered as one 
of the Castrensian kind, like that at Richborough Castle, not far 

1 I am indebted to Prof. Friedrich Leo for the above. 
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from Sandwich in Kent, and many others (cp. Wright, Wanderings, 
p.88: Rutupiae). Stukeley (Iter Curiosum, i, p. 156) mentions one 
at Silchester and another 3 miles from Redruth in Cornwall. Pro- 
bably the round entrenchment between Penrith and Shap in West- 
morland, described by Salmon (Survey, p. 637) and compared by 
him to a cock-pit or wrestling-ring is of the same kind. It also goes 
by the name of Arthur's Round Table, as does that on the castle 
wall at Winchester. Such temporary amphitheatres were probably 
the only ones used by the Romans in those distant provinces '. 
P. 68: 'It is observable that the castrensian amphitheatres in 
general preserve no signs of subsellia or seats, so that the people must 
have stood on the grassy declivity. I saw no signs in that of Caer- 
leon, nor in the more perfect one near Dorchester (Wright, 1b., p. 
95), that Stukeley (1b., p. 166) has also observed. Nor do I recollect 
that any such have been discovered in any other castrensian amphi- 
theatre, at least in our island, where they seem to have been rather 
numerous. For it may reasonably be supposed that there were 
many more of them in Britain than are known to us at present, 
though the number of the latter is by no means inconsiderable '. 
That at Caerleon (on which see also Archaeol. Brit., ii, 6) is more 
accurately described by Lee (Isca Silurum, 1862, p. 128), as E. Hüb- 
ner informs me. According to the same scholar, traces of amphi- 
theatres are believed to have been found at Bath (Aquae Sulis), 
Silchester, and Cirencester. Cp. also Archaeol., xvii, p. 171 (near 
Llandrinolt, Wales) and Gough's Camden, i, p. 158 (Chaselbury, 
Wiltshire). Collingwood Bruce (The Roman Wall, 3rd ed., 1867, 
p. 158) believes he can recognize in a very rude relief at Chesters 
(Cilurnum) a scene from the amphitheatre, and hence conjectures 
that one existed there : decided traces of one still exist at the station 
of Borcovicus (a fort in the wall of Hadrian, now Housesteads). 
An illustration of this is given on p. 190—a circular depression, about 
1ooft. in diameter, Io ft. deep. It is obvious that all these obser- 
vations are very uncertain. 

Th. Wright, A History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in 
England during the Middle Ages (London, 1862), p. 64 (Homes of 
Other Days), p. 77: ‘In the glossaries plegere (a player) and plega- 
man (a playman) are used to represent the Roman gladiator, and 
plega-hus (a playhouse) and plega-stow (a play-place) express a 
theatre or more probably an amphitheatre’. Wright assumes that 
the Saxons denoted the walled-round amphitheatres of the Roman 
towns still existing in their times by the first name, and those which 
were only formed by depressions in the ground by the second name. 
Among the illustrations of an Anglo-Saxon MS. of the Psalms (Ms. 
Harl. 603, perhaps of the ninth century) there is one, which according 
to Wright evidently represents an amphitheatre (reproduced on p. 
65) : a bear-leader with a bear, which pretends to be asleep, a dancer, 
a player on a double flute—all on an arena at the foot of a depression 
in the ground, with many spectators in the background. 


THE REST OF THE NORTHERN PROVINCES. 


Raetia et Vindelicla. Augusta Vindelicorum. J. Becker (Der 
Berlich zu Köln und der Perlach zu Augsburg, in Jahrb. d. Alter- 
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thumsfr. im Rheinlande, xlii, p. 71 ; cp. above, p. 194) writes: ' The 
keen-sighted Welser has claimed to recognize an amphitheatre in 
the circular, amphitheatral form of some streets near the church of 
St. Stephen and in the general form of the gardens there, but his 
conjecture has not as yet received more definite confirmation. 
Further, the great distance between the churches of St. Stephen and 
St. Peter (where the Perlach is situated) makes a combination of 
the two localities inconceivable ; thus it only remains to conjecture 
that the amphitheatre of the Roman Augsburg was in the vicinity 
of the modern Perlach '. For the mosaic excavated in gardens near 
the church of St. Stephen (circus-scenes and gladiatorial combats) 
see Gruter, 336; cp. CIL, iii, 2, 5835a. 


Pannonia Superior. Carnuntum. In the Bericht des Vereins 
Carnuntum für die Jahre 1887 und 1888 (Wien, 1889, pp. 22-33 with 
pll. viii and ix), Alois Hauser has given a provisional description of 
the amphitheatre partly excavated by him in 1888 at Deutsch- 
Altenburg. The great axis of the arena measures 72:2, the small 
one 44:25 m.; its surrounding wall, 1:5 m. thick, still rises to a 
height of 24 m.; its squared stones facing the arena have been 
furnished with a coloured coating (chiefly red). At a distance of 
4 m. parallel with this wall runs a second wall 4 m. thick, to which 
the spoke-like walls of the cavea were attached. The outer sur- 
rounding wall, also elliptical, by reason of its considerable height 
is provided with strengthening pillars on the long side towards the 
Danube, where the terrain sinks decidedly. The spoke-like walls 
connecting the outer and inner wall and intended to bear the rows 
of seats, are neither equidistant from each other nor of equal strength. 
Nothing remains of the rows of seats. Of the entrances of the amphi- 
theatre, the eastern, completely laid open, is divided into three 
parts (the centre part 3:4, the outer parts 1 and 1:11 m. wide. Close 
by was a narrow passage (a supplementary construction), perhaps 
with cross divisions, which were used as animals’ cages, the animals 
being gradually pushed into the arena by pulling and inserting the 
cross-bars. At the point most favourably situated for spectators 
seems to have been an enclosed box. The arena appears to have 
been unpaved. It is not clear what purpose was served bya channel 
constructed of stone slabs carried in the direction of its lower axis 
below its level through the surrounding wall. To judge from its 
dimensions, the amphitheatre was a very imposing building. Its 
area is between those of the amphitheatres of Pola and Verona; on 
the other hand the whole building, considering the relative narrow- 
ness of the cavea, is not nearly so extensive as those two amphi- 
theatres; its two axes measure 97-66 and 75:25 m. (against 137:8, 
II2:6 in Pola and 15318, 1i22:89 in Verona). According to 
Hauser's estimate it contained above 8000 spectators. If, as 
he assumes, the last row of seats was about 13 m. above the arena, 
the outlook over the amphitheatre from the camp that lay about 
I4 m. higher was unobstructed, especial írom its walls and 
towers. The camp appears to have been considerably enlarged by 
degrees, the enlargement being surrounded by a new fortified wall, 
inside which was the amphitheatre. 36 silver denarii (from a bag of 
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money lost under L. Verus) and 97 coins (from Augustus to Valens 
and Valentinian, pp. 33-37) were found there. Among the in- 
scriptions, VM on a stone-block with letters 25 cm. high may belong 
to the architectural inscription ; IIII VIR on another in all pro- 
bability served to indicate the seats of the quattuorviri of the muni- 
cipium of Carnuntum ; a cippus bears the inscription: Junoni 
Nemesi Eppius Martinus et Mem(mius) Esper (t)ub(icen ?) leg. xiiii 
g. et Iul(ia Rodo et . . ; an ava: (l)ovi (S)erap(i I)ulius. (Bor- 
mann, pp. 36-41). 


Pannonia Inferior. Aquincum. The amphitheatre excavated 
there in 1880 was described by Karl Torma in 1881 in a publication 
in the Hungarian language, from which a plan of the building ap- 
peared in Oesterreich. Mitth., viii (1884), plateiv, and an exact explan- 
ation in ix (1885), pp. 233-7. Several parts of the building showed 
traces of repeated painting. A small sanctuary of Nemesis had been 
built against the outer wall of the amphitheatre, and the dedications 
of two votive altars found there date from 162 and 259. For these 
and the other inscriptions see of. cit. vii (1883), pp. 92-7 (nos. 23-34) ; 
and for the inscriptions on the benches p. 97 Í., 1-11, among them 
4. Valjerii) Juliani et Ae(lii ?) Quinti, and 6. G. Valeria Nonia. 

[Cibalis. The statement of Muchar (Das römische Noricum, i, 
365) that there was once a large amphitheatre there, seems to be 
erroneous ; at all events there is no mention of it in the text cited, 
Zosim., ii, 18.] 


Dacia. Porolissum (Mojgrad). In 1858 the following inscrip- 
tion, now in the Klausenburg museum, was found there (CIL, iii, 
830); Imp. Caes. T. Ael. Hadrilanus. Antoninus. Aug. Pi|us p. 
m. trib. pot. xx. imp. ii. cos. iiii. p. p. amphitheatrum vetus tate 
Tac denuo fejcit curante Tib. Cl. Quinti|liano proc. suo 

A.D. I57). 

Sarmizegetusa. Neigebaur, Dacien (1851), p. 17: Without the 
castrum on the east side of the village of Várhely which covers part 
of the old city the amphitheatre can still be very easily recognized, 
and fifteen years ago still retained several stone benches. Pfarrer 
Aukner and Dr. Fodor, two antiquaries well known here, saw five 
such at that time. The arena measures 80 paces E. and W., and 
50 N. toS. The surrounding wall is still 15 feet high and is every- 
where covered with débris: only a few years ago large hewn stones 
lay about everywhere, and the form of the rubbish heaps still shows 
the position of the former vaults beneath the seats. The four en- 
trances in the wall surrounding the oval arena are indicated by 
depressions. Cf. p. 37, no. 105 — CIL, iii, 1522 (in scamno amphi- 
theatri). Champagny, Les Antonins, i, 292 : un amphithéátre dont 
le sable rouge garde selon les paysans hongrois qui le montrent 
aujourd'hui la trace ineffacable du sang qui y fut versé. O. Benn- 
dorf and O. Hirschfeld, who saw the amphitheatre in 1873, found 
the arena covered by a maize plantation, which only permitted an 
approximate estimate of its size. They estimated its longer axis 
at 60—65 paces, its shorter at 32-35. ‘The ends of the axes corre- 
sponded with the main entrances of the building, which are clearly 
indicated by four deep gaps in the buried wall, which forms the 
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cavea. A double rowof small isolated depressions, equidistant from 
one another, undoubtedly marking the gangways to the first and 
second tiers, runs round the arena at the top of the wall and at its 
lower edge. Nothing is now to be seen of substructures beneath the 
arena or of benches.’ Benndorf and Hirschfeld, Vorláufiger Bericht 
über eine archáologisch-epigraphische Reise in Dacien, reprint from 
Mittheilungen der Centralcommission vom J. 1873, p. 14. Carl 
Gross (Archiv. d. Vereins f. Siebenbürg. Landeskunde, n.f., 13 
[1876], p. 319) describes the remains of the amphitheatre as “ an 
oblong rubbish-heap 450 paces long in which at the beginning of 
this century benches of hewn limestone were still preserved." 


HISPANIAE. 


The following notices by E. Hübner are based partly on his own 
observations (cf. his Antiquarische Reiseberichte, i, 1860-2) partly 
on better sources in MSS. and print (cf. the reports on epigraphic 
explorations in the Monatsberichte der Berliner Academie, 1860—1). 
The Spanish works on the antiquities of the country are entirely 
uncritical and untrustworthy, especially on account of the tendency 
to exaggerate the importance of all national treasures. The best 
known is D. Juan Augustin Cean-Bermudez, Sumario de las 
antiguedades romanas en Espana, en especial las partenentes à las 
bellas artes, Madrid, 1832 fol. (cf. thereon Hiibner, Die antiken 
Bildwerke in Madrid, p. 277). See also Florez, Espana sagrada, 
Madrid, 1752-1850, xlvii, 4 vols. ; D. Antonio Ponz, Viage de Espana, 
1772-94, xviii, 8 vols. ; Laborde, Voyage pittoresque de l'Espagne, 
Paris, 1806—20, 2 vols. fol. For the Roman remains of Lusitania 
see Bellermann, Erinnerungen an Süd-Europa, p. 249 ff. (Berlin, 
I851). 
(a) Tarraconensis. 

Tarraco. Since Luis Pons de Ycart (Grandezas de Taragona, 1572, 
8, f.p. 215) affirmed that the ruins near Na. Sa. del Milagro (now a 
prison) belong to the theatre, all subsequent Spanish writers have 
followed him, e.g. Cean, p. 6; Florez, xxiv, p. 229; Albinana, 
Tarragonae monumenta, p. 128. Where, however, these writers 
speak of the amphitheatre of this city (Cean, p. 7; Florez, xxiv, p. 
228; Albiüana, p. 124) they refer to the same ruins, which did 
undoubtedly belong to an amphitheatre. (Of the theatre, which 
probably lay on a hill in the upper city near the so-called torre del 
Patriarca, there still exist several benches ; for the inscriptions on 
them cf. Hübner in Monatsber. d. Berl. Acad., 1860, p. 239). For 
a view of the amphitheatre, oí which now only a small part of the 
cavea remains, see Laborde, i, plates 53, 54, 56. 

Ercavica (Cabeza del Griego). Very indistinct remains according 
to Cornide (Memorias de l'academia de Madrid, iii, 1796, p. 172), 
described by Cean, p. 59. 

The amphitheatres mentioned by Cean at Barcino (p. 15), Carthage 
(p. 34) and Toletum (p. 118) are quite uncertain. Also Hübner 
has shown by an investigation of the site that Kiepert was in 
error in alleging (Lehrb. d. ait. Geogr., p. 497) the existence oí the 
' ruins, now almost destroyed ' of an amphitheatre at Saguntum. 
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(b) Baetica. 


(Corduba. The very doubtful ruins, found in 1730, which Ruanes 
(Historia general de Cordoba, i (1761], p. 289) described, are said by 
Cean, p. 340, to have belonged to an amphitheatre. Hübner saw 
nothing of the kind. An inscription by a flamen provin(ciae) 
Baet(icae), who erected statues there edito ob honorem flaminatus 
munere gladiatorio et duabus lussionib(us), is recorded in Huebner, 
Ephem. epigr., ii, p. 37, 16. (See note on ii, 77, 30.)] 

Carmo (Carmona). The MS. report on the excavation in 1885-6 
of an amphitheatre here, is to be found, with a plan, in the library 
of the Academy of History in Madrid ; cf. the Boletin of the academy, 
x, 1887, p. 174 

Italica (Santiponce near Seville). According to Montfaucon, 
Ant. expl., iii, p. 262, the amphitheatre was in great part destroyed 
by order of the municipality of Seville to provide material for em- 
bankments. Cf. Cean, p. 283. It is most accurately described from 
the latest excavations by Demetrio de los Rios, Memoria arqueoló- 
gico-descripliva del a. de Italica, Madrid, 1861, with a large plan. 
Cean has also asserted the existence of amphitheatres at Belonia 
(Baelo, p. 232) and Malaca (p. 317), but these are quite uncertain. 


(c) Lusitania. 


Emerita. Cf. Huebner, Bdl, 1862, p. 173, L’a. riconoscibile dal 
profondo avvallamento del terreno e da pezzi difformi di muri ed 
archi (Laborde, t. 156). L'arena é un campo seminato, il muro esteri- 
ore in gran parte venne suppleto dalle circonstanti colline. Laborde 
erroneously considers it a maumachia. 

[Bracara Augusta (Braga). Very uncertain; the remains are 
described, after Portuguese authors, in Bellermann, p. 252.] 


MAURETANIAE. 


Ad Mercuri (Djar Djedid). Tissot, Itinéraire de Tanger à Rbat 
(Bullet. d. l. société d. géogr., vi, 12(1876]), L'amphithéátre ou plus 
exactement, je crois, le théátre qu'avait signalé Davidson et que 
Mr. Drummond Hay, consul général de l'Angleterre à Tanger, a 
encore vu en 1842, n'existe plus aujourd'hui, à moins que l'enceinte 
sémicirculaire qu'on remarque non loin d'Ain Kheil n'en représente 
les derniers vestiges. 

Portus magnus. Near Arseu remains of an amphitheatre. Malt- 
zan, Drei Jahre in NW. von Africa, ii, 6 (who erroneously identifies 
Arseu with the ancient Arsenaria). 

Julia Caesarea (Jol). De Bliniére, Antiquilés de la ville de Cher- 
chel (Algérie), in Rev. arch., v, p. 344: L'enceinte extérieure de l'a. 
est mieux conservée, j'ai gravi 17 gradins encore en bon état. Cf. 
Explor. scienttf.deVAlg.: Beaux-Arts, iii, plate 21, where the amphi- 
theatre is given in the plan of the town, and plates 29, 30 where it 
is figured as Hippodrome romain. 

Sitifis. Renier, Inscr. de l'Alg., 3287 = CIL, viii, 8482: four 
no NS fragments of an inscription, among them ANFIT 


The theatre (not amphitheatre) at Cuicul (Djemila), Expl. 
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Beaux-Arts, i, plate 47, is thought by Ravoisié, p. 60, to have been 
used also for gymnastic games and fights with beasts. See below 
(Khremissa). 

NUMIDIA. 


Cirta. Renier, 1825 = CIL, viii, 6995: Divo, Pertinaci Aug. 
patri L. Scantius L. fil. Quir. Julianus eq. pub. exornatus statuam 
quam promisit, ex reditibus locorum amphitheatri diei muneris 
quem de liberalitate sua ob honorem iiiviratus edidit dedit. 

Rusicade (Philippeville). Expl. scientif. de l'Alg., Beaux-Arts, 
ii, plates 56-9. Cf. Rev. arch., i, 814 (only one tier of galleries). 
This amp peii: is mentioned in the local inscription, Renier, 
2175 = CIL, viii, 7983. 

Tipasa? Dureau de la Malle, Recueil des renseignements sur la 
province de Constantine, p. 204: Entre Tiffereh et Guelma Heben- 
streit (Nouv. Ann. de Voy. A., 46, p. 58) a vu les débris d'une grande 
ville ancienne, de superbes portiques bien alignés, des colonnes de 
marbre, des palais encore debout, un amphithéátre de 150 pas de 
diamètre, dont 1o rangs sont intacts, le tout en grosses pierres de 
taille. Les Maures appellent ce lieu Hamisa, probablement par- 
cequ'il est situé sur l'Hamise ; c'est je crois la colonie romaine de 
Tipasa. 

(In the Arab village of Khremissa (S. of Bona, E. of Constantine, 
about 40 miles from both places) are the ruins of a Roman town, 
including a theatre, in which, just as at Cuicul, an arena for beasts 
and athletic contests might have been provided by removing the 
proscenium, which was presumably built of wood. (Cf. Juliobona.) 
So A. Dela Mare, Excursion aux ruines de Khremissa, in Rev. archéol., 
xii, p. 644.) 

loebasie Mémoire de la société nationale des antiquaires de la 
France. Troisiéme série, t. i (1852). De La Mare, Recherches suy 
la ville de Lambése, p. 34: A 800 métres du pretorium se trouve 
l'amphithéâtre. Ce monument assez bien conservé, n'a pu être 
étudié ; il a 104 mètres de diamètre ; ses gradins, de forme ellip- 
tique et au nombre de 15-20, sont un peu dérangés et inclinés vers le 
centre, comme s'ils avaient été légérement secoués par un tremble- 
ment de terre. On y compte r4 portes cintrées de 2 à 3 métres de 
large, plusieurs ont conservé leurs arceaux en bon état. On y voit 
aussi deux passages en voûtes inclinées, qui conduisent de l'extérieur 
au sol intérieures de l'édifice, lequel se trouve en contre-bas du ter- 
rain environnant. Cet amphithéátre a été vu par Peyssonel, qui 
estime assez bien sa circonférence à 300 pas. On the benches are 
inscriptions of curule names (Antoniniana Augusta Saturnia Tra- 
jana) Renier, Inscr. de l'Aig., 185 = CIL, viii, 3293. 

Thamugadi. CIL, viii, p. 951 ad 2392. Bruce, 1765, ' between 
the arch and amphitheatre are the remains of a temple’. 

‘ Dans les ruines prés du caravanserai d'El-Outaia entre Batna 
et Biskara ' (Masarfelta ?) : Imp. Caesares M. Aurelius Antoninus 
et L. Aurelius Commodus (nomen abrasum) Augg. Germanici Sar- 
matici fortissimi amphitheatrum vetustate corruptum a solo resti- 
tuerunt per coh. VÍ Commag. A. Julio Pompilio Pisone Laevilio 
leg. Aug. pr. pr. curante Aelio Sereno praef. Henzen, 6597 — CIL, 
viii, 2488. 
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Theveste. Annuaire de la société archéologique de la province de 
Constantine, 1858—9 (in a paper by Moll, capitaine du génie, Tébessa — 
Theveste), p. 40 ff.: le cirque est situé du cóté seul de l'ancienne 
ville . . . . une arène circulaire de 45-50 mètres de diamètre était 
environnée d'un massif de maçonnerie, qui se terminait intérieure- 
ment par 15 ou I6 rangées de gradins en pierres de taille . . . deux 
entrées conduisaient dans l'intérieur de l'aréne, elles étaient placées 
vis-à-vis l'une de l'autre, aux extrémités d'un méme diamètre . . . 
au général le cirque de Th. est dans un mauvais état de conserva- 
tion . . . sans avancer une date précise, nous pouvons affirmer, 
que l’amphithéatre de Th. a été construit entre les années 75 et 80 


après J.-C. 
AFRICA. 

As the work of V. Guérin, Voyage archéologique dans la régence dc 
Tunis, 1862, contains by far the most numerous and important 
statements regarding the amphitheatres of this province, I follow 
his order. 

Carthago. Guérin, i, p. 37, Dans le petit village de Malga on passe 
auprés des ruines d'un a., ruines fort peu importantes actuellement, 
mais qui par la configuration méme du terrain, laquelle offre une 
excavation evidemment artificielle, ne laissent aucun doute sur 
la nature du monument dont il s'agit. G. considers the estimate 
of Falbe, Sur l'emplacement de Carthage (1833), p. 39 (longer axis of 
the inner ellipse 240 ft.) more exact than that of Sir Grenville Tem- 
ple, Excursions in the Mediterranean, i, p. 106 (300 x 230 ft., arena 
I80 x 100). According to Davis, Carthage and her Remains, p. 
497, it could easily have been filled with water for naumachiae. At 
the time of Abu-Obaid-el-Bekri (Description de l'Afrique septen- 
trionale, trad. par Mr. de Slane, p. 105), #.e. in 1082 it was still well 
preserved: G., p. 39. Guérin and Davis (op. cit., p. 490) give a 
description by Edrisi in the twelfth century, according to which it 
was still a magnificent ruin; even Ibn-Alouardi in the fourteenth 
century and Ibn-Ayas at the beginning of the sixteenth testify to 
its good preservation (cf. Dureau de la Malle, Recherche sur la topo- 
graphie de Carthage, p. 190). Expos. tot. mundi, 62 (Geogr. l. min., 
ed. Riese, p. 123): In delectabilibus unum solum spectaculum 
exspectant habitantes (Carthagine), munerum. The epigram of 
Luxorius de eo qui podium amphitheatri saliebat (Meyer, Anthol. 
lat., ii, p. 149, 380) probably refers to the amphitheatre here. For 
the spectacles of the sacerdotes provinciae Africae, which were given 
here, see the end of this section. 

Thysdrus (El Djemm). Guérin, i, p. 91 gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the amphitheatre ; cf. Pellissier, Lettre à Mr. Hase, in Rev. 
archéol., i, 816. Aimé Rochas, ib., ix, 9o (plate 185). P. Coste and 
Canina in Ann. d. Inst. arch., 1852, 241 ff. (Mon. dell'Inst., vol. v, 
tav. xlii-xliv and tav. d'agg. U.. Davis, Carthage and her Remains, 
p. 492 ff. Canina thinks that this amphitheatre was begun by 
Gordian I., and finished by Gordian III; Pellissier considers that 
it was never completed. Guérin gives on p. 93 El-Bekri's descrip- 
tion: Il est construit de pierres, dont plusieurs ont à-peu-prés 25 
empans de long. Sa hauteur est de 24 toises, tout l'intérieur est 
disposé en gradins depuis la bas jusqu'au haut. According to the 
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Arabian tradition, the destruction began about 1695 (according to 
Coste, p. 245, in 1710). Under Mohammed Bey the Arabs had en- 
trenched themselves here during a revolt, and almost entirely des- 
troyed the upper part of the amphitheatre, in order to hurl down the 
stones upon the besiegers. After the defeat of the rebels, the bey 
ordered several arcades of the main entrance on the south to be blown 
up to the level of the ground, so as to prevent a repetition of such 
acts. Since then the Arabs have continued the demolition, using 
the stones to build the houses, tombs and marabouts of the adjacent 
village of El Djemm ; and Rochas says they believe that these stones 
possess the power of expelling scorpions. There are 68 arches in 
the elliptical wall of the amphitheatre, and three storeys adorned 
with Corinthian half-columns, and above was formerly an attic 
with rectangular openings, corresponding to the axes of the arches 
beneath them. The style is simple and noble. The interior is so 
choked with rubbish that it is impossible to determine whether it 
was used for tawmachiae. There is indeed an opening in the centre, 
connected with a sübterranean channel, which was probably des- 
tined to carry off rain-water. The Arabs allege that this channel 
extends 8 leagues and communicates with the sea. According to 

, Wanderungen durch die Küstenláànder des Mittelmeeres, i, 
170 f. a Berber prophetess, who entrenched herself here in the year 
73 of the Hejira, and from whom the amphitheatre is called K'as'» 
el Káneha ' the fortress of the prophetess ’, is said to have constructed 
this channel (' along which a great number of horsemen could ride 
abreast ') that she might be able to provision herself from the sea 
during the siege. Guérin asserts that beneath the arena there is 
a large vaulted subterranean passage, along which he succeeded in 
creeping with difficulty about 30 paces, beyond which it was choked 
up. He thinks it may have led to the cages of the beasts, and he 
regards (rightly, no doubt) its alleged extension to the sea as 
fabulous. 

Hadrumetum (Sousa). Guérin, i, p. 108, quotes the following 
passage from El-Bekri (trad. citée) : Deux autres portes de la ville 
sont du côté de l'occident et regardent le Meláb. Ce vaste édifice 
de construction antique est posé sur des voütes trés-larges et trés- 
hautes. . . . Autour du Meláb se trouvent un grand nombre de 
voûtes, communiquant les unes avec les autres. . . . Ce monument 
tel que El-Bekri le décrit, était trés-certainement (?) un amphi- 
théatre (Barth, op. cit., p. 154, on the other hand inclines to regard 
it as a theatre. Il n'en reste plus aujourd'hui le moindre vestige. 

Leptis parva (Lemta). Guérin, p. 127: Les ruines d'un édifice 
trés-considérable . . . sont désignées par les Arabes sous le nom 
de Heníra-m'ta-sedjen (le fossé de la prison). En réalité c'était 
jadis un amphithéatre. Il avait 340 pas de tour, l'aréne mesurait 
50 pas de long sur 32 de large. Les galeries sont complétement 
détruites. 

On the east coast of Zeugitana between Leptis minor (Lemta ?) 
and Turris Hannibalis (El Mohedieh ?) near a village Dimas an am- 
phitheatre is preserved (43x 32 metres); it had only one story, 
and was in the style of that at Philippeville in Algeria. Pellissier, 
Lettre à Mr. Hase, in Rev. arch., i, 814. The same writer (op. cit., 
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ii, 498) mentions the ruins of a small amphitheatre at Kénais (Tuni- 
sia) five miles from Muredina, in the style of that at Dimas. 

Thapsus. Guérin, i, p. 130: . plus au sud sont les débris 
d'un amphithéátre. Ila 460 pas de tour. L'aréne mesurait 62 
pas de long sur 44 de large; elle est cultivée, les gradins n'existent 

lus. 

P Oppidum Botrianense or Ruspae (now henchir-Badria, Batria or 
Botria). Guérin, i, p. 161: j'apergois d'abord les restes d'un 
amphithéâtre. Il est aujourd'hui presqu' entièrement démoli ; 
la forme néanmoins est encore trés-reconnaissable. L’aréne, qui 
est maintenant cultivée, avait 50 pas de long sur 32 de large. Des 
espéces de contreforts appuyaient la muraille d'enceinte, qui mesur- 
ait environ 320 pas de circonférence. 

Colonia Suffetula (Sbéitla). Guérin, i, p. 383. L'amphithéà- 
tre . . . est presque circulaire, l'ellipse qu'il détermine, étant peu 
prononcée. Tousles gradins ont disparu, et il est ruiné de fonden 
comble. Néanmoins la configuration générale en est encore recon- 
naissable. Il mesurait 80 pas de long sur 76 de large. Eph. ep., 
vii, 53 (rep. in moenibus amphitheatri). 

Oppidum Mactaritanum (henchir-Makter). Guérin, i, p. 409: 
L'amphithéátre construit en blocage mesure seulement 160 pas de 
tour. Les voütes et les gradins qu'elles soutenaient, n'existent plus. 

Utica (Bou-Chater). Guérin, ii, p. 6 f.: Un vaste amphithéâtre 
a été pratiqué dans un ravin naturel, qui offrait de lui méme par sa 
forme elliptique celle qui convient à ces sortes de monuments. Tous 
les gradins ont été enlevés et quelques débris insignifiants subsistent 
seuls de cette puissante construction. Elle avait environ 360 pas 
de circonférence, l'aréne mesurait 52 pas de long sur 42 de large. 
Cf. Pellissier, Lettre à Mr. Hase, 2de partie, in Rev. archéol., iii, 399, 
who makes the circumference 266 metres, and Davis, Carthage and 
her Remains, p. 507, according to whom the arena might easily have 
been flooded. 

Thuburbo minor (Tebourba). Guérin, ii, p. 188: Il ne subsiste 
plus que la forme encore reconnaissable de son amphithéatre, dont 
tous les gradins ont été enlevés, et dont l'aréne est actuellement 
hérissée de broussailles et de cactus. 

(Meraissa, the name of the ancient city is unknown.) Guérin, 
ii, p. 214 f. : Creusé dans les flancs d'une colline l'amphithéátre est, 
sauf quelques pans de murs, complétement démoli. L'aréne 
mesurait 40 pas de long sur 22 de large. 

Putput ? (Souk-el-Abyád). Guérin, ii, p. 262: on reconnait les 
contours d'un amphithéátre, dont l'aréne mesurait environ 55 pas 
de long sur 45 de large. 

Aurelia Vina (henchir-el-Meden). Guérin, ii, p. 265: les vestiges 
d'un amphithéatre. 

Uthina (Oudenah). Guérin, ii, p. 282 f. : Les ruines d'un amphi- 
théátre. L'aréne avait 72 pas de long sur 50 de large. Quatre 
portes principales donnaient entrée dans ce vaste monument. On 
avait profité pour le construire d'un bassin naturel formé un 
vallon elliptique. Alfonse Rousseau, Lettre à M. Amédée Jouber, 
in Revue arch., iii, p. 146: L'amphithéátre qui est de forme ovale, 
est placé sur une éminence . , . j'ai estimé sa circonférence 240 
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pas environ. L'amphithéátre parait avoir été crcusé par la main 
d'homme; son élévation actuelle, qui peut être de 70 m. environ, 
arrive au niveau du sol. Il ne serait pas impossible qu'il eüt servi 
aussi à des naumachies. . . . Ses restes permettent aisément au 
visiteur de reconnaitre la place des galeries, des tribunes, des vomi- 
toires, etc. Cf. John Jackson, Account of the Ruins of Carthage and 
of Udenah in Barbary (1803), in Archaeol. Brit., xv, p. 151: ' The 
(2) principal entrances have been very broad; there are 16 other 
entrances for the spectators, 8 on each side, perfectly uniform. . . 
the whole has been built with hewn stone '. 

Seressita (henchir-Oum-el-Abouab). Guérin, ii, p. 356: La 
forme de l'amphithéátre est encore reconnaissable; mais le monu- 
ment en lui méme est presque entiérement détruit, l'aréne mesurait 
38 pas de long sur 31 de large. 

Tuburbo majus (henchir-el-Kasbah). Guérin, ii, p. 370 £.: 
L'amphithéátre . . . dont la forme seule est reconnaissable, car 
il est presque entiérement détruit, mesurait 206 pas de circonférence, 
l'aréne avait 40 pas de long sur 25 de large. Tous les gradins ont 
disparu, ainsi que les voûtes qui les soutenaient. Ruinart, Acta 
mart., p. 78: ‘the martyrdom of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas is 
transferred by Valesius to Carthage, and by most writers to Tubur- 
bium '. In these Acta the amphitheatre is repeatedly called the 
scene of the martyrdom. 

Oea. An amphitheatre must have existed in the town or in its 
immediate vicinity, according to Apuleius, Apol., c. 98, where he 
says of his stepson: in ludo quoque gladiatorio frequens visitur, 
nomina gladiatorum plane quidem ut puer, honeste, ab isto lanista 
docetur. This is supported by the inscription on a triumphal arch 
at the place, which was erected by a curator muneris pub. munera- 
rius IIvir qq. flamen perpetuus (CIL, viii, 24). Perhaps the spec- 
tacles took place in the amphitheatre described by Castiglione, 
Mémoire . . . sur la partie orientale de la Barbarie, p. 18, from the 
report of an English traveller : à Zavia (Tripoli vecchia) village placé 
à une journée de marche de Tripoli du cóté de Tunis, se trouve un 
amphithéâtre, qui est encore entier et qui a intérieurement 148 
pieds de diamétre. 

In these provinces also the most important spectacles must have 
been those organized by the sacerdotes provinciae. Sacerdotes and 
sacerdotales provinciae Africae often occur: O. Hirschfeld, I sacer- 
dozi dei municipii Romani nell' Africa, AdI, xxxviii (1866), p. 69 
ff. Because of the spectacles that had to be given the sacerdotium 
frovinciae Africae was a great burden (Henzen, 6904 — CIL, vi, 
I, 1736 [A.D. 362]). That among these were amphitheatral shows 
is expressly testified by Augustine, Epp. ad Marcellin., 138(5): 
Apuleius, cui sacerdoti provinciae permagno fuit, ut munera ederet 
venatoresque vestiret. These spectacles were at Carthage: Cod. 
Theod., xii, 1, 145, 176; xvi, 10, 20; at what intervals they were 
repeated is unknown, but they took place late in October, probably 
beginning on the 26th; cf. Hirschfeld, o5. cit., p. 71. Besides these 
there were evidently very frequently munera in the several cities 
on various occasions. CIL, viii, 24 (Oea): curator muneris pub. 
munerarius IIvir qq. flamen perpetuus. 1270 (Chisiduo): aedilis 

R.L.M. R 
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et munerarii item duoviru (sic) et munerarius. 4418 (Lambiridi) : 
duumviralicius mun(erarius) Lambiridi(tanus). 969 (col. Julia 
Neapolis a. 400 (401) : ex mun(erario). 1225 (col. Septimia Vaga) : 
aedilis ac sac. IIvir qq. II. cur. muner. Lup(iani). 6995 (Cirta) : 
diei muneris quem de liberalitate sua ob honorem IIIviratus edidit. 
Eph. ep., vii, 145 (colonia Julia Curubis): [quod in vicem . .. 
patris IIviri et . fratri]Js IIviri (duobu)s annis munera fec. 
CIL, viii, 4681 (Madaura) : aed. IIvir. q. fl. pp. sac. Liberi patris— 
admod(um) largus munidator. 1888 (Theveste): ob honorem 
flamonii annui. 5276 (ager Hipponensis): a mil. flam. Aug. pp. 
pontifici IIvir(o) ob magnificentiam gladiatorii muneris quod civibus 
suis triduo edidit. 8324 (Cuicul): Pro beatitudine—Valentiniani 
Valentis adq(ue) Gratiani—NN. v. c. pro editione muneris debiti. 
7969 (Rusicade): pro salute imp. Caes. (187 A.D.) 241 (Suffetula) 
Marcellus—medica nobilis arte—cum cuncta parasset edendo, 
placiturus tertium muneris (diem i.e. per tres dies ?)—obiit. 1887 
(Theveste) :—mun. qui(nque dierum cum) occisioni(bus ferarum). 
857 (Tuburbo majus) ob edit(ionem]. Eph. ep., vii, 720 (Rusi- 
cade):—in muneribus editione promtas liberalitates. 


(b THE EAST. 


For these provinces I have not only catalogued the scanty records 
of amphitheatres, but also the notices known to me of amphitheatral 
games. Cf. Programm der Kónigsb. Universitat, 1860, vi, De pro- 
fagatione munerum ac venationum per Graeciam et Orientem. 


ACHAIA. 


Corinthus. The only city of Greece in which there is certain 
proof of an amphitheatre; for the notices of Cyriacus, that an in- 
scription (pp. xviii, 129, CIG, 1108) ad amphitheatrum has been 
found at Sicyon, and another (CIL, i, 526) in pariete amphitheatri 
at Delphi, are by no means trustworthy. Curtius, Peloponnes., ii, 
222 also mentions a small brick building at Sparta, the inner dia- 
meter of which is about roo ft., and the whole 180 ft. ; ' it seems to 
have been an amphitheatre of Roman Sparta, intended for musical 
and other performances’. Cf. Welcker, Tagebuch einer griech. 
Reise, i, 217 (in Kiepert's map a circular circus in a corner of the 
Issorion) and ii, 113.  Bursian, Geogr. v. Griechenl., ii, 126 regards 
it as an Odeion belonging to the /emenos of Dionysos. Pausanias, 
as Maffei remarks (Verona illustr., iv, p. 59), mentions no amphi- 
theatre in Greece, not even at Corinth, and it must at least remain 
uncertain whether the one there was yet built in his time. It lies, 
according to Curtius, op. cit., ii, 527, east of the new town at the foot 
of the hill, and is ' entirely built into an artificially enlarged depres- 
sion in the rocky surface, so that one does not see it until one stands 
immediately above the top of the benches’. Bursian, Geogr. v, 
Griechenl., ii, 15. Cf. the full description by Vischer, Erinnerungen 
und Eindrücke aus Griechenland, p. 264 f. Curtius thinks that it 
was already mentioned by Dio Chrysostom, who says (Or., xxxi, 
p. 591, 78, ed. Dindorf, p. 385) that the Corinthians saw gladiatorial 
games é£w rìs wóAews—é» xapaüpa tii, wXAi8os ué» Óvvapérq détacGar 
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Tóm, bvrapo dé Aws kal Prov uncis Av unõè Üayece unddva rar éAevÜEpov., 
That Dio refers to the place where the amphitheatre stands may be 
true, but he would hardly have expressed himself thus if the building 
were already in existence, which according to the Exp. tot. mundi, 
52 (Geogr. l. m., ed. Riese 118, 19) was an opus praecipuum in the 
fourth century. For the spectacles here cf. also Apuleius, Metam., 
x, C. 18, where a thiasus promises a three days’ munus at the festival 
' celebrating the beginning of the quinquennalitas ; also Julian, Epp., 
35 (the Argives were compelled to contribute to the cost of the 
gladiatorial games and venationes of the Corinthians, who are not 
és Xopiyynow aywrwr yuysxor 7) uovgukoy TOY wWod\\wy déovTat Xpnuarwr. 
erl 5¢ rà ku»myéria Tà moNNiKıs év Tots Ücaryous EmcrENOUMEVA ápkrovs xai 
zapóaXeis wvodvra). Cf. the inscription of Corinthian venatores, CIG, 
1106, quoted below in note on ii, 56, 24).! 

Athenae. Lucian, Demon., 57: 'AOnvaiwy 56 axexrouévwv xara ¢Hrov 
Tò» wpds KopwÓiovs xaraorncacba: Oday uovouáx«cv, rpoehVuw eis avrous, My 
wpbrepov,lépy, raira, &’ Abqvain, Jrmoiana0e, dv un oU ' EMov rov Bwuòr xabé- 
Ayre. When Dio of Prusa delivered his Rhodian oration?, gladiatorial 
games had already been introduced into Athens. Dio, Orat., xxxi, 
p. 630 R.: olov e500s rà wepi rovs uovouáxovs oŭrw opipa éfnr\WKace 
KopwÓlovs, náXNov 8’ dwepBeSrAnKact ry Kaxodatpovia xákeivovs kai Tots ANNOS 
dravras, wore ol KoplyOioc uèv Eiw THs wodews Gewpovow év xapábpp rw, 
xAf0os prev Suvaudvw SétacMar romy, Avmajq è Ad\AwWs xai Grov unóeis 
à» unde Ode undéva rov. éd\cvOdpwy, 'AOnvaioi de év Ty Ücárpy Ücovrai 
Thy xaX» raírqv Oday ùr avriy rjv dxpowodw, ob Tov Acdvucoy drì rhv 
opxhorpay TiWdacw: Wore wo\Adacs ey alrois Twa oparrecOat Tois Opdvas, 
ob rò» lepopdyrny xal rovs Addous lepeis dvdyxn xadiiew. ‘In the theatre 
of Dionysos there runs before the steps on which the thrones 
stand a marble balustrade of rough construction about 3 ft. 
5 in. high, probably dating from the Roman period when 
gladiatorial games were held in the orchestra’. A. Müller, 
Scentsche  Alterthümer, in Philologus, xxiii, 494. Dio continues, 
xal rò» elwóvra rept roírov giridcopov xal vovÜerZcarra avrods ovK 
dwedéiavro ode exynvecay, GAN oírws éÓvoxépavar, Gore éxeivoy Óvra 
per yéver ‘Pwualwy undevos Üorepoy, dotay è tyrAccavryny Exovra FrKNS 
obdels dx wávv w0ÀXo0 reríymke»v, duoroyotuevoy dé uóvov pudrdtora pera 
tovs ápxaious dxodovdws BeSiwxévar trots Adyos, Karadtwetw Tiv mów Kal 
Baddow éAécOar dtarpifew áXXaxóoe THs ‘EAAd5os. The philosopher re- 
ferred to here cannot possibly be Demonax, if the latter’s period 
is to be dated between 50 and 150 or even later. Zeller, Gesch. d. 
Philos. d. Griechen, iii, 1, 691,6. It might, however, be Apollonius 
of Tyana, to whom Philostratus, Vit. i, 4, attributes a very ancient 
lineage. Ibid., iv, 22: AwwpOotro è káxcivo "AOjynow* ol 'AO5vaiot 
£vvióvres és Odarpow ro ùro TH dxpowddet mpoacixov opayais dvOpwrwv Kal 
dorovddtero rara eket uaddov Ñ év Kopivdw viv, xpnuárwv Te ueyáXwv 
éwruévoc fryorro morxot kal mópvoi kal Tocxepóxou kal Badayriorduat xai 
árópazodurral xal rà Toara 0v», of Ô wWwrifov avrov’s kai ékéNevor 
Evurlarey, | éAáBero è kal rovrwy ò 'AsmoNNovios kal. kaXoUpruy abróv és 


1 For the plan of the Venetian Provveditore F. Grimani to use the amphitheatre of 
Corinth as a plague lazaretto (1701), cf. Spyr. P. Lampros, Das korinthische Amphi- 
theater, in Mitth. d. dtsch. archáol. Instituts zu Athen, ii (1877), pp. 282-8, with plate xix. 

3 Marquardt, SIV., i*, 349, 2. i 
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éxkAgalav "AOnvaluy, ov dv Edm wapedOeiv és xcplov dxáÜapror kal AvOpou 
pearév. Ereye 06 raUra év rror. If this happened under Nero, 
according to the quite untrustworthy narrative of Philostratus, it 
would be necessary to assume that Demonax only attempted 
to deter the Athenians from a reintroduction of the spectacle, 
which had been discontinued for a considerable time. 

Megara. CIG, 1058 = Lebas-Waddington, ii, 43 (with a few cer- 
tain restorations of the text: Tdáiov Kovpriov Ipécdov . . . Kovpriou 
IIpóxXov viov 7) BovMi] kal ò uos dywvodérnv IIv8adjwv xal avarpármyor kal 
d'yopavónov duXoreuumaáuevor uovouáxwv tevy k— wpwrov Ilavé\Anva (i.e. 
president of the deputies of Megara to the council of Panhellenes 
set up by Hadrian. The inscription is of the time of Antoninus Pius). 

Plataeae. Apuleius, Metam., iv, c. 13: Ibi famam celebrem super 
quodam nomine Demochare munus, edituro gladiatorium depre- 
hendimus. Nam vir et genere primarius et opibus pluribus et 
liberalitate praecipuus, digno fortunae suae splendore publicas 


voluptates instruebat. . .  Gladiatores isti famosae manus, 
venatores illi probatae pernicitatis : alibi noxii perdita securitate 
suis epulis bestiarum saginas instruentes. . . Qui praeterea 


numerus, quae facies ferarum? Nam praecipuo studio, forensi 
etiam, advexerat generosa illa damnatorum capitum funera, etc. 
Thessalia. Hither journeys Thiasus, nobilissimas feras et famo- 
sos inde gladiatores comparaturus. Apuleius, Metam., x, c. 18. 
Larissa. Id. ib., i,c. 7: a pedlar goes there to see a gladiatorium 
spectaculum satis famigerabile. 


MACEDONIA. 


Dyrrhachium. CIL, iii, 1, 607: . . . . gladiatorib. p[aribus] 
xii edi[dit]. Heuzey et Daumet, Mission archéol. en Macédoine 
(1876), p. 383 (pl. 27, p. 4 and 30): reliefs of gladiators. 

Thessalonice. WHeuzy, of. cit., p. 274, no. 112 (inscription of 
143 A.D.): announcement of three days’ xvvfrya and povouaxiar, 
in accordance with the will and testament of a certain Herennia . . 
Hispana, to begin on the 13th of March. Lucian, Lucius s. asinus, 
49: 6 óé MevexAMjs 6 Gea wórgs d)uuv . . . ex Tis Ococarovlxns epo ENN- 
NOE dr’ alrle roavry * Uxéa xero TH warpld: Oday wapé£ew dvdpwy ÜwXois Tpès 
áAXjjNovs uovouaxeiv elôórwv. A 0éarpov is the scene of the spectacle, in 
which one of the performers is to be a woman, fru xarexéxptro Onplas 
dwodavetv (52), and the narrator fears uh rou Apxros À Xéov dvarndfjoerat 
(53). That there was no amphitheatre here is inferred by Maffei, 
Verona illust., iv, 67 from the Acta S. Demetrii (Mabillon, Annal., 
cf. Tafel, De Thessalonice, p. xlii ff.) where itissaid of the gladiator- 
ial games of Maximianus; illic enim parabatur per quasdem ta- 
bulas circulus circumseptus. Ad. de Longpérier, Rev. archéol., 
vi, p. 198 describes the stele of a retiarius found here. According 
to the emendation of Kaibel, De monumentor. aliquot Graecor. 
carminib., p. 40, the inscription runs Eí$párgs vais $A00», (0' ai 
wrokapetces émr aav, ' Etákc vucjaas warpld’ éxnuxddica. Tombstone of a 
secutor in Mitth. d. deutsch. archáol. Inst. in Athen, x (1885), p. 
I5, I: T. $Aaoíios Zárvpos Neumóópp  Zvvérov Aakeóauuor(g TQ Kai 
Napklaaq cexobrope TÒ npwor K.T.À. 

Philippopolis. The sepulchral inscription found here, CJL, iii, 1, 
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659 = Orelli, 3746, was erected by a IIvir et munerarius to his son ; 
cf. CIL, iii, 1, 660 (muner[arius] iterum [fla}men D[ivi] Vespasi[ani]) 
Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 529: sepulchral inscription of a gladiator— 
Bixrwp Zxevás (Scaeva, see note on ii, 57, 1. 160). He was of Thessa- 
lonica, and fell at the hands of IIivvas, who in his turn was slain 
by the cvvordos IIoXvrelxns. 


THRACIA. 

Constantinopolis. Bock, L'amph. de Constantinople (Bruxelles, 
1849) assumes, apparently without reason, that the amphitheatre 
which according to the Chronicon Paschale, i, p. 495 was built by 
Severus at Byzantium (xvriryw (sic) uéya távu) was only a theatre 
with arrangements for gladiatorial combats. In Codin., De Signis, 
6, p. 31, ed. Bonn (cited by Suidas, s. kvvirycor : év Tq) x. TO mpwrov 
éppirrorro ol Buo0ávaro: x T.X.), mention is made of Ma£uivos ò Krisas 
(Tò xveryor) .. In the old description of the city in Panciroli, Notit. 
dign. uty. imp., p. 259 the amphitheatre in the regio secunda is 
mentioned (at the end of the Golden Horn ; cf. Fries, Byzantium, 
SIRE, i*, 2620). Cf. Cod. Theod., xiv, 6, 5 (419 A.D.): inter 
amphitheatrum et D. Juliani portum per littus maris. Accord- 
ing to Bock, p. 36, the latest mention of the amphitheatre occurs 
in the twelfth century: Banduri, Imp. orient., ed. Paris, p. 26. 
Sepulchral relief of a Samnts (IIowAdpis rp liw xarpi urelas xápw from 
the Dardanelles : Gurlitt, Antike Denkm., etc., in Epigr. archáol. Mitth. 
aus Oesterreich, i, 7: 


CRETA AND THE OTHER ISLANDS 
Creta. Maffei, Verona ill., iv, p. 62, cites a MS. Trattato dell’ 
isola di Candia by Onorio Belli Vicentino, who went thither in 1583 
as physician to the provveditore generale (l'opera è scritta con erudi- 
zione e con senno, e non si ha sopra quel paese alle stampe cosa di 
gran lunga paragonabile). According to Magrini, Scritture inedite 
in materie di architectura (Padova, 1847), p. 10, this treatise is lost ; 
the two letters of Belli there printed only deal with theatres and 
temples. He maintained that besides seven theatres he had dis- 
covered five amphitheatres, and he gives views of two. Of the one 
at Gortyn, ch'ei rappresenta secondo il costume con pianta affatto 
simile a quella del Coliseo Romano nel portico raddopiato e nelle 
quattro vie diametrali, benché poi di soli archi 56, dice ch'era tutto 
di mattoni e senza nissun ornamento d'architettura. ^ L'altro 
dice ch'era a Gerapetra (Hierapytna). It is said to be partly hewn 
out of two hillsides, and completed in elliptical form with six 
contraforti di muraglia soda senza ornamento. Maffei, who was 
generally inclined to call in question even the most trustworthy 
reports on amphitheatres, admitted that this information might 
be correct, as he relied on the judgment ‘ d'un uom si intendente e 
sensato '. The existence of the amphitheatre at Hierapytna is 
confirmed by G. Perrot (Rev. des deux mondes, 1864, p. 1004, and 
L'íle de Crete [1867], p. 123). It is 60 paces in diameter. No tiers 
of seats now exist. Bursian, Geogr. von Griechenland, ii, 578. 
Melos. The statement in CIG, 2432: In Melo in marmore supra 
amphitheatrum, is hardly worth notice. 
bos. Inscription on the common tomb of a gladiator familia 
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at Mitylene (CIG, ii, Add., 2194 b, p. 1028) : $aj4Ma  uovouáxuv 
marp. (?) KAav. Tpvó$wviavoü véov xal dpxepeias 'Opdias AadMas [E or 
Z%)wrlov yuvatxos abro. Probably Claudius Tryphonianus was a chief 
priest, and that they provided games in Lesbos, as elsewhere, is 
shown by inscriptions 2184-94. According to Conze, Reise auf der 
Insel Lesbos, p. 5, there are to be seen in the bell-tower of the castle 
of Mitylene four stones, cach with the figure of an armed gladiator 
holding his shield before him, and with illegible inscriptions. Two 
other stones in the same place show sculptures in relief of bestiarii 
fighting with lions. By the thermae (where also is the inscription 
quoted above) there isa stone which beneath the name "EX£ dis- 
plays a rude relief of a bull goring a prostrate man. Ann. d. Inst., 
1842, tav. d'agg. Q. Tombstone of IloXéópopos, a gladiator Mitth. 
d. Archdol. Instit. zu Athen, xi (1886), 273, 17. 

Thasos. CIG, 2164: inscription of the gladiators (myrmilloncs 
and essedarit of a certain Hecataea, from which, however, it can by 
no means be concluded that gladiatorial games were held here, as 
islands (e.g. Cos, CIG, 2511) were often chosen for the residence of 
' families' of gladiators. 


ASIA AND THE OTHER ANATOLIAN PROVINCES. 


In the Asiatic countries, as elsewhere, the most important spec- 
tacles were those organized by the provincial associations (Com- 
munia, xovd) of the separate provinces under the lead and at the 
cost of the priests who presided over them: cf. Marquardt, StV, 
i*, 503 fL, and Kuhn, Verfassung des Rom. Reichs, i, 111-115. The 
last mention of these games is in the year 465, when the gladiatorial 
combats had long ceased: Cod. Just., 1. un. de officio comit. Orientis 
(Cod. I.T., xxxvi). There is ample evidence that gladiators were 
exhibited at these games in earlier centuries. A document written 
by the emperor Alexander Severus (Cod. Just., x, 61) expressly 
mentions gladiatorial games given by the high priests of the pro- 
vinces, as does the account of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp (in 
the year 155; cf. Marquardt, of. cit., p. 514 note), in Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl., iv, 15, p. 135, 27, ed. Schwegler; Ruinart, Acta mart., 
p. 42; Rufinus translates “Aowdpyns munerarius (Kuhn, Joc. cit.). 
Hence gladiatorial families are often found in the inscriptions as 
possessions of these priests (CIG, 2511, 3213, 3677 ; ii, 2194b, 2759 b). 
Galen relates that after the completion of his medical studies 
at Alexandria he was appointed by the high priest of Pergamus 
(158-164) physician to his gladiators, and employed a new method 
of treatment: xarà riyny ðè morior TreÜveorwv év rois éuwpoa0ev Ereow 
Enol è ofre ruw ws elpyrat rerpwudvay åroÂavóvros rwós oür' é£ &XXov 
rpaóuaros. In consequence of this, he says he was chosen for the same 
office by succeeding high priests : De compos. medicam. p. genera, 
lib. iii, cap. 2, ed. Kuehn, v. xiii, p. 599; cf. ed. Kuehn, xiii, 
564; xviii B, 561 (which shows that these games took place in 
summer). 


1 According to Monceaux, De communs Asiae provinciae (Paris, 1885), pp. 56-67, the 

'Aetapxns was the apxtepevs ths Aocas holding office in the year of the great provincial 

games, wbich he organized at bis own expense. These games were held at the same 
periods as the Olympic and Actian games. 
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The gladiatorial schools were doubtless generally in the cities in 
which the provincial festivals were held. Such schools were found 
in fact at Smyrna, Philadelphia, Cyzicus and Pergamus, all cities 
of this kind ; cf. Marquardt, op. cit;, p. 513; id., De concil. et sacer- 
dotibus prov., in Ephem. epigr., 1872, p. 209; Monceaux, l.l., p. 38. 
But citizens of other cities belonging to the festal association were 
also eligible for the priesthood, and they could keep and train their 
gladiators at their own places of residence or at other convenient 
places. If therefore monuments relating to gladiators are found 
in a place, the most that can be asserted is that there was a school 
there, but not that gladiatorial games were held there. There is 
no doubt that in many cities gladiatorial games took place on many 
other occasions besides the festivals of the provincial associations. 
On the imperial gladiators in these provinces and in Cyprus, cf. ii, 
54, 26 and note. 

The following places, arranged according to provinces, are those 
for which there is evidence of amphitheatral shows or of matters 
connected therewith.! 

Caria. Cos. CIG, 2511: d4aj4Ma povoudywy kal. Uróurgpa kvvmye- 
olav Neueplov Kaorpwov, Aevxlov, Ilakwviavoü, 'Actápxov, kal 'AvpgMas 
Za $oís, IIAárwvos, Auwriavs, dpxepelas, yvvawós aóroü. Biagi rightly 
refers this to a common burial-place of the gladiators and venatores 
belonging tothe married couple, such as are to be found elsewhere 
(CIG, 3942 and IRN, 736 — CIL, ix, 465). Presumably the resi- 
dence of the Asiarch was Halicarnassus, and he had merely chosen 
the island of Cos as a place of abode or of burial for his gladiators. 

Halicarnassus. CIG, 2663, inscription of a retiarius regarding 
gifts which he offered to the goddess Nemesis. 

Stratonicea. CIG, 2719, inscription of one T. Flavius, Leontis 
f. Quir. Aeneas, dpxiepareícavros peyadorperws, ev Ñ dpxiepworvy xal 
povouaxlas kal kvrmyeaías émeréAecev, according to Bóckh of the age 
of the Antonines. What highpriesthood is here meant is un- 
certain; cf. Marquardt, p. 513. 

Caryanda. The inscription here, mentioning a bull-fight and a 
xurfyyiov is referred by the editor, Lebas-Waddington, 499, to the 
pre-Christian period. 

Mylasa. Cousin and Diehl, Inscr. de M. (in Bull. de corresp. 
Helién., 1888, p. 11 f). A very mutilated honorary decree for an 
dpxcepets (l. 19 dv rQ Tis ápxieparelas xpóvo) who among other things 
had given gladiatorial games. | L. 8: wávres robs brorecdvras uovouá- 
(o)[xovs roó|s re s)» Tois ev rais é£orAac(au (sic) dvadwyud(10)vocs 
. . . jà raw kal AAA novouáxev tpiwy (?) rois uv «7A, L. 16... 
&ibaxm roxi kal ex wavrds mopo? Óuakpl(rovs (?)] . . . 

Miletus. CIG, 2880, inscription of a prophet of the temple of 
Branchidae, a son dpxiepéwy rov Zefacrwv (probably = Asiarchs, 
cf. Marquardt, Joc. cit.) momoávrwv Oewplas éwl nudpas Séxa kal povo- 
paxías dwrordpous &xl yudpas dexadvo (Also in CIG, 3422 a wild beast 
fight is praised as áxórouos, as in the inscription at Minturnae, 
CIL, x, 6012, see vol. ii, 83, 1l. 37. CIG, 2889 contains a list of 
three murmillones, two Thraeces and one gladiator who fought from 
a chariot, belonging apparently to two masters, Samia and Eucarpus; 

1 As the documents are mainly taken from the C/G, I follow the order of that collection. 
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the numbers of their victories (NI) and crowns (ZT) are added to 
their names; EAEY which occurs twice does not, I think, denote 
éAeifepos (Bóckh) but éXev&epo6eís (liberatus) ; see note on ii, 51,1. 26). 
An epitaph : 'Afáexarre mpwBoxdrwp xpnore xaipe. Rayet, Inscr. inéd. 
d. trouvées à Miléte, in Rev. archéol., N.S., xv, 28 (1874), p. 112. 

Tralles. Inscription in a burial-place for gladiators: Movouáxa: 
IlorAou AovxiMov IIecowvivov. Lebas-Waddington, 615. Epitaphs 
on individual gladiators, CIG, 2942 b and c — Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 
290 and 291. 

Nysa. The amphitheatre, described by Strabo, xiv, p. 639, lay, 
like that of Corinth, é» xapáópq. 

Aphrodisias. CIG, ii, Add., p. 1109,n0.2753 b: dajuMa Zhývwvos 
ToU "T'yuNéovs rod “Tyixr€ous rod $íce Zývwvos ‘Tyixdréous, ápxtepéws. povo- 
páxwv kai karadixwy kal ravpokaÜamruv. Texier, Asie mineure (Didot, 
1862), p. 647: al’une des extrémités (of the stadion) on voit a fleur de 
terre un mur circulaire, qui parait avoir formé un petit amphithéátre, 
dont la construction est du temps dela décadence. Jenementionne 
ce fait que parceque j'ai trouvé de semblables constructions dans 
deux autres stades que j'ai mesurés sur les cótes d'Asie, celui de 
Perga et celui d'Aspendus. I am indebted to my colleague G. 
Hirschfeld for this notice. 

Lydia. Smyrna. CIG, 3123:  $ajuMa  uovouáxewv A. - Tiuwvos 
'Aciápxov vewrépov; also inscriptions of individual gladiators : 
3275 (retiarii); 3291 lwwodwxrns seems to be rightly taken by 
Bóckh for a gladiator); 3368; 3374 (Thraeces) ; 3392 (murmil- 
lones). Also a relief, found in Spiegelthal's excavations, a wild- 
beast tamer with a panther (Programm der Acad. Alb. Regim., 1860, 
vi) seems to have been found near Smyrna. A representation of 
venationes and gladiators ("Ierpos, Evpwras) in the Gonzenbach 
collection. Stark, Nach d. griech. Orient, pp. 173 ff., 374 ff. Keller, 
Thiere d. klass. Alterth. p. 70. According to Eusebius the martyr- 
dom of St Polycarp took place in the oradiov (according to Jerome 
De viris illustribus, xvii, ed. Villars ii, 858, in amphitheatro). 
Maffei, Degli anfit., p. g1: Equivoco però prese, com’ è solito, nelle 
reliquie d'antichi edifizj Tomaso Smith, che nelle notizie delle chiese 
d'Asia disse vedersi a Smirna avanzi di tale anfiteatro. 

Philadelphia. CIG, 3422 (apparently of the age of the Aurelian 
emperors) :—dpxtepacdevoy kai óóvra kovrpokvviryéatoy évógvyov áxórojor 
ék Oelas $iXoóupías. Franckeexplains rightly as I think: fight of a 
single wild beast fighter or of several individuals with one beast 
each, the men being armed with xovrdpa or hunting javelins. Cf. 
p. 180. 

Cysicus. Texier, Description de l'Asie mineure, ii, p. 174: 
Une riviére qui prend sa source dans un des acrotéres du Dindymon, 
forme à l'ouest une vallée assez profonde, sur laquelle est placé 
l'amphithéátre, qui s'appuie sur les deux mamelons inférieurs. Il 
n'est guére possible que dans l'antiquité ce ruisseau ait eu un autre 
cours; par conséquent il passait sous l'aréne de l'amphithéatre, 
ce qui me porte à penser qu'elle était construite en bois... . 
vomitoires sont au nombre de 32; la plupart de deux du rez-de- 
chaussée sont encore conservés ; ils sont construits en blocs de granit 
à bossage; mais cet ouvrage est trés-peu soigné, et annoncerait 
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plutot l'époque de Gallien, qui celles des Antonins . . . cet édifice 
est indigne de la renommée de Cyzique. Il n'y avait pas de portique 
extérieur; les vomitoires conduisaient directement aux précinc- 
tions. Plate 106 gives a view (Il ne reste plus dans l'intérieur que 
les massifs que supportaient les gradins. . . . L'amphithéatre de 
Cyzique ressemblait beaucoup, comme disposition, à celui de Fré- 
jus). Perrot and Guillaume, Explor. de la Galatie et de la Bithynie, 

. 74: On distingue encore deux rangs d'arcades superposées. The 

uilding was erected in haste, chiefly with older materials including 
stelae, the examination of which gives the date of erection at about 
the middle of the third century, at which time the Romanization of 
the city had proceeded very far, as is shown by the extant lists of 
names. On the exterior it seems not to have had the slightest 
architectural ornament, yet it was one of the largest amphitheatres. 
According to Texier (ii, 227) the amphitheatres of Cyzicus and Per- 
gamus are the only ones in Asia Minor. The ruined circus which 
could be flooded, mentioned by Marquardt (Kyzikos, p. 148) is pro- 
bably the amphitheatre. CIG, 3677 monument of a familia of 
gladiators belonging to an Asiarch, Aurelius Gratus and his wife, 
who was a highpriestess. Inscription of a Thraex in Rev. arch., 
1846, 2 ff. Epitaph on a certain Danaus devrepos wados Opaxwy 
(€vreáxis wuxrevoas Qxero els ‘Atdnv). Lebas-Waddington, 1757. 

Mysia. Pergamus. Detailed description of the amphitheatre 
in Texier, ii, pp. 227-230, cf. pls. 120,121. The natives call the 
ruin Gun-ghel-mess, i.e. le jour n'y vient point, à cause des galeries 
souterraines. . . . Il est établi sur un ravin profond, dans lequel 
coule un ruisseau qui forme un des affluents du Selinus; all this 
proves that the arena could be flooded. It has the same propor- 
tions as that of the small amphitheatre at Cimiez (Cemenelium), 
an indication of the unpopularity of amphitheatral shows in Asia 
Minor. There are no traces of stone benches, although the rock- 
walls on both sides of the ravine are slightly cut into steps; probably 
the wooden benches rested on these steps. L'édifice est báti avec 
une simplicité toute rustique; mais . . . dans son ensemble cet 
amphithéatre devait présenter une belle et sévére composition. Cf. 
Donaldson, Architectura numism., p. 149. Welcker, Tagebuch einer 
griechischen Reise, ii, 195, also the passages from Galen cited above 
(p. 246), and Aristides, Orat., xxv, p. 324, ed. Jebb : Oewpla ris ty ev 
Tp móet wavy Aayrpá, f) raópwv Ojpa pot Óokeiv fj Ti rovrov. Epitaph on 
a gladiator, Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., Add., 333 a. 

Phrygia. Laodicea ad Lycum. Cic., Ad Attic., vi, 3, 9. CIG, 
3935: Newóorparos Aevxlov rot Netxoorpdrov vewrepos rò augpibéarpoy 
AevKdAOoy €x rav lSlwy dvéOnxey . . . Kadtepwoavros Mdpxov OvAmavod rob 
dv@umdrov (father of the emperor, 79 a.D.). Cf. 3936 and 3982: 
prnua povoudywy ruv Ü0o0évrwv Uv dpxiepéws xal crepaynddpou Acoxdéous 
Tov Mnvadirov. 

CIG, 3905 is said to have been found at Hierapolis ‘ inter rudera 
amphitheatri’. Kaibel, /./., 389 (epitaph) eldely dvdpl Onporpidy. 

IG, 3847 b (vol. iii, Add.), of uncertain origin, ascribed to the 
oe of Nacolea, contains the words xvv7yyiov woduredes kai rapddotov. 

ithynia. Nicaea. CIG, 3674 (monument to a retiarius), pro- 
bably also the similar inscription 3675. Cf. Nicomedia. 
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Nicomedia. Pliny, Epp. ad Traj., 31 sq.: to Trajan regarding 
the criminals who were condemned i» ludum here and at Nicza. 
See vol. ii, 44, l. 14 

Galatia. Ancyra. “On the left door-post of the temple of Augus- 
tus is a list (CIG, 4093) of the five years’ games which T'aAarüv rà 
xowüv lepacápevov Oep LeBaorw xai Seq ‘Pwuy held in honour of 
the Emperor. The names written before the several years are those 
of the Galatarchs. The principal festivities mentioned are public 
banquets (6-uo0ow!ia|), spectacles (0:a), gymnastic and gladia- 
torial contests, wild beast baiting, bull-fights (65pouaxí(a, ravpoua- 
xlat, ravpoxafdyia). At the first festival, which, according to 
the probable supposition of Franz, took place in the year 10 A.D., 
the giver of the entertainment provided povoudywy fetyn Tpiárovra 
and xvviyyiov tatpwy xal Onpiw»e. Gladiators fought also at the 
third, fourth and fifth festivals, but the numbers of the pairs are 
not stated. CIG,3847 b = Lebas-Wad., 1011 : xuviyióv re wodurenés 
kal wapddotoy pera wdons aovóris wapacyxduevoy. 

Paphlagonia. Amastris. Lucian,  Toxaris, 57s., makes the 
Scythian Sisinnes fight here with a gladiator for a prize of 10,000 
drachmae, in order to support his friend. A wild beast baiting pre- 
cedes the gladiatorial combat. See vol. ii, 49, 1. 1. 

Pontus. Sinope. The inscription of a Pontarch, CIG, 4157 
(for Franz's restoration p. 4 *vo[vrápxn]r is undoubtedly right) 
mentions ravpoxaÜáyia kal kuvyyésiov Kai — — paxlay. 

Lycia. (Xanthus. Remains of an alleged amphitheatre, see 
Monum. d. Inst., iv, pl. 2. Cf. AdI, 1844, p. 134. But according 
to G. Hirschfeld this statement is based on an error. In Spratt 
and Forbes, Travels in Lycia, etc. (London, 1847) there is no trace 
of it, either in the text (i, 13) or plan.] 

Telmissos (Makri). Tombstone of a retiarius with the inscription : 
'Epue( lIiairpacirns perà TOv ovyxeňħapiwy. (There was therefore 
certainly a school for gladiators there.) Benndorf-Niemann, Reise 
in Lykien und Karien, pp. 41 and 157. 

Pisidia and Lycaonia. Sagalassus. CIG, 4377 (epitaph in the 
form of a eulogy) :— 

wdvrn uév kõõos TeprudAXNov. . . 
& re copwy Epywv Ex T! dyabwy warépwy. 
viv & lri mov kai uáAXov, dpyidlrwy bre pwruw 
Tooony ev oradlas éardperer orparihy, 
Apxrovs wapdddtds Te karékravev nde Méovras 
opa xredvwy wdrpny rpeoBurepny 0 uevos. 


Eordpecev is Franz'srestoration, for EZEN which is said to be the 
reading on the stone; perhaps, however, it has been copied errone- 
ously and should be éeróXcev. With O. Müller, Welcker and 
Franz, one can understand ordéiov to include an amphitheatre such 
as is mentioned in the case of Aphrodisias. 

Antiochia Pisidiae. Henzen, 6156 = CIL, iii, 1, 293: Cn. Dottio 
Dotti Marullini fil. Ser. Planciano patr. col. flam. IIvir IIqq. vir 
muner. II (munerario iterum) et agonothet. perp. certam. qq. talant. 
asiarch. templ. splend. civit. Ephes. etc. 

Iconium. Ammianus, xiv, 2: (Isauri) apud Iconium Pisidiae 
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oppidum in amphitheatrali spectaculo feris praedatricibus objecti 
sunt. 

Pamphylia. Perge and Aspendus: cf. remarks on Aphrodisias 
above. 

Cilicia. Aegae. Philostrat., Vit. Apoll., II, xiv, ed. Kayser, p. 
31, 21 makes Apollonius say: $óv uv, Av el0ov yù €v Alyais ka0eury- 
pévyv els kvviyyua, oÜrws émévOnaev dwodavdvra Tov okúuvov, ôv év TQ olklakq 
drexinoey, os uh mpocdétacdar rpuov Nuepwv | airov, Kalra: Bopwrdry 0nplwv 
ovoa. ‘ According to the Acta S. Thallelaei (Acta Sanctorum Maii, 
T. v, p. 14* [20 May], St. Thallelaeus was thrown to the wild 
beasts in the orddcov here ; the place is also called rò 0farpoy.' Jordan. 

Tarsus. The martyrs Tarachus, Probus and Andronicus are said 
to have suffered here in the year 304. Acta Mart., ed. Ruinart 
(1731), p. 391: 6 droswraros Mdituos (governor of Cilicia) pera- 
Kadecdpevos Tepevruavov Kidcxdpxnv, aŭror pioTiuwy (?) éxéAevoe T) ¿ÑS 
wávónuov Odav éwcreNety rwv kuvyyluy Ty wore. Kalo Tepevriavòs rapa- 
xpa Trois épeorwo:i Tuv Onpiwy éroluows "*ylvec0a. Oiérarrev. Ilpwias ôè 
yevoudvns xüca Ù mós ody yvradl kal wadlos éetnecay eml ro orddiov’ 
jv yàp ò réwos Tov Üewplov To/rois àmo undrlov pixpov mAelovos évós* mAN- 
pwOévros 9d Toi ápqÜcáuaros Tov ÜxXwv x.T.À. 


SYRIA WITH PHOENICIA AND PALAESTINA. 


Antiochia. An amphitheatre, alleged to have been built by Cae- 
sar on the acropolis (Malalas, p. 217, 91, V) is said to have been 
turned by Valens into a place for wild beast fights, and to have been 
destroyed by Theodosius. O. Mueller, Antiq. Antiochenae, p. 79 
(ii, 2, note 10). But there seems to have been more than one amphi- 
theatre: Libanius, Orat. Antioch. (i, p. 345 Reisk) : ris 3' av édixovro 
Sietiaw Erepa Ócárpwv ef5n, rà uev AOAnTals €vavyuvicacDac memowvuéva, TÀ 
3’ dvópác« mpos Onpla; Gladiators must have appeared at Antioch a few 

ears after Constantine's prohibition of bloody spectacles (325), as 

ibanius, who was born about 314, boasts (De vita sua, p. 3, ed. Morell.) 
that at the age of 15 he despised this spectacle. He often mentions 
gladiatorial games, as in Epp., 218 (cf. 220), where he laments that 
his cousin had wasted his fortune with the purchase of beasts and 
beast-baiters. Other ges are cited by Gothofredus, ad Cod. 
Theodos., xii, 1, 103 (wild beast fights more popular at Antioch than 
the shows of the theatre or the race-course: Epp. ad Caesarium, 
1454 Wolf. Kuhn, op. cit., i 113). He accuses Tisamenus of having 
brought an entertainer from Beroea to Antioch with all the apparatus 
of beast-baiting (In Tisam., ed. Reisk., ii, p. 447). That the pro- 
hibited certamina pugilum in which the Caesar Gallus took delight 
at Antioch (Ammian., xiv, 7, 3) were gladiatorial games, as Lipsius 
thought, has been rightly contested by Valesius, op. cit., and Gotho- 
fredus, ad cod. Theodos., xv, 13, I. 

Phoenicia. Berytus. Agrippa, king of the Jews, built an amphi- 
theatre here, in which he caused two troops of 700 criminals each to 
fight one another (Josephus, Ant. Jud., xix, 7, 5). At the same 
place Titus had a large number of Jewish prisoners killed in a 
gladiatorial show (B.J., vii, 3, 1). Josephus does not say that this 
took place in an amphitheatre; and Maffei, Degli anf., p. 85, sup- 
poses that Agrippa's amphitheatre was only of wood. Gothofredus 
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remarks (ad cod. Theodos., xv, 12, 1) that it is no accident that Con- 
stantine's prohibition of bloody spectacles (325) was published here. 

Palaestina. Tiberias. ‘The ruins of an amphitheatre are still 
to be seen in the neighbourhood '. K. Furrer, Wanderungen durch 
Palástina (1865), p. 316. 

Caesarea. Herod built an amphitheatre here, soX)v ÓxA^ov 
óéxeoÜac« Suvduevov xal xeluevov emxirndciws dwowreve els ri» Oddarray. 
Josephus, Ant. Jud., xv, 9, 6. He there celebrated the periodic 
dywv, which he founded (Ol. 192 = 8 B.c.) in honour of Augustus, 
mapecxevaxer ÔÈ moù mA50os uovouáxcv kal Onplwy, Irrwy re Spduov xal 
Tà woAvreAMéarepa Twv év TH Poun kal wap’ &d\d\os Tii». ewermderudraw. 
Cf. B.J., 1, 21, 8; vii, 2, 1 ; vii, 3,1, and Euseb., De Martyr. Palaes- 
tin., iv, 13, Acta mart., ed. Ruinart, p. 283. 

Hierosolyma. Joseph., Ant. Jud., xv, 8, 1: wapaoxevn 06 xal 0y- 
piwy evyévero (at the celebration of the above- mentioned ayo») 
Aeóvrwv T€ mWwAeloruv aire cvvaxOévrur kal Twv Adu», óca xal ras 
&Axás Umepsaddovoas xe kal Thy iow €arl a mavuorepa * Troíruv alTwY 
T€ mpos A&\AnAa gv mAokal kal uáxac Tpos a/rà TWV RaTeyrwopevaw 
avOpwrwy € werndetiovTo, Tots péev évots Exmdnécs duod rns Sawdvns xal 
puxaywyla T&v mepi Thv Oday kivõúvwv, rois 5 éswplou pavepà xaráAvaus 
Tuv Tu«ouévov wap avrois Owy. Maffei, op. cit., p. 75 considers that 
these two amphitheatres were also built of wood. Oros., vii, 30, 
5, ed. Zangemeister — p. 546 Hav.: (Julianus) amph. Hierosoly- 
mis extrui iussit. As Zangemeister observes, the source of this 
statement is unknown ; for it is not in the authors used here by 
Orosius, viz. Jerome, Chron., 2379; Eutrop. x, 16; Rufinus, 
H.E., x, 36. 

Canatha. An amphitheatre here is mentioned in the inscription 
CIG, 4614. 

Gerasa. The foundations of an elliptic amphitheatre without 
the city were seen by Count Bertou, BdI, 1837, p. 166. R. Dórgens, 
Das Báb-el-Ammán in Gerasa (Erbkam, Ztschr. f. Bauwesen, xvi, 
P. 350) mentions two amphitheatres. 

Hiericus (Jericho). After Herod's death (4 B. c.) Zahwun xal 
' AMeiás guvayaydvres TO ITPATLWTIKÒV els To dupibéar pov TO €» Leptxovvre 
TpuTOv uév €murroNiy dvéyvwoav wpos TOÙS arpartóras yeypayperyny x.T.À., 
Josephus, A.J., xvii, 8, 2; Id., B.J., i, 33, 8: Sarwun... owviryer 
avrous (rovs orparusras) els éxdnolay pera Tov Momot wAHOous Ev TY Kad 
'"Iepixoüvra. aupibedrpy. 


ARABIA. 


Bostra. From the time of Trajan the location of the legio III 
Cyrenaica (Lebas-Wadd., p. 461). Wetzstein, Reisebericht úber 
Hauran und die Trachonen, p. 59, mentions amphitheatres at S’uhbe 
and Bosra. (Burckhardt, Reise in Syrien, p. 368 ff., where the ruins 
of the latter city are described, mentions no amphitheatre.) In- 
scriptions in the amphitheatre at Bosra, Mordtmann in N. Rhein. 
Mus., 1872, p. 148. 


AEGYPTUS. 


Alexandria. The amphitheatre in the suburb Nikopolis must 
have been built immediately after the occupation of Egypt by the 
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Romans in 724, as Strabo, who was in Egypt in 730, already knows 
it. (xvii, p. 795: áyu40farpov xal grddiov kal ol wevrerypixol d-ywves 
[see note on vol. ii, p. 113, l. 35] exe? ouvredobvrar.) There was 
also an imperial school for gladiators here as early as the time of 
Augustus (see note on vol. ii, p. 54, l. 14). It was from this amphi- 
theatre that the papyrus amphitheatrica, so called a confecturae 
loco, Pliny, N.h., xiii, 75 and 78, took its name (Birt, D. antik. Buch- 
wesen, 248). Josephus, B. J, ii, I8, 7: xal 8h Twp Aneta dpéwy 
exxdyova fovruy wepl ÑS Eueddov éxwéumev wpeoBelas emt Népuva, cuvepptnoay 
uv els TO duddéarpov dua Tois “EXAnaot ovxvol 'Iovóa(wr. 


CYRENAICA. 


Cyrene. Beechey, Proceedings of the Expedition to explore the N. 
Coast of Africa from Tripoli eastward 1821 and 1822 (1828), p. 529. 
The amphitheatre seems to have been circular, and the diameter 
of the arena more than 160 ft. The entrance was from above, and 
the seats on the slopes of the hill, as at Ptolemais. P. 530: ‘ The 
seats seem to have occupied a space of above 80 feet in depth; if 
we reckon the level space (or platform) inclosing the amphitheatre 
at 20, the whole building will have stood upon 300 feet of ground '. 
It seems to have had no subterranean rooms. C. Pacho, Voyage d. 
l. Marmarique, pls. 52, 53 gives representations of beast-baitings 
and gladiators in the necropolis. 

Ptolemais (Ptolemeta). Beechey, op. cit., p. 381: ' The amphi- 
theatre has been chiefly excavated in the quarry in which it stands, 
and a small portion of it only has been built, where the rock could 
not be made to serve. There appear to have been no interior com- 
munications, and the approach to the seats was probably from above 
as well as from below by means of the staircases between the several 
cunei only, no passage being anywhere observable’. The dia- 
meter of the whole building (which, it appears, was circular, like 
the last, including the arena and the seats is about 250 ft. 

Berenice, CIG, 5362: Aékusos Odarépros | Talov vio s Arovúgios Tos olkovs 
exovlacey kal Td dupcBéar poy KATETKEVATE rots liis Saraviyacw Bepevucéw» 
TQ wodireduart Ib., 5361 : "Erovs ve $a2$ xe a monument raised by the 
Jewish community to a certain Mdpxos Tírrios Eégrov vios AluiMa— 
wapayerndels els rij» exapxelay exl Snuoolwy wpayydrwy k.T.X., which is 
to beset up eis ror extonuéraroy réwov roü augu0eárpov. Bockh considers 
that the first year of the local era was 67 B.c., so that the date of 
the decree is 22 Oct. 13 B.c. 


DIMENSIONS OF 71 AMPHITHEATRES. 


The following measurements, even when they are given for the 
internal as well as the external axes, cannot give more than an approx- 
imate idea of the size of the buildings. For, in spite of apparent 
precision, the various measurements of the same amphitheatre 
hardly ever agree. Taking, for instance, the amphitheatre at Thys- 
drus, we find that Pellissier gives the following dimensions of the 
long and short axes of the whole building: 137-65 metres, 115-90 
m.; Pelet gives 130:35 m. and 119:53 m.; Coste 150 m. and 130 
m.; Guérin, 149 m. and 129 m. For the amphitheatre at Puteoli 
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Pelet gives the following dimensions of the axes of the building and 
of the arena: 190:95 X 144:87 and I11°95 x 65:85, which are 
greater than the corresponding dimensions of the Colosseum. On 
the other hand, Beloch, Campanien, p. 138 gives: 147 x 117 and 
72 x 42, with the remark that the larger dimensions commonly 
given are false. I have in every case reduced the measurements to 
metres, following the tables in Silber, Die Münzen, Masse und Gewichte 
aller Lander der Erde. The measurements marked P are taken 
from Pelet, Description de l'amphithédtre de Nimes, 54, and the rest 
from the most trustworthy sources cited in the foregoing list. 


ped Shorter Longer Shorter 


Axis Axis Axis 
of ine whole building. of the Arena. 
Abella (Beloch) . . . . .|c.79m. |c 53; m. — — 
Alba Fucentina . . . . . 93 35 79 m. 2I m. 
Alba Intemelium  . . . . 35 3I — — 
Aquae Segete (Jollois) . . . 108 90 48:3 31:8 
Aquincum . . . . . . — — 53:36 45°54 
Arelate P. . . . . . . 136:47 | 107:29 69:5 39:35 
Ariminum . . . . . . I20 91 76:40 47:40 
Augusta Praet. Salass. . . . 86-14 73:86 — — 
Augusta Treverorum . . . — — €. 7255 c. 48:6 
Augustodunum !. . š 154 130 74 49 
Augustomagus (Silvanectes) : — — 75 68 ! 
Augustoritum, see aspici 
Aventicum . e w dw A 109°8 88-2 — — 
Baeterrae. . . . . . . 86 70 76 58:53 
Burdigala El — — 73°45 53°95 
Caesarodunum (Salmon)? gs % 135 120 68 30 
Cales . . i s 87:17 58-98 — — 
Capua P. , P 169:89 | 139:60 76°12 45°83 
Caralis (Maltzan). V. Wb. wes a 84 70 47:37 33'1 
Carnuntum . e ds cS. e 97:66 75:25 72:2 44:25 
Carthago — — 792 = 
Casinum — — c. 63 — 
Catana S. xe e e he x — — 70:7 49°5 
Cemenelum* "NC E Xue. — — 5I 37 
Colonia Agrippinensis Erw d 100 60 — = 
Corinthus : — — 88-4 57:9 
Cyzicus (Perrot & Guillaume) . 150 — — — 
Cyrene . . . . — — morethan| 48:8 
48:8 
Emerita . . . . . . à 754 52:6 — — 
Ercavica . . wu ur o 58-6 48:7 — — 
rid (Picenum) m 178-8 106°2 — PE 
alerii (O. Hirschfeld) RIA 4 — — 54:3 327 
Florentia $c Wer uk 100:96 — — — 
Forum Julii . . . . . . II 3:85 82:20 67°71 397 
Grumentum . . . . . . — 62-6 60 


1 From the Comptes rendus cited above, p 

3 The first two figures from the Bull. "NA Soc. archéol. d. B.; the last two from 
Caumont. 

3 See above, p. 225 

4 Cf. Texier on the amphitheatre at Pergamus, above p. 249. 
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——M —— i — fein A 


Longer Shorter Longer Shorter 
Axis Axis Axis Axis 
of the Arena. 


Italica ; k^ we oe. x . — ' = 
Julia Caesarea ae di 88 140 | 60 
Lambaesis . . . . . . — | — 
Leuci 2. 4.2 X^ wie 98:5 > 195 
o ia —-——— — , = 
r 8o'r ^ 534 
Locdanúin (M. Daussigny) ' E 64 41 
Luna. . : 63 37 
Lutetia Parisiorum . C 55 49 
-Mediolanum Santonum . yz xw C . . 78 45:6 
Nemausus P.. . . . . . . . 69°14 38°54 
Ocriculum . . . . . . s A — — 
Octodurum " e . . P ~ - * — — 
Paestum . . . . . . . . . — — 
Patavium 4 i$. uox. ows a 77:40 39:65 
Pergamus  . sc ow X 3 37 
Pictavi (Caumont) k^ er Ve 86 68 
Pola P. . -— ` 70 44:8 
Pompeii P. . . . . . . . . 66-65 35:05 
Ptolemais . E oe de . — — 
Puteoli (Beloch) . al er 42 
Rastiatum . —— — . — — 
Roma ! 
I. Flavium P. . . 85-756 53°624 
2. case onse (Canina, Edi}. d. | 
a.) . 38 | 25 
Sarie l D 4h BS gp S . 40 c. 20 
Sutrium . . . . . . . 50 40 
Syracusae. . . . . . . 70:9 40 
Tarraco P. i.» ou 84:45 55:22 
Theveste . . . . . . . 45-50 45-50 
Thysdrus P. . "un : ` 77'31 57°32 
according to o Guérin 94 | 60 
Tolosa  . UTE EP —- "e. 48:75 26 
TOMB... Sk BEOUE TII | 48 | 29 
Urbs Salvia . . . . . . |60! 7 (8o » 50 1 y (60 ?) —— -—— 
RISER S 4 A wa 3 BP — —- 4I — 
Venusia. -> m a Bh pe Re gu c. 58 — — 
Mérona Pi. 4 4 x» wow 153-18 | I22:89 75:68 44'39 
VindonBad e 6 x3.» € 09 — — | <= 


XXXVII. THE PERFORMANCE OF COMEDIES UNDER THE 
LATER EMPIRE. 
(Vol. II, p. 95, 2 lines from bottom.) 
Down to the beginning of the second century the performance of 
comedies is attested by Quintilian and Juvenal (e.g. 5, 157). The 
continuance of the practice in that century is proved by M. Antonin., 
Comm., xii, 36, where a xwuydés is mentioned as playing in a five 
act comedy (rà wévre uépy ; Epictet., Diss., i, 24, 17: mepi rplrov 1) 


1 From Gsell-Fels, Obersialien (1872), p. 1,144. 
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réraprov uépos, in the third or fourth act). Cf. also Phrynichus, 
p. 163 Lobeck, s. 6vuéNAqv— : EvOa èv xwpwdoi kal. rpaywdoi aywrit- 
ovrat \oyeiov Epes EvOa 6€ oi alAnrai kal oi xopoi, ópxrjarpar * un Aévye Se 
Ouuédnv. For the beginning of the third century cf. Dio, lxxvii, I2: 
ovd' év rais kwuwdlais of wornrai rs aùr (Getae nomine) éxpovro, where 
the romrai can only be adapters of older pieces for the stage. The 
passage lxxix, 2: dowep yàp mpoowreiby Ti és rà Odarpa év TY Diakérg 
THs Twv Kwuydav vroxplaews elaepépero (read elodéperat) x.T.A. $5 
is not clear. Most of the texts cited by Welcker, op. cit., p. 
1477 ff., are too vague to serve as proofs for contemporary public 
performances of entire comedies. Evidence for the fourth cen- 
tury is found in Donatus, Ad Andr., iv, 3: sive haec (persona 
feminea) personatis viris agitur, ut apud veteres, sive per 
mulierem, ut nunc videmus, where one can hardly suppose that 
mimes are meant. For the beginning of the fifth century, Augus- 
tine, C.D., ii, 8 (op. cit., p. 1481) : et haec sunt scenicorum tolera- 
biliora ludorum, comoediae scilicet et tragoediae, hoc est fabulae 
poetarum agendae in spectaculis, multa rerum turpitudine, sed 
nulla saltem sicut alia multa (mimes) verborum obscoenitate com- 
positae. Id., Epp., 202: tot locis pingitur, funditur, tunditur, 
sculpitur, legitur, cantatur, saltatur Juppiter adulteria tanta com- 
mittens. Cantatur refers to the tragic actors, saltatur to the panto- 
mimes, agitur suggests the comic actors in such pieces as the Amphi- 
truo of Plautus (the acting of which at this period is not however 
proved by Arnob., vii, 33), but the word may merely refer to mimes 
and Atellan actors. 


XXXVIII. THE PERFORMANCE OF TRAGEDIES UNDER THE 
LATER EMPIRE. 


(Vol. II, p. 97, l. 16) 


EvIDENCE, in my opinion irrefutable, for the really dramatic per- 
formance of tragedies at Smyrna under Antoninus Pius is afforded 
by Philostratus, Vitt. Sophist., i, 25, 3, ed. K., p. 229 (cf. Suidas, s. 
Edrévar): broxpirod è rpaywosias axo Twv xarà ri» Aslay Odvuriwy, ols 
émeorárev ò lloMgyowv edidvar Qrjcavros, efedhadjvat yàp wap’ avrod kar’ 
dpxàs rod Spduaros x.7.A. In Lucian, Nigrin., c. 8: $55 rpayixods À 
kal vy Ala kwutxods datrovs éópakas Uroxpirds, Tuv oupiTToMerwy éyw 
rourwy kal diaplerpdvrwy Tà wowjpara kai To TeNevrator ékGaANouevor, 
kalrot TOv Spaydrwy wodAdKis eù exóvrwv re Kal vevumkórov, one might 
think of the representation of single scenes from dramas which 
had won prizes in earlier times. Also in Pausanias, i, 3, 2: rois 
moddois . . . Ómóca Ñkovov evOds €x waldwy Ev re xopois kal rpa-yqbíais 
mur iryovaéros the word rpaywdiac might be interpreted as recitals of 
single choric scenes by rpaywdéol, just as in the numerous passages 
quoted in Welcker's Die Griechische Tragódie, which do not prove the 
performance of entire tragedies. Cf. e.g., Philostratus, /./. ; Dio Chry- 
sost., Or., xxiii, p. 336, 15 and Welcker, op. cit., p. 1319. The pas- 
sage in Dio Chrys., Or., xix, p. 261, reads with the correct punctua- 
tion given by Welcker p. 1320: xal rd ye woddd avruw (the words 
recited by actors) dpyaid tori kal odd copwrépwy avdpwr 1) rov viv’ rà 
uv Tis kwpapülas ämavra, rijs 6€ rpaywdlas rà loxupd, Ws Coe, uéve* Néyw 
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& rà laueia * xal robruw uépn detlacww év rois Oearpors ` rà 9 palaxwrepa 
dteppinxe rà wepl rd néNg. Perhaps by 4615 Dio only meant the 
choruses, which indeed had no existence in the later comedy, and 
had begun to be abandoned in tragedy centuries before Dio's 
time, for the lists of rey»ira. appearing in the Zwrópua, or com- 
memorative festival at Delphi, soon after its foundation in 279 
B.C., show that even at that time the tragic companies only con- 
sisted of three actors with a flute-player and a óiódexaAXos (Lüders, 
Die Dionys. Kunstler, p. 112 ff. ; Anhang, no. 112). The recitation 
of the iambic pieces is designated as Aéyew as well as dda», and 
was therefore probably a kind of recitative ; cf. vol. ii, p. 337 ff. ; 
Plutarch, De sera num. vind., c. I1: ris 'Iro0s xal dv rots Üedrpous 
Aeyotons áxovouery ; followed by an iambic passage. On the other 
hand, Lucian, Saltat., 27, says of the tragic actor: é»íore xal 
Tep Suv rà laufeta xal ró 0j alaoxurrov pedwduw Tas avudopás kal uórgs rijs 
pueris UretOuvoy wapéxwy éavróv. Sueton., Nero, c. 46: observatum 
etiam fuerat, novissimam fabulam cantasse eum publice Oedipodem 
exulem atque in hoc desisse versu : Oaveiy yw ávorye ovyyapos, ufrrop, 
rarjp. Also the passage in Libanius, iii, p. 375, ed. Reiske, cited 
by Welcker, p. 802, and by P. E. Mueller, De gen. aev. Theodos., ii, 
p. 137, as showing the continuance of the acting of tragedies, is no 
proof that entire plays were put on the stage: Aéye eiw xexAeisÜat 
Tos Uwoxpirais Td Óéarpov, Iva u) Tpaywods elcedOwy Tlacipdny punonras 
Thy é£okelAacar eis d\Adxorow Epwra, und’ ad xwuwdds Tas mapà Mevdrdpy 
rexrovoas kal woNd Érepa. 


XXXIX. On THE FREQUENT Use oF FAMOUS ARTISTS’ 
NAMES.! 
(Vol. II, p. 107, line 12 from bottom.) 

Tur well-known passage in Seneca, Q.%., vii, 32, 3: at quanta cura 
laboratur, ne cujus tomimi nomen intercidat ? stat per succes- 
sores Pylades et Bathylli domus, harum artium multi discipuli sunt 
multique doctores, was interpreted by Scaliger on Euseb., 1995, as 
if the pupils of Pylades were called Pyladae, and those of Bathyllus 
Bathylli ; similarly Salmasius, on Scr. Hist. Aug. (L.B., 1679), ii, 
p. 829 sqq. ; Lessing, Abhandlung v. d. Pantomimen der Alten, xi, 
I4 (Lachmann) ; and Mommsen, ad CIL, v, 2, 7753. We know a 
pantomime Theocritus, who also bore the name Pylades. Or., 
2629 = Wilmanns, E.I., 2623 = CIL, v, 2, 5889 (Mediolani) : 
D. M. | CVRANTE CALOPODIO LOCATORE | THEOCRITI 
AVGG. LIB | PYLADI | PANTOMIMO | HONORATO | SPLEN- 
DIDISSIMIS | CIVITATIB. ITALIAE | ORNAMENTIS | DECV- 
RIONALIB. ORNAT. | GREX | ROMANVS | oB MERITA EIVS 
| TITVL. MEMORIAE POSVIT. Abaltera parte SVI TEMPORIS 
PRIMVS| TROADAS. A tertia IONA. The words Theocriti 
Augg. lib., which are written in larger characters than the rest, give 
the name of the person commemorated, who was later called Pylades ; 
but in this case the older name had not been so fully ousted by the 
new one that it could not have been used as a designation. Pylades 
and Bathylius are however by no means the only names which 


1 Cf. two ‘ programme’ of Königsberg University (1859), De nominibus clarorum artificum 
frequentatis. 
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were assumed by later pantomimes or attached to them. In the 
biography of L. Verus (c. 8) it is said: habuit et Agrippum his- 
trionem, cui cognomentum erat Memphi, quem et ipsum e S 
veluti tropaeum Parthicum adduxerat : quem Apolaustum nomina- 
vit, and further, histriones eduxit e Syria, quorum praecipuus fuit 
Maximinus, quem Paridis nomine nuncupavit. (Cf. CIL, xii, 3347, 
p.624, 1.) Itis clear that as L. Verus gave these dancers the names 
of famous artistes, so the names Pylades and Bathyllus were given 
to other pantomimes by their masters or patrons, friends or admirers, 
to encourage or honour them, or were assumed by the mimes them- 
selves out of respect for their patterns and teachers, or in the feeling 
that they had themselves attained pre-eminence. These names 
then often acquired such general vogue that they quite superseded 
the original names. 

One of the most celebrated pantomime names was Paris. The 
earliest dancer known to us who bore it lived at Nero's court, and 
was executed in 67 A.D. (vol. ii, 114) ; on his art see ii, 102. The 
second lived under Domitian (ii, 114 f. and i, 247 and n); he is 
mentioned in Juv., vi, 87 (utque magis stupeas ludos Paridemque 
reliquit; Statius sold his Agave to him (vol. ii, roo), and Martial 
wrote an epitaph on bim (xi, 13). Cf. on the two Eckstein in Ersch 
and Gruber's Encykl., sect. iii, pt. xii, p. 104. The third is the above- 
mentioned favourite of L. Verus (see ii, 115), referred to by Galen 
(see vol. ii, 106). The Paris mentioned Grut., 332: Athenodorus 
xysticus Paridi thymelico benemerenti fecit, seems to have been a 
fourth. A fifth is mentioned by Libanius, ed. Reiske, iii, p. 362, 13 : 
kal uiv kal ròv wap’ huiv (at Antioch) wore Aáuyarra [xal] roy ójdorvuor 
ToU waXatov BovxóNov, rap’ à Kai ro kaXNovs €xplÓqca» al Ocal, coduoris 
Tupios (ös ry yAwooy rà Tob Iloceióovos loxve, celow Te kal rwdacwy 
ravra) rodroy obrws eOpthynce xeluevor xal peyadowperts errd dior. airg 
Tov Abyov Cwxer, War’ ovK oid’ Eri Av Eftrnce meitov, el cour» olxóueves 
eriua, 5s ye kal ToÜr' atrd mpoceureiy Aliwoe rà» dpxynorhy. 

It may be supposed that Memphis or Memphius was a celebrated 
pantomime name from the fact that the above-mentioned Agrippus 
assumed it. Perhaps it was this Memphis whom Athenaeus (i, 
20 C.) calls rò» é$ uiv giridcodov dpxnorhy (cf. vol. ii, 104 bottom). 
There is another in Anthol., xi, 255, Pallad. 57: 


Aadyw xal Nid8nv ópxfcaro Méiudis ô oysds 
ws EvUAwos Aaguny, ws AlOwos Niógwr. 


Apolaustus, the second name that Agrippus assumed, was also 
famous. The first distinguished dancer known to us who bore it 
was a frecdman of Trajan. Grut., 331, 6 = CIL, vi, £, 10,tt4: 
M. Ulpius Aug. lib. Apolaustus maximus pantomimorum coronatus 
adversus histriones et omnes scaenicos artifices xii. (A certain M. 
Ulpi Apolausti ser. Dionysius, IRN, 5194 = CIL, ix, 709; a M. 
Ulpius Apolaustianus, Or., 2598). The second Apolaustus (freed- 
man of the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus) is men- 
tioned with his earlier name Memphius in the following ínscriptioa 
in Rome (Orelli, 2160 = CIL, vi, 2, 10,117): Aurelio Apolausto 
Memphio Augg. lib. hieronicae coronato et ton diapandon Apollinis 
sacerdoti soli vittato, archieri synodi et Augg. L. Aurelius Panniculue 
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qui et Sabanas. Patrono optimo. So also at Tibur, CIL, xiv, 4344 
(beneath three wreaths and the list of some of his róles, of which 
Tpeic:» and ‘Opéeory are still legible): L. Aurelio Augg. | lib. 
Apolausto | Memphio | tomimo hijeronicae ter te(m)|poris sui 
primo | vittato Augg. | sacerdoti Apollinis Herculano | Augus- 
tali | s.p.q. T. | item ornamentis decurionatus honorato. On the 
side of the base: . . . Aug. edente | L. Aurel. Augg. 1. Apolaus(to) 

| Memphio | magistro. So again in an inscription erected by 
himself near Fundi, IRN, 4140 = CIL, x, 6219: L. Aurelius Aipo- 
laustus pantomimus Memfius Mercurio invicto votum solvit, and 


in a fragment at Veii, CIL, xi, 1, 3822: pantOMIMO| ... O 
PROVECTO ab imp. anTONINO | et | aurelio CAESARE |.. 
apolausTI. MEMPHI|....SENIORIS|... IN VRBE|... 


dOM |. On the other hand, in two other inscriptions, which attest 
his public appearance in the cities of S. Italy, he is called only Apo- 
laustus. JRN, 652 = CIL, ix, 344 (Canusii): L. aELIO AVG. 
LIB. | aurELIO ee ipi augVSTALIVM 
hierONICE TEMPORIS | SVI PRIMO | colONIA AVRELIA 
auG. PIA CANVSIVM | D.D., cf. Mommsen's note. Orelli, 
2628 = CIL, x, 3716 (Liternum): . . AVREL . . . APOLAVSTO 
HIERONICO BIS CORONATo | ET DIAPANTON, PARASITO 
ET SACERDOTI APOLLINIS | AVGVST. CAPVAE MAXIMO. 
At court he was naturally only called by the name bestowed on 
him by Verus. Fronto, Epp. ad L. Ver. Aug., 1,2: et te si specta- 
veris teste revincam, Pyladem magistro suo istum tanto meliorem 
esse, quanto sit Apolausto similior. And in general this name 
superseded his earlier name, as he is certainly the person of whom 
it is said in Vit. Commod., c. 7: Apolaustus aliique liberti aulici 
ariter interempti sunt. Cf. Casaubon on this passage, and Mai on 
ronto, foc. cit. 

The Pylades mentioned by Fronto is the third of this name known 
tous. The second was a favourite and presumably a slave of Trajan 
—Dio, lxviii, 10: xal rods ópxyoràs és 7d Ütarporv eraviryaye*. kal yàp 
vòs atrwy rod IlvyAábov fpa. Hadrian manumitted him Grut., 
331, 1 = CIL, v, 7753 (Genua): P. Aelius Aug. lib. Pylades 

ntomimus hieronica instituit; L. Aurelius Augg. lib. Pylades 

ieronica discipulus consummavit. He was therefore the instructor 
(also mentioned by Fronto) of the third Pylades, who evidently 
took the name from him. This third Pylades, originally named 
Theocritus according to CIL, v, 2, 5889, quoted above, p. 257, and 
Augg. lib., i.e. a freedman of Marcus Aurelius and Verus, was a tragic 
dancer specially distinguished in the Ion and Troades, and according 
to Galen, ed. K., xiv, 631 (cf. vol. i, 247), was, with Morphus and a 
third (probably the second Apolaustus), the most celebrated artist 
of this class in his day. An inscription erected by him near the 
amphitheatre at Puteoli (Mi!th. d. Arch. Inst., 1888, p. 79) reads : 
L. Aurelio Aug(ustorum) lib. Pyladi pantomimo temporis sui primo, 
hieronicae coronato iiii, patrono parasitorum Apollinus, sacerdoti 
synodi, honorato Puteolis d.d. ornamentis decurionalib. et duum- 


1 CIL, xii, 3347 (Nemausus : D. M. | Afrodis . .| ele(s ?) | grex Gall. | Memphi 
et | Paridis p.m. anon Publio Marco ?) et | Sextis administran tibus is 
enigmatic in respects, 
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viralib., auguri, ob amorem erga patriam et eximiam libefalitatem 
in edendo muner(e) gladiatorum venatione passiva ex indulgentia 
sacratissimi princip(is) Commodi pii felicis Aug. centuria Cornelia, 
Cf. Mommsen's notes, pp. 79-83. Probably it was he with whom, 
according to Dio, lxxiii, 13, Didius Julianus played at dice after the 
murder of Pertinax. It is perhaps no accident that the name Theo- 
critus, which occurs in the above inscription, appears again as that 
of a dancer, who was a favourite of Caracalla (Dio, lxxvii, 21). 

In addition to the first Bathyllus (for whom see also Phaedrus, 
v, 7, 5; cf. Jahn on Persius, v, 123) we only know one of this name, 
the one mentioned by Juvenal, vi, 63 as a dancer of the part of Leda, 
who therefore lived under Domitian or Trajan (cf. vol. ii, 106). 
This Leda may have belonged to the humorous kind of dance, in- 
vented by the first Bathyllus, but it may well be that famous names 
were assumed by artists who could claim no distinction in the 
specialities of the original bearers. 

The practice thus attested was by no means confined to panto- 
mimes, bit was common among artistes of all kinds. Of course 
here also many names often recur, simply because they were popular, 
e.g., Eutychus, a charioteer under Caligula (vol, ii, 25) ; another 
charioteer, Grut. 340, 4; a third, Zangemeister, Ril. de Foligno, in 
AdI, 1870, p. 257 n.; a mime L. Acilius Eutychus, Orelli, 2625 = 
CIL, xiv, 2408; an Aurelius Eutychus stupidus gregis urbani, 
Orelli, 2645 = CIL, xi, 1, 433. Fortunatus and Felix, Gruter, 
342; a M. Vipsanius Felix, Gruter, 340, 3, and the Felix mentioned 
by Pliny, N.h., vii, 186 (vol. ii, 29 bottom), all charioteers. Gladia- 
tors of this name, Gruter, 334, 3; Orelli, 2566 — CIL, vi, 631, and 
on tesserae, Faustus, Felix and Fortunatus. Also such names as 
artists chose in special reference to their art or their successes, as 
Lepos (a dancer in Horace, Sat., ii, 6, 70), Favor (archimimus, Sue- 
ton., Vespas., c. 19), Crotus (choraules, Martial, vi, 39, 19) may have 
been adopted just as well by later artists, without allusion to their 
predecessors. Thus we find in a list of mimes, CIL, xiv, 2408, a 
Petronius Favor and a Volumnius Favorabilis. The same may be 
said of the name Thymele (Juv.,i, 36; vi,66; viii, 197) which is also 
found in a columbarium in the Vigna Amendola: Thymele Anni 
Pollionis. The assumption that this Thymele was also a performer 
on the stage is rendered plausible by the occurrence of another 
inscription in the same columbarium: C. Annius C. 1. | Lepos. vixit 
an. xxviii | obiit vii Idus April. C. Caesare | L. Paullo cos. (754) 
hic situs adquiescit (Borghesi, Oeuvres, iv, 477)—perhaps the epi- 
taph of the dancer mentioned by Horace. As for the occurrence 
in the list CIL, xiv, 2408 of an Aelius Hylas, the identity of his name 
with that of a famous pantomime (vol. ii, 105) probably is merely 
due to the frequency of the name. On the other hand, the name of 
Apolaustus’ freedman Panniculus, Orelli, 2160 — CIL, vi, 2, 10,117, 
who was certainly a stage artist, is perhaps borrowed from 
Panniculus the well-known mime under Domitian (Martial, ii, 72, 
4; iii, 86; v, 63). So too in the above list an Aelius Latinus may 
have borrowed the name of a more celebrated mime, who was a 
favourite of Domitian (vol. ii, 114; i, 69), and an Aelius Urbicus 
the name of that Urbicus who in Juvenal, vi, 71 exodio risum movet 
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Atellanae gestibus Autonoes. (A secutoy Urbicus, p. 174) Per- 
haps also it is no accident that two dancers bear the name Septentrio 
(Orelli, 2607 — CIL, xii, 188, Orelli, 2627 — CIL, xiv, 2977, see n. 
on ii, 107, l. 40). 

The runner Ladas mentioned by Martial, ii, 86, 7; x, roo, 5 and 
Juvenal, xiii, 97, may indeed be the famous Olympic victor of that 
name (cf. Krause, SIRE, iv, 721) whose swiftness of foot was pro- 
verbial among the Romans (Catullus, lix, 3, etc.), but it is more 
natural, especially in the case of Martial, to attribute the name to 
some contemporary foot-racer. The name Artemidorus perhaps 
first became celebrated among athletes through Artemidorus the 
pancratiastes of Tralles, who in Ol. 212 (69 A.D.) was victorious in 
the contest for men at Olympia (Pausanias, vi, r4, 1). The same 
name is borne by T. Flavius Artemidorus (mentioned below, app. 
xlii), a citizen of Adana and Antioch, who also was a pancratiastes 
and victor in the Agon Capitolinus in 86 A.D. (CIG, 5806 = Bull. 
d. Inst., 1877, p. 110); also by M. Aurelius Artemidorus of Settae 
in Phrygia, who among other victories gained the Kiĉtixov Koupddeca 
ayevelwy , and died 26 years old, about the beginning of the third 
century. For his inscription found at Capua, cf. Sauppe, Gott. gel. 
Anz., 1864, sect. 24, p. 958. 

The citharoedus Amoebeus (Athen., xiv, p. 622 D.) took his name 
from a celebrated predecessor (SIRE, i*, s.v.) whose name, according 
to Philostratus, Apollon. Tyan., v, 7, ed. K., p. 88, seems also to have 
been assumed by a citharoedus of the first century. The name of 
the two Theban flute-players Antigenidas (StRE, 13, s.v.) was borne 
by a P. Aelius Antigenidas, whose inscription has been edited by 
Minervini in Bal, 1859, p. 73: Adyuare Bov(A5s h móres) II. ADor 
"Avreyevióa[» rov lior wolXlrny Snuapxijoavra . . . apxcepta lepás cuvddov 
Ov[ueNufjs To» mepi roy Acdvucoy] wporov kal uóvov aw’ aluvos vewcavra 
[ro Scnvexes wárras roUs] dyuwas ol'orep kal uóvovs Trywvicaro, &Xeurros 
“Papny B', Nedwodtw y, xal tov did wdvrov kal lorióNovs Ta wpora dare- 
Oévra brò rot Kuplou avroxparopos ' Avrwvelvov EivéeBeca, xal opoiws ra éis 
Exe [00] (?) xal rå év Nexoundeia, T9 éavrod warpld: émideydueva ' AakNqm- 
lea T av[ry) a-yur« wodavdras xopa(Aas* émaúsaro dé éruv ué, abdArjoas 
ép Po[puat|wr érecw elxoci.. Minervini has already remarked the 
borrowing of the name, and also mentions a still later flute-player, 
M. Aurelius Septimius Nemesianus Antigenides (xúxħtos avAnris, CIG, 
1587). Further, Glaphyrus, a famous musician under Domitian 
(Martial, iv, 5; Juvenal, iv, 77), bears, hardly by accident, the 
same name as the flute-player whom Antipater of Thessalonica 
(Epigr., 28 and 29, Anthol., ed. Jacobs, ii, 102 sq.) compares with 
Orpheus. This latter Glaphyrus is perhaps identical with one 
mentioned in Orelli, 2633 — CIL, vi, 2, 10,120: Heriae Thisbae 
monodiariae Ti. Claudi Glaphyri choraulae Actionicae et Sebasto- 
nicae. An Ibycus psaltes occurs in Gruter, 331, 2 = CIL, vi, 2, 
10,100. 

This custom seems also to have existed among the gladiators (cf. 
vol. ii, p. 57). Doubtless here too many names are repeated without 
any intentional reminiscence of a famous predecessor, e.g., Trium- 


1 CIL, vi, @, 10,324" =Grut., 580, 3: Dis Manibus. Amphion C.Salari Capitonis citharod. 
vixit ann. L. Zethus fratri püssim. Hic situs est, 
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phus in Seneca, Prov., iv, 4, and Martial, Spect., xx, 1; Carpophorus, 
$b., xxiii, 27, and Orelli, 2566 - CIL, vi, 631 (a bearer of this name 
in Juv.,vi, 199). Similarly, on the gladiatorial tesserae A.U.c. 683- 
701 Pilodamus (Philod.) occurs thrice (a fourth in 681 is doubtful). 
Philargur us (684—695) thrice, Antiocus twice (693, 701), Hermes 
(813—60 A.D.) a namesake of the man celebrated in Martial, v, 24 
(90 A.D.), not to speak of other examples (cf. p. 167). On the other 
hand, the Pacideianus mentioned in Horace, Sat., ii, 7, 97, appar- 
ently as a well-known gladiator of his day, takes his name from the 
contemporary of Lucilius, optumu’ multo post homines natos 
gladiator qui fuit unus (Cic., Tusc. quaest, iv, 21, etc.). 

It is also well known that physicians often assumed the name 
Asclepiades, even as their sole designation, e.g. CIG, 4566: 
Acx\nwiadns larpos Aeyeo|vos] B. Tpaltavijis] lexvpás, A.D. 147; ibid., 
hii, Add., 4778d: ‘AoxdAnwiadns larpós. CIL, ix, 5462: ‘Oora 
Acx\ymiadou Hepyaunvod larpot. Cf. the treatise of  Harless, 
Medicorum veterum Asclepiades dictorum. lustratio historica, Bonn. 
1828, 4 (unknown to me), in which thirteen, and Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gr., xiii, p. 89 sq., in which eight physicians of this name are enu- 
merated. A certain C. Calpurnius Asclaepiades (sic) Prusa ad Olym- 
pum medicus, born 5 March, 87, resident at Capena, studiorum et 
morum causa probatus a viris clarissimis, etc. (CIL, xi, 1, 3943 — 
Orelli, 3039), was born in the same city (Pliny, N.h., vii, 124) like 
the first famous physician of this name (vol. i, p.183)! Hippocrates 
is found as the name of a physician, Martial, ix, 94, 2, and CIL, viii, 
9618, Hippocratis medici Bodmilcaris f. The well-known physician 
Thessalus of the time of Nero (cf. i, pp. 170, 182) took his name per- 
haps from a son of Hippocrates (Galen, xvii a, 314, 579). Similarly 
& contemporary of Galen, the physician Antigenes, bore the name 
of a famous predecessor in his art (StRE, i*, p. 1108). Apuleius, 
Apol., c. 33: Themison servus noster, medicinae non ignarus; c. 
48: Themison medicus, probably the same. Lips., EL, i, 18: 
Themisones aliquot inter primores medicos : ideo medicorum pueri 
amabant id nomen. A physician under Domitian (Martial, vi, 70, 
6) called himself Alcon, like the celebrated surgeon of the time of 
Claudius (vol. i, p. 171); the same name designates an unskilful 
physician in Ausonius, Epigr., 73, 74. Among the names often borne 
by physicians was probably also Metrodorus (cf. StRE, s.v., 7-9); 
it was the name of a freedman of Cicero's who was a physician (4d 
Fam., xvi, 14, 20; Altic., xv, 16; Drumann, RG, vi, 405). CIL, 
xiv, 2652 (Tusculum) : A. Clodius Metrodorus mdicus (sic). So also 
Heras, a name perhaps first made illustrious by the immediate 
predecessor of Andromachus (Cels., v, 22). CIL, v, 2, 6064 (Medio- 
lani): M. Petronius Herasmidicus (read Heras medicus, Gruter). 
Martial, vi, 78, 3: Huic Heras medicus ' bibas caveto '. 

That this custom also existed among sculptors and painters cannot 
be proved, as Lówy (Inschr. griech. Künstler, p. 318) remarks, as 
names like Praxiteles and Leochares were common, and besides a 
family of artists descended from the celebrated Praxiteles may 


1 A certain G. (sic) Licinius Asclepias medicus, CIL, x, 6471. CIG, ii, 2987 = Lebas- 
Wadd., iii, I61, p. 53 (cf. 68), Ephesus; ['Arrjexov ‘AgxAymidsov Ipeionoy 
$i Nocéfian rov apxiarpor ba yévovs. 
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perhaps have existed lor centuries. Considering, however, that in 
the imperial age artists and craftsmen often belonged to the slave 
class or had risen from it, one cannot be surprised that their masters 
should choose famous names for them, just as they might confer the 
name Amphion on a citharoedus or Themiso on asurgeon. It is then 
at least a plausible supposition that a family of artists is referred 
to in the inscription on the figure of an Egyptian monkey erected 
159 A.D., and now in the Vatican: @idias xal 'Aupúvios duddrepor 
Sidiov drolow | (Brunn, Xünstlergesch., i, 610 f.; Lowy, no. 382), 
although considering the frequency of the name Phidias (Lówy on 
BO. 536), this must remain a mere supposition. I also adhere to 
my opinion, in view of all the examples quoted, that the decurio 
and duumviy Q. Lollius Alcamenes, who appears in the relief in 

, Bassir. ant., i, 23, holding a bust in his hand, was at least a 
dilettante, if not an artist. 


XL. THE PvRRHIC OF AsIA MINOR. 

(Vol. II, p. 108, l. 7.) 
SugTONIUS, Caesar, c. 29: pyrrhicham saltaverunt Asiae Bithyni- 
aeque principum liberi. Josephus, Ant. J., xix, 1, 14; Sueton., 
Calig., c. 58; Dio, lx, 7 and lx, 23; Sueton., Nero, c. 12. I think 
these passages make it certain that the following passage of Lucian 
refers to the Pyrrhic, which bere was chiefly Bacchic; De Saltat., 
79: 5 né» ye Baxxuch 6oxnois. ù év "Iovi uaXora xal év Ilóvro 
(part of the province of Bithynia, which was also called Bithynia 
et Pontus or Bithynia-Pontus) crovdasopern, oftws xexelpwra« rovs 
avOpurrous rods d kei, Gare xard Toy rera-yuevor Ékaaro« Kaipdy dwavrwy émiha- 
Oberoi TG» EdNrwy KdOyrrar 0v Huépas rvrüras kal kopúßavras kal garúpovs 
kal BovkóNovs ópuwres kal ópxoÜrrat raüra ol ebyevéorara kal wpwretorres 
ép éxdory ræv wÓNecur x... In Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., iv, 2 ed. 
K., p. 66, the inhabitants of Ephesus are ópxyoerow hrryuévoi xal 
wpós wupplyats aírol ÜÓvres, aUNov uev ravra peoTd fy, uearà St krómwv. 
It appears from Plutarch, Qu. conv., ix, 2, that in his time in Greece 
as elsewhere the Pyrrhic was danced by boys of good family. Also 
the dances performed in Athens at the Dionysia (Philostrat., A poll. 
Tyan., iv, 21, p. 73, ed. K.) seem to have been Pyrrhics. Two prizes 
for Pyrrhics in a pentaeteric agon at Aphrodisias : Lebas-Wadding- 
ton, 1620 d. 


XLI. Tue CONTESTS IN THE ACTIAN AGON AT NICOPOLIS. 
(Vol. II, p. 118, l. 20.) 

EviDENTLY all the usual gymnastic and musical contests took place 
here. The former are mentioned generally in Stat., Silv., ii, 2, 6 
(cf. vol. ii, p. 118) :— 

Huc me post patrii laetum quinquennia lustri, 

quum stadio jam pigra quies, canusque sederet 

pulvis, ad Ambracias conversa gymnade frondes, etc. 


Cf. also Henzen, AdI, 1865, p. 99, Iscriz. Atlet. Napol. (£verápxns 
'Axrle» «.7.d.; Cf. p. 105). CIG, 2723 (Stratonice)—rayxparior ? 
"Acria áy|erelwv]. Lebas-Waddington, 1540 (Erythrae): "vyufv. 
CIG, 4472 = Lebas-W., 1839—waldwr svyuj»v (time of the Severi, 
CIL, iii, 730). CIG, 5913, 24 (Alexandria) wayxpártw. Ditten- 
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berger, Inschr. v. Olympia in Archáol. Ztg., xxxv, 190, 90: a victor 
in the óí(avAos and érXirns dp. at Olympia xal r3?» Aarh» weplodoy civ 
Axrlowiw. Ibid., xxxviii, p. 164, 366 : “Axrlous Avdpas wayxpariov. 

Musical contests. CIG, 1420 = Lebas-W., ii, 179 A. (Sparta)— 
"Axria Tpayywsous. 1719 (Delphi)— ‘Puwyny IIvfaéAas "Arria xopaóAas. 
1720 (Nicomedia)—r70 8 "Axrua xarà rò éi5s wvOaí^as xal xopaóAas. 
2810 (Aphrodisias)-—«xvxA. addAnr. “Acria. 3208 (Smyrna)—xcdapyd. 
"Acria B'. 4801 (Pessinus)—xver. avdAnr. 'Axriórewos. CIL, vi, 2, 
10,120. Ti. Claudi Glaphyri choraulae Actionicae et Sebastonicae. 
—CIG, 1068 (Megara)— "Arria év Nixorédre: B. 

Contest of heralds. Dittenberger, op. cit., p. 100, 68.  Inscrip- 
tion of a xjpvt who was victorious at Olympia in 137/8, see below, 
p. 266. 


XLII. THe CONTESTS IN THE CAPITOLINE AGON. 
(Vol. II, p. 120, l. 12.) 


WHEN Suetonius wrote his lives of the emperors, in 120 A.D., several 
of the original contests had already been discontinued, especially 
(Sueton., Domit., c. 4) :— 

(r) The contest in Greek eloquence. 

(2) The contest in Latin eloquence. The praise of Capitoline 
Jupiter had been a regular theme in this contest, Quintilian, iii, 7, 
4; Palfurius Sura had once received the prize. Sueton., Domit., 
c. 13. Haupt, Colloq. ex cod. Montepess.,s. ix, Ind. lect. Berolin. kib., 
1871, p. 67: 'Ewykoyuor Eypaya. Tivos; Znvos KasiroMvov. ' Ara"yrof&t. 
(5. Meyadus elras. pov róv aré$avov. ovdels got avriiévye:. Cf. also the 
passage Auson., Proff., v, 5, quoted in the next appendix. 

(3) The contest of the Chorocitharistae. 

(4) The contest of the Psilocitharistae (cithara playing without 
accompaniment). 

(5) The girls' race. 

There remained the following :— 

The contest in Gteek poetry. For this the poet Diodorus wished 
to travel from Alexandria to Rome in the year 94 (Martial, ix, 40). 
In that year no less than 52 Greek poets competed, among them the 
Roman boy Q. Sulpicius Maximus with 43 improvised hexameters 
on the theme '' How Zeus spoke, when he rebuked Helios for lending 
his chariot to Phaethon ” (see vol. iii, p. 45). The Latin inscription 
on his monument (C. L. Visconti, Z} sepolcro del fanciullo P. Sulpicio 
Massimo, p. 5) reads: Deis manibus sacrum. Q. Sulpicio Q.f. Cla. 
Maximo domo Roma vix. ann. xi. m. v. d. xii. Hic tertii certaminis 
lustro inter Graecos poetas duo et L professus, favorem quem ob 
teneram aetatem excitaverat, in admirationem ingenio suo perduxit 
et cum honore discessit. Versus extemporales eo subjecti sunt ne 
parent(es) adfectib(us) suis indulsisse videantur. Q. Sulpicius Maxi- 
mus et Licinia Januaria parent(es) infelicissimi f. piissim. fec. et 
sib. p. s. 

The contest in Latin poetry. In the year 86 Collinus, celebrated 
by Martial, iv, 54, obtained the prize; cf. also Morcelli, De agone 
Cap.,p.21. Statius was an unsuccessful competitor in go, or perhaps 
94, cf. Appendix LVII. The rhetorician P. Annius Florus says that 
the audience had unanimously demanded the prize for him, invito 
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quidem Caesare et resistente, non quod sibi puero invideret, sed ne 
Africa coronam magni Jovis attingeret (P. Anni Flori fragm., in 
Jahn's edition of Jul. Florus, p. xli). If the subject of his poem was 
the Dacian triumph (of. cit.), this need not as Jahn thinks (p. lxv) 
be that of Trajan (102 a.D.), since Domitian also held a Dacian 
triumph at the end of 89, so the poem might have been composed 
in the year 9o. Martial, ix, 35, 10, alludes to the approaching agon 
of the year 94 : Destinet aetherius cui sua serta pater. In the year 
106 ! the prize for Latin poetry was given by a unanimous vote of 
the judges to L. Valerius Pudens of Histonium, a boy of thirteen: 
Mommsen, IRN, 5252 = CIL, ix, 2860 (cf. n. on ii, 120, 22). The 
tragic poet Memor, a brother of the satirist Turnus, is called by 
Martial, xi, 9 (cf. 10), clarus fronde Jovis, Romani fama cothurni 
(cf. vol. iii, p. 45 and n.), and must have obtained the prize in one 
of the first three agones, for the eleventh book of Martial appeared 
soon after Domitian's death. (In Numerian., c. 11: Olympius 
Nemesianus . . . quique omnibus coloniis illustratus emicuit, 
Casaubon emends the meaningless coloniis to coronis.) 

Singing. Inscription of one Aurelius Charmus of Philadelphia, 
CIG, 3425: põòr wapadogor, weprodovelany creparwht vra lepoùs d-yovas 
rods aro ris olkounerns mávras awo Karerwhelwr Ews “Avrioxelas rijs Luplate 

Citharoedic contests. Juvenal, 6, 387 :— 


Janum Vestamque rogabat, 
an Capitolinam deberet Pollio quercum 
sperare et fidibus promittere. 


Cf. on Pollio, Martial, iv, 61, 9. Bull. de corr. Hellén., ix, 1885, 
p. ed (Nyasa). II. ADMov . . . Kv(ucgvot kxiQapoóo00 kamerwAorelkov. 
laying. Monument ‘of à Pythaules of Nicomedia, who 
obtained the prize e» 'Póup. Kawerwrtera mv0a/^as, CIG, 1720. 
Cf. CIG, 1719; S quoted above, p. 264. CIG, 6788 (Nemausus) : 
— — xopathys y Karer. According to Minervini the words 'Puyny B; 
in the inscription of Antigenidas (above, p. 261) refer to the Capi- 
toline games. The question must however remain unanswered 
whether the fairly common statement in inscriptions of Greek 
musicians and athletes that they were victorious ‘at Rome ’ always 
has this meaning. If it is true, as is reported, that in an inscription 
on the Appian Way (CIG, 5919) the words ‘Puny rpayqóovs are 
enclosed in a laurel wreath, this inscription cannot refer to the 
Capitoline agon, in which the prizes were wreaths of oak. 
gan-playing ? Quintilian, Ix, 4, 11: In certaminibus sacris 
(organorum soni) non eadem ratione concitant animos ac remittunt. 
Dramatic representations and recitations. In the inscription 
CIG, iv, 6829 (198-210 a.D.) occur the words: KaserwXovelxov 
wapaddtou . . 'Egeclov Kwpyõo. Artemidorus, Onirocr., iv, 33: 
"Hoa lbs ô Ovary Tnpnvos ò ethane ewy dywwltecGar év "Pony ror ruv 
tpayyiuraywva. It is possible (as Morcelli thought, Sull agone Cap., 
P. 16), thatcertain expressions occurring in inscriptions relating to 
pantomimes —coronatus contra omnes scaenicos, hieronica coron- 
atus (in urbe coronato, Orelli, 2627)—refer to the Capitoline agon. 


1 I follow Mommsen in explaining lustro sexto as the beginning of the sixth lustrum 
i.e. the sixth agon. 
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In the inscri peon CIL, vi, 2, 10,114 (see above, p. 358): 
Ulpius Aug. 1. Apolaustus| et maximus pantomimorum | Bog 
onatus adversus histriones | et omnes scaenicos | artifices xii, 
the number xii, may, as Wilmanns, E.I., 2619, supposes, mean the 
twelfth agon, 130 A.D. 

Contest of Heralds. Dittenberger, Inschr. eus Olympia in 
Archdol. Zíg., xxxv, p. 100, 68; II. ADuos "Apreuás Acoüweo)|s (sic) 
vuijjeas ' Odvpaeade ond (Ol. 229, I = 137/8) ON xhpumas xa) reds 
Uroyeypajuiévovs aywras rà év ‘Poup KoreróA[e . . |] AKTA x. T... . 
bx Qwrackó» A. Tuppdvior Aóryov Eixoréa ror xal Aaobuta, CIA, iii, 
129 :—T. Alà. Aípios ' AmoANorios Tapoeds xal ' Anvatot ke jupbés kel 
xfjpv£ weprodoveians od» KamcreMoms x.r.X Ib., 129: OfaMé pios "ExMenros 
Zwetess . . . kfpvt Stoweplodos veucioas dyavas lepods elxouperiaeds 
Tous Wroyeypaype vous e Kawrerwdeca ér "Pony y, ‘Auras IIponáyov 
ér Puy y, Tov xeMeri e» ‘Poun, €. @ erecunOny xpvew Ppaßely póvos 
kal puros Tow am’ aluwos xypóxkuv, Búséßeia ¿v IoriNos 5 Zefacrá év 
Neawé\e: 0 x.r.à The inscription was erected between 253 and 257, 
as is shown by a later inscription of the same herald, put up at 
Olympia about 261, wherein he is called xjpv£ rur replosor, 
victories in Rome are enumerated as above, the last with the de- 
org 'Póuys adora. Dittenberger, op. cit., xxxviii. (1880), p. 
165 f., 369. 

Gymnastic contests. All those usual in the sacred games in 
Greece, both for men and boys, as may be certainly assumed from 
the existing evidencc. 

Long distance race. CIG, 2682 = Lebas-Waddington, 301 : 
inscription of T. Flavius Metrobius of Iasos, who won the victory 
rhv weplodov dvdpwv B6 xov 'lacéur wpüros xal rè dp’ Póug Kawrerddere 
vpuros ár0pdnruv (86 A.D.). 

Boxing. CIG, 237, inscription of a boxer M. TóXes of Apamea 
(not earlier than Hadrian). 

Wrestling. Dio, lxxix, 10: Aópihuos A£ 6 dOAnrhs . . . Toeoórev 
Tos avraywnords twepiicey, Gore wadyy re dua xal weyxpdriow e» r3 
M dryuvíaaa024 €OedXfjoas, káv Tots Kasertelou xal dugw vixioas, 

- + Ô pundels &AXos Ewerorjxes (218 A.D.). Cf. n. on ii, 129, 5. 

Pancration. CIG, 5806. T. Flavius Artemidorus of Adana (see 
above, p. 261) won ror dywra ruw ueyáNuv Karerwhelwy rò» wpwres 
áx0érra dvdpwr wayxpdriow (86 A.D.) Martial, vi, 77:— 


Cum sis tam pauper, quam nec miserabilis Irus, 
tam juvenis quam nec Parthenopaeus erat ; 

tam fortis, quam nec, cum vinceret, Artemidorus, 
quid te Cappadocum sex onus esse juvat ? 


There can be little doubt that the same Artemidorus is meant here, 
as Martial's sixth book appeared in the year 90. It seems from v. 3 
that Artemidorus had been beaten shortly before (in the agon of 9o). 

CIG, 5804. T. Flavius Archibius .of Alexandria: rà ueyáÀa 
KareruAea Th» Tpl(ry» Odvupwidda) d-yevelwr waryxpdrioy creparwhtrra, 
xa[i rhv rerdpryy] dvipay wayxpdripy rucjeavra kai thy wéurrny dv0pów 
wayxpdrioy orepaywiévra kal Thy Exryy d[nolws dv8pav) wayxpdriow orep- 
ay«0érra, puro» dvOpwrwy (94, 98, 102, 106 A.D.). 

Aelius Aurelius Menander of Aphrodisias won érl Oeo) 'Arrwvelrov, 


p —————sü A0 we a o 
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ds o) pivo» gre DaraÓ ivar Tais exevou xepoly dÀÀà xal reais é£aapérois 
rewpnOyjvas. Lebas-Waddington, 1620 à. Kareru^ea Od\vuria árvbpQr 
wayxpdriy wpwrov 'Aópobewiéur. Ib., 1620 b = CIG, 2180b. As the 
seventh Panathenais, in which Menander had apparently won 
before, falls in the year 150/1 (Dittenberger, Die attische Panathen- 
aidenára, Comment. Mommsen, pp. 244, 253), the Capitoline agon, in 
which he won, must be either that of 1 54 Or of 158. 

CIG, 3674. M. Aurelius Corus of Cyzicus won ‘Pups Kareróheia 
dyeveluy wayxpdriow (perhaps 166 A.D.). 

Ib., 5913. M. Aurelius Asclepiades, apparently of Hermopolis 
in in Egypt, a very famous pancratiast, won (line 21) Karerw\ea 
dv Puy dis, TÒ Sevrepor perà pror kAíüpor aricas roUs árvravyonucTás (?) 
(178 and 182 A.D. 

Artemidorus, Onirocr., iv, 42: Mérorros 0 Máyrgt of pd roop 
TOU év P ou y dyavos, Ebote sa-yxpaiá forros aurov wixta "yéveaÜav ov pdvoy 
Xcel 8n rà» èv ‘Poup dy@va, AAA kal mAmyels T)» xeipa dwobecer. 

In the inscription of a victor from Megara, CIG, 1068, who won 
thrice in the Capitoline agon, there is no indication of the contest ; 
nor in that of a certain M. Aurelius Thelymitres (xaxrerwXovelns). 
Rayet, Inscr. inéd. de Milete, in Rev. archéol., xv, 28 (1874), p. 113. 

Chariot-racing. Inscription of a charioteer P. Aelius Gutta 
Calpurnianus : — — — In factione Veneta vici . , . sacro quinquen- 
nalis certaminis I. Cf. p. 152. 

It may be concluded from the gentile names Flavius, Aelius, 
Aurelius, that the Capitoline victors received civil rights from the 
emperors, unless, like the boxer M. Tullius of Apamea, they already 
possessed them. 


XLIII. CoNTINUANCE OF THE CAPITOLINE AGON. 
(Vol. II, p. 121, l. 22.) 


Tue ordinance of Diocletian and Maximian (Cod. Just., x, 53) regard- 
ing the athletes who were coronis non minus tribus certaminis sacri, 
in quibus vel semel Romae seu antiquae Graeciae coronati is cer- 
tainly to be referred to the agon Capitolinus. Bock, Les dernières 
solennités des jeux Capitolins de Rome (Bruxelles, 1849), p. 6, wrongly 
refers the assages in Firmic. Matern., iii, 6, 12 and vi, 31 to the same 
games. The 'coronarum insignia ' mentioned in the first passage 
are priestly insignia, as the collocation with ' praetexta vestis ' 
shows (cf. praetexta et aureae vestes atque aurearum insignia corona- 
rum, vi, 31). The second passage speaks quite generally of sacred 
games: athletam faciet ista genitura, sed qui in sacris certaminibus 
victor, gloriosa et digna reportet insignia coronarum. This passage 
no more necessarily proves the continuance of the agon Capitolinus 
than iii, 12, 3: sacris certaminibus praepositos, iii, 14, 3: facit in 
sacris certaminibus esse victores . . . aut sacri certaminis princi- 
pes ; iv, 7 in f. ; sacri certaminis palmas aut coronas largitur aut 
sacris certaminibus faciet esse praepositos aut templorum fabrica- 
ad aut sacrorum confectores. It is probably right with Scaliger 
to refer to the agon Capitolinus the certainly rather obscure passage 
Ausonius, rie d 4 V, 5: Tu paene ab ipsis orsus incunabulis Dei 
poeta nobilis Sertum coronae praeferens Olympiae puer celebrasti 
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Jovem; cf. e.g. Kawerd\aa’Od\uma in CIG, 2180 b. The scholiast 
to Juv., 6, 387 speaks of the festival as of a thing of the past (Pollio 
quercum : coronam dicit; inde enim solebant coronari); Bock 
(p. 31) thinks it ceased after the laws in Cod. Theod., App. 1. x, ed. 
Ritter, vi, p. x; lxix, 16, 10 (de paganis sacrificiis et templis) in 
the year 407/8. 

I add notices of some obscure or only partially intelligible pic- 
torial representations, which Bock refers to the agon Capitolinus. 
A diptych from Monza (Gori, Dipt., ii, 243 ss., pl. viii) shows a 
Muse with a lyre and a bald man with a scroll and a book. Two 
similar painted glass vessels in. Buonarotti, pl. xxx s, p. 216: three 
Genii fly up to à man depicted as a river-god (which Bock thinks 
is an allusion to the Blue faction) ; one Genius holds a vase over 
the man's head, with KAIIEO below ; beneath the Genii is written, 
(HILAJRIS VIVAS VALEAS VINCAS. In Garrucci, Vetri ornati, 
etc., pl. xxxiv, I : a flute-player in a long striped sleeved gown, in 
his left hand two flutes, in his right a palm (?), to the left a mask 
ona staff, to the right a basket. On the staff, in addition to a wreath, 
is the inscription: ILIA CAPITOLIA. Bock describes a similar 
glass vessel after Boldetti, Osserv. sopra i cimeteri de' SS. Martiri, 
I, c. xxxix, p. 205; he thinks that Ilia stands for Aelia, which he 
supposes alludes to the alleged descent of Theodosius from Hadrian. 


XLIV. THE EXTENSION oF GYMNASTIC CONTESTS IN THE 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 


(Vol. II, p. 122, l. 21.) 

NEAPOLIS was the chief centre from which gymnastic contests spread 
through Italy, beginning with Campania (see vol. ii, p. 118). The 
Neapolitan games, which first attained to great importance under 
Augustus, were called 'Pouaía Zefaorà 'IcoXéura, and were 
celebrated in the third year of each Olympiad. Till the found- 
ing of the agon Capitolinus, they were the most important Italian 
festival of the kind. At Olympia has been found a fragment of a 
document recording the permission granted there to make the Nea- 
politan festival 'isolympic ', that is, to observe the order of the 
Olympic festival; see G. Hirschfeld, Zu griech. Inschr., in Ztschr. f. 
österreich. Gymnas., 1882, pp. 491—499. At Naples the gymnast- 
archia was one of the most honoured magistracies, it took precedence 
of all the municipal offices, except the demarchia. 

Puteoli. Antoninus Pius founded in memory of Hadrian ( Aép:- 
drea, CIG, 3208) a sacrum certamen iselasticum (CIL, x, 515 (142 
A.D.]) quinquennale (Vit. Hadrian., c. 27), generally called Evcéfeta 
(éyóres Ilo), CIG, 1068, 1720, 5810, 5913; Artemidorus, Onirocr., 
i, 26; CIG, 5853; Mommsen, CIL, x, p. 183; Dessau, Bdl, 1881, 
p. 141, I. i 

At Pompeii gymnastic games are recorded as early as Augustus : 
CIL, x, 1074 d = IRN, 2378 (vol. ii, p. 82 f.) ; CIL, i, 1251 (Ib. vix 
post Augustum) NN. IIv. j. d. Laconicum et destrictarium faciund. 
et porticus et palaestr. reficiunda locarunt ex d. d. ex ea pequnia 
quod eos e lege in ludos aut in monumento consumere oportuit 
faciun. coerarunt eidemque probarunt. CIL, iv, 1177 (at a spec- 
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tacle given by Cn. Alleius Nigidius Maius under Tiberius, p. 70) : 

. . . venatio athletae sparsiones vela erunt; cf. 1181. E^ elec- 
tioneering appeals, Pyramus Olympionica (Ephem. epigr., i, no. 
151; CIL, iv, 3291, p. xvii). Fructus pycta, CIL, iv, 387. 

Beneventum. Inscription of a poeta latinus coronatus in mun- 
e(re) patriae suae. Attheend: Esterti, primus Beneventi studium 
orchestopales instituisti. CIL, ix, 1663. 

Dalmatia. Epidaurus (Ragusa vecchia). Pugilum spectaculum, 
Bdl, 1857, p. 46; cf. CIL, iii, I, 1745. 

Galliae. Here Massilia must have been the centre from which 
the practice spread. CIG, 3413 = Herzog, Gall. Narb. App., 618 
(from Boeckh) : à õñuos Anuyraov Anunrolou Táo» rór mpóravw xal 
oreparnpopor rìs MaccaXas rà Y fipwa, éwcpednGévros THs yvuvasiapxlas 
kal TO» . . . aw Teu)». Aovklov ‘Aowdiou Aerourylas . . . CIL, xii, 
410 ib.: agnothet(ae) agoni(s) Iobiani ; cf. p. 812. CIL, v, 2, 7914 
(Nicaea) : NN. q IIvir Massil.—agnothetae, episcopo Nicaeensium 
amici (cf. p. 9r6). 

Arelate. CIL, xii, 670; NN. (dona)vit, item HS n. cc, (ex quor. 
usur)is omnibus annis . . . (ludi) athletar. aut circen(ses ederen)- 
tur. 

Nemausus. CIL, xii, 3232: Yidiopa rijs lep?s 0vueNkfis Aparis 
avróóov ruv wepl rÒ» atroxpdropa Kaícapa Tpainvòy 'Adpiavdvy ZeBaorór rov 
vedy Aiórvcov auvaywnorawy. Archiereus sacrae synhodi 3183, xystar- 
chus 3132. 

Vienna (Vienne). Pliny, Epp., iv, 22 (a. 102-105) : interfui princi- 
pis optimi cognitioni in consilium adsumptus, gymnicus agon apud 
Viennenses ex cujusdam testamento celebrabatur: hunc Trebonius 
Rufus, vir egregius nobisque amicus, in duumviratu tollendum 
abolendumque curavit; negabatur ex auctoritate publica fecisse. 
egit ipse causam non minus feliciter quam diserte . . . . placuit 
agona tolli qui mores Viennensium infecerat, ut noster hic omnium. 
CIL, xiv, 1923: D. m. Niciac citharoedo Iulia. 

Minnodunum. Orelli, 339 = Mommsen, Inscr. Helvet., 149: 
Pro salute domus divin. J.O.M. Junon. regin. aram Q. Aelius 
Aunus sevir Aug. de suo; item donavit vicinis Minnodunens. 
den. DCCCL. ex quorum usur. gymnasium in per(petuum) c(urarent). 

Hispaniae. Balsa (Lusitania) CIL, ii, 13: edito barcarum certa- 
mine et pugilum. 

Barcino. CIL, ii, 4514. Legacy of a centurion under Marcus 
Aurelius to the city of den. Vil. D. ex quorum usuris semissibus edi 
volo quodannis spectac. pugilum die iv Iduum Juni: usque ad den. 
CCL, etc. 

Africa. Carthago. Tertullian, Scorpiace adv. Gnosticos, c. 6: 
Adhuc Carthaginem singulae civitates gratulando inquietant dona- 
tam Pythico agone post stadii senectutem. Cf. for athletic exercises 
id., De pallio, c. 4. The agon, which had probably been founded by 
Severus, was renewed in the year 376: Cod. Theodos., xv, 7, 3, ef. 
Gothofred. Tertullian, Joc. cit., mentions the appearance of musi- 
cians as well as athletes (corporum et vocum praestantiam). Among 
the victories of one of the two CIL, xiv, 474 (Ostia) : Pythia Kartha- 
ginis, Asclepia Karthaginis ; which Dessau, BdlI, 1881, pp. 137- 
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141, considers to refer to only one festival, dedicated to the two gods. 
Cf. vol. iii, 47, 4-8 and n. 

In the cities of the provincia proconsularis, gymnastic games 
(always called gymnasium) often combined with banquets (epulum) 
of the decuriones and citizens, were among the most common festi- 
vities : CIL, viii, 754, 769, 858, 860, 895 (spectaculum pugilum et 
gymnasium),! 937, 1323, 1353, 1361, 1414, 1449, 1501, 1574, 1577. 
Cf. the index, p. 1117. Ephem. epigr., v, p. 283, n. 293; p. 291, n. 
320; vii, n. 127, 238, 256, 258, 714. 

Numidia. Theveste. CIL, 1858 sq.: wil of C. Cornelius 
Egrilianus praef. leg. xiiii geminae, who left a fund that on certain 
davs every month gvmnasia populo publice praeberentur in thermis. 

Mauretaniae. Caesarea. Eph. epigr., v, p. 477, 10360: Greek 
epitaph on an athlete (mayxpariov vucjoas). 


XLV. THE TAXES OF THREE ROMAN PROVINCES.? 
(Vol. II, p. 133, l. 2.) 


OSEPHUS gives the following account of the division of Palestine 
tween the sons of Herod the Great, which Augustus effected in 

4 B.C., and of the revenues which they drew from their allotted dis- 
tricts (Ant. Jud., xvii, 11,4; cf. Marquardt, SIV, 13, 409 f.) : "Apxé- 
Aao» .. » TOO... Huscodos ris xwpas rep Hpoóe UmeréAet, éüvápxnr 
kaQlorara . . . Thv 8e érépay tjuloeuay . . . wapedisou PU arme kal 'ArrUrg* 
kal TroóT( pèr 1 T€ IIepaía kal rò l'auAator. UreréAovr, popå re iy diaxdow 
rédavra Tò ér’ Frot, Baravala 82 ov Tpaxwvirids xal Adpaviris av Tun uépet 
olkov ToU Znvodwpou Aeyouévov Pone TáA^arra éxardy wpocépepe, rà dé 
Apxeddy guvredodvra "Ióovuaía re Kal’ Tovéala TÒ Te Lapaperrixdy, rerdprov 
pépovs | otros TQ» Popwy wapehéduvTo. . . wpotyer 06 Apyeddy popà xpuuárwr 
TÒ kar évaurdv els ráAavra étaxdbora e hs wmapédafev dpxss. If then to 
the goo talents which the sons of Herod received between them, 
we add the 200 from the payment of which Augustus released 
the subjects of Archelaos, it results that the districts in question 
had previously paid rroo talents annually in taxes. To this must 
be added the 60 talents which Augustus assigned as a yearly allow- 
ance to Herod's sister Salome (4 .J., xvii, 11, 5) and perhaps further 
revenues used for contesting the legacies which Herod left to his 
relatives. Palestine then paid about 1200 talents a year to the suc- 
cessors and heirs of Herod. If, as Marquardt (p. 408, 2) and Momm- 
sen (RG, v, 511, 1) assume, Hebrew talents are to be understood 
(equivalent, according to Hultsch, Metrol.*, p. 606, to 7830 marks 
or /383 5s.) the revenue would amount to L4 59,895. However this 
may be, Herod the Great's grandson, Herod (or M. Julius) Agrippa, 
who in the last years of his reign (37—44 A.D.) ruled as king over the 
whole kingdom of his grandfather (Marquardt, p. 411), derived from 
it a revenue of 12,000,000 drachmae, or /461,633. Josephus, A./f., 
xix 8, 2: mpoowdercaro Se brc mAeloras airwy wpoadopás, S:axoolas érè 
xiAlas pupddas. It may be assumed with certainty that under the 
administration of Roman procurators the country had to pay at 
least as much, which quite agrees with the statement of Josephus, 


_ 3 C£. Henzen, 6599 (ex agro Tunetano) : pugilum oertamina . . . et populo gymna- 
sium. 
2 Cf. my Königsberg ' programm’, Acad, Albin. R gim, 1880, i. 
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that in the spring of the year 64 the arrears of taxation amounted 
to 40 (Hebrew) talents. Josephus, B.J., ii, 17, 1: xal ol 
Bovrevral pepeOdvres rods ópovs cuvédeyor, raxdws è Tà reccepdxovra 
tédavra (rogetrev yap Drev) $0pola&7. 

On this basis can be reckoned the approximate amount of the 
money taxes of Egypt under Vespasian, for according to the speech 
which, as Josephus relates, Agrippa made to the Jews in the year 
64, they amounted (apart from the contribution in grain) to more 
than twelve times the taxes of Palestine. Josephus, B.J., ii, 16 
(ed. Bekker, v, p. 186 f.) : (3 Atyvirros) roi ériavsiov rap jv Qópov 
xab’ tve ppa vAéor ‘Pwualas rapixe:, nai ru» ypnudrew lgwðer t) Poup 
cire» uypwv regeápus. I have already shown (Appendix V, p. 22) that 
the statistical statements in this speech are drawn from an official 
document, a Breviarium totius imperii, compiled on the same plan 
as that of Augustus. J hus would ly have an opportunity 
of using such a document ore his residence in Rome, where he 
wrote the history of the Jewish war about 75 A.D. Therefore at 
that time the annoal payment in specie om the part of Egypt 
amounted to more than 24,000 Greek talents, or /5,540,000. 

The annual Egyptian contribution of grain, which under Augustus 
had amounted to 26 million modii or 600,000 quarters, must have been 
considerably higher under Vespasian (cf. Rodbertus in the present 
work, App. v, p. 22). Now as the average price of wheat,as I have 
already shown (Ind. lect. Regim., 1866, v) amounted in the period 
from Nero to Trajan to 4-5 sesterces the modius, the value of the 
Egyptian contribution of grain must have been rather above than 
below zoo million sesterces or. £1,065,000. But, as Mommsen re- 
marks (RG, v, 560), part of this contribution must have come from 
the domains, and another part perhaps was delivered in return for 
payment, so that it is impossible to calculate the total amount of 
the Egyptian revenues. It may however be safely said that it 
exceeded the sum of £5,330,000 in modern money. For in the first 

of the corn contribution was undoubtedly payment of 
taxes in kind, and secondly, as Josephus tells us, the taxation in 
specie amounted to more than twelve times that which was due from 
Palestine. Supposing the total taxation amounted to /6,000,000, 
the contribution per head of the population would be less than 15s., 
Vedan. t had more than 8 million inbabitants under 


V. : 
i, 31, gives the total population of Egypt (undoubtedly 
including Alexandria) as seven millions, Josephus, B.J., ii, 16, 1, 
excluding Alexandria, as seven millions and a half. In Diodorus's 
time Alexandria had 300,000 free inhabitants (xvii, $25). Its pros- 
perity had greatly increased since his time, and the ease with which 
a livelihood could be made, together with the pleasures which the 
city offered, must have allured à constant stream of immigrants 
- from the country districts and the other towns. We may therefore 

conclude that in the time of Josephus its population, inclusive of 
slaves, was rather above than below a ion. That the ' gens 
fecundissima ' dn N.k., vii, 33; Pliny, Paneg., 31) in nearly a 
century had only increased from 7 to 8j millions (while that of Ger- 
many, for instance, increased by nearly 54 per cent. between 1815 
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and 1865) is probably to be explained on the supposition that at 
the time of Diodorus the density of the population had nearly reached 
the limit fixed by the quantity of land available for cultivation. 
Even if we make a very high estimate of the land capable of culti- 
vation in Egypt in Roman times (cf. Klöden, Handb. der Erdkunde, 
iii, 472), e.g. 11,000 to 12,000 English square miles, we find that when 
Diodorus wrote the density was 580—640 per square mile, and when 
Josephus wrote 710-770. At the present time it exceeds 500 in 
Middle and Upper Egypt (Wagner-Guthe, Lehrb. d. Geographie, p. 
229).! It may be noted that if what Diodorus says about Egypt is 
to be understood literally (i, 31: woAvarOpwmria ... ka0' tas 
.. . obdevds Tu» åw» oret AelwecGac), there were other coun- 
tries as thickly populated. In any case Wietersheim's (and still 
more Beloch's) estimates of the population of the Roman provinces 
are in many cases too low.3 

A total fiscal burden of about 15s. per head of the population is 
exceptionally low, judged by modern standards ; for at the present 
day it stands in France at {z 18s. 8d., in England at {2 5s. 5d., in 
Italy at {2 3s. 1od., and in Germany at {2 zs. 3d. (E. Reclus, Géog. 
univers., iii, 948, 2). 

Although this estimate of the total amount of the Egyptian taxes 
may arouse doubts as to its correctness on account of the relative 
lowness of the figures, it agrees very well with a statement of the 
taxes of Egypt under Ptolemy Philadelphus. He received, accord- 
ing to Jerome, In Dan., xi, 5 s, 1122 (Bened.) from Egypt annually 
quatuordecim milia et octingenta talenta argenti (/2,790,000) . 
et frumenti artabas (quae mensura tres modios et tertiam modii 
perm habet) quinquies et decies centena milia (203,000 quarters). 

Marquardt, StV, ii?, 193, 3, and for this and the other data for 
the Egyptian revenues see F. Ruhl, Der Schatz des Ptolemáus Phila- 
delphus, in N. Jahrb. f. Philol., 1879, p. 621 ff. Itis not at all sur- 
prising to find that the country with a considerably increased popu- 

tion was able and obliged to bear, when under the Romans, money 
taxes twice as high as under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and a tax in 
corn about thrice as high. 

Now Velleius says that the revenues which the Roman treasury 
derived from Egypt were almost as high as those from the Gaul 
which Caesar conquered. Velleius, ii, 39: Divus Augustus praeter 
Hispanias aliasque gentes quarum titulis forum ejus praenitet, paene 
idem facta Aegypto stipendiaria quantum pater ejus Galliis in 
aerarium reditus contulit. Equally well known are the statement 
of Suetonius (Caesar, c. 25, where according to e ee StV, 
ii*, 242, 4 instead of CCCC, the reading ot the Vatican MS., we should 


read ), and the statement of Eutropius (undoubtedly based 


1 Mommsen, RG, v, 578, assumes a maximum cultivable area of 700 German sq. m., 
or 15,335 English, with a density of about 500 to the English sq. m. 

2 (The density ‘of population in Egypt is now, pac Gs to the census of 1907, esti- 
mated at 939 pet $9: m., exclusive of desert. nes a non-desert area of abou 
dices. Tey to bois ngs a ferr as cultivable under present con» 

tions. TR. 

3 Hartel’s A (Grieck. Papyri des Ershersogs Rainer, pp. 22 f. and 58 f.) drawn from 
the Arab conscriptions, that the population of Egypt amounted to r5 millions in the 
year 640 appears to ine impossible. 
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oa Suetonius), vi, 17, that Caesar ‘Galliae . . . tributi nomine 
annuum imperavit sestertium quadringenties'. Therefore according 
to Velleius Gaul paid more than /6,000,000, and according to Sue- 
tonius and Eutropius only about /350,000. O. Hirschfeld (Antiquar. 
krit. Bemork. z. v^ m. Schriftstellern, in Wiener Studien, 1880, p. «re 
f.) regards the passage in Velleius as corrupt, and for ' paene idem ’ 
reads ' paene vicies ' (or ' p. v. tantum "). I am more disposed to 
think that Velleius means the taxes paid in his own day by the Gediie 

vinces, a revenue for which the treasury was indebted to the 
conqueror of Gaul, although he had not himself raised it. It is not 
improbable that Velleius derived his information from the Breviavswm 
totiws imperii of Augustus, as he also seems to have used the latter's 
Index verwm gestarum (Mommsen, RGDA!®, p. 3s.)). It may well be 
supposed that Caesar imposed very light taxes on the exhausted 
country ; and it may be taken for granted that sixty vears later 
they were very much heavier. As early as the time of Augustus 
Gaul was one of the most wealthy provinces, and its population must 
have considerably exceeded that of Egypt. If we estimate the meal 
density of the population of Gaul in Caesar's time at only 46 per 
square mile (Mommsen, RG, iii*, 216, 1000 per sq. German m.), the 
whole of Roman Gaul had then already more than ten million 
inhabitants, and in sixty years the population must not only have 
made good the losses caused by the war, but must have increased 
very materially. 

Finally, it may be noted that the sum which, according to Philo» 
stratus, Vif. Soph., ii, 3, was to be paid as $ópos by the province 
of Asia under Hadrian, amounted to seven million drachmae (i.e, 
28,000,000 sesterces, or less than /300,000), a sum far too low, as the 
above results show, to be accepted as the total fiscal contributíon 
of this province. For it is hardly conceivable that this populous 
flourishing country with five hundred cities paid much less thaa 


XLVI. RoDBERTUS ON THE COMPARISON OF ANCIENT WITH 
MODERN WEALTH. 


(Vol. II, p. 139, l. 19.) 


I wave often corresponded with Rodbertus (d. 6 Dec. 1875) on 
economic and statistical questions which arose in the course of my 
studies, and his letters were sometimes complete dissertations. I 
insert here the letter of 4 December, 1871, which he wrote on the 
receipt of the first edition of this volume. I preface ít with the 
remark that I greatly doubt whether it is possible to prove, as he 
maintains, that the value of money measured by wheat alone was 
six times as high in Rome as it is to-day, and that I not only en- 
tirely dissent from his opinion that the income of Narcissus exceed 
an average income of his day in a far higher degree than that of 
(Ww. B.) Astor exceeds an average modern income, but that I do 
not know on what this opinion is based. 

' Your comparison of private wealth in Roman times and our owa 
was extraordinarily interesting to me, for such à comparison is one 
of the most difficult questions known to political economy. It $è 

R.L.M. T 
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not covered by the question of the real value of precious metal (in 
so far as that is only measured by a wheat standard), in other words 
the value of money measured in terms of wheat at different periods 
is no true standard for the comparison of private wealth at the re- 
spective periods. Iam confident that I can prove from the sources 
that the value of money, measured merely by wheat was at least six 
times as high in Rome as it is to-day, but I do not consider the con- 
clusion justified that the real value of money in general was six times 
as high, or that the same sum of money would have represented six 
times as much frivate wealth. For wheat alone does not make 
wealth, indeed one must first turn it into bread to be able to use it. 

‘ But measured by bread the difference in the value of money at 
the two periods is not nearly so great as it is when measured by the 
raw material, for the manufacture of flour was enormously more 
laborious in ancient times than it is to-day. Moreover it was just 
the same with ali manufactured articles, and these are the material 
of wealth. The labour of manufacture and transportation very much 
diminished the real value of money tn general in antiquity, and if the 
same sum of money purchased six times as much wheat, it did not 
represent anything like six times as much wealth, for this consists 
in the manifold means of enjoyment ready for use, which one person 
has at his command as compared with other persons at a given time, 
For example, measured by silken fabrics, the same sum of money, 
which purchased six times as much wheat as to-day, would be worth 
many times less than it is now. All this of course tells in favour of 
your view, that even if the value of money on a wheat standard was 
six times as high as it is now, a private income measured by the 
same standard would nevertheless not have exceeded a modern one 
in the same proportion. 

‘ And now, how shall we decide the question of comparative private 
wealth at different periods, even supposing we know the real value 
of money in general at two periods, if the material of wealth, viz. 
the means of enjoyment, is to a great extent of different kinds? 
Here the money standard is of no use. 

‘I have therefore always thought that the question as to the 
difference in wealth at different times must be put in another form, 
and so I will formulate the question as follows :— 

' Which enjoyed an income surpassing in a higher degree the 
average 1ncome of his day, Narcissus or Astor ? 

‘Whichever it was, he was the richer man of the two. I may say 
that I believe, compared thus, Narcissus would beat Astor by many 
incomes' lengths. 

' Perhaps one might object to such a method of comparison that 
the chief of a Kaffir tribe that knows next to nothing of agriculture 
might conceivably receive an income surpassing the average income 
of a fellow-tribesman an infinitely greater number of times than Mr. 
Astor's income surpasses that of the average American, and yet one 
would not call the Kafhr chief richer than Astor. The objection 
would be valid, were it not based on an impossible premiss. Great 
individual wealth can only arise when, as an accompaniment, rela- 
tively great productivity of labour or dense population, social insti- 
tutions (slavery or property in land and capital) exist, which bring 
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about the result that the wages of individual labour do not absorb 
the whole profits of that labour, but that the surplus accumulates 
in the hands of other persons, relatively few in number. In times 
of barbarism, which are always times of scanty productivity and 
scanty population, it is on these grounds impossible for many and 
high surpluses to accumulate in the hands of individuals, just as 
they could not accumulate if the above-mentioned institutions 
came to an end. 

' ] believe also that this method of comparison which I have sug- 
gested is the only one of historical, ethical and economic interest, 
and I need not add that by using it we should entirely avoid the 
insoluble problem of the universal real value of money, and in each 
of the periods compared we could apply the money standard as 
commonly accepted. You, my dear Sir, know better than I whether 
the science of Roman antiquities has the data at its command to 
answer the question I have raised regarding Narcissus and Astor. 

* You are too modest in your preface.! In Heaven's name do not 
believe in the wisdom of us modern political economists. No 
science makes bricks with less straw nowadays than ours. There 
are but few who have even tried to cast a glance behind that wall of 
metal currency which has been built up on property in land and 
capital, and only too effectually conceals from us the real nature 
of economic relations. We have, so to speak, always been looking 
at the facts through distorting spectacles, and almost contracted 
cataract in the effort. What is called capitalism—it would be 
better to say ‘ capitalistics ’ on the analogy of chrematistics, which 
according to Aristotle broke up the older economic order, for in the 
same way capitalism is breaking up our modern political economy 
which is based on property in land and capital and on the freedom 
of labour—what, Poy is called capitalism is entirely based upon 
these optical illusions, which are due to the wall of metal currency. 
foe. the social question will couch the cataract—Uunless it kills us 

Lx 


XLVII. THE DISSOLUTION OF PEARLS IN VINEGAR. 
(Vol. II, p. 140.) 


KiNc, Natural History of the Precious Stones and of the Precious 
Metals, p. 273, says with regard to the pearl worth ten million ses- 
terces, which Cleopatra swallowed dissolved in vinegar: ‘It is unfor- 
tunate for this good story that no acid the human stomach can endure 
is capable of dissolving a Pearl even after a long maceration in it. 
Barbot has found by actual experiment, that one layer was reduced 
to a jelly, whilst the next beneath was completely unaffected. No 
doubt, the wily Egyptian swallowed her Pearl safe and sound, and 
in some more agreeable potation than vinegar, secure of its ultimate 
recovery uninjured: and invented the story of its complete and in- 
stantaneous dissolution, which be it remembered, rested entirely 
upon her own testimony, in order to gain her wager.’ Also Ernst 
v. Baer, (Historische Fragen mit Hilfe der Naturwissenschaft beant- 
wortet, 1873, p. 3 ff.) declares on the ground of an experiment either 


1 Not included in the translation, 
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that the story is a mvth or that Cleopatra swallowed the pearl whole. 

The former of these statements appeared to me so decided and 
apparently trustworthy that I applied to my former colleague Prof. 
C. Grabe for information on the subject, and he declared the state- 
ment to be entirely erroneous. I am indebted to him for the fol- 
lowing communication. 

‘A 5 per cent. solution of acetic acid, equivalent in acidity to a 
strong vinegar, when used cold, dissolves pearls very slowly ; several 
hours are required to make them disappear. Boiling immediately 
induces a fairly strong development of carbonic acid, and after 8-15 
minutes small pearls are dissolved. A 3 per cent. solution acts in 
almost the same wav, but the effect is noticeably slower with a t 
per cent. solution. The pearls are dissolved more quickly if the 
liquid is boiled or agitated ; by these means the bubbles of carbonic 
acid, which are evolved and hinder the contact of the liquid with 
the pearls, are removed.  Vinegar produced by fermentation 
contains from 2j to 8 per cent. of acetic acid.’ 


XLVIII. A CATALOGUE or TABLE DELICACIES FROM A GREEK 
ComeEpy.! 


(Vol. II, p. 147, 1. 19.) 


THE following passage from Clement of Alexandria contains a 
slightly altered fragment from the New Comedy, which has escaped 
the notice of Meineke. Clemens Alex., Paedagog. ., là, I, 3, p. 164 
Pott (ed. Klotz): Kal po ur Ecos Grew rìs vócov, of be éfuu»cis, eók 
alaxuvovrar ras ogerépas novradeias, ras dv TQ opus Tre Zuehke 
guupaivas wokumpaypovoiwres xal Tas éyxédets Tas Masardpelous {ste Kl.) 
kal ras év Mndw épigous kal rovs ér Zub keoTpei$ kal ras IIeXepióas 
kéyxas kal rà borpea rà "ABvógrá, o wapanelwovres de ras ¿v Acwépg 
posvidas ovde Thy yoyyóXyr Ti» Mavrumriy, ddd\a o096 vd rapa Tos 'As- 
kpalos redrha, krévas re éxjyroUc Mydupratous kal yrjrras 'Arrwkds kal Tas 
Aa»lovs kixAas XeXibor(ovs re loxaóas, bc’ As els EXAaóa revraxoclats } Epa, 
pupacw 6 xaxodaluww éare(Aaro Ilépons > Üpyews tal rovras cuvrwwobrras 
rovs dxd Pacidos, drrayas Alyvrriovs, Mido» rawra, Lehrs (d. 1878) 
restored the fragment as follows :— 


éx Lexedcxov wopOpuoi pèr nolo ry» Exe 
outpaway, éyxédes 06 ras Macavdpleus, 
M*Xov 38° épl$ovs, rovs év Zxiá0q xeorpéas, 
kéóyxas IleXopíóas, é£ 'ABúdy 9' borpea * 

ob 8 ad wapadelyes x Acrapas ras paii das, 
où Marroukiy Thy yoyylAny, où Teura 
'Ackpaia ua Ala: robs 06 MnOvpurns xrévas 
Parnréor, yrras re pada tus ’Arrixes, 
Aagvlous k(xXas XeXdovelous T’ lexaóas. 


Kock, Com. Att. fr., iii, 426, quotes two lists, Athen., i, 4 c, and 
Pollux, vi, 63, in support of his view that the above catalogue is 
not derived from a single passage, but from several united, and that 
therefore no restoration is possible. But the list in Athenaeus is 
evidently identical with that in Clement, for it contains not only the 


1 Already published in Program. Acad. Alb. Regimont., 1869, v. 
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first nine articles enumcrated by the latter, exactly in the same 
order (only omitting the sixth the borpea 'Afvinvd), but also the 
correspondence in the expressions of the two authors in the seventh 
cannot be accidental (rà wapà rois ’Acxpalois retrka Clem., rà rap’ 
*hoxpalas TeUrha Ath.), seeing that in every other case the 
place of production is given with é» or with an adjective. The 
articles not found in Clement, but mentioned by Athenaeus (rêr 
Tlaxustxay 0óvraw ras ùrpialas between the second and third, and 
ras éx Onpa» Bovrddas between the eighth and ninth of Clement), 
as well as the addition of rAwrds to éyxéAecs (with the omission of 
Maiaróplovs) are certainly derived from the original catalogue, for 
they naturally fit into the iambic metre (e.g. wAwrds éyxéeis 
MaarSpious, Oórrov uv Arpaia ro» Iaxvrixav, Ex 058v —BovridOas). 

Also the list of the first ten articles in Pollux is derived from the 
same source, although the divergence in expression and forms 
(e.g. xóyxa« Tedwpwal, reürXor ¿£ "Aoxpys, pawides èx Acrdpas) make 
it appear at least possible that Pollux quoted not from the 
original, but from some secondary source. The order is deranged, 
but not essentially: articles 2 and 6 of Clement are absent from 
Pollux, 4 stands before 5, and 9 before 7; the addition to 1 (xal 
Bópura Taprnoia) and the designation of the 0/rv»« as Tópo 
Mperbape a mistake, at least such tunny are mentioned nowhere 

)—these discrepancies are of no great importance. 

That Athenaeus and Clement quote from a prose paraphrase of 
a passage from a comedy, is shown by their verbal correspondence 
in expressions which do not fit into the iambic metre. Traces of the 
elegiac metre, which Kock, p. 427, recognizes ' in haud paucis ', I 
can only find in the passage in Clement: &° as és ‘E\\ada wevra- 
koola:s dua pupdow ò xaxodaluwy éorelXaro Iépons, which is of quite 
a different character and is obviously derived from another 
reminiscence. It is not in Athenaeus, and in Clement it is 
immediately followed by a passage which easily falls into iambic 
rhythm (Spves drl roéro«a — u rods áró Dacidos,-Mijdow rawra T' árrayás 
T’ AlyvurTlovs) . 

The catalogue of table delicacies given by these three authors 
differs widely from other well-known lists. It agrees neither with 
the fragment of Antiphanes (é» IIpogare)), Meineke, iii, 108 (ed. 
min., i, 544) :— 


Boweríac uà» ÉyxéXeis, wis Horrexol, 
yħaûxoı Meyapixol, pawides Kapiioriat, 
gaypol 3 ’Eperpixol, Zxópt d¢ xapafor, 


nor with the fragments of Archestratus of Gela, in which, it is true, 

of Abydos occur, but also cockles of Mitylene (Athen., iii, 
92D, Ennii Heduphag., ed. Vahlen, p. 106, 2, 3). Zina Reidivaa 
(edd. xeX$óve«a) are known from Epigenes (év Baxxea, Athen., 
lii, 7, p. 75 C, D).  Varro's list (Gell., vi, 16) is quite different : pavus 
e , Phrygia altagena, grues Melicae, haedi ex Ambracia, mur- 
aena Tartesia, ostrea Tarentina, etc.). 
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XLIX. SPECIFICATION OF SILVER PLATE ACCORDING TO THE 
WEIGHT. 


(Vol. II, p. 209, 1. 31.) 


MARTIAL repeatedly speaks of presents of gold and silver in such a 
way that one might think he was referring to ingots. So xiii, 48: 


Boleti. 
argentum atque aurum facile est laenamque togamque 
mittere : boletos mittere difficile est. 


This is specially the case in those passages where the weight of 
gold and silver presents (at the Saturnalia) is stated. vii, 86, 6: 
nulla venit a me Argenti tibi libra pustulati. (Sueton., Nero, c. 
44: exegitque ingenti fastidio et acerbitate nummum asperum, 
argentum pustulatum, aurum ad obrussam.) x, 14, 7: Quando brevis 
gelidae missa est toga tempore brumae? Argenti venit quando 
selibra mihi? x, 57: Argenti libram mittebas; facta selibra est, 
Sed piperis: tanti non emo, Sexte, piper. xi, 105: Mittebas 
libram, quadrantem, Garrice, mittis. Saltem semissem, Garrice 
solve mihi. xii, 36: Libras quatuor aut duas amico Algentemque 
togam brevemque laenam, Interdum aureolos manu crepantes— 
Quod nemo, nisi tu, Labulle mittis, Non es, crede mihi, bonus. vii, 
58 he complains that he has received such a quantity of worthless 
Saturnalia presents from Umbricius, that eight slaves had to carry 
them, and he concludes, line 11: 


quanto commodius nullo mihi ferre labore 
argenti potuit pondera quinque puer. 

The same kind of expression is found where purchases and be- 
quests are spoken of. Martial, ii, 44: Emi seu puerum togamve 
pom Seu tris, ut puto, quattuorve libras, etc. ii, 76: Argenti 
ibras Marcus tibi quinque reliquit. Cui nihil ipse dabas, hic tibi 
verba dedit. Vita Persii: scriptis . . . ad matrem codicillis 
Cornuto rogavit ut daret sestertia, ut quidam centum, ut alii volunt* 
et argenti facti pondo viginti. Silver plate of the weight of twenty 
pounds might be worth 100,000 sesterces, but only if its artistic 
merit was unusually great. Martial, iii, 62 :— l 


Centenis quod emis pueros et saepe ducenis, 
quod sub rege Numa condita vina bibis ; 

quod constat deciens tibi non spatiosa supellex, 
libra quod argenti milia quinque rapit 


haec animo magno credis te, Quinti, parare ? 

In fact, however, in all the above quoted passages silver and gold 
plate are meant, just as in xii, 66, 7: argentum atque aurum non 
simplex Delphica portat. The designation by the mere statement 
of the weight is to be explained by the fact that it was regularly 
engraved on the plate, and could be stated at once as its most 
obvious property. 

Numerous passages show that at the Saturnalia it was not really 

1 Cf. De donis saturnaliciis aureis e argenteis, Progr. Acad. Alb. Regimont., 1876, iii. 


W. Gilbert, Zu Martialis, in N. Jahrbb., 1882, p. 131f., has reached the same conclusions 
by tbe same arguments, without having seen my treatise, 
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unwrought silver or gold, but always plate, that was presented. 
Poor people gave larger or smaller silver spoons (Martial, viii, 33, 
3: quid tibi cum phiala, ligulam cum mittere possis, Mittere cum 
possis vel cochleare mihi; cf. the passage quoted below, viii, 71, 9; 
v, 8, 2: graciles lingulae; xiv, 120: lingula argentea) ; richer or 
more liberal people gave dishes and goblets (Horace, C., iv, 8, 1: 
Donarem pateras, etc. ; Martial, vii, 72, 4: tibi... December 
. . . lances ferat et scyphos avorum). It is shown most clearly by 
Martial, viii, 71 that silver plate is always to be understood when a 
certain weight of silver is mentioned. Here Martial laments that 
the Saturnalia presents of a certain Postumianus grow smaller from 
year to year; ten years before he had received four pounds of silver 
from him, soon after only about two, in the fifth year a pound of 
Septician silver. (This, which is also mentioned iv, 88, 5, evidently 
took its name from a manufacturer or dealer, like the Furnian, 
Clodian and Gratian vessels (Marquardt, Pri.*, 696, 1].) Martial 
continues :— 
Bessalem ad scutulam sexto pervenimus anno, 
post hunc in cotula rasa selibra data est. 
octavus ligulam misit sextante minorem, 
nonus acu levius vix cochleare tulit. 


Similarly, v, 19, 11 :— 
. Saturnaliciae ligulam misisse selibrae 
e lamnisve Tagi scripula tota decem, - 

luxuria est, tumidique vocant haec munera reges. 
I have written the second line according to Munro's emendation ; 
4 libra = 163:73 grams, 1o scripula = 11:37 grams. As at that 
time the value of gold was more than twelve times that of silver 
(Hultsch, Metrol., p. 238), a selibra of silver and ten scripula of gold 
were of about the same value. Embossed golden bowls were among 
the lottery prizes of the rich at the Saturnalia, Martial, xiv, 59; that 
the gold was sometimes extremely thin is shown by viii, 33. Cf. 
also CIL, viii, 1858 (Theveste) :— — datasque ? ajd Kapitol. arg. 
lib. clxx id est lances iiii . . . . . . [et au]ri lib. xiiii id est pihal(as 
(stc)} iii scypsos ii. 

L. PRICES OF SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 
(Vol. II, p. 217, 1. 33) 

Roman numerals denote the volumes of the CIL, arabic the numbers 
of the inscriptions ; where arabic numerals stand alone, the reference is 
to vol. vii; L = Lambaesis; W = Wilmanns, Exempla Inscriptionum. 

200 Sest. 2787 L. dec(urioni) coh. II Hisp.: 

400 — 3191 L. militi leg. 

— — 3006 L. — ex testam. suo fieri mo(num) den. c — — 
patrono. 
ix, 4017 Alba Fucens. — — fab. ex tes | HS CCCC. 


500 — 3572 L. filiae annorum XII. 
600 — x. 4929 Venafrum. — — ex testamento HS DC. 
800 — 3254 L. mil leg. III Aug. 


1 The lowest sums may be the prices of the tombstones usual in Africa (there called 
cupula, French caisson), see J. idt, Philol., xxvi, 1886, pp. 163-167. 
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1000 — 3334 L. D. m. s. L. Aelius L. f. Papi Macer Vix. ann. 
LX qui testamento monimentum sibi fieri jussit ex 
HS D n. quod ut fieret adjectis insuper HS D n. 
Octavia Saesula conjunx pia carissima faciendum 


curavit. 

—  — W. 1513 = Henzen, 6832. Roma. mil. nu(meri) 
stator. pr(aetorianorum). — fecer. heredes—ex den. 
CCL. 


2845 L. optio leg. III Aug. 

3001 L. centurio leg. III Aug. 

4332 L. vet. ex adjutore princ(ipis) leg. III Aug. 
2823 L. bf. leg. (beneficiarius legati). 

2896 L. A leg. III Aug. 

2981 L. adjutori. 

3109 L. conjugi — NN vet. 

xi, I, 2803 Volsinii. — ex testamento HS M. 

2815 L. sig(nifer) leg. III — — ex HS mille CC ga 
2877 L. centurio leg. III Aug. 

3016 L. vet. leg. IIT Aug. 

3654 L. — parenti monimentum ex HS mille ducentis 
n. ex praescripto ejus. 

— ? 4387 Seriana. — monumentum sibi — et conjugi — facien. 
dum locavit SS DVCC num. (HS M? CC nummis). 


Ln 


SEEN 
Veneers 


1600? — 3055 L. (vet.) ? leg. III Aug. ex HS (4) DC. 

2000 — 2783 L. imag(inifer) leg. III. Aug. 

—  —. 2817 L. centurio leg. III. 

— — 4180 L. maritus (conjugi). 

— | — 2886 L. optioni leg. III Aug. 

—  -— 4055 L. matri — it cot testamento legavit feoit ex 
HS fT n? 

—  — 2953 L. filiae virgini — quae vixit annis xii, etc. (pater 


centurio leg. III.). 

ix, 5809 Potentia. — — optio in | centuria hoc feri 
jussit | honoris pietatisque causa et C. Lucilio Sec- 
undo | patri et Lose | — ti matri et — e | aviae | 
ex HS M M praelegatis. 

—  — x, 3360 Puteoli. militi ex class. pr. Miseniens. 
2000—2500 — 3079 L. vet. leg. III — cum sibi in funus et 
monimentum HS II mil. erogari cavisset — flius et 
— liberta adjectis de suo HS D n.b.m.f. 

Eph. ep., v, 1255 Thibursicum. — Vaga — veterano 
— ex HS III m.n. 

ix, 4269 Amiternum (apparently for tbree persons). 
test. (fie)ri jussit HS M M M. 

x, 1327 Nola. uxori ex testamento HS M M M. 

X, 5753 Sora. — ex testamento HS TIT. 

x, 6186 Formiae. HS M M M. 

3400 ix, 1077 ager Compsinus. — ex testamento IIICCCC. 
3 Ia the index to CIL, p. 1118. erroneously given as 200,000 sest, 


8. I.e. ex qua summa ut idem opus post mortem suam perficeretur, item testamento 
suo caverat. Mommsen, 


3000 


[scd 

aaa 
-- 

ED 


| | | | 
t 


voL. n.) 


4000 
5000 


6000 


20000 


1111111 


| 
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3025 L. veteranus — sibi et — conjugi. 

81r Avita Bibba. A family grave—heredes ex HS 
V mil. n. faciundum curaverunt eo amplius solo a se 
comparato. 

2185 vicinia Theveste. — — HS n.V m. ejusdem memo- 
riae posuere sepulcrum incolumes parentes. 

ix, 707 Teanum Apulum. 

W. 1897. Nola. — aid. iterum IIvir quinq. Pompeis 
decurio adlectus ex veterib. Nola. — matri — vi 
decurioni Nola.— 

iii, 2, 5780. Abudiacum Raetiae (Epfach). — (decu)- 
rioni municipi (sine dubio Augustani Mommsen) — 
fila (sic) et heres patri sicud testamento praiceperat 
sestertis VI milibus faciendum curavit. 

8840 Ticlat. — decurioni allecto secundum voluntatem 
testamenti ejus ex HS VI milib. 

xii, 324 Narbonensis inter oram et Verdonem. filio 
— (parentes) commun(i) in(pensa) s(ua) HS VI. 
xiv, 1307 Ostia (piccolo monum. sepolcr.). HS n M. 
Fuit fortasse V M. 

vi, 3, 21458. Roma. — patrono ex testamento ejus 
HS TIT m.n. et ex suo amplius adjectis HS IT} CCCC 


m.n. 
3005 L, centurio. 

and more. vi, 1924. Roma. Diis manibus L. Tulli 
Diotimi viatoris qui consulibus et praetoribus apparuit 
posterisque ejus et Brittiae Festae uxori sanctissimae 
et pientissimae de HS X quam summam Diotimus 
impendi jussit Brittia Festa adjecta impensa con- 
summavit. 

vi, 10,027. Roma. (C. Suf)enas C.f. Pup. Niger]... 
ab Jano medio sibi et | Sufenatiae C. 1. Urbanae etc. 
ex testamento HS CCIOO | arbitratu | Arginnae C. 1. 
Veranae. 

vi, 2, 12,692 Ib. — ex testame. HS X. 

— — 13,087 Ib. — ex HS M n. 

x, 3749 Atella. — ex testamento HS &. 

xi, I, 217 Placentia. — factum ex testamento HS x 
x, 3888 Capua. — HS n. X M. 

CIL, i, 1199. Sinuessa. — — Ilvir patri. Bes 
2764 L. T. Flavio Maximo praef. leg. III Aug. 
heredes Juli Secundi quondam a leg. s.s. cui idem 
Maximus testamento suo monimentum sibi ex SS, 
-—, . 

xi nummum faciendum delegaverat. 

CIL, x, 4727 ager Falernus. — X M M. 

X, 3361. Neapolis. — — sibi et — uxori et libertis 
libertab. posterisque eorum t.f.c. ex HS CCIOOadjecit 
eo — conjunx HS IDD M M M CCC. 

vi, 2, 11,504 Roma, — ex testamento — HS XX. 
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— — vi, 3, 22107. Ib. — ex testamento X X. 

— — ix, 2365 Allifae. — (ex) testamento suo XR. 

— — 4731 Reate. — ex testamento ejus — de HS XX. 

— . — x, 2402 Puteoli (tit. mausolei rotundi). HS X X. 

— — X, 4795 Teanum Sidicinum. 

— — xi, I, 4009 Capena. — patrono — ex sestertiorum Xx 
quae eis reliquit ut curent fecerunt. 

24000 — 9109 Auzia. — mausoleum operae (sic) quadratorio 

secundum verba testamenti ejus super HS XVI quae 
dependi mandaverat additis de suo HS VTII n. (233 


A.D.). 

25000 — vi, 2, 14,215 Roma. — HS X X V (nisi pro X scriben- 
dum est C). 

26000 — 2851 L. — centurioni leg. III Aug. 


— — 4524 Zarai (Zraia), family grave of a veteran. — — 
expensa ex xx n. 

20-30000 — ? Thibursicum Bure. Aedem quam NN . . . . uxoris 
suae SS xx mil. n. ex t. (f. debuit) multiplicata pecunia 
excoluit et omni re per(fecit). 

$0000 — 2841 L. — princ. leg. III Aug. — heredes ejus patrono 
b.m.f. nam mesolaeum Romae in praedis suis ex HS 
L m.n. factum est. 

— — W. 1298. Coazzo prope Romam in via Nomentana. 
trib. mil. leg. III Cyrenaicae scrib. q. vi primo harispic. 
maximo testamento fieri jussit sibi et fratri suo HS 
L m.n. arbitratu heredum. 

— — xiv, 480 Ostia v. 5: — heres 

Quinquaginta meis milibus, ut volui, 
Hanc aedem posuit struxidque novissima templa, etc. 


63000 — 2224 Mascula (Numidia). — — a leg. III Aug. — — 
se vivo cum liberis ex HS LXIII n. 

80000 — 21 Leptis. — — (monumentum) quod opere Signino 
pater — — fecerat sibi posterisque suis — — (res- 
tit)uit et a fundamento erexit HS Lxxx milib. n. 

100000 — vi, 2,176 Roma. (sacerdoti) pontifici? Laurentium 


-Lavinatium — ex testamento suo monum(enti sump- 
tum) de HS C mil. n. erogari praecepi(t). 
— —  vi,2, 14,706 Roma. —at the end : ex m. SS c (Momm- 
sen: ex m(andatu] s[estertiis] C.). i 
— — x, p. 979 Casinum. NN. quae testamento dedit 
coloniae Minturnensi HS C et municipio Casini C ita 
ut VII Idus Mart. natali suo quotannis crustulum et 
mulsum detur, ex testamento fieri jussit HS C. (The 
name of the person who erected it is absent.) 
— — xiv, 367 Ostia. — seviro Augustati negotiatori ex 
Hispania citeriore et — uxori ex testamento ita uti 
caverat factum HS C. 
192000 — Plutarch, Cato min., C. 11: éuwaddorepow boter À 
~irocopuwrepow éveykety Thy  avpidopar—prjuaros ferrov 
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Néwy Oacíiuv dxd radavrwy éxtw Karacxevacbévros iv ry 
Alvlay d-yopg. 
200000 —  Bdl, 1885, p. 72, Roma. — mil. cohor. vi pret., etc. 
— milit. l. i adjutrice — NN, etc. (four names) et 
omnes comanipuli sui de re ipsius b.m.f. ex den. L 
milibus. 
Uncertain. 2451 Saltus Aurasius (Numidia). — mausoleum ex HS 
. xii n. 
—— 10,81 Macomades. — sumptus erogatus — x — x 
(10,000 denarii? Index, p. 1,118). 
—— 10,970 Fezzan. — sumptos — in numo den. follis m. 
— — praeter cibaria sol(ita) — —. 

There are also some statements as to cost on some Syrian sepul- 
chral monuments, probably all of the fourth century A.D. 

Lebas et Waddington, Voy. archéol. en Asie mineure. Syrie, 
Section III Royaume Nabatéen. VIII Salkhad 1999. Monument 
of two centurtones ordinarii 345 A.D.— dvnddOnoav (Snvaplwy) cy 
u(vpáðes). Ce tombeau devait être un édifice considérable, pro- 
bablement une de ces tours carrées, comme il en existe encore beau- 
coup dans les ruines du Haourán. 

Ib. 2000—7à» rá$o» drfyepar [dvidwoay éxvr]k pupiddas xiMas. 

Ib. 2036. Mothana. Monument of a woman of Rotomagus, 
which her husband erected d»aXócas Oyrápua pi[pia] werraxurxÜua. 
342 A.D. 

Ib. 2037 — actuaries vexillationis Mofavôv. ['Avjr\woa Opaxuas] 
u(uplas] xXMas Zópovs. 350 A.D. 

Ib. 2053. Meschquouq.  Eírvxoós éxobou$0» 6 ripyos. : 

Veteranus ex ordinario qui stipendia meruit in Mesopotamia. 

Zovávıos olxodéu0s. "Hrovs øp (Bostra era 245 = 350 A.D.) 
'AreAó0[(»] den. ópia. 

To all appearance the sums here, with the exception of 2037, are 
given in denarii of Diocletian. According to the latest investigation 
of Hultsch (Der Denar Diocletians, in N. Jahrbb. f. Philol., 1880, p. 
27 f., and Metrol.*, p. 333) 36,000 of them go to the pound of gold, 
t.e. they are equivalent to -2981 d. or 3:133 centimes. The reduction 
of the sums to English money therefore gives :— 


No. 1999. 130,000 den. of Diocl. = c. {161 ros. 
» 2000. 71,000 i $3 = C. £88 4s. 
» 2036. 15,000 ii i = C. £18 135. 
» 2053- 10,000 » Yi = C. £12 8s. 


The value of the Syrian drachmae (2037) has not yet been deter- 
mined.  Hultsch, Metrol.?, 338, 1: ‘ At the lowest these drachmae 
high equal to those of Diocletian, possibly they were somewhat 

igher ’. 

The price of a piece of ground bought for the erection of a monu- 
ment is mentioned in CIL, vi, 3, 23,851—(emerunt) locum HS C; 
further Wilmanns, 2573 = Marini, Atti, ii, p. 712 (Roma): 
LVCRINAE IVCVNDAE | P. LUCRINVS P. L. THALAMVS 
A. CORINTHIS FABER | LOC. ENP. EST des. C M. ARGENT | 
SIBI. ET. SV. POS. T 
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I am indcbted to Prof. Hultsch for the following communication: 


‘ The rendering of M by minutulus is I think open to serious objec- 
tion; I explain it as a numeral, reserving the inquiry whether this 
letter occurs elsewhere combined with the ideogram for C. The 
price of the piece of land would then amount to :— 

* (4,500if the argenteus is reckoned at its nominal value of 4X of 
the aureus of Caracalla (Metrol.* 323 ff.) or at 
. £2,545 at the metallic value of the argenteus under this emperor, 
or at 

'£[1,762 ar its metallic value under Elagabalus, 

* Thelater the period assigned to the inscription, the lower will the 
value have to be reckoned ; but I do not think one would in any case 
have to put it as low as {500, still less {170 as might be reckoned 
from the passage cited from my Metrologie, but I suppose one might 
stop at the X of the Diocletianic system (i.e. 345 of the aureus : Der 
Denar Diocletians, p. 28). At that rate the argenteus = 1:79 d. 
and the price of the ground at about /750.' 

According to the two inscriptions from Narbo, CIL, xii, 4354— 
inlatis arcae seviror. ob locum at tuitionem statuae HS n. un l.d.d. 
WII viror. and 4397—inlatis arcae [1111] viror. ob tuitionem statuae 
HS n. M l.d.d.d. liu viror., there seem to have been paid 3000 sest. 
for the ground in the first case. 


LI. LATRINES IN ROME. 
(Vol. II, p. 224 ff.) 


PERHAPS the ancient Italian towns excelled the modern in nothing 
more than in their sanitary arrangements.! Latrines (amphorae 
in angiportis) are mentioned in Rome as early as the speech of Titius 
for the Lex Fannia 593 = x61 B.c.; Macrob. Sat. ni, 16, 15; cf. 
Lucret., iv, 1026; Martial, xii, 48; 77, 9 (sellae Patroclianae) ; 
Schol. Juv., 3, 38; Cujac., Obs., xxiii, 34; SIRE, s.v. Dolium, 
Latrina, Lavatio; Jordan, Topographie, i, 445 f. Beside the lat- 
rines erected by private enterprise, there were, it seems, public 
ones as early as Tiberius, Sueton., Tiber., c. 58; cf. Preller, Reg., 
234; certainly under Nero, Sueton., Vit. Lucans, ed. Roth, 299, 27. 
One such appears to have been discovered near the castra Praetoria. 
Bulletino munictp., 1878, p. 243, pl. ii, 3. We do not know which 
kind of convenience was provided by the conclavia, which, according 
to Martial, v, 44,6; xi, 77, were evidently much frequented. Rod- 
bertus points out (in Hildebrand's Jahrb. f. Nationalókonomie, v, 
1865, pp. 309-314, n. 81) that Vespasian taxed the private latrine 
industry (sale of excreta to gardeners, etc.). Similar arrangements 
may be assumed at least in the cities of Italy, as they existed at 
Pompeii; cf. Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji*, p. 72 (public closet in the 


difficultés et TE u'il n’éprouvat dans son projet. Ii fallut faire venir des 
Napolitains pour établir de force des latrines '. 

Auction of tbe contents of the latrines at Bassora under tbe Khalifp : Kremer, Cud- 
fwrgesch. 4. Orionis, u, 332. M H 
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forum civile), 133 (in the building of Eumachia), 201, 233-235 (in 
the older, newer and central baths), in the great theatre 162. Cf. 
Michaelis, Arch. Anz., 1860, 115 f. ; Jordan, Topogr., ii, 169. The 
Aurelian wall, restored by Honorius in 403, had, according to the 
description of the monk of Einsiedeln, 116 privies in it (necessariae 
cxvi), tbid., 158, 580. 

That in addition to the sewers, carts were used for removing 
excreta from the latrines is not (as Póhlmann, loc. cit., p. 131 re- 
marks) to be inferred from the passage in the lex Julia »wnicipalis 
in which an exception is made from the prohibition to drive vehicles 
by day, in favour of ' plostra stercoris exportandei causa ', for un- 
doubtedly these carts that were driven through the city by day were 
not used for cleaning out the latrines, but for removing filth from 
the streets. The former object was effected by means of the cloacae, 
and ' the juridical sources prove the great extent of the private 
drains, by means of which the latrines of the houscs were emptied 
into the public sewers'. The latter were continuously and abun- 
dantly flushed, so that in the imperial age Rome possessed a most 
efficient system of sewerage. Frontinus comments on the extra- 
ordinary improvement in the cleanliness of the city and purity of 
the air which Rome owed to the application of the surplus water 
from the aqueducts to the flushing of the drains. Besides Rome, 
we know of several cities in which a sewerage system was carried 
out, and there can be no doubt that it was not uncommon (Póhl- 
mann, pp. 123-126). This conclusion is further supported by the 
following passages. Columella, De cult. hortor., 81 sq.: Pabula nec 
pigeat fesso praebere novali Immundis quaecunque vomit latrina 
cloacis. Galen, ed. K., xvi, 360: df uérro« puddrresOat row ¿xl rots 
xhros dépa da roós Óxeroós, Gs. rà wodda Toós &xoxárovs éxxaÜalporras 
eis rovs xfjrovs, kal Tl» peyadny dvowdlay. 


LII. CIVITATES MUNDI. 
(Vol. II, p. 232, l. ro.) 


THE following notice following a list of the provinces of the empire 
in a Paris MS. of the ninth century, has not yet been satisfactorily 


explained: S[unt in] hoc mundo civitates VDCXXVII (Mommsen, 
Die Stádiezahl des römischen Reichs, in Hermes, xxi, 1886, p. 491). 
K. J. Neumann's attempt (Civitates mundi, in Hermes, xxii, p. 160) 
to connect this sum with the figures of the Anonymus Ravennas 
is mistaken, as Kubitschek (Civitates mundi, ibid., p. 465 ff.) remarks, 
who seeks the source of the statement in Ptolemy's Geography. 
Here he counts ‘ rather less than 5675 ’ names of cities and tribes. 
It may be added that the number 5627 will not be found too great 
even for the cities of the Roman empire, if one considers the 
facts that in the political handbook (Append. v. p, 22) used by 
Josephus, 500 cities were assigned to Asia and 1200 to Gaul; also 
that a similar work, or indeed the same, may be the source of the 
statement in Aelian that there were 1197 cities in Italy (Var. Hist., 
ix, I6: xal ðn sróNeis Geynocar riv 'IraMas radar érrà xal éverijxorra xal 
éxardv wpds rats x:Macs) ; and further that Ptolemy speaks of 248 
cities in Tarraconensis'and 324 in the African provinces (vol. ii, pp. 
232 and 237). 
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LIII. MARBLE AND BRONZE AS MATERIALS FOR STATUES. 
(Vol. II, p. 319 f.) 


ACCORDING to the investigation by Max Fraenkel, De verbis potiori- 
bus, quibus opera statuaria Graeci notabant (Berlin 1873), &yaXua 
generally signifies a marble statue and ávópiís one of bronze, hence 
a mention of the material is only quite exceptionally added, as 
dydApare pappaplyyw CIG, ii, 3085 (Teos) ; on the other hand dvdpdrra 
papuápwop» CIG, ii, 2384 in an inscription from Paros, where 
also dydpidyres were exceptionally of marble (p. 34 sq). Eixw» 
is used both of statues and paintings, in the former case as an equiva- 
lent of á»6pus, Fraenkel, p. 37; of busts or herms, e.g. Lebas- 
Waddington, ii, 194 c, 1. 3 (elxw» est un buste en forme de Hermès) ; 
elxwy čvorħos a bronze medallion in relief; of paintings, exo» 
yparrh re^ela a full-length portrait, eixàw yparrh év &xd\w Or Evoros, 
a half-length portrait. Where eixóvis used of sculptures the material 
is generally mentioned, and, except in Paros, it is almost always 
bronze (Fraenkel, p. 34). 

That in Greece bronze was practically always the material for 
honorary statues is shown for the earlier period by the expression 
xaxov Twà orca Or draÜ8civou, and by the passages cited by 
Fraenkel, p. 32, from Aristotle and Anthol. Pal., ii, 727 : €rperé 
pay xpua Q év dydd\uare 1:6! él yax Toüror rots A\Aots elxeXor éorduervat, 
and for the later period especially the Rhodian oration of Dio of 
Prusa, Or., 31, p. 313 M., 340, 343 (of Athens, Byzantium, Lacedae- 
mon, Mytilene) : 4AX' 8uws bray déty tiva oroat xaXkoür lorácc x.T.À., 
344 S., 346 (Athens) That in Rome also in the earlier period 
pss Statues were generally of bronze is shown by a passage of 

ucilius (frag. ed. L. Mueller, xv, 2): ut pueri infantes credunt 
signa omnia ahena Vivere et esse homines. Augustus ordered that 
the erection of a bronze statue should accompany the honour of a 
triumph, Mommsen, S/R, i*, 436 f.! Horace, Sat., ii, 3, 183: Laetus 
ut in circo spatiere et aeneus ut stes. Ata later date bronze re- 
mained the usual material for honorary statues. Apuleius, Florida, 
iii, 165: Quid igitur superest ad statuae meae honorem, nisi aeris 
pretium, artificis ministerium ? quae mihi ne in mediocribus un- 
quam civitatibus defuere, ne ut Carthagine desint, etc. Ammianus 
Marc., xiv, 6, 8: Ex his quidam aeternitati se commendari posse 
per statuas existimantes eas ardenter adfectant quasi plus praemii 
ex figmentis aeriis sensu carentibus adepturi quam ex conscientia 
honeste recte factorum: eas auro curant imbracteari, etc. The 
Breviarium of Zacharias mentions in Rome only the 3785 aenea 
simulacra regum et ducum. Jordan, Topographie, ii, 576. 

From the beginning of the empire, especially from the time when 
the Carrara quarries began to be used for sculpture, marble was used 
for statues of all kinds. The various kinds of marble, as of bronze, 
differed of course in price (see vol. ii, p. 297). When both bronze 
and marble statues of the same person were erected (see vol. ii, p. 
291), probably, when executed in the usual style, both cost about 


3 Cf. Vit. Alexandri Severi, c. 28: exemplo Augusti qui summorum virorum statuas 
in foro suo [e marmore] collocavit additis gestis. The words in brackets must be a gloss. 
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the same price and were equally esteemed. This was the case in 
Rome, where Claudius e.g. among the honours decreed him only 
accepted a bust of silver and two statues in bronze and marble 
(Dio, Ix, 5); and we find the same thing in the provinces (cf. the 
Langres will vol. ii, p. 297, and the inscription of Teos, CIG, 
3085: elkóm xak) xal dydApart uapuapiro xal elków xpvog). At 
the present day statues of bronze and marble can be made at 
about the same prices. As I am informed by my friend Prof. R. 
Siemering, the prices at Berlin for a statue 6 ft. high were in 1870 
as follows: bronze £42, Tirolese marble £35, Carrara marble, second 
uality, £35, first quality {66-73 (if very clear, as much as /82). 
he carriage of the Tirolese marble to Berlin costs about /12. 

The frequency of marble honorary statues, especially in the 
municipia, and sepulchral statues of the same material is shown by 
the extremely abundant remains of them. The material, as has 
been said above, is comparatively seldom mentioned in inscriptions. 
Statuas . . . aenearum, CIL, xii, 2231 (Gratianopolis) ; st. aereae 
duae, CIL, ii, 1459 sq. (Ostippo, Baetica) ; st. aerea cum basi mar- 
morea, 105 A.D., CIL, vii, 875 (Aquileia) ; st. marmorea, BdI, 1886, 
p. 250 (Castel di Sangro) ; CIL, ii, 4020 (Tarraconensis) ; st. mar- 
morea equestris, CIL, ii, 1972 (Malaca) ; st. marmorea, CIL, v, 1, 
2174 (Altinum). 

As a rule only statues of emperors (besides those of deities) were 
made of silver and gold (Preller, Rom. M ythol., i*, 239, 2; Sueton., 
Vespas., c. 23; Dio, lxxviii, 12 ; Victor, Caess., 40, 28) ; but there 
are exceptions, e.g. Pliny, Epp., iv, 7, 1 (vol. ii, p. 296, l. 27), and 
CIL, iii, 2, 6308 (Moesia superior, Semendria) :—ab ord]ine in se 
conlatam statuam arg. ex p. lib. xl; CIL, xi, 1, 364 (Arimini) :— 
sign. arg. vi et imagine(m) ex auri p. ii, etc. ; ib., xii, 5864: posito 
simulacro Viennae argenteo HS n. CCCIOOO CCCIOOO (200,000 
sest.); Eph. ep., vii, n. 426 (Hippo Regius): statuam argenteam 
ex HS LICCCXXXV tribus libel(lis), sing(ula), terr(uncio) et aeris 
quad(rante) (51,335 yy sest.) ; Eph. ep., v, 756 (Lambaesi): (st)a- 
tuncula argen[tea adjecta] Mercuri ex HS m. Elxsves xpvcat 
(Fraenkel, p. 34) are with the exception of statues of emperors and 
deities) probably as a rule éwíxpvso. | 


. LIV. PRICES oF STATUES. 
(Vol. II, p. 319 £.) 

THE earliest of the Greek notices of the prices of statues known to 
me is the fragment of an Attic inscription, CJA, 318, 319, mentioned 
by U. Köhler in AdI, 1865, p. 325, if his view is correct that it refers 
to the same object as the fragment on p. 315 s. with the date OI. 
89, 4 — 421 B.C. The former inscription specifies the costs for 
material, work and erection of two statues (dydAuare, but probably 
of bronze), together with all that belonged to them, as scaffolding 
and pedestals. The total amount is 5 talents 3310 drachmae — 
sree 5s. A talent (= 26-20 kil.) of copper cost in this case 35 

rachmae = {1 6s. 11d; a talent of tin 230 dr. = {8 17s.! For 


1 Tn 1870 an equal weight of Paschkoff copper cost £3 ss. to £3 14s., of Swedish copper 
£2 1s. 6d., of Banca tin £3 15s. 6d. to £4. 
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a decoration, apparently consisting of leaves (&»0euov) beneath or 
upon the shield (i[3d]? rh» dorida) of one of the two figures rà 
talent 234 minae = 49:4 kil. of tin were employed. A compari 
with the ancient prices immediately to be quoted, shows at least 
that these statues were colossal, and perhaps that the material and 
artistic execution were especially costly. 

In the account of the cost of the frieze of the Erechtheum in Ol. 
93 (Bóckh, Staatshaushalt, i*, 150, cf. Lowy, Inschr. griech. Bildhauer, 
p. 356 f.) the sum for a single figure without accessories is 60 dr. = 
£2 6s. 2d., for a man on horseback 120 dr., for a chariot with two 
horses and a youth 24 dr., for a woman with a child 80 dr. The 
figures are 2 ft. high, very finely worked in front, but left flat behind, 
The low price makes it certain that only the work and not the 
material is included. 

Diogenes is reported to have said (Diog. La., vi, 2, 35; Schol. 
Pind., Nem., 6) that the most precious things are sold for the lowest 

ices and vice versa; a Statue for 3000 drachmae ({115) and a 
peck of meal for two small copper coins. Of course an hon 
statue is meant. An express confirmation is afforded by the in- 
scription CIA, ii, 251 (307-301 B.C): orfoa TÓe ouo» elxiva 
xaAxfjv év Bufsasriy 'AoxAnwiddou dà rpurxeAlwy Spaxnaw. Cf. the Cnidian 
inscription (of about the Christian era) in Newton, Discoveries, p. 
763, n. 49: édecOat 0? kai dvipa Boris dwodetduevos wapa ro? é» ápxa 
ageoripes (president of the Bovds) >y¢ (3500 dr.). rap éxuiAear Tas 
elxévos ras dvacráctos iv rdyer roynoeicra. So when the citizens of Oreus 
in Euboea promised to erect a bronze image (xadxiw eixóra, un- 
doubtedly a statue) of Demosthenés, if he would release them 
from their debt of a talent (6000 dr.; Aeschin., In Ctesiphont., p. 
495 9q.; Kohler, Ges. Schr., vi, 346), they would have saved haif 
the sum they owed.  . 

When Dio of Prusa in his Rhodian oration, in which only honorary 
statues of bronze are dealt with (cf. 286 above), says that they 
can be erected for 1000 or even for 500 drachmae (Dio, Or., xxxi, 

. 597 R.), the statement is fully confirmed by the records on the 
es of statues. For probably Dio did not reckon by Attic drack- 
mae (in which the two prices would correspond to /38 ros. and 
£19 5s.), but by denarial drachmae (Hultsch, Metrol.*, 250—253), 
and meant prices of 4000 and 2000 sesterces (/42 12s. and {21 6s.), 
the latter of which occurs sometimes. The great difference between 
these prices and that mentioned by Diogenes is no doubt to be 
explained not by a rise in the value of money, but chiefly by the 
mechanical execution of the ordinary decorative and honorary statues 
turned out under the empire. Also some estimates in an account 
of the expenditure on certain spectacles at Aphrodisias (CIG, ii, 
2758) agree with the other notices of the imperial age. Here we find 
twice dyspdvros—dny. a, and once dyaduaroroois—tyr. [a.] e. 
oe den. = 4000 sest., 1500 = 6000). Similarly in the inscription 
rom Philadelphia in Lydia, Lebas-Waddington, 648 = CIG, 3422 
(see vol. ii, p. 229) :— ——$v^ais éxrà rais dcraxvlacs rods avdparyrat 
wpós Snvdpia xea. In general agreement with these facts are 
the statements thatequestrian statues could be delivered for 6000 
sest. (Ephem. epigr., vii, n. 247 [Africa procons., 196 A.D.] statuas 
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equestres (dua]s ex HS RTI n.—posuit), and portrait herms for 400. 
At the Leonidea at Sparta, the victors received by a foundation of 
C. Julius Agesilaus, about the time of Nero, 100 drachmae each for 
such herms (op. cit., ii, 194 c, l. 3 : xal els eikóra Nap avorres Y p.). 

Prices under 2000 sest. must refer to statuettes, even when it is 
not expressly stated. 

100 sest. CIL, iii, 633 (catalogue of temple gifts at Philippi) : 
— — tabula picta Olympum den. xv, sigillum marmurium Liberi 
den. xxv. 

Homolle, Bull. de corr. Hellén., v, 1881, p. 468 (Delos) : — — rapa 
Zapmnbóros Eyakua ry Away AAI' (middle of the third cent. 
B.C., Lówy, Inschr. griech. Bildh., no. 530). 

CIL, vii, 180 (on the basis of a very elegant, small figure of Mars, 
found near Lincoln, from the lettering probably of the second cent.) : 
Deo Mar(ti) et nu(mini)b(us) ? Aug(usti) Col(l)asuni Bruccius et 
Caratius de suo donarunt ad sester(tios) numos) c(entum). Celatus 
aerarius fecit et aeramenti libr(am) donavit factam den. iii. 

248 sest. CIL, ii, 1163 (Hispalis, basis marmorea parva): 
Genium Baetis, sig(num aereum L. Julius . . . .. de salario suo 
annuo ex denariis lxii cum base d.d.d. 

400 sest. BdI, 1882, p. 38 (Rome): — — 4 de suo dedit mani- 
pularibus suis in genium centuriae suae ponendum HS CCCC n., 
ad quam summam adjecit 4 ejus HS CCC n eisdem qui mensam 
aeream et protectum fecerunt (118 A.D.). 

1100 (1200 ?) sest. CIL, ii, 2006 (Nescania, Baetica): Genio 
municipi Nescaniensis L. Postumius Stico Nescaniensis signum 
cairae (ex aere) pecunia sua ex HS M n. fieri et Nescaniae in foro 
poni jussit ; quot donum ut consummari posset, M. Cornelius Niger 

esc(aniensis) h(eres) ejus adjectis de suo ad impensas operis HS 
C. n. (CC n?) dedicavit. 

1300 sest. Ephem. ep., vii, n. 242 (Africa procons.) : Minervae 
Aug. sacr. — statuam ex HS DCCCC n. adjectis a se HS CCCC n.d.d. 
faciend. cur. 

1500 sest.? CIL, xii, 3058 (Nemausus):? signa... . Isis] 
ex [HS ... .]—Serapis Vestae Dianae Somni (Dianaes omnia 
mavult Mommsen) [ex]—HS n. vi (numero sex milibus). 

In the following records of prices from 2000 sest. upwards I put 
those in square brackets in which the monument is not expressly 
called a statue. It remains doubtful whether the price of the 

estal is as a rule included in the figures. Express mention of 
t (as above, 248 sest., and CIL, viii, 8310 : statuam cum basi; Eph. 
ep., vii, 757: statuas cum basibus, etc.) is not frequent. But con- 
sidering that a very large pedestal only cost 400 sest. (Eph. ep., vii, 
792, p. 290), and consequently an ordinary one about 300,' the 
difference arising from the addition and subtraction of this sum is 
"id considerable. (An ava for 1000 sest., Eph. ep., v, p. 452, 
931). 
2000—3000 sest. ({21 6s. to £31 19s.). 
CIL, viii, 1401 (Thignica) : statuam quam pater eorum ex HS ii 


1 As the erection of a statue for 3200 sest. is twice enjoined in wills (CIL, ij, 3150, 
vill, 924) it may plausibly be supposed that 200 sest. were for the pedestal. 


R.L.M, y 
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suo et liberorum suorum nomine promiserat, ampliata pecunias 
suit. 

Eph. ep., v, p. 281, n. 289 (Zama regia) : Plutoni—ob (hono)rem 
flam. ampliata HS [YT mil. taxatione summa (the sum estimated for 
him) honoraria statuas duas posuit. 

(1b., n. 1218 (prov. procons.) : (ob honorem) flamoni (ex summa) 
honoraria SS II m.n. (promis)erat multiplicata pec(unia) d.d.] 

[Ib., n. 823 (Zattara) :—imp. Caesari M. Aurelio Antonino Aug. 
(Caracalla) res publica ex decreto et collatione [decur.]ex SS IICCCC 
n. fecerunt.) = 

[Zb., vii, n. 207 (prov. procons.) :—ex HS II m. DCXXXII n. 
promisisset, adjecta am(plius a) se pecunio fecit.] 

CIL, ii, 1359 (Arunda, Baetica): L. Junio L. f. Quir. Juniano 
II vir. ii, qui testamento suo caverat, sepulcrum sibi fieri ad den. 
M CC. Et voluntati patroni cum obtemperaturus esset L. Julius 
Auctinus lib. et heres ejus, petitus ab ordine Arund., ut potius 
statuas tam Juniani quam (filii) ejus Galli in foro poneret, quam- 
(qua)m sumptu majore adgravari (se sensit, h)onestum et neces- 
sarium (duxit, vo)luntati ordinis obsecun(dando pare)re. Each of 
the two statues therefore cost more than 2400 sest. 

3000—4000 sest. (£31 19s. to £42 125s.). 

CIL, viii, 4601 = R., Inscr. l'Alg. (Diana): — — duumvir 
sign. quod ii mil. n. promiser., adjectis HSYn. sua . fecit. etc. 

(Ib., 2527 = R. 62 (Lambaesis): genio leg. III Aug. p.v. pro 
salute impp. (Severi et Caracallae) NN signifer ex HS mil. h. de suo 
posuit.] 

(CIL, ii, 1934 (Lacippo? [(Alechipe] Baetica): Fortunae Aug. 
sacrum. C. Marcius December ob honorem seviratus sui ex dem. 
DCCL, remissis sibi ab ordine den. D, de sua pecunia d. d. The sum 
remitted was the legal entrance-fee; 750 den. = 3000 sest.]} 

CIL, viii, 8318 = R. 2529 (Cuicul) : Imp. Caes. M. Aurelio An- 
tonino Aug. (169 A.D.) — — NN. equo (p. ab i)mp. exornatus, etc. 
— statuam quam ex [TT n. ex liberalitate sua promisit, ampliata 
pecunia in basilica Julia quam a solo pecunia sua exstruxit, posuit 
idemque dedicavit. 

Ib., 8319 — R. 2530 (ibid): Divo Vero fratri Caes. M. Aureli 
Anto(nini), etc., as above. 

Eph. ep. vii, n. 237 (Vallis, prov. proc.) : Serapi Áug. sacrum pro 
salute M. Aureli Commodi — statuam quam — ex III mil. n. 
promisit, (amp)liata pecunia fecit. 

CIL, viii, 924 (civit. Zuccharitana) : NN — qui septimo quoque 
anno statuam sibi poni ex HS ITI CCn.— jussit. See vol. ii, P. 297. 

Eph. ep., vii, n. 792 (Sigus, in basi calcarea praegrandi): Balid- 
dirs Aug. sancti patrii dei statuam quam NN ob honorem fl. perpetui 
ex SS I1CC n. summae honorariae ejus honoris pollicitus est, adjectis 
at ea quantitate (sic) ex sua liberalitate M n. et at basem CCCC 1., 
ex [TT DC n. posuit idemque dedicavit. 

Eph. ep., v, n. 683 (Thamugadi): Victoriae Aug. sacrum NN 
gedil. p. i. d. inlata r. p. legitima aedilitatis statuam quam ex HS 
ITI n. pollicitus fuerat, ex HS ITI DCCCC posuit id. dedic. d. d. 
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4000—5000 Sest. (£42 12s. to £53 5s). 

(CIL, ix, 2553 = IRN, 5166 (Fagifulae): T. Aelio 
Antonino Aug. Pio — — NN. ob honor. quinquen. de HS IIII m. 
n. ex d. d. cujus dedicat. epulum dcdit etc. (140 A.D.).] 

[CIL, viii, 4582 = R., 1719 (Diana): Victoriae Augustorum 
sac. — ex testamento NN. fl. p. p. ex HS FIT} m. n] 

Ib., 1548 = Guérin, Voyage dans la régence de Tunis, ii, p. 145, 
n. 371 (Agbia) 1. 7: Prosalute imp. Antonini Aug. Pii — patronus 
— statuam genii curiae ex HS 1111 m. n. in curia posuit etc. 

CIL, ii, 1936 (Lacippo? Baetica): C. Marcio Cephaloni res p. 
ex X M, quos caverat ob honorem flamoni, perceptis ab heredib, 
ponendam decrevit etc. 

Ibid., 1425, cf. Add., p. 701 (Sabora, Baetica) : Victoriam Aug, 
NN. testamento fieri ponique jussit ex HS IIII. Huic dono NN 
her(es) XX (i.e. vigesimam) non deduxit et? alia? HS VI de? 
suo ? dedit ? 

(Ib., viii, 4193 = R. 1446 (Verecunda): Genio populi NN ob 
honorem fl. pp. additis ad leg. summam HS TI n.ex HS TV rn. (ut) 
pollicitus fuerat, NN et NN faciendum dedicandumqu. cura.] 

(Eph. ep., v, n. 757 (Lambaesis) : Minerv. Aug. sacr. — ob honor. 
ien perpet. — ex HS [ITI milib. n. ampliata pecun. praeter 

ift] s. p.] 

CIL, x, 6465 (Setia) : ob quem (hon. quod in] statuam contuler- 
unt, donavit SS IIII m. n. etc. 

[Ib., xii, 1159 (Carpentorate): Genio coloniae NN et NN in hoc 
opus IIIIIIviris HS n. IIIT mil. d. s. p. d] 

Ib., viii, 4196 = R. 1428 (Verecunda) : J.O.M. conservatori imp. 
Caes. (Caracallae, p. 212 A.D.) — NN. fl. pp. ob honore(m) flamoni 

etui — quod ex HS TIT n. promiserat ampliata summa facien- 
dam dedicandamque curavit. 

Ib., 4197 = R., 1429 (ibidem): Junoni Concordiae Augustae etc. 
— quod NN. — ex HS IIII (n.) promiserat — frater et — filius ejus 
ampliata summa faciend. dedicandamque curaverunt. 

Ib., 4583 — R., 1727 (Diana) : (V)ictoriae Parthic. (i)mpp. Caesa- 
rum (Severi et Caracallae) — NN. aed. duumviru ob honorem 
duumviratus quam ex ITITI mil. n. pollicitus (er)at, ampliata pecunia 
— dedit idemque dedicavit (198 A.D.). 

Ib., viii, 76 (Biniana), cf. Archdol. Ztg., 1872, N.F., iv, 104: Imp. 
Caes. M. Aurelio Commodo Antonino Felici Aug. etc. (186 A.D.) 
NN. flam. perp. super legitima honoris flam(onii) perpet. sui et HS 
duo milia nummorum patris ejus, decreto ordinis trans(l)ata, adjecta 
amplius pecunia fecit. ' The flamen has to pay 2000 sest. into the 
treasury of the city for taking over his flaminate, and an equal sum 
for that of his father, but the senate permits him to erect a statue 
instead, and he adds voluntarily to the sum.  Translata (referring 
to the changed application of the payment) stands in apposition 
to legitima and duo miha. Mommsen. 

Eph. epigr., vii, n. 381 (Lambaesis) : Fortunae Aug. sacr. — pro- 
missa statua ex HS III m. n. ampliata pecunia fecit. 

CIL, viii, 8300 (Cuicul) : Concordiae Augustor. NN aed. statuam 
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quam ob honorem aed. super legitim. ex HS ITTY mil. num. polli- 
citus est, ampliata pec. anno suo posuit dedicavit. 

(Mommsen, Inscr. Helv., 144 = Orelli, 350 sq. (Eburodunum) : 
ex HS n. IIII — heres — (p)onend. cura(vit et) dedic. adjectis HS 
n. CC ad. .] 

Eph. ep., v, n. 822 (Zattara) : — anno suo statuam ex SS ÍTI mil. 
n. fecit amplius adjectis a seSS M CC n. etc. 

(CIL, viii, 4235 — R., 1451 (Verecunda) : — ob honorem aug(ura- 
tus) ex HS TITICCCC n. ut pollicitus est, sua pecunia fecit. d. d.] 

(Ib., 2341 = R., 1531 (Thamugadi) : NN i vir q. desig. inlata 
reipublicae sum. leg. IIvir. promissis HS IIII ex HS 1IIID n. 
posuit idemq. dedic. dec. d.] 

5000—6000 sest. (£53 5s. to {63 17s. 6d.). 

Ib., viii, 1400 (Thignica) : Mercurio Aug. sacrum NN — cum 
statuam ex HS promisisset, adjecta pecunia . . . . ex HS V 
mil. posuit idemque dedicavit. 

Ib., viii, 2350 = R., 1529 (Thamugadi): (S)oli Aug. sacr. NN. 
Augus(ta)lis conlato (in) se a sanctissi(m)o ordine ho(no)re ornamen- 
(tor)um decurio(nat)us statuam, (qua)m ex HS pro(misi)t, ex 
HS V posu(it), (id)emque d.d.d. 

Ib., 2362 = R., 1492 (Thamugadi) : Imp. Caes. — Antonino Aug. 
Pio pP NN ob honorem qq. inlatis (sic) rp. summa honoraria, ex 
HS V n. posuit idemque ded. d. d. 

[[b., 2711 = R., 73 (Lambaesis): M. Aurelio An(toni)no (i.e. 
Caracallae( NN. — ob honorem flamoni perpetui in se conlati polli- 
citus ex HS V n. ampliata pecunia posuit et d. d. praeter HS XII 
n. honoraria summa et eo amplius HS VIII n.r.p. inlotis etc.] 

(Ib., 4187 = R., 1449 (Verecunda) : Genio sanctissimo ordinis 
NN ob honorem fl. pp. — additis ad legitima[m : 2000 sest.) Tl 
CCCC n. quae pollicitus erat, et amplius DC n., ex V nn. faciend. 
dedic. curavit.) 

.[b. 4579 = R., 1744 (Diana): Mercurio Aug. sacrum — NN 
q. aedil. II viru statuam quam ob honorem ex gs V mil. n. pollicitus 
est, posuit etc. 

[1b., 4874 (Thubursicum Numid.) : Fortunae reduci Aug. sacrum 
NN miles cohort. X urbanae — ob honorem aedilitatis inlatis r. p. 
HS IIII n. legitimis, amplius ex HS V n. posuit idemque dedicavit.] 

Ib., 9024 (Auzia, Mauret. Caesar.): Victoriae Aug. L. Septimi 
Severi — NN aedilicius statuam quam ob honorem aedilitatis — 
super legitimam HS V n. summam (cum] bas(i posuit]. (Pollicitus 
est is absent; summam should probably stand before HS V n.) 

(Eph. ep., v, no. 760 (Lambaesis): Victoriae Aug. NN — ob 
honorem dumviratus (sic) — sicut apud acta pollicitus est, ex HS 
V milibus nummum posuit etc.] 

[Ib., vii, no. 347 (Thamugadi) : M. Aurelio Caes. Imp. Antonini 
Aug. Pii filio NN ob honorem qq., inlata rp. sum. honoraria, ex HS 
V n. posuit id. ded. d. d.] 

(1b., vii, no. 773 (Thamugadi) : — ex sua liberalitate ex HS Y n. 
donum dedit idemque dedicavit.] 
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CIL, viii, 1548 (Agbia) : — statuam Fortunae, cum ex HS V m. 
promisisset ampliata pec. de s. p. 

CIL, ii, 2150 (Baetica) : — heredes statuam quam is testamento 
ex HS ITICC sibi poni jussit adjectis HS II posuerunt. 

(Mommsen, Inscr. Helv., 154 = Orelli 369 (Aventicum): Deae 
Avent. NN. cur. colon. idemque all. cui incolae Aventicens. prim 
omnium ob ejus erga se merita tabulam arg. p(ondo ?) L posuere, 
donum d. s. p. ex HS VCC. L. d.d.d.] 

Id., ib., 138 = Orelli 348 (Eburodunum): Mercurio Aug. NN. 
nomine suo et fratrum suorum ex HS n. [TTI p. t. i. NN. heres ponend. 
curavit et eo amplius de suo adjecit HS n. MCCCC. A dextra in- 
tuentis: Dona venibunt ad ornamenta ejus et ex stipibus ponentur. 

CIL, viii, 5299 = R., 2758 (Kalama): Quod NN. — codicillis 
suis statuam (Nep)tuni in foro ex HS V poni jussisse(t), id heredes 
— ex HS VDCXL posuerunt idemque d. 

6000—7000 sest. (£63 17s. 6d. to £74 10s. 6d.). 

Ib., 885 — Henzen, 5314 (pag. Mercurialis veteran. Medelitan.) : 
(Juliae Domnae — — Q. Silicius Victor et C. Tadius Fortunatus 
ob honorem flam. sui perpetui statuam cum base ex HS binis milib. 
n. legitimis, adjectis tertis ex decreto paganor. pagi Mercurialis 
etc. Apparently each gave 3000 sest., so that the statue cost 6000. 

[CIL, ii, 1424 (Sabora, Baetica): Jovi wr Max. Vibius 
Lucanus Uro testamento poni jussit ex HS VI.] 

CIL, ii, 1637 (Iliturgicola or Ipolcobulcola, Baetica): .. is? 
Fortuna ex testamento L. Flavi Proculi relicta, per curatorem operis 
L. Juni . . . . facta ex HS vi secundum sententiam NN. . . . ... 
a(rb)i(t)ri (operis et) — (a)rbitrum doni totuis. Huic dono XX ab 
herede (deducta non est]. I think from the analogy of the other 
inscriptions, that this refers to a statue of Fortuna for 6000 sest., 
forming a part of the donum, and therefore that the restoration 
basis Fortunae is wrong. 

(CIL, viii, 4577 = R., 1735 (Diana): Jovi (Vic)tori — NN. — 
ob hon. duumvir. sui praet. leg. ex HS VI mil. n. ded. dedic.] 

Ib., 6948 = R., 1870 (Cirta): Genio populi — NN. Divi M. 
Antonini statuam quam ob honorem triumviratus promisit, ex HS 
VI mil. n. sua pecunia posuit etc. 

CIL, viii, 5295 — R., 2753 (Kalama) : Minervae Aug. — NN. ob 
honorem pontificatus ex HS VI c(entum ?) m(inus ?) n. faciendum 
dedicandamque curavit. Renier's solution is unsatisfactory, and 
with Mommsen to understamd VI CM as sescenta milia is quite 
im ible. Perhaps the copy is erroneous. 

Ib., 5292 = R., 2754 (Kalama): Herculi Aug. sacrum NN. IIII 
vir, amplius ad honorariam sum. cum HS III promisisset, ex HS 
VI m. p. s. p. idemque dedic.) 

[Ib., 8466 = R., 3268 (Sitifis): Imp. Caes. (Antonino Pio) — 
NN. aed. ex HS VI n. quae in ornamentum civitatis ex liberalitate 
sua ob honorem aed. praeter legitimam summam promiserat d. 
d. q.] 

[15., 8840 (Tupusuctu, Mauret. Sitif., bas. marmor.) : NN. decu- 
rioni adlecto secundum voluntatem testamenti ejus ex HS VI 
milib. patrono NN lib. — heresq. ejus p. d.] 
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Eph. epigr., vii, no. 247 v. procons): — (a. 196) NN fp. 
statuas equestres (dua)s ex KTI n. quae NN pater ejus duplicata 
summa honoraria f. p. ex sua liberalitate promiserat, permissu 
ordinis po(suit). 

CIL, viii, 8310 = R., 2549 (Cuicul): Victori(ae) Aug. sac. NN. 
— (statuam q)ua(m ob) honorem auguratus sui (ex) HS VI (m. n.) 
s(u)per (legit)im(am) promiserat, ampliata pecunia cum(basi) posuit 
idemque 

Ib. 2353 = R., 1526 (Thamugadi): Victoriae Aug. sacr. L. 
Cestius Gallus fil. et heres L. Cesti Galli, fidejussoris Fl. Natalis 
pollicitatoris hujus statuae, jussus ex decret. Fontei Frontiniani 
leg. Aug. pr. pr. c. v. (a. 160 sq.), adjectis ad HS TTI n. quanti tunc 
hanc statuam idem Fl. Natalis rp. positurum se pollicitus erat HS 
II] XXXX n. (ex HS VIXXXX n. posuit idemque dedicavit.) 

Ib., 4198 — R., 1450 (Verecunda) : Minervae Aug. NN ob honor- 
em pontificatus ex HS CXL n. faciendam dedicandamque curavit. 

7000--8000 sest. (£74 10s. 6d. to £85 3s.). 

(CIL, ii, 3399 (Acci, Tarraconensis): Ob honore(m) seviratu(s) 
ex HS VII dej 

Ib., viii, 13842 — R., 4259 (Theveste) : Mercur. Aug. sacr. NN. ob 
honorem acd. statuam Mercuri cum suis ornamentis, quam ex HS 
V promiserat, (epul)o (dat)o dedicavit, inlatis reip. II HS legitimis, 
et amplius in pretium statuae impendit HS II. 

Ib., 5298 = R., 2757 (Kalama): Neptuno Aug. NN. aedil. IIvir 
statuam ob honorem IIvir. promissam, HS V n. amplius adjectis 
(ad legiti)mam s(um)mam, VIICCCXXXX posuit et dedicavit. 

8000—9000 sest. (£85 3s. to £95 18s). 

CIL, ii, 2060 (Vallis Singilis, Baetica) : Postumia M. f. Aciliana 
Baxo poni statuam sibi testamento jussit ex HS VIII m. n.; item 
ornamenta etc. Cf. Hübner, Hermes, i, 355. 

CIL, viii, 858 (Municip. Giufitanum): Apollini Aug. sacrum — 
hanc statuam sccutus patris exemplum HS VIII milibus n. sua 
liberalitate, numerata prius a se reipublicae summa honoraria posuit. 

Ib., 862 (ib.) : Victoriae Aug. sacr. NN q. II viral. ob honorem 
aedilitatis intermissae et IIviratus sui ex HS VIII mil. n., inlatis 
prius reip. summis honoraris, posuit etc. 

Ib., 863 (10.. The same, with a different name. 

[7b., 8835 (Tupusuctu) : Imp. Caes. L. Septimio Severo (a. 195) 
— NN secundum decretum ordinis ex summa honoris flamoni sui, 
adjecta praeterea ex sua liberalitate pecunia, ex HS VIII mil. 
constituit.] 

(Ib., 2354 = R., 1480 sq. (Thamugadi): Victoriae Parthicae 
Aug. sacr. Ex testamento M. Anni M. f. Quir. Martialis — A leg. 

— missi honesta missione ab imp. Trajano — sing(ulas HS 
VIIT. xx p. R. min. (i.e. vigesima pop. Rom. minus) Annii M.lib. 
Protus Hilarus Eros adjectis a se HS III ponend. curaver. idemque 
dedicaver. d. d.] 

(Eph. epigr., v, no. goo (civit. Celtianens., Numidia): Genio 

tianens. Aug. sacr. NN quo (i.e. quo loco) numinis ejus adjumen- 
tum senserit, ex HS VITI s. p. fecit idem d.] 
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Ib., vii, no. 757 (Thamugadi): Concordiae Auggg. dominorum 
nan. . L. Septimi Severi et M. Aureli Antonini (Pii Fel. Aug. 
Parth. . Brit. Ger. — haec Getae nomine eraso posita sunt) et 
Juliae Aug. NN ob honorem fi. pp. statuas (4), quas ex SS XX m 
n. cum basib. praeter legitim. pollicitus est, ampliata pec. SS XXXV 
m. n. posuit etc. 

Ib., v, no. 819 (Thagaste) : — cui ordo pagi Mo... . statuam 
decrevit ex usuris den. TI annis XX. 

(CIL, xi, 1, 978 (Reg. Lepidum): — ioni conductori |... 
aereae den. M M CC (Potest fuisse statuae, ut conductor pro statua 
aerea accepisse videatur 8800 HS.)] 

gooo sest. ({95 18s.). 

CIL, vii, 4202 = R., 1430 (Verecunda): Victoriae Germanicae 
Aug. imp. (Caracallae) NN. ob honorem flamoni p. p. inla(ta) legi- 
tima HS II n. et condecurionibus sportulas duplas (sic) et curiis 
sing. HS CXX n., statuam quam ex HS VIIII promiserat, faciend. 
dedicandamq. curavit. 

10,000—11,000 sest. (£106 9s. to £117 2s.). 

[CIL, viii, 4594 — R., 1726 (Diana) : Imp. Caes. (Severo) NN. — 
ob honorem flam. (per)petui praeter leg. HS X mil. n. quae reip. 
intulit, ex HS X ampliata pecunia dedit ide)mque de.] 

Ib., 4596 — R., 1729 (Diana) : Divo Commodo fratri imp. (Severis 
— NN. fl. p. p. pollicitus ex HS IIII mil. n., inlatis reip. summi) 
honoraris et (?) fl. pp., ex HS X mil. n. ampliata pecunia dedit 
idemque dedicavit. 

Above 12,000 sest. (/127 155s.). 

[Ib., 7001 = R., 1834 (Cirta): (Imp. Caes. — Caracallae) — ex 

HS mil. n. adj(ectis de suo . . . fecit ide)mque dedicavit.] 
16,000 sest. (£170 75s.). 

Ib. 2344 = R., 1506 (Thamugadi): Fortunae reduci Aug. — 
NN. statuam quam ob honorem aed. suae praeter legitimam polli- 
citus est, ex HS XVI n. posuit ludis editis et dedicavit. 

20,000 sest. (/212 18s.). 

CIL, v, 1, 4472 (Brixia) D. d. — — Mariano equo pub. — — 
Valerianus pater titul. usus test. in eam fac. leg. HS XII Eutychus 
et Nicephorus libert. uer. adjectis HS VIII. 

[CIL, viii, 4192 (Verecunda) : Genio patriae Aug. dedicante 
NN leg. Aug. pro praetore, quod NN testamento suo ex HS XX n 
fieri jussit, ordo Verecundensium faciendum curavit.) 

25,000 sest. (/266). 

CIL, xi, 1, 1946 (Perusia): — (Huic municipes e)t incolae in 
statuam HS €XY (contulerunt decurionesque titulum et i)n comitio 
ponendum censuer. 


26,400 sest. (£281). 
Eph. ep., v, no. 700 (Thamugadi) : Anniae M. fil. Cara flaminica 
et Tranquilla statuam, quam testamento suo Annius Protus ex HS 
legaverat, pecunia Proti et Anni Hilari patris sui comparatam, 
posuerunt et adjecta (sic) de suo aere [ex] HS Til CCCC dedicaver. 
epulo curiar. dd. i 
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28,000 sest. (£298). 

CIL, viii, 1353 (Bisica, prov. procons): — statuam (aeream ? 

— (municipibu)s suis de den(arium) (milibus) ob(tulit). 
30,000 sest. (£319 8s.). 

' CIL, vi, 3, 23,149 (Roma in basi statuae togatae) : P. Nummius 

P. f. Tro. Bassus ex testament. HS XXX arbitr. Caeciliae uxoris. 
100,000 sest. (/1,064 I2s.). 

[CIL, vii (4364) 4365 (Gibba, Numidia): Imp. C. L. Septimio 
Severo — — (195 A.D.) — ex HS C n. curante Pomponio (F)austo 
Aurel. f. (fl. ?) dd. Socraten (?) pro(curatore) Augg. nn. III (trium ?) 
reg(ionum ?). If HS C n. is the correct reading this is hardly a 
statue.) 


VOL. III. 


LV. BORROWING FROM THE CONTROVERSIAE OF THE ELDER 
SENECA IN THE GESTA ROMANORUM. 


(Vol. III, p. 16 bottom.) 


IT seems not to have been observed by the earlier editors of the 
Gesta Romanorum, that Seneca's Controversiae are frequently drawn 
upon, indeed, as far as one can judge from Grásse's account of the 
sources, more than any other ancient source; although Seneca is 
expressly mentioned as an authority in cap. 134, De innocenti morte 
Christi: Seneca narrat, quod lex aliquando erat, quod quilibet 
miles in armis suis sepeliri deberet, et qui tantum defunctum armis 
spoliaret, morte moreretur etc. The relation is borrowed from 
Conirov., iv, 4. Grasse, who only thought of Seneca the philosopher, 
remarks (Das dlteste Märchen- und Legendenbuch des christlichen 
Mittelalters oder die Gesta Romanorum, second ed., 1847, p. 272) that 
the passage is not to be found in Seneca, and describes the other 
borrowings from the Controversiae as cases of conscience invented 
by the author of the Gesta. I have noted the following: G.R., c. 
2 (Controv., i, 2); 3 (i, 3); 4 (i, 5); 5 (i, 6); 6 (ii, 2) ; 7 (ii, 4); 
14 (vii, 4) ; 73 (iii, 1) ; 9o (vi, 3); 100 (i, 4); 134 (iv, 4). Also the 
invention of c. 117 seems based on a reminiscence of the invented 
laws of the Controversiae. As far as I have compared them, only 
the themata have been used, and not what Seneca relates of their 
treatment by the orators. A few examples may illustrate the mode 
of treatment. 


Seneca, Controv., i. 1. 
Liberi parentes alant aut 


Gesta Romanorum (ed. Keller) 
c. 2. De misericordia. 


vinciantur. Duo fratres inter 
se dissidebant ; alteri filius erat. 
Patruus in egestatem incidit, 
patre vetante adulescens illum 
aluit. Ob hoc abdicatus tacuit. 
Adoptatus a patruo est. Pat- 
ruus accepta hereditate locuples 
factus est. Egere coepit pater. 
Alit illum. Abdicatur. 


hoc non obstante non dimisit 


aleret et necessaria ei in omnibus dedit. 
1 Cf. Ind. lect. hib. acad. Alb. Pe Clun 


knowing this dissertation, bas in his 


Titus regnavit, qui statuit pro 
lege sub poena mortis, quod filii 
parentes suos alerent. Accidit 
casus quod erant duo fratres ex 
uno patre : Unus filium habebat, 
et vidit avunculum suum egen- 
tem; statim secundum legem eum 
aluit contra voluntatem patris 
et ideo pater ejus a societate 
sua eum expulit. Verum tamen 


quin avunculum suum egentem 


Post baec avunculus ejus 


Oesterley, who, without 
of the G Romanorum (Berlin, 1872) 


demonstrated (p. dy ] tho borrowin borrowings from Seneca’s declamations, calls the latter 


source of a number of 


the most characteristic 
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dives factus est et pater ejus coepit egere. Filius vero hoc videns 
patrem aliut prohibente avunculo et ideo a societate avunculi 
expulsus est dicensque (sic) ei: Carissime, tibi constat, quod ali- 
quando egenus eram et contra voluntatem patris tui mihi necessaria 
in omnibus ministrasti, et ideo jam te in filium meum et haeredem 
accepi. Ingratus filius haereditatem non sequitur sed filius adop- 
tatus, etc. (All the rest is original.) 


Seneca, Controv., i. 3. G. R., c. 3. Justum judi- 
Incesta de saxo deiciatur. In- , cium. , 
cesta damnata, antequam dei- Quidam imperator regnavit, 


ceretur de saxo, invocavit Ves- | qui statuit pro lege, quod si 
tam. Vixit dejecta. Repetitur | mulier sub viro adulterata esset, 
ad poenam. sine misericordia de alto moute 

praecipitaretur. Accidit casus 

quod quaedam mulier sub viro 
suo erat adulterata, statim secundum legem de alto monte fuit 
praecipitata. Sed de monte tam suaviter descendit, quod in 
nullo laesa erat. Ducta est ad judicium. Judex videns, quod 
mortua non esset, sententiam dedit, iterum deberet praecipitari et 
mori. Ait mulier: Domine, si sic feceritis, contra legem agitis, 
quia lex vult quod nullus debet bis puniri pro uno delicto. Ego 
eram praecipitata quia semel adulterata, et deus me miraculose 
salvavit, ergo videtur quod iterato contra legem non debeo praeci- 
pitari. Ait judex: Satis prudenter respondisti. Vade in pace! 
Et sic salvata est mulier. 


LVL THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL AND 
STATIUS. 


(Vol. III, p. 59.) 


Tue chronology of the epigrams of Martial and of the Silvae of Sta- 
tius demands connected treatment, because some of the poems of 
the two were composed on the same occasions. The results of the 
investigation of the dates of composition of Martial's epigrams, which 
her be found in the introduction to my edition, pp. 50-67, are as 
ollows : 

Liber spectaculorum 8o, second enlarged edition under Domitian ? 


XIII, XIV published December 84 /85 
I, i " 85 /86 
LI Hi 87 /88 
IV E December 88 
V i autumn 89 
VI » summer or autumn 90 
VII js December 92 
VIII 5 middle of 93 
IX 3 middle or end of 94 
X! n December 95 
December 27 


XI 
x and XI (anthology) published 
published middle of 98 
xjerertre oru of Martial from Rome). 
of 102 


3 The section in the TE ou Pp. 424-440 ‘Chronology of Martial’s epigrams,’ is 
here omitted, 
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Den, De M. Valer Martialis libellorum vatione temporibusque. 
Pars I (Roetochii, 1887) has raised several objections to these dates. 
He bas tried to prove that the greater part of the poems in the 
Liber spectaculorum were composed under Domitian and refer to the 
triumphal shows after the Dacian war (therefore after 89), and fur- 
ther that the epigrams of Books XIII and XIV were written gradu- 
ally between 84 and 92. I showed in my review of this dissertation 
in the Berliner philolog. Wochenschrift, 1889, no. 88, that both these 
assertions are entirely untenable. Dau then undertook to demon- 
strate the correctness of Schneidewin's supposition (ed. maj., p. 111 £.) 
that we possess Books I to VII in a second edition. The argument is 
rincipally based on the fact that in I, 2 the fourth forum, the forum 
ium, which was built by Domitian, is already mentioned, while 
there is no mention of four forums, instead of the three older ones, be- 
fore x, 28, 51, and in a poem composed by Statius in 94/95 (Silvae, iv, 1, 
14 sq.) the forum Palladium is called new, and the peace which the 
Janus dwelling in this forum was bidden by Domitian to conclude 
and maintain is, as Dau remarks on p. 62, the peace following the 
Sarmatian war (92). Dau thinks it so improbable that the building 
of the forum Palladium was already begun in 85/86, was afterwards 
suspended, and not taken up again with energy until 92/93, that he 
considers he can with certainty date the composition of Martial i, 2 in 
93/94. 

Now the history of architecture in all ages affords countless exam- 
ples of buildings completed after long interruptions. It is well 
known that this was the case in the centre of ancient Rome. The 
forum Julium begun 54 B.c., which was dedicated while yet unfinished 
by Caesar in 46 B.c., was finished after his death by Augustus. Also 
the building of the forum of Augustus lasted a very long time 
(Richter, Topogr. v. Rom, in Iwan Miller's Handbuch, iii, 804 f.). 
It is therefore antecedently far from improbable that in 85/86 a 
beginning had already been made of the forum Palladium which 
was only finished by Nerva. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that there is much to be 
said for the assumption of a second edition of the first seven books. 
The confident tone of the poet in i, 1, compared with the hesitating 
tone in i, 3, the announcement of a parchment edition in i, 2, which 
was to be bought of a different bookseller from the one who sold 
the elegant separate edition of i (117)—both these facts are to be 
explained most naturally on the supposition that i, 1 and 2 were added 
in a second edition, as also the fact that Martial senta copy of the first 
seven books, corrected by his own hand, to Julius Martialis, who 
already possessed the sixth, and certainly also the rest (vii, 17; vii, 
I). No proof to the contrary is afforded by viii, 3, 4: teritiur noster 
ubique liber, which in view of Martial's preference for the singular 
with a plural signification (see my note on iv, 64, 16), is certain]y 
to be rendered, ' my books are read everywhere’. Also the plural 
(libelli) is found in passages referred to the second edition, viz. i, 2, 
I; vii, 17, 5. 

But if only one edition be assumed, these passages are by no means 
inexplicable. On the other hand, in the epigram i, 1, which stood 
beneath his portrait at tbe head of the volume (Crusius, Rhein. Mus., 
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xliv, 454) Martial might very well boast of the applause which his 
poems had won as they circulated in small collections, and yet in i, 
3 express bis anxiety as to the reception which would be accorded 
to the complete book, now made public for the first time, and filled 
out as he thought (i, 16) with a good deal of indifferent and bad verse. 
A parchment edition does not necessarily imply a book of great 
length, it had a great advantage over the scroll editions which re- 
quired the use of both hands, in the ease with whichit could beheld, 
and was thus specially adapted for travel (me manus una capit). 
Nor is it surprising that Martial, at the request of friends to whom he 
had presented copies from the book-shop, corrected them with his 
own hand, or sent new copies he had corrected. 

The hypothesis of a second edition of the first seven books could 
only be proved by demonstrating that many of the epigrams were 
supplementary. But Dau has completely failed to prove this, as 
Gilbert has remarked in his review (Wochenschr. f. klass. Philol., 
1888, p. 1072). A second edition cannot therefore be regarded as 
proved, although one may regard it as more or less probable, accord- 
ing to the weight one attaches to the arguments based on i, r, 2 and 
vii, 17. But if the edition in which we possess these seven books, is 
a second, it only differs from the first, so far as we can judge, by the 
addition of the two epigrams i, I and 2. Apart from these, none of 
my dates will be affected by the assumption. 

Dau has also failed in his attempt (p. 86) to support by the help 
of i, 111, the theory of Borghesi and Stobbe, based on ii, 93, that li 
appeared before i. If Martial gives Regulus a book, it is, I admit, 
most natural to suppose it is a work of his own, but that it is not, 
as everywhere else, designated as such, is enough to arouse doubt, 
which is much increased by observing that Martial describes the 
book as an appropriate present in view of theachievements (merita) 
of Regulus, and the fame of his wisdom, although elsewhere he refers 
with great modesty to his own ' nugae'. From the manner in 
which Martial speaks of the present, I should be inclined to think 
of such a book as Cicero's Orator or Brutus. 

As a test of the correctness of my dates, we may use the contem- 
porary poems in the Si/vae. The following refer to the same objects, 
persons or events. 


Mart., vi, 21 Stat., Silv., i, 2. Marriage of Stella and 
Violentilla. 
» vi, 42 »» » i, 5. Baths of Etruscus. ! 
» vi, 28 sq. M » li x DeathofGlaucias, freed- 
. man of Atedius Melior. 
» Vii, 21-23 $5 » 1i 7. Birthday of Lucanus. 
» vii, 40 $5 » li 3. Death of the father of 
Claudius Etruscus. 
» ix (11-13), »» 99 iii, 4- Dedication b Flavius 
16, 17, 36 Earinus of his hair to 


JEsculapius at Perga- 


mus. 
» ix, 43 Sq. 2 » iv, 6. The Lysippic Hercules 
of Novius Vindex. 


1 The poem by Statius was composed or revised after the composition of Martial's 
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As Statius, Silv., iv, I, refers to Domitian’s seventeenth consulate 
(95), not only the first three books of the Silvae, but also books vi- 
viii of Martial, which were published at the same time, must have 
appeared before this year; we know in fact that Martial viii was 
published in 93. It must be admitted that this correspondence in 
the order of the poems of Martial and Statius is by no means neces- 
sary, for as will be seen below Statius sometimes left his poems un- 
published for a considerable time, so that there is in some cases a 
much greater difference between the dates of their composition and 
publication than with Martial. 

Martial’s sixth book, not published before the summer of 9o, 
contains poems written from the autumn of 89 up to this date, so 
the composition of the above mentioned poems of Stat., Silv., i, 
falls within the same period. As Stobbe (Pilol., 26, 57 f.) has 
shown, no poem in this book contains a trace of composition after 
the Dacian triumph (end of 89), an assumption which is not even 
probable for a single poem in the book, with the exception of i, 5, 
corresponding to Martial, vi, 42, which was possibly composed in 
the year 90. Silvae, i, 1, on the erection of the colossal equestrian 
statue of Domitian,! was probably written about the time of the 
triumph, or indeed earlier, most likely before the death of Julia, 
which occurred at the end of 89. For among the ghosts of the de- 
ceased relatives which hover by night around this statue, hers is 
not found. In line 95 sqq. : Ibitin amplexus natus fraterque pater- 
que et soror—if Julia were already dead, she would hardly have 
been left unmentioned. The sister is the elder, Domitilla, who had 
already died before Vespasian's accession (Eckhel, vi, 349), the son, 
who was born to Domitia in 73, the year of Domitian's second con- 
sulate (Sueton, Domit., c. 3) was already mentioned as dead by Mar- 
tial in iv, 3 (October, 88) : Quis siccis lascivit aquis et ab aethere 
ludit? Suspicor has pueri Caesaris esse nives; also Silius Italicus 
mentions him in his poem which was already (Martial, iv, 4) partly, 
if not entirely written, Punica, iii, 627 sqq. : sidereum . . . natum. 
Eckhel has wrongly referred Martial, vi, 3 to this boy. Kerckhoft 
dates the poem after the death of Julia (who, he says, is called 
Domitian's sister in l. 98!), but his objections (pp. 6-8) are not 
serious ; it does not follow from the words of Statius, that the rela- 
tives, whose ghosts hover in the air are all divi. Flavia Domitilla 
was not such. The poem on the marriage of Stella and Violentilla 
was written about the time of the triumph, for Venus (174-181) 
promises the bridegroom among other forthcoming honours that 
the emperor ' purpureos habitus juvenique curule Indulgebit ebur 
Dacasque (en gloria major!) Exuvias laurosque dabit celebrare 
recentes '. The celebration of these games is nowhere mentioned 
(for those given by Stella to celebrate the Sarmatian triumph cf. 
Martial, viii, 78, 4: Hyperborei celebrator Stella triumphi). The 
recent celebration of the Secular Games (Sept. ? 88) is alluded to in 


operas. (See n. on vol. ii, p. 190, 1. 8.) That this could only have been done after 
e publication of the latter is maintained without sufficient reason by Kerckhoff, Duae 
quaest, Papin., 1884, p. 11 sq. 

! Martial, vlii, 44, 7 (colosson Augusti) does not refer to this statue, as I assumed in 
my edition, but to the colossal statue of Augustus on the Palatine (see vol, ii, p. 301). 
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Stat., Silv., i, 4, 17: Nec tantum induerint fatis nova saecula 
crimen Aut instaurati peccaverit ara Terenti; also }. 96: neque 
enim frustra mihinuper honora Carmina patricii pueri sonuistis 
in ostro. (Nohl, Quaest. Stat., 1871, p. 11.) Probably therefore 
we must also place in the year 88 the wanton nocturnal festival which 
Domitian gave on the rst of December (i, 6), and this date is corro- 
borated by the allusion in Martial, v, 49, 8: Hic error tibi profuit 
Decembri. Tum cum prandia misit imperator Cum panariolis 
tribus redisti. None of the grounds on which Kerckhoff (p. 12 sq.) 
assigns the poem to the ycar 83 are valid. 

Now even if all the poems in Silvae i, except perhaps 5, were com- 
posed before the end of 89, the publication must have taken place con- 
siderably later, at the earliest towards the end of 91. Foras Silvae 
iii probably did not appear before 94 (see below), and iv and v fol- 
lowed at intervals of about one year, it is not likely that the intervals 
were very much longer in the cases of the first two books, especially 
as Statius, as I have remarked, is known to have published his 

ems in some cases a good while after their composition. Also 

he death of Rutilius Gallicus (Silv., i, Praef.) is, as will be shown, 
to be assigned at the earliest to the year 91, or preferably to 92. 

Of the poems in the second book of the Silvce, which was pub- 
lished more probably in 93 than in 92, ii, i was written immediately 
after the death of Claucias, the freedman of Atedius Melior (festi- 
nanter praef. and therefore before the appearance of Martial's 
sixth book (summer or autumn 9o), which contains two poems (28 
Sq.) on the same event (Nohl, Quaest. Stat., p. 14 n); while Silv., 
li, 2 was not written before the late summer or autumn of the same 
year. An invitation had brought the poet to Sorrento (Silv., ii, 
2, 6): 

Huc me post patrii laetum quinquennia lustri, 

quum stadio jam pigra quies, canusque sederet 

pulvis, ad Ambracias conversa gymnade frondes, 

e Beute fretum placidi facundia Polli 
etuiit. 


Line 6 shows that Statius had been present at the Awgwsialia ! 
at Naples (held in August, vol. ii, p. 118) undoubtedly in the year 
90, in which fell the 23rd celebration of this agon (Italis). Franz, 
CIG, iii, 733. 

The third book contains the poem (iii, 2) on the journey of Maecius 
Celer, composed, as Nohl, op. cit., p. 16 f., has observed, on the evi- 
dence of lines 40 and 142, before the completion of the T Àebais, which 
was published towards the end of 9r (see n. on vol. iii, p. 65, 1. 30) ; 
further the elegy on the death of the father of Etruscus (iii, 3, cor- 
responding to Martial vii, 40), which must have happened beíore 
the publication of Martial vii (Dec. 92), and after Martial vi (au- 
tumn g2). But as Statius in this poem speaks of the Sarmatian 
war, from which Domitian did not return till 93, as already ended 
[169 : quae [clementia] Marcomanos post horrida bella vagosque 

auromatas Latio non est dignata triumpho), Stobbe (PÀilol., xxvi, 

Í Kérckhoff (p. 14) temarbe he had received no ; lacius is one of the 

favourite era at Suis (p. Aid T pe 
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55) referred this passage to the unsuccessful ition of the year 
89 against the Marcomanni (Dio, Ixvii, 7), to whom the Sarmatians 
had sent auxiliaries; and thereby given a pretext for the war of 92 ; 
whereae I assumed that Statius added these verses in a revision of 
the text early in 93 (cf. Nohl, p. 16). But as Kerckhoff, p. 17, re- 
marks, it is most probable that the father of Etruscus did not die 
till December 92 (vol. i, p. 52), and that Statius composed the poem 
in January 93. In the same year he must have written the poem 
on the hair of Flavius Earinus (iii, 4, corresponding with Martial, 
ix 16, 17, 36), after the appearance of Martial viii in the middle 
of the year. The book cannot therefore have been published before 
the closing months of 93. But probably it did not appear till the 
second halt of 94, for the agon Capitolinus in which Statius was de- 
feated is probably that of this year ; Silv., iii, 5 (ad Claudiam uxor- 
em), 31: tu quum Capitolia nostrae Infitiata lyrae, saevum in- 
gratumque dolebas mecum victa Jovem; especially as this event 
is mentioned after the prize which he won in the agon Albanus, and 
may have given occasion to the resolve of Statius, mentioned in 
this poem, to leave Rome. In this poem Statius adduces further 
motives (the advantages of Naples and its environs) for his resolve, 
which in the preface he had attributed to his desire for the company 
of Pollius Felix, and if we accept the above date, it will be the latest 
poem in the book. Kerckhoff, p. 18; so also Nohl, Quaest. St., who 
considers however that Statius was defeated in the year 86 (p. 26). 

The fourth book, addressed to Vitorius Marcellus, was published 
by Statius after his removal to Naples (praef.). The first three 
poems are devoted to the glorification of Domitian: iv, 1 (xvii 
consulatus Imp. Aug. Germanici Domitiani on the rst of Jan. 95) ; 
iv, 2 Eucharisticon ad Imp. Aug. Germanicum D. (probably, as 
Kerckhoff remarks, p. 19, written before his failure in the agon 
Capitolinus, after which Statius would hardly have written 1. 62 
' saepe coronatis iteres quinquenhia lustris ', a view agreeing with 
the supposition that the dining-hall here described is the same one 
that is praised in Martial, viii, 39, published in the middle of 93) ; 
iv, 3, via Domitiana. The consttuction of this road from Sinuessa 
to Puteoli, took place, according to Dio, lxvii, 13, in the year in 
which Flavius Clemens was executed, 3.e. in 95. In the dedication 
to Vitorius Marcellus he says of it: cujus beneficio tu quoque 
maturius epistolam eam accipies, quam tibi in hoc libro a Neapoli 
scribo (iv, 4$ written in the summer). The poem on the Hercules 
of Novius Vindex, iv, 6, need not necessarily be of the same date as 
Martial'S epigram (ix, 43) on the same subject, but is probably 
one of the earlier poems in the book, as well as iv, 9 (Risus Saturnali- 
cius ad Plotium Grypum, cf. Hirschfeld, op. cit., 1512; praef.: 
Hendecasyllabos, quos Saturnalibus una [therefore probably iri 
Rome in December, 94—5so too Nohl, p. 1g] risimus, huic volumini 
inserui) The book appeared then in the course of the year 95, not 
earlier thah simmer. 

The fifth book seems not to have been published by Statius, who 
left it unfinished (Nohl, p. 22; Baehrens, Stat., i, p. 125; Ketck- 
hoff, p. 24). The first poem to Abascantus (with the fragment of 
@ preface in the form of a letter, referring to this poem; and not to 
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the whole book, Kerckhoff, p. 21) seems to have been composed 
before the poet's removal to Naples (end of 94) ; for I think it is 
only while he was still in Rome, and intended to remain there, that 
Statius could have written to Abascantus: quam vis propiorem 
usum amicitiae tuae jam pridem cuperem (Kerckhoff, p. 21). This . 
agrees with the fact that the templum gentis Flaviae is first men- 
tioned in Martial, ix (published middle or end of 94), 1, 3, 34, and 
in Statius, Silvae, iv, 5, 18, where it is spoken of as lately finished 
(240: Illius, aeternae modo qui Sacraria genti condidit). The 
second poem, in which Statius alludes to a forthcoming recitation 
of his Achilleis (160 sqq.) is of about the same date as iv, 4 (94: 
Troja quidem magnusque mihi temptatur Achilles) and iv, 7 (23: 
pun meus ecce metis Haeret Achilles. See Kerckhoff, p. 21 sq. 

he third poem, the elegy on his father, who died not long after the 
eruption of Vesuvius, was begun three months after his death (l. 
29), and is already mentioned in iii, 3, 39 sq. ; it was revised later, 
it is in this enlarged form that we possess it (Kerckhoff, p. 22). 
There is no evidence that Statius survived Domitian (d. 18 Sept. 
96) ; the fourth poem, in which he laments that sleep has fled him 
for seven nights, may have been written in his last illness; the fifth 
(Epicedion in puerum suum) he may have left unfinished. The 
edition of his poetic remains by his friends probably took place soon 
after his death (Kerckhoff, p. 23 sq.). 

Synchronistic survey of the epigrams of Martial and the Silvae 
of Statius. 


MARTIAL. STATIUS. 
V published autumn 89. I written before the end of 89, and 
probably published 92. 
VI published summer or autumn | II written at least in part 90, pro- 


90. bably published 93. 
VII published December 92. III written 91-93, published (sum- 
VIII published middle of 93. mer or) autumn 94. 


IX published middle or end of 94. | IV written 94 and 9s, publisbed 
summer or autumn 95. 

X ! published December 95. V written 94—96 ?, published per- 

XI published December 96. haps 96 or a little later. 


LVII. Tue PATRONS AND FRIENDS OF STATIUS.! 
(Vol. III, p. 60.) 


Or the patrons of Statius, C. Rutilius Gallicus is the one about whom 
we are best informed, the chief source of our knowledge being Silv., 
iv, I. But the allusions in this poem to his official career are so 
obscure that the attempts to elucidate it differ widely. The first 
was made by H. F. Stobbe (d. 1872) in a detailed paper, printed in 
the first edition of this work, 1871, iii, pp. 404—409, the chief results 
of which are as follows. 

Rutilius Gallicus was at the time of his illness (after the Secular 
Festival of 88, 1. 17 f.) during Domitian's absence in the Dacian War 
in the year 89 (ll. 91-93) rather more than 60 years old (l. 53), con- 
sequently he was born not later than the beginning of 29 A.D.; 


1 The section on the patrons and friends of Martial (fifth German edition, pp. 445-451) 
is bere omitted, 
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sccarding ta |. 68 (genus ipse suis) he was probably q knight. jf 
his military services are enumerated in ll. 72-79 in tbronclo ical 
erder, he seryed first in Galatia, then ning years in Pamphylia, 
Papnonia! and Armenia; the last of tbese services being in the 
expedition of Corbulo, whose capture of Artaxata in April, $9 js 
alluded to (l. 79: patiens Lati jam pontis Araxes). Having re- 
turned to Rome, and having received the distinction of the latus 
clavus, he became praetor or inter practorios adlectus (l. 80: gemini 
fasces), and legatus pro practove to the proconsul of Asia, holding 
this office for two years, 62—64 (l. 80). Lines 83-88 may refer either 
to the command of the legio III Aug. in Numidia, or to the pro- 
cansulate of Africa. The former may have heen held hy Gallicus 
(before the consulate) in the years 64-66 or 74-76 (perhaps also 71- 
73); the latter not later than 76-77. There followed, l. 89 f., a 
governorship on the Rhine, and the capture of Veleda. If Gallicus 

been fram 64—66 leg. leg. III Aug., he may have been the immé- 
diate successor ip Lower Germany of Petilius Cerialis, who was 
transferred to Britain in 71; if he bad been proconsul of Africa he 
cannot have gone to the Rhine before the end of 70, and the capture 
of Veleda would have to be placed in the last year of Vespasiap's 
reign. Under Domitian Gallicus was, certainly in the year 89, 
urban prefect (ll. 5, 9, 16, 91—93). From the pre to the first 
book of the Silvae we learn that he had died before its publication. 
He died late in 91 or 92, for a fragment of the fasts of a priestly 
college (the sodales Augustales; 3 Gruter, 300, I = CIL, yi, 1984) 
mentions him in the 27th decurig as co-opted in the year 68 in the 
place of the Emperor Nero, but in 92 mentions Tettienus Serenus 
as his successor. The yacancy created by his death can hardly haye 
remained more than a few months. 

À second attempt to construct the biography of Gallicus was made 
by E. Desjardins without knowing Stobbe's work on the eubisct 
(Nácessité des connaissances épigraphiques pour l'intelligence de cer- 
lains textes classiques, in Revue de philologie de littérature et d'histoire 
anciennes, Janvier, 1877, pp. 7-24), in which he arrived at the fol- 
lowing results. Gallicus, born in the year 27 at Augusta Taurin- 
rum (l. 58 ff.), was about the year 45 xvir stiitibus judicandis (l. 71 
{.), from 47-58 legionary tribune in the provinces mentioned in ll. 
77-79, and probably present at the capture of Artaxata in 59. 
During this time infer quaestorios and then inter tribunicios adlectus, 
he became praetor and then legate of the proconsul of Asia (I. 89 #.), 
and thereupon twice consul. In the year 84 he took part as comes 
of the emperor in Domitian's war against the Catti (l. 89 f.), and in 
the same year as legate in the Dacian war (ll. 90-93). In 85 he 
became urban prefect, and fell ill in 87, on the occasion pf his regov- 
ery in the same year Statius composed his poem. 

1i have already in another place (De C. Rutilio Gallica :  Progt. 
Acad. Aib. Regimont., 1880, iii) drawn attention to some serious 
errors and misconceptions in this article. Desjardins is most uu- 


M Œuvres, v, 300, supposed that Gallicus had served in Pannonia 
tbe d reign of Claudius. V Pu ip Pannonia tqwards 


? H. Dessau, De fastis sacerdotalibus qui vulgo auguribus attribuuntur, ip. Epb. epigr., 
iil, pp. 74-76, ' NEUE d: 
RLM, X 
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happy in his treatment of lines 89-93. He translates depositam 
Dacis perentibus urbem : ' les Daces écrasés abandonnant leur ville '. 
The words really mean, as J. F. Gronov had already perceived, ' the 
city of Rome entrusted to Gallicus (as urban prefect) at the time 
of the destruction of the Dacians '. Further, to explain the mention 
of Veleda (who is known from Tac., Germ., c. 8 to have been in Rome 
under Vespasian) in connexion with the war against the Catti in 
the year 84 (to which he refers 1. 89: Arctoas acies Rhenumque 
rebellem), Desjardins assumes that by Veleda (a prophetess of the 
Bructeri) is to be understood Ganna a prophetess of the Catti or 
Senones, as a second Veleda! He says this although in a passage 
quoted in part by himself, Dio, lxvii, 5, it is expressly stated that 
' Ganna was in Rome with Domitian not as a prisoner, but as an envoy, 
and was honourably dismissed! Further, that 'togae virtus’ (l. 
71) does not refer to the decemvirate, which could not possibly be 
mentioned in a brief biographical summary, but to the achievements 
of Gallicus as an advocate. (The toga is known to have been a dis- 
tinctive dress of advocates, see vol. i, p. 163,1. 3 and n) Finally, 
Desjardins strangely transfers Domitian's Secular Festival to the 
year 87. 

The results of an investigation by H. Nohl, which he kindly com- 
municated to me (see pp. 453-456 of the 5th 'edition) are as follows. 

C. Rutilius Gallicus of Augusta Taurinorum (l. 58), where two 
inscriptions which mention his second consulate (CIL, v, 6988, 
6989),1 and the base of an honorary statue of his wife (6990) have 
been found, was born not later than 28, for the words ' (senecta) bis 
senis vixdum orsa excedere lustris' (l 53), which Statius wrote 
between the latter part of 89 and 92 (see above, pp. 301-2), could only 
apply to a man of the age of 61 to, at the most, 64. He his 
career as an advocate (71). As he was not of noble birth, Gallicus 
probably owed his admission into the college of the Sodales Augus- 
tales in the year 68 (see above, p. 305) to the fact that he had already 
held the consulship (Tac., Hist., i, 77; Agric., c. 9), and owed the 
latter to his proved ability in the service of the state. Nohl under- 
stands 'geminos fasces magnaeque iterata—Jura Asiae (l. 80) as 
referring to the proconsulate of Asia and the right of the proconsuls 
there to have twelve fasces (Mommsen, StR, i2, 366, 6). This office 
-was held by Silius Italicus (consul 68) in 77/78 (Borghesi, Œuvres, 
iii, 289), and if Gallicus was consul before him, he was also pro- 
consul before him. If he held the latter office from 75 to 77, he 
‘would have been consul about 65 (in accordance with the usual ten 
years' interval in the years from 14 to 8o, Waddington, Fastes des 
prov. Asiat., p. 659), praetor about 55 (ll. 76-80), and his birth would 
have taken place about the year 25. 

Nohl thinks the description of his military service too grandilo- 
quent to suit the position of a subordinate officer, and therefore 
assumes that Gallicus was in Galatia as legionary legate, then nine 
years in Pamphylia, and then after his consulship (65 as suffectus) 
leg. Aug. pr. pr. in Pannonia (78), the governors of which are always 
of consular rank, and then (79) in a province bordering on Armenia, 


1 On a fragment of an inscription wrongly referred to Gallicus, see O. pacer Zy 
den Silvae des Statius, in Wiener Studien, p 1881, pp. 269-374. 
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probably Cappadocia, which had previously been governed by pro- 
curators, but from Vespasian's time by consulars (Suetonius, Ves- 
pas., c. 8; Tac., Hist., n, 8; Marquardt, StV, i*?, 367, 6). Gallicus 
would then have been one of the first of the consular legates there. 

Then followed the proconsulate of Asia 75-77, which Gallicus 
held after Eprius Marcellus (71-74), and before Silius Italicus, and 
after that the second consulate (l. 82: sed revocant fasti majorque 
curulis Nec permissa semel, as Nohl reads for promissa); then an 
extraordinary mission (l. 85: qui mandaverat) to Africa, which was 
so successful that he could send rich tribute to Rome without war. 
Presumably his mission was connected with Vespasian's project of 
increasing the contributions of the provinces (Suetonius, Vespas. 
C. 16; cf. Dio, cxvi, 8), and we may follow Mommsen (on CIL, v, 
6989) in supposing that he was leg. Aug. pr. ad census accipiendos. 
He seems to have taken his wife Minicia Paetina with him, for the 
people of Leptis afterwards erected a statue to her at Turin (CIL, 
v, 6990). 

Then Gallicus was leg. Aug. pr. pr. prov. Germaniae inferioris. 
The capture of Veleda (l. 89: Arctoas acies Rhenumque rebeilem 
Captivaeque preces Veledae), is put by Stobbe under Vespasian 
(although the words of Tacitus, Germ., c. 8: vidimus sub divo 
Vespasiano Veledam, may be taken to mean that like Ganna she 
was in Rome as an envoy). Nohl, however, places this event in 
the reign of Titus, because otherwise both the African and German 
legations would fall in the two or three years between the second 
consulate of Gallicus and the death of Vespasian, and Gallicus would 
have been quite inactive during the remaining ten years. He ob- 
tained the urban praefectura not long before his illness (l. 90 sqq. ; 
inl.92 Nohl emends lectu to lectus). His predecessor in this dignity 
was perhaps Pegasus (Juv., iv, 77), and with greater probability T. 
Aurelius Fulvus can be named as his successor. Vit. Antonin., c. 
I: avus ejus T. Aurelius Fulvus per honores diversos ad secundum 
consulatum et praefecturam urbis pervenit; he was cos. ii in 89, so 
he very probably became urban prefect soon after. Gallicus seems 
to have had no children, as Statius would hardly have left them 
unmentioned. 

An examination of Nohl's conclusions by O. Hirschfeld, which he 
has kindly communicated to me, shows that for the most part they 
are untenable, and that Stobbe (and Desjardins in part) had already 
hit the mark in all essentials. The advocateship*® of Gallicus was 
immediately followed by numerous campaigns (l. 72: mox innume- 
ris exercita castris . . . jurata manus), which are evidently dealt 
with in detail in the following lines (ll. 74—79). That Gallicus was 
an equestrian officer for about ten years (the same period for which 
Trajan, a senator's son, was tribune) is no more surprising than that 
a poet like Statius used grandiloquent language about his patron's 


1 But undoubtedly we must read lectu here with Hirschfeld (Wiener Studien, iii, 1881, 
p. 272). Icannot, however, accept his emendation Fortuna non adspirante for admirante. 

3 In this capacity Gallicus distinguished himself again at a later date (l. 10 sqq.), so 
that Statius (1. 22 sqq.) celebrates him ‘ as a teacher and pattern of eloquence and judicial 
wisdom ' : Hirschfeld, loc. ctt., who reads in ]. 24, certumgue (for centumgue) dedisti Iudi- 
cium mentemque viris. I understand the passage, ‘ You who have given Judgment and 
insight to the centumviral court (by your coavíncing speeches as advocate) '. 


- 
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service, especially if, as appears to be the case, the later military 
performances of Gallicus were insignificant, or even unfortunate, 
so that it was better to make no allusion to them. The ' gemini 
fasces ' in |, 80 cannot be twelve, and cannot possibly mean anything 
but the urban praetorship (Mommsen, StR, 1°, 384, 2); 'iterata jura 
Asiae ' cannot refer to the proconsulate, which ' terque quaterque 
(l. 81) suits even less than ' iterata ', but must mean such a post as 
that of legatus proconsulis, which might last as well one year as four, 
and which would give him judicial powers. (Cf. also StR, ii*, p. 
257 f., where ' Stobbe ' should be read for ' Hirschfeld '.) That this 
post was praetorian is shown by l. 82: sed revocant fasti m a j o r- 
q u e curulis, which can only mean the consulate, the higher office 
as compared with the praetorship. In l. 83 nec p r o missa semel 
must be right, and as Borghesi (Œuvres, ix, p. 274) considers, must 
allude to the designation for the second consulship, which Gallicus 
probably obtained, as was usual, after the praefectura, in the course 
of the year 89 (so also Borghesi). I consider that Mommsen, with 
whom Nohl agrees, has correctly explained the African mission 
(P. 307 above, and Wiener Studien, iii, 1881, p. 269). Statius has 
evidently adhered to the chronological order in describing this 
career, and that being so the military services mentioned in l. 76 
sqq. can only be equestrian. I follow Stobbe and Desjardins in 
referring l. 79 to the capture of Artaxata in the year 59. Whether 
Gallicus was then quaestor is doubtful; it is most natural to as- 
sume an allectio inter tribunicios, followed by the appointment to 
the urban praetorship. That the period after the consulate is sum- 
marily treatcd, is, as I have said, probably due to the fact that it 
contained no specially brilliant successes. 

Maecius (edd. wrongly Metius) Celer, in Statius, Silv., iii, 2 (not 
to be confused with the Celer mentioned in Martial, vii, 52 as legat. 
Aug. pr. pr., or legate of such an official), had, as Stobbe remarks, 
according to l. 124, performed his military service as trib. mil. 
laticlavius in a Syrian legion! and at the time when the poem was 
written had obtained the command of a Syrian legion (praef. 1: 
juvenem a sacratissimo imperatore missum ad legionem Syriacam). 
But if Stobbe assumed on the ground of 1. 105: Eoa signa 
tinasque cohortes, that he had been leg. Aug. pr. pr. in Judaea, he 
was, as Nohl observes, not justified in the assumption, because 
Statius elsewhere uses Palaestinus for Syriacus (ii, 1, 160; v, I, 213), 
and, what is more important, Statius only mentions one legion, 
which he would certainly not have done, if his patron had been 
governor. 'Majora daturus' (of the emperor, l. 127) seems to 
allude to the consulate, as the legates of legions were as a rule already 
praetorians. According to Stobbe the identification with L. Rosc. 
Ael. Maec. Celer, cos. suff. 100 is impossible, as the latter was trib 
mil. leg. ix in Britain and Germany, and never commanded a legion 
afterwards (Henzen-Orelli, 3569 952). The patron of Statius 
may, however, be the same as M. Maus Celer, cos. suff. in April 
rar (Henzen, Acta fs. Arval., p. cxliii). 

V Tn l. 124 (ed. Baehrens) : Notus adhuc tantum majaris munere clavi (oodd. pum- 


ine) i Wa nus be read ; cf. iV, 5, 42 : contentus aptae Jumine purpurge, Quintilian, 
viii, 2 o 
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Plotias Gr (not Gryphus) was also of senatorial rank, Silv. 
praef., iv: joris gradus juvenis, iv, 9, 17 ff.: priusquam Té 
Germanicus arbitrum sequenti Annonae dedit omnibusque late 
Praefecit stationibus viarum. The Plotius Grypus, consul in 88, 
who is mentioned as an Arval in the Arval table (Henzen, Scavi, p. 
43), cannot, as Mommsen and Henzen assumed, be the man cele- 
brated by Statius, but was perhaps his father or brother, as Hirsch- 
feld has observed in Gõttinger gel. Anz., 1869, 3512. He undeér- 
stands (Philol, xxix, 29, 40) by the offices mentioned by Statius 
‘the superintendence of the supplies (annona) and quarters (sta- 
tiones) for a particular campaign, probably the last Dacian (more 
probably the Sarmatian) under Domitian’. Cf. Hirschfeld, VG, 
p. 101, 2, and Mommsen, StR, ii?, 2, 1031, 2. 

Vettius Crispinus, son of Vettius Bolanus (consul c. 67 or 68, cf. 
Waddington, Asie mineure, p. 704) received at the age of sixteen 
(Siv., v, 2, 12) from Domitian the legionary tribunate, l. 173: en 
ingensreserat tibi limen honorum Caesar at Ausonii committit munia 
ferri; 177: cuique sacer primum tradit Germanicus ensem; cf. 
8 sqq., 125 sqq. (Mommsen, StR, 1°, 434 f). He had already ap- 

as defendant in an action for adultery, 1. 99 sqq., and was a 
alius, 130 sqq. (Marquardt, StV, iii*, 427, 13). Cf. Teuffel, RLG4, 
326, II. 

Manilius (so the codd. in the title of i, 3, edd. wrongly Manlius) 
Vopiscus, vir eruditissimus et qui praecipue vindicabat a situ lit- 
teras fugientes (Silv., praef. 1), was the owner of the splendid villa 
Tiburtina (Silv., i, 3), and certainlv a relative of Manilius Vopiscus, 
consul in 114. Orelli 3787. [He himself seems not to have entered 
the public service ; cf. i, 3, 22; 108, etc. Nohl] On the frequent 
confusion between the names Manlius and Manilius cf. SRE, iv, 
1481. (The cos. 114 was perhaps a grandson of the cos. suff. 6o at 
the time of the Neronian comet (cf. Tac., A., xiv, 22) ; in Seneca, 
Qw. nat., vii, 28: Paterculo et Vopisco. Stobbe.] 

Tlavius Ursus was, perhaps, as Teuffel RLG*, 326, 10, supposes, a 
son of Ursus who advised Domitian to divorce Domitia, and at 
Julias request became consul in 84 (Dio, lxvii, 3, 4). These 
intimate relations with the imperial house support the conjecture 
that he belonged to the Flavian gens. The Ursus mentioned by 
Statius was still young (ii, praef.: juvenem candidissimum et sine 
jactura desidiae doctissimum) and seems to have held as yet no 
office, otherwise Statius would hardly have ignored the fact. He 
had, however, already appeared as an orator, ii, 6, 95, was rich and 
the owner of estates on Vesuvius, near Pollentia, in Lucania, on the 
right bank of the Tiber, in Crete, Cyprus and elsewhere (ib., 60—68). 

Vitorius (not Victorius) Marcellus, the friend of Quintilian, Stat., 
Silv., iv, praef. ; iv, 4; cf. Nohl, Zwei Freunde des Statius, in 
Hermes, x5, 517 f., and Mommsen, Vitorius Marcellus, in Hermes, 
xiii, 428-430. He was probably, as Mommsen has shown, the son 
of a knight (his son Geta is called in Statius, Silv., iv, 4, 75, Stemmate 
materno felix, virtute paterna), and after his praetorship he had 
obtained the superintendence of the Via Latina (ib., 59), and the 

t of the command of a legion (61). He had marriéd & lady 
of the family of Hosidius Geta, and his on Geta (Quintilian, i, pr. 
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6; Stat, l. 71: parvoque exempla parabis magna Getae) is the 
Arval, C. Vitorius Hosidius Geta, repeatedly mentioned in the Acta 
of 118—120). The Gallus mentioned by Statius (ll. 20-26) was not, 
as was formerly erroneously assumed, a son but a friend of Vitorius 
Marcellus. 

Vibius Maximus (Martial, xi, 106), whose name, falsely spelt 
Vinius and Vivius in the Statius MSS., has been restored by Nohl 
(Hermes, xii, 517), belonged to the equestrian order. His father 
had held a command in the Sarmatian war (Silv., iv, 7, 49-53), and 
he himself had been praef. alae in the East (l. 45). When Silv., iv 
7 was composed, he was in Dalmatia, not, as Hirschfeld (VG, p. 85 
n.) supposed, as proc. aurar. Delmat., but as Nohl proves from a 
military diploma of 93, as praef. coh. iii Alpinorum. In the year 
I04 he was, as is shown bv an inscription on the column of Memnon 
(Nohl, tbtd.), prefect of Egypt. [He also had literary tastes ; he 
epitomized Sallust and Livy (Silv., iv, 7, 55). Statius addressed 
a letter to him on the publication of the Thebais (iv, praef., 7, 25- 
28), and perhaps he is the Maximus who admired Catullus (Martial 
i 7). Nohl] 

Septimius Severus was also a knight, iv, 5, 41 : inter pignora curiae 
Contentus arcto lumine purpurae (praef. : inter ornatissimos secundi 
ordinis), an orator and poet (Teuffel, RLG‘, 326, 9), and the owner 
of three estates near Veii, Cures, and in the territory of the Hernici 
(54-57). No mention is made of his holding any office. 

Novius (Nohl, Qu. Stat., p. 45)! Vindex is praised by Statius for 
the purity of his morals, and for his fidelity towards a certain Ves- 
tinus, who, it seems, had then (94/95) died in the prime of life, and 
belonged to a noble family (iv, 6, 94: scit adhuc florente sub aevo 
Par magnis Vestinus avis). Probably, however, he is the man 
mentioned by Martial, iv, 73. 

Pollius Felix, a rich Puteolan, lived in retirement at his villa 
near Sorrento (Silv., ii, 2; iii, praef. ; iii, 1); his wife was Polla, 
his son-in-law the Neapolitan Julius Menecrates. 


LVIII. THE CHRONOLOGY OF JUVENAL’S LIFE AND SATIRES. 
(Vol. III, p. 67 ff.) 


THE statement, formerly very common, that Borghesi in his treatise 
Sull’ età di Giovenale (1847, GZuvres, v, 49-76) placed the birth of 
Juvenal in the year 47, is, as far as I can ascertain, erroneous. So 
far as I know, Borghesi has nowhere expressly said it. The con- 
clusion was merely drawn, because he had proved that Juvenal 
wrote his last book, in part at least, in the year 127. This year was 
then assumed to be that of his death, and as the ancient biographies 
unanimously state that he lived to be eighty, his birth was assigned 
to the year 47. Perhaps this was also Borghesi's view. Others put 
his death a few years later, and his birth about 50. 

Borghesi's date for the composition of the 13th satire is quite 
certain ; according to l. 17 it was written sixty years after the con- 
sulate of Fonteius. Of the four consuls named Fonteius Capito 
named in the Fasti (A.U.c. 721, 765, 812, 820) only the last three 


3 Baehrens : novii ita A, novi C, Novii edd. ; but like Markland he writcs Nonius, 
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are in question. Now Borghesi has shown that if a year was indi- 
cated by the name of only one consul, it was always the one whose 
name stands first in the Fasti. This is only the case with the name 
of that Fonteius who was consul in the year 820 = 67 A.D. 

Now I thought that in the ge in question in the 13th satire 
I recognized an indication of Juvenal’s birth-year. The poet com- 
forts his friend Calvinus, who is troubled because a faithless friend 
has repudiated a sum of money given him in trust; the loss, says 
Juvenal, is not great, and one must not be so distressed at an every- 
day occurrence. Then he continues, l. 13: 


Tu quamvis levium minimam exiguamque malorum 
particulam vix ferre potes, spumantibus ardens 
visceribus, sacrum tibi quod non reddat amicus 
depositum. stupet haec, qui jam post terga reliquit 
sexaginta annos, Fonteio consule natus : 

an nihil in melius tot rerum proficit usus? 


I still think, as before, that kd ura punctuated as above, 
may initself very well be unders thus : ‘ one who (like myself) 
has already seen sixty years (and so has only too often had similar 
vig teles is astonished at such passionate grief over so ordinary 
a disappointment '.! But as O. Hirschfeld has pointed out to me, 
the poet's astonishment at the excessive grief of Calvinus would 
be no sufficient reason for appealing to his own sixty years' experi- 
ence, while an admonition to his friend to take to heart the lessons 
of his experience, would be entirely appropriate. It is therefore 
most natural to refer l. 17 to Calvinus, and to place a mark of inter- 
rogation after matus. 

All the same I am inclined to think that Juvenal has at the same 
time indicated the date of his own birth, because of the dating with 
the consul's name. For the date of one's own birth is familiar to 
every one, and falls naturally from the tongue, but not the date of 
another's birth. Juvenal would have called Calvinus a man of 60, 
but hardly one born in the year of Fonteius. But I admit that the 
argument is not convincing. i 

J. Dürr (Das Leben Juvenalis. Progr. d. Gymn. zu Ulm, 1888) has 
edited a V:ta from a Barberini Juvenal MS. of the fifteenth century, 
compiled.‘ in a very fanciful and arbitrary way’ with the help of 
the satires and some generally accessible sources (especially Jerome's 
Chronicle). It begins as follows: Junius Juvenalis Aquinas Junio 
Juvenale patre, matre vero Septumuleia ex Aquinati municipio, 
Claudio Nerone et L. Antistio consulibus (55 A.D.) natus est. Soro- 
rem habuit Septumuleiam, quae Fuscino nupsit. As this alleged 
brother-in-law of Juvenal is taken from Sat., 14, 1, the suspicion 
arises that the latter's mother and sister owe their origin to the 
author's fancy. But also the statement as to the year of Juvenal's 
birth is suspicious, not only from the whole character of the com- 
pilation, but in particular because the writer of the notice found in 
the vitae ii and iii (in Jahn, in vii transferred to another place) that 


1 Cf. my review of Schwabe, Juvenals Geburtsjahr, in Bursian's Jahvesd., xiv, 1886, 2, 
pp. 204-206. Merivale (Lewis in his edition of Juvenal, vol. ti, p. 338) interpreted the 
passage in the same way, 
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&venál was born ' temporibus Claudi Neronis’. If now, m order 
) appear better informed than the old biographer, he wished to givé 
Jüvehál's birth-year, the most obvious t to do was to choose 
a date when Nero was one of the consuls. It certainly cannot be 
maintained that their transference of the date of Juvenal's birth 
tó the time of Claudius by an uhknown humahist is of greater 
alithority than the dating of it under Nero in the old Vitae, which 
inay vety Well derive it from the trustworthy ancient source. — 
In any case all the credible statements regarding Juvenal's life 
and writings, and all the data obtained with certainty or proba- 
bility by Borghesi can be barmonized with the conjecture that he 
was born in the year 67. I consider the assertion of the old Vitae 
(iv and vii in Jahn excepted), 'ad mediam fere aetatem decla- 
mavit' to be unquestionable, on account of the addition ' animi 
magis causa quam ut scholae se aut foro praepararet ' for no occa- 
sion or object can be imagined for inventing such a motive. ' Media 
aetas' (Phaedr., Fab., ii, 12; Plaut., Aul., ii, I, 37; Apuleius, 
Met., v, 15: jam medium cursum aetatis agere, rára interspersa 
canitie; v, 16: nunc aetate media candenti canitie lucidus) may 
well mean the whole fifth decade of life. In no case would Juvenal, 
if he was born in 67, have applied himself to satire before 107. Those 
who dated his birth about 47 had to assume that some of his satires 
were composed under Domitian, It is true some scholars. were 
formerly inclined to assume this of the 2nd and 3rd satires, as Hein- 
rich and Synnerberg (De temporibus vitae carminumque D. Juni Juv- 
enalis rite constituendis, p. 59 ss.), or of the 1st and 2nd, as Lewis, 
ed. Tavera 1882/83. There is, however, not only not the 
Irast valid ground for it, but everything points to the conclusion 
that it was the freedom of speech which began with the death of 
Domitian, that called Juvenal's satirical poetry into lile, being as 
it was a necessary condition for it. 
, À rough determination of the time of composition and publication 
of the first two books is afforded, as Borghesi has remarked, by the 
passage 6, 398 ss. in which the newsmongering woman is described : 


instantem regi Armenio Parthoque cometen 
prima videt, famam rumoresque illa recentis 
i excipit ad portas, quosdam facit, isse Niphaten 
410 hm ulos, magnoque illic cuncta arva teneri 
diluvio, nutare urbes, subsidere terras, 
quocumque ín trivio, cuicumque est obvia, narrat. 


. Borghesi referred the events mentioned in ll. 409-411 to the great 
quake which in the year 115 destroyed Antioch, and 1. 407 to 
p en aign in Armenia and Parthia. This conjecture is 
onfirmed by the fact that the comet here mentioned was actually 
Visible in Rome in this year.! " 
, In thé hope of gaining the desired chronological certainty through 
An astronomical datum, I applied to my colleague Eduard Luther 
(d. 1887), director of the Kónigsberg observatory, with the question 
whether the comet to which Juvenal alludes could be identified, and 
1 Cl. Progr. Acád. Alb. Regimont. 1872, v: De comda à Juvcnale in Sativa sexta 
commemorato. : 9 vs 
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learnt from him that our küówledge òf the comets between the 
ears 611 B.c. and 1000 A.D. mainly depends on the astronomical 
Jservations of the Chinese, which are so accurate, that it has even 
been P possible to calculate the orbits of the comets which they have 
recorded. From 98 to 117 A.D. five comets were observed b 
Chinese astronomers, in the years 102, 104, 110, i15 and 117, bu 
these were not all visible in Rome. Of these only that of the year 
115 cáh be taken into consideration, because it is the only one which 
could have been said to threaten the kings of Parthia and Armenia, 
who were then at war with Trajan. I am indebted to Luther for 
the following information on this comet. ‘ Biot in the Additions 
to the Connaissance des temps pour l'àn 1846 reports that the Chinese 
encyclopedia of Ma Twan Lin mentions án extraordinary star which 
was seen in the west on the 16th of November, 115, stood óh Novem- 
ber 21 south of a ahd B Aquarii and went to a Muscae and 7 
Pleiadum. This comet (for that such it was is shown by its move- 
fnent) culminated in November about 4 p.m. 36° above the Roman 
fidrizon. It set there at about 9.30, and can therefore have been 
seen in Rome’. As a fact then the Chinese, about whose proceed- 
ings the newsmonger pretended to be informed, did something at 
the time when Juvenal wrote his 6th satire, which enables us tó 
date its composition fara x t MAN 
. The earthquake which destroyed Antioch did hot, as Clinton 
assumed, take place in the spring of 115, but as Gutschmid (Zi 
Dierauevs Geschichte Trajans, in Büdinger's Untersuchungen zur 
Römischen Kaisergeschichte, i, 157 and 167 f.) has at least made very 
probable, on December i3. Trajan’s Armenian rear ia was 
already ended before September 114 (P. 163 f), but he did not 
start from Antioch till the spring of 116, and entered Ctesiphon as 
conqueror in the summer. The comet seen in Rome in November 
115 could therefore only have been connected with the war with the 
lan king, and not with that with the king of Armenia, but 
presumably Juverial was not exactly informed about the chronology 
of the events in the east. The 6th satire must therefore have been 
written in the course of the year 116 or 117. 

Weidner, who in his 2nd edition of Juvenal (1889) dates its com- 
position in the year 111 or not much later (p. xvi), identifies thé 
comet with that of rro (note to 6, 407). I am obliged to my col- 
league, F. Peters, the present director of the KÓnigsberg Observatory, 
for the following information about this comet. ' In the very trust- 
worthy work of Williams, Observations of Comets from B.C. 611 to 
A.D. 1640, extracted from the Chinese Annals (1671) is to be found a 
notice, agreeing with that of Biot in the Connaissance des temps 
pouy l'an 1846, according to which in January rio a bright comet 
a ed in the constellation of Eridanus, which must certainly 

have been visible in Rome’. This cannot, however, have been 
the one meant by Juvenal. For firstly Trajan’s departure from 
Rome for the Oriental campaign took place, not as Weidner says 
in 112, but towards the end of 113 or 114 (vol. i, xiii, A.D. 113 and 
n.), secondly the juxtaposition as sensational novelties of two events 
separated by almost six years is improbable, if not inconceivable, 
whereas it would be natural if both had just occurred. 
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It follows from all this with complete certainty that the emperor 
on whom alone, according to Juvenal's 7th satire, the hopes of poetry 
rest, is, as Borghesi (Œuvres, v, 511) supposed, Hadrian, who had 
just ascended the throne, as he was in fact the first emperor since 
Claudius who took a serious interest in literature.! The e 
in Pliny, Paneg., c. 47, which K. F. Hermann (De Juv. sat. vit tempo- 
ribus), O. Ribbeck (Juv., p. x), Teuffel (RLG‘, 330, 2) and others 
cite as evidence that Juvenal meant Trajan, by no means proves it. 
For the 'studia', of which Pliny says that under Trajan they 
' spiritum et sanguinem et patriam receperunt ', are the studies of 
philosophy and eloquence, persecuted and suppressed by Domitian, 
as Pliny expressly says, ' quem honorem dicendi magistris, quam 
dignationem sapientiae doctoribus habes!' Also the expressions 
of Pliny in his letters, cited by Teuffel, 330, 2, on the revival of 
studia, Epp., i, 10, 1 ; iii, 18, 5, etc., refer to the same sciences, and 
to the writing of history. But in times of tyranny poetry always 
provided a safe refuge, it had flourished under Domitian with a 
brilliance not forgotten in after times, and it owed nothing to the 
change of rulers. 

But evidently Juvenal, who had completed his 7th satire before 
Trajan's death, added as an afterthought the introduction (at least 
ll. 1-21) addressed to the new emperor. This is most clearly re- 
vealed by the fact that there is no connexion between the intro- 
duction and the real subject of the poem. In the former it is said 
that a hope is offered by the emperor for noble intellectual efforts, 
the only hope, it is true, but instead of continuing ' hitherto we had 
no such hope ', the condition of all who choose literary or learned 
professions, especially poets, historians, rhetoricians and gram- 
marians, is pictured as still desperate and comfortless. Even in a 
poet whose works display such structural weakness as Juvenal's 
one expects at least at the conclusion an allusion to the better future 
which has dawned. But of this there is no trace, only the past is 
praised, the age of a Maecenas, a Fabius and a Cotta, and it is 
praised as an age that cannot be expected to return. Then he says, 
genius received the reward of merit (ll. 94—97), as if the poet had quite 
forgotten that he had announced a prospect of the same reward for 
the present. - 

But if one were ready to admit the possibility of such extreme 
carelessness, there is another difficulty which could not be removed 
by such a supposition. The satire deals with the sad condition of 
all authors and scholars, but the introduction speaks exclusively of 
the hopes aroused in poets by the emperor's interest in their efforts. 
It is true that the general expression studia is used which singularly 
occurs nowhere else in Juvenal), but in each case it undoubtedly 
refers to poetical efforts. 


I. Et spes et ratio studiorum in Caesare tantum. 
solus enim tristes hac tempestate Camenas 
respexit, cum jam celebres notique poetae 
balneolum Gabiis, Romae conducere furnos 
temptarent etc. 


1 This, as I noticed later, was also K. O. Moller’s view. He observes in his review of 
Franckit Examen criticum D. Junii Juvenalis vitae (1820), ‘We know that Juvenal wrote 
his seventh satire in Rome in 871 ' (KI, Schr., i, 549). 
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17. Nemo tamen studiis, indignum ferre laborem 
cogetur posthac, nectit quicunque canoris 
eloquium vocale modis laurumque momordit. 
hoc agite, o juvenes ! circumspicit et stimulat vos 
materiamque sibi ducis indulgentia quaerit.! 


It is only the poets, then, who according to this introduction can 
reckon on the emperor's favour, and the youths are only incited to 
poetry, not to literary or learned efforts in general. Then, after 
expatiating (ll. 22-35) on the hopeless prospects of poetry without 
the protection and encouragement of the emperor, the author passes 
on with a strange transition (accipe nunc artes, l. 36) to another 
very lengthy description (36—97) of the sad lot of poets, adding some 
considerations on the other learned professions. 

The first book of the Satives (1-5) was then published between 
107 and 116, the second (6) 116-117, and the third 118-121, for in 
the latter year Hadrian started on his great travels through the 
provinces, and Juvenal would certainly publish the book which 
was in a sense addressed to him while he was still in Rome. Now 
as the second book is only separated from the third by a short inter- 
val, we can scarcely assume a much longer one between the first 
and second, consequently we shall put the publication of the first 
book nearer 116 than 107. It is also not unlikely that in the 
applause which Juvenal gained at the beginning (vit. ii: magna 
frequentia magnoque successu bis ac ter auditus est) he found an 
incentive to continue without long delay poetical productions which 
had been so favourably received. The five satires of the first book, 
the first of which was undoubtedly composed last as an introduction, 
contain no indications from which more can be gathered than that 
the book appeared under Trajan, which is quite natural, as Juvenal 
was principally thinking of the age before Trajan when he wrote it. 
If then the first book was published about 114 (as long before the 
second as the second before the third), Juvenal will have turned to 
the writing of satire about 112, as the composition of five satires 
would require a considerable time. The most natural meaning of 
' media aetas' in which he then was, would be forty-five, which 
again brings us to 67 as the year of his birth. 

That the fifth book was published soon after the year 127 is shown 
not only by 13, 17, but also by 15, 27 (nuper consule Junco Gesta). 
A military diploma, found in Sardinia, and dated rr October, 127 
(CIL, iii, p. 874, no. xxxi), shows that Aemilius Juncus and Julius 
Severus, under whom the SC Juncianum was issued (Marcian, D., 
Xl, 5, 531, $8 8; Ulpian, tb., 28, § 4) were then consuls. From the 
‘nuper’ in 15, 27, one must date the publication of the fifth book 
not earlier than 128, and consequently that of the fourth some time 
between 121 and 128. 

I now come to the question of Juvenal's banishment. From the 
unanimous testimony of the biographies, and of Suidas, Malalas 
and Apollinaris Sidonius (Teufíel, RLG?, 331, 2), we have no reason 
to doubt its real occurrence, but as to place and time we have 
nothing but conjecture. Nothing can be inferred from the fact 


d reminiscence of Statius, Stiv:, v, 2, 124: Ergo ace: nam magni ducis indulgentia 
p ; 
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that none of the books is separated from the preceding by a long 
interval. The first three were undoubtedly composed in Rome, 
the last two might have been written there or in exile (Vit. tv: in 
exilio ampliavit satyras et pleraque mutavit ; cf. also the Vita edited 
by Rühl from a cod. Harl. in the N. Jahrbb. f. Philol., 1874, p. 808 
f.). Martial's three epigrams, vii, 24, 91, and xii, 18, only show that 
in the years 92 and 101/2, when they were written, Juvenal was in 
Rome. They therefore by no means conflict with K. F. Hermann's 
conjecture (praef. ad Juv.), that Juvenal was banished by Domitian 
in the last four years of his reign. I am however now inclined to 
think with Vahlen (Juvenal und Paris, in Sitzngsbey. d. Berliner 
Acad., 1883, pp. 1176-1192; cf. my review in Bursians Jahresb., 
xiv, p. 206 f.) that Sat. 7, 88-92 which was not inserted after the 
rest, but was part of the original poem, gave occasion for the in- 
vention of the cause of the banishment. That the dancer who is 
said to have applied these lines to himself is called Paris in the Vitae 
is evidently due to the fact that Juvenal had himself mentioned 
the latter a little before the passage (' esurit, intactam Paridi nisi 
vendit Agauen ") ; in Vit. i3 indeed it is said that the lines referred 
to the poet Statius, who is also mentioned in the context. It may 
Be added that if the banishment took the form of an appointment 
as prefect of a cohort on some distant frontier of the empire, it 
cannot, as Hermann (praef. ad Juv. 4) remarked, have taken place 
shortly before Juvenal's death, as some of the Vitae affirm ; for a 
man nearly eighty years of age could hardly have been appointed 
to so important a post. 

Now Borghesi has made the very plausible conjecture (Œuvres, 
v, 513—516; cf. above, p. 69), that Crispinus was prefect of the 

etorium under Domitian, as colleague of Cornelius Fuscus, and 
brought about this banishment of Juvenal, as indeed such military 
appointments were made through the prefects. Juvenal’s passion- 
ate hatréd of Crispinus would thus be most naturally explained. 
That Borghesi's conjecture conflicts with none of the existing data 
had been already remarked. 

The 4th satire, which begins with the announcement that it will 
deal with Crispinus, consists of two heterogeneous pieces, most 
clumsily patched together. Only the first 27 lines correspond to 
the announcement, but in the story of the council which Domitian 
Summoned on the Albanum, Crispinus is indeed once mentioned 
(1. 108 ff.), but he has not even a subordinate part to play. Perhaps 
Juvenal had written these twenty-seven lines as an introduction 
to a satire on Crispinus which remained unfinished ; ! and in order 
not to throw them away he placed them, careless about the com- 
position and even about the coherence of his poems,at the head of 
a satire in which at any rate Crispinus was mentioned, and which 
dealt with the extravagances of the luxury of the table, which seem 
to have been specially laid to the charge of Crispinus. Lines 28-36 
‘were then inserted as a link, but serve this purpose very badly; for 
one expects a description of a gluttonous banquet of Domitian’s, 
and not of a ludicrous consultation on the preparation of a dish. 


1 So Lewis, Juvenal, ii, p. 110: This is perhaps a draft introduction to an intended 
satire never completed. 
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Perhaps originally Juvenal had no intention of prefixing an intro- 
duction to the tale which begins at 1. 37, at any rate it needs none. 

The place of Juvenal's banishment is as uncertain as the time. 
Of the Vitae, iii mentions none, i, ii, iv, vii and that edited by Rühl 
mention Egypt or its furthest frontier, according to v and vi Juvenal 
was sent ' contra Scotos ', in schol. i, 1 and xiv, 38 the place of exile 
is called Hoasis or Hoasa, in Suidas and Malalas it is the Pentapolis 
in Libya. Presumably therefore in the common source of all these 
accounts no place was mentioned, but it was only said that Juvenal 
received the prefecture of a cohort on a distant frontier. All the 
statements as to place are therefore alike untrustworthy ; without 
doubt it was the 15th satire that suggested the mention of Egypt. 

Nor does the inscription of Aquinum give any help towards the 
determination of the place of exile. It reads (IRN, 4312 = CIL, 
x, 5382): (Cere)ri sacrum | (D. Ju)nius Juvenalis (trib.) coh. (I) 
Del matarum | IIvir quinq. flamen | Divi Vespasiani | vovit dedi- 
cav(itqjue sua pec. The cohort here mentioned was stationed in 
Britain in 124 (Hübner, D. róm. Heer in Britannien, in Hermes, 
xvi, 5660). It may be assumed with certainty that the military 
service, and the tenure of municipal offices and of the flaminate 
belonged to Juvenal's earlier life. 

Vitae i, iv, v, vi, vii and that edited by Rühl make Juvenal die 
in exile, ji and iii in Rome, iv says that he was very old under Antoni- 
nus Pius, i, ii and iji that he died at the age of eighty, or in his eighty- 
first year. The number of years seems to be taken from the good 
and ancient source of the Vitae,as a reason can hardly be found for 
its invention. If, as we may assume, it is correct, Juvenal died in 
the year 147. 

If he finished the fifth book about 128, or nearly twenty years 
before his death, he certainly published it himself, and this edition 
doubtless contained the 16th satire as a complete poem. Its present 
incompleteness is to be most simply explained by supposing that 
one or more leaves have been lost at the end of the original manu- 
script; for as O. Ribbeck (Symbola Philol. Bonnens., p. 26 ss. ; Der 
echte und der unechte Juvenal, p. 175 ff.) and Bücheler (Rhein. Mus., 
Bd. xxix, 1874, pp. 636-638) have remarked, the original manu- 
script had thirty lines to the page, from which it results that the 
last line of our present text was also the last line on a page. 

If not only there is no objection to the view that Juvenal was 
born in the year 67, but also the approximately settled date of his 
* media aetas ' and of the beginning of his satire-writing lead to the 
same result, the conjecture is at least as justified as any other. The 
following dates may then be given for his life and writings. 


uvenal entered military service at the earliest .. 84 


eld municipal offices at the earliest .. .. .. 92 
Was in Rome .. .. .. .. .. oF «oe >.> 92 
Was banished between .. .. .. .. .. .. g2and 96? 


Was in Rome .. .. .. .. «ce .. oo 5. IOIl[2 

Applied himself there to rhetoric till about .. .. 112 

Published Book I of the Satires between II2 and 116 
LE] » Ii LE] » ee 9e 116 re 118 
i » III » i e — HÊ , IRI 
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Published Book IV of the Satires between .. .. 12r and 127 
» V 5 " .. e+ 128 or later 


Died” ee ee ee ee ee ee ee pe ee oe 147 


LIX. ON THE PERSONAL NAMES IN JUVENAL.! 
(Vol. III, p. 67 ff.) 


THE first question that arises in an examination of the personal 
Names in Juvenal is whether and how far the names which occur 
both in his works and Martial’s are to be referred to the same per- 
sons. This can only be done with certainty in cases where the 
identity can be proved from other sources ; for in regard to personal 
names the practice of the two poets is entirely different. Although 
Martial probably always had in his mind's eye real, and indeed living 
representatives of the vices and follies which he derided and re- 
proved, yet, as he repeatedly assures us, he never named them by 
their real names, but always with fictitious or arbitrarily chosen 
names; and as the choice of these names was determined mainly 
by the requirements of metre or euphony, and only very rarely by 
their signification, he has not hesitated to use the same name to 
designate the most various persons and types. Cf. my edition, 
Part I, pp. 21-23. 

While Martial then gives the same name now to this person, now 
to that, Juvenal always designates the same person by a name. 
This fact alone warns us to be cautious in attempting to identify 
one of his characters with a homonym in Martial; and in fact it 
often proves impossible. The Naevolus of Juvenal's oth satire has 
no resemblance to any Naevolus in Martial; no more has the fat 
advocate Matho of Juv., 1, 32, a bad speaker 11, 34, who became 
bankrupt 7, 32, with any of the persons whom Martial calls Matho. 
So we may not follow Borghesi (Œuvres, v, 509 ss.) in recognizing 
the Paullus mentioned in Juvenal, 7, 143 in one of Martial's epigrams 
in which the same name occurs ; for this name is assigned by Martial 
now to this figure, now to that, and even where it is the name of a 
real person, his identity with the Paullus of Juvenal cannot be 
assumed (cf. Mommsen, Ind. Phinian., s. Velius Paullus). 

The constant use of the same name for the same person is in itself 
enough to suggest that Juvenal only introduces real persons into 
his satires, and calls them by their real names, an assumption which 
is entirely confirmed by my inquiry (De nominibus Mersonarum in 
Juvenalis satiris, Program. Acad. Alb. Regimont., 1872, iv). I did 
not learn till later that this was also Borghesi's view (Œuvres, v, 
533: ama generalmente di usarne dei veri o almeno dei conosciuti). 
I regard his conjecture as very probable, that the Atticus mentioned 
in 12, 1 (Atticus eximie si cenat, lautus habetur) is Tiberius Claudius 
Atticus, the father of the sophist Herodes Atticus. Perhaps it 
would be possible to identify some of the few other persons of whom 
Juvenal speaks respectfully, especially those to whom he addressed 
some of his satires, as Postumus 6, 21, Ponticus 8, 1, Corvinus I2, 
I, Calvinus 13, 5, Fuscinus 14, 1, Volusius Bithynicus 15, 1, Gallus 
16, 1. The possibility cannot be denied, that in exceptional cases 
. 1 Cf. my programme, De nominibus personarum in Juvenalis satiris, Acad. Alb, 
Regimont., 1872, iv. 
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Juvenal used arbitrarily chosen names, but it cannot be proved in 
a single case. The name Censennia for a rich lady (6, 136) might 
be chosen on account of its signification, but it is certainly the real 
name of the person in question. 

As Juvenal carefully avoided attacking or exposing under their 
real names persons who might injure him (1, 170 ss.), he could only 
make three classes of persons the objects of his ridicule, contempt, 
or condemnation, viz. persons who were dead, judicially condemned 
or of humble rank. And in fact among the persons disrespectfully 
mentioned by him, there is not one who cannot be proved or 
assumed to belong to one of these three classes. 

All the persons of the age of Domitian, occurring in Juvenal, who 
are also mentioned by Martial, were either already dead or could 
not longer hurt him. They are Domitian's favourite Crispinus 
(Mart., vii, 99; viii, 48; Juv. 1, 27; 4, 1 ss. ; cf. above, p. 69), the 
mime Latinus (Mart., i, 4; ix, 28 cet. ; Juv., 1, 36; 4. 53; cf. vol. 
i, p. 60); the female mime Thymele (Mart., i, 5, 5; Juv., 1, 36; 
6, 66; 8, 197), the dancer Paris (Mart., xi, 13; Juv., 6, 87; cf. 
vol. 11, p. 114), the citharists Pollio (Mart., iv, 61, 9; Juv., 5, 387; 
cf. above, p. 265), and Glaphyrus (Mart., iv, 5; Juv., 6, 77; cf. 
above, p. 261) ; the buffoon Gabba (Mart., i, 42; x, 101; Juv., 5, 
3; cf. vol. i, p. 85) ; the informers Baebius Massa and Mettius Carus 
(Mommsen, Ind. Plinian.) whom Martial did not venture to attack 
earlier than in a book which appeared under Trajan (xii, 25, 29; 
Juv. 1, 35 s) ; the jurist Chius Aufidius (Mart., v, 61; Juv., 9, 
25; cf. Teuffel, RLG*, 328, 1). On the other hand the Sura 
of Mart., i, 49, 40 is not the Palfurius Sura of Juv., 4, 53, 
but the famous fellow-countryman of Licinianus, Licinius Sura, 
who was born in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Juvenal's fondness for reminiscences of the age of Domitian and 
of well-known personages of that time? lends support to a new ex- 
planation of the passage 12, 43. He says there of Catullus who 
when in danger of shipwreck, orders part of the cargo to be thrown 
overboard to lighten the ship: 

Ile nec argentum dubitabat mittere, lances 

Parthenio factas, urnae cratera capacem 

et dignum sitiente Pholo vel conjuge Fusci. 
According to the scholiast, Parthenius was the goldsmith who made 
the bowls. Sillig (Catal. artif., p. 480) thinks the name fictitious, 
R. Rochette (Lettre à M. Schorn, p. 376) suggests identity with the 
* C. Octavius Parthenion argentarius ' mentioned in the inscription 
Gruter, 639, 5; Heinrich supposes the poet refers to an artist of 
Samos, which was originally called Parthenia. The last two con- 
jectures need no refutation, and a fictitious name would be quite 
senseless here, where only the name of a universally known and re- 
cognized artist could indicate the value of the bowls. Besides, 
the following lines: multum Caelati, biberat quo callidus emptor 
Olynthi, deal expressly with artistically worked vessels; but here 
apparently only those gigantic silver vessels are alluded to, which 
were objects of luxury at that time (see vol. ii, p. 208). I have 


See above, p. 316, 
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therefore little doubt that the bowls were made for Parthenius, the 
well-known chamberlain and murderer of Domitian (vol. i, p. 57 í). 
It may be taken for granted that he was very rich, and it is just the 
names of imperial freedmen that Juvenal often uses for types of 
extreme riches :—}, 109: possideo plus Pallante et Licinis ; 14,305: 
pom . Licinus . . . attonitus pro Electro signisque suis 
hrygiaque columna Atque ebore et lata testudine; 3b., 329: 
divitiae Marcissi; 14, gr: ut spado vincebat Capitolia nostra 
| Posides. It is also known that the value of an object was increased 
if it had belonged to a famous person (vol. ii, p. 331 f.), and that the 
subsequent owners were fond of drawing attention tq the fact. 
Of the criminals mentioned by Juvenal, whose co un gas qu: 
had made them innocuous, the one who probably stood nearest to 
the poet's time was Marius Priscus (1, 49; 8, 120), who had been 
condemned in 99/1oo for extortion in the ponm of Africą, ọf 
which he was governor (Mommsen, Ind. Plinian.) The others 
presumably all belong to an earlier period. Thus Cossutianus Capito 
mentioned in 8, 91 ff. as a plunderer of the province of Cilicia, bad 
been condemned by the senate in the year 58 (Tac., A., xiii, 33, with 
Nipperdey's note). The period of Numitor, mentioned i in the same 
passage, who met with the same fate for the same offence, is un- 
known. The poisoner Pontia, 6, 638 (Martial, ii, 34), as the scholiast 
asserts, after the death of her husband (Drymio according to Valla), 
was convicted of the murder of her two sons, severed her veins after 
& luxurious dinner, and died dancing, being devoted to that art. 
She was (also according to the scholiast) the daughter of a certain 
P. Petronius, condemned by Nero for conspiracy, probably Petro- 
nius Priscus, who in the year 65 was banished to an island in the 
Aegean for his share in the conspiracy of Piso (Tac., xv, 71). Her 
death might therefore have occurred under Nero, or equally well 
under one of the following emperors. The Calvina who is stig- 
matized in 3, 133 (alter enim quantum in legione tribuni Accipiunt 
donat Calvinae) was, according to a notice of the scholiast which 
appears to be quite trustworthy, the sister of a praetor, and 
committed suicide under Claudius, because her incest with her 
brother was divulged. Similarly the vicious women, against whom 
Juvenal makes Creticus declaim, Procula, Pollitta, Fabulla,Carfinia 
uu si vis etiam, Carfinia, talem Non sumet dampata togam, 
uv., 2, 67-70), as well as the others who are characterized as 
adulteresses or wantons, must be considered real persons, whose 
names were known to everybody through their condemnation. 
Their number need cause no surprise, as Domitian enforced the 
lex Julia de adulteriis with great severity.! In two cases the reten- 
tion of the same name in two widely separated satires, shows that 
a real person is spoken of. Maura who scoffed at the temple of 
Pudicitla (6, 308) is evidently the same as she of whom it is said in 
IO, 224: quos longa viros absorbeat uno Maura die. The Catulla 
of 2, 49 is found again in 10, 323: sive est haec. Oppia, sive Catulla 
deterior. If in these two cases the repeated characterization leaves 


1 Tbe identification of tbe Hispo mentioned in 2, so with M. A us Proculus Ti. 
Caepio Hispo, cos. des. 103 ot 104, procons. prov. Asiae (Mommsen, Ind. Plin.), although 
suggested y Borghesi ((Euvves, y, $11), is extremely improba ble. 
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no doubt as to identity, it is possible that in another case there 
were two distinct persons; the Hispulla who loves a tragedian 6, 
74, may be the fat Hispulla who weighs as much as a bull 12, 11, or 
she may be another person. Juvenal also mentions two Pollios, 
the celebrated cftharoedws, 5, 387 (Martial, iv, 6r, 9), and the prodigal 

us Pollio, who seeks a loan in vain, although he offers thrice 
the usual interest, 9, 6, and after losing his equestrian rank, is at 
last forced to go begging, 9, 43. In this case the mention of the 
geatile name excludes the idea of a fictitious or arbitrarily chosen 
name, afd the same is true of Pacuvius Hister, the legacy-hunter, 
12, 111, 1$5, 128; also a second Hister is evidently to be considered 
& real person, as he is mentioned as already dead in 2, 58: notum 
est cur solo tabulas impleverit Hister Liberto, dederit vivus cur 
multa puellae. 

Juvenal had no occasion to introduce under other than their real 
Rames persons of subordinate social position, or indeed any whose 
displeasure would be indifferent to him. We have therefore every 
reason to regard as real the names of such persons as the praeco 
Machaera, 7, 9, the rhetorician Vettius, 7, 180, the pleaders Paullus, 
Gelius and Basilus, 7, 142—145, 10, 212 etc., and the gladiators 
(Euryalus, 6, 81, Sergius, 6, 105, 112) ; all the more as many of the 
persons of this class ate known from other soutces as contemporaries 
of Juvenal. Those who also occur in Martial have been already 
mentioned. We know further Demetrius, the actor (Juv., 3, 93; 
vol. il, p. 96 f.), and Archigenes, the physician (Juv., 6, 236; 8, 97; 
14, 358; Suidas: éwi Tpalavo0 larpeócas brn ty [Eudocia ry 
Sprengel, Geschichte dey Medicin, ii, 104). In the 13th satire, whic 
Was composed in 127, a physician is described (1. 125) as a pupil of 
Philippus, who again was a pupil of Archigenes (Sprengel, ii, 112 
fi), but this perfectly agrees with the supposition that Juvenal 
wished to name that medical school, which at the moment enjoyed 
the highest reputation. Without doubt also Heliodorus the phy- 
sician, 6, 373, and Lyde the fat medical woman, 2, 141, and Themiso 
the physi , 10, 221, were personages well known to the town. 
As last-mentioned named himself after a famous predecessor, 
the methodícus Themiso (Sprengel, ii, 28), so perhaps the charioteer 
Lacerta (7, 113 ; note on vol. ii, p. 22,1. 26) and the runner Ladas (13, 
97 ; see e p. 261), and according to the custom of the day assumed 
or received the names of famous masters of the same arts. Other 
towa characters whom Juvenal could mention by their real names 
without hesitation are the drunken wife of Fuscus 12, 45, Procula the 
female dwarf 3, 203, Rutila the bearded woman 10, 294, and Corbulo 
the strong man 5, 351. Also Hamillus, the schoolmaster who abused 
the boys entrusted to him 10, 224, was no doubt known to the town, 
amd probably no longer dangerous. If Martial in choosing this tare 
game for a man who wished to acquire a similar reputation, vii, 62, 
theaght ef the same person, which is not impossible, then Juvenal 
im ether cases was speaking of a character of the age of Domitian 
of a oontémporary. 


R.L.M. Y 
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LX. CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES ON GELLIUS! 
(Vol. III, p. 80.) 


THE only treatise known to me in which an attempt is made to fix 
exact dates for the life and works of Gellius is Bahr’s article Gellius 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia. The dates there given 
require, however, correction and completion. 

When Gellius went to school (in scholis fui, xvi, 1, ad grammaticos 
itavi, vii, 6) Terentius Scaurus (divi Hadriani temporibus gramma- 
ticus vel nobilissimus, xi, 15, probably Hadrian's teacher, Vit. L. 
Veri, c. 2) was apparently already dead, for Gellius, not under- 
standing a passage in one of his books, asked Sulpicius Apollinaris, 
whose pupil, he tells us, he was; xiii, 18: adulescens (xx, 6: adules- 
centulus) sectabatur discendi gratia, hominem nostrae memoriae 
doctissimum. This alone reminds us that the youth of Gellius did 
not fall in the reign of Hadrian (whom he always calls Divus), but 
in that of Antoninus Pius. 

He seems to have attached himself in his seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth years to Sulpicius Apollinaris; xviii, 4: cum jam adules- 
centulus praetextam et puerilem togam mutasset magistrosque 
tunc sibi ipse exploratiores quaereret. The toga virilis was assumed 
between the fifteenth and seventeenth years (Marquardt, Prl., i3, 
123-131). Adulescens Romae, cum etiamtum ad grammaticos 
itarem, audivi Apollinarem Sulpicium, quem in primis sectabar . . . 
Erucio Claro, praefecto urbi, dicere etc. vii, 6. Erucius Clarus (cf. 
Pliny, Epp., ii, 9; Fronto, ed. Naber, p. 6) was consul for the second 
time in 146, but the dates of his first consulate and urban prefecture 
(Gell. xiii, 18: qui praefectus urbi et bis consul fuit) are unknown. 

In the same years he received instruction from the rhetoricians 
Antonius Julianus and T. Castricius, the latter of whom (' noster ' 
in Fronto, Ad am., ii, 2, ed. N., p. 190), according to Gellius, xiii, 
22, vir a D. Hadriano in mores atque litteras spectatus, Romae 
locum principem habuit declamandi ac docendi, and was (xix, 9) 
docendis publice juvenibus magister. Gellius describes himself 
as an ' adulescentulus ' at the time when he spent his summer vaca- 
tion at Puteoli with this teacher and his fellow-scholars (xviii, 9). 
He had also already associated with Fronto; xviii, 8: Adulescen- 
tulus Romae priusquam Athenas concederem, quando erat a magis- 
tris auditionibusque obeundis otium, ad Frontonem Cornelium 
visendi gratia pergebam. His association with the poet Annianus 
(xi, 7; ix, 10, who was accustomed to hold a vintage festival on his 
estate in the Faliscan territory, xx, 8) seems also to belong to this 
time; for Annianus was old enough to have heard Valerius Probus, 
who is known to have flourished under Nero, but was probably still 
living under Domitian (Martial, iii, 2, 12—c. 87 A.D. ; Jahn, Prol. 
ad Pers., p. cxxxvii). It is uncertain whether at this time he was 
already acquainted with Julius Paullus (homo in memoria nostra 
doctissimus, i, 22; v, 4; xvi, 10). This ‘vir bonus et rerum lit- 
terarumque impense doctus ’ invited Gellius to his little property 
in the Vatican district, together with the Numidian Julius Celsinus, 
xix, 7, who was also Fronto's friend, xix, ro. 


1 Cf. my ‘programm,’ De Auli Gellii vitae temporibus, Acad. Alb. Regimont., 1869, tv, 
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If Gellius began his course of instruction with Sulpicius Apol- 
linaris about in his eighteenth year he probably continued it with 
him and his other teachers for about seven years. For immediately 
after the completion of his grammatical and rhetorical studies he 
was appointed a judge, and so was led to legal studies. xiii, 2, 1: 
quo primum tempore a praetore lectus in judices sum . . . libros 
utriusque linguae, de officio judicis scriptos, conquisivi, ut homo 
adulescens, a poetarum fabulis et a rhetorum epilogis ad judicandas 
lites vocatus (xiv, I, 1: a praetoribus lectus in judices sum, ut 
judicia quae appellantur privata susciperem. Mommsen, S/R, iii, 
I, 538, 4). xiii, I3: cum ex angulis secretisque librorum et magis- 
trorum in medium jam hominum et in lucem fori prodissem, quaesi- 
tum esse memini in plerisque Romae stationibus jus publice docen- 
tium aut respondentium etc. Now it is true that Suetonius says, 
in August., c. 32: judices a tricensimo (so codd. ; the conjecture of 
Cujacius vicensimo, based on the passage from Ulpian quoted below, 
is inadmissible) aetatis anno adlegit, i.e. quinquennio maturius quam 
solebant (Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 537, 5). But Suetonius is not speak- 
ing of the legally eligible age, but of that actually observed (quam 
solebant). At the age of thirty or more Gellius could not call him- 
self ' adulescens ', nor is it credible that he attended the school of 
rhetoric up to that age (see vol. i, p. 161). It must therefore be 
assumed that the legal age required for jurors, mentioned by Ulpian 
(Digg., xlii, 1, 57: quidem consulebant an valeret sententia a minore 
viginti quinque annis judice data etc.), was already at this time in 
force in Rome, and that Gellius was appointed as soon as he reached 
it. 

For the elucidation of legal questions Gellius also applied to 
grammarians, one of whom addresses him as ' adulescens ' (xx, 10), 
and to Favorinus, quem in eo tempore Romae plurimum sectabar 
(xiv, 2, 11). To the years immediately following belongs all that 
Gellius relates about his intercourse with Favorinus (cf. Hertz, Ind. 
lect. aest. Vratisl., 1869), viz. a visit to Fronto, ii, 26, meeting with 
the grammarian Domitius Insanus xviii, 7, a walk by the baths of 
Titus iii, r, another in the forum of Trajan xiii, 25, an excursion to 
Ostia xvii, 1, a visit to Antium xvii, Io. 

Now a3 two conversations, in which Favorinus takes part, and 
which evidently belong to the same period, take place before the 
imperial palace, in a group which is waiting for the beginning of the 
salutatio Caesaris (iv, 1, I and xx, 1, 1, where the jurist S. Caecilius 
discourses), this intercourse of Gellius with Favorinus must have 
taken place before 161, in which year Antoninus Pius died, and two 
emperors ascended the throne, so that from that time onward one 
could hardly speak without further specification of a salutatio Caesaris. 

Sulpicius Apollinaris was still living, when Gellius was a judge ; 
for ‘cum Romae a consulibus judex extra ordinem datus . .. 
essem ' (xii, 13, 1) he applied to him about the meaning of the words 
intra Kalendas. To the same time probably belongs the conversa- 
.tion xix, 13: Stabant forte una in vestibulo Palatii fabulantes 
Fronto Cornelius et Festus Postumius (an orator from Numidia, 
cf. Fronto, Ad amic., ii, 10, ed. Naber, p. 200) et Apollinaris Sulpi- 
cius etc. But Apollinaris must have died soon after, in any case 
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several years before 163. For the later emperor Pertinax (born 
126) was first his pupil and then his successor, Vit. Pert., c. 1: post 
quem idem Pertinax grammatice professus est; where ' post 
quem ' can hardly mean anything but ' after his death '. As Perti- 
nax was not successful with his school, he applied for the office of 
a centurion, and obtained it. He served as prefect of a cohort in 
Syria, and afterwards distinguished himself in the Parthian war. 
Between his succession to the headship of the school, and the out- 
break of the Parthian war in 163 a considerable interval must have 
elapsed. The dialectical studies of Gellius (xvi, 8, where he speaks 
of a book found in the library of the temple of Peace) may also 
perhaps be assigned to the period of his legal studies. 

The journey of Gellius to Greece and his residence there certainly 
followed the period when he was a judge and studied the law. But 
he must have been in Athens before 165, or at the latest in that 
year, for Peregrinus Proteus, whom he saw (xii, 11) and heard 
(viii, 3) in Athens, died in 165. Now in referring to his sojourn 
here, Gellius speaks of himself (though indirectly) as ' juvenis ', as 
regularly as he calls himself ‘ adulescens ' in the preceding period. 
He calls his fellow-students in Athens ' juvenes ' in ii, 21, vii, ro, 
xii, 5. In such a writer as Gellius this difference in expression can- 
not be accidental, but must mark a definite period of life. Now as 
Varro, according to Censorinus, De Die Nat., c. 14, regarded the 
thirtieth year as the boundary between adulescentia and juventus,’ 
it is extremely probable that Gellius followed this usage in writing 
of his own age, and had consequently passed this limit at the time 
of his residence in Athens. If then Gellius' departure from Rome 
took place between 160 and 164, and he had just attained the age of 
thirty, his birth may be roughly dated between 130 and 134. It 
may be added that there is nowhere any indication that the acces- 
sion of the two Augusti (161 A.D.) had taken place when Gellius left 
Rome. Allthis agrees very well with the conclusion already reached 
that he was at school soon after 137, so the date 140 to which his 
birth is assigned by Bahr (op. cit., 48>) is too late. 

The further statements which Gellius makes with regard to his 
Greek journey provide no chronological data. Herodes Atticus 
(born c. ror, consul 143) to whom, as Bahr conjectures, Gellius was 
perhaps recommended by Favorinus, is mentioned as a consular in 
1,2. Prominent among the instructors of Gellius in Athens was the 
Platonist Calvisius Taurus of Berytus, vii, 10: memoria nostra in 
disciplina Platonica celebratus, who had also taught Herodes (Philo- 
stratus, Vitt. Soph., ii, 1, 34), and who according to Jerome flourished 
about r46 (Taurus clarus habetur), so that he was now an old man. 

I find no warrant for the assumption that Gellius stayed two years 
at Athens, for, as Bahr (op. cit., p. 45) remarks, all the seasons and 
events mentioned can very well find room in one year. Gellius 


1 So Augustine, Conf., vii, r, t, says of his thirty-first year : Jam mortua erat adules- 
centia mea male nefanda, et itum in juventutem. 
® He has, it is true, followed the general custom, which we find as early as Tacitus 
(Vogel, De Noctum Atticarum A. Gellii compositione. Schriften für M. Herts, 1888, p. 
Tel rere, ibe pu in a school of rhetoric ‘ juvenes ' without t to their age 
fits, 3 : docendis pu juvenibus magister, see above, p. 322), but when he speaks of 
, he expresses himself more accurately. 
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alludes to excursions to Eleusis viii, 3, Aegina ii, 1, Delphi xii, 5, 
Patrae xviii, 9; the summer ii, 21, and its extreme heat xviii, 10, 
the very hot autumn 1, 2, the celebration of the Pythian games (in 
September, Bahr, 44) xii, 5, the winter xvii, 8, and its long nights 
Praef., 4, the Saturnalia xviii, 2 and 13. He speaks thrice of the 
return journey: xix, 1 (stormy crossing from Cassiope to Brun- 
disium), ix, 4, xvi, 6 (landing at Brundisium). 

Of his later years Gellius hardly speaks at all. We gather from 
the preface that he married and had children (Praef., 1). For the 
conjecture that in his later years he again settled at Athens, perhaps 
for the education of his children, and there elaborated his Noctes 
Atticae, I can find no foundation in the passage Praef., 4 : Sed quon- 
iam longinquis per hiemem noctibus in agro sicut dixi terrae Atticae 
commentationes hasce ludere ac facere exorsi sumus; on the 
contrary I think that Gellius speaks here of the first outlines and 
notes (illis annotationibus pristinis) which he had made as a student 
and arranged and completed in his later years. That these notes 
were in part embodied in the later work in their original form, is 
shown by xviii, 2, 7, where he says that various questions were dis- 
cussed ' nuper' at the Saturnalia at Athens, while an earlier passage 
leaves no doubt that this festival took place while Gellius was & 
student, 2 : conveniebamus autem ad eandem cenam complusculi, 
qui Romani in Graeciam veneramus, quique easdem auditiones 
eosdemque doctores colebamus. This use of nuper, I admit, makes 
it impossible to assign with certainty the events which are distin- 
guished as having happened ' nuper ' to the time of the final com- 
position of the work, for the sections in question might have been 
written several years earlier and inserted unaltered. xiii, 31 : lau- 
dabat venditabatque se nuper quispiam in libraria sedens homo 
ineptus. xv, 4: in sermonibus nuper fuit seniorum hominum et 
eruditorum etc. ii, 24: legi adeo nuper in Capitonis Ateii conjec- 
taneis. iii, 3, 7: nos quoque ipsi nuperrime, cum legeremus Fre- 
tum etc. But it is equally possible that these passages were all or 
in part written during the actual composition of the book, and 
therefore that the events related happened shortly before. For 
that Gellius wrote his book, not in Attica, but in or near Rome, 
seems to me to follow clearly from the use of the present tense 
in the following passage, xi, 3: Quando ab arbitriis negotiisque 
otium est et motandi corporis gratia aut spatiamur aut vec- 
tamur, quaerere nonnumquam apud memet ipsum soleo res 
ejusmodi, parvas quidem minutasque—velut est ut forte nuper 
in Praenestino recessu vespertina ambulatione solus ambulans con- 
siderabam etc. It was perhaps during this stay in the country that 
the opicus asked the question about the title of Plutarch's treatise 
w«pl woAvrpayuocórys, which is also said to have happened ‘ nuper ', 
xi, 16, 2; although of course Gellius may have met with opici in 
Rome. So then most of the stories of little happenings in Rome, 
introduced with nuper, probably belong to the time when the Noctes 
Atticae was composed. Also xvi, 10, 1: otium erat quodam die 
Romae in foro a negotiis etc., will refer to this time. It is striking 
that in this book written in a fairly advanced age Gellius relates so 
extremely little of his later years. We do not learn of what kind 
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(apart from arbitria and the management of his property) the busi- 
ness was, from which he had to steal time for his literary work 
(Praef., 12: per omnia semper negotiorum intervalla, in quibus 
furari otium potui). At this time he spent his leisure on his estate 
at Praeneste. 

He says, Praef., 22: volumina commentariorum ad hunc diem 
viginti jam facta sunt. Quantum autem vitae mihi deinceps deum 
voluntate erit quantumque a tuenda re familiari procurandoque 
cultu liberorum meorum dabitur otium, ea omnia subsiciva et sub- 
secundaria tempora ad colligendas hujuscemodi memoriarum delec- 
tatiunculas conferam. Progredietur ergo numerus librorum, diis 
bene juvantibus cum ipsius vitae, quantuliquique 
fuerint, progressibus, neque longiora mihi dari spatia 
vivendi volo quam dum ero ad hanc quoque facultatem scribendi 
commentandique idoneus. Now as Gellius never published a con- 
tinuation of his work, he seems not to have survived its completion 
forlong. Butit is clear he could only speak as he does after passing 
the prime of life. If then his birth is to be dated 130-134, the writ- 
ing of his book cannot be placed between 150 and 160, but in the 
last years of Marcus Aurelius, or under Commodus, indeed Gellius 
may very well have written under Pertinax, like himself a pupil of 
Sulpicius Apollinaris, and may have outlived him. If, as Vogel, 
loc. cit., remarks, the absence of any mention of the writings of 
Fronto 'suggests that he was dead when Gellius wrote, this agrees 
with the conjecture that he died about 180. It is also possible that, 
as Vogel also remarks (pp. 11-13), Gellius was surprised by death 
before he could put the finishing touches to his book, and | especially 
bring the later sections into harmony with the earlier. 

The following dates may, as a result of this inquiry, be regarded 
as probable— 


Gellius is born .. se o.s S. n. o. €. between r30 and 134 
Assumes the toga virilis i i5 » 145 ,, 150 
Begins to study under Sulpicius A ;ollinaris.. " is 146 ,, ISI 
Associates with Fronto (Erucius Clarus urban 

prefect) .. $8 ae? cA E Exe Ed at the same time. 
Is appointed a judge A TI ia between 155 and 159 
Attaches himself to Favorinus. . at the same time. 


(About the same time Sulpicius Apollinaris dies, and Pertinax (b. 126) 
succeeds to his school.) 


Travels to Greece , .. C. between 160 and 164 
Completes the Mm Atticae and writes the 
preface .. .. A .. .. C. between 175 and ? 


A date given by F. Rühl (Dis Verbreitung des Justinus im Mst- 
telalter, p. 31 ff.) which came to my knowledge after writing the above, 
agrees very well with my conclusions. The book De viris illustribus 
quo tempore scripserunt, written by Radulphus de Diceto about 1210, 
and preserved in MS. in the British Museum, contains the following 
notice among others which appear to be drawn from a lost chronicle : 
Agellius scribit anno C.LXIX. This presumably refers to some 
event of that year mentioned by Gellius, but what it was I have not 
as yet been able to discover. 


NOTES 


The references are given (except in the case of the Chronological Table) 
by page and line, a catch-word being added in each case. If a graduated 
and numbered slip is used, it should be kept in the same position with the 
number r against the first lineonthe page, even wherethere is a blank space 
in the page. Thus in vol. 1, p. 33, the first line of $ x counts as 9. 
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The years in the second column do not indicate the dates of the events 
mentioned, but merely the position on the pages of the notices commented 
on. 


PAGE B.C. 

viii 13 Agrippa's Commentaries (the chief source of 
Pliny's Nat. Hist., especially iii-vi) are dated 
about this time because the survey of the 
Roman Empire is said to have been executed, 
in four parts, in the years 44-19 B.C. 
(Marquardt, StV, II, 210). 

4 Read ‘ Birth of Christ, according to Cassiodorus 
and Clement of Alexandria. Julius Africanus 
dates it in the night between 3 and 2 B.c. and 
all the dates given by other early authors are 
merely variants of his.’ Ideler dates the birth 
of Christ 7 B.c. Cf. also Mommsen, RGDA3, 


PP. 172-177. 


ix .9 Defeat of Varus. See Zangemeister, Weséd. 
Ztschr., 1887, 239; Asbach in Bonner Jahrbb., 
Ixxxv (1888), p. 37 ff. 
I9 Strabo. Zippel, Róm. Herrschaft in Illyrien, pp. 
273-275; Lullies, Kenntniss der Griechen und 
Rómer vom Pamir-Hochlande etc. 1887, p. 13. 
x 37 Tiberius dies on March 16. Cf. Acta fratrum 
Arvalium. 
40 Embassy of Alexandrian Jews in Rome. Cf. 
Sperling, Der Grammatiker Apio und sein 
erhdliniss zum Judenthum, pp. 10 and 12. 
xi 68 Revolt of Vindex and Galba. Mommsen in 
Hermes, xiii, 95, 2. 
337 
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68—69 


71 


73-74 
xii 78 
79-81 


81-82 
88 


89 


96 
98 


xiii IOI 


102 
105—107 


113 
115 
116 


118 


118 
126-7 
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Vespasian proclaimed Emperor, July 3. Cham- 
balu, Flaviana, in Philologus, xliv (1885), 502- 
507. 

c. 70—75.  Periplus Maris Erythraei. Cf. Dill- 
mann, Zur Frage über die Abfassungszeit des 
Peripl. m. Er., in Monatsberichte der Berliner 
Akad., 1879, p. 419 ff. 

Vespasian and Titus Censors. Mommsen, SIR, 
ij, 338, I. 

Plutarch d about 46. Clinton, Fast. Rom., 
ad an. 

Titus. c O. A. Hoffmann, De imp. Tits tempori- 
bus (Marburg 1883), pp. 1-4. 

The Capitol rebuilt. Jordan, Topogr., ii, 1, 29. 

Plutarch (88-89) gives lectures on philosoph y. 
This was during the revolt of Saturninus. Cf. 
Aemil. Paul., 25; Bergk in Bonner Jahrbb., 
1876, p. I41, 4. 

Dacian Triumph. Cf. Asbach, Krie 
íschen Kaiser an dev Nordgrense d Ral Reichs. i in 
Bonner Jahyvbb., lxxxi (1886), p. 32 n. 

Wall built to protect Decumate Lands. Momm- 
sen, RG, v, 158 ff. 

Tacitus writes the Agricola and Germania. Cf. 
Hirschfeld, in Ztschr. f. Oesterr. Gymn., xxviii 
(1877), p. 815 f.; Asbach, Entstehung der 
Germania des T acitus, in Bonner Jahrbb., 1880, 
p. 1 ff. He was consul designate at the time, 
tbid., 1882 (lxxii), p. 20, 1. 

Trajan leaves Rome end of March. Henzen, 
Acta fralrum. Arvalium, p. cxl. 

Juvenal. F. Durr, Das Leben Juvenals, 1888. 

Second Dacian War. Mommsen, in Hermes, 
iii, 130 f. and CIL, iii, on no. 550. 

Trajan goes to the East in October. According 
to Mommsen, RG, v, 398-400, not till towards 
the end of 114. 

Plutarch's Lives, in part before Trajan's victories 
in Parthia; Clinton, Fast. Rom., ad an. 113. 

Trajan marches to the Persian Gulf. Cf. Gut- 
schmid, Untersuchungen siber die Geschichte des 
Konigreichs Osroene, in Mém. de l'acad. de St. 
Pétersbourg, T. xxxv, I, p. 27. 

Hadrian (beginning of August) in Rome. Cf. 
F. Dürr, Die Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian, in 
Abhandlungen des archáol.-epigr. Seminars zu 
Wien, hgg. v. Benndorf u. Hirschfeld, ii (1881). 

Suetonius born c. 77. Mommsen, Hermes, iii, 43. 

Hadrian in Rome. Cf. Diirr, op. cit., p. 59; 
Radet, Lettres de l'emp. Hadrien, in Bull. de 
corr. Hellén., xi, 1887, p. 114. 
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xiv 


av 


xvi 


A.D. 


128-9 


131-2 
134 


142 
147 


165 


166 


167-8 
169 
175 


177-8 


178-9 


195 
202 
203 
205 


AIO 


Notes 329 


Hadrian in Africa. CIL, viii, p. 287. The re- 
volts of the Moors and Britons (Vit. Hadr., 5 
and 12) probably before 128, according to 
Juvenal, 14, 196. 

Hors in Judaea until 134. Dürr, op. cü., p. 
65 ff. 

Hadrian returns to Rome before May 5. Ibid., 

. 33- 

Aristides, Cf. Baumgart, Aristides, pp. 10-12. 

Apuleius writes at Rome the Metamorphoses. 
Cf. Rohde, in Rhein. Mus., xliii, 1888, p. 471. 

Lucian, writing 155-180. Cf. Croiset, Vie et 
œuvres de L. He dates the Nigrinus soon after 
150 (p. 44), the death of Peregrinus 169 (p. 
36), the treatise Aduersus indoctum soon after 
(p. 76), the Demonax (according to Wadding- 
ton, Fastes d. prov. d'Asie, 152) soon after 180 
(p. 80 sq.). Cf. also Rohde, Der griechische 

oman, 190, I. 

The chronology from 162 to 166 follows Gut- 
schmid, Geschichte Irans, 148—150. 

Marcomanni, etc., invade. Mommsen, AG, v, 280. 

Lucian's Peregrinus Proteus, and On the Writing 
of History, 165. Croiset, op. cit., p. 47. 

Justin Martyr dies 165-6. Keim, Hom. u. d. 
Christenthum, p. 583. 

Revolt of Avidius Cassius. Cf. Napp, De rebus 
imp. M. Aurel. Ant. in Oriente gestis (Bonn, 
1879), p. 42 ff. against Lebas-Waddington, 


» 514. 

Pousenias fifth book 174-5. Cf. Hertzberg, 
Geschichte Griechenlands, ii, 428. His tenth 
book 179-80; see chap. 34, also Barnabei, 
Notizie de’ scavi, Dec., 1887. Marcus Aurelius’ 
Meditations, 172-174: cf. Sievers, StRE, 13. 
Celsus’ 'AXg0/s byos, 177-180: cf. Keim, 
Rom. u. d. Christenthum, p. 392*. 

Invasion of the Costoboci. Cf, Pausanias, x, 
34, 5; Appendix viii, p. 36; Barnabei, Notizie 
de' scavi, Dec., 1887. 

Tertullian (c. 145-220). Cf. Aubé, Les chrétiens 
dans l'emp. Rom., 180—249, pp. 212, 230. 
Abgar ix. Cf. Gutschmid, Mém. de l'acad. de 

St. Pétersbourg, xxxv, 1, p. 35 f. 
Severus’ Arch and the Septizonium. Jordan, 
Forma Urbis, p. 7. 

Plautianus dies, S nu 22. Bormann, Bdl, 
1867, PP. 217-219. 

Restoration of the Wall of Antoninus Pius: 
Mommsen, RG, v, 170, 1. Lowering of the 
currency : Hultsch, Metrologie*, 312. 
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217 
218—222 


227 


238 


244-249 
259—60 


264 


xvii | 268—270 


xix 


xX 


270 
272 
361-3 
392-5 
395-423 
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Dedication of Thermae of Caracalla; Jordan, 
Forma Urbis, p. 

Read ' Cassius Dio, Consul for the second time 
229, still engaged on his History, 230—234 '. 
Mommsen, RG, V, 419, I 

Artaxerxes. For ‘Persia’ read ' Persis'. For 
the double era of the Sassanids (224 and 227) 
see Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans, p. 162 ff. and 
Mommsen, RG, V, 419, I. 

The dates of this year after Seeck, Haloan- 
dersche Subscriptionem u. Chronologie des Jahres 
238, in Rhein. Mus., xli (1886), P- 168, and 
Ranke, Weltgeschichte, iii, I, 405, I. Cf. Emil 
Müller, Gordianus, in Ersch and Gruber's 
Encyhlopádie, Sect. I, Bd. 74, 324, 35. Ranke 
dates the election of Maximus and Balbinus 2 
April, the death of Maximin in the middle of 
April, and the deaths of Maximus and Balbinus 
IO July. 

Origen writes Against Celsus 248; dies 253. 
Aubé, op. cit., pp. 442 and 456. 

Valerian captured by Sapor, between 29 August, 
259 and 28 August, 260; Mommsen, RG, v, 
430, I. 

Odenathus recaptures Nisibis and Carrhae 
ibid., v, 434. 

Herennius Dexippus, author of a history up to 
271. He was agonothetes at the Panathenaea 
of 262-3, and in 267 defeated the Heruli, who 
had plundered Athens. Cf. Dittenberger, Die 
Attische Panathenaidendra (Comment. Momm- 
sen, pp. 245-523). 

Egypt reconquered by Probus. Mommsen, RG, 
V, 439. 

War with Zenobia. Lebas-Waddington, p. 606 ; 
Mommsen, RG, v, 441, 2. 

Original of Expositio totius mundi et gentium 350— 
353. Riese, Geographi latini minores, p. xxx. 

Symmachus (about 340-402). Seeck, De Sym- 
machi vita (S.q.s., p. xxx sqq.). 

Ammianus Marcellinus (330-400). Book xxii of 
the Roman History was written before the 
destruction of the Serapeum at Alexandria in 
391. Cf. Mommsen, in Hermes, xvi, 630, 4. 

Zosimus, History from Augustus to 410. Men- 
delssohn, De Zosimi aetate, in Rhein. Mus., 
xlii (1887), pp. 525-531. 

Apollinaris Sidonius (430/33-479), iar Se urb. in 
Rome 468. Mommsen, Praef. in 
Monum. Germ. Auct. antiq., viii (pp. li-liii the 
dates of his poems and letters). 
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476 Cassiodorus (480-573). Variorum ll. xii, 508- 
537. Cf. Tanzi, Studj sulla cronologia di Cassio- 

doro, 1886. 
492-525 | Tribonian edits the Pandects and the Codex 
Justinianeus. The former had the force of 
law from 30 Dec., 533, and the latter from 29 

Dec., 534- 


I. THE CITY OF ROME 


2. wall. According to Beloch, Bevolkerung der griechisch-vóm. 
Welt, p. 392, it had an area of 426 hectares (1053 sq. miles). 

7. mire. Helbig, Die Italiher in dey Poebene, p. 63. 

II. houses. Livy, v, 55; Tac., A., xv, 43. Jordan, Topo- 
graphie, i, 1, 483 ff. 

13. Pyrrhus. Pliny, H. N., xvi, 36. Jordan, ibid., 533 (but 
see Nissen, Pompejan. Studien, p. 24). 

I6. fires. Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, i, 434. 

I8 Forum. Becker, Topogr., 295; perhaps during a thorough 
reform of the Forum by Gaius Maenius; Jordan, i, 2, p. 
379 f. 

22 ugliness. Livy, xl, 5. 

28 Gracchus. Jordan, i, 2, p. 383 f. 

32 sale-rooms. Ibid., p. 433. 

34 columns. Jordan, i, I, p. 

2 War. Nissen, Pompej. "Shudien, P. 473- 

5 boundary. ordan, 5 I, p. 319. 

6 Sulla. Vol. II, ? 8 

II Capua. Cic., l. aie 2, 31, 86; Phil., 12, 3, 7. 

II plain. Cic., D. l. agr., 2, 35, 96. 

I2 capital. Stat., S., iii, 5, 76. 

13 anyhow. Livy, v, 55. 

20 palaces. Pliny, H. N., xxxvi, 100. 

20 Cicero. Ad Quirites p. red., c. 1; Verr., ii, 5, 48, 127. Cf. 
Nid., iii, 9, 21. 

24 Athens. Plutarch, Comparat. — Periclis c. Fab. Max., c. 3, 7. 

25 Rome. Sueton., Aug., c. 28. 

29 interest. Dio, li, 21. 

33 Carrara. Jordan, op. cit., p. 16 ff. 

36 widenings. Ibid., 486 f. 

41 buildings. Pliny, H. N., xxxvi, 110. 

i Piso’s. Drumann, G. R., ii, 80, 13 or ii, 9o, 27? 

2 eternity. Plutarch, Apophth. Rom. Caes. Aug., 15. 

7, 8 Sixtus V. Hübner, Sixtus V, ii. 134. 

12 stone. Troels Lund, D. tágl. Leben in Skandinavien wahrend 
des 16. Jahrhunderts, p. 104 f. 

13 Paris. Voltaire, Siècle de Louis XIV, ch. 37. 
1$ Moscow. Brickner, Beitr. 2. Culturgesch. Russlands im 17. 
Jahrhundert, 299. ` 
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3, 


3 
3 


b 


8; 


4, 


4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 


22 Germany.  Vehse, Gesch. d. Höfe, 33, 174 Í. Letters of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, 15. 

23 Warsaw. F. v. d. Brüggen, Polens Auflösung, p. 235 f. 

28 building. Justi, Winckelmann, i, 29. Büsching, Neue Erd- 
beschr., iiit, 2, 989-1002. 

29 War. According to official reports which I obtained in 1873 
from the then mayor of Berlin, A. Hobrecht, from 1763 to 
1786 439 new houses were built in Berlin, 912 wooden houses 
were rebuilt in stone, and 1,203 repaired and improved. (In 
the same time the population, reduced by the Seven Years' 
War to 98,000, rose to 113,766.) The value of property insured 
against fire rose between 1760 and 1785 from 10} to about 
19 million thalers. 

32 marble. Sueton., August., c. 28. 

39 collapse. Seneca, Contvovers., lib. ii, 9, ed. Bursian, p. 121. 

I Rome. The estimate adopted by Jordan, op. cit., p. 488) of 
the houses destroyed (132 domus, 4,000 insulae), in the corre- 
spondence between Seneca and St. Paul, I believe to be a poor 
fabrication of an obviously very ignorant forger. The Great 
Fire of London, which broke out on September 2, 1666, and 
raged five days and nights, destroyed more than 13,000 houses, 
89 churches, and many public buildings. Stern, Milton, ii, 
54 (after Lappenberg). 

8. arcaded. Tac., A., xv, 38 and 43. 

IO. ruins. Sueton., Vespas., c. 8. 

II. repaired. Orelli, 742 = CIL, vi, I, 93r. 

I6. windows. Juv., 6, 31. Cp. 3,269. Stat., Silv., iv, 4, 14. 

I9. great. Pliny, H. N., iii, 67. 

21. paces. Jordan, Topographie, ii, 85 ff. ; Cod. Paris, 8319; 
Mommsen, Abhandlungen d. Sachs. Ges. Ph. hist. Kl., ii, p. 273 
f., and Itinerar. Alexandri in Pseudo-Callisth., Hist. . fr. 
vol. v, ed. Didot, i, 34. (The estimate of 8072 paces for Antioch 
is certainly too little. Cf. O. Mueller, Antiqq. Antioch., p. 68. 
The larger houses there according to Libanius were usually 3 
storeys high: ib., p. 112, 10. Liban,Or., i, p. 347. Reiske; 
one of 5 storeys in Theophanes, Chronogr. ed. Bonn, p.265 ad 
ann. 518). 

27. city. Aristid., Or., xiv, p. 199, J. Cf. Waddington, Mém. 
de l'Inst., 1867, p. 253. 

27. Storeys. Vitruv., De archit., ii, 8. 

32. width. Póhlmann, p. 94. 

37. Trajan. Strabo, v, 3, p. 235. Aur. Vict., Epit., c. 13. 

41. Martial. Martial, i, 117, 7. 

3. Berlin. Poóhlmann, p. 95. 

4. Rome. Jordan, Topogr., i, t, p. 493 f. 

8. Iugarius. Jordan, i, 2, 468. 

8. Tyre. Strabo, xvi, p. 757 C. 

10. position.  Póhlmann, p. 99, 7. Allusions to lodgings on the 
third floor in Martial, i, 117, 7, and Juvenal, 3, 199, prove no- 
thing as to the height of the houses in Rome. Four to five floors 
in is si Philostrat., I»agg. prooem., three to fout in ancient 
Babylon, Herodot., i, 180; six in Carthage, Appian., viii, 
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I2, and eight in Motya in Sicily, Diodor., xiv, 51. The highest 
houses were in Constantinople, where it was permitted to build 
to a height of 100 ft. (i.e., ro-12 floors). Póhlmann, p. 93 f. 

5, 12. Via Lata. Jordan, i, 1, 494. Preller, op. cit., pp. 133 and 
136. Becker, Topogr., i, 590 and 595. 

5, 29. streets. Jordan, Topogr., i, 1, 492. 

6, 1. Pompeii. Jordan, Forma urbis, p. 46». Tab. xxi ss. 

6, 13. Domitian. Martial, vii, 6r. i 

6, 18. fire. Herodian, vii, 12, 5. Cf. V. Maximini,c. 20. Maxim. 
et Balb:n., c. 9. 

6, 21. balconies. Amm. Marc., xxvii, 9, IO. 

6, 22. curtains. Digg., xliii, 8, 2, § 6. Cf. the view of a house in 
the so-called house of Livia. Rev. archéol., xxii (1870), pl. 20. 
G. Perrot, Mém. archéol., p. iii ss. | 

6, 26. praise. Claudian, De cons. Stilich., iii, 131. 

6, 28. Jerusalem. Gregorovius, Gesch. d. St. R., i3, 275. 

6, 34. polluted. Mueller, Hist. Gr. fr., iii, 663. 

7, I. Centre. Aristid., Or., xiv, p. 198 f. 

7, 7. life. Strabo, v, 3, 12, p. 239 C. 

7, 8. bounded. The legal boundary of Rome was the first mile- 
stone (from the Servian wall). The real boundary was deter- 
mined by the end of the houses and streets. The latter was 
always fixed at any given time, though often changed as the 
town extended. Mommsen, S/R, ii*, 2, 1035, I-4. 

7, 13. gables. Cf. the vivid description of the triple zone of villas 
which surrounded Rome, and reached to the seventh and eighth 
milestones of the Via Appia and Via Nomentana. Lanciani, 
La villa Castrimeniese di Q. Voconio Pollione, in Bull. comun., 
1884, p. 143. : . 

7, 27. Strabo. Strabo, v, 3, p. 236 C. (written after 747. Cf. 
Becker, Topogr., i, 542 a. 1144). 

7, 36. columns. Lanciani, I portici della regione 1x, in AdI, 1883, 

. 18 sqq. 

» 25: wall. "ordi: Topographie, i, 214 ff. 

8, 4. collapses. Ibid., p. 441 ft 

8, 9. temple. . Pliny, H. N., xxxvi, 121 sqq. 

8, 12. beautify. Cf. e.g., Chr. Hülsen, Das Septizonium des Septi- 
mius Severus, Winckelmanns progr. d. Arch. Ges., 1886 (resto- 
ration in Tab. 4). 

8, 20. buildings. Ammian., xvi, 10, 13. 

9, 10. basilicas. G. Dehio, Die kirchliche Baukunst d. Abendlandes, 
i, 76. | 

9, 26. uiie Jordan, Topogr., i, 2, pp. 455—407. 

9, 31. city. The statistical part of the description of the regiones 

is based on an older document, drawn up about at the time of 
hey scare survey of the city, and carelessly edited in the age 
of nstantine. Richter, Topographie von Rom, in Iwan 
Müller's Handbuch, iii, 915. 

19, 7. Hills. Jordan, ii, 143 f. and pp. 1-178. Cf. Martial, iv, 64, 

. 11 8qq. and the note by Dehio in my edition of Martial, ii, 543 f. 
10, 15. paintings. R. Rochette, Peintures antiques, p. 61 B.. 
10, 17. century. Ambrose, Epp., 18, 3. ` 
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IO, 24. bronze. Vol. ii, p. 3or. 
10, 3r. valleys. Lanciani, I portici della regione ix, in AdI, 1883, 
. 16. 

IO, D twittered. Rutil. Namat., Iż., i, 111. 

IO, 37. destroyed. Pliny, H. N., xvii, 5. On the lotus-tree cf. 
Appendix I. 

10, 39. odorous. Becker-Gdll, ii, 286. Pliny, H. N., xv, 47. 

10, 40. Tiber. Stat., Silv., iv, 4, 7. 

10, 41. open. Preller, SIRE, vi, 511 (Roma). 

II, 2. walks. See the description of the porticus Pompeji and of 
the hecatostylon in Becker, Topogr., i, p. 214. 

II, 3. Livia. G. Gatti, I] portico di Livia, nella tersa regione di 
Roma, Bull. com. d. R., 1886, pp. 270—272 with pl. viii. 

II, 6. shadow. Pliny, H. N., xiv, 11. Cf. Becker, Topogr., i, 
543, n. 1142. 

II, 17. gardens. Gordiani, c. 32. Cf. also the list of Roman gar- 
dens in Jordan, Forma wrbis, p. 43*; and Hirschfeld, VG, 
24, I. 

II,2 N arches. Bauer, Wasserversorgung Roms, Viertelsjahrschr. 
f. Volksw. und Culturgesch., lii, p. 68. 

II, 27. purified. Rutil. Namat., It., i, 97-106. 

11, 33. earth. Pliny, H. N., xxxvi, 123. 

II, 35. water. Galen, xvii b., 159. 

II, 38. metres. Póhlmann, p. 143 ; Frontin., De aquis, ii, 78 and 87. 

I2, 2. visitor. Jordan, Topogr., i, 460. 

I2, 15. Egeria. Cf. Preller, R.R., p. 109 f. and Jordan, Topogr., 
ii, 48-66. His opinion on the munera in Frontin., i, 13 may be 
combined with Hirschfeld’s (though differing, VG, 167, 1), if 
we assume that the expression munera was gradually extended 
from the splendid buildings with which the liberality of the 
emperors and great men had endowed Rome (Ovid, A.a., i, 69 ; 
Vellei. ii, 130; Martial, Sp., 2, 7; vii, 34, 9; dona, viii, 65, 
7; x,28, 5; CIL, 2466, l. 16; munificus ad munera ornatus 
municipi facienda, cf. 1. 10) to any splendid buildings, so that 
fountains and handsome basins were colloquially called munera 
in contradistinction to public waterworks for useful purposes 
(opera). Cf. also Bauer, op. cit., p. 72. 

I2, 29. atmosphere. Jordan, Topogr., i, 1, 459 f. 

I2, 37. reservoirs. Póhlmann, pp. 146-148. Strabo, v, 3, 8, p. 235. 

I3, 2. earth. Pliny, H. N., iii, 54. 

13, 2. merchandise. Id., xi, 240. Cf. Plutarch, De fortuna Rom., 
I2 (325 D.) and Galen, xiv, 23. 

13, 1I. provinces. Cf. Póhlmann, p. 14 f. 

I3, 13. Aventine. Vol. ii, p. 190. 

I3, 14. Rome. Aristid., Or., p. 200, 10 sqq. 

13, 22. world. One must also especially remember the supply of 
natural products such as grain, oil and wine from Sicily, E in, 
Africa, t, etc., and the magazines (horrea) under the direc. 
tion of the corn-prefect. The broken pieces of the clay vessels 
in which these products arrived gradually formed the Monte 
Testaccio. De Rossi, Le horrea sotto L'Aventino e la statio 
annonae urbis Romae, AdI, 1885, p. 223 sqq., esp. pp. 226—223. 
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The inscriptions on potsherds from the Monte Testaccio which 
can be dated range from 140 to 255 A.D. Ibid., p. 854. 

13, 41. letter. Aristid., Joc. cit., p. 207; Vit. Anton. Pii, c. 7. 

I4, 2. Caligula. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 570 M. 

14, 8. feasts. Juvenal, 6, 398; Martial, ix, 36. 

14, 8. freak. Cf. Appendix II. 

I4, 16. turned. P. Annius Florus (Jahn, Juli Flori epit., p. xli). 

14, 18. opportunities. Cf. Appendix iii. 

14, 20. Gazetteer. Hirschfeld, VG, i, 187—189. 

14,24. Thermae. Galen., xix, 21 (the word dxoverjpa is also 
missing in the Paris Stephanus) and x, 909 (xara rò Tpaiaroü 
yvurdo.or). The passage in the epitaph on a grammarian 
(Passionei, Iscr., p. 115, 56 = CIL, vi, 9446) Trajani querent 
quan) atria (me), tota Roma flebit, refers perhaps to the 
Thermae of Trajan. De Rossi, Bull. d. arch. cr., iv, 87, refers 
it to the Forum Trajanum (cf. Jordan, Topogr., i, 2, 458, 28), 
and the editors of the CIL to the bibliotheca Ulpia. According 
to Martial, iv, 53, scholars apparently frequented also the 
temple of Minerva (probably on the Forum erected by Domitian) 
and the so-called ' new temple' of Augustus on the Palatine, 
where Tiberius had installed a library. 

14, 32. Diodorus. Dionys. Hal, A. R., i. 7; Diodor., I, 4. 

I4, 40. splendour. Martial, ii, 48, 8; vii, 34, 4; Stat., S., i, 5, 62. 

15, 4. Gazetteer. Jordan, Topogr., ii, 252. Forma urbis., p. 42. 

15, 10. Seneca. Seneca, Ad Helv., 6, 2. 

15, 15. cataract. Sen., Clem., i, 6, 1. 

I5, I6. incident. Jonas, De ord. libr. Senecae, p. 40. 

15, 19. weaker. Tac., A., xii, 43. 

15, 24. death. Chronograph., a. 354. 

I5, 27. killed. Sueton., Calig., c. 26. 

I5, 30. died. Gruter, 895, 1o. 

15, 35. fusion. Cic., De petit. cons., 14, 54. 

15, 39. Lucan. Lucan, vii, 405. 

I5, 41. Herodian. Herodian, vii, 7, t. 

I6, 4. Rome. Ammian., xvi, 10, 5. ! l 

I6, 5. city. Sen., Ad Helv., 6, 2. 

16, 5. hub. P. Ann. Florus (Jahn, 7.c). Cf. Martial, viii, 4, 1. 

I6, 5. inn. é» ‘Pwuy ry kocuorpó$w, CIG, 5923, n. 18.. 

16,8. world. Galen, xviii, a. 347. Athen., i, 20 B. Similarly 
Montchrétien (1615) : Paris pas une cité mais une nation: pas 
une nation mais un monde, and Riehl who calls the great towns 
of the present day encyclopaedias of civilization. Póhlmann, 
p. 17, 7 and 8. 

16, 13. Alani. Martial, vii, 30. 

I6, 15. Ovid. Ovid, A. a., i, 173. 

16, I9. Aethiopians. Martial, Spect., i. 

I6, 22. vice. Sen., loc. cit. 

16, 27. security. Martial, iii, 38, 14. 

16, 30. gabble. Id., iv, 5. 

16, 32. elephants. Gf. Seneca, Epp., 85, 41; Martial, viii, 74, also 
vi de der Acad. Alb. Regim., 1860, vi, p. 5. 

16, 34. Life Guards. Marquardt, SéV, ii?, 487 ff, Mommsen, 
SER, ii*, 808 f, 
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16, 36. Isis. Appian, B. C., iv, 47. Cf. uardt, StV, lii?, 81. 
I6, 37. Nubian. Philostrat., Vitt. Soph., i, 8. On ‘Ivdbs = Nu- 
bian, cf. Letronne, Mém. de l'ac. des inscr., ix, 158; x, 235. 
16, 40. crowd. Mommsen, RGDA8, p. 135seqq. ; CIG, ds C.,6559 ; 
Jerome, ad Ol. CCI.: Tiberius multos reges ad se per blandi- 
tiam evocatos numquam remisit: Orelli, 5to (epitaph of a 
Costobocan princess) In a columbarium on the via Latina 
(Lenormant, N. Rh. M., xxi, 224: 'Hóíxos Eóó8ov wperBeurds 
Parvayoperay xara Bósropor, 'Actmoüpyos Boudcov vls, épunveds 
Zapuarüv, Buwewopavós. CIG, vi, 1797-1801 (reges regumque 
conjuges et filii). Hülsen, Iscriz. d' Artabasdes, vol. i, 1884, pp. 
204—207. On the epitaph of an ^Abgaros (son of L. Aelius 
Septimius Abgar ix, king of Osroene 179-214), and on the 
epitaph dedicated td Abgar Phrahates filius rex principis 
Orrhenorum (Abgar xi, 242-244) by his consort Hodda 
(Muratori, ii, 655, t = CIL. vi, 1797). Cf. Gutschmid, 
Untersuchungen üb. d. Gesch. d. Königreichs Osroene in Mém. 
de l'ac. de St. Pétersb., vii Série, T. xxxv, 1 (1887), Ris 42 
and 45. On Herodians ín Rome see Schürer, Neutest. 
Zeilgesch., 216 fi. 

16, 41. world. Dio C., Ix, 33. 

17, 12. way. RGDAS, with Mommsen's commentary. Cf. Appendix 
iv on this paragraph. 

17, 19. more. Cf. Appendix v. 

17, 27. prices. Juven., 3, 165 seqq. ; Martial, iv, 66. 

17, 33. Carriages. Cf. Appendix vi. 

18, 9. profits. All admirably elaborated by Póhlmann, pp. 78-89 
and 105-108 (the profit of the house-owners : ex insulis fundis- 
que tricies soldum, Mart., iv, 37, that of the tenant [D., xix, 2, 
30) 30 per cent., that of the subtenant [D., xix, 2, 7] 20 per cent.). 

18, 12. house-rents. Diod., 31, 18 (rò Léye8ot ray év Pup mebir). 

I8, 13. Italy. Drumahn, RG, i, 400, note 33. 

18, 16. homes. Dio, xlviii, 9. 

18, 17. claims. Vellei. Paterc., ii, 10, t ; but cf. vol. ii, 186. 

18,21. Rome. Juven., 5, 223 sqq. 


I8, 24. poor. , X, 96. 
18, 24. noting. Juven., 3, 183. 
18, 37. ring. ial, ii, 57- 


19, 3. Circus. Juven., 11, 46-55; cf. 3, 168-189 and 7, 129-149. 

19, 8. orgies. Tac., A., xvi, 5; Pliny, Epp., i, 14, 4; ii, 13; Mar- 
tial, xi, 16. 

19, t4. hills. Horace, Epp., ii, 2, 72-85 ) 

I9, I9. milk. Calpurn., Ecl., iv, 25. 

I9, I9. alphabet. Mart., xii, 57; xiv, 223; ix, 29. 

19, 20. workshops. Plutarch, Quaest. conv., iii, 6, 4, 9 (not referring 
to Rome). | 

I9, 22. weight. Seneca, Epp., go, 9. 

19, 24. trampling. Juv., 3, 245 sqq.; Seneca, De dra, lii, 6, 4. 

19, 25. pickpockets. Digg., xlvii, 11, 7; Cujac., Obss., £, 27. ` 

19, 34. glass. Martial, xii, 57; cf. Becker-Gdll, i, 8$; Jahn on 

ers., i, 88. 
19, 34. jugglers. Petron., e. 47: ego putabam petauristarios 
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intrasse et porcos, sicut in circulis mos est, portenta aliqua 
facturos. 

I9, 37. craft. Martial, 1r, 41, 7; Manil., v, 390 sqq. Galen, xi, 143. 

19, 37. pedlars. Digg., e 3.5, $4 

I9, 38. sausages. » 4I. 

I9, 40. lung. Id., vi, 64, i Manil., Astr., iv, 184. 

I9, 4I. Wares. As at Baiae, Seneca, Epp. 56, 2. 

20,7. Streets. Juv., 3,236sqq. On the driving of carriages in the 
city cf. Appendix vi. 

20, 9. Julia. neca, Benef., vi, 32, 1; Juv., 6, 306 sqq. 

20, IO. serenades. Interpr. ad Horat., C., 1, 25. Jahn on Pers., 
5, 166. 

20, 13. unlit. For all the following see Juv., 3, 268-314. The 
supposition of Al. Capannari (Dei vigili Sebaciari e delle Seba- 
ciaria da essi constitute, in Bull. com. d. R., 1886, pp. 127—147), 
that the sebaciaria of the vigiles refer to an illumination of the 
streets (by means of torches on the house-walls) instituted 
between 210 and 215, and that soldiers of the vigiles (detailed 
monthly for this service) attended to it, is very uncertain. 

20, 16. prre. Martial, viii, 75,9. Cf. Marquardt, Privati., i2, 343 f. 

20, 21. burglaries. Paulus, Digg., i, 15, 3, 1; cognoscit praefectus 
vigilum de incendiariis effractoribus furibus raptoribus recep- 
tatoribus. Mommsen, StR, ii*, 2, 1058, I. 

20,25. insecurity. Pliny, H. N., xix, 59. Cf. Preller, Regionen, 
p. 104. 

20, 28. bells. Dio, C., liv, 4. 

20, 30. Venus. Tibullus, i, 2, 25. 

20, 31. bandit. Juven., 13, 145. 

20, 35. slave. Martial, viii, 75, 6 

20, 41. joke. Casaubon on Sueton., Otho, 2, and Liban., IIepi 
rdwyros. Also on Nero's nocturnal escapades Tac., A. , Xili, 
25; Sueton., Nero, 26; Dio, lxi, sq.; Pliny, H. N., xiii, 
126; Vit. L. Veri, 4. 

21, 3. pavement. Juv., loc. cit. ; Gaius, Digg., xliv, 7, 5,55. CIL, 
iii, "i 2083 (Salonae), v. 6: Tegula nam Romae Proculum 

TO peremit. 

21, of capital. As in modern Constantinople; Moltke, aoe ie 
der Türkei, p. 89; cf. generally Preller, RdStR, p. 89 ff 
Gell, N. A. xv, I, 2. 

21, 20. walls. Póhlmann, p.rrr. Pliny, H. N., xxxvi, 171. Cf. 
Vitruv., ii, 8, r. 

2I, 23. crackling. Sen., Epp., 90, 43. 

21, 28. heads. gone 3, 193. Cf. Senec., De ira, iii, 35. Digg., 
XV, 3, 3, 

2I, 30. beggars. Plut., Crass., 2; Catull., 23, 9. The two kinds of 
accident are often associated, e.g., Seneca, Controv., ii, 9; ib., 
Clem., i, 26, 5 ; Benef., iv, 6, 2 : Consol. ad Marc., 22,3; Epp., 
103, I ; Benef., v, 18, 2 ; vii, 31,5; Epp., 13,11 ; 30,4; Pliny, H, 
N.,xxxvi,106. Downfallonly, Sen., Tranq.an.,11,7. Baudril- 
lart, Hist. de luxe, i, 334, speaks of the decayed. state of the 
houses in Persia, and says that in Teheran alone in the winter 
of 1874 nearly 150 people were killed by falls of houses. 


R,L.M. rA 
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21, 31. Strabo. Strabo, v, 3, 7, p. 235C ; xiv, 4, 4, p. 670 C. Cf. 
also Sen., Controv., ii, 9. 

21, 32. dread. Juven., 3, 7. 

21, 34. conditions. Firmic. Mat., De math., iv, 4, 3: alii tectorum 
cadentium ruina premuntur. 

21, 36. collapse. Symmach., Epp., vi, 37. 

22,2. flames. Cf. vol. i, p. 6. 

22, 6. wreckages. Frontin., De ag., i, 18. 

22, 8. extinguishing. Jordan, Topogr., i, 460. 

22,9. slight. Dio, lv, 26 sqq. 

22,13. damage. Tac., A., iv, 64; Suet., Tib., 48; Tac., A., vi, 
45 ; Dio, lviii, 26. 

22, 14. Caligula. Sueton., Cal., c. 16. 

22, 24. resurrected. Id, Nero, c. 38; Tac., A., xv, 41. 

22,25. Titus. Dio, lxvi, 24; Sueton., Tit., 8. 

22, 28. flames. Pliny, H. N., xxxv, 3; xxxvi, 110. 

22, 32. Venus. Martial, v, 7; Jordan, Topogr., i, 491, I1. 

22, 33. Pius. Anion. P., c. 9. 

22, 41. devised. Gell., xv, r, 2. 

23, 5. nourishment. Dio, lxii, 24. Herodian.,i, 4, 2 sqq. ; Euseb. 
Chron., IQI A.D. 

23, 8. Galen's. Galen, xiii, 362; xv, 24. 

23, IO. replacement. Jordan, Forma urbis, p. 8 sq. 

23,14. fire. Cf. vol. i, p. 6. On the fires before Augustus and 
after 238 see Jordan, Topogr., i, 482 f. 

23, 17. earthquakes. Dio, lv, 22; lvii, I4; Tac. A., xii, 43; 
Euseb., Chron., a. 59; Suet., Galba, c. 18. In the year 19r: 
Herodian, i. 14, 217; Dio, lxxvii, 25; Excerpt. es chronico 
Horosii, a. 429, 443, 492, 501, 502. De Rossi, Bull. ds arch. 
crist., v, p. 20 sqq., 74, 75. Orelli, 14 = CIL, vi, 1, 716. 
Cf. the list of earthquakes in Italy from 461 B.C. to 394 A.D. in 
Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, i, 285 f. 

23,21. experience. Pliny, H. N., iii, 54; Lucret., i, 281 sqq. Cf. 
Preller, Berichte der Sáchs, Gesell. d. W., vol. ii, p. 136, Rom und 
der Tiber, pp. 5-38, 134-151. 

23, 28. torrents. Moltke, Wanderungen um Rom, in Deutsche 
Rundsch., v (March, 1879), p. 387. 

23, 31. consulars. Mommsen in Hermes, iii, 47. Hirschfeld, VG 
I53. 

23, 32. Senate. Tac., A., i, 79. 

23, 35. Claudius. Henzen, 5098 — CIL, xiv, 85. 

23, 38. in use. CIL, xiv, 88, with note. 

23, 40. devastation. Pliny, Epp., viii, 17. 

24, I2. Plutarch. Plutarch, Otho, c. 4. Cf. M. Antonin., c. 8. 

24, I4. Corn. Gregor. Tur., Hist. Franc., x, r 

24, 22. inundations. Nissen, Ital. Landeshde., 323. 

24, 24. Augustus. Horace, C., i, 2, 13? Dio, liii 20, 33; liv, x, 
25; lv, 22. 

24, 28. collapses. Cassiodor., Chron. 

24,28. Tiberius. Dio, lvii, 14; Tac., A., 1, 76; Dio, lviii, 26. 

24, aaa Tac., Hist., i, 86; Plutarch., Otho, c. 4. Sueton., 

tho, c. 8. Y s 
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24, 38. inundation. Aur. Vict., Epit, 13, 12; Martial, x, 85; 
Pliny, Epp., viii, 17 (CIL, vi, 964) ; Hadr., c. 21; Ant. P.,c. 
9; M. Anton., c. 8; Dio, lxxviii, 25 (217); Ammian., xxix, 
6, 18 (371). Cf. also Jordan, Topogy., i, 128, 17 and Nissen, 
op. cil., p. 324. 

25, 4. corn-lands. Marquardt, StV, ii3, 233 f. 

25, 5. export. Rodbertus, Z. Gesch. d. Rom. Tributsteuern, in 
Hildebrand's Jahrbb. f. Nat.-Oek., viii, 418 f., n. 60. Cf. vol. 
XiV, 371, n. II. 

25, 7. Africa. Marquardt, op. cit. Cf. Joseph., B. J., ii, 16, 5, and 
the excursus on the population of Rome in Appendix v. 

25, 13. effect. O. Hirschfeld, Die Getreideverwaltung tn der Rom. 
Kaiserzeit, in Philologus, xxix, 22 f. 

25, 16. Commodus. Ibid., p. 24. 

25, 22. position. Ibid., p. 75 f. 

25, 27. provinces. Tac., A., vi, 13. 

25,29. Egypt. Pliny, Paneg., 30. 

25, 30. cities. M. Antonin., c. IL. 

25, 31. supply. Hirschfeld, p. 24, whose emendation ' Bassiani’ 
instead of ' Trajani' in Elag., c. 27 is convincing. 

25, 39. river. Ibid., p. 7, n. 10; Tac., A., xv, 18. 

26, 4. people. Dio, Ixxxii, 13; Commod., c. 14. 

26, 9. denarii. Euseb., Chron., a. 8: 

26, 9. unprecedented. In London the highest prices of corn from 
1764 to 1826 amounted to only three times, in 1826 to only 
twice the lowest rates of the same period. Póhlmann, p. 73, 1. 

26, 14. rising. Dio, lv, 22, 26, 27, 31. Sueton., Awg., c. 42. 

26, 16. corndealers. Tac., A., ii, 87. 

26, 19. riotous. Id., vi, 13. 

26, 23. Ostia. Aurel. Vict., Caes., c. 4. Cf. Reimer. on Dio, lx, 


II. 

26,25. hand. Sueton., Claud., c. 18; Tac., A., xii, 43; Euscb,, 
Chron., 52. 

26, 32. sand. Sueton., Nero, c. 45. 

26, 35. insecurity. Tac., Hist., i, 86. 

26, 38. scarcity. Hadrian, c. 21; Anton. P., c. 8 sqq.; M 
Antonin., c. 8; Dio, Ixxii, 13; Herodian., i, 12, 3. 

26, 41. Praefects. Póhlmann, p. 72. 

27, 4. mouths. Libanius, ed. R., i, 329, 14; ovSerdwore ròv Eévior 
jraykác0nue» adixjoa . . . kairo TÒ *apábevyua TS ‘Pwuns 
txovres, fjr» ray dvayxalwy owáriw, tvixa av roÜro evuréon, ry 
TO» gévwv dAdcei wpós ad 0ovla» ue0lornow. Cod. Theodos., xiv, 3 
(397) : ne (corporati) tempore famis ceterorum peregrinorum 
more urbe expellantur. Such an expulsion in Ambrose, De 
offic. ministr., iii, 7, 49. 

27, 6. unhealthiness. Cf. Schwegler, RG, i, p. 454, 7; Gerlach- 
Bachofen, RG, i, 1, 43 ff. ; Beschr. Roms, i, p. 82 ff. 

27,8. malaria. Tommasi-Crudeli, Die Malaria von Rom und die 
alte Drainage der römischen Hügel, German trl. by Schuster, 
1882. Varro had some conception of the malaria bacilli: 
R.r. i, 12: si qua erunt loca palustria—crescunt animalia 
quaedam minuta, quae non possunt oculi consequi, et per aera 
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in corpus—per os et nares perveniunt atque efficiunt difficiles 
morbos. : 

27, 12. houses. Tommasi-Crudeli, Alcune riflessioni sul clima dell’ 
antica Roma, in Mittheil. d. Archáolog. Inst. Róm., Abik. ii 
(1887), p. 79), thinks that by it ' dentro la città di Roma la 
malaria fosse ridotta a minime proporzioni '. 

27, 15. relief. Ammian. Marcellin., xiv, 6, 23. 

27,15. fever. Preller, RM%, ii, 240. 

27, 17. Galen. Galen, xvii a, 121. Cf. Cael. Aurelian., De morb. 
acut., ii, IO. 

27, 23. Hippocrates. Id., xviii a, 347. 

27,29. complexion. Martial, x, 12. 

27, 32. relief. Horace, C., iii, 19, 12; cf. Epp., i, 17, 6; Seneca, 
Epp., 104, 6. 

27,32. Frontinus. See vol. i, p. 11. 

27, 33. supply. According to R. Kobert, Über den Zustand der 
Arzneikunde vor 18 Jahrhunderten (p. 28 ff.), the misuse of lead 
in utensils and vessels for cooking and keeping food and drink, 
and still more the use of lead pipes for the water-supply (against 
which Vitruvius, viii, 7, protests) 'must have made lead- 
poisoning as frequent a malady in imperial Rome as tubercu- 
losis and venereal disease together are at the present day '. 
It is really difficult to believe that the Romans, who in many 
respects were hygienically in advance of the moderns, should 
have laboured for centuries at enormous expense at their own 

isoning, without being aware of it; all the more so as we see 
by Vitruvius' warning that the danger of leaden water-pipes 
was a subject of discussion. My colleague Lossen says the 
solubility of lead depends upon the quality of the water. Or- 
ganic substances in decomposition specially promote its solu- 
bility. (Michaelis, 4Awusführl. Lehrb. d. anorg. Chemie, iii5, 
1168.) The Romans would hardly have brought water satu- 
rated with such pernicious substances into their towns. If the 
aqueducts conveyed only hard water, the danger of poisoning 
by the leaden pipes was certainly exceedingly small. 

27, 39. plagues. Dio, liii, 33; liv, x. 

28, 3. Libitina. Tac., A., xvi, 13; Sueton., Nero, c. 39. 

28,9. 79 A.D. Probably Sueton., Tit., 8 and Dio, lxvi, 23 mean 
the same disease as Eusebius, though Tillemont makes two of 

it. 

28, 12. ephemerides. Euseb., Chron. 

28, 13. ages. Ulpian gives a table of the probable duration of life 
at the different ages between 20 and 7o years: D., xxxv, 2, 
68. Cf. Hildebrand, Bevdlkerungsstatistik im alten Rom, in 
Jahrbb., vi, gr. Also the statement in Euseb., H. eccl., vii, 21, 
5, that in Alexandria under Gallienus in consequence of the 
plague the number of inhabitants from 14 to 80 years amounted 
to no more than the previous number of those from 14 to 70, 

~ presupposes exact statistical records. 

28, 14. Palermo. This is the estimate of the population given by 
Adr. Balbi, Abrégé de géographie, Paris, 1834. 

28,16. 1803, Reuchlin, Gesch. Italiens, i, 264 ff. At the time of 
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the plague in London, May, 1625, to March, 1626, there died 
in 20 weeks 40,000 people (out of about 600,000), and from 
the 11th to the 18th of August 4463. Stern, Milton, i, 61. 

28, 19. Ionia. Waddington, Vie du rhéteur Aristide in Mém. de 
l'ac., xxvi, 250. 

28,23. Rhine. Ammian., xxiii, 6, 24. 

28,27. perished. Oros., vii, 15. 

28, 28. Rome. Clinton, Fasti Rom., a. 167. 

28, 30. Marcus. M. Antonin., c. 13. 

28, 35. plague. Hecker, De peste Antoniana, pp. 25-29. 

28, 35. small-pox. Krause, Über das Alter der Menschenpocken ; 
cf. A. Hirsch, Hdb. der geographischen Pathologie, i, 193 (who 
inclines to the same opinion). 

28, 36. years. Galen, Method. med., v, 12 ed. K., x, 360: xarà 
roy péyav ToÜro» Xov, by eln wore watcacGa (written after 180; 
cf. Ackermann, Hist. litt. in Galen, ed. K. 1, p. cxxvi), 5567 
(Bedaium, prope Seeon). 

28, 39. ravages. M. Antonin., c. 28., CIL, iii, 1, A.D. 182: per 
luem vita functi. 

29,1. day. Dio, lxxii, 14. Herodian, i, 12. Hadrian., c. 21: 
fuerunt ejus temporibus fames, pestilentia, terrae motus. 
Plague of 250—262 (in which 5000 persons died daily, Gallien., 
c. 5) and 270: Tillemont, Hist. des emp., iii. Plague in Byzan- 
tium where daily 10,000 persons and more perished : Procop., 
B. Pers., ii, 23. 

29, 6. Rome. Cf. Appendix vii. 

29, 7. town. Varro, R.r., iii, 1, 4. Cf. W. Cowper, Poems, 1800 
vol. ii, p. 41. | 

II. THE COURT. 

30, 20. ruler. Claudian, IV cons. Honor., 296—302. 

30, 27. shifted. M. Antonin., Comment., x, 27. 

31, 2. failure. Ib., iv, 32. 

31, 3. present. Ib., iv, 33 and 48. 

31, 7. contemporaries. A number of such passages in Gronov 
Diatribe in Statium, p. 242. 

31, 16. requisite. Pliny, Paneg., C. 45; ib., 46. 

31, 18. monarch's. Herodian, i, 2, 4. 

31, 27. punishment. Tac., A., iii, 56; Aurel. Vict., Epit., 9, 6. 

31, 29. Pertinax. Pertin., c. 8. 

31, 33. wife. Alex. Sev., c. 41. : 

31, 41. beginnings. Sueton., De clar. rhetor., c. 1. 

32, 4. athletes. Plutarch, Conjug. praecc., § 17. 

32, 6. science. Herodian, i, 2, 4. 

32, 10. mock-philosophers. Dio, lxxi, 35. 

32, 13. throngs. E.g., Bis accus., 6. 

32, 16. Lucian's. Lucian, Adv. indoct., 22. 

32, 26. theriac. Galen, D. antidd., i, ed. K., xiv, p. 24 sqq. 

32, 32. garlic. Plin., N. H., xix, 90, 91; xiv, 16; xix, 108. 

33, 27. resistance. Cf. Mazarin’s system of depressing the nobility, 
keeping them out of office, and oe them by people of 
humble extraction (Mémoires du Duc de Saint Simon). 
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33, 35. freedom. Tac., German., c. 2$. 

33, 39. page.. Sueton., Caes., c. 76. 

34, 27. Claudius. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 286 f. His opinion that thc 
financial administration was centralized at this time is dis- 
puted by Mommsen StR, ii?, 2, IOOI, I. 

34, 35. knights. Tac., Hist., i, 58; but cf. Appendix i. 

35, 2. Grievances. Sueton., Domitian., c. 7. 

35, 13. State. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 291 ff. 

35, 25. Maecenas. Dio, lii, 25. 

36, 2. State. Cf. Boecking, Not. dign., ii, 1, 294* sqq. : Hirschfeld, 
VG, p. 194. Eunuchs were first introduced into Arabia by the 
Ommayades in imitation of the Persian and Byzantine courts ; 
Kremer, Culturgesch. d. Orients, ii, 108. 

36, 13. guards. Tac., A., xv, 58. 

36, 16. Orientals. Herodian, iii, 8, II. 

36, 19. Greeks. Cic., Ad Qu. Fr., i, 5, I6. 

36, 20. Caesar. Read ' Cicero '. 

36,24. Juvenal. Juv., ro, 174; Tac., A., v, to. 

36, 30. shameless. Juv., 3, 57-114; Tac., H., iii, 47: desidiam 

-licentiamque Graecorum. For the antipathy between Greeks 
and Romans in the imperial age see Finlay, Greece under the 
Romans, 1857, pp. 78 ft ; Rohde, Griech. Roman, 298, 1. 

36, 33. Philostratus. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., i, 21, 5 

36, 37 Rome. Grote, History of Greece, vol. iv, p. 357. 

36, 38. Syrians. Herodian, iii, 11, 8; ii, 10, 7; ii, 7, 9; Dio, 
Ixxvii, 6 and 10; Eunap., Vitt. Soph., 178. See also O. Mueller, 
Antiquitt. Antioch., p. 31 sqq. | 

37, 2. dealing. Suid., s. Alyurridgew. Cf. Varges, D. stat. Aegypti, 

P. 22 sqq. 

37, 2. Alexandrians. Caesar, Bell. Alexandr., c. 3. 

37, 4. gibes. Intpp., Martial, iv, 42; Stat., Silv., ii, 1, 72; Quin- 
tilian, i, 2, 7; Dio Chrys., Or., xxxii, p. 360, 4 and 393, 30; 
Philo, Leg. ad Gat., 569 sq. 

37, 6. shamelessness. Cic., Pro Rabir. Post., 12, 34; Seneca, 
Consol. ad Helv., c. 19, 6; Dio, xxxix, 58. 

37, 6. Egyptians. Pliny, Paneg., c. 31; Vit. Saturnin., c. 7. 

37, 8. thraldom. Herodian, i, 17. 

37, 8. luxurious. Juv., 15,45. (Strabo, xvii, r, 17, p. 801 Casaub.) 

37,9. rack. Ammian., xxii, 16, 23. 

37, 10. hot-tempered. ’ Curtius, iv, 5; Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. ; 
Dio, li, 17; Ammian., loc. cit. and xxii, I1, 4; v. Saturnin.,c. 7. 

37, 10. quarrels.. Ammian., xxii, 16, 23; xxii, 6, 1; Dio Chrys., 
op. cit., p. 366, 4; Philo, In Flacc., p. 519 M.s. 

37, 12. envious. Philo, In Flacc., p. 521 M. 

37, 13. reticent. Caesar, Bell. Alexandr., c. 24, 4. 

37, 13. obstinate. Ammian., Joc. cit. 

37, 16. restraint. Juv., Sat., 15; Plutarch, /.c. ; Tac., Hist., i, if. 

37,20. gibe. A. v. Kremer, Acgypten, i, 56 f. 

37, 37. story. Cf. Appendix ii. 

38, 9. Paul's. Bernhardi, Gesch. Russlands, ii, 2, 375. 

38, 22. freedmen. Sueton., Ang., c. 69. — 

38, 24. Licinus. Hirschfeld, V.C, p. 282, I. 
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38, 34: end Teufel in SIRE, iv, p. 1081 f. ; Mayor on Juvenal, 


38, s Herod. Josephus, A. J., xvii, 6, 1; B. J., i, 32, 7. 

39, 2. Tacitus. Tac., A., iv, 7. 

39, 5. freedman. Dio, lviii, 19; cf. Marquardt, StV, i3, 442, 1. 

39, 6. Agrippa. Josephus, A. J., xviii, 6, r. 

39, 8. Tballus. Josephus, ib., 6, 4 1n f. 

39, 10. Euhodus. Josephus, ib., 6, 8; perhaps identical with the 
Euhodus mentioned in Tac., Á., xi, 37 (48 A.D.), perbaps also 
with the one in Grut., 611, 12. . .. Euhodi Divi Aug. 
libertae vixit annos xiiii etc. On a leaden pipe, quoted by 
Mommsen, IRN, 6829, 9 (aliena) : cura Euhodae (sic) Aug. lib. 
proc. (but according to Lanciani, Acque e acqued., p. 234, 154, 
this was almost certainly a freedman of Domitian' S). Scribon- 
ius Largus, c. 162, p. Bg. ed. Rhode, mentions an Anthero (sic) 
Tiberii libertus supra hereditates. Atimetus Pamphili Ti. 
Caesaris Aug. |. l. Anterotianus, Anthol. lat., ed. Meyer, 1274 = 
CIL, vi, 2, 12,652. 

39, 12. tables. Pliny, H. N., xiii, 94. 

39, 17. Callistus. Senec., Epp., 47, 9. 

39, 19. wealth. Joseph., A. J., xix, I, 10. 

39, 22. Domitius. Dio, lix, 19; cf. Zonar., 11, 6 with Dio, lix, 25. 

39, 25. emperor. Tac., A., xi, 29; Dio, lix, 29. 

39, 27. Claudius. Dio, Ix, 19. 

39, 30. least. Seneca, Lud., 6. 

39, 31. Empire. Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 286. 

39, 35. sentences. Sueton., Claud., 29; Dio, lx, 17. 

40, I. servants. Sueton., Claud. c. 27 sq. Seneca, Lwd., 13, 5; 
Grut., 595, 2 = CIL, vi, 9016: Securitati sacr. Julia Phoebe 
sibi et Ti. Claudio Nardo et Arphocrae (sic) Aug. libertis pro- 
curator. conjugibus suis. | 

40, 4. Claudius. Probably for the same reason foreigners tried at 
all times to be received into the domestic service of the emperor, 
&nd certainly often enough obtained such posts by bribery. 
So Liban., ed. R., i, 565, 17: mla yap 3h rois ápyois xal payeiv 
adyabois karaduy), rà» diaxdvww Basi Néws kai kNnOTvat kal voycÓT ra, 
kal rax0 TÒ Xpuclor rolei Th» éyypadir. 

40, 5. plane-tree. Pliny, H. N., xii, 12. 

40, 7. Nero's. Sueton., Nero, c. 37. 

40, 7. Polycletus. Tac., Hist., i, 37; ii, 95; Dio, lxiii, 12; NM 

- Epp., vi, 31. 

40, 15. slave. Tac., A., xiv, 39. 

40, 16. Helius. 4d., xiii, I. 

40, 24. Worse. Dio, lxiii, 12, cf. 18 sq. ; Suet., Nero, c. 23; Tac., 
Hist., i, 37: Polycliti et Vatinii et Helii (so Nipperdey, after 
Lipsius ; the MS. reads aegiali, as in Suid. s.v. pertedwvds the 
name is corrupted to Al\:av0s). 

40, 27. Pelago. Tac., A., xi, 59. 

40, 31. Epaphroditus. Cf. Appendix i. 

40, 35. Patrobius. Plut., Galba, c. 17 ; Dio, lxiv, 2; SIRE, v, 1243. 

40, 37. Halotus. Suet., Galba, ©. 16; cf. Claudius, C. 44; Tac., 
A., xài, 66. 
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41, 3. favour. His name was restored by Nohl (Hermes, xv, 622) 
in Plutarch, Galba, c. 26 : BovAevouévov è ToU l'aM3à wpoedBeiy kal 
Ovuvlov uà» oük éOvros, Ixe^ov (edd. KéAcov, 9à xal x uen TapopudrTur. 

41, 4. Icelus. Suet., Galba, c. 15; Tac., Hist., i, 7. 

41, 4. antecedents. E veteribus concubinis, Suet.' Galba, c. 22. 

41, 5. subservience. Plut., Galba, c. 7; Suet., Nero, C. 49. 

41, 7. Praefecture. Tac., Hist., i, 13; Suet., Galba, c. 14. 

41, 9. pilfering. Tac., Hist., i, 37 ; ii, 95. 

41, 9. Otho. Id., i, 46. 

41, IO. consternation. Suet., Otho, c. 7; Dio, lxiv, 8. 

41, II. Moschus. Tac., Hist., i, 87. 

41, 26. crucified. Servili supplicio, Tac., Hist., iv, 11. Cf. on him 
Suet., Vitell., c. 12; Tac., Hist., ij, 57 and 95. 

41, 28. Apollonius. Philostrat., Apollon. Tyan., v, 36, p. ror, 28, 
ed. Kayser. 

41, 31. Vespasian. Suet., Vespasian, c. x6. 

41, 36. knight. Tac., Hist., iii, 12 and 28; iv, 39. 

41, 37. power. Suet, Domit., c 

41, 38. Sigerus. Dio, lxvii, 15. More on him and the other freed- 
men of Domitian below. 

42, 14. unsolicited. Pliny, Paneg., c. 88. 

42, 18. Nero. Plin., Epp., vi, 3t. 

42, 20. adoption. Hadr., c. 4. For saepe lisse Hirschfeld (rar 
Studien, 1881, p. 115 f.) read ad se pellexisse. 

42, 25. over him. Ib., c. 21; cf. 15. 

42, 28. information. Anton. P., C. II and 6. 

42, 29. Geminus. Probably the ' Geminus comoedus ' mentioned 
as the teacher of M. Aurelius in Vit. M. Antonini, c. 2. 

42, 30, Agaclytus. Domus L. Aurelii Agaclyti in the 7th region : 
Lanciani, Acque e acquedotti, p. 303. Cf. the inscription on a 
lead pipe (Bull. com. d. R., 1886, p. 102, 1150) L. Avr. Agaclyti 
Sabinae Avg. soror. 

42, 32. Libo. Tillemont (Venice, 1732), ii, p. 354. 

42, 35. Eclectus. L. Ver., c. 9; ct. M. Antonin., c. 15. Fronto 
writes to Charilas, a freedman of Verus (Ad Ver.,i, 4, ed. Naber, 
P. 118). 

43, 1. fall. Pertin., c. 14 and 12; Dio, lxxiii, 8—ro. 

43, 4. Saturnalia. Dio, Ixxvi, 6; lxxvii, 18 and 21; lxxviii, 10; 
Elag., C. 11. 

43, 6. changed. Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 269, 3. 

43, 7. unaffected. For this reason freedmen of a former emperor 
often describe themselves as freedmen of the reigning emperor. 
Ibid., p. 276 note. Cf. also CIL, vi, 8432: D. M. Ulpiae sive 
Aeliae Aug. lib. Apate et Ulpio Felici fil... . . fecit P. Aelius 
Aug. lib. Florus . . . . conjugi piissimae etc. Lanciani, Acque 
e acquedotti, p. 236, 162: Aeli Maximi Augustorum liberti; p. 
249, 256, sqq.: Aeli Dionysi Augg.lib. Cf. also the inscrip- 
tions of Agilius Septentrio, CIL, xiv, 2113 and 2977. 

43, 9. wind. Stat., S., iii, 3, 84. 

43, 12. Empire. Tac., A., xiii, 47. 

43, 13. Etruscus. As Hirschfeld has shown (Zu den Silvae des 
Statius in Wiener Studien, 1881, p. 273 f); the. cognomen of 
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this freedman of Tiberius is unknown, the son borrowed his 
cognomen from his well-born mother Etrusca (Statius, Sivae, 
ili, 3, 115, III, 207). 

43, 13. ninety. Cf. my notes on Martial, vii, 40, 6, and iv, 45, 4 

43, 16. disgrace. Stat., Silv., iii, 4. More on him below. 

43, 1 poisoned. Suet., Nero, c. 35; Tac., A., xiv, 65; Jos., 

A. J., xix, I, 10. 

44, 2. Persian king. Cf. vol. ii, p. 135; Juv. 14, 329. 

44,2. Pallas. Tac., A., xii, 53, 3. 

44, 7. surplus. Suet., Claud., c. 28. 

44, 11. poverty. Epictet., Diss., i, 26, II. 

44,25. shoeing. Suet., Vespas., c. 23. 

44, 29. business. Martial, iv, 5, 7. 

44, 31. technical. Dirksen, De scr. hist. Aug., p. 216 sqq. Cf. also 
Apulei., Apol., p. 66, ed. Bip. 

44, 36. smoke. Alex. Sever., c. 23 sqq. and 36. 

44, 39. custom. Antonin. P., C. II ; Dio, lxix, 7. 

45, 14. swindles. Elagab., c. 10; Dio, Ixxix, 16. 

45,18. eunuch. Juv., 14, 9r. 

45, 21. pillars. Juv., 14, 306. 

45, 26. curiosity. Vol, ii, p. 189. 

45, 27. gorgeous. Seneca, Epp., 86, 7. 

45. 33. Silver. Stat., Silv., i, 5; cf. vol. ii, p. 190. The balneum 
Abascants in the first region (Preller, R.d.StR. p. 115) was 
perhaps built by Domitian's freedman of that name. 

45. 39. garden. Pliny, H. N., xviii, 7. 

45, 40. Esquiline. Becker, Topogr., p . 550. Frontin, De aq., 25, 
Hue I6, 2. A wparwpio» DAE: in the country of 

e Babines i is mentioned by Phlegon Trall., De longaevis, c. 4 
ede see Appendix ii. 

46, 3. cold. Martial, viii, 68. 

46, 8. cities. Dio, lxxii, 12. Cf. Preller, op. cit., p. 114. 

46, II. munificence. Temple-building at Naples, CIG, iii, 5791. 
Thermae at Anagnia, Henzen, 7190. 

46, 14. bath-water. Plin., H. N., xiii, 22. 

46 14. Baiae. Ib., xxxi, 5. 

46, 17. sand. Ib., xxxv, 168. 

46, 19. pomp. Cf. on the burial of Priscilla, the wife of Abascantus 
Stat., Silv., v, 1, 208 sqq. and on that of Etruscus’ father Stat., 
Silv., iii, 3, 196 sqq. and vol. ii, p. 212. The monument of L. 
Aurelius Nicomedes was also remarkable. AdI, 1857, p. 87. 

46, 24. Pliny. Pliny, Epp., vii, 29. 

46, 32. servants. L.M. Hartmann, De exilio apud Romanos (Berol., 
1887), p. 58, 3, concludes from Tacitus, A., ii, 85, that as regards 

the penal law they belonged already at that time to the humi- 
liores. On the right of the patron to their inheritance, cf. 
Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 433; cf. ii*, 2, 894, 2. 

46, 39. Ring. Onthe bestowing of the gold ring apart from knight- 
hood (first under Commodus and perhaps introduced by him), 
see Mommsen, StR, ii?, 893... 

47, 3. Vespasian. Pliny, Epp., . viii, 6, 4; Suet., Galba, c. 14; 
Plutarch, Gaiba, c. 7; Suet., Vitell., €. I2; Tac., Hist., iv, 39 ;. 
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Stat., Siv., iii, 3, 143-145. ently Mommsen’s opinion 
(S!R, 'iis, 2, 837, I) is right, ict the freedmen who performed 
equestrian duties under the early empire were also knighted. 
same was probably the case with Licinus (because of his 
equestrian cognomen) and Antonius Felix. Pallas declined the 
right of the ring, so that he could remain a freedman of the 
emperor, and the ring in its original signification would have 
destroyed the right of the patronate. Hence the decision of the 
Senate in Pliny, Epp., viii, 6, 4: non exhortandum modo verum 
d compellendum ad usum aureorum anulorum. Momm- 
StR, ui, 1, 518, 3. 

47, 6. | Marianus. Suet., Galb., c. 14; Tac., H., i, 13: (Icelum) 
anulis donatum equestri nomine (Mommsen, SIR, iii, I, 209 and 
426) vocitabant. Cf. Appendix iii. 

47, 7. Avitus. Dio, xxix, 16. His family was of Cotyaeum, where 
the name appears twice: Lebas-Waddington, 795, 798. M. 
Aurelius Verianus equo publico, whose parents Terpsilaus and 
Caria Aelii were apparently freedpeople of Hadrian or Antoni- 
nus Pius, was himself, it appears, a freedman of Marcus Aurelius 
or Commodus ; Bull. com. d. R., i, 73; Hirschfeld, VG, 244, 
3; Mommsen, "SER, ili, 1, 518, 4. 

47, 8. quaestor. Tac., A., xii, §3. 

47, 9. praetorship. Ib. and Pliny, Epp., vii, 6; Pliny, H. N., 
xxxv, 201. The first knight who obtained. praetorian rank was 
Sejanus: Dio, lvii, 19 sqq. Laco obtained quaestorian, Macro 
praetorian rank, ib., lviii, 12. Suet., Claud., c. 24: ornamenta 
consularia etiam procuratoribus ducenariis indulsit. 

47, 11. Senate. Dio, Ix, 16. The presence of freedmen in the 
Senate (mentioned by Dio, lxxiii, 8) was irregular. 

47, 14. footing. Tac., A., xii, 60. Cf. Hirschfeld, VG, 287; 
Mommsen, StR, ji, 2, 1022, 2. 

47, 17. generals. Mommsen, StR, i*, 435. 

47, 21. spectacles. Sueton., Claud., c. 28. On the former see the 
next on, 

47, 22. panan Mommsen, StR, i’, 396. 

47, 24. sides. Sueton., Claud., c. 28. Stat., Silv., iii, 3, 140, 
also mentions the permission, which the father of Etruscus ob- 
tained from Vespasian, to take part in the Jewish triumph, as 
a distinction. Cf. Gell., v, 6, 4. 

47, 27. knighthood. Henzen, Adl, xxix, 90 sqq. 

47, 35. noble. Plutarch, Trang. an., C. 13 8q. 

47, 39. master. Epictet., Diss., i, r, ^ 

, 20. exchequer. Hirschfeld, ‘op. cit., . 3,4 

48, 22. disinterestedness. Tac., A., xii, fe ; Plin., Epp., viii, 6. 

48, 26. Narcissus. Suet., Vitel., c. 2. 

48, 27. Consuls. Suet., Claud., c. 28. 

48, 30. servant. Dio, Ixxvi, 6. 

48, 39. senators. L. Julia, Digg., xxiii, 2, 44, cf. 31. 

49, 3. unknown. RS(E, iii, 443 f. 

49, 7. Felix. Henzen, 5404 — Mii EY I, 34. 

49, 10. War. Stat., Silv., iii, 3, I 

49, 11. family. Ib., v, 1, 53. Cf. "Teufel, SIRE, 19, 1165. 
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49, 13. Mareus. Cf. p. 
49, 1 qm Dio, lx, 5 cf. Meineke, Fr. comes. Gr., i iv, bia 


(xlia.) 

49. 28. intolerable. Tac., A., xiii, 2; Dio, lxi, 3; Pliny, Epp., 
vili, 6. 

49, 32. speaking. Tac., A., xiii, 23; Dio, bdi, 14. 

49, 41. welts. Plutarch, Quaest. conv., ii, 1, 12, 2 ; also in Macrob., 
Sat., vii, I, I2. 

50, 9. court. Martial, ix, 79. 

50, I2. wrest. Epictet., Diss., iv, 13, 22. 

50, 17. knights. On the difference of title between procuratores 
who were freedmen and those of equestrian rank (plain 
procuratores and procuratores Augusti), cf. Hirschfeld, VG, 241, 
I; Mommsen, StR, iii, I, 558, I. 

50, 20. mostly. Cf. Eichhorst, Quaest. epigr. de procuvatorib. impp. 
Rom. (Regim., 186r), pp. 28-30, and Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 67, 4. 

30, 26. superiors. Eichhorst, |. c. A number of officials formerly 
regarded as procurators of provinces are held by Mommsen 
to be administrators of domains, particularly in Africa (StR, 
iii, I, 555, I). 

50, 29. freedmen. Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 200; cf. Appendix ix. 

50, 31. knights. Hirschfeld, ib., p. 168 f. 

50, 36. procurators. Ibid., p. 41. 

50, 37. quarries. Ibid., p. 85 f. 

50, 39. provinces. Ibid., p. 24 ff. 

$0, 40 and 51, 1. Pollio. Fabretti, 199, 486. 

51, 5. elephants. Hirschfeld, p. 178. 

51, 7. waterways. Orelli, 946. 

51, II. inorease. Mommsen, S/R, iii, I, 559, 2. 

5I, II. sesterces. Henzen, 6339 = CIL, vi, 246 = xiv, 2087. 

51, I4. posts. Hirschfeld, p. 255, 7; 256, 3. 

51, 23. published. Ibid., p. 30 ff. 

51, 41. successfully. Stat., Silv., iii, 3, 84. Inline 78 for longo read 
longum, i.e., diu, as in Silv., i, 3, 13; Martial, i, 31, 7; viii, 
38, 15 ; ix, 181 ; Juv., 6, 65. Line 73 for suis read subis ; line 
99 for exitus read anxius (Hirschfeld, Zu den Silvae des Statius 
in Oesterreich. Mitth., iti (1881), p. 273 f£). 

52, 8. administered. The enumerated revenues belong essentially 
to tbe jfairimoniwm (Hirschfeld, p. 31, 5; Greges oviarici 

— dominici, which were farmed, IRN, 4916 = CIL, ix, 2348 ; cf. 
Cosinus among the officials € rationibus), but there are excep- 
tions, e.g., the corn supplies from Africa (Hirschfeld, p. 15, 3) ; 
Mommsen, SiR, ii*, 2, 1006, 1) and the duties on ivory and pearls 
collected on the frontier of the empire (Marquardt, StV, 113, 
275; supplies of glass from Egypt; tbid., 234, 4). 

52, 13. mint. Stat., Joc. cit., v, 85-106. Mommsen, StR, ii’, 2, 
1003, I. [Besides the imperial house on the Palatine (indicated 
by Jaqwearia) and the Flavian Mausoleum (vultus divom) 
reference is made to the splendid villa of Domitian on the 
Alban mount. In general the enumeration is probably made 
with special regard to his buildings and undertakings: tempia 
(Capitoline, Vespasian's, Minerva's etc. Mavtial, ix, 3,.10) ; 
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52, 
52, 


52, 
52, 


52, 
52, 


53; 
53, 


53, 
53, 
53, 


53, 
53. 


pila (increased pay, Marquardt, StV, ii3, 96) ; tribus (restora- 
tion of Minucia vetus: VG, 63; Marquardt, StV, ii?, 128, 5 
and the great congiaria, ibid., 138) ; Ausonia moneta (Momm- 
sen, R. Münzw., 754—757) ; series viarum (Schiller, G. der R. 
Kaiserz., i, 533, 3; one must add the via Domitiana (Stat., S., 
iv, 3) which was at least under construction when the poem 
was composed). H.] 

17. accompanied. Hirschfeld, p. 270, I. 

19. old. ial, vi, 83; Stat., loc. ctt., 146-161 (curarum 
socius equivalent to adjutor, as in Martial, vi, 68, 5). 

24. posterity. Besides the poem of Statius there is one by 
Martial (vii, 40). 

25. libellis. Hirschfeld, p. 207. Ed. Cuq, Mém. sur le consi- 
lium principis d' Auguste, in Mémoires présentés å l'acad. des 
inscr., ix (1884), pp. 363-371. 

39. dry. Seneca, Cons. ad. Polyb., c. 6. 

40. Polybius. A studiis, Sueton., Claud., c. 28. Whether he 
held this office at the same time cannot be certainly inferred 
from Seneca loc. cit., c. 5, 2: ab occupationibus tuis, id est a 
studio at a Caesare. 


9. envious. Seneca, loc. cit., 11, 5; 8, 2; 2, 6. 


10. counsellorship. Cuq, of. cit., p. 373 sqq. believes (referring 
to Gell., N. A., iii, 16; Vit. Alex. Severi, c. 16) the purpose of 
the office a studiis to have been to furnish the emperor with 
precedents, indications and material of all kinds from history 
and literature for the decision of legal questions. Possibly this 
gradually became the chief duty of the official, but it was 
certainly never his exclusive function. 

II. Claudius. Hirschfeld, VG, 211 note; CIL, vi, 8636: 
Ti. Claudius Lemnius Divi Claudii Augusti lib. a studiis. 

II. constant. Orelli, 719, 2958, 6356 (magister a. st.; later 
procurator ducenar. stat. hered.) — CIL, vi, 8636—8638. 

I2. staffed. CIL, vi, 8637: Terpsilaus Aug. lib. prox. a studiis 
scholam officii. 

13. 60,000. Inscription of Caelius Saturninus CIL, vi, 1704. 

I4. reserved. CIG, iii, 5900; cf. the appendix. Adl, 1853, 
p. 57 (inscription of Lyons: : Boissieu, i, 28, p. 43; Henzen, 
6355): M. Aemilius Laetus a studiis Augusti. CIL, x, 1487 
(magistro [studijorum). CIL, vi, 1608 (magistro a studiis 
Augg. procuratori prov. Asiae). CIL, v, 2, 8972 (Aquileia) :— 
viro perfectissimo magistro sacrarum cognitionum a studiis et 
a consiliis Augg. (From the third century, and certainly not 
from its earlier decades, the office a consiliis is apparently here 
combined with the head office of studia; this title was not 
hitherto authenticated before the time of Constantine. Hirsch- 
feld, Archdol. epigr. Mitth., i, 57). Mommsen, De C. Caelii 
Saturnini titulo, in Nuove mem. dell’ Inst., p. 328 sq. names as 
the latest passage, in which magistri studiorum are referred to, 

a law of the year 338 (C. Th., xii, 1, 26). But probably here 
studiorum is corrupt; cf. Gothofred., and Haenel on the pas- 
sage. . Hirschfeld, VG, 221 note. Mommsen's opinion that the 
Office a studiis was called in later times scrinium memoriae is 
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not tenable, because the latter existed already im Caracalla's 
time. Cf. A dix viii, p. 48, and Hirschfeld, VG, p. 210, 2. 

53, 16. Library. mmsen, StR, i’, 330, I. 

53, 21. thoughts. Martial, v, 5. 

53, 21. official. But certainly not ' Oberstudienrath für das ganze 
Reich’ as Hirschfeld thinks (VG, 211 note). Orelli, 6356 = 
CIL, x, 4721: L. Vibio Fortunato L(aurenti Lavinati) harus- 
pici Aug. n. magistr. a studiis proc. ducenario stationis heredita- 
tium. In the inscription Eph. ep., v, 579, n. 1376 (Add. ad 
CIL, ii): ar... sanct(issimi) domini n. Antonini Aug. 
ducenario et a musio sac. perpet. dei Aesc(ulapi) pa. . ., 
Mommsen, surely erroneously, thinks a musio identical with a 
studiis, because of the high salary. 

53, 24. epistolis. Fronto, ed. Niebuhr, p. 81, De Eloq., 21 : Caesarum 
est... per orbem terrae litteras missitare. 

54, I. busier. Stat., Silv., v, 1, 83. 

54, 3. office. Cf. Appendix viii. 

54, 7. extortions. Liban., ed. R., i, 565 sq. 

54, I3. priests. Stat., Silv., v, I, esp. 83-107, and praef. Domus 
divina occurs here not for the first time in literature, but 
already in Phaedr., Fabb., v, 7 extr. : superbiens honore divinae 
domus. Also in inscriptions it appears not only after 170, as 
Henzen first thought (Jnd., p. 57), but, as he remarked later 
(BdI, 1872, p. 105), earlier, especially i in the Chichester inscrip- 
tion which undoubtedly belongs to the first century: CIL, 
vii, 11 = Orelli, 1338 (a collegium fabrorum erects a temple 
(pr)o salute do(mus) divinae (ex) auctoritate (Ti.) Claud. (? Co) 
gidubni r(egis ? Tac., Agr., c. 14) lega(ti) Aug. in Brit(annia) ; 
cf. Mommsen, StR, ii’, 2, 818, 2 (and Mowat, Bull. epigr. B., 5, 
6. HJ. 

54, 26. command. Cf. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 204, 4 (as against Mar- 
quardt, StV, ii?, 378, 3. Mommsen, SIR, ii?*, 2, 851, 3 reads in 
Stat., v, 94 quis centum valeat frenare maniplis Intermixtus 
equos, and understands the command of the legionary cavalry). 

55, 2. remains. Canina, Topogr. d. v. App., AdI, xxv, 148 and Via 
Appia, i, p. 63. About 5 smiglie from these remains, near the 
sixth milestone of the Via Appia was found in 1485 in a sarco- 
phagus without inscription an artificiall end preserved female 
corpse, which Pomponius Laetus supposed to be the body of 
Cicero's daughter, Tullia or Priscilla. Chr. Hülsen, Die Auf- 
findung der römischen Leiche vom Jahre 1485, in Mitth. d. österr. 
Inst. f. Geschichtsforschg., iv, pp. 433—449. . 

55, 6. calligraphy. Plutarch, D. Pyth. oracc., c. 7. For existing 
edicts (written per cola et commata) from the imperial chancel- 
lery of the fifth century see Mommsen, Fragment: zweier 
lateinischer Kaiserrescripte auf Papyrus, in Bekker and Muther, 
Jahrb. d. gem. deutschen Rechts, vi, 398 ff. Cf. Egger, Obs. sur 
la fonction de secrétaire des princes, p. 22. 

55, II. Hermes. Cf. Appendix viii. 

55, 15. secretary. bid. 

55, 22. verse. Pliny, Epp., viii, 12; cf. i, 17. 

55, 24. biographies. Their publication occurs in the year 120 
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(Roth. ed. Sueton. praef., p. ix ; cf. Appendix viii) ; it is possible 
that Suetonius obtained the office as early as 117. 

55, 26. Sabine. Hadrian., c. 1r. 

55, 34. reach out. Cf. Appendix viii. 

55, 40. stylists. Dio, lxix, 3. 

56, 1. chancery. Phrynichus, Epit., p. 418, ed. Lobeck. 

56, I2. co-regent. Id. ib., p. 379. 

' 56, 16. humanists. Burckhardt, Cultur dey Renaissance, pp. 224- 


227. 

56, 23. letter. Philostrat., Vitt. Soph., ii, 24, 1 sq. 

56, 31. interpreter. Id. ib., ii, 33, 3. 

56, 36. staff. Sueton., Domit., c. 17. 

56, 37. never. Henzen, AdI, xxix, 88 note. Freedmen : Or., 1635, 
2905, 2906, 4663, 6334, Bdl, 1862, p. 33. Cf. CIL, vi, 8758- 
8794; x, 6773; xiv, 3031 ; CIG, 2947 (prope Nysam Cariae) : 
vuh Kaucápnor IIó[).0v] AMior 'AXxiBiáónr érè xorrmvos ZeB. Piréwa- 
Tp» kal evepyérny rìs wo\ews, 2948. The same man in Lebas- 
Waddington, 1652 sq.; his son 1666. CIG, 3804. Slaves: 
CIG, 6418 (xorwvira Kalcapos. 

56, 40. stations. Henzen, AdI, 1856, 48, no. 139. Marquardt, 
Privatl. d.R., i*, 144, 5, understands day and night duty. 

57, 2. corn. O. Hirschfeld, Philol., xxix, 55, 73 8q., Ab aegris 
cubic., e.g. BdlI 1864, 9; Bull. comun., v, 1877, p. 173 (a frum. 
cub. . . . ab aeg.), 1866, p. 413, 1670. 

57, 5. Cic., Ad Aft., vi, 2, 5. 

57, 8. nobles. Mémoires du Duc de Saini-Simon. 

57, 13. right-servant. Read ‘ rest-servant '. 

57, I3. bodyguard. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 571 M. 

57. 33. slave. Ib., 570 and 576. 

57, 34. executed. Ib., 576. 

57, 40. Sigerus. Martial, iv, 78. 

$8 1. chamber. Sueton., Domit., 16. Dio, Ixvii, 15. Tertullian, 
Apol., c. 35. On the form Sigerius cf. Letronne, Recueil des 
inscr. de l'Egypte, i, p. 159 (Erappóðıros 6000s Lecynpiards). 
CIL, viii, 10,983 (Caesarea m.) : Dis Manibus | Flavius Sigerius | 
summa rudis etc. Also in Sueton., Domit., c. 17 read Sigerius 
for Saturius. 

58 2. sword. Dio, loc. cit. Cf. vol. i of this work, p. 47. 

58, 5. suppliants. Martial, v, 6. 

58, 7. throne. Dio, lxvii, 15. 

58 11. Muse. Martial, xi, 1. 

58, 12. poet. Id., v, 6; xii, 11; iv, 45; viii, 28; ix, 49. 

58, 17. success, Id., xii, II. 

58, 19. fallen. Aurel. Vict., Epit., 25. Perhaps he is mentioned 
in the inscription CIL, vi, 8761 : Ti. Claudius Eutomus Partheni 
Aug. liberti a quibiclo (sic) libertus. In that case Nero must 
have already freed him; cf. Mommsen, loc. cit. 

58, 29. temple. Dio, lxxii, 12; cf. lxxvii, 21; Comm od., c. 3 and 
4. He appears in a list of priests of the domus Augusta Pala- 
tina as Aelius Saoterus, CIL, vi, 2010. 

58, 29. Cleander. Herodian, i, 12 sq. ; Commod., c. 5-7; Dio, 
lxxii, 9 sqq. 
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59, 2. Íreedman.  Commod., c. 6. Cf. Dio, lix, 26. On the pugio 
as insigne cf. Mommsen, StR, i*, 434; also this work, i, 47. 
Hirschfeld (VG, p. 229) believes that the other two had no 
pugio. I believe that the intention was to indicate assassina- 
tion, as his real office, from Sueton., Calig., c. 49 (two libelli 
found in the possession of Caligula had the titles gladius and 
pugio; ambo nomina et notas continebant morti destinatorum). 

59, 8. master. Commod., c. 15. 

59, Ho Herodian, i, 17; Dio, lxxii, 22. Pertinax, c. 4 
and II. 

59, 13. Caracalla. Dio, lxxvi, 14, where O. Hirschfeld reads r3» 
purhugr for rhv yroune érenlorevre. 

59, 15. memoria. Dio, lxxviii, 32; Herodian, iv, 8, 4. 

59, 17. made. Cf. vol. i, pp. 45, 47. Galen mentions a Chari- 
lampes (6 xorwvirns), xiv, 624. 

59, 29. another. Epictet., Diss., iv, 6, 31. 

59, 34. freedman. One Julius Orpheus Pyladis l. (10 A.D.) in a 
Roman columbarium (Henzen, AdI, 1856, 12, no. 23), perhaps 
one of his musicians ; CIL, ii, 2370 (conv. Bracar. Aug.) : Duri 
C. Julius Pylades. 

59, 35. Tiberius. Ti. Julius Aug. 1. Mnester, Gruter, 615, 1. Nip- 

y on Tac., A., xi, 4. Cf. vol. ii, p. 114. 

59, 38, 39. Domitia. L. Domitius Paris. dne L. Domitius Agathe- 
merus Paridis lib. CIL, xiv (with note). 

60, 15. executed. Cf. vol. ii, p. 114. 

60, 8. actor. In an inscription at Lauda (of the year 192 ?) 
CIL, xiv, 2113 he is called M. Aurel. Aug. lib. ; in another 
of Praeneste of the time of Severus and Caracalla (ib., 2977) 
M. Aurelius Augg. lib. 

60, 10. Armenia. Perhaps chief of the staff; Mommsen, StR, ii?, 
2, 853, 4. The command involved, no doubt, equestrian rank ; 
Mommsen, Add. ad CIL 111 (Ephem. epigr., v, p. 578). 

60, 10. Saoterus. Dio, lxxvii, 21. 

60, 16. tribunes. Vitt. Juv. Sat., vii, 90-92. 

60, 20. freedom. Dio, lix, 5; Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 567 M. 

60, 28. then. Sueton., Calig., c. 33. 

60, 34. chains. Joseph., Vit., c. 3. 

60, 34. Emperor. Martial, x, 28. 

60, 37. occurrences. Sueton., Domit., c. 15. 

60, 38. feared. Schol. Juv., 4, 53; cf. Juv., t, 36. 

61, r. Carinus. Read ' Earinus '. 

61, 12. Pergamus. Stat., Silv., praef. and iii, 4; Martial, ix, 16, 36. 

61, 17. Africa. De Rossi, Bull. d. Arch. crist., i, 72 and v, 75; 
Wilmanns, 163. 

61, 23. God. Visconti e Lanciani, Guida del Palatino, pp. 78-86. 
(Julius) Philetaerus Aug. lib. paedagogus p(uerorum) C. n. 
Bdl,1865,p.149. Asubpaedagogus, Or., 2940. Tib. Claudius 
Aug. lib. Hermes m(agister) pueror. dom. August., Or., 2145. 
Cf. all the inscriptions CIL, vi, 8965-8990, where besides 
‘paedagogi’ stand also ‘praeceptores puerorum Caesaris n.’ 
(8978 s.). Paedagogi of the imperial family at Carthage. Add. 
ad CIL viii (Eph. epigr., v, p. 305), 380, 381. An ddecxrhs 
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wal3wy Kalcapos, CIL, iii, 2, 1434. The school for pages ‘a 
capite Africa’, 8982 ss. (Becker, Topogy., i, 508). 

61, 32. life. Joseph., A. J., xvii, 5, 7 sqq. ; B. J.,i, 32, 6,7. Le 
tronne, Rec. des inscript. de l'Egypte, v. ii, p. 359. 

61, 36. years. Sueton., Otho, c. 2. 

62, 5. St. Simon. Mémoires du Duc de St.-Simon. 

62, r1. Empress. Tac., A., xi, 29 sqq. 

62, 26. Attali. Dio, lxi, 7; ' Tac., A., xiii, 12 sqq. ; Sueton., Nero, 
c. 28; CIL, x, 7980 (Olbia i in Sardinia) Claudia Aug. l. 
Acteniana. Mommsen explains this cognomen, which is else- 
where used only in the families of men of the highest rank or of 
foreign kings,as due to her alleged royal origin, but we find it 
also in the families of freedmen who passed from the service of 
Caenis to that of the emperor. See vol. i, p. 63. 

62, 29. sesterces. Sueton., Nero, c. 50. 

62, 31. vocalist. Fabretti, Inscr. ant., p. 124 G, 125 F, 125G (CIL, 
vi, 3, 15,357). Henzen, 5412 ( = 6425), 5413; Orelli, 2885 ; 
CIL, vi, 3, 15,137-15,176 ; CIL, x, 7640, 7980. 7984. 

62, 33. Puteoli. Ph. a Turre, Mon. vet Antis., pp. 121-123 = Lan- 
ciani, Acque e acquedotti, pp. 245, 226. 

63, 33. Velitrae. Lanciani, of. cit., pp. 244, 214; cf. p. 304. 

62, 34. Sardinia. CIL, x, 8046 a-e. Amphora with the inscrip- 
tion: Claud. Act., De Rossi, Bull. mun. d. R., ii (1874), p. 197. 
Arthur Loth's essay, Acté, sa conversion au ' christianisme, in 
Rev. d. quest. hist., ix [1875], pp. 58-113, is not worth refut- 
ing. 

62, 39. memory. Dio, lxvi, 14; Sueton., Vespas., c. 3. 

63, 7. him. Sueton., Domit., c. 12. 

63, 18. children. Bdl, 1864, p. 25 sq. = CIL, vi, 2, 12,037. Fl. 
Aug. lib. Helpis Caenidiana, in Or., 4647 = CIL, vi, 3, 18,358 
(cf. 18,357). Ti. Claudius Aug. lib. Hermes Caenidianus, in 

IL, vi, 2, 15,110. 

63, 20. Guards, Anton. P., c. 8. 

63, 22. Faustina. Henzen-Or., 5466 = CIL, vi, 8972. 

63, 24. stepmother. M. Anton., C. 29. 

63, 28. Smyrna. Lucian, Imagines. 

64, 1I. well. Pro imaginibus. 

64, 22. husks. M. Antonin., Comm., viii, 37. 

64, 24. love-boys. Commod., c. 5. 

64, 25. courtesanship. Aurel. Vict., epit., 17, 5. 

64, 26. magic. Commod., c. 8. 

64, 25. Marcia. Aurel. Vict., Epit., 17, 5 (Marcia generis liber- 
tini). Perhaps identical with Marcia Aurelia Ceionia Demetrias 
stolata femina, Henzen, 7190, 2 = CIL, x, 5918 (Anagnia) ; 
her father was perhaps M. Aurel. Sabinianus Augg. lib., Henzen, 
7190 = CIL, x, 5917. Filiae praeterea alia nomina duo videtur 
imposuisse in memoriam patronorum, alterum Marciae a Marco, 
alterum Ceioniae a L. natura Ceionio, antequam adoptione 
nomen mutaret. Mommsen. 

64, 26. magic. Commodus, c. 5. 

64, 29. conspiracy. Dio, lxxii, 4. 

64, 33. arena. ommod., C. II, 
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64, 33. shield. Eckhel, D. N., vii, p. 128; Cohen, Méd. imp., iii, 
pl. 4. 

64, 35. fire. Herodian, i, 16, 4. 

64, 40. Victor. Ref. Haeres., ix, 2; cf. vol. iii, p. 20r. Adolphe 
de Ceuleneer, Marcia la favorite de Commode, in Rev. d. quest. 
hist., xi, 1876, pp. 156—168, does not believe that so immoral a 
person could have been a Christian. Cf. however Aubé, Le 
christianisme de Marcia, in Rev. archéol., 1879, pp. 154-175. 

65, 4. murder. Herodian, i, 16; Dio, lxxii, 22; Commod., c. 17. 

65, 11. goodness. Pertinax, c. 5. 

65, 13. executed. Dio, lxxiii, 16. 

65, 16. palace. These had two names like the servi publici, but 
were treated in the privilegia of law as private slaves. Some- 
times they have free conjuges (e.g., CIL, x, 529). Mommsen, 
StR, ii*, 2, 836, 5. 

65, 21. purpose. Seneca, De beneff., ui, 28, 4. 

65, 23. might be. Hadrian, c. 21. 

65, 25. slaves. Zb., c. 23. 

65, 28. Claudius. Dio, lx, 12; cf. Sueton., Aug., c. 67. 

65, 30. privy. This is meant literally. Louis XIV had two in- 
spectors of the royal night-stool (with a salary of 20,000 livres 
each). Taine, Origines d.l. France contemporaine, i, p.125. See 
p. 127 on the crowd of domestics at the court of France at that 
time. 

65, 39. Felicio. Epictet., Diss., i, I9, 16. 

65, 41. insolence. Jd. ib., iv, I, 149. 

66, 4. support. Jd. ib., iii, 8, 31. 

6,5. woo him. Id. ib., iv, 7, 23. 

66, 7. death. Martial, yiii, 52; xi, 6, IO. 

66,12. eunuchs. Liban., ed. R., i, 565. 

66, 17. gardeners. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 195 note. 

66, 22. slavery. Liban., loc. cit. 

66, 35. purchased. Phaedr., ii, 5. 

66, 37. intendants. They were always slaves. Fabretti, Inscr. 
Ant., p. 293 sqq., cf. p. 334; Henzen, Ind., p. 183; CIL, iii, 
I, 354; Lebas-Waddington, 1719; Mommsen, CIL, v, 1, 83, 
and Eph. ep., v, p. 590, 1391 ; 621, 1451 ; StR, ii*, 2, 839, 3 and 
4; Hirschfeld, VG, 278. One M. Licinius Eutychus, qui 
dispensavit Volusio Torquato in Bull. comun., i (1872), p. 92, 
was evidently only freed when he was no longer in this office. 
The inscriptions of the city of Rome: CIL, vi, 8819-8845. In 
Latium: CIL, xiv, 2259 (= Or., 2864), 3567 (= Or., 1914), 
3639, 3920 (Felix Ti. Claudii Caesar. Augusti dispens. Fabia- 
nus). Cf. generally index, p. 560. The inscription describing 
the career of an imperial slave in Hirschfeld, p. 203, 1, isa 
forgery, as H. himself informs me. 

66, 37. Court. Sueton., Galba, c. 12; Vesp., c. 22. 

.96, 41. atrocity. Pliny, H. N., vii, 129. 

67, 1. extort. Sueton., Otho, c. 5. 

62, 7. ones. Pliny, H. N., xxxiii, 145; Tertull, De pall., c. 5. 

67, 15. Se pécifiéd. Henzen, 6651. 

67,26. Nero. Sueton., Nevo, c. 7. 

R.L.M, AA 
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67, 29. Commodus.  Niebuhr, Praef. ad Fronton., p. xxi. 

67, 31. Rome. Quintilian, lib. iv, prooem. 

67, 33. Gadara. Sueton., Tiber., c. 57. On his residence in Rome 
cf. Cichorius, Rom. und M ytilene, p. 162 f. 

67, 35. Herodes. M. Anton., c. 2 and 3. 

64,40. 100,000. Sueton., De ill. gramm., c. 17. 

68, 3. heir-apparent. Anton. P., c. 10; cf. M. Anton., c. 3; Lu- 
cian, Demon., 31; M. Anton. Comment., i, 8. 

68, 4. gymnasia. Herodian, i, 4, 9. On Julian’s attendance at 
school in Antioch see Libanius, ed. R., i, 525, 7 sqq. 

68, ro. Maximinus. Auson., Ad Gratian. imp. graliar. act. pro. 
cons., ed. Toll, p. 713. 

68, 13. apartments. CIL, vi, 8895-8910 ; £b., 8646, 8647 (medic. 
domus Augustianae), 8656 (medic. dom. Pal.), 8671 (medicus 
ex hortis Sallustianis). 

68, 14. specialized. Cf. e.g., M. Anton. Comm., viii, 31; Or., 
2974, 4227; Sueton., Cal., c. 8. Scribon. Larg., c. 120: ut 
ab eius (Cassii) servo Atimeto accepi, legato Tiberii Caesaris 
(i.e., who came into Tiberius’ possession as a legacy, Buecheler, 
Rh. M ., XXxvii, 324) quia is eam solitus erat componere. 

68, 22. Xenophon. He is the first who bears the title dpyiarpós 
(rà» 0e» ZeBaoràr Bull. de Corr. Hellén., v, p. 479). 

68,25. much. Plin., H. N., xxix, 7. 

68, 31. theriac. Galen, xiv, 4. 

68, 33. board. Alex. Sever., c. 42. 

68, 35. Theodoric. Marquardt, Privatl., ii3, 776. 

68, 37. Charicles. Tac., A., vi, 5o. 

68, 38. Cretan. Galen calls him dpxiarpós (Theriac. ad Pis., p. 
470); Sprengel, Gesch. d. Arzneih., ii?, 70 f. 

68, 39. campaign. Martial, xi, 60, 6; C. Mueller, Fragm. hist. 
Gr., iv, 373 S. 

68, 40. Hermogenes. Dio, lxix, 22. 

68, 41. Demetrius. dpyarpés, Galen, ed. K., xiv, 4. 

68, 41. Commodus. Sprengel, ii, 140. 

69, 3. Menecrates. CIG, 6604, 6607. Augustus’ physician M. 
Antoninus Asclepiades, Sprengel, ii, 27. 

69, 6. associates. Dio, liii, 30. 

69, 9. situation. Cf. Appendix viij, p. 42 n. 

69, 14. Claudius. His inscriptions in M. Dubois, Un médecin de 
l'emp. Claude, in Bull. d. Corr. Hellén., v (1881), (ruo 
and Briau, Rev. arch., xxiii (1882), pp. 203-216: ER, vi, 8905 
(Cosmiae | C. Stertini Xenophontis | medici Augusti etc.) 
Buil. com. d. R., 1886, p. 104, 1160: leaden pipe in Villa Casali 
with the inscription, Stertini Xenophontis; cf. Mommsen, 
RG, v, 333, 2. 

69, 15. well. Tac., A,, xii, 67. 

69, 3 murder. Id., xii, 77. 

69, 20. Nero. [povépwr]a according to the certain emendation 
“of Dubois, op. cit., p. 479, in place of ¢thox\avdvey erased. 

69, 23. access. Pliny, H. N., xxix, 20. 

69, 25. extant. StRE, vi, 2532 f. 

69, 29. with her. Tac., Á., iv., 3, II. 
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69, 34. wrongly. Galen, De praenot. ad Epig., c. 5, ed. K., xiv, 625. 

69, 39. fatalism. Refut. haeres., iv, 7, ed. Duncker, p. 62. 

69, 40. foretold. Seneca, Apocol., 3. 

70, 5. prediction. Plutarch, Galba, c. 23; Tac., Hist., i, 2 

70,9. vain. Marquardt, StV, 113, 92-94. 

70, IO. counsellors. Ibid., p. 93 f. 

70, I2. monarchs. Joseph., A. J., xviii, 6, 9; cf. Tac., A., vi, 20 
and 46; Hadrian, c. 16; Ael. Ver., 2; Sever., 3; Geta, 2, 3. 
Alexdr., 5; Dio, lxxvi, 11 and 14. 

70, 14. companion. Tac., A., vi, 20 sq.; Sueton. Aug., 98; 
. Tiber., 14, 62; Dio, lvii, 15; lviii, 27; Schol. Juv., vi, 576. 
One (Ti. Claudius Ti., Claudi Thrasylli (l.—without cognomen) 
at Smyrna (Eph. ep., v, p. 57, 147) was perhaps his freedman. 

70, I8. town. Dio, lxvi, 9. 

70, 22. danger. Sueton., Nero, c. 36; Tac., A., xv, 47; Dio, 
lxi, 18. 

70, 24. marriage. Tac., Hist., i, 22. 

70, 29. honour. Dio, lvii, 10; Sueton., Domitian, c. 10; Dio, 
lxxviii, 2. 

70, 35. live. Dio, lxvii, 15. 

71, I2. senators. Mommsen, StR, ii?*, 2, 902-9094. 

71, 4. business. Sueton., Tiber., C. 55. 

71, 6. Severus. Herodian, vi, I, 3; Dio, lxxxi, r; Mommsen, 
op. cil., 903, 3. 

7I, II. friends. Juv., 4, 74 sq., 88. 

71, 28. companions. Hadrian., Cc, 18. 

71, 33. part. Mommsen, ii’, 2, 988 ff.; Hirschfeld, VG, 215 ff. 

72,2. friends. Tac., A., xiii, 6. 

72,7. prevail. Alex. Sever., c. 65. - 

72, 20. like. Dio, Chr., Or., iii, ed. Dindorf, i, $5 sqq. 

72, 21. Priscus. Hadrian, C. 4. 

72,24. views. Antonin. Pius, c. 6. 

72, 26. to him. M. Antonin., c. 7. 

72, 29. to his. Id., c. 22. 

72, 33. Emperor. Pliny, Epp., i, 18 

72, 35. near. Epictet., Diss., iv, I, 95. 

72, 38. affairs. Alex. Sever., c. 29. 

73, 2. fabrications. Id., c. 66. 

73, 9. assembly. Seneca, Beneff., vi, 34. 

73, 10. admission. Jd., De clementia, i, 10. Primi et secundi loci: 
Alex. Sevey., c. 20. 

73, 16. kinsmen. E.g., Dio, lxix, 1; Hadrian, c. 15. 

73, 16. Youth. E.g., M. Antonin., c. 13. 

73, 21. friends. Sueton., Vita Lucani. 

73, 23-55. Tac., A., xiii, 12 and 46; Sueton., Otho, c. 3 sq. ; Plu- 
tarch, Galba, c. 19. 

73, 34. Emperor. Hirschfeld, VG, 270, 3. 

73, 41. being. Henzen, 6429 = CIL, iii, 1, 781. 

74, 6. work. Orelli, 4997; Lebas-Waddington, 1874. 

74, 14. preserved. Mommsen in Bekker and Muther, Jahrb. d. 
gem. Rechts, vi, 407. Also the magister memoriae, Eumen., Pro 
restaur. scholis, c. 14. 
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74, 18. father. Dio, lxxii, 14. 

74, 21. parentem. Cod., viii, 38, 4; iv, 65, 4. 

74, 24. assembly. Did. Jwlianus, c. 4, where read ' fratrem ' etc. 
for ' patrem vel filium vel parentem '. 

74, 28. inscriptions. Mommsen, Hermes, iv, 129 f. 

74, 30. repasts. Hadrian, c. 9. 

74, 31. Occasions. Antoninus Pius, c. 12. 

74, 34. abstained. M. Antonin., Comment., i, 16. 

74,37. pride. M. Antonin., c. 29. 

74, 38. uninvited. Alex. Sever., c. 4. 

74, 39. lived. Hadrian, c. 8: optimos quosque de senatu in con- 
tubernium imperatoriae majestatis adscivit; Clod. Albin., c. 
I4: unum ex contubernalibus suis. On the other hand, 
Mommsen, StR, ii?, 989: ‘ Probably the office of consiliarius 
Augusti involved the obligation to be ready for this duty in the 
palace, so that the consiliarii were so to speak members of the 
emperor's household ’. 

74, 41. amicorum. Gruter, 63, 1 ( = Or., 1588), 70, 2 ( = Or., 2907), 
598, 1,2, 3, 4 (5 = Or, 2908 not genuine) ; Or., 2392 (all freed- 
men); ClL, vi, 604, 630, 8793-8799; xiv, 206, 3565. Mer- 
quardt, Privatl. d. R., i, 145 note, understands by it the somen- 
clator ab admissione. 

75, 2. comites. Tacit., A., i, 47: ceterum ut iam iamque iturus 
legit comites ; conquisivit impedimenta. 

75, 4- Republican. Mommsen, Die comites Augusti der früheren 
Kaiserzeit in Hermes, iv, 120ff. Their principal function was 
to serve as consilium to the emperor when travelling. Momm- 
sen, StR, ii?, 2, 836, 1. It is striking that among the few 
imperial comites mentioned in inscriptions in addition to one 
senatorial knight of Hadrian's time (CIL, viii, 7036) there is 
only one knight of the later time of Severus (CIL, xii, 856 : C. 
Julio Pacatiano . . . adlecto inter comites Auggg. nnp.) ; 
perhaps the equestrian comites had previously no right to this 
title. Ibid., 836, 2. 

75, 9. returned. Sueton., Caligula, c. 19; Mommsen, Hermes, iv, 
p. 124, 2. A round plate apparent y for labelling luggage with 
the inscription: Ex comitatu LA pm Aug. | Ger- 
manici—ab aquis | Statiellis, in , 2752. 

75, 11. senatorial. M. Antonin., c. 8. 

75, 13. pressure. M. Antonin., Comment. i, 16. 

75, 16. ill. Sueton., Galba, c. 7. 

75, 20. home. Id., Vespas., c. 4. 

75, 21. staked. Pseudo-Hygin., Mun. casir., 10, 33, 39. 

75,24 largess. Mommsen, StR, i*, 299 f. 

75, 30, 400,000. Sueton., Tiber., c. 46. 

75, 31. friends. Quintilian, vi, 3, 52. 

75, 33. ruinous. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 596 M. 

75, 38. discipline. Pliny, Paneg., c. 20. 

75, 40. provincials. Anton. Pius, c. 7. 

76, 6. Senate. The above follows Momensen, Hermes, iv, M29 f. 
ef. Hisschfeld, VG, 275, €. 

76, 13. funeral. Dio, lvii, II; Sueton., Tiber., c. 32 ; c$. dasg.,c.53. 
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76, 13. Trajan. Sueton., Claud., c. 35; Dio, lx, 3; lxviii, 7. 

76, 17. piece. Sueton., Otho, Cc. 4; Plutarch, Galba, c. 20; Tac., 
Hist., i, 24. 

76, 21. 4,000,000. Sueton., Nero, c. 27. 

76, 22. Egypt. Pliny, H. N., xxix, 93. 

76, 26. palace. Galen, xiv, p. 217. 

76, 30. guard. Dio, lxviii, 7; Auson., Ad Gratian. gratiar. act., p. 
300, ed. Bip; p. 733, ed. Toll. 

76, 36. popularity. Hadrian, c. 17. 

76, 37. freedmen. Ib., c. 9. 

76, 41. town. Ib., c. 17, 26; Dio, lxix, 

77,1. Hadrian. Or., 804; cf. Gruter, es 8 (hospes Ti. Caesaris). 

77, 3. Emperor. Hadrian, c. 23. 

77,6. humbler. Antoninus Pius, c. 11; Alex. Sever., C. 4, :0. 

77, 9. Mucianus. Sueton., Vespas., C. I 3. 

77,14. dumb. Antoninus Pius, C. II. 

77, 25. received. Tac., A., xiii, 18; xiv, 53-55. 

77, 28. possessed it. Pliny, Paneg., c. 50; cf. Rudorft, Zeitschr. 
f- geschtl. Rechtsw., xii, 371 f. 

77, 29. invariable. Hadrian, c. 15. 

77, 30. friends. Dio, lxx, 7. 

77,32. bestow. M. Antonin., c. 3. 

77, 36. notable. Victor, Epii., c. 37. 

77, 38. avaricious. Lib., ed. R., i, 589 sq. 

77. 41. propertied. Marquardt, Sty, ii?, 294. 

28, 2. disappointment. Sueton., August., c. 66. 

78, 5. place. Ibid. c. xor. Cf. Dio, lvi, 32. 

78, 14. again. Galen, xvii B, 150. 

78, 24. friend.  Epictet., od iv, 8, 41-50. 

78, 30. all. Tac., A., iii, 30. 

78, 33. banishment. 14., Hist. iv, 8. 

78, 37. countenance. Seneca, De ira, li, 33, 2. 

78, 40. visages. Juvenal, 4, 72 sqq. 

79, 8. yesterday. Dio, lxviii, 15. 

79, 12. end. Sueton., August., c. 66. 

79, 14. death. Cf. vol. i, p. 8o. 

79, 15. escaped. Sueton., Tiber., c. 55. 

79, 15. Caligula. Id., Caligula, c. 26. 

79, 19. friends. Seneca, Apocol., 13, 5. 

79, 22. houses. Hadrian, C. II. 

79, 24. own.  Ib., c. 15. 

79, 33. happy. Julian., Orat., i, p. 46 B-D. 

79, 36. friendship. Tac., A., vi, 29 ; cf. ii, 79 ; Sueton., Caligula, 
3; Lips, Exc. L ad ann. ii. In the inscription Orelli, 932 
(according to Cavedoni, AdI, 1859, p. 284) the words AMICUM 
SUUM were chiselled out after the man in question had fallen 
into disgrace. 

80, 3. undistinguished. Tac., A., iii, 21. 

8o, II. Suicide. Sueton., Aug., c. 24 ; Dio, liii, 24. 

80, I4. act. Tac, A.i 5; Plutarch, De garrul., p. 508A; Pliny, 

. N., vii, 150. 
80, 20. bandages. Tac., A., vi, 9. 
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80, 28. observation. Sueton., Vespas., c. 4 and 14; Dio, lxvi, rr. 

80, 33. Poppaea. Sueton., Otho, 3; Tac., A., xiii, 46. 

81, 4. to him. Epictet., Diss., i, 10. 

81, 10. State. Suet., Titus, c. 7. 

81, 16. Pius. M. Antonin., c. 7. Cf. the list of friends of the em- 
peror in Appendix xi. 

81, 19. father. Dio, lxvii, 2; lxxii, 4; Commodus, c. 3. 

81,22. patron. Sever., c. 8. 

81,28. aristocracy. Tac., Hist., i, 71; Plutarch, Otho, c. 1. 

81, 35. banished. Pliny, Epp., iv, 22. 

81, 41. Court. Sueton., Gramm., 17. 

82, 2. grandchildren. Sueton., Aug., c. 48; CIL, vi, 8980: C. 
Julius Epaphra | divi Augusti 1. | vixit ann. Ix | Carus alumno 
suo | regis (of a later king ?) paedagogus. 

82, 3. Drusus. Joseph., A. J., xviii, 6, 1; ib., 6, 6. 

82, 4. Claudius. Ib., xix, 9, 2. 

82, 5. Court. M. Anton., c. 4. 

82, 8. educated. Sueton., Claud., c. 32; Tac., A., xiii, 16. 

82, 13. Britannicus. Sueton., Tit., c. 2. 

82, 16. fellow pupils. M. Anton., c. 3. 

82, 19. boys. Henzen, 6326 = CIL, vi, 8981. In the inscription 
of an eminent knight (xarépa kè márrov ovy\nrudy) at An- 
cyra, of the second half of the third century, von Damaszewski 
completes (perhaps rightly) eévr]po$orv B]ac«Méw» (Oesterr. Mitth. 
ix, 1885, p. 123, 85). 

82, 37. slave. Cf. vol. iii, p. 264. 

82, 39. philosophers. Diels, Doxogr. Graeci, p. 82, 2. 

82, 40. Greeks. According to Diels, p. 86 sq., Didymus, son of 
Areus. 

82, 41. Areus. Cf. Diels, p. 80 sqq., and Zeller, Gesch. d. Philos. 
d. Griechen, iii*?, 1, 545—548. 

82, 41. Eclectic. Sueton., Aug., c. 98. 

83, 5. known. Seneca, Ad Marc., iv, 2; Julian, Caes., 21 (pior 
kal evufuerj», cf. vol. iii, p. 264); Suidas: 'Apsorpariww 
'Apyetos IINareriukós ditédcopos ovupiwrhs Kaícapos : Zeller, sbid., 

. 718. 

85, d Caesario. Plutarch, M. Anton., c. 8r. 

83, 10. literature. Sueton., Aug., c. 89. 

83,14. poet. Keil, N. Rh. Mus., xviii, 58 (one Accroros Nixárwp 
‘TepawoXlrns, p. 62, is perhaps his son). Cf. CIA, iii, 1, and 
Dittenberger, Ephem. epigr., i, p. 114839. 

85, 16. life. Strabo, xiv, 670; cf. Diels, p. roo. | 

83, 20. postponement. Cf. Miller, Fr. hist. Gr., iii, p. 485 sq. ; and 
especially Plutarch, Apophth. regall., p. 207 D. ; Dio, lvii, 32. 

83, 27. favour. Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgesch., i, 248 f. ; Mommsen, 
RG, v, 494; Sophronii S.S. Cyri et Johann. miracula (Mai, 
Spicil. Roman., ii, p. 550; ) Lumbroso, Bdl, 1877, p. 6. 

83, 27. Timagenes. Mommsen, Ammians Geographica, in Hermes, 
xvi, 619. 

83, 34. him. Seneca, Controv., x, 5 (34), 22; Plutarch, D. adul. 
ef amic., p. 68, A. 

83, 37. tolerated. Horace, Sat., i, 3 init. Cf. vol. ii, p. 253. 
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84, 3. coin. Sueton., Vita Horatii. The Cnidian C. Julius Theo- 
pompus, ó Kaícapos roi Oeo? plros, rÀv peyada Suvaudvww (Strabo, 
p. 656 C) was not, as Waddington assumes, a friend 
of Augustus, but of Caesar, and not the son of Artemidorus, 
who warned Caesar on the eve of his murder, but his father. 
G. Hirschfeld, Journal of Hellenic Studies, vii (1880) pp. 286- 


290. 

84, 7. each. On their position without the cohors amicorum see 
Mommsen, Hermes, xiv, 29; SIR, ii?, 835, 2. 

84, r1. lamentations. Plutarch, D. def. orac., c. 17. 

84, I2. distract. Tac., A. iv, 58. 

84,19. honour. Ib., vi, 50; Sueton., Tiber., c. 72. 

84, 23. jest. Lehrs, De studd. Aristarch., 3, p. 213. 

84, 26. Sirens. Sueton., Tiber., c. 70. 

84, 31. suicide. Jd. ib., c. 56; Suid., Alduzos 6 rod 'HpaxAeióov, 
ypauparixés’ ös Diérpoje wapd Népwvi kai éxpnuaricaro * povoixós 
re hv Mav xal wpds méin exirpdccos. Apparently M. Schmidt 
(Didymi fragm., p. 3) is right in inserting KAaídios. after éxpyuar- 
learo and in explaining Népw» as Tiberius. 

84, 35. fools. Tac., A., i, 14-106. 

84, 37. carriage. Suid., s. Alw». 

84, 40. Favorinus. Hadrian., c. 16. Cf. Aelius Verus, c. 4. 

85, 3. orders. Vita Herodiani: Lentz, Herodiami Technici rell. 
praef., p. vi. 

85, 7. endure. Juv., 5, 1-4. 

85, 11. wit. Schol. ad Juv., 5, 4; Plutarch, Anton., c. 59,2: 6% 
Zápuevros Rv rà» Kaloapos (Octaviani) wacyviwy [wacddpiov), & ĉi- 
Axia ‘Pwyatos xadovow. 

85, 15. Maecenas, Plutarch, Amatorius, 16, 22, p. 760 (œ yapé 
KdBfas yeAwrowoids)). Cf. Mayor on Juvenal, i, 56. 

85, 16. Martial. Martial, i, 41 M. 

85, 16. Gabba’s. Ib., x, ror. 

85, 20. Battus. Plutarch, Quaest. conv., viii, 6, I, 3. 

85, 27. Cappadocia. Tac., A., xii, 49; cf. Sueton., Claud, v. 5. 

85, 35. Nero’s. Tac., A., xv, 34; Juv., 5, 46; Martial, xiv, 94 ; 
Dio, lxiii, 15 ; Tac., Dial., 11; Id., Hist., i, 37. 

85, 39. property. Dio, lxxiii, 6. 

86, 3. morning. This appears from passages quoted later, e.g. 
Sueton., Tiber., c. 34 ; Dio, lxvi, 10; cf. Aur. Vict., ix, I5. 

86, 5. Fabius. Plutarch, De garrul., c. 11, p. 508 A. 

86,6. Vespasian. Plin., Epp., iii, 5. 

86, 12. on him. Fronto, Epp. ad Marc. Caes., i, 5, 8. 

86, 21. fortitude. Tac., A., xv, 23. 

86, 23. seats. Sueton., Aug., c. 53; Dio, lvi, 41. 

86, 24. attendances. Dio, lvi, 25. 

86, 26. alone. Dio, lvii, 11. 

86, 28. foretold. Sueton., Galba., c. 4. 

86, 31. mentioned. Id., Claud., c. 35. 

86, 33. knights. Mommsen, StR, ii*, 2, 834, 4, assumes, that from 

a a Vespasian onwards all persons belonging to the first two classes 
were admitted to the (daily) reception, except those to whom 
the privilege was denied. Cf. the passage he mentions Cod. 
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Just., ix, 51, 1 : imp. Antoninus Augustus cum salutatis eksdt 
ab... praefectis praetorio . . . . item amicis et principali- 
bus officiorum et utriusque ordinis viris et processissct. 

86, 34. petitions. Dio, lxi, 26. 

86, 37. elephant. Sueton., Aug., C. 53. 

87,1. Rome. Tac., A., iv, 4, I 

87, 4. memory. Sueton., Nero, c. 10. 

87, 7. plebeian. Dio, lxi, 1o. 

87, 10. death. Vit. Alex. Sever., c. 18. 

87, 12. festival days. Dio, lvi, 31: xal év uv éoprais xal rò» 85udv 
olkabe wposóetauévov (of Augustus). 

87, 14. anniversary. Fronto, Epp. ad A.P., 5. 

87, 16. decorated. Sueton., Nero, c. 50; cf. c. 46. 

87, 16. gave. Dio, liv, 35; Sueton., Aug., c. 57; Sueton., Tib., 
c. 37; Dio, lvii, 9; Sueton., Calig., c. 42; Dio, kx, 6. Cf. 
Preller, RM”, p. 180 f. ; Auson., Epp., 18 ad Ursulum gram- 
maticum (6 pieces of gold as strenae of the emperor). 

87, 34. share. Cf. Mommsen, StR, ii*, 788, 4. 

87, 39. recorded. Dio, lvii, 12. 

87, 39. Agrippina. Dio, Ix, 33. Mommsen, StR, ii?, 815, 6, ċor- 
cludes from these two sages, that also the receptions of the 
emperors were notified in the acta publica with complete lists 
of the visitors’ names. 

88, 4. receptions. Tac., A., xiii, 8. 

88,6. optimates. Dio, Ixxviii, 18. 

, IO. wife. Alex. Sever., c. 25. 

88, I1, I2. crush. According to Jerome, Epp., 22, 6. 

88, 15. Gellius. Gell, xx, 1, 2, 55 ; iv, 1, t; xix, 13, I. Ort the 
area Palatina cf. P. Rosa, Adl, 1865, P. 355. 

88, 23. unbathed. Philostrat., Vit. Apoll. Tyan., vii, 31, 310. 

88, 25. petitioning. Sueton., Tiber., c. 32; Maerob., Saturn., ii. 
4, 31 ; Seneca, Beneff., iii, 27. 

88, 27. Court. Martial, iv, 78. 

88, 29. dawn. Fronto, Ad M. Caes., 1, 5, 8. 

88, 31. dressing. Dio, Ixvi, 10; Aurel Vict., c. 9; Pliny, Epp., 
iii, 5. Cf. Philostrat., A poll. Tyan., v, 31. 

88, 35. before. Dio, lvii, rr. 

86, 35. Hadrian. Dio, Ixix, vis 

88, 38. guard. Tac., Hist., i, 29; Sueton., Otho, c. 6; cf. Tiber., 
C. 34; Tac., Æ., i, 7. Dio, liii, Ir. 

88, 38. toga. Marquardt, StV, ii?, 476, 7. 

88, 39. entrancé. io, lxvi, 1o. 

88, 41. palace. Dio, Ixxvi, 4. 

89,2. Trajan. Pliny, Paneg., c. 47. According to the inscription 
CIL, vi, 8748 : Ti. Claudio Aug. |. Dioscoro a cena centurionüm, 
the centurions of the palace guard seem to havé been regularly 
entertained there. 

89, 4. retinue. Dio, lxxvi, 4. 

89, 8. House. Sueton., Nero, c. 34; Tac., A., xiii, 18. Cf. Mar- 
quardt, StV, ii?, 487, 7. 

89, Ir. expelled. Sueton., Atg., c. 35; cf. 27. 

89, 16. style. Sueton., Claud., c. 35; Dio, lx, 3. 
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89, 7. dagger. Tac., A., xi, 22. 

89, 19. abuses. Pliny, H. N., xxxiii, 41. Cf. Mommsen, Hermes, 
iv, 129, 1 and StR, ii?, 2, 834, 3. 

89, 21. Civil War. Sueton., Vespas., c. 12. Dio, lx, 3. 

89, 26. admissionales. Sueton., Vespas., c. 14 (quidam ex Officio 
admissionis) ; Aug. libb. ab admissione, Orelli, 2888 (H.), 5416. 
Bull. comun., 1872, p. 76; Marini, Alti d. fr. Arv., p. 214 (prox. 
ab adm.); CIL, iii, 2, 6107 (adjut. ab adm.) ; Muratori, 916, 
6. Cf. CIL, vi, 8698-8702, 8931 (nomenclator ab ammiss.) ; 
Bull. comun. d. R., 1885, p. r09, 1054 (in a colmbariwm) : 
Tyrannus Antoniae Drusi ab admissione. A magister ab ad- 
missione, CIL, xiv, 3457; magister admissionum Valeriani 
principis, Aurelian., c. 12. To this oficium belong also the 
velarit, CIL, vi , 5183, 6258, 6371, 8549, 9086. Hirschfeld, VG, 
p. 198, 1. 

90, 30. Jewish. Philo, De leg., 572 M.; cf. Suidas, s. Acovdocos 
(—érl TY» éxiaro\aGv kal wpesfleZv kal dwroxptudrwr), Appendix 
viii. According to Hirschfeld these officials belonged to the 
offic. ab epistulis (VG, p. 205, 2). 

89, 30. interpreters. CIL, vi, 8481: T. Flavio Arzachi interpreti 
Aug. 

89, 39. model. Pliny, Paneg., c. 47. 

90, 4. seen. Alex. Sever., C. 4. 


go, 6. century. Hadrian, c. 3, where Marquardt, Prl., ii?, 565, 1 
and Mommsen, Stir, i?, 392, 3 = i?, 409, 3, read ac togati for 
a togatis. According to Mommsen, StR, i*, 420 the praetexta 
(a prerogative of the emperor like the fasces and the curule 
chair) was the costume he usually wore when he appeared in 
public; but some emperors wore as a rule the ordinary toga 
(p. 421, 3 and 4). 

go, 10. buckles. Galieni, c. 16; cf. Salmas. ad Alex. Sever., c. 
31; Mommsen, StR, i3, 431, 2. 

90, II. foga. M. Anton., c. 27; Alex. Sever., c. 40; cf. 4. 

90, 13. convention. Anton. Pius, c. 6. 

90, I6. acts. M. Anton. Commenl., i. 7. 

90, I9. tunic. Dio, lxiii, 13. 

90, 20. sleeves. Id., lxxii, 17. 

90, 23. garb. Vict., Caes., c. 2t ; Carac., c. 9. 

90,24. name. Diadum., c. 2. 

90, 30. assembly. Alex. Sever., c. 31. 

95, 32. usual. Sueton., Otho, c. 6. 

90, 34. Augustus. Lipsius, Electa, ii, 6. Cf. Appendix xi. 

909, 38. kisses. Plin., H. N., xxvi, 3. 

90, 40. pastils. Galen, xiii, 836. 

91, 4. plasters. Tac., A., iv, 57. 

9I, 4. receptions. Sucton., Tiber., C. 34. 

91, 11. reverence. Valer. Maxim., ii, 6, 17; cf. Casaubonus ad 
Sueton., loc. cit. 

9I, I4. inevitable. Betker-Goll, i, 88; Sueton., De gramm., 23. 

9I, 17. King. Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterth., ivt, 526, 4; Herodotus, 
i, 134; Arrian, Anabasis, vii, II. 
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91, I8. Court. Letronne, Rech. p. servir à l'hist. de l'Egypte, p. 58 
sqq. and 314; Curtius, vi, 5, 11; 26, 17. 

91, I9. honour. Plutarch, Alexander, c. 54, 2; cf. Droysen, Gesch. 
Alexanders, p. 352 f. 

9I, 20. Ptolemies. Letronne, loc. cit. 

91, 22. freedom. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., p. 562 M.; cf. Marquardt, 
StV, iii?, 188. 

91, 27. ground. Sueton., Vitell., c. 2 ; cf. Marquardt, StV, iii3, 179. 

91, 29. slipper. Seneca, Beneff., ii, 12. 

91, 32. murdered. Dio, lix, 29. 

91, 34. Claudius. Id., lx, 5. 

91, 37. hand. Pliny, Paneg., c. 24. 

91, 39. Lord. Dio, lxvii, 13. 

92, I. tyranny. Epictet., Diss., iv, I, 17. 

92, 3. Severus. Alex. Sever., c. 18. 

92, 5. honour. Maximin. jun., c. 2; Aurelian., c. 14; Liban., ed. 
R., i, 574, 9: mepiBaXov ody kal dowacdpevos. 9 vójos rots l6«orats 
dddjrous À Baoihecal ye dAdjAous. Gothofr. ad Cod. Theod., vi, 8, 
ed. Ritter, ii, 836. For the welcome of the provincials by the 
governors with kiss and embrace see Mommsen, Obss. epigr., in 
Eph. epigr., v, p. 633, 3-5. 

92, I2. confidence. Pliny, Paneg., c. 23, cf. C. 71. 

92, 20. day. Dio, lix, 27. 

92, 23. salutations. Sueton., Nero, c. 37. 

92, 29. converse. Tac., Agric., c. 40. 

92, 33. claim. M. Anton., c. 3. 

92, 35. parens. Dio, Ixxii, I4. 

93, 12. eloquence. Fronto, dd L. Ver., 3, 3. 

93, 8. loathing.  Sueton., Caes., c. 78 sq.; cf. Appian, B. C., ii, 

IO 

93, IO. Aoi up. Mommsen, StR, 15, 397, 6. 

93, II. Tiberius. Dio, lvii, r1 ; Sueton., Tiber., c. 29. 

93, 23. apology. Pliny, Paneg., 48. 

93, 26. crust. Anton. P., c, 13; Aur. Vict., Epit., 15. 

93, 26. Pertinax. Perlinax, c, 9. 

93, 28. seated. Alex. Sever., c. 13. 

93, 30. receive. Dio, Ixxvil, 17. 

93, 31. receiving. Id., lxxix, 14; cf. also the reception of two 
consuls by Julian, Panegg., x, 28—30. 

93, 36. frequent. Convivabatur assidue, says Suetonius of Augustus 
(c. 74) ; the same words of Caesar (c. 48) ; Claudius (c. 32), 
Vespasian (c. 19), Domitian (c. 21): convivabatur frequenter 
ac large, sed paene raptim. - 

93, 36. convivia. Alex. Sever., c. 34; Sueton., Tiber., c. 34 (sol- 
lennes cenae). 

93, 38. Severus'. Dio, lx, 3. 

93, 41. guest. Seneca, De ira, ii, 33, 4. 

94, I. hundred. Sueton., Claud., C. 34. 

94, 9. orderly. Id., Aug., C. 74. 

94, 13. knight. Marquardt, Hist. eqq., P. 72, 62. 

94, 16. together. Plutarch, Otho, c. 3. 

94, I9. divorce. Sueton., Calig., c. 3. 
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94, 22. there. Tac., A., xi, 3. Dio, lx, 7 (cf. lvii, 12) has a different 
account. 

94, 26. Commodus. Pertinax, c. 6. 

94, 29. out. Dio, lvii, Ir. 

94, 30. standing. Hadrian, c. 22. 

94, 32. separately. Sueton., Tiber., c. 72. 

94, 35. Drusus. Tac., A., ii, 28. 

94, 39. servile. Sueton., Vespas., c. 2. 

95, I. Palatine. Martial, ix, 93. 

95, 4. poem. Stat., Silv., iv, 2 (65 sqq.) ; cf. iv, praef. 

95, I5. invitation. Sueton., Calig., c. 39. 

95, 20. earthenware. Id., Claud., c. 34; Tac., Hist., i, 48. 

95, 25. disturbed. Sueton., Aug., C. 74. 

95, 26. extravagant. Id., Titus, c. 7. 

95, 37. radiance. Stat., Silv., iv, 2. 

96, 12. carouses. Sueton., Domitian, c. 21: convivabatur . .. 
paene raptim. 

96, 8. shortened. Pliny, Paneg., c. 49. 

96, 10. toper. Vict., Epit., c. 13, 4; Hadrian, 3; Julian, Caes., 
p. 23. 

96, 15. parting. Pliny, Epp., vi, 31. 

96, 22. gifts. Dio, lxvii, 9. 

96, 26. pricked. Elagabalus, c. 2. 

96, 28. most. Sueton., Aug., c. 74. 

96, 29. stingy. Sueton., Tiber., c. 34. 

96, 31. food. Id., Vespas., c. 19. 

96, 32. severe. Tac., A., iii, 55. 

96, 33. banquets. Vit. Pertin., c. 8. 

96, 34. simplicity. Alex. Sever., C. 34; cf. c. 37. 

96, 38. to him. Hadrian, c. 17. 

97, 3. Pertinax. Sueton., Calig., c. 38 sq.; Dio, lxviii, 2; Mar- 
tial, xiij, 15 ; Pliny, Paneg., c. 50; Anton. Pius, c. 7; Pertin., 
c. 8; CIL, vi, 9035, 9035a : T. Flavius Aug. lib. Firmus Nar- 
cissianus relator auctionum (?). 

97, 9. plate. M. Anton., c. 17, 21; Vict., Epit., 16, 8. Eutrop., 
viii, I4. 

97, 11. Elagabalus. Elagab., c. 19. 

97, 16. gold. Marquardt, Privatl. d. R., i?, 313, 1, 

97, 18. sacrifices. Dio, lvii, 14; Tac., A., ii, 33; CIL, vi, 8732 
(praep. auri escari), 8733 (praep. auri potori), 8734-8736 (ab 
auro gemmato), 8737 (ab auraturis). 

«y7, 19, licence. Aurelian., c. 46. 

97, note, haughtiness. Sueton., Domitian, c. 12. 

97, note, Marcus. M. Anton. Comment., i, 17. 

97, note, eostume. Aurelian., c, 50. 

97, note. table. Alex. Sever., c. 34; cf. 23. 

97, note. servants. Ammian., xxvi, 6, 15; cf. Lips., Elect., ii, c. 
xxv. 

97, 24. accession. Sever., c. i. Vestis cenatoria: Maximin., c. 4. 

97, 26. purple. In Stat., S. iv, 2, 32 : Romuleos proceres trabeata- 
que Caesar Agmina mille simul jussit discumbere mensis does 
not mean (as Mommsen supposes, StR, iii, I, 513, 2) that the 
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knights had put on the frabea, but trabeata agmina is simply a 
designation for the equestrian order. 

97, 29. unnoticed. Tac., Hist., i, 81. 

97, 31. biographer. Hadrian, c, 22. 

97, 33. century. Vit. Salonin. Gallien., 2; cf. XXX Tyr., 23 and 
Sueton. Caes., c. 48. 


III. THE THREE ESTATES. 


98, 29. two. Probably indicating a position between that of a 
really free man and a real slave; Mommsen, S*R, i?, 323, 3. 

99, I. franchise. Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 440 f. 

99, 3. more. Mommsen, Hermes, ii, 157. 

99, 5. freeborn. CIL, ix, 3358 (Pinna) the epitaph of a priestess 
of Ceres is striking : Sum libertinis ego nata parentibus ambts 
Pauperibus censu, moribus ingenuis. Other remarkable in- 
scriptions are Suet., 65, 8 = Ursin., Fr. hist.,p.91: QO. Trebo- 
nius Q. 1. Cla. Gallus ex patribus libertinis ; and Grut., 89r, 8: 
Q. Trebonius Q. l. (not Q. f.) Cla. Aristo ex patribus libertinis. 
Cf. Mommsen, S/R, iii, I, 441, I. 

99, 5. grandsons. Mommsen, Stre, iii, 422, 3. 

99, 11. offices. Id., StR, i*, 488, 2; Sueton., Claud., c. 24; Nevo, 
C. 15. 

99, 15. rule. Mommsen, S/R, iii, 452; Pliny, H. N., xxxiii, 2, 32 ; 
Dio, liv, 23. 

99, 17. Republic. Appian, B.C., i, 33 (A.U.C. 654). 

99, 20. theatre. Dio, liii, 27. 

99, 24. praetor. Pliny, Epp., iii, 14; Scbol. Juv. (Valla) i, 20: 
Turnus hic libertini generis ad honores ambitione provectus 
est, potens in aula Vespasianorum Titi et Domitiani. 

99, 27. son. Pertin., c. I. 

99, 27. top. Dio, lxxi, 22; Eurip., Suppl., 119. 

99, 36. alive. Martial., x, 27; cf. xi, 12. 

99, 38. freedwoman. Id., iii, 33. 

99, 4I. board. Sueton., Aug., c. 74; Mommsen StR, iii, 1, 424. 

100, 3. gentle-born. Horace, S., i, 6, 6 sq. ; 45 ss. 

100, 8. tribute-paying. Petron., C. 57. 

IOO, 9. servitude. Marquardt, StV, ii?, 197. 

100, 14. land. Tac., A., xiii, 30. 

100, 15. conserve. Dio, lvi, 33. 

100, I8. wealth. Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 534—539. 

100, 21. prepared. Pliny, H. N., xxxiii, 30; cf. Mommsen, Edict 
des Claudius, in Hermes, iv, 117. 

100, 23. juries. CIL, iv, 1943 (non est ex albo judex patre Aegyp- 
tio); cf. 1942c. Aegyptium poeta sine dubio significat 
civem Graecum ex Aegypto, Mommsen, Add. ad CIL iii, in 
Eph. ep., v, p. 13, 2. 

100, 25. rights. Dio, lx, 17; cf. Hoeck, RG, 3, 285 f. 

100, 27. preserve. Seneca, Apocol., 3, 3. Seneca is thinking 
primarily of thc transformation of the Ubian district and pro- 
bably also of the Treviran and of all Noricum and western 
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Pannonia into Claudian colonies. Mommsen, Conscriptions- 
ordnung d. vom. Kaiserzeit, in Hermes, xix, 79. 


100, 29. 


distinction. CIL, ii, 159 (Ammaia-Portalegre): viritim 


& Divo Claudio civitate donato. 


£00, 30. 


honourable. CIL, iii, 2, 5232 (Celeiae) :—donatus civitate 


Romana viritim et immunitate ab divo Aug.; CIA, iii, 702: 


M. 


Avpj\coy AcOsdopoy Iipisdexrovy .. . TianÜcvra è bwd Oco 


Koppsdou Tì ‘Pwpalwy wodcrela. Cf. Mommsen, StR, ii?, 2, 891, 4. 


100, 34- 


folks. Cic., Ad Qu. fr., i, I, 9, 27. 


101, I. settled. Drumann, RG, v, 331-334. 


101, 3. Opinion. 


Cic., Ad fam., ix, 15. 


tor, IO. stripe. Sueton., Caes., c. 76, 80. 

10%, 12. deposed. Cf. Marquardt, Hdb. d. R. A., ii}, 3, p. 267. 

101, 19. Latium. Dio, xlviii, 32; Pliny, H. N., vii, 136. 

Ior, 21. Senate. Drumann, RG, ii, 594 ff. 

101, 23. theatre. Tac., A., xii, 60 with Nipperdev's note. 

IOI, 24. province. Plin., H. N., iii, 31. 

1o1, 26. senatorial. Tac., A., xi, 24. 

101, 28. representatives. Tac., ed. Nipperdey, ii?, p. 279. 

LOI, 3I. Amy. S. Haakh, SIRE, vi, 2359. Speech of Claudius, 
op. cst 

101, 33. 69 A.D. Tac., Hist., i, 77; cf. Herzog, Gall. Narbon., pp. 
113-115; other examples, p. 167. 

101, 34. Nemausus. Teufíel, RLG*, 276, 5. 

101, 34. Julii. Tac., Agric., c. 4; Teuffcl, 283, 4 

101, 36. Narbonese. Tac., A., xii, 23. 

IOI, 41. excepted. Tac., 'ed. Nipperdey, ii?, p. 281. Boissieu, 
Inscr. de Lyon, p. 141. 

102, I4. Aedui. Tac., A., xi, 23-25. (For ‘senatorum . . . jus’ 
Hirschfeld op. cit., p. 111 f. rightly reads ' honorum ’.) 

102, 17. senator. Dio, lxiii, 22. 

102, 24. height. Tac., A., xiv, 53. 

102, 25. Vespasian. Sueton., Vesp., c. 9; cf. Tac., A., iii, 55. 

192, 32. érontier. Dio, lxviü, 32; Mommsen, RG, v, 637, 2 

102, 34. African. Plin., Epp., iii, 9, 3. Teuffel, RLG*, 350, 1. 

102, 35. Cirta. Fronto, Ad amicos, ii, 10, ed., Naber, p. 201. 


103, 2. Lydian. Cic., Pr. Flacc., 


27, 65. 


103, 9. barefooted. Juv., 7, 14 5q., ed. Mayor (cf. Munro’s note). 


103, I4. 


103, 14. 
103, I9. 


103, 20. 


103, 22. 


Numa. Martial, x, 70. 

Severus. Alex. Sever., c. 28 and 44. 

Bithynia." Nipperdey on Tac., A., i, I 

censorship. Mommsen, StR, ii, 338, i: 

Atticus. Borghesi, Ann. a Giovenale, Ocuvres, v, 534; 


Lebas-Waddington, p. 720; Fastes cons., no. 126. 


103, 26. 


genealogical table of the family, p. 89). 
261 note, Digg., xxxvi, I, 22: 


grandson. Dittenberger, Hermes, xii, 75 ff. (cf. the 


Mommsen, RG, v, 
Scaevola Divum Marcum in 


&uditorio de hujusmodi specie judicasse refert: Brasidas 
quidam Lacedaemonius, vir praetorius etc. 


‘108, 31. 


Philopeppus. Mommsen, Die Dynastie von 
in Mitth. d. dewiscb. 


Commpgene, 
«rcháol. Instituts in Athos i, 27739 ; > cf. 


CIA, üi. 597. 
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103, 34. consulars. CIG, 423 (Eleusis) = CIA, 677; ib., 906; 
CIG, 2782, 2783 (cf. Bull. d. corr. Hellén., xi, 349), 2790, 2792, 
2793, 2831, 2781b. 2819b (all at Aphrodisias), 2944b (Nysa), 
2933 (Tralles), 2996 (Ephesus), 3104 (Teos), 3151, 3491 (Smyrna) ; 
Lebas-Waddington, 214 (Miletus), 657 (Philadelphia), 705 
(Coloe) ; Dittenberger, Archdol. Zeitg., xxxiv (1876), p. 140 f. 
(ebwarpliny 'Pobior. ovyxdyTixGy -yeveriipa). Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 
533, 3. Cf. Appendix xii. 

103, 36. Boethus. Vol. iii, p. 249. 

103, 37. Ptolemais. Galen, De anatom. adm., i, 1, ed. K., iii, 215. 

103, 39. numbers. Lebas-Waddington, Pp. 599 (no. 2600). 

103, 41. Heyranus. Id., no. 2621; Mommsen, RG, v, 427. 

IO4, 3. mentions. Josephus, Vita, c. 76. That there were Pales- 
tinian Jews in the equestrian order is known from Josephus, 
B.J., ii, 14, 9: 0 yàp pndeis v pórepov, rére Prdpos érédunoer, árüpas 
irsrucob rd-ypares pagriywoas wpd Tov Byparos Kai oravpy wpoonAGcat * 
dy el kal 7d yévos ‘Jovdaiwy, dÀAXAà 7d yor dilwya ‘Pwpacxdy hy. 

104, 11. Egypt. Haakh, StRE, vi, 2, 1943 f. Mommsen, Eph. 
epigr., v, p. 578. RG, v, 566, I. 

104, 15. knights. Mommsen, Eph. epigr., v, p. I3. RG, v, 562, 2. 

104, 15. subjugation. Dio, Ixxxvi, 5; cf. li, 17. His son was 
haps P. Aelius Coeranus (junior), an Arval 21 3-14 (CIL, xiv, 
3586). Henzen, Acta fr. Arval., 175. 

104, I7. century. Kuhn, Verf.d. R. R., ii, 86—91 ; Isidor. Pelusiota 
to the praef. praet. Rufinus (Epp., i, 489). 

104, I9. nationality. Martial, vii, 90; viii, 48; Juvenal, r, 27. 
4, 1; 14; 24; 108. See Appendix xi, p. 69. 

104, 26. consulate. Dio, lii, 20. 

104, 28. govern. Pescenn. Nig., C. 7. 

104, 31. bigotry. Ammian., xiv, 6, 22; xxviii, 4, 32. Cf. The- 
mist., Or., 23, p. 298b: ol wdvras éxeivot wepubporoürres kal ovder 
TÓP obey Apixvouperwy 0avudqew f) éOtXovres. 7) Óvráuevoc Hd r3» 
wepouciay Tay olkos Gavudrwry kTÀ. 


104, 36- Aricinum. Cic., Orat. Philipp., 3, 6, 15; cf. Sueton., Aug. i 


4s 

104, er blood. Cicero, Pro Sulla, c. 7; Pro Plancio, c. 8. 

104, 4I. import. Sallust., Cat., c. 31. 

105, 2. Senate. Tac., ed. Ni perdey, ii*, p. 279. 

105, 9. knight. So also Urlic , De vita el honoribus Taciti, p. 1 s. 

105, I3. municipal. Tac., A., iv, 3; cf. iii, 29. 

105, 16. remembered. Id. ib., vi, 27; cf. vi, 15 on the ' oppida- 
num genus' of Vinicius. 

105,17. consul. Jd. ib., iii, 51. 

105, 22. office. Sueton., Calig., c. 23. 

105, 23. Marcus. M. Anton., c. 20; cf. Borghesi, Bull. Nap., T. 
iii, p. 121 sqq. (Euvres, iii, 124). 

105, 29. capacity. Herodian, i, 2, 2. 

105, 37. grandfather. Pater senatoris, Orelli, 804, 3108, 3719; 
Avus senatoris, Murat., 516, 6; Pater et avus senatorum, 
Orelli, 3761 = CIL, V, I, 4333. Ch. CIG, 2790, 2792, 2793 = 
Lebas-Waddington, 595:. Ilówor ADuor 'Dapiarür — irsuór, 
Tlow)loo Alov 'AvoXwriarot wpeuusmeiNaplov vide, TIorMov AUMov 


- 
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'IAapcayot trartixot Ék*yoror, Y0XNGr vrarixay kal ovyxA\nTiKGy avyyer 
TiBepla "IovMa "Arrwrla Anrwis ujr2p. xal páuun cvykNgrwO» Tò» 
yAvkéraror vlóv. CIG, 2933 (wardpa ovyxAnrixo’), 2944 b (Urarucdr 
kal cvykAmgrikQw avyyeryn), 2996 (avyyerióos awykNgrixQr), 3151, 
3191, 3497, 3882 F) (add., p. 1100). Lebas-Waddington, 1178, 
1189, 1224, 1385, 1596 bis, 1597. Bull. d. corr. Hellén., x (1886), 
p. 456, 8. Cf. also nutrix senatorum, CIL, vi, 3, 16,592. 

105, 41. differed. Sueton., Vespas., c. 9 (utrumque ordinem non 
tam libertate inter se quam dignitate differre). 

106, I. Lords. Martial, xiv, 1, I. 

106, 9. punished. Paulus, Sententiae receptae, v, 4, 10; Hart- 
mann, De exilio, p. 58. 

106, 22. say. Pliny, Epp., iv, 11. 

106, 25. rhetor. Juv., 7, 198. 

106, 30. Senate. Mommsen, StR, ii?, 2, 841 f. 

106, 31. happened. Ibid., 1132 ; cf. iii, 2, 1267. 

106, 32. pares. opdriuor in Dio; cf. Marquardt, Hist. eqq., p. 53 
sq., note 44, and Mommsen, of. cit., 895. (The emperor was 
always princeps Pardo: but as a rule the title was avoided.) 
Cf. also p. 960 ff 

107, 2. acts. Herodian, v, I. 

107, I4. degree. Mommsen, StR, iii, I, 466-468; 507—509. 

107,17. outlawry. Marquardt, e Sud P. 50; Tac., A., i, 2. 

107, I9. knights. Appian, B. C., 5. 

107, 20. Scauri. Seneca, Swasor., i r^ 21, Bip); Tac., A., vi, 29. 

107, 22. utterly. Tac., A., ii, 38. 

107, 25. Senate. The imperial adlectio seems to have become fre- 
quent only under Vespasian ; Hirschfeld, VG, 245, 3. 

107, 30. elevation. Cf. Appendix lvii, P. 304ff. 

107, 34. dismissal. Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 508. 

107, 37. Salvidienus. See Appendix xi, 2 61. 

108, 4. selfborn. Tac., A., xi, 21. 

108, IO. praetorship. Id. ib., iii, 66. 

108, 12. power. Tac., Dial., c. 8. 

108, 18. senator. Dio, lii, 25. 

108, 24. consul. Hirschfeld, VG, 232. 

108, 26. Niger. Pertin., c. 1; Pescenn. Nig., 5 I. Another 
example from the third century in Dio, lxxix, 

108, 29. rank. Their admission to offices in the i rial colonies 
over sea cannot have pis long. Mommsen, Lex Col. Gene- 
tivae, in Eph. epigr., 133. 

Io8, 31. patricians. CORR. c. 6. 

108, 35. degradation. Dio, lxxviii, 13. 

108, 36. generals. Elagab., c. 11. 

108, 38. knights. Alex. Sever., c. 19. 

109, I. descended. Tac., A., xiii, 27 (plerisque senatoribus non 
aliunde originem trahi). 

109, 8. Vitellius. Sueton., Vitell., c. 2. 

109, 9. senator. Suid., s. Oeddwpos. 

109, 10. exclusive. Tac., A., xi, 24. 

109, II. adopted. Sueton., Claud., c. 24. 

109, 14. Offices. "Id., Nero, c. 15. 
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109, I8. clarissimi. Cod. Justin., xii, 1, 9 (clarissimam dignita- 
tem). 

109, 21. Apuleius. Apul. Florid., i, 8 (ex senatoribus pauci nobiles 
genere). 

109, 21. nobility. Juv., rz, 34 (nobilitate comesa). 

IO9, 25. aristocracy. Mommsen, StR, i?*, 442 ff. 

109, 30. deeds. Juv., 8, 1-20; cf. Marquardt, Privat]. d. R., i 
244, 3. 

109, 31. Horace. Horace, S., i, 6, 17. 

10g, 35. aristocracy. Hübner, Sixtus V., i, 277. 

Ilo, 10. age. Tac., A., iii, 23. 

IIO, II. Juvenal. Seneca, De beneff., iii, 28, 2; Epp., 44, § 

IIo, 20. consulate. Seneca, De beneff., iv, 30 sq. 

IIO, 22. honours. Tac., A., iv, 6. 

110, 23. Domitian. Pliny, Paneg., c. 69. 

IIO, 27. rate. Seneca, Remed., 16, 6: ne imagines proavosque 
respexeris nec patrimonium, cui jam ipsa nobilitas primo loco 
cessit. 

IIO, 31. Romulus. Tac., A., xi, 25. 

110, 32. families. Dionys. Halic., i, 85; cf. Mommsen, d róm- 
ischen Patriciergeschlechter, in N. Rh. Mus., xvi, p. 356 

IIO, 36. Aeneadae. Haupt, Collogu. scholast. ind. l. hib., Berol., 
1871, p. 5, 34. 

IIO, 38. images. Preller, R. M., P. 98 f.; Tac., A., iv, 9. 

110, 40. Varus. Haakh, StRE, vi, 372. 

IIO, 41. Hercules. Drumann, RG, i, 59; Haakh, SIRE, iii, 366. 

111, I. Lamus. Horace, C., iii, 17, I. 

III, 2. Numa. Marquardt, "Hist. eqq., p. 52, note 30. 

III, 5. inferiors. Tac., A., ii, 43. 

III, 9. low. See p. 109, I. I. 

III, 10. Vitellia. Sueton., Vitellius, ¢. 1. 

III, 15. laughed. Id., Vespas., c. 2 and 12. 

III, I8. daughter. Read ' wife '. 

III, I9. Minos. Id., Galba, c. 2; cf. Sil. Ital, viii, 470. 

III, 23. Julia. Sueton., Caes., c. 6; CIG, 2957 z Lebas-Wad- 
dington, Asie mineure, 142 (Ephesus) —T. "lobar, 'IovMov wor 
Kaícapa . . . tòr dwd"Apews xal ’Adpodirns "mv éwupary. 

III, 27. Aeneas. Herodian, ii, 3, 4 (?» 8 éxeivos «byeréoraros niv 

zárror Tay eUrarpibov). 

111, 28. Numa. M. Amon., c. 1. 

III, 30. Anchises. CIG, iii, 6280 B, 3; cf. 38-40. The descent 
' from the Aeneadae ' mentioned here only means that she was 
a Roman; cf. Dittenberger, Hermes, xiii, 78; Kaibel, Epigr. 
gr., p- 468. I also only suppose that she was descended fram 
a very ancient Roman race. 

ILI, 3I. Aeacidae. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii 

III, 32. founders. Becker, Charikles, i, p. 22 f.; Martial, v, 

35; Lebas-Waddington, Asie mineure, 239 (Tichiusa) : T $ 
quA bas 'HpaxXéwros, d«XócoQos  "Emixoípeios, yévos da’ Alayros 
(probably a Teucride). Lebas-Waddington, ii, 174 idee d: 
245 (L. Mindius Damocrates of Gythion was descended in ! 
39th generation from the Dioscuri, in the 41st fram Horacles ; ; 
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cf. CIG, 1353, 44-48) ; 245^., ib., p. 130. Dittenberger, Inschr. 
aus Olympia, in Archáol. Zeitg., xxxv, f. 106, no. 82: Tiro» 
Prd Biov TloAvBiow Meaafjror . . . roy byrws 'HpaxAeióny. CIA, iii, 
915 : yévous dxà Tlepexddous xal Kóvwvos, xarà. è Maxeddves (sic) dd 
'AXe£árópov; Mommsen, RG, v, 257. 

112, 2. ‘purple’. Henzen, Scavi n. bosco d. fr. Arvali, p. 5, 110- 
115 and pp. 7-10. Cf. Mommsen, Grenzboten, 1870, i, p. 161 ff. 

112, 4. triumphs. Suetonius names 7 consulates. Cf. Mommsen, 
Die rómischen Patriciergeschlechter, in N. Rh. Mus., xvi, 322, 5. 

112, 10. hereditary. Sueton., Tiber., c. 1, 2. Cf. Mommsen, Die 
patricischen Claudier, in Mon. Ber. d. Berl. Acad., 1861, p. 320 n. 
I, according to which the number of consulates, xxiix, must 
be altered to xxii. 

112, 11. Empire. Marquardt, Privatl. d. R., i3, 245, 3; Gibbon, 
Hist., ch. xxxi. 

112, 15. frequent. Mommsen, Zur Lebensgeschichte des jüngern 
Plinius, in Hermes, iii, 70 ff. 

112, 18. reasons. Henzen, Coll. Inscr. Lat., ii, 237; Renier, 
Mélanges d'épigraphie, pp. 13, 23; Borghesi, Œuvres, iii, 180 ; 
iv, 488 ss. 

112, 21. thirty-eight. Mommsen, of. ctt., p. 75 f. 

112, 23. lineage. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., p. 560 M. 

112, 24. terms. Petron., c. 76: patrimonium laticlavium. 

112, 24. Lentulus. Marquardt, StV, ii?, 56, 6; cf. vol. ii, p. 135. 

112, 27. Crispus. Martial, iv, 54, 7; Tac., Dial., c. 8. 

112, 33. 95. Read ‘93’: Tac., A., xiii. 

112, 34. freedmen. Tac., A., xiv, 55 sq. ; Henzen, Acta fr. Arv. 
. 202. 

n Eprius. Tac., Dial., c. 8. 

I12, 40. 6 per cent. Cf. on the proceeds of the most profitable 
cultivation (wine growing) Columella, R.r., iii, 3 and Mar- 
quardt, Privatl., ii?, 445, 

II3, 5. interest. Pliny, Epp., vi, 19. 

113, 5. Marcus. M. Anton., C. 1I. 

113, I2. Liris. Horace, C., i, 31 ; iii, 16, 33; Epod., 4, 13. 

I13, I6. Sicily. Martial, iv, 37, 5; v, I3, 7; ix, 22, 4; X. 74. 

113, I9. Tibur. Id., vii, 31, 9-12; cf. i, I2. 

113, 21. Perusia. Pliny, Epp., i, 4 (on the nom. plur. for the desig- 
nation of estates, cf. Haupt, Hermes, vii, 180 f.). For imperial 
estates in Italy see Hirschfeld, VG, 24 f. Two villas of the two 
Quiniiii (Condianus and Maximus) on the via Appia and 
Latina, Lanciani, Acque, pp. 303-305. Latifundia in Italy, 
Marquardt, StV, 112, 231, 3. 

113, 27. Mauretania. Seeck, De Symmachi vita (Symmachi quae 
supersunt [1883], p. xlv sq.). 

II3, 31. subject. Gordiani, iii, c. 2. 

113, 31. spread. Ammian., xxvii, 1I, I. Paulinus of Pella owned 
roperty in Gaul, Argolis, and Epirus. Jung, Romanische 
andschaften, p. 267, 1. 

113, 35. provinces. Cod. Theodos., vi, 21, 11 (5). 

113, 39. Sicily. Dio, lii, 42 (see above, p. ror, l. 37). 

113, 39. Asia. Tac., A., xiv, 22. 

R.L.M, BB 
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II3, 4I. Cyrene. Stat., Silv., ii, 6, 67. 

I13, 41. Africa. Pliny, H. N., xviii, 35; cf. Petron., Sat., c. 117; 
Symmach., Epp., ix, 125. 

II4, 4 manorhouse. Frontin., Grom., p. 53 Lachm. 

114, 8. provinces. Seneca, Beneff., vii, I0, 5 

114, 9. ride. Colum., i, 3. 12; cf. Arnob., Adv. gentes, ii, 40. 

I14, I2. roofs. Seneca, Epp., "89, 20 sq. 

114, 23. sleep. Martial, xii, 57, 19-25. 

II4, 36. 10,000,000. Mart., v, 70. 

115, I. tombstone. Henzen, Due iscrizioni latine, in AdI (1865), 
p. 6 = CIL, xiv, 2298. Cf. Appendix xi, p. 62. 

II5, 7. consul. Henzen, Acta fr. Arv., p. 180. 

115,25. surplus. Martial, xii, 6, 9-12. 

I15,26. back. Vol. iii, p. 58. 

II5, 30. befriends. Martial, xiv, 122. 

115, 35. gold. Marquadrt, StV, ii?, 56, 12 ; cf. Hultsch, Metrol.2, 

8 


349. 

115, 36. state. Pliny, Epp., iv, 2. 

II5, 38. came. For what follows cf. Mommsen, Zur Lebensge- 
schichte des jüngeren Plinius, in Hermes, iii, 31-139. 

116, I. marriages. Op. cit., 5. 

II6, 4. legacy. Cf. Rudorff, Tesiament des Dasumius, in Zeitschr. 
f. gesch. R. W., xii, 327 ft. , and Pliny, Epp., v, 7; vii, 20. 

II5, 5. gifts. Epp., iv, 13, 8. 

116, 5. spectacles. Paneg., c. 95. 

116, 8. money. Epp., iii, 19, 8. Sale of the vintage and abate- 
ments to purchasers, viii, 2 ; to the farmers, ix, 37, Ad Tr., 8, 5. 

116, 10. sesterces. Pliny, Epp., iv, 1; v, 6; Ad Tr., 8. 

116, II. 700,000. Id. ib., iv, 6; vii, II. 

116, 11. Beneventum. Henzen, Tab. alim. Lig. Baeb., in AdI, 1844, 


p. 63. 

II6, 12. Como. Epp., ix, 

116, I4. comfortably. Ib., ii, 17 (iv, 13, I read with Mommsen, 
P. 53, 6 ‘in Tuscano’ for ‘in Tusculano ’). 

116, 15. borrow. Ib., iii, 19. 

116, 18. testimony. For the following cf. Epp., i, 19; ii, 4; iil, 
31 ; vi, 3, 25, 32. 

116,28. banquet. Efpfp.,iii 4; iv, 4 Tr.,8; Mommsen, p. 34, 
4 and 103, 5. 

116, 33. statue. Epp., ix, 39. 

116, 35. oil. The inscription in Gruter, 376, 5, Mommsen, p. 60. 

116, 37. ‘Italian’. All the following in Mommsen, p. 100-102. 
CIL, v, 2, 5262. 

II7, 17. interest. Martial, iv, 37. 

117, 20. father. Apulei., Apol., c. 23 sq. 

117, 22. three. Jd. ib., c. 75. 

117, 23. four. Id. ib., c. 71. 

117, 24. thirty. Petron., c. 45. 

I17, 27. again. Id., c. 71, 74, 70. 

117, 29. census. Sueton., Nero, c. 10; Vespas., €. 17. 

117, 31. eyes. Pliny, Epp., ii, 12. 

117, 40. senator. orace, Sat., i, 6, 100. 
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118, 2. shoes. Gell., xiii, 22; cf. Marquardt, Privati., iit, $69, 4 ; 


596 


9. 
118, 3. purple. Sueton., Tiber., c. 35. 
118, 7. counts. Vellei. Paterc., ii, Io, I. 


118, 15. 
118, 25. 
118, 27. 
118, 28. 
118, 30. 
118, 37. 
118, 37. 
It9, 2. 63. 


poverty. Tac. A., iii, 55. 

able. Martial, iv, 67. 

stage. Id., v, 27. 

woman. Id., x, 41. 

horses’. Juv., II, 195. 

war. Epictet., D., iii, 24, 6; cf. iv, I, 91. 

sent. Vol. i, p. 299. 

Hirschfeld, Bemerkungen zu Tacitus, in Wiener Studien, 


v, 1883, pp. 119-121. 


119, 3. praetor. 


Mommsen, Zur Lebensgeschichte des j. Plinius, in 


Hermes, iii, 80, 4. 


119, I3. 


vicissitude. Cf. e.g. the inscription of C. Fulvius Maximus 


(Brambach), CIRÀ, 484. 


119, 13. 
1I9, I6. 


leisure. StRE, i?, 588—590. 


re-enacted. Rein, StRE, iv, 966 and 977; Mommsen, 


RG, i?, 854, 864. 


I19, 18. 


tons. Graser, De veterum ve navali, p. 45. For ‘ centner ’ 


read ' hundredweight '. 


119, 20. 
119, 22. 
II9, 23. 
II9, 26. 
II9, 28. 
119, 30. 
II9, 3I. 
II9 31. 
II9, 35. 


taxes. Dio, lxix, 16. 

speculation. Mommsen, StR, iii, I, 509 f. 
horses. Dio, lv, 1o. 

enterprise. uardt, Pyl., ii?, 404. 
slaves. Jb. id., 12, 164-166. 


standing. Sueton., Vespas., c. 4. 
slaves. Pertinax, c. 3.. 

allowed. Pliny Epp., iii, 19. 
dealings. Tac., A., vi, 16. 


II9, 37. per cent. Mommsen, Hermes, v, 129 ff. 
119, 39. 60 A.D. Dio, lxii, 2. Cf. Alex. Sever., c. 26. 
II9, 4I. affairs. Seneca, Epp., 77, 3. 


120, 3. unselfishness. Anton. Pius, c. 2. 
120, 8. potteries. Marquardt, Privatl. d. R., 
120, 9. ‘large dry-goods '. 


i?, 160 f. | 
Read ' coarse earthenware '. 


120, 9. landowners. Marquardt, op. cit., ii?, 665 ff. 


120, 23. 
120, 25. 


slaves. Pertinax, c. 3. 
inns. Marquardt, op. cit. 


120, 26. fairs. Pliny, Epp., v, 4, 1; Mommsen, StR, ii*, 2, 887; CIL 
viii, 270 (SC. de nundinis saltus Beguensis). 


120, 3I. 


cohort. Juv., r, 58: curam sperare cohortis. Spes is 


prospect of promotion, Mommsen in Renier, Mél. d'épigr., p. 
239; cf. CIL, v, 1, 543. 


I20, 3I. 
120, 35. 


tribune. 
million. 


Mommsen, Ber. d. sáchs. Ges., 1852, p. 29. 
Marquardt, StV, i3, 558, 2; cf. Mommsen, G. d. 


R. Ménsw., n. 333, 335, 336. 


I21, 2. resold. Seneca, Beneff., i, 9, 4. 


121, I8. gods. Mommsen, Hermes, iii, 39 and 41; Pliny, Ef. 
ii, I1 Sq. ; iii, 9; Juv., x, 47-50. 


221, 25. off. Joseph., 4. 


J. xviii, 6, 5. 
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121,26. Varus. Vellei., ii, 117. 

121, 30. lauded. Sueton., Otho, 3; Vitellius, 5; Vespas., 4; Mar- 
tial, x, 78. 

121, 33. out. Tac., Dial., 41. Cf. also Agric., 19, with Marquardt, 
StV, 113, 103, I. 

122, 6. lineage. Juv., 8, 87-139. 

122,12. absorb. Avidius Cassius, c. 13. 

122, 16. 10,000. Tac., A., xi, 7 sq. (se, modicos senatores, quieta 
re publica nulla nisi pacis emolumenta petere). Keller, Róm. 
Civilprocess, p. 238. (Tac., A., xiii, 5; Sueton., Nero, c. 17; 
Pliny, Epp., v, 4, 14, 21; Quintil., xii, 7, 8 sqq. etc.). 

122, 24. realizing. Tac., Hist., iv, 42; Pliny, Epp., ii, 20. 

122, 24. Crispus. Schol. Juv., 4, 62. Divitior Crispo, Martial, iv, 


54, 7- 

122, 26. Marcellus. Tac., Dial., c. 8. 

122, 31. councillor. Hadrian, c. 18. Heyne, Honores Ictis habiti 
ab impp. Rom. (Opp. Acad., iv, 211) ; Hirschfeld, VG, 215 f. 

122, 32. praefecture. Mommsen, Über die Jurisdiction des Stadi- 
prafecten in StR, ii?, 2, 1064 ff. 

122, 34. Domitian. Teuffel, RLG*, 316, 2. 

122, 34. Julianus. Ibid., 350, 1. 

122, 41. date. Nipperdey, Tac., A., xiii, 30. 

123 4. Verus. Teuffel, 316, 1 ; 342, 1and 2; 350, 1 and 6; 360,2. 
Aburnius Valens praef. u. feriar. Latinar, CIL, vi, 1421. 

123, 9. Nero. Tac., A., xiv, I4. 

123, I4. creditors. Sueton., Vitell., c. 7; Dio, lxv, 5; cf. Plu- 
tarch, Galba, c. 22; Tac., Hist., ii, 59. 

123, 14. Otho. Plutarch, Galba, c. 21. 

123, 19. chains. Dio, lx, 29. 

123, 20. Claudius. Sueton., Claud., c. 24. 

123, 24. families. Tac., A., ii, 37 and 48. 

123, 27. senators. Dio, lv, 13; cf. liii, 2; liv, 17; lvi, 41. Sue- 
ton., Aug., C. 4I. 

123, 29. over. Macrob., Satt., ii, 23. 

123, 33. scared. Tac., A., i, 75; cf. Dio, lvii, ro; Sueton., Tiber., 
C. 47. 

123, 39. reprimand. Seneca, Beneff., ii, 7. 

124, 5. sank. Tac., A., ii, 37 sq. 

124, 6. Senate. Dio, lv, 1o. 

124, 6. resignations. Tac., A., ii, 48. 

124, 9. late. Seneca, Epp., 22, 10. 

124, I4. inheritance. Tac., A., xiii, 34; Sueton., Nero, c. ro. 

124, 16. incomes. Sueton., Vespas., c. 17. 

124, 20. women. Hadrian, c. 7. 

124, 22. spectacles. Ib., c. 3; cf. Marquardt, StV, iii?, 489, 5. 

124, 23. Pius. Anton. Pius, 8. 

124,27. Fronto. Fronto, Ad L. Verum, 6. 

124, 32. Piso. Symmach., Epp., iv, 67. See above, p. 115, l. 3. 

I24, 40. censorship. Seneca, Beneff., ii, 21, 5. 

125, 4. shelter. Juv., 3, 216 sqq. 

125, 9. special. Pliny, Epp., vii, 20. 

125, II. Dasumius. Rudorff, Testament des Dasumius, in Zeitschr. 
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f. gesch. Rechtsw., xii, p. 327 ff. ; CIL, vi, 2, 10, 229; cf. p. 
1353. 

125, 13. rank. Ulpian, Fr., vii, 1 ; Digg., xxiv, I, 40. 

125, 17. dwarfishness. Sueton., Galba, c. 2 sq. 

125, I8. ambition. Martial, v, 17. 

125, 35. honour. Libanius, ed. R., i, 369 sqq., adduces as a reason 


for the estimation of the consulate as the highest of distinctions, 
that the name of consul is known in the whole world, and can 
never perish. Julian, Or., iii, vol. i, p. 108, Spanh. Jornand., 
De reb. Geticis, c. 57, in Marquardt, Hdb. d. R.A., ii, 3, p. 242. 
Other assertions of the latest age in Casaubon on Sueton., 
Calig., c. 26 ; Dahn, Procopius von Cásarea, p. 139. The title 


of consul was still used in the tenth centu 
Gesch. d. St. Rom., ii, 271. 


; Gregorovius, 


CIL, vi, 1754 (inscr. of Anicia 


Faltonia Proba) :—consulis uxori consulis filiae consulum matri 


Anicius Probinus v.c. consul ordinarius (395 A.D.). Cf. 1755, 
1756a. 

125, 41. more. Tac., Agric., C. 44. 

126, 17. contumacious. Pliny, Epp., i, 23. 

126, 20. viginliviratus. Mommsen, StR, i?, 544 and 557 f. 

126, 26. insisted. Ibid., pp. 545-548. 

126, 35. praetorship. Ibid., StR, i*, 554 ff. 

126, 40. Hadrian. Ibid., i2, 202—204. 


127, 3. dispense. Ibid., iis, 2, 919. 


127, 6. Emperor. 


Ibid., i*, 554 ff. 


I27, 7. Nero. Ibid., ii*, 2, 924 f. 


127, 19. 


toriae, in Ephem. epigr., 


consuls. Henzen, De nundinis consularibus aetatis impera- 
i, pp. 187-199; Mommsen, StR, ii, 


I, 83-87; Asbach, Gesch. d. Consulats unter dem Kaiserreich, 
in Hist. Unters. su A. Scháfers 25 j. Jub., pp. 190-207. Six 
months under Tiberius and Nero, arbitrary periods under Cali- 
gula and Claudius, four and two months under Vespasian (Fasti 

. Consulaves, ann. 68-96, p. 146), four months under Domitian 
(after 85), two under Nerva and the Antonines. 


127, 20. 
127, 24. 
127, 26. 
127, 35- 
127, 38. 
127, 40. 
128, 4. appear. Ibid., 
II. 
128, 13. 
I28, 25. 
128, 28. 
128, 30. 
I28 34. 
128, 37. 
128, 41. 

Jahrbb., Ixxix, 1885, p. 143. 


128, 


years. Mommsen, S/R, i*, 559 f. 
thirty-three. Ibid., 574. 

child. Ibid., 536, 2. 

offices. More rarely inter quaestorios, ibid., 941, 5. 
magistracies. Ibid., ii?, 939 ff. 

Senate. Ibid., i?, 455 ff. 

i3, 456 f. 

Saturnalia. Sueton., Claud., c. 5. 

insignia. Jd. Nero, C. 35. 

lower. Mommsen, of. cit., pp. 463-465. 

valid. Ibid., ii*, 2, 921 ff. 

consuls. See vol. i, p. 127. 

periods. Mommsen StR, ii3, 1, 92, 6. 
came. Ibid., ii’, 2, 942. 

predecessors. Asbach, Consularfasten, 


68-96, in Bonner- 


I29, I. lavish. Hadrian, c. 8 


I29, 3. Ursus. 


Mommsen, SIR, i*, 521, 5. P. Valerius Comazon. 
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according to Dio, Ixxix, 4, thrice consul (once in 220), was cer- 
tainly only twice, because at that time the ornamenta consu- 
laria were counted as a first consulate ; Hirschfeld, VG, 233. 

129, 3. Trajan. Pliny, Paneg., c. 61. 

129, 6. utmost. Id. Epp., ii, 1. 

129, IO. distinction. Asbach, op. cit., pp. 143-146. 

129, 22. office. Pliny, Paneg., c. 70. 

129, 27. sign. Id., Epp. ad Tr., 13, iv, 8. Mommsen, Hermes, iii, 


44. 

129, 36. vain. Tac., A., vi, 8. The absent emperor is considered 
and addressed as if present. 

130, 5. conferred. Read ‘worn’. Tac., Hist, i, 81. Cf. vol. i, 

97. 

130, carried. Alex. Sever., c. 27 (officiis et dignitatibus). 

130, 15. again. Seneca, Beneff., ii, 24, 4; De ira, iii, 31, 2. Cf. 
Plutarch, De tranqu. animi, 10. 

130, 23. daily. Seneca, De brev. vit., 20, 1 ; Martial, xii, 26 ; Epic- 
tet., Diss. ; iv, 10, 20 (cf. iv, 1, 148 ; 7, 23). 

130, 34. 'support. Pliny, Epp., ii, 9. 

130, 41. letters. Jd. ib., vi, 6 and 9. 

131, 3. electioneering. Id. tb., viii. 23. 

131, 8. waste. Columella, i, praef. IO. 

I31, 15. crime. Tac., A., iv, 68. 

131, 18. ae Ibid., xiv, 50; cf. Borghesi, Œuvres, v, 531 (Juv., 
3, 183). 

131, I9. se . Dio, lx, 17; Sueton., Vespas., c. 16. 

131, 26. secretly. Pliny, Epp., iii, 20; iv, 25. 

I31, 32. pranks. Id. ib., iv, 25. 

131, 37. years. Tac., A., ii, 36. 

132, I. backwards. Seneca, Epp., 73, 3; cf. 84, II; 104,9 

132, $. sacrifice. Tac., Dial., c. 7; Epictet., Diss., i, 19, 24. 

132, IO. consular. Tac., A., iii, 30; CIL, viii, 7054 (Cirta) 

. . matri... nuptae . . . praetorio viro ; aviae . . . nup- 

tae... praetorio viro (cf. 70558.). 

132, 13. right. Pliny, Paneg., c. 58. 

132, 17. security. Tac., Hist., i, 52. 

132, 21. kin. Pliny, Epp., iv, 15. 

132, 23. esteem. Tac., Hist., i, 73. 

132, 26. marry. Quintilian, vi, prooem. 13. 


I32, 28. carefully. Cf. e.g. Gellius, i2;1; ii, 26,1; ix, 2, 1 ; xii, 


I, 3; xix, 12, I. 


132, 35. down. See the inscriptions of Pliny in Mommsen, Hermes, . 


iii, p. 108 ff. 

132, 37. agent. Pliny, Epp., iii, 6. 

132, 39. set out. See note on i, 105, 37. 

133, I. knee. Marquardt, Prl., ii?, 591. The purple stripe was 
worn from childhood, the shoe only with the toga virilis; 
Mommsen, StR, iii, I, 470; iii, 2, 888 ff. 

133, 5. spectacles. Dio, xlix, 16; cf. Mommsen, StR, i*, 414, I. 

133, 6. consular. Dio, lx, 2; Mommsen, SiR, i*, 397, 3. 

33, 9. coaches. Alex. Sever., c. 43. Cf. A ix vi. Jerome 
on Isai., xv, 66, ed. Vall., iv, 8239., says t at the advent of 


- 
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the Messiah the children of Israel will return from the whole 
world to Jerusalem: qui autem senatoriae fuerint dignitatis 
et locum principum obtinuerunt . . . in carrucis venient. 

133, 13. name. Mommsen S/R, iii, 1, 471. This title is not how 
ever used everywhere, e.g. in the Acta Arval. it does not ap- 
pear. 

133, 14. en Mommsen, SR, ii?, 945-947; iii, 1, 469; iii, 
2, 879 ff. 
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133, I8. regulations. Tac., A., iv, 42. 

133, 22. over. Jd. ib., si, 3. 

133, 24. suicide. Jd. ib., xii, 59. 

133, 25. voluntary. Jd. ib., ii, 48; xi, 25. 
133, 28. penury. Jd. ib., xii, 52. 

133, 37. consequence. Dio, lx, 24. 

133, 41. Antonius. Tac., Hist., i, 77; ii, 86. 


134. THE KNiGHTS. This section is based essentially on Mommsen's 
account, StR, iii, 1, 476-509 (die Ritterschaft). Asa rule I 
have quoted documents only if lacking there. 

134, 2. liability. Digg., l, 1, 22, § 5 sqq. ; Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 
473 f. 

134, II. Vespasian. Dio, lix, 9; Sueton., Vespas., c. 9; cf. also 
the advice of Maecenas in Dio, lii, 19; Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 
489, 4 and 502, Bohn, (Hetmath der Pratorianer, (1883) p. 7 
note), believes that only from the time of Titus the eguo publico 
honorati began to remain in the provinces; thev are not 

" frequent there till the time of Trajan and Hadrian. 

134, 12. knights. Marquardt, Hist. eqq., p. 88 sq. 

134, 16. Rufus. Renier, Inscr. de l'Algérie, 3680 = CIL, viii, 
9616 (Manliana Mauret. Caesar.). Cf. CIG, 2822, 3494. 
134, 18. senators. Cf. e.g. IRN, 5369 = CIL, 3158 (apparently of 

the time of Augustus) : tres ex eo superstites reliquit liberos . . . 
alterum castrensibus ejusdem Caesaris Augustfi] summis 
fun[ctum atque acceptis eques]tris ordini honoribus, etiarn 

superiori destinatum ordini. 

134, 20. provincials. Censorin., D.n., c. 15. 

134, 24. hereditary. Mommsen, op. cit., pp. 496, 482 f. 

134, 27. privileges. Ib. id., 499. 

134, 32. creditors. Apul., Apol., 523. 

134, 36. wore. Stat., Silv., v, 316; cf. Marquardt, Prl., i?, 86, 1. 

I34, 37. rings. Martial, viii, 5. 

134, 38. Pollio. Juven., xi, 42. 

135, 3. horse. Mommsen, 489 f. 

135, 3, 4. century. Ibid., 496, 2. 

135, 6. maintained. Ibid., 495, r1. 

135, 8. ceremony. Ibid., 491-493. 


135, I2. relaxed. Ibid., 452. Cf. note on i, 99, 4, 5 of this work. 
135, I4. knights. Juv., 3, 33 ss. 

135, 15. adoption. Mommsen, 518 f. 

135, I9. favour. Cf. this work, i, p. 46 f.; Mommeen, 519, I. 
135, 22. Musa. Sueton., August., c. 27; Dio, xlviii, 45; liii, 30. 
135, 27. tribune. Horace. Epodes, 4. 

135, 32. unfree. Pliny, H. N., xxxiii, 33. Cf. e.g. Orelli, 2176 = 
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CIL, vi, 1847; Mommsen, Rhein. Mus., 1846, p. 21; Orelli, 
3750 = CIL, v, I, 4392. 

135, 34. license. Mommsen, StR., iii, I, 519; cf. ii*, 893 f. 

135, 39. suspicion. Dosith., Hadrian. resp., 6; Pliny, H.N., 
xxxii, 152 (Arellium Fuscum motum equestri ordine ob 
signem calumniam). 

136, 5. included. Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 528. 

136-7. turmae. ‘Ex equestribus turmis’ as designation for the 
equestrian order, CIL, viii, 9754; Arch. epigr. Mitth. aus 
Oesterr., viii, 1884, p. 243. 

136, 13. juventatis. Mommsen, StR, ii?, 2, 826—828. 

136, 15. ascribed. Ibid., iii, 1, 522—527. 

136, 27. Augustus. Ulpian, Digg., xlii, 1, 57; cf. i, 4, 8. 

136, 28. Italians. See i, p. 100. 

136, 31. East. Inscription from Attaleia (Pamphylia): éwiXexror 
piri» èv Twv év "Puy dexoupaw, Bull. de corr. Hellén., x (1886), 
p. 149. Tralles: row éxrexrwv év 'Pou[y] biast ; ibid., p. 
456, É =Mitth. d. deutschen arch. Inst. zu Athen, xi (1886), p. 204. 

136, 32. years. Mommsen, of. cit., 527-539. 

136, 33. officers. Ibid., 539—552. 

136, 41. posts. Ibid., 544. 

136, 41. age-limits. Commodus appointed a boy of 14 years to 
the first militia, CIL, xiv, 2947; Mommsen, 1196, 2. 

137, 6. apart. Mommsen, 547. 

137, 9. posts. After performing this duty they are called ' omnibus 
equestribus militiis functi ' or ‘a (iii, iv) militiis'; Mommsen, 
549; cf. 543. 

137, I3. promotion. Ibid., 550, 3. 

137, 16. once. Ibid., 551 1. 

137, 16. remained. Ibid., 552, 2. 

137, 23. fleets. Ibid., 553. 

137, 30. Claudius. Ibid., ii3, 1 

137, 33. Secretariate. Ct. P. 

138, 6. century. Hirschfeld, VG, 216-218; Mommsen, StR, ìi 
E120 f. 

138, 9. nobility. Tac., Agric., 4; CIG, 2790: T.'Iotor $0ursor 
roy kpadricroy, warépa avykAnrwo0, dwd Érirpómo. 

138, 16. honour. Fronto, Ad Anton., 9 (dignitatis suae in senectute 

- ornandae causa); cf. Appian, prooem., 15. Mommsen, S/R, 
ili, I, 559, 2. 

138, 17. eighteen. Ibid., i?, 573. 

138, 20. beardless. Hadrian, c. 10. 

138, 21. importance. According to Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 564, the 
basis of their gradation dates from Augustus. 

138, 34. libraries. Hirschfeld, VG, 258—265. 

138, 41. flotilla. Lumbroso, L'Egitto al tempo dei Greci e dei 
Romani, p. 26 ; cf. De bello Alexandrin., c. 13. 

139, 6. Egypt. Renier, Mélanges d'épigr. p. 88 ss. Henzen, 
6928 ; cf. iii, 522. Hübner, CIL, ii, 1970. Hirschfeld, Philol., 
. xxix, 30, 11. Other examples : Orelli, 3331, 3651, 5530; 
rs ii, 4135 ; Pertinax, c. 2, and in particular Wilmanns, Ex. 

. Inscr., C. vii. 
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139, 10. Africa. Seneca, Epp., 31, 9; Hirschfeld, VG, 261, 1. 

139, 13. Spain. Hirschfeld, VG, 252, 1. 

139, 14. perhaps. Pliny, H. N., xvii, 41: in Byzacio vidimus. 

139, 14. procuratorships. The following inscription, CIG, iü, p. 
1178,n. 4536 sq. : ['Apadiwy] 7 BovA[?? xal ò SHuos | T'ácor TIA ]Jiviov 
Léxovr[ Sov | &rap]xor oweipns [O]oo[xo» | rpjwrns, Ewapxow NO. . | 
. . ww dyrenitpo[rov TiBeploly 'IovMov 'AX(e]£[árópov | és Mpxov 
rod "lovóai[xoü orparod | éwir|porow Zvp[(as]. . . .. NI Aeyeuros é... 
. . (cf. Mommsen, Add. ad CIL iii, in Eph. ep., v, p. 578; Hermes, 
xix, 644—648) can hardly, as Hirschfeld (Mitth. d. róm. Inst., 
ii (1887), p. 152) remarks, be referred to Pliny, as there is no 
mention of the procuratorship in Spain; while it is hardly 
credible that the Secundus L. Plin. et P. Mestri libertus, men- 
tioned in a Bulgarian inscription (Oesterr. Mitth., x, 204) was 
the father of Pliny. 

139, 17. literary. Teuffel, RLG'*, 312. 

139, 23. back. Seneca, Brev. vit., c. 20. The expression ' vaca- 
tionem procurationis ', however, makes Hirschfeld's identifi- 
cation (Philol., xxix, 27) with praefectus annonae C.T. dubious. 

139, 27, 28. seven. Dio, lxix, 19; Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 30. 

139, 29. said. See i, p. 137. 

139, 32. rare. Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 560, 4. 

139, 37. service. Hirschfeld, VG, 251. 

139, 38. praefects. Ibid., 253 ff. 

140, 8. Literary. Mommsen, StR, iii, 561. (Cf. also the inscrip- 
tion not quoted there, CIL, xiv, 2916: T. Aelio T. f. Largo eq. 
R. proc. Aug. bybliothecaru[m] juris publici [et] privati p[e]r[it- 
issimo]. 

140, IO. jurisdiction. A subpraefectus vigilibus juris peritus, Or., 
3436 ; a Marinus eq. R. juri peritissimus (Sitifi), Henzen, 7234 
= CIL, viii, 8489 ; CIL, xiv, 2916 (note 6) ; CIL, vi, 1, 1602: 
P. Carbetanio Rufo eq. R. magistro juris; Pompon., De orig. 
jur. (D., i, 2, 2 § 47): Fuit et alius Longinus ex equestri quidem 
ordine qui postea ad praeturam usque pervenit. 

140, 11. consilium. Hirschfeld, VG, 215 f.; see vol. i, p. 71 of 
this work. 

140, 16. equivalent. Hirschfeld, VG, 254 f. If, as Fronto relates 
(Ad Anton., c. 9) Antoninus answered Fronto’s petition for a 
procuratorship for Appian: futurum ut... causidicorum 
scatebra exoreretur idem petentium (Mommsen, of. cit., 561, 
5) the words certainly implied no objection to lawyers. 

140, 20. Modestinus. Bremer, Rechtslehvey, 61, 261. 

140, 23. Alexandria. Cf. Zimmern, Gesch. d. r. PrivatrecMs, i, 353 ; 
also Appendix xi, p. 72. 

140, 24. Praetorium. Zimmern, op. cit., i, 356; Karlowa, R. 
Rechtsgesch., 732 ; also Appendix vii, p. 46. 

140, 26. governors, Mommsen, Hermes, iv, 122 ff. 

140, 27. officials. Hirschfeld, loc. cit. 

I40, 28. Hadrian. Hadrian, c. 20; cf. Haubold, Opusc., i, 276; 
Mommsen, De C. Caeli Saturnini titulo, in Mem. dell’ Inst., 
ii, 331 s. Cf. CIL, v, 1, 4332; Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, 29 and 
32; Hirschfeld, 49-51; Schurz, De mutationibus in imp. 
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roman. ordin. ab. imp. Hadriano factis (Bonn, 1883), pp. 25-27. 

140, 31. Aurelius. Aurel. Victor, Caes., 20, 30; not by ne tonne 
Pius, as stated in H. A., Geta, c. 2, because he was only I$ years 
old at that emperor's death. Cf. Vit. Severi, c. 1. 

140, 36. assessors. Bremer, Rechtslehrer, 62. Hirschfeld, VG, 231, 
234 Í. 

140, 40. Purse. Opell. Macrin., c. 2, 4, 7; Hirschfeld, 231 f. 

141, 4. Councillor. Orelli, 2648 = CIL, x, 6662; cf. Garrucci, 
Rev. arch., nouv. sér., v, 393, and Mommsen, op. cit., 330; 
Hirschfeld, 215, 4. 

I4I, 10. frequent. Orelli, 3153 = CIL, vi, 1421: Aburnio Valenti 
pontifici praef. urbi feriarum Latinar. facto ab imp. Hadriano 
Aug. ii cos. (118) . . . tribuno plebis designato candidato Aug. 
eq. publ. c[larissim.] j(uveni] d.d. 

141, I2. edict. Mommsen, SiR, ili, I, 565. In Juvenal, ro, 95 
egregii equites are the tribunes of the Praetorians. 

I4I, 23. hereditary. Hirschfeld, 272-275. 

141, 26. quaestors. Mommsen, StR, i3, 337, 3 and 4. 

I41, 28. played. Schol. Juvenal, 5, 3. 

I4I, 29. knights. Mommsen, De apparitoribus, in Rhein. Mus., 
e P. 42 ff, no. 2. Cf. Henzen, 6023*, 6565; AdI, 1865, p. 
13, 1; Bal, 1865, p. I5I ss. 

141, 38. immunities. Mommsen, S#R, iii, 1, 566—569. 

142, 4. life. Seneca, Epp., 98, 13; Plutarch, Prof. i» virt., 5, p. 
77 E; CIL, xii, 1783: Huic divus Hadrianus latum clavum 
cum quaest. optulit et petentis excusationem accep. Teuffel 
RLG‘, 266, 5. 

I42, 11. fortune. Tac., A., xvi, 17. 


142, 13 pee Tac., H., ii ; 

142, 18. Terentius. Pliny, Epp., i, 14; iii, 2; vii, 25. 

142, 20. described. See p. 128 above. . 

142, 25. rank. Marquardt, Hist. eqq., p. 60, 31; 65, 76; 87,8 
Cf. Henzen, 6790 note 3; 6747; CIL, vi, 1606, 1632. 

142, 26. Misenum. Mommsen, IRN, 2567, cf. 1488. Eph. epigr., 
iv, 97 (Salonis) : Caeciliae Logianae e[gregiae] m(emoriae) 
v[iri] fil. et Tullio Callipiano eq. R. etc. ‘Notabile est matrem 
poper a hos ut videtur natales patri equiti Romanoanteponi'. 

ommsen 


142, 28. fortune. Ovid, Trist., iv, 10, 7; Amor., iii, 15, 6. 

142, 32. Etruscan. Persius, 3, 9 

142, 35. tribunate. Martial, iii, 95; v, I3; ix, 49; xii, 26. 

142, 37. Emperor. To Domitian v, 19; vi, 10; vii, 60; viii, 24; 
to Regulus vii, 60; to Stella vii, 36 etc. 

142, 38. cloak. Id., vi, 82. 

142, 41. shabbiness. Id., viii, 28; ix, 49. 

143, 2. suborned. Pliny, Epp., iii, 2T. 

143, 4. knighthood. Martial, i, 31 (cf. v, 48) ; iv, 13, 29; vi, 58; 
vii, 97, 3; viii, 63. 

143, 5. epitaphs. Id., i, 93; x, 26. 

I43, 8. Narcissus. Juv., 14, 316-331. 

143, IO. wine. Gell, xi, 7, 3. 

143, 14. rich. Sueton. ʻi Nero, c. 12; cf. vol. ii, p. 17. 
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143, 17. left. Vita Persii. 

143, I9. Alba. Teuffel, RLG*, 288, 1. 

143, 23. Livia. Dio, liv, 23; Ovid, Fast., vi, 639; cf. Teuffel, 
StRE, vi, 2, 2419. 

143, 26. rates. Sueton., Aug., c. 39. 

143, 27. merchants. Orelli, 4077: C. Sentius Regulianus Eq. R. 
diffusor olearius ex Baetica ; cf. Marquardt, Prl., ii?, 469, 1. 

143, 28. shipping. Seneca, Epp., 119, s. 

143, 28. manufacturers. Marquardt, op. cit., 258, 2375. 

143, 28. tax-farmers. Tac., A., iv, 6; xiii, 50; Sueton., Vespasian., 
c. 1; Marquardt, SéV, ii?, 313, 1; Rein, SIRE, vi, 248. 

143, 30. Circus. Pliny, H. N., x, 7%. 

143, 34. formed. Seneca, Epp., 101, 1-4. 

143, 34. investment. Mommsen, SIR, iii, I, 51r. 

143, 37. follow. Quintilian, iv, 2, 45: cum praesertim lector non 
fere sit nisi eruditus, judicem rura plerumque in decurias mit- 
tant, de eo pronuntiaturum quod intellexerit. Similarly 

uvenal, 7, 116 (of the advocate) : Dicturus dubia pro libertate, 
ulco Judice. 

144, 4. Acquittal. Horace, S., i, 5, 51-69. Schol. Juv., 5, 3. 

144, 8. Ar iria Pliny, H. N., xxxiii, 33; Mommsen, of. cit., 424, 
2 


3. 

344, 10. confiscated. Pliny, loc. cit., Sueton., Claud., c. 15. 

144, 13. stars. Petron., c. 32. The five golden rings which his 
statue is said to wear (c. 71), apparently belong to him as master 
of the games (like the tribunal and the praetexta); Mommsen, 
op. cit., iii, I, 514, 4. 

I44, 13. Martial. Martial's Zoilus apparently wore the gold ring 
without opposition, xi, 37; cf. iii, 29. 

144, 15. unqualified. Martial, v, 14,2: Tunc cum liceret occupare ; 
cf. v, 8, 23, 25, 27, 35, 38, 41. 

144, 18. removed. Id., v, 8. 

144, 2I. equites. Martial, i, 84; Juvenal, 9, 9 s. 

144, 25. Sicily. Martial, vii, 64. 

144, 39. Stature. Id., ii, 53; cf. vol. i, pp. 4 and 5 of this work. 

145, 2. food. Martial, xi, 56. There is also here a reminiscence 
of Catullus, 5, 4: Et tristis nullo qui tepet igne focus Et teges 
€t cimex ; Catull, 23, 1: Furi cui neque servus est neque arca 
Nec cimex neque araneus neque ignis. Cf. Martial, xi, 32. 

145, 2. Junch. Martial, x, 48, 16; xin, 13, I. 

145, 3. garlic. Marquardt, Prl., ii?, 424. 

145, 3. as, Martial, ii, 104, Io; in Petronius, c. 14, Ascyltos and 
Encolpius went to buy for a dipondius 'cicer lupinosque ' 
for both of them. 

145, 4. fish. Juv., r4, 127 sqq. 

.145, 5. pig's head. Pers., iv, 69. 

.145, 5. luxury. Juv., 3, 292 sqq. 

.145, 18. free. Martial, xii, 32, where in l. 5: Et cum lucerna corneo- 
que cratere, should perhaps be read corneague laterna. Cf. 
xiv, 61 (laterna cornea) and 62 (laterna de vesica): Cornea 
si non sum, numquid sum fuscior? On pulejum see Pliny, 
H.. N., xx, 152. 
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145, I8. bridges. Martial, xii, 32, 25: haec sarcinarum pompa 
convenit ponti. 

145, I9. thresholds. Juv., 5, 8. 

145, I9. beggars'. Seneca, De vita beata, c. 25. 

145, 20. fora. Jahn, Ueber Darstellungen des Handwerkes und 
Handelsverkehrs auf antiken Wandgemdlden, in Abhandl. d. 
Sachs. Ges., iv, 287. 

145, 21. wounds. Cf. the description of the lame, blind and ulcer- 
ated beggars in Prudent., Peristeph., ii, 141—160. 

145, 21. dog. Jahn, of. cit., 288. 

145, 22. pity. Seneca, De clementia, ii, 7. 

145, 22. intoned. Schol. Hor., Epp., i, 17, 48. 

I45, 25. dog's bread. Martial, x, 5, 5: Oret caninas panis improbi 
buccas ; cf. iv, 53, 6: Cui datlatratos obvia turba cibos. Seneca, 
Contyov., i, 7, 18 (Kiessling, N. Jahrb. f. Ph., 1871, 716; Quin- 
tilian, viii, 3, 22) ; Juv., 5, II. 

145, 25. bran-bread. Phaedr., ii, 17, 3 sq. M. Voigt, Die ver- 
schiedenen Sorten von triticum, Weizenmehl und Brot bei den 
Römern, in N. Rh. Mus., 1876, 105 fi. 

145, 26. mat. Juv., 9, 140; Martial, iv, 53. 

145, 26. salvation. Martial, x, 5; xiv, 81; Juv., 5, 8. 

145, 33. candelabrum. Pliny, H. N., xxxiv, 11; CIL, i, 805 = 
CIL, x, 6488 = Wilmanns,1317 (Ulubris) : Clesipus Geganius 
mag. Capitol. mag. Luperc. viat. tr. Cf. Mommsen, StR, iii, 
I, 566, 3. 

145, 37. price. Epictet., Diss., iii, 17, 4. 

145, 39. lord. Juv., 1, 24, 15, 224. 

145, 41. estates. Martial, ix, 73. 

146, 4. centre. Blümner, Gewerbl. Thátighei dey Volker des kl 
Alterth., 100, 6. 

146, 3. Modena. Juv., 3, 36-40; Martial, iii, 16, 59, 99. 

146, 6. advocates. Quintilian, i, 12, 17. According to Galen, 
IIporp. Aéy., C. 14, ed. K., i, p. 38: ol dcoxodvres rà ruw wAovalwr, 
ol reXuvai, ol Exwopo gained wealth. Also, according to Seneca, 
Brev. vit.,17, 5,' alienorum honorum mercenaria procuratio’ was 
lucrative. 

146, 7. livelihood. Martial, iii, 10. This is the 6 per cent. interest 
of the equestrian census. l 

146, 11. poverty. Juv., 9, 140-147. 

146, 18. known. Orelli, 4066: colleg. balistariorum. Also the 
colleg. centonariorum (4068) perhaps consisted of workmen em- 
ployed on military works. Plin., H. N., iii, 54. Cf. p. 13, ll. 
I and 2 above. 

146, 24. porters. Marquardt, Pril., ii?, 379 ff. Gerwh taxed by 
Caligula, Sueton., Calig., c. 40. Cf. also De Rossi, Le horrea 
sotto l'Aventino e la statio urbis Romae, in AdI, 1885, p. 223 
sqq. with Tav. d'agg., i (delivery and weighing of the corn of 
the canon urbicus). 

146, 25. money-lenders. Colum., praef., 8, names foeneratio among 
the means of living preferable to agriculture. Pawnbrokers, 
see Martial, ii, 57, 7; cf. Marquardt, StV, ii3, 62 ff.; also 
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wwunmularii, Petron., c. 56; Martial, xii, 57. Inscriptions of 
the a»gentarii, CIL, vi, 9155—9186. 

I46, 31. terms. Ambrose, De Tobia, c. 6, 23. ; 

147, 6. oil shops. Preller, Reg. d. St. R., p. 30 f. ; cf. 111 and 236. 

147, 8. markets. Marquardt, Pył., ii3, 412. 

147, 16. Severus. Alex. Sever., c. 33. 

147, 17. shoemakers. In the collegium fabrum, soleariwm, baxear- 
ium (Marquardt, Prl., ii?, 597, 6) centuriarum trium the fabri 
are perhaps makers of lasts and wooden shoes. 

147, 18. craft. Marquardt, op. cit. 

147, 20. pastries. Ibid., p. 420. 

147, 24. swords. Ibid., pp. 713, 715. 

147, 25. formed. Bull. com. d. R., 1886, p. 368, 1397: Mellax 
Veidianus | decur. iter. | parietes et camaras | scalariorum opere 
| tectorio expolitum (sic !) | d.s.p.d.d. | C. Caesare L. Paullo 
cos. (I A.D). 

147, 27. machine-workers. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 684 ff. 

147, 28. diamonds. Ibid., p. 707. 

147, 29. ring-makers’. Conlegium anularium, CIL, vi, 1107. 

147, 29. gilders'. The inscription, Orelli, 4067, reads according to 
Henzen, iii, 450, ' collegi grattiariorum et inauratorum ', but 
only brattiarii can be meant (Marquardt, p. 686). 

I47, 34. easy. Augustine, C. D., vii, 4. 

147, 36. districts. Gaudy (1839), Werke, vi, 6r f. 

148, I. worked. Goethe, 31, 252 ff. 

148, 3. Recta. Bull. d. I., 1859, p. 68 ss. 

148, 4. wharves. Becker, Topogr., i, 465; cf. vol. ii, p. 307. 

148, 4. transformed. Appian, B. C., iii, 3: xal &pas fro rov 
Kalcapos dv3pidvrwy éwedcixrvoy dvnpyudvww’ ws dd ris avrots Ej xal 
TÒ épyaaríjpior évOa ol. dvdpuavres dverxevafovro deltew, evOds elworro 
kal ibóvres dverlumpacay. 

146, 7. substituted. Digg., xxxiv, 2, 14 (15). 

148, 9. monuments. Read ‘monument’. Petron., cc. 65 and 75. 

148, 11. other. Digg., xvii, 2, 52, 7. 

148, 13. Castor. Gruter, 25, 1; Orelli, 4195; R. Rochette, Lettre 
d Mr. Schorn, p. 385. Cf. vol. ii, p. 307. 

148, 13. eyes. Orelli, 4224; cf. Marquardt, Pri., ii?, 688, 12. 

148, 16. portraits. Cf. Appendix liii. 

148, 17. specialization. Alex. Sever., c. 33; cf. Marquardt, op. 
cit., p. 465 ff. 

148, 19. toilette. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 782. <A collegium aroma- 
tariorum in Rome, Orelli, 4064. 

148, 21. garments. On paenularii, sagarii, vestiarii, tenuarii, see 
Marquardt, op. cit., p. 585 ff. Sagaria negotiatio, Dig., xvii, 2, 
52, $4; Juv., 6, 591 (an saga vendenti nubat copone relicto). 

148, 24. nuisance. Cf. vol. i, p. 6. 

148, 27. scythemakers. Marquardt, op. cit, p. 413; Jordan, 
Topogr., i, 515 ff. The 'vicus pulverarius ' probably took its 
name from depots of pozzolana earth (Pliny, H. N., xxxv, 
166 : pulvis Puteolanus ; Stat., Silv., iv, 3, 52: opusque texunt 
Cocto pulvere sordidoque tofo). 

148, 29. Augustine. See vol. i, p. 147. 
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148, 33. teacher. Preller, Regionen, p. 129; Jordan, Topogr., i, 
2, 287. "i 

148, 34. ' Caietan'. Galen, x, 942. 

148, 36. banquets. Becker, Topogr., i, 236. According to Martial, 
ii, 63, 2 (e sacra Leda redempta via) there were also, it seems, 
brothels here. 

149, 2. wares. Martial, ix, 59. 

149, 3. arcades. Becker, op. cit., p. 489; Tac., A., xv, 38. 

149, 7. paintings. Juv., 8, 168: inscripta lintea (h.e. pictis velis 
popinae succedit, Schol.) ; cf. Mayor's note. 

149, 9. shopkeepers’. Jordan, Uber rom. Aushángeschilder, in 
Arch. Zeit., N. F., iv (1871), 74; cf. also Blümner, Arch. Zeit., 
1877, 128 ff. (relief of a wine-seller). 

I49, I9. modern. Jahn, Ueber Darstellungen antiker Reliefs, welche 
sich auf Handwerk und Handelsverkehr beziehen, in Ber. d. Sachs. 
Ges., 1861, p. 373. The reliefs mentioned are on p. 353, plates 
xi and xiii; cf. pp. 364 and 37r. 

149, 27. bawdy house. Jordan, of. cit., p. 77. 

149, 33. linen merchant. Haupt, Colloquia ex cod. Montepessul. S. 
ix, in Ind. lect. Berolin. kib., 1871, p. 7, 9 = Opusc. ii, 446. 

149, 36. bed-linen. Juv., 7, 221. 

149, 41. support. Lebas-Waddington, 168;^": rg ouvedply ris 
mposdelas (indigence) Tw» swop$óvpogaó$or. I see no reason for 
the editor's assumption that the influence of Christianity is to 
be seen here. 

150, 3. discontinued. Lebas-Waddington, 628; cf. the com- 
mentary. 

150, 9. counter. Marquardt, Prl., 113, 552, 6. Kámry^o áreiwc uérvot, 

- Dio Chr., Or., 72, ed. Dindorf, ii, 245. 

I50, IO. Cap. Epictet., Diss., iv, 8, 16. 

150, II. bread. Cic., Catiline, iv, 7, 17: illum ipsum sellae (Mar- 
quardt, op. cit., jit, ao 7) atque operis et quaestus cotti- 
diani locum. Cic., De off., i, 42, 150. 

150, I4. scents. Juv., I4, 200. 

150, 16. property. Digg., V, 3, 27, 8 1 

150, 17. Spirit-stills. Cf. e.g. Bernhardi, Gesch. Russids., ii, 2, 689. 

150, 24. disposition. Pliny, H. N., xviii, 225. (Apparently the 
words ' negotiatoris avaritia ' are merely a marginal gloss.) 

150, 25. corollarium. Seneca, De beneff., vi, 17, 1 

150, 31. burnt. Cic., Catiline, iv, 7, 17. 

150, 34. houses. Herodian, vii, 12, 5. Cf. vol. i, p. 6. 

150, 36. Emperors. Fronto, Epp. ad. M. Caes. et snu., iv, 12, ed. 
Naber, p. 74: cum interim numquam tua imago tam dissimilis 
ad oculos meos in itinere accidit, ut non ex ore meo excusserit 
rictum osculei (read oscitamd:) et somnum. 

150, 39. lighted. Tertullian, Apologet., c. 35; De idolatria, c. 15. 

150, 40. closed. Philo, In Flacc., p. 525 M., $8: TÀ épyaaT)pua Tw 
"Tovdalwy cvykexXewgéva ba rd éxi Apovc(AAy wd Bos. 

151, 1. holy days. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 136, Gandy (1839), Werke, 
xi, 61 Í. 

I51, 7. pupils. Marquardt, S£V, iii*?, 139 and 572. 

151, 10. mills. Jbid., p. 332. 
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151, 14. tunes. Marquardt, SéV, iii?, 577. Tà yewóuera els emcoxeviy 
Tíjs orariwvos els ras lepàs nuépas rod xuplou avroxpdTopos were part 
of the regular expenses of the Tyrian factory in Puteoli. 

151,18. men. Jahn, Darst:U. d. Handwerks etc., p. 313, plate iv. 

ISI, 2I. bearers. Ephem. epigr., ii, 316, 432 (Sarmizegetusae) : 
vex[illifer] [col]l.fabro[r]. Cf. besides the passages mentioned 
there (V:t. Gallieni, 8, Aurelian, 34), Paneg., vii, 8, 4 (omnium 
signa collegiorum). 

151, 25. birthdays. CIL, xiv, 326. 

151, 35. mockery. Mommsen, CIL, i, p. 388b. Ovid, F., iii, 
523 sqq. ; Preller, R. M., i*, 344. Cf. Martial, iv, 64, 16 with 
my note. 

351, 36. funerals. Marquardt, S/V, iii?, 135 ff. Wilmanns, i, 
325 Ss. 

ISI, 41. pigeon-holes. Marquardt, Pri., i3, 370 ; on the designation 
of these associations as ' collegium salutare ' (at least from the 
beginning of the second century) sec De Rossi, Bull. com. d. R., 
1882, p. 144 ss. 

152, 3. banquct. Marquardt, StV, iii2, 141 f. 

152, 7. festivals. Mommsen, De collegiis et sodaliciis, p. 89 sqq. ; 
Henzen, 60086 = CIL, xiv, 2112. 

152, I9. sardines. I understand thus the difficult passage Col., ii, 
I Magistri cenarum ex ordine albi facti. (This is to be 
understood as a heading, just as those in the Lex metalli Vis- 
pacensis stand in the nominative, Mommsen, Eph. epigr., iii, 
189.) Quo ordine homines quaterni ponere debebunt: vini 
boni amphoras singulas, et panes A. ii (qui numerus collegi 
fuerit) et sardas quattuor, strationem, caldam cum ministerio. 
Differently interpreted by Mommsen, of. cit., p. 108, differently 
again by Huschke, Ztschr. f. g. R.W., xii, 218 f., and Momm- 
sen, xv, 364. Both admit that every four members always 
received one amphora of wine, certainly an excessive amount 
with so little bread. 

152,38. graves. Cyprian Epp., 67, 6. 

152, 41. Gellius. Gell., xix, 10, 9. 

153, 2. Virgil. Petron., c. 39: Aen., ii, 44. Cf. Jahn, op. cit., p. 
365. 

153, 7. eternal. Aen., i, 607. 

153, I2. jewels. Henzen, 7352 = CIL, vi, 9437. 

153, 15. elbows. Auct. ad Herenn., iv, 54, 67; Sueton., Vit. 
Horat. ; cf. D. Laert., iv, 46 ; Suid., s. 4yxóv. 

153, I5. vulgar. Martial, i, 41, 8; Quod viles pueri salariorum 
(Marquardt, Pri., jit, 469, 3). 

153, I8. last. Ulpian, Dig., ix, 2, 5, $ 3. 

153, 22. discentes. CIL, iv, 673. 

153, 22. sic. Ib., 275; cf. 694, 698. 

153, 27. avaricious. Gruter, 639, 12 = CIL, vi, 9222. Cf. Jahn, 

- ep. cit., 305. 

153, 30. poor. Henzen, 7244 (about the time of Augustus) ; cf. 
also 7231 the inscription of a faber tign. corp. Ar[elatensis]. 

153, 38. heirs. CIL, ix, 4796 = Meyer, Anthol., i, 1412, 

. 454, 4. Sparrow. Manilius, v, 384 sqq. 
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154, 9, 10. price. Macrob., Saturn., ii, 4, where there is also men- 
tioned an opifex as teacher of a raven. 

154, I6. end. Plutarch, De sollert. animal., 19, 5 (EMjvar d-yopá 
is the Graecostasis, Urlichs, N. Rk. Mus., xii, 219). 

I54, 27. March. Plin., H. N., x, 12r. 

I54, 37. rubbish. Juv., 3, 30 [38 conducunt foricas is lained 
by Rodbertus (Z. Gesch. d. v. Tributsteuern in Hildebrand's 
Jahrb. f. Nationalóh., v, 309—311) as the farming of the tax on 
privies. Marquardt (StV, ii*?, 280, 2 and 3) is of a different 
opinion. Cf. Cujac., Obss., 22, 34]; Juv., 7, 4. 

155, 2. auctioneering. Juv., 3, 33; Horace, Sat., i, 7, 55 Sqq. 
(Volteius Menas.) ; Martial, i, 85; Joseph., Xi. I, 18. 

155, 4. disrepute. Mommsen, StR, i*, 365 f. Praeco facetus, 
Martial, i, 85, I 

155, I4. business. Mommsen, Die Pompejanischen Quittungstafeln 
des L. Cácilius Jucundus, in Hermes, xii (1876), pp. 88 fi., esp. 
91—98. 

155, 15. crier. Horace, Sat., i, 6, 86; cf. Mommsen, Rhein. Mus., 
1846, p. 48 ff. (Digg., xl, 7, 40, § 8; Cic., Pro Rabirio, 11, 30); 
CIL, vi, 9186-9190. 

155,17. profits. O. Jahn, Allg. Litt.-Zeitg., 1842, p. 198. 

155, 18. changing. Strabo, v, p. 235 C.: ras olxodoulas, As ddia- 


Aelsrrovs wovovoww al cunrrwces caléurphoes kal uerampáaes, ddiuddecr- 
to kal abrat ofcat. 


I55, 20. Josephus. Joseph., loc. cst. 4 

155, 24. foolishly. Martial, vi, 8. 

155, 26. long-headed. Id., v, 56. 

155, 32. many. Cic., De off., i, 42, I51 ; Vitruv., vi, praef. 5 sq. 
155, 36. country. Cf. vol. li, p. 193. 

155, 38. painters. Cf. vol. ii, p. 319. 

155, 4I. cellus. Sueton., Vespas., c. 19. 

156, 5. manual. Juv., 7, 175. 

156, 8. citharist. Martial, iii, 4; cf. vol. ii, p. 354. 

156, 9. dancing. Cf. vol. ii, p. 113. 

156, 9. fencing. Cf. vol. ii, p. 54 

156, IO. circus-driving. Cf. vol. ii, p. 23 f. 

156, 15. painting. Galen, i, p. 38. 

156, 17. Lucian. Lucian, Somn., 1 sqq. 

156,20. Juvenal. Juv., 3, 156. 

156, 27. State. Marquardt, StV, ii?, 106 f. 

156, 28. municipalized. Kuhn, Verfassung d. v. R., i, 94, 669 and 


I4. 
156, 31. Portugal. Lex metalli Vipascensis, Ephem. epigr., iii, 185. 
156, 37. pupils. Stat., Silv., v, 3, 162 ss. 
157, I. senators. Horace, Sat., i, 6, 75. 
157, 8. committees. Pliny, Epp., iv, 13. A grammaticus latinus 
at Comum, CIL, v, 2, 5278 = Orelli, 1197. 
157, 9. letters. Fronto, Ad amicos, i, II (ed. Naber, i, 7, p. 179). 
157, 15. questions. Gell., xvi, 6, I. 
157, 16. salaries. Anton. Pit:s, C. II. 
157, 23. last. Digg., xxvii, 1, 6, $ 2. 
157, 29. refers. Gellius, iv, 1; V, 4; vi, 17; xiv, 5 and 10; xv, 
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9; xx, 10. Among the magistri and praeceptores, very likely 
were also grammarians, CIL, vi, 10,008. 

I57, 35. twenty-five. CIL, ii, 2, 892. 

157, 38. decurio. CIL, v, 1, 3433. 

158, 2. pedagogy. Quintilian, i, 2, 10. 

158, 7. expense. M. Antonin., Comment., i, 4. 

158, 10. flocked. Sueton., Caes., c. 42; id., Aug., c. 42 (peregrinos- 
que omnes exceptis medicis et professoribus). 

158, 25. clown. Sueton., iii, gr. 19 sq., 23, 9, 24, 22, 18. 

158, 27. service. Pert., c. 1. 

158, 28. bread. Ann. Flor. fr., in Jahn, Flor., p. xliii (on the sit- 
ting of the teachers cf. Jahn, Darst. des Handwerks etc., op. cit., 
P. 292). 

158, 31. grammar. Auson., Epigr., 138. 

158, 34. knowledge. Ann. Flor. fr., in Jahn, Flor., p xliv. 

158, 37. begrimed. Juv., 7, 222 sq. 

158, 39. six. Auson., Epist., 18, 10. 

159, I. wine. Galen, xi, 242. 

159, 4. afternoon. Colloqu. Scholast. (Stephan., ed. Londin., p. 426). 
Boucherie, 'Epuyve'nara, p. 207. 

159, 6. seven. Cf. Quintilian, i, I, 15. 

159, 9. exercises. Paul. Aegineta, De arte med., i, 14. 
that instruction in rhetoric is not mentioned. 

159, II. father. Juv., loc. cit. 
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It is striking 


159, 16. 
159, 27. 
159, 33. 
159, 35. 
159, 36. 


pantomimes. Augustine, Conf., i, 19, 30. 
Millenarian. Petron., ed.? Bücheler, p. 231 sq. 
time. Philogelos, ed. Eberhard, 61. 

rivalry. Quintilian, i, 2, 20. 

corrupted. Id., i, 2, 4. 


159, 38. impugned. Cf. Nissen, Hermes, i, 147; Juv., 10, 224: 
quot discipulos inclinet Hamillus. Quintilian, i, 3,17; Lucill., 
Ep., 4; Anthol. Gr., ed. Jacobs, 1794, iii, p. 29 (t. ii, p. 317). 

159, 39. whip. Marquardt, P*rl.,i?, 113, 7; Auson., Id., 4, 24 sqq. 
Cf. the picture in Jahn, op. cit., plate i, 3 (pp. 288 and 294). 

159, 40. Quintilian. Quintilian, i, 3, 14. 

160, 3. book. Sueton., iii, gr. 9. 

160, 5. taught. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 93 f. Cf. also Dio Chr., 
Oral., p. 264, 14, and Jahn, op. cit., 289. The figures which 
Jahn takes to be temporary auditors are paedogogues escorting 
the scholars. 

I60, 7. curtain. Augustine, Conf., i, 15, 22. 

160, 7. holidays. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 113, 9. 

I60, 8. healthy. Martial, x, 62, 12. 

160, 13. tailor. Lucian, De merc. cond., 38. 

160, 16. home. Juv., 3, 69 sqq. ; Lucian, loc. cit. 17. 

160, 20. deductions. Juv., 7, 243 (cf. schol.). 

160, 24. children. Martial, x, 60. 

160, 27. denarii. Marquardt, op. cit., p.94. Cf. Hultsch, D. Denar. 
d. Diocletian, in N. Jahrb., 1880, p. 27 ff. 

160, 28. schools. Sueton., iii, gr. 3. 

160, 29. partnership. Digg., xvii, 2, 7I. 

160, 31. assistants. Augustine, Conf., viii, 6, 13. 

R.L.M. 


Menelaus ante- 
cc 
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scholarius, Petron., c. 81 ; Auson., Proff., 22: Victorio subdoc- 
tori seu proscholo. Boucherie, "Epuneeduara, p. 206 (description 
of school teaching) : ANo mpòs Th» UwodidaaTHy rá£ec drodidcacu. 

160, 32. incomes. Ovid, Fasti, iii, 829. 

160, 34. sesterces. Sueton., loc. cit., 17. : 

160, 39. profits. Id. ib., 23. 

161, 2. Seneca. Plin., H. N., xiv, 48-52. 

161, 3. estate. Seneca, Qu. N., ui, 7, 1; Epp., 104 and 110. Cf. 
Columella, iii, 3, 3. 

161, 6. rarity. Suidas, S. "Exagppddros. 

161, 9. exceptionally. Sueton., ili, gr. 20 (Hyginus); see also 
Appendix viii, p. 42 (Dionysius). 

161, 11. parents. Petron., Sat., 4 ; Quintilian, ii, 4, 16. 

161, I4. malinger. Juv., 7, 213; Pers., lii, 44-51. 

161, 16. value. Quintilian, i, 2, 22. 

161, 16. boys. Auson., Profess., 17, 10. 

I6I, 16. still. Pliny, Epp., iv, I3; Vita Persii ; Orelli, 2432 = 
CIL, vi, 2188 (studioso eloquentiae. vixit annis xv) ; Kaibel, 
Epigr.,229 (črn & éxi wérre Móyoww Eir Eptow e xoAácas elxooérns 
f@avov). Auson., Mosella, 403 (praetextati celebris facundia 
ludi). According to Libanius (ed. R., i, 178, 15 : ovdey loua 
wAryar, ékórruv dxarra roovrrwr. érépovs d¢ louer uvplas pdBdous 
dyyd\uxoras and elsewhere) corporal punishments were usual in 
the rhetorical schools of Antioch ; but it would be rash to draw 
conclusions from that for the West and for earlier times. 

161, 17. Gellius. Cf. Appendix lx. 

161, 17. older. Auson., Idyll., 4, 73: Idem vesticipes motae jam 
puberis aevi Ad mores artesque bonas fandique vigorem Produxi. 

I61, 19. youth. Martial, ii, 9o. 

I61,21. inflence. Tac., A., xv, 71; Gellius, xix, 9, 2 (Antonius 
Julianus rhetor, docendis publice juvenibus magister). 

161, 22. beaten. Juv., 7, 213 sq. 

161, 25. discipline. Augustine, Conf., v, 8, 14. 

161, 26. Milan. Ibid., v, 12, 22. 

161, 28. gambled. Liban., ed. R., i, p. 198 sq. (199, 2: wdAa yàp 
¿ĝas elu ToU uh Aaufárew). The payment was made on the ist 
of Jan., p. 259, 20. 

161, 31. fee. Juv., 7,217; cf. 186 sq. According to Cod. Theod., 
De med. et prof., I, II (Kuhn, Verfassung, i, 94, 664), the salary 
of the rhetors was double that of the grammarians ; but cf. 
Kuhn, p. 102 (note 740 on the fees of the Greek rhetors). 

161, 32. adults. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 111 f. 

161, 36. elsewhere. Anton. P., c. 11. 

161, 39. tribune. See vol. i, p. 120. The salary of 600,000 sest., 
which Eumenius of Augustodunum received (Orat. pro restaur. 
scholis, c. 11, 14, 16), after having received 300,000 as magister 
sacrae memoriae was a particular token of imperial favour. 

161, 41. insignia. Juv., 7, 186. Cf. vol. i, p. 68. 

162, 3. honours. Cf. vol. i, p. 31. 

162, 3. century. The ' Rhetor Secundus’ in Otho, p. 183. 

162, 5. offices. See Appendix viii (p. 46ff.), also Kuhn, Verf. d. R., 
), 92 f. 
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162, 7. governor. 
162, II. 
162, 15. 
162, 17. 
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Philogelos, 202. 
Seneca, Controv., ii, prooem., 5. 
Philostrat., Vitt. soph., i, 22, p. 224. 
Id. ib., ii, 32, p. 273 Sq... . xal ui» xal 


repute. 
Alexandria. 
Emperor. 


xpotorioare avrdy ris peylorns TO» karà Ti» "Pong ovvrryopiuw ws 


éwirnderorepov Sixagrnplos kal dixats . . 


. drodavovros 06 rot Bacihéws 


mpocerdxOn pév ris abr. vijcos K.T.X. 


162, 25. 
162, 27. 
162, 28. 
162, 30. 
162, 31. 
162, 34. 
162, 35. 
162, 39. 
163, 2. toga. 


Comum.  Pln., Epp., iv, 13. 

Gaul. Fronto, Ad amicos, i, 11 (ed. Naber, i, 7, p. 179). 
appointments. Strabo, iv, 18r. 

post. Lucian, Apol., c. 15. 

profitable. Cf. Kuhn, of. cit., i, 103. 

passed. Martial, ii, 64. 

peaceful. Quintilian, xii, fI, 4. 

advocati. Quintilian, xii, 3; Tac., Dial., c. 31, 32. 
Tac., A., xi, 7. Inscriptions of cawsidici, CIL, iv, 


9240—9242. 


163, 3. clients. O. Hirschfeld, in Gott. gel. Anz., 1872, 


P. 680 


(togati = advocati, Dirksen, Manuale, s.v. $ 2; Heinrich on 
Juv., 8, 49) ; Sidon. Apoll., Epp., vi, 3 (togatorum illic pero- 
rantium peritiam consulere). 


163, 4. Quintilian. 
163, 7. Petronius. 
163, 13. 
163, 14. 


Martial, ii, 90, 2. 
Petron., Sat., c. 46. 
Tac., Dial., c. 9, 11, 13. See vol. i, p. 122. 


power. 
modo apud Sotionem philo- 


Pliny. Seneca, Epp., 49, 2: 


sophum puer sedi, modo causas agere coepi ; so it was probably 


before he entered the Senate. 


On Suetonius cf. Mommsen, 


Hermes, iii, 43, 4; on the elder Pliny see Pliny, Epp., iii, 5, 7. 


163, 15. 
163, 18. 


Mommsen, of. cit., 78 and 103-105. 


year. 
forensibus autem disertis (atria) 


atria. Vitruv., vi, 5, I : 


elegantiora et spatiosiora ad conventus excipiendos. 


163, 19. sought. 


Tac., Dial., c. 6, 7. 


163, 22. equestrian. Martial, ix, 68, 5; Juv., vii, 124 sqq. Cf. 
Miller, Hdb. d. Archdol., § 199, 4 


163, 24. 
163, 27. 
163, 29. 
163, 29. 
163, 30. 
163, 32. 
163, 33. 


victory. Martial, vii, 28; Juv., 7, 118. 

gods. Martial, ii, 74. 

janitors. Sencca, De ira, iii, 37; Stat., Silv., iv, 4, 41. 
wealth. Martial, i, 17, 76; ii, 30; v, 16; viii, 16, 17. 
fashion. Quintilian, xii, 7, 10. 


gold. Juv., 7, 122. 
rents. Martial, ii, 38, 5. In the Colloq. schol. Labb. Gloss., 


ii, p. 247, in a provincial lawsuit the moderate amount of roo 
denarii is mentioned as the fee for all the counsel: Aywpey 
jiuets xpds rüv rparefirny, A\aBwuer wap’ avrod Syvdpa éxaróv* oper 
Tg dixodoyy Tuukq Kal rots guynyopots Kal TQ vojaxq, tva owovdawrepoy 


éxóuja ww T)uüs. 


The ô:xoħóyos is the causidicus ; what ruuxós 


(in the Latin text honorarius) means I do not know, the vouuxós 
is the pragmaticus (Latin, jurisperitus), the ewyope« (Latin 
advocati) apparently were counsel, who assisted the principal 
speaker. Ct. Colloq. schol., ed. Haupt, Ind. lect. Berol. hib., 1871, 


p. 6, 3. | 
165, 36. Marsian. 


On lawsuits for fees cf. Digg., L., 13, 1, $ 10-13. 
Persius, 3, 75. 
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163, 39. napkin. Martial, iv, 46. 

163, 40. wine. Juv., 7, IIQ. 

164, 6. marble. Martial, x, 87. 

164, I2. terms. Juv., 7, 105—149. 

I64, 15. perspicuity. Quintilian, xii, 8. 

I64, 17. water. Martial, vi, 35. 

164, 20. alleviation. Jd., vi, 19. 

164, 21. applause. Tac., Dial., c. 26; Quintilian, xi, 3, 131 ; Ptin., 
Epp., li, I4, 4; Juv., 13, 29-31. 

164, 22. home. Quintilian, xu, 8, 3. 

164, 24. Gaul. Juv., 7, 129, 147 sq. 

164, 25. cause. Quintilian, xii, I, 25; 7, 7. 

164, 26. fees. Ib., xii, 7, I1. 

164, 28. lost. Martial, viii, 17. 

I64, 30. talents. Philostrat., Vitt. sophist., i, 22, 4. 

164, 31. judges. Petron., c. 14 : quid faciant leges ubi sola pecunia 
regnat . . . atque eques in causa qui sedet empta probat. 

164, 32. prolonged. Cf. Mayor on Juv., 16, 42-50. 

I64, 32. twenty years. Martial, vii, 65. 

164, 33. parties. " Seton: Vespas., C. IO. 

164, 34. litigation. Martial, ii, 13. 

164, 36. penalty. Pliny, Epp., v, I4. On being struck off the roll 
of advocates, Digg., iii, 1, 8; xvii, 1, 6 $ 7. 

164, 37. venal. Seneca, A pocol., 12, 3, 54; cf. Tac., A., xi, 5. 

164, 39. food. Fronto, Epp. ad Marcum Caesarem, ii, 9, 2: neque 
est Gratia mea, ut causidicorum uxores feruntur, multi cibi. 

164, 41. well. Quintilian, xii, 9, ro and 8; Pliny, Epp., iv, 8. 

165, 2. pushfulness. Lucian, Piscator, 29. 

165, 3. Marcellinus. Ammian., xxx, 4; cf. Augustine, Conf., iii, 
3, 6; ix, 2, 2. 

165, 5. dogs. Quintil, xii, 9, 9; Columella, i, Praef: caninum 
studium. So Firmic. Matern., De mathesi, iv, »praef.; Prudent., 
Hamartig., 400: Inde canina foro latrat facundia toto. 

165 7. imitator. Henzen, 6188. 

165, 12. standing. Quintil., ii, : 24. 

165, 16. barristers. Id., xii, 3, 9 oe 

165, 16. Libanius. Liban., ed. R., i, 214, 2: yerai ud» ext rh» row 
youwy uá0ncw, 8 rw Th Sidvoar Bpadurépwr éorly. dv è xal é» 
éxelvors MÓos, SipOdpas pèr waxelas re kal wAarelas, rà yévara Bapur- 
ovcas, pepe, 

165, 21. money. Petron., c. 49. 

165, 22. unravelling. Juv., 8, 49. 

165, 25. centurionship. Id., 14, 190. 

165, 30. Rome. Cf. Kuhn, Verf. d. v. Reichs, 1, 88, 608; also 
Appendix iii. 

165, 34. Africa. Bremer, Rechtslehrer, pp. 76-101. 

165, 38. support. Pompon., De orig. jur. D., i, 2, 2 $ 47. 

165, 40. enforced. Instead of 'in y. dts sacramenti' Bremer (op. 
P P. 5) reads sacrarii; but cf. Karlowa, Rom: Rechtsgesch. 

673, 

165, 41. Provinces, Modestin., i, ii, excus. (D., xxvii, 1, 6 § 12). 

Juris studiosus at Nemausus in Herzog, Gall. Narbon., App. 226; 
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at Jader, CIL, iii, 1, 2930. Lambaesi in praetorio, Eph. epigr., 
v, 41I, no. 776. The inscription of the Jur. doctor at Dea 
Augusta, 469, is probably false. 

166, 3. law. Karlowa, op. cit., p. 673, assumes that the stations 
were offices belonging to the fiscus or the state which placed 
them at the disposal of the lawyers. He also believes, p. 722, 
that Gaius was teacher at a statio exclusively or mainly destined 
for the instruction of provincials. 

166, 6. praetor. Gell., xiii, 13. Cf. Appendix lx. 

166, Io. remained. Martial, vii, 51; cf. Becker, Topogr., n. 712. 

166, 13. Court. Pompon., loc. cit. ; Puchta, op. cit., p. 566 f.; 
Bremer, op. cit., p. 10 f.; Karlowa, Róm. Rechtsgesch., p. 659 

' ff. ; Mommsen, StR, ii?, 2, 912, 2 ; Mart., x, 37; juris et aequa- 
rum cultor sanctissime legem Veridico Latium qui regis ore 
forum. 

166, 16. cock-crow. Horace, Sat., i, 1, 9. 

166, 19. rich. Ammian., xxx, 4, II and 12. 

166, 22. avoid. Dolus malus abesto et juris consultus, Orelli, 4374, 
4390, 4391, 4821 (ab iis omnibus dolus malus abesto et jus 
civile). Cf. Marini, Aki d. fr. Arv., ii, p. 556. 

166, 23. Claudius. Sueton., Claud., c. 15 sqq. 

166, 28. corpses. Seneca, A pocol., c. 12. 

166, 29. advocates. Brenner, op cit., p. 59 f.; Consultus juris et 
actor Causarum mediocris ; Ovid, A.a., iij, 531 : jus quo pro- 
fitebitur adsit, Facundus causam saepe clientis agat ; Horace, 
A.P., 369; Ed. Dioclet. advocato s. jurisperito mercedis in 
postulationem (a term) 1250, in cognitionem (lawsuit) 1000. 

166, 32. pragmatici. Orelli, 4981 (prope Mogontiacum). Henzen, 
7270 (Magontiaci) ; Mordtmann, Z. Epigraphik von Thracien, 
in Archádol. epigr. Mitth. aus Osterreich, viii, 1884, p. 222, 52 
(Heraklea—7pa-yuarckós). 

166, 33. powder monkeys. Quintilian, xii, 3. 

166, 36. recite. Liban., ed. R., i, 185,20: xapzxoi ó' éréputer awd rìs 
Iray $wvíjs . . . kal TOv vóuwy, obs tbe wpbrepoy dépovras rods 
émicrapuévous dordyas wpós rà» phropa BAéworras, ávauérorras Tò & obros 
dvaylywo«e. 

166, 37. low fees. Juv., 7, 122. 

166, 38. kind. Martial, xii, 72, 3. 

166, 40. petitions. Augustine in Evang. Johann. tract., 7, 11: qui 
volunt supplicare imperatori, quacrant aliquem scholasticum 
iuris peritum, a quo sibi preces componantur. Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Rom. Civilprocess, iii, 162. Fees of the scholastici 
in the ordo salutat. sportularumque sub Juliano imp. in prov. 
Numidia, Eph. ep., v, p. 629: cf. Mommsen, 640 ff. Inscrip- 
tion at Cologne, Rutilio Primo scholastico (cf. CIL, viii, 9182). 
J. Klein, Bonner Jahrb., lxxx (1885), 158—160. 

167, 4. wills. Ulpian, L x, de officio procons. (D., xlviii, 19, 9) 88 4-7. 

167, 7. offending. Sueton., Nero, c. 32. 

167, 11. assistance. Henzen, 7236; cf. Mommsen, Zeitschr. f. 
gesch. Rechtsw., xv, 370. 

167, 11. proficiency. Nissen in Hermes, i, 149. 

167, I3. cognomen. CIL, ii, 1734. 
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167, 19. clerks. Seneca, Trang. an., 5, 4 (praetor adeuntibus adses- 
soris verba pronuntiat). 

167, 22. Vigilibus. Hirschfeld, VG, 145, 1 and 3. 

167, 26. custom. Joseph., C. Ap., ii, 17-19. A  rouxós 
e vAká8eópos of a Proconsul of Africa, CIL, iii, 1640 ; Mommsen, 
StR, 1*, 317, 2. 

167, 28. rescript. Digg., 1, 13, 4 ; cf. Zimmern, G. d. r. Privatr., i, 
252. 

167, 31. Treasury. Pes enn. Niger, c. 7; Alexand. Sever., c. 46 
(assessoribus salaria instituit). Mommsen, StR, i?*, 303, 3. 
Cuq, Mem. s. le consil. principis, Mém. prés. à l'acad., Tom. ix, 
2, 1884, p. 354. 

167, 36. upwards. Bremer, Rechtslehrer, pp. 36-38. 

167, 40. slaves. Marquardt, Prl., i?, 156, 9. Cf. e.g. the will of 
Dasumius, l. 72 (Zeitschr. f. gesch. Rechtsw., xii, 364) and Exer. 
Otto, De vit. Serv. Sulpic. et Alfeni Vari, p. 237 sqq. Julian, 
Orat., 7, p. 207 D.: dav... tes olxérns yévnrat riy réxny xal rijv 
réxvnv larpós, *páypara Exec xoNakeiew ua kalÜepase/eu rà» Üeamórmr 
dvayxafouevos. Marquardt, Pril., ii?2, 772, 1-6. 

I68, r. fifty. Cod. Just., vii, 7. 1, $ 5; vi, 43, 3; cf. Gaupp, 
De profess. et medicis, p. 16. 

168, 8. visits. Digg., xxxviii, I, 25-27. On imperantes sibi (26), 
cf. my Programm, Acad. Alb., 1865, I. 

168, 9. Teachers. Sueton., Caes., c. 42; Aug., C. 42. 

I68, 9. civic. Dio, liii, 30. 

168, 10. Romans. Pliny, H. N., xxix, 17. 

168, 11. Orientals. Lucian, Tragodop., 265. The inscriptions of 
the medici in the city of Rome, CIL, vi, 9562-9617. 

168, 14. Egypt. S'RE,i?, 319; cf. Stephan, Das heutige Aegypten, 

o 


. 70. 

i58 o. eruption. Pliny, H. N., xxvi, 3; Galen, ed. K., xi, 142; 
cf. vol. i, p. 76 of this work. 

168, 22. Rumi. H. Frhr. v. Maltzan, Arabische Sagen über Alexan- 
der, in Ausland, 1870, p. 967. 

168, 23. foreign. Pliny, H. N., xxix, I7. 

168, 26. Britain. Scribon. Larg., c. 42, 163; cf. Marquardt, Pri., 
113, 773. 

168, 32. Clemens. Galen, ed. K., xiii, 1027. 

168, 33. oculists. Grotefend, Stempel der Rom. Augenärzte, 127 f. 

108, 40. smallest. See vol. i, 157. On the division of the cities 
into three classes see Mommsen, RG, v, 303. 

169, 4. Offices. Galen, xviii*., 678. 

169, 5. Beneventum. Wilmanns, E. I., 1873. 

169, 7. Hygicia. Promis, Storia dell’ ant. Torino, p. 452, no. 209. 

169, 7. priests. CIG, 4315^*. (p. 1148) : Rhodiapoli Lyciae. 

169, II. officers. Cf. vol. ii, p. 56. 

169, 13. medical. Gaupp, Das Sanitáiswesen in den Heeren der 
Alten (Blaubeuren, 1869) ; R. Briau, L'assistance médicale chez 
les Romains (1869). 

169, 14. oculist. Grotefend, op. cit., p. 66. 

I69, I6. Ferentinum. Orelli, 3507. 

169, 20. hygienics; Marquardt, StV, ii3, 556. 
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169, 22. arrows. Ibid., note 3. 

169, 23. archiater. Marquardt, Prl., 113, 774 f. 

169, 25. Gaius. See vol. i, p. 68 f. 

169, 25. Andromachus. Briau, L'archiatrie Romaine (1877), p. 20 
ss.; Erotian., Glossar. in Hippocr., praef.; Galen, De antidot., 
i, 1; Lebas-Waddington, vol. iii, 1695 (dpxtarpds Xegaorow) ; 
cf. Marquardt, Pril., ii?, 775, 8; and see note above on vol. i, 
68, 22. 

169, 30. Jew. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 777. 

I69, 32. century. Cod. Theod., xiii, 3. 

169, 34. post. Galen, xiv, 211 ; Marquardt, Prl., iià, 775, 7. 

169, 41. worthy. Cod. Theodos., xiii, 3, 8. 

170, 4. degree. Tb., xiii, 3, 9; cf. Symmach., Epp., x, 40 (384) and 
C. Th., xiii, 3, 13 (387). 

170, I9. cases. Galen, ix, 873 (De dieb. decret., ii, 7). 

170, 21. responsibility. On the cases of actio ex lege Aquilia cf. 
Digg., ix, 2, 7 § 8, 8, 9 and StRE, iv, 1702 note; Briau, L'archia- 
trie, 7. 

170, 24. PAA Galen, De meth. med., i, 1, ed. K., x, p. 5. 

170, 27. Still. Martial, i, 30 ; viii, 74, i, 47. 

170, 29. read. Galen, De libr. propr. prooem ; ed. K., xix, p. 9. 

170, 30. grammar. Galen, Comm. in Hippocr. epid., iv, 9, ed. K., 
xvii, 2, p. 146. 

170, 32. ‘philosophy. Galen, xi, 541; ix, 789. 

170, 34. months. Id., De meth. med., loc. cit.; Sprengel, Gesch. 
d. Arznetk., ii, 42 ff. 

170, 38. fever. Martial, v, 9. 

170, 40. pupils. Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., vii, 349, ed. K., p. 162. 

171, I. Egypt. Herodot., ii, 85. But cf. Maspero, Dawn of Civi- 
lization, 1901, p. 215 f. 

171, 3. bled. Galen, ed. K., xvii>., p. 229. 

171, 5. consumption. Philostrat., Gymnast., 15. 

171,7. operators. Or., 4228; CIL, 1737 and 5055; v, I, 3490. 
Clinicus chirurgus ocularius, Or., 2983, cf. Galen, x, 941, 1019 ; 
v, 846—850. 

I7I, 9. oculist. Scribon. Larg., v, 38. 

I7I, II. so-called. Galen, vii, 392; cf. xviii*., 47—50. 

171, I2. uvulae. Or., 4227; Galen, x, 1019; Digg., l, 13, 1 $ 3. 

171, 17. fractures. Martial, x, 56. 

171, 18. doctors. Soran., De muliebr. affect., c. 47, ed. Ermerins, 
p. 191, 15. 

171, 2I. regio. Or., 4230-32; CIL, vi, 9614-9617. Imperial 
obstetrices, ib., 8947-8949 ; others, 9720-9725. Cf. also Galen, 
xiv, p. 641. 

171, I9. diseases. Martial, xi, 71. 

I71, 25. omen. Soran., loc. cit., cc. 1 and 2. 

171, 28. lips. Galen, vii, 414; cf. Martial, xi, 7, II. 

171, 29. drug. Juv., 2, 141. 

I7I, 30. gout. Galen, xiii, 341. 

171, 33. territory. Plutarch, De frat. am., 15. 

171, 34. surgeon. Galen, x, 454 sqq. 

171, 37. Shoulder. Id., xviii*., pp. 346—348. 
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171, 40. eyelids. Id., v, 846 sqq. 

172, I2. bones. Martial, vi, 70, 6; xi, 84, 5. 

172, 3. Pompeii. Jahn, Ber. d. Sachs. Ges., 1861, 330. Marquardt, 
Prl.,ii?, 713, 8. Cf. the illustrations in the article on Chirurgie 
by Saglio (Daremberg and S., Dictionnaire des antiquités). 

172, 5. used. Seren. Sammon., 998. 

172, 4. mandragora. Pliny, H. N., xxxvi, 56; Dioscorid., i p. 
574; ii, p.99 Sq.; i, p.817. Cf. Kobert, Zustand der Arzne:- 
hunde vor 18 Jahrhunderten (1887), p.21 (narcotics),22(dilatation 
of the pupil). Mandragora contains atropine. Cf. Appendix xiii. 

172, 7. couching. Epictet., D. I., i, 25, 32: xal rl sapabotórep^» 
éorw 7) kevreiv Tiva Toy dpOarpdv tva [Óp ; 

172, 8. anagallis. Pliny, H. N., xxv, 144 and 150. Cf. A. Hirsch, 
Gesch. d. Augenheilkunde (Grafe and Gemisch, Hdb. d. Awgen- 
hetlkunde, vii), 261. Celsus undoubtedly describes in the opera- 
tion of suffusio the cataract depression (260 f.). -There is no 
trace in Galen, as has been supposed (280), of any knowledge of 
extraction. 

172, 14. reckoned. Galen, xviii», 258. 

172, 21. bleed. Id., xi, 299. 

172, 23. Xenophon. See vol. i, p. 68, 1. 21, p. 69, l. 6. 

I72,26. death. Digg. xxxiii, I, 10, § 1. 

172, 27, January. Mommsen, ad Digg., xix, 5, 26. 

172, 29. scab. Pliny, H. N., xxvi, 4. 

172, 31. second. Id. ib., xxix, 29. 

172, 33. wife. Galen, xiv, p. 647. 

172, 37. saw. Id., viii, 22, 4. 

172, 39. Dionysius. Id., xi, 357 Sqq. 

173, 2. projects. Pliny, H. N., xxix, 8, 9. 

173, 4. return. Jd. ib., 22. 

173, 8. Wright. G. O. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macau- 
lay, Tauchn. ed., iv, 58. Also under the Khalifs medical fees 
were very high. The monthly salary of the second oculist of 
the Khalif Harun Rashid amounted to 2,000 dirhems (francs), 
besides rations worth 20,000 dirhems a year. 

173, I5. 520,000. Wilmanns, 2486; Mommsen, Hermes, xiii, 120. 

173, 21. bouts. CIL, iii, 4315". (p. 1148). 

I73, 21. Pliny. Pliny, H. N., xxix, 2I. 

173, 24. death. . Id. ib. 

173, 27. restitution. Digg., 1, 13, 3 (Ulpian, lib. v, Opinioxwum). 

173, 31. desperation. Cod., x, 52, 9. 

173, 38. medicaments. Plinii quae fertur. medicina, ed. v, Rose, 
P. I. 

173, 39. counsel. Galen, xviib, 144-152. 

174, IO. overcome. Id., xvii*, 150. 

174, 25. pages. Id., x, 4. 

174, 28. whims. Id., xiii, 597. 

174, 37. prediction. Id., xvil>, 135—143. 

174, 39. patient. Id., xi, 10. 

175, I. beloved. Jd., xviii, 40; xiv, 631. 

175, 2. discover. Id., ix, 218. 

175, 7. diagnosis. Sprengel, G.d.A., ii, 169. 
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175, 9. course. Galen, xvii*, 148. 


175, I3. bleed. Id., xv, 313-310. 

175, I6. prize-fighters. Id., xviii, 692. 

125, I8. cases. Epictet., iii, ro, 15; M. Antonin., Comm., iv, 48. 
175,19. multitude. Plutarch, De adulat. et amico, 32, p. 70. 
175, 20. out. Cels., v, 26, 1. 

175, 22. hawkers. Galen, xiv, 305. 

175, 26. headaches. Epictet., ili, 23, 30. 


175, 29. handles. Lucian, Adv. indoct., 29. 

175, 30. S Epictet., ili, 23, 27. 

175, 32. Temple. Galen, De libr. propr., p. 363, K. xix, p. 21 sq., 
Id., De praenot. ad Epig., p. 455 sqq. ; cf. also ed. K., ii, pp. 
622 and 690 (on public dissections and demonstrations). 

176, 4. converted. Galen, xi, 186-194. 

176, 8. unanswerable. Id., xi, 331 sqq. 

176, 10. knowledge. Dio Chr., Or., xxxiii, p. 395, 31. 

176, 15. books. CIG, 3311 = Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 305. 

176, 15. support. CIG, 60607; see also vol. i, p. 69. 

176, 16. Heraclitus. See vol. i, p. 173, l. 16. 

176,23. Alps. Kobl, Alte und neue Zeit, p. 114 f. Frankfort 
acquired a dispensary 1343, Leipzig 1409, Berlin 1488, Dresden 
1490, Halle 1493, Bremen 1532. 

176, 29. dispensed. Hufeland’s autobiography in Góschen, Deutsche 
Klinik, 1863,no. 13 ff. (Deutsche Lehr- und Wanderjahre, 1874, 
il, 216). 

176, 32. swindlers. Cic., Cluent., 14, 40; Horace, Sat., i, 2, 1. 
Cato, ap. Gell., i, 15. 

176, 37. plasters. Pliny, H. N., xxxiv, 108. 

176, 41. towns. Galen, xiii, 571. 

177, I. experts. Id., xiv, 7. 

177, 6. unconscientious. Id., xii, 215. 

177, 11. able. Id., xiii, 570 sq. 

Mauretania. 


177, 20. 
177, 25. 
177, 26. 
177, 27. 
177, 29. 
177, 32. 
177, 34- 
177, 41. 


Id., xiv, 6 sqq. 

distribution. Id., xiv, 7 sqq.; xii, 220-238. 
Pergamus. Id., xii, 229. 

jet. In Dioscorid., v, 145, Tdyas. 

stones. Galen, xii, 202 (375). 

fisc. Marquardt, Pril., ii2, 781, 5 and 6. 
impure. Galen, xii, 216. 

centenarian. Id., xiii, 703 sq. 

eit, p. II5. 


178, 2. century. Kohl, Alte u. neue 

178, 7. pictures. The (574) coloured illustrations in the Dioscorides 
manuscripts are probably copies of coloured originals painted 
in Alexandria at the time of the Ptolemies ; F. Cohn, Jahvesber. 
d. Schles. Ges. f. vaterl. Cultur, 1881, 27 October. 

178, 14. senility. Pliny, H. N., xxv, 1-10; Teuffel, RLG‘, 283, 
2; Luxor. (Anthol., i, ed. Riesc, i, no. 369), De horto domini 
Oageis, ubi omnes plantae medicinales plantatac sunt. 

178, 29. cinnamon-tree. Marquardt, Pri., ii?, 781. 

178, 32. sent. Paus., x, 32, II. 

179, 5. failed. Scribon., Compos. medic. praef. 

179, 6. Africa. Jd. ib., 122. 

179, 18. belts. Id. ib., 163. 
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179, 18. use. Jd. ib., 171 sq. 

179, 21. vouch. Id. ib., 152. 

179, 22. Messalina. Jd. ib., 60. 

179, 23. friends. Jd. ib., peroratio. 

179, 27. stores. Galen, xiii, 861. 

179, 30. adders. Sprengel, ii, 8o. 

179, 32. centipedes. Dioscorid., Mat. med., ii, 36, 37. 

179, 38. prescribe. Cf. Teuffel, RLGt, 446, 6 (Placitae drugs), and 
Jerome, Adv. Jovinian., ii, 6, ed. Vallarsi, 1i, 337s. (where many 
drugs of this sort are mentioned and also the diseases they were 

- supposed to cure). 

180, 3. donkeys. Galen, xii, 248-250, 290 sqq. 

180, 9. die. Id., xii, 251 sq. 

180, 19. poisons. Id., xi, 336-338. 

180, 24. well-hated. Id., xiv, 32 and 216. 

180, 28. Augustus. Scribon., 177 sqq. 

180, 32. unworthy. Galen, xii, 445 sqq. 

180, 34. dearest. Pliny, H. N., xxix, 24 and 28. 

181, 4. plutocrats. Galen, xiii, 636-638, 954. 

181, 5. expensive. Seren. Sammonic., 523-526. 

181, 10. puzzle. Galen, xii, 423 sq. 

181, 13. Galen. Id., xii, 772; cf. Kühn, Ind. s. Paccius; Martial, 
xiv, 78. 

181, 18. libraries. Scribon. Larg., c. 23, 97. Buecheler (Rhein. Mus., 
xxxvii, 328) believes the edict of Claudius, nihil aeque facere 
ad viperae morsum quam taxi arboris sucum (Sueton., c. 16) 
to be based on Scribon. c. 168, of which only the heading ‘ ad 
viperae morsum proprie ' is preserved. 

181, 20. Marcellus. Anthol. Pal., T. iii, p. 273; d. Ixxix (ed. 
Jacobs, iv, 239). 

181, 25. instantaneous. Galen, xii, 749. 

I81, 27. blinded. Id., xii, 768. Cf. Grotefend, Stempel d. y. Augen- 
árzte, p. 68. 

181, 28. chin. Galen, xii, 839; cf. Pliny, H. N., xxvi, 3. 

181, 30. cure. Galen, xiii, 1019. 

181, 33. nerves. Id., xiii, 1027. 

I8I, 37. colour. S. Kuhn, Ind. 

181, 39. bursts. Galen, vii, 549. 

182, 5. dissolving. Marquardt, op. cit, 780, 3. Grotefend, op. 
cil., and supplement in Jahrbb. d. Alterthumsfr. im Rheinl., 
1867, P. 220 ; Zangemeister i in Hermes, ii, 313 ft. Schuermann, 
Rev. arch., 1867, 75 Ss. ; Roulez, ib., 180 ss. : Longpérier, ib., 
1869, 61 ss. ; Robert, 1870, 348 ; Bal, 1868, pp. 104-108, cf. 
p. 176; Mommsen, Eph. epigr., ii, p. 450; Huebner, ib., iii, 
147 ; Jos. Klein, Stempel v. róm. A ugenárzten, in Jahrbb. d. 
Alterthumsfr. im Rheinl., 1875, pp. 93—136 (where 128 are enu- 
merated); 1876, p. 200 f. (another). Dr. E. Bertheraud, 
Recherches des cachets des oculistes Romains dans le Nord de 
l'Afrique (Alger, 1876), counts 131 (one found in the ruins of 
Lambessa, p. 5). Desjardins, Comptes rendus, viii (1880), p 
481, mentions 1 59. Keller, Ein neuer rom. Mie ais HEURE 
in Rheinland. Jahrbb., 1881, pp. 140-150 (the first with a Greek 
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Héron de Villefosse et Thédenat, Cachets d'ocu- 


listes romains (T. i, 1882) contains 18 new stamps, 17 of them 


certainly found in France. 
Oculistenstempel, in Bonner Jahrbb., 


Zangemeister, Zwei neuerdings gef. 
Ixxvi (1883), p. 224 f. Cf. 


Fróhner, Krit. Analekten, 93 (Philol. Supplementbd., v, pp. 87- 


89). 


S. Reinach, Liste des coulistes Romains, in Rev. archéol., 


1888, p. 254 ss. 


182, 8. 


182, 8. prisoning. Liban., ed. Reiske, iv, p. 908 : 


spoon. Martial, ix, 96. 


Kowds réwos kar 


larpov $appuakéws, 
182, 8. adultery. Pliny, H. N., xxix, 20. 


182, 9. husband, Martial, vi, 3r. 

182, 10. extortion. Galen, xiv, 660. 

182, I2. fights. Jd., viii, 357 and 495. 

182, 13. Apollo. Id., vii, 419. 

182, I6. profits. Id., xiv, 621. 

182, 15. murder. Id., xiv, 602; cf. 623 sq., 625, 660, and xix, 15. 

182, 20. tripod. Id., xvi, 456 sq. 

182, 22. training. Galen very often repeats this reproach, e.g. i, 
53 Sqq. 

182, 29. monument. CIG, 6007. 

182, 30. method. Marquardt, Prl., ii?, 779, 7. Cf. CIA, iii, 779. 

182, 2 IDIBUS Pliny, H. N., xxix, 10; cf. Seneca, Epp., 53 
and 83. 

182, 39. methodists. Galen, ix, 57 : X, 909 Sqq.; xvii*, 274. 

182, 40. Valens. Cf. vol. i, p. 69. 

183, 27. high. Pliny, H. N., xxvi, I2 sqq. ; K. Sprengel, op. cit., 


il, 


(Lyon), Bull. d. I., 


185, 32. 
183, 35. 


5 ff. One M. 


Apronius Eutropus medicus Asclepiadius 
1864, p. 67. 
Pliny, H. N., vii, 124; xxv, 6. 


Id. ib., xxix, I-II. 


ladder. 
provide. 


183, 37. faith. Cf. the two small bronze tablets with receipts, 


Wilmanns, E. I., 


2753 S. 


184, I. dumb. Pliny, H. N., xxi; cf. xxxvii, 50. 


184, 4. begotten. 


Ib., xxiv, I-5. 


184, 8. Turkey. R. Kobert, Ueber den Zustand der Arzneikunde 
vor 18 Jahrhunderten (1887), p. 75. 

184, 6. remedies. Jd. ib., pp. 16-18. 

184, 12. death. Dioscorid., Mat. m., iv, 149 (ed. K., 

184, 16. pangless. Id. ib., v, 159 sq. (i, 818K ). 

184, 234 converted. Róper, in Marquardt, Hdb. d. R. A.,iv!,n. 741 
and 751. 


i, 632). 


184, 29. 
184, 3I. 
184, 31. 
184, 32. 


184, 33. 


other. 


Galen, ix, 934 sq. 
effects. 


Digg., 1, 13, 1 § 3. 
ancient. SIRE, 13, 319. 
Jews. Joseph. 4. J., viii, 2, 5. 


astrology. Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 928; cf. also Pliny, 


H. N., xxix, 9, and the pseudo-Galenian Prognostica de decub. 


ex math. scient., 
184, 35. 
184, 37. 


Galen, ed. i xix, 529. 
doctors. Juv., 4, 553 Sq 
ninety-three. Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 592 = CIG, 5821. 


185, 9. unknown. Galen, ix, 910-913. 
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185, 13. penalties. Marquardt, SéV, iii?, 92-94. On the persecu- 
tion of astrologers in Byzantium under Justinian see Procop., 
H. arc., c. 11. 

185, 17. astrologers. Alex. Sever., c. 44. 

185, 22. broke. Auson., Parent., 4, 17-21. 

185, 25. turned. Augustine, Conf., iv, 3, 5. 

185, 29. purge. Firmic. Matern., De miathesi, iv, pracf. 

185, 32. men. Id. ib., iii, 8, 9. 

185, 35. paid. Suid., s. BAáxa and Casaubon, ed. Sueton., Caligula 
c. 40; Marquardt, StV, 112, 200, 5. Sacerdos d[ei] s(ancti 


i(nvicti] M(ithrae] s[tudiosus] astrologiae (Mediolani) in Orelli, 
1202 = CIL, v, 2, 5893. 


185, 37. Egyptians. Juv., 3, 41 ; Ammian., xxii, I6, 18s. 

185, 37. Emperors. Cf. vol. i, p. 69. 

186, 7. suicide. Tac., A.. xvi, I4. 

186, I4. horoscopes. ' Artemidor., Onirocr., ii, 69. But he wrote 
not only olwvocxomixd but also xetpooxomexd ; Suid., s.v. 

186, 16. holy. Quintilian, Declam., 4, 16 (sacrae artis antistites). 

186, 18. price. Cf. Horace, i, 6, 141; Juv., 6, 5838. 

186, 20. Columella. Colum., xi, 2, 31. 

186, 21. farmer. Marquardt, Hdb. d. R. A., iv}, n. 69r. 

186, 22. merchant. Petron., Sat., c. 76. 

186, 25. suited. Apulei., Apol., 553; Lucian, Dial. mort., 11, 1. 

186, 25. rich. Galen, xiv, 604. 

186, 30. denarii. Apul., Met., ii, 28 sq. 

186, 37. fortune. Petron., c. 77. 

I86, 40. 354 A.D. Teuffel, RLG*, 406, 1-8. 

188, 4. knowledge. IT irmic. Matern., De mathest, ii, 33; cf. viii, 
praef. 

188, 15. Tarpeian. Id., v, praef. 

188, 22. occupation. Colum., i, praef., 1. 

188, 24. per cent. Id., iii, 3; Rodbertus, Z. Gesch. d. agrariscken 


Entwicklung Roms, 


in Hildebrand's Jahrbb. f. Nationalókon. 


ii (1864), 208—228. Cf. also vol. i, p. 2 of this work. 


188, 25. land. Dio, li, 21; 
188, 29. 
188, 30. 
d. Arch. Inst. Rom. Abth., 
188, 36. 
saltus Buruntianus, 


Sueton., Aug., c. 41. 
paid. Rodbertus, of. cit., p. 213; Pliny, H. N., xvii, 8. 
Ostia. Barnabei, Libello dt Geminio Eutichete, in Mith. 
ii (1887), p. 203 ff. 
prosperity. Mommsen, Das Decret des Commodus für den 
in Hermes, xv (1830), p. 408 f. The 


coloni in the inscriptions mentioned are all lease-holders. 


188, 39. 


small. The whole paragraph is taken (mostly verbally) 


from Mommsen, Die ital. Bodentheilung und die Alimentartafeln, 
in Hermes, xix (1884), 393-416. 
189, 1. provinces. H. N., xviii, 35. 


189, 6. value. 
I89, 13. 


I89, 21. 


Marquardt, StV, ii?, 145. 
valued. Columella, iii, 3, 8. 
million. In all these statements it is presupposed that all 


the proprietors had not only mortgaged parts of their landed 
property, but all of it. Sale of an estate for 70,000 S. is mentioned 
in CIL, xiv, 3471. 


189, 30. 


show. Marquardt, Pri., 112, 445. Cf. vol. i, 160 f. 
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189, 37. sea. Marquardt, Pyl., ii?, 404 ff. 

189, 41. needs. Manilius, Astron., iv, 162 sqq. 

190, 23. Statue. CIL, xiv, 2852. 

I90, 45. Umbria. CIL, xiv, 12: 

notus in urbe sacra, notus quoque finibus illis, 

quos Umber suicare solet, quos Tuscus arator, 
According to this in both districts at that time corn-growing 
was certainly important. 

190, 9. detail. Vol. i, p. 299 ff. 

190, 13. priests. What follows is taken from Mommsen, StR, i*, 
332—371 and his paper, De apparatoribus magist. Roman.,in N. 
Rh. Mus., 1848, vi, 1-57. 

190, 23. wished. Petron., c. 71. 

190, 25. paid. The salaries of the apparitores in the lex Coloniae 
Genetivae (Ephem. epigr., iii, 91 s.) are: scribae ii virorum 1200 
HS, scribae aedilium 800, accensi 700, lictores 600, viatores 
400, librarii 300, haruspices II virorum 500 (aedilium 300), 
praecones 300, tibicines 300. l 

190, 26. scribae. On the signification of scriba see Mommsen, 
StRE, i*, pp. 346, 1. 

190, 33. law. Ibid., 352, 5. 

190, 39. knights. See vol. i, p. 141. 

I9I, 3. covered. Vitruv., vii, 9, 2. 

191, 9. boats. Gruter, 391, I. 

I9I, I7. statues. CIL, ii, 4536—4548. 

I9r, 28. debtors. Manilius, v, 315-322. 

191, 35. Praetorian. Mommsen, Die róm. Gardetruppen, in Hermes, 
xvi, 643 ff. Marquardt, StV, 112, 475 ff. 

I9I, 36. cohorts. Ib. id., 475 ff. ; cf. Mommsen, StR, ii*, 1067, 4. 

192, 5. used. Marquardt, StV, ii?, 141 ff. 

192, 8. pension. Ibid., 564 ff. 

192, II. rack. Digg., xlix, 16, 3, 1; 18, 3 etc. ; Hartmann, De 
exilio, p. 58, 5. 

192, 13. excesses. Juv., Sat., 16, 7-34. 

192, I8. violence. Herodian., ii, 4. 

192, 20. voluntarily. Mommsen, Conscriptionsordnung, in Hermes, 
xix, 58. 

192, 23. 37. Tac., Hist, iv, 4: quia plerumque inopes ac vagi 
sponte militiam sumant. 

192, 23. 42. Marquardt, op. cit., 542, 6. 

192, 24. frontiers. Id. ib., p. 560 ff. A proof of the celibacy of 
the soldiers is given also in Liban., ed. R., i, 184, 20, where he 
says that in the good old times the soldiers oó« éyáuovy, dX’ 
Üvws pndd Sefowvra yduwy eÜpyro; apparently this means per- 
mission to keep concubines. 

192, 26. rob. Philo, in Flacc., i, p. 518 M. Avillius Flaccus kept 
the soldiers in Egypt at first in good discipline, also rots 9ryepóras 
fva uh ras peclopopias TOv. oTparwruw daipotievor wads Xgoreías kal 
dprayads avrovs dAeí duct. 

192, 30. familiar. Quintilian xi, r, 86. 

193, I. executed. Apulei., Metam., ix, p. 205 sqq. 
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193, 4. privates. Oscar Bohn, Ueber die Heimath der  Prátorianer 
(1883), p. 9 f. 

193, 8. Cohorts. Dosith., Adrian. sent., $ 2. 

193, I4. City. Bohn, pp. 5 and 10,9; Mommsen, StR, iii, I, 442 
and 451. 

193, 14. garrison. Mommsen, Conscriptionsordnung, in Hermes, xix, 


58, 2. 

193, 17. Italy. Tac., A., iv, 5; cf. Hist., i, 84. 

193, 28. fire. Mommsen, Edict des Claudius, in Hermes, iv, 118. 
(The doubts there expressed on xal r$s 'Ignplas in Dio, Ixxiv, 
2 were afterwards withdrawn by Mommsen, Hermes, xix, 52, 
2). Cf. Bohn, p. 4 f.; Mommsen, Hermes, xix, 53. 

193, 35. men. Latercula militum praetor., CIL, vi, 2375-2403. 
Cf. Eph. epigr., vi, n. 887 ; Bull. com. d. R.,iv, 76; v, 77. Laterc. 
cohort. urb., CIL, vi, 2404 sq.; cf. 2384 and 3884; Bohn, p. 
7 f. 

193, 40. Syrians. Mommsen, of. cit., p. 53 f. 

94, I. polished. Henzen, Monumenti di pretoriani (second half 
of the third century) in AdI, 1864, p. 19 sqq.; cf. esp. p. 25. 

194, 5. legion. Henzen, 6686 = CIL, v, I1, 923. Marquardt, 
StV, 113, 479, I. 

194, 7. bandits. Dio, lxxiv, 2. 

194, 8. caliga. Militare in caliga, CIL, vi, 2440; Inscr. de l’Alg., 
544; 7 leg. iii Aug. qui et caligatus stip. xiiii m[eruit]. 

194, 9. centurion. Marquardt, StV, ii?, 376. 

194, 9. position. P. Ann. Flori fr., in Jahn, ed. Flor., p. xliv. 

194, I4. year. Juv., 14, 194 (ut locupletem aquilam tibi sexagesi- 
mus annus adferat ; cf. Marquardt, 354, 1). Revolts of Moors 
and Britons under Hadrian, see Hadrian, c. 5. and 12. On 
the inscription of Bulla regia (CIL, viii, 10,579) ; p.p. praeroga- 
tivo tempore factus (a) d. Hadriano, cf. the note by Mommsen. 

194,17. fair. J. Karbe, De centurionibus Rom. quaestiones epigr. 
(Halis, 1880), pp. 1-8. Marquardt, StV, ii?, 376 f. ; CIL, xiv, 
349 (Ostia): . . . p[rimi]pfilaris] f(ilio] p[rimi]p[ilaris] nfe- 
poti]. Itis at least doubtful whether the primipilares received 

. the sum of 600,000 S: (Sueton., Gai., 44; Karbe, p. 8, 15. Of 
their privileges we only know one that they received from 
Hadrian, ' vacatio a tutela ’ (Karbe, ib.). 

194, 18. knights. J. Schmidt, Die Rangklasse der Primipilavren 
(Hermes, xxi. 1886, p. 90 ff.), is not successful in his attempt to 
prove that it always happened from the time of Augustus. 

194, 18. sons. Karbe, pp. 10-12. 

194, I9. tone. Cf. e.g. Horace, S., i, 6, 72; Persius, 5, 189; 3, 77. 

I94, 22. Decurio. Appian., B. civ., v, 128. Madvig, Verf. und 
Verw., ii, 12. 

194, 24. patrons. Karbe, pp. 12-14. 

194, 26. trustworthy. Id., p. 15. Cf. Did. Jul, c. 5: Nigrum 
misso primipilario occidi praeceperat. 

194, 35. militiis. Marquardt, SiV, ii3, 378-380; Mommsen, StR, 
iii, 543 ff. 

194, 40. procuratorship. Marquardt, op. cit., 379. 

195, I. encouraged. Mommsen, op. cit., 547. 
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195, 3. appointed. Mommsen, StR, iii, 547, 4. Marquardt, 458 f. 

195, 8. veterans. Mommsen, 547, 5. 

195, 14. ways. For numerous examples see the German original, 
ed. 6, 1888, i, 378 f. 

195, 2I. banished. Tac., Hist., i, 4. 

195, 36. live. Horace, Epp., i, 7, 46 sqq. 

195, 39. tradition. Marquardt, Pri. i2, 204 ff. 

196, 4. chairs. Juv., 7, 144 sqq. In the epitaph of a certain 
Manlia T. 1l. Gnome (CIL, vi’, 21,975) are the words: clientes 
habui multos. 

196, 4. imputation. Marquardt, op. cit. 

196, 6. disposal. Manil, v, 61 sqq. 

196, 8. food. On this and on the signification of sportula cf. 
Appendix xiv. 

196, I2. Cottae. Aurelius Cotta, Tac., A., xiii, 34 ? 

196, 12. times. Martial, xii, 36, 8; iv, 40, 1; Juv., 5, 108-113 
(modici amici, as often, clients). 

196, 16. clients. Colum., praef. lib., i, 9 and 12. 

196, 19. valued. Juv., 5, 12-18. 

196, 20. cloak. Pers., I, 54. 

196, 21. sometimes. Martial, x, II, 6. 

196, 22. land. Juv., 9, 59. 

196, 25. property. Cf. vol. iii, p. 61, also vol. i, pp. 160 and 161. 

196, 28. Lupus. Martial, v, 56; x, 48, 6. 

196, 31. must. Id., xi, 18. 

196, 34. conducting. Columella, praef. lib., i, r2 (the words ' qui 
vectigalis esse non possit’ Gesner recognized to be a gloss). 
The ‘cotidianum tributum’ is the ' meritoria salutatio ' 
(Seneca, Brev., v, 14, 6). 

196, 35. lodgings. Digg., vii, 8, 2 $1, 3; ix, 3, 5 8 r. Also con- 
tubernium (cf. Gierig, Plin. Epp., ii, p. 545 sqq., de contuber- 
niis Romanorum) implies sometimes a real client-relation- 
ship. 

196, 32 expected Martial, ii, 32; x, 18. 

196, 39. Clients. Tac., A., xvi, 22. 

197, I. pale. Martial, iii, 38, 1r. 

197, 3. toga. Id., x, 18. 

197, 4. paid. Id., x, 75, II. 

197, 5. barely. Id., iii, 30; Juv.. t, 119 sqq. 

197, 9. atrium. Seneca, Epp., 22, 7. 

197, 13. call. Martial, x, 70, 5. A number of passages in Casaubon 
on Sueton., Aug., c. 53. 

197, 14. digestion. Stat., Silv., iv, 9, 48. 

197, IB. orbit. Juv., 5, 19. 

I97, 20. sleep. Martial, x, 74. 

197, 22. repose. Id., iii, 4 ; xii, 68; xiv, 125. 

197, 28. worn. Id., ix, 100; x, 96, II; xii, 18, 5. 

197, 32. school. Id., xii, 57, 4 ; cf. Juv., 7, 225; Martial, xiv, 223. 

197, 32. home. Pliny., Epp., iii, 12. 

197, 33. snow. Martial, iii, 36; x, 82; xii, 26; Juv., 5, 76. 

197, 33. deterred. Seneca, Beneff., iv, 39, 3 (Kölle) Rom. im Jahre 
1833, p. 197: ' As soon as the snow lies, lawcourts and schools 
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are closed. When it rains fairly heavily no hawkers or beggars 
are to be heard '. 

197, 34. dirty. Juv., 3, 247. 

I97, 35. distances. Martial, i, 108; v, 22. 

197, 38. waggons. Id., v, 22, 7; Juv, 3, 243 sqq. 

197, 40. gout. Martial, vii, 39. 

198, 3. didus PE ii, 18, 5; lii, 46; x, IO, 7. 

198, 4. visits. Id., IOO, 3. 

198, 6. Titus. Id., iii, 36. 

198, 7. elbow. Id., iii, 46; Cic., In Pisonem, 122. 

198, 9. chariot. Hor., Epp., i, 7, 75. 

198, 11. signal. Martial, X, IO. 

198, 14. scullions. Id., vi, 48; xi, 24. Persons who were not 
clients were of course also hired for this purpose : Quintilian, 
xi, 3, 131 ; Pliny, Epp., ii, 14, 4; Juv., 13, 29-31. 

198, 18. two people. Seneca, De ira, iii, 8, 6. 

198, 25. relegation. Tac., A., xiii, 19-21. 

198, 26. elections. CIL, vi, 822, 933, IOII, IOIÓ, 593. 

198, 27. atrium. Pliny, H. N., xxxiv, 17. 

198, 34. porter. Columella, praef. lib. i, 9. 

198, 37. out. Martial, v, 22. 

198, 40. clients. Juv., iii, 184-189. 

198, 41. inside. Seneca, Beneff., vi, 34, I 

199, I. frown. Seneca, Ad Serenum, 14, 1 

199, 4. return. Juv., loc. cit. 

199, 6. answer. Seneca, Brev. vit., 14, 4. 

I99, 9. name. Petron., c. 44. 

199, II. king. Mommsen thinks that the ' ordo regalium ', who 
dedicated a statue at Formiae to a ' patronus coloniae ' (CIL, 
x, 6094), was perhaps a collegium clientum, quale est Aeser- 
ninum cultorum statuarum et clipeorum L. Abulli Dextri (ix, 
2654). Quod si quis cum hoc ordine mirum illum collegii 
ministrum interregem hominem libertinum (6071) componet, 
fortasse non errabit (?). 

199, 12. reward. Martial, ii, 68; cf. i, r12; vi, 88; ix, 92. On 

. theother uses of the address Domine at this time cf. Appendix xv. 

I99, I3. presence. Martial, x, I4, 9. 

199, I4. change. Id., iii, 36. 

199, 15. enraged. Id., iii, 37- 

199, 16. generosity. Id., xii, 13. 

I99, 17. client. Juv., 3, 125. 

I99, 18. burdensomely. Martial, xii, praef. init. 

199, 19. expect. Id., ii, 55. 

199, 26. evident. Cf. also Sueton., Caes., c. 48; Pliny, H. N., p. 
xiv, g1; Musonius in Stob., Florii., i, 298, 13, ed. Meinecke : 
Ò uh véuwv laa. rois ovvecblovoiw. Petron., c. 31 : vinum dominieum 
ministratoris tia est. 

199, 34. himself. iny, Epp., ìi, 6. 

199, 40. obscuring. Martial, i, 20; iii, 60; iv, 85; vi, II; X, 49. 

200, 2. love. Seneca, Epp., 9, 6 

200, 17. guests. Juv., 5. 

200, 21. laughter. Cic., In Pisonem, 104-115. 
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200, 32. 


Notes 401 


hands. Epictet., Diss., iv, 4, 37; Man., 25, 2; 33, 13; 


Diss., iii, 24, 39. 
201, I. freedman. Fronto, Epp. ad L. Ver. Aug., (ed. Nieb.), 6, 2. 
201, 2. Galen. Galen, vi, 758. 


201, 6. haste. 


Lucian, Nigrin., 21 sq 


q. 
201, 8. favourers. Tertullian, Patient., c. 16; Apolog., c. 38, 


201, 29. 
201, 32. 
201, 34. 
201, 38. 
20I, 4I. 
202, IO. 
202, 12. 
202, 13. 
202, 13. 
202, I4. 
02, 15. 
202, 16. 
202, 18. 
202, 21. 
202, 23. 

the 
202, 27. 
202, 28. 
202, 32. 


22 ; 


Juvenal. Juv., 5, 130. 

throne. Sueton.; Claudius, c. 25. 

through. Lucian, Pro lapsu in salutando, 16. 
Agrippina. Tac., A., xiii, 2I. 

Soranus. Id., xvi, 32. 
crowds. Seneca, Brev. vit., 
waited. Horace, Epp., i, 5, 31. 

refusal. Seneca, Brev. vit., 14, 4. 
requests. Martial, i, 49, 33 and iv, 88, 4. 
secrets. Martial, vii, 62, 4. 
freedmen. Juv., 5, 25 sqq. 
birthday. Marquardt, Prl., 
angling. Martial, v, 18. 
gold. Martial, v, 19, 14. 
fame. Lucian, Cronosolon, IS sq. The wrévyres throughout 
work are all clients. 

commission. Lucian, ib. 

pounds. Martial, vii, 53. 

treatment. Lucian, Cronosolon, 17 sq.; Epp. Saturn., 1, 
4, 38. 


2, 4. 


i2, 250, 6. 


203, 2. Caesar. Sueton., Caesar, c, 42. 
203, 3. freedmen. Mommsen, L. col. Genetivae, in Eph. ep., ii, 133. 
203, 4. Corinth. Strabo, viii, 6, 23. 


203, IO. 
203, I3. 
203, 16. 
203, I9. 
203, 20. 


scum. Lucan, vii, 405. 

Orontes. Juv., 3, 58 sqq. 

Pontus. Athen.., i, 36. 

Jews. Joseph., A. J., xvii, 11, r. 

Sardinia. Tac., A., ii, 85; Sueton., Tiber., c. 36, mentions 


Jews only. Joseph., A. Ts xviii, 3, 5. 


203, 24. 

203, 27. 

203, 32. 
C 


203, 34. 
203, 38. 


decline. Tac., A., iv, 27. 
sorts. Dio, lvi, 33. 
ingratiated. Martial, vii, 64; Pliny, H. N., xxxiv, 11. 


f. vol. i, p. 145 (Ctesippus, etc.). 


shameful. 


Dionys. Halicarn., 
brought. 


juv., I, 104 106; 


lv, 24. 


2, 58. Cf. vol. i, p. 145 


(Philostorgos). 


204, I5. 
204, I9. 
204, 20. 
204, 22. 


204, 27. 


philosopher. Petron., c. 76; cf. 29 and 71. 

million. Petron,, c. 38. 

talents. Plutarch, Pompei., c. 2. 

slaves. Martial, iii, 31 ; cf. iii, 93, 22; iv, 5, IO. 
properties. Seneca, Epp., 27, 5. Libertinae opes, Martial, 


v, I3, O. 


204, 29. 
204, 30. 
204, 32. 


204, 37. 


R.L.M. 


mine. Tertullian, Apol., c. 6. 

waterfalls. Seneca, Epp., 86, 7. 

dowries. Id., Q. N., i, 17, 10. 

marks. Martial, vi, 64, 26 ; x, 56, 6. Scribon. Larg., 231. 


DD 
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-204, 40. Theatre. Martial, ii, 29. 

205, 8. silence. Id., ii, 16, 19, 42, 58, 81; iii, 29, 82; iv, 77; v, 

5 779; vi, 91; xi, er Lii 37, 54, 85, 92 ; xii, 54. 

205, 9. bread. Id., 

205, I4. descent. Ct. vob i, pp. 108 (last line) and 109. 

205, 14. families. Hirschfeld, VG, 301. In the survey of the 
families of the equestrian nobility (contained in Hirschfeld's 
list of the magistrates from Augustus to Diocletian) the im- 
perial family names are very frequent, so that the descent of 
a large part of these families from imperial freedmen is very 
probable. 

205, 20. outdo. Cic., Pro Quinct., 8, 31. 

205, 40. refuge. Juv., 8, 231-275. 

206, 1. sport. Id., 11, 162—176. 

206, 2. cobbler. Jd., 8, 181 sq. 

206, 7. Hermes. Id., 8, 39-55. 

206, 8. sense. Id., 8, 73: Rarus enim ferme sensus communis in 
illa Fortuna. | 


IV. ROMAN SOCIETY. 


207, 6. prominent. Horace, Sat., i, 6, 93 sqq. 

207, I4. sound. Seneca, Beneff., vi, 34, 4 

207, I5. shoes. Juv., 3, 417 Sqq.; 5, 137. 

207, 16, cause. Seneca, Ad Marciam, 10, 1; Epp., 84,12; Beneff., 
vi, 34, 4. 

207, I9. clients. Seneca, Beneff., vi, 28, 5. Cf. Juv., 3, 239; 
Martial, ix, 22, 9; xiv, 129. 

207, 21. consul. Pliny, Paneg., 61. Cf. Mommsen, StR, i’, 376, 
I. Consuls and praetors as salutatoves, see Juv., 3, 126; 
Martial, x, 10; ct. Stat., Silv., i, 2, 232. 

207, 26. patron. Lucian, De mercede cond., c. tro. 

207, 29. table. Id., Nigrin., 24; Piscator, 34. 

207, 30. consulate. Martial, xii, 26; Epictet., Diss., iv, IO, 20. 

208, 1. tribunate. Juv., 7, 90 sqq. 

208, 2. flies. Plutarch, ‘loc. cit, Cf. also Martial, ix, 92, 5. 

208, 9. whipping. Seneca, Ad Seren., 14, 2; cí. also De ira, iii, 


2. 
208, 10. shut. Epictet., Man., 33, 13. 
208, 13. capacious. Vitruv., vii, 5, I. 
208, 17. fall. Dio, lviii, 5; cf. Becker, H.d.R.A., ii, 2, 124, n. 28r. 
208, 18. portraits. Martial, i, 55, 5; ii, 90, 5. 
208, 22. bribed. Seneca, Ad Seren., 14, 1; Epictet., Diss., i, 30, 7. 
208, 23. lists. Seneca, Beneff., vi, 33, 4. 
208, 23. memorist. Pliny, H. N., xxix, 19: aliena memoria salu- 


208, 25. doors. Seneca, Beneff., vi, 33, 4; 34, I. 

208, 27. levee. Pliny, H. N., xv, 38: mala Mulviana jam et 
virorum salutatoriis cubilibus inclusa, simulacris noctium con- 
sciis imposita. 

208, 30. secured. Dio, Ixxvi, 5. 

208, 33. seen. Id. lviii, 5. 
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208, 34. porters. Tac., A., vi, 8 and iv, 74. 

208, 36. friends. Plutarch, De amicor. multit., 5. 

208, 38. morning-receptions. Tac., A., xiv, 56. 

208, 39. eminent. Jd., Dial. de oratt., 6. 

208, 40. wave. Virgil, G., ii, 461. 

209, 8. receive. Jerome, Epp., 43, 2. 

209, 9. Symmachus. Symmachus, Epp., viii, 41. 

209, 13. bribe. S. Orientius, Commonitor. lib. 1$ de ebrietate (Gal- 
landi, x, p. 19r). 

209, I6. inexpensive. Sidon. Apoll, Epp., i, 9. 

209, 18. humble. Paulin. Petrocord., Eucharistic., 436: nec 
pompa minor polleret honoris Instructa obsequiis et turbis 
fulta clientum. 

209, 21. morning. Sucton., Aug., c. 77: si vel officii vel sacri 
causa maturius evigilandum essct. Cf. Marquardt, Prl., i 
125, 8; Casaubon on Sueton., Aug., 53, who erroneously as- 
sumes that the officia were partly held at night. One had to 
get up by night to be there in time. So also Symmach., Epp., 
i, 23: certe antelucano somno indulseris, ut detur aliquod 
tempus officiis. 

209, 26. avoid. Sueton., Claud., 2. 

209, 28. daybrcak. Stat., Silv., 1 2, 229; cf. Juv., 2, 132. 

209, 29. celebrated. Festus, p. 343 M. 

209, 30. digestion. Seneca, Beneff., iv, 39, 3; cf. Stat., iv, 9, 48. 

209, 35. mentioned. Becker, Hdb. d. R. A., ii, 2, 124. Cf. Momm- 
sen, StR, i3, 616, 3. 

209, 35. dignitaries. E.g. Pliny, Epp., i, 5, II. 

209, 36. praetors. Hadrian, c. 9. 

209, 40. functions. Pliny, Epb., ii, r, 8. 

209, 41. Pliny. Id. ib., iv, 17, 6 

210, 4. considered. Id. ib., viii, 37. 

210, 6. tribune. Martial, iv, 78. 

210, 9. retinue. Ammian., xxvi, I, I. 

210, 10. funerals. Seneca, T*anq. an., 14, 4. 

210, 18. banquet. Plutarch, De amicor. multit., 6. 

210, 27. compose. Martial, x, 70. 

210, 34. Rome. Pliny, Epp., i, 9. 

210, 36. assessors. Epictet, Man., 25, 1 ; Pliny, Epp., i, 20, 12; 
xi, 6, 1; cf. Juv., 3, 162. 

2II, 1. legacy. Pliny, Epp., ii, 20, 10. 

211, 3. received. Seneca, Beneff., iii, 15, 3. 

211, 3. wills. Digg., xxix, 3, 4-7. 

21I, 4. manumissions. Martial, ix, 87. 

211, 5. ranged. Juv., 3, 82: me prior ille Signabit fultusve toro 
meliore recumbet ? Cf. Sueton., Tiber., c. 76. In the in- 
scription CIG, 1732b (decision in a boundary dispute of the 
Daulians in Phocis, II8 A.D.) the participators in the proceed- 
ings signed as follows : , Illapgcar* Kotppws AbróBovAos xéxpixa 
kal Thv mpwrny doppayicoa. N ixjpopos Avrouhðovs xéxptxa. ‘Ayaclas 
Teluwvos xéxpixa. II. ADuos. Aapózevos éogpdyica rerápryy. — Eloías 
wéumrny etc. Cf. testamentum Porcelli (Petron., ed. Buechler, 
p. 232,16-18). Onthenumbersevenof the witnesses (for wille, 
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private declarations of public consequence such as weddings and 
divorces, copies of public documents etc.), see Bruns, Die 
sieben Zeugen d. Rom. Rechts, Comment. Mommsen., p. 489 ss. 


211, 6. étiquette. 


Marquardt, Prl., i3, 303-308. 


211, 7. Seneca. Seneca, Ad Seren., 10, 2; De ira, iii, 37, 4. 
211, 9. Ages. Marquardt, Prl., i2, 308, I. 


2II, IO. 
2II, II. 
2II, II. 
21I, 13. 
2II, 14. 
211, 15. 
211, 16. 
211, I9. 
21I, 22. 
211, 27. 
211, 34. 


congratulations. Ibid., p. 250, 5. 

visits. Horace, Epp., ii, 2, 65-70; Sat., i, 9, 17. 
condolences. Pliny, Epp., iv, 2, 4. 
official. Epictet., Diss., i, 19, 24. 
governor. Sueton., Caes., 71. 
assessorship. Seneca, Trang. an., 12, 4. 
weeks. Id., Brev. vit., 77; cf. Epp., 8, 6. 
fires. Juv., 3, 9. 

forum. Cic., Pro Murena, 33, 69. 
established. Cf. Appendix xiv. 

fruitlessly. Martial, x, 58, 7. 


212, I. Congratulating. Manil., v, 6r. 


212, 4. bore. 


Phaedr., Fab., ii, 5. 


212, 17. da capo. Seneca, Trang. an., 12. 

212, I9. kisses. Martial, viii, 44. 

212, 24. excuse. Id., iv, 78; cf. vol. i, p. 210. 

212, 30. breaks. Galen, Meth. med., i, r, ed. K., x, 3. 


212, 37. 
212, 39. 


sq 


aim. Horace, Sat., ii, 5, 8; cf. i, r, 62. 


emigrated. For ‘ Martial’ read ‘ Juvenal’. Juv., 3, 162 


213, 4. virtues. Pliny, H. N., xiv, 5. 


213, 6. supreme. 
213, 7. ideals. 


213, 14. 


Juv., 1, 112. 
Galen, x, 2 and 172. 


Pliny. Pliny, H. N., xxix, 20. Cf. Cic., Cluent., 14; 


Lucian, Dial. mort., 7. Cf. vol. i, p. 182. 


213, 25. 
213, 26. 


213, 3I. 


advantage. Tac., A., iii, 25. 
calm. Cf. Marquardt, Pri., i?, 73 f. 
Haterius. Seneca, Beneff., vi, 38, 3. 


213, 40. presents. Martial, iv, 56; Horace, Sat., ii, 5, 12; Epp., 
i, I, 78; Ovid, A. a., ii, 271 ; Martial, ii, 40; v, 39; vi 27,9; 
ix, 48; Juv., 4, 18; 6, 38-40 and 97. 

214, 4. spending, Martial, ix, 9. 

214, 5. observed. Horace, Sat., ii, 5, 93. 

214, 5. nursing. Ovid, 4. a., ii, 319sqq. ; Epictet., Diss., iv, 1, 148. 


214, 9. men. Martial, xii, 90; Pliny, Epp., ii, 20; Juv., 12, 98 sqq. 
214, 10. given. Martial, xi, 83. 

214, II. fire. Juv., 3, 221. 

214, 11. defend. Horace, Sat., ii, 5, 27 sqq. 

214, I6. friends. Tac., A., xiii, 52. 

214, 17. panegyrized. Horace, Sat., ii, 5, 74. 

214, 18. Cornutus. Aelian, ed. Hercher, ii, 227, fr. 83. 

214, 21. subserved. Martial, xii, 40. 


214, 22. 
214, 25. 
214, 26. 
214, 3I. 


Ladies. Horace, Sat., ii, 5, 75; Petron., c. 140. 
crones. Martial, ix, 100, 4. 

colleague. Juv., 3, 128 sqq. 

heir. Martial, xi, 55. 
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214, 33. invalidity. Digg., xxx, 64 (66, v, 63 ss.). Gaius (libro 
xv ad edictum provinciale); Captatoriae scripturae simili 
modo neque in hereditatibus neque in legatis valeant. Cf. 
Mühlenbruch, Lehrb. d. Pandektenrechts, 4. Ausg., iii, $ 649; 
Bynkershoeck, De captatoriis institutionibus (OPP., i., p. 359 
sqq.). Cf. also Lucian, Dial. mort., 8. 

214, 36. burst. Martial, ix, 88. 

214, 41. will. Id., xi, 67; xii, 73. 

215, I. year. Id., v, 39. 

215, 2. illness. Seneca, Brev. vit., 7, 3: simulatus aeger, anus 
efferendis heredibus lassa. 

215, 2. cough. Martial, ii, 26. 

215, 5. paleness. Pliny, H. N., xx, 160; cf. Sillig’s note. 

215, 9. Caecuban. Martial, ii, 40. - 

215, 11. show. Petron., c. 117. 

215, 13. bit. Pliny, Epp., viii, 18. 

215, 16. gifts. Id. ib., V, I. 

215 22. buried. Stat., Silv., iv, 7, 33. 

215, 32. plague. Petron., C., 116, 

215, 39. incentive. Id., c. 141. 7 

216, 3. popularity. Tac., A., xv, 19. 

216, 4. legacy-hunting. E.g. Epp., 19, 4; 08, 4; 95, 44; Beneff., 
iv, 20, 3; vi, 38, 3 

216, 4. accused. "Tac., A., xii, 42: Romae testamenta et orbos 
velut indagine ejus capi. 

216, 10. disown. Seneca, Ad Marc., 19, 2. 

216, I2. honour. Pliny, H. N., xiv, 5. 

216, I3. influential. Tac., A., i, 73. 

216, 14. Germany. Id., Germ., c. 20. 

216, 18. burden. Pliny, Epp., iv, 15. 

216, 19. barrenness. Plutarch, De amore prolis, c. 4. Cf. Epictet., 
Diss., iv, I, 148 (cf. vol. i, p. 214). 

216, 23. hen. Juvenal, 12, 93 sqq. 

216, 25. perversities. Lucian, Nigrin., 17. Cf. also Adv. indoct., 
19, and on the spread of legacy-hunting in Greece, Dial. mort., 


5-9. 

214, 29. forced. Tertullian, Patient., c. 16; cf. Lactant., Instit., v, 
9; Ammian., xiv, 6, 22; xviii, 4, 22; Ambrose, De offic., iii, 
9: aucupia quaesitae hereditatis, continentiae atque gravitatis 
simulatione captatae, quod abhorret a proposito Christiani viri. 

216, 35. ‘stations’. Pliny, Epp., i, 13, 2; ii, 9, 5; Juv., IL, 4. 

216, 35. walks. Martial, vii, 97, II. 

216, 35. baths. Athen., i, p. 1 E. ; cf. Gell., iii, I, I. 

216, 35. temples. Pliny, Epp. "m 1. 

216, 36. uem Martial, xii, prooem. ; Preller, Reg. d. St. Rom., 


P. 2 | 

216, 36. bockcshops: Gell v,4, 1; xiii, 31, 1; xviii, 4, 1; Athen., 
i, p. 1 E. 

216, 36. apothecaries’ shops. Rein, SIRE, vi, 2029 and Heindorf 
on Horace, Sat., i, 7, 3. Clem. Alex.,  Paedag., iii, II, 75, p- 
297, Pott: uy tolvu» unåè ol Avdpes éxl rw» xovpeluv xal kamyXeluv 
&arplBorres ddo wo yoóvrwuv orwyvdevdpevot, kal Tas srapuobcas Onpwpe- 
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vot *yvraikas wavodolwy word: xoXAo0s 66 kal BAacóuuoürres els yéAwra 

où Ta/ovrai, Also Jerome, Epp., 50, 5, speaks of garrire per 
angulas et medicorum tabernas. Even in the public latrines 
(conclavia) people lay in wait for their acquaintances, Martial, 
V, 44; Xl, 77. 

217, 6. rewarded. Becker, Topogr., p. 631 and Strabo, v, p. 236; 
Horace, C., i, 8, 3 ; iii, 12, 8; A. P., 379; Ovid, A. a., iii, 
383; Carm. in Pison., 165 sqq. ; Martial, ii, 14, 4. 

217, II. poetarum. Martial, iii, 20 (where in l. ro for ‘porticum 
terit templi ' should perhaps be read p.t. Magni) iv, 6r. 
217, I5. Argonauts. Martial, xi, 1; cf. Becker, Topogr., p. 572. 

217, 20. advertised. Martial, vii, 97. 

217, 21. nickname. Athen., i, p. 1 E. 

217, 27. occupation. Martial, v, 20, 8. 

217, 29. gatherings. Circuli are simply rings of persons standing 
or sitting together for conversation, playing at ball (Pliny, 
Epp., v, 6, 27) etc. ; circulus differs from corona only by the 
circumstance that the latter always refers to a person stationed 
in the middle. The words occur together in Quintil., xii, 10, 
74; Apulei, Metam., ii, p. 120. Circuli and convivia stand 
in the same relation as in Juv., 11, 4: convictus, thermae, 
stationes, omne theatrum, and] Martial, vii, 97: convivia, 
forum, aedes, compita etc. Cato in Quintil, vi, 3, 105: qui 
in sermonibus circulis conviviis, item in contionibus .... 
ridicule commodeque dicet. Livy, xliv, 22: In omnibus cir- 
culis atque etiam (si diis placet) conviviis sunt, qui exercitus 
in Macedoniam ducant. Cic., Pro Balbo, c. 26: more homi- 
num invident, in conviviis rodunt, in circulis vellicant. Cic., 
Ad Att., ii, 18, 1: sermo in circulis duntaxat et conviviis est 
liberior quam fuit. Tac., Á., iii, 54: nec ignoro in conviviis 
et circulis incusari ista et modum posci. 

217, 38. Plutarch. Plutarch, Quaest. conviv., vii, 8, 4. 

218, 3. moulders. Plutarch, loc. cif., 12, 4, 2. 

218, 7. obscenities. Jahn, Proll. ad Pers., p. lxxxiv, sqq. ; Pliny, 
Epp., ix, 17. l'e«rorooí and uio at table, Athen., xi, p. 
404 E ; xiv, 613 D. 

218, 9. impertinences. Marquardt, Pyl., i?, 152 f. 

218, 14. applause. Plutarch, De vitioso pudore, cap. 6. 

218, 18. loud. Martial, ix, 77, 5. 

218, 19. banquets. Pliny, Epp., i, 15; ix, 17, 40; Martial, v, 78; 
cf. vol. ii, p. 349 bottom. 

218, 21. anecdote-tellers. Juv., II, 179. 

218, 26. Forum. Meyer, Anthol., 1361 = CIL, vi, 2, 10,097 (l. 1% 
&dque meos mecum evigilare locos (locos auctorum quibus 
recitandis convivae exhilarabantur ?). 

218, 27. Homerists. Athen., xiv, 620 B: rods 8 viv ‘Ounpwras 
óvopatonévovs wpuros els rà Oéarpa wapiyyaye Anuhrpios ó Sadnpevs. 
A wandering Homerist with a box full of costumes, in Achill. 
Tat., iii, 20, 4, 6. 

218, 28. certain. Petron., c. 59: cum Homeristae Graecis versibus 
colloquerentur, ut insolenter solent. 

218, 29. compositions. Becker-Gdll, iii, 373. 
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218, 31. vice. Juv., 1, 88; 8, 10; 14, 4. 

218, 41. Stoic. Galen, xvi, 310. 

219, 5. judicial. Ambrose, De Tobia, c. 11, 38; cf. Cyprian, De 
aleat., 5-11. 

218, ro. play. Sueton., Aug., c. 71. 

219, II. book. Id., Claud., c. 33. 

219, 17. restriction. Tac., A., iii, 54. 

219, 28. arrest. Champagny, Les Antonins, ii, 193 s. 

219, 32. reports. Cf. the chronologically arranged collection of 
fragments in Huebner, De senat. pop. q. R. actis, pp. 41-58. 
A ‘proc. Aug. ab actis' of the equestrian order is named as 
editor of the acta; he held this office as the first procuration 
next after the legionary tribunate. Freedmen ab actis, CIL, . 
vi, 8674 and an adjutor ab actis, ibid., 8695, were probably his 
subordinates. J. Schmidt, Addit. ad CIL viti, in Ephem. epigr., 
v, p. 522, n. 1175, with Mommsen's note. 

219, 34. walls. Sueton., Caes., c. 80; Aug., c. 70; Tiber., c. 52; 
Nero, C. 45; Tertullian, A d nation., i, 17: festivos libellos quos 
statuae sciunt et illa obliqua nonnumquam dicta . . . quae 
circi sonant ; Schol. Juv., r, 109 (Valla). 

219, 35. Stage. Vol. ii, p. 94. 

219, 36. licence. Vol. ii, p. 3. 

220, 6. Burrus. Tac., A., xiii, 6. 

220, 10. Embassy. Tac., ' Hist., i, I9. 

220, 13. omen. Id. ib., ii, 9I. 

220, 15. publicity. Id. ib., ili, 54. 

220, 25. news. Martial, ix, 35. 

220, 30. East. Juv., 6, 402 sqq. Cf. Appendix lviii; also vol. i, 


. I4. 

220, s dock. Martial, x, 48. 

220, 40. word. Tac., Hist., i ; 

221, 3. speaker. Seneca, Beneff., iii, 26: Sub Tiberio Caesare . . . 
excipiebatur ebriorum sermo, simplicitas jocantium, 

221, 5. noted. Tac., A., vi, 24. 

221, 9. silenced. Id., Agric., 2. 

221, 18. model. Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterth., iv‘, 542 (the king's 
ears). 

221, 21. cautious. Dio, lii, 37. 

221, 22. Livia. Id., lv, 18. 

221, 31. suicide. Sueton., Claud., c. 18. 

221, 35. ghosts. Pliny, H. N., xxx, r5. 

222, I. follow. Epictet., Diss., iv, 13, 5. 

222, 2. spies. Marquardt, StV, ii?, 493. To the passages men- 
tioned by Marquardt, loc. cit., add Dio, lxxvii, 17. 

222, 3. house. See vol. i, p. 79 of this work. 

222, 5. eulogy. Aristid., Or., ix, was written in the ycar 155 after 
peace was concluded in Syria i in February between Vologeses, 
king of the Parthians, and Antoninus Pius. Waddington, Mém. 
de I’Inst., 1867, p. 255, cf. 259, 3 

222, 9. restored. Aristid., Or., ix, p. os Jebb, ed. Dindorf, i, p. tos. 

222, 14. ate. Philostrat., Vit. Apollon. Tyan., iv, 185, ed. Kayser, 


P. 84, 7. 
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222, 17 


222, 20. 
222, 24. 


222, 26 


222, 34. 


Notes 


. free. Id. ib., viii, 348, ed. K., p. 162, r2. 

ears. Lucian., Adv. ind., 22. 

senators. Dio, lxxvii, 17. 

. depraved. Alex. Sever., c. 23. 

ramified. Cf. especially Liban., ed. R., i, p. 567 sq. (here 
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too the spies are called ol Bacithéws ó$0aXuol, p. 568, 14) ; 
Ammian., xiv, I, 6; Aurel. Victor, Diocletian, c. 39, and the 
other passages mentioned by Gothofredus on C. Theod., vi, 29, 1. 

222, 40. hushed. Tac., A., xi, 27: in civitate omnium gnara et nil 
reticente. 

223, 5. safety. Seneca, De tranqwill. an., 12. 

223, 8. clients. Martial, vii, 62, 4. 

223, 16. cockcrow. Juv., 9, 102-129. Cf. Martial, ii, 82. 

223, 18. deaf. Mart., xi, 38. 

223, 21. Cicero. Cic., Pro. Coel., 16, 38: At fuit fama. Quotus- 
quisque istam effugere potest in tam maledica civitate ? 

223,23. later. Jerome, Epp., 127, 3: difficile est in maledica 
civitate et in urbe in qua orbis quondam populus fuit, palmaque 
vitiorum (vitiosorum ?), si honestis detraherent puraque ac 
munda macularent, non aliquam sinistri rumoris fabulam 
contrahere. 

223, 25. pieces. Id. ib., 43, 2. 

223, 26. fee. Prop., ii (iii), 32, 26. 

223, 28. gossip. Id., ii, 20, 21 sq. ; iii, 20, 28; 25,1; Ovid, Amm., 
iii, 1, 17; Horace, Epod., ii, 8. 

223, 30. embrace. Stat., Silv., i, 2, 27-31. 

222, 31. happy. Juv., 6, 403 sqq. 

223, 34. Titus. Martial, vii, 10. 

223, 36. talk. Seneca, Epp., 122, 4. 

223, 36. death. Juv., I, 145 sq. 

223, 37. theatres. Id., 11, 1—5. 

224, 3. talking. Pliny, Epp., viii, 18. 

224, 4. tragedy. Tac., Dial., c. 2. 


224, 5. dance. Horace, Sat., ii, 6, 70. 

224, II. culture. Tac., Dial. de orator., c. 29. 

224, 12. method. Seneca, Epp., 23, 1; 67, 1 ; cf. Juv., 4, 88 sq. 
224, 13. cultivated. Horace, Sat., ii, 6, 44; Epp., i, 18, 19. 
224, 15. persons. Epictet., Man., 33, 2; Diss., iii, 16, 4. 

224, 27. fellow. Martial, iii, 63. 


224, 31. intercourse. Plutarch, Qu. conv., ii, 1, 1, 2. 
224, 39. escarpment. Epictet., Diss., i, 25, 15. 
225, 2. would. Plutarch, loc. cit., 3, 8 


225, 5. 


inculcate. Cf. also Martial, ix, 77; Quod optimum sit, 


disputat, convivium Facundi Prisci pagina etc. 


225, 6. tables. Plutarch, Qu. conv., v, 5, 2, 9. 

225, 7. alone. Martial, xi, 35. 

225, 9. Muses. Gell, xiii, rr. 

225, 10. sociability. Plutarch, Qu. conv., i, I, 5, 4. 

225, I4. common. Cic., Ad famil., ix, 24, 3. 

225, 15. pleasure. Martial, xii, prooem.:  bibliothecas, theatra, 


convictus, in quibus studere se voluptates non sentiunt. 


225, 19 


. translate. 


Fronto, Ad L. Ver. Aug., 6, 11. 
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225, 21. 
he calls Fronto $4ócropye &vO0pwre. 
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cold-hearted. M. Antonin., Comment., i, 12. As em 


Fronto, De fer. Als., in 


f., ed. Naber, p. 231. 


225, 25. 
225, 26. 


225, 30. 
225, 31. 
225, 34- 

n, 


225, 35. 
225, 38. 


225, 39. 


salt. Juv., 9, 10. 
urbanity. Quintil, vi, 3, 17. 
elements. Cic., Ad fam., ix, I5, 2 (written 708). 
born. Martial, vi, 44 ; vii, 76 ; aso 
lecture-room. Plutarch, Qu. conv., i, 4, 3, 1; Horace, C., 
II, 6. 
Pliny. Pliny, Epp., ix, 17, 3. 
aesthetic. Jahn on Pers., i, 30-40, p. 85 sq. 
women. Juv., 6, 433 sq. 
226, 3. dessert. Plutarch, De sanit. praec., 20, p. 133 E. 


226, 6. riddles. Id., £" Conu., V, prooem., 5. 


226, 8. circles. Id. i, prooem. ig. d 

226, I3. dishes. Id. a i, 2 and 3; iv, 4. 

226, 14. questions. Cf. vol. iii, p. 252 f. 

226, 15. hen. Plutarch, ib., ii, 3; ix, 2. 

226, 18. how. Id. ib., i, 8; vi, 6; viii, 9. 

226, 20. Venus. Jd. ib., v, 8 and 10; vi, 9; ix, 4. 

226, 23. music. Jd. ib., v, 1; vii, 5. 

226, 28. eye. Id. ib., iv, 5, 6, 7 (cf. on the planetary names of the 


days of the week De Rossi, Inscr. christ., 


P. lxxi; Mommsen, 


Rom. chronol.2, 313 f) ; v, 2; viii, I and 8 


226, 33. 
P: 
226, 36. 


35. 

relieved. Plutarch, Qw. conv., 
226, 38. Varro. Gell., xiii, 11, 4. 
226, 40. 
277, I. neighbours. Epictet., Diss., 


excuses. Lucil., Epigr., 28 sqq., in Jacobs, Anthol., 


i, I, 5, 4. 

Cf. Plutarch, De sanit. praec., 20. 
c. 8. 

i, 26, 9. 


table. De profect. in philos., 


227, 3. syllogism. Id. 1b., ii, 19, 8. 


227, 


8. exchang 


es. Goethe, Unterhalt. m. d. Kansler Müller, p. 19. 


227, 9. were. Lehrs, De Aristarchi stud. Hom., ed. 3, p. 208 sq. 


228, 8. birdie. 
Appendix xvi. 
228, 10. language. 


228, IO. 
228, 12. 
228, 13. 


V. THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 
Cf. Schol. Pers, 3, 16; Salvian, Epp., iv, and 


Lucret., v, 226. 

suck. Schol. ad Pers., 3, 17. 

child. Epictet., Diss., iii, 19, 4. 

teeth. Pliny, H. N., xxviii, 78. Serenus Sammonicus, 


1038-1043. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegen- 


wart?, 369. Dioscorid., 
for easy teething pos ol rarorriðor do Oidpevor. 


Among the aids 
Julian, Orat., 7, 


x. ebmopurTov, i, 74. 


p. 206 D.: Gowep al rira: wept rds ddorroputas kva wou atrois 
(rots waidiocs) oxtrwa &rra ©pocapray [elo0ao.] raiv xepoiv, Iva atrwy 
wapapv0 howvrat TÒ whos. 


228, 14. 


amulets. On the whole subject cf. Jahn, Ueber den Aber- 


glauben des bösen Blickes bet den Alien, in Ber. d. Sáchs. Ges., 


1855, p. 82 ff., and Marquardt, Prl., 


228, 16. 
228, 17. 


i2, 84. 
garlic. Serenus Sammonicus, 1044-1048. 
windows. Preller, RM, ii*, 238. 
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228, 19. vow. Juv., 1o, 289. 

228, 24. observed. Galen, vii, 28. 

228, 28. figures. Terence, Eunuch., ii, 3, 22 sqq. From the allu- 
sion in Auson., Praef. Idyll., 4 it seems that this description 
still held good for his timc. 

228, 29. peas. For ‘like as peas’ read ‘thin as reeds’, 

229, I. nurses. Tac., Dial., c. 29; Germ., c. 20. 

229, I. barbarians. Favorin., ap. Gell., xii, 1, 17; cf. Orelli, 2677. 

229, 5. infancy. Plutarch, Cons. ad ux., c. 2. 

229, 6. Soran. Ephes., De mul. affect., c. 31 ; Galen, vi, 45. 

229, II. bow-leggedness. Soran., ib., c. 38. 

229,13. amber. Ovid, Metam., 'X, 262 ; Jerome, Epp., 138, r1 ; 
Lobeck, Aglaoph., 701b. 

229, 14. played. Cf. the relief AdI, 1857, Tav. d'Agg. B, C, and 
my explanation, p. 144 ss., and Ersilia Caetani-Lovatelli, Sopra 
una statua marmorea rappresentante un fanciullo che giuoca alle 
noci, in Bull. d. commiss. arch. d. Roma, 1882, pp. 55—62, Tav. 
xi (sarcophagus from Ostia, on which children of both sexes 
are playing the game delle castella : Gerhard, Ant. Bildw., lxv. 
See also Anthol. Gr., ed. Jacobs, iii, 57 (Glaucus, epigr., i). 

229, 15. dolls. Jahn ad Pers., Sat., 2, 70; Lactant., Instit., li, 4, 
I3 Sq. ; Jerome, loc. cit. 

229, 16. tombs. Becq de Fouquiéres, Jeux des anciens (1869), p 
28s. 

229, 19. toys. Plutarch, loc. cit. 

229, 37. well. Cf. Appendix xvii. 

229, 39. occupation. Marquardt, Pyl., ił, 541f. Pictor acu; 
Bull, comun. d. Roma, iii (1875), p. 158. Cf. Seneca, Herc. Oet., 
665. i 

229, 41. able. Marquardt, op. cit., 542 note. 

230, 4. Sisters. Sueton., Aug., c. 64. | 

230, 7. spinner. Praise of Turia (Mommsen, donna: d. Bert. 

. Acad., 1863, p. 461), ii, 30. 

230, 9. Propertius. Prop., i, 3, 41; iv, 6, 15. 

230, 15. hair. Tibull, i, 3, 85. 

230, 18. decay. Columella, xii, praef. 9. The account of the pensa 
of 11 female slaves, on the wall of the fextrinum in a house at 
Pompeii, Garrucci, Graffiti, pl. 20, no. 11. Ritschl, Mon. Pr. 
Lat., tab., xvi, 1, Enarr., p. 20. 

230, 18. Musonius. Muson. Ruf. (Stob., Floril., ed. Meineke, iv, 
222). 

230, I9. Tertullian. Tertullian, Exhort. ad castit., c. 12. 

230, 20. spinners. Orelli, 4639, 4860. Anthol. lat., ed. Meyer, 
1376 = CIL, ii, 1699. 

230, 20. loom. Marquardt, Prl., 13, 58, 2. 

230, 22. evidence. P. E. Mueller, Gen. aev. Theodos., i, 79. 

230, 23. pass. Auson., Parental., 2, 3; 16, 4. 

230, 25. example. Symmach., Epp., vi, 67 and 79. Cf. also Digg., 
xxiv, 1, 29 § x, 30 and Cujac., Obss., ix, 30. 

230, 29. master. Martial, ix, 68. 

230, 33. crowd. Id., viii, 5, 15. 

230, 35. girl. Nissen, Hermes, i, 147; Anson., Id., 4, 33 says in 
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his description of the school for his grandchild: Haac olim 
genitorque tuus genetrixque secuti etc. Cf. also Philostrat., 
Imagg.,i, 12. Rohde (D. gr. Roman, 146, 2) finds this passage 
almost unintelligible, considering the Greek custom, and he 
asks if slaves are meant ; cf. 424, I. However, in the case of 
a foundation of 34,000 drachmae for education in Teos (G. 
Hirschfeld, Hermes, ix, 1875, p. 502) co-education secms also 
to be intended, for it is arranged that three ypayparodiddonados 
(with yearly salaries of 600, 550 and 500 drachmae)  &óá£ovaw 
rous maias xal ras wapOévovs. Scipio the Younger mentions 
in his oration contra legem judiciariam Ti. Gracchi the ' ludus 
saltatorius': plus . . . in eo ludo vidi pueris virginibusque 
quinquaginta, in his unum . . . puerum bullatum . . . non 
minorem annis duodecim (the others were therefore younger). 
Macrob., Sat. (ii, 10), iii, 14, 7 Eyssenhardt. Also in the empire 
of the Khalifs boys and girls were taught in the same public 
schools, and had their love-affairs there (Kremer, Cuiturgesch. 
d. Orients, ii, 133). 

230, 37. age. Paul. Aegin., I, 14. 

230, 41. love-stories. Ovid, Trist., ii, 369. 

231, I. schools. Martial, viii, 3, 13. 

231, 3. Sappho. Claudian, De nupt. Honor. et Mariae, 232 sqq. 

231, 6. Terence. Cl. Marii Victor., Ep. ad Salmonem (Werned., 
Poett. min., iii, p. 108), v, 72 sqq. ; Pliny, Epp., v, 16. In- 
struction of a girl in reading: Jahn, Columbarium dev Villa 
Pamfili, plate v, 15; cf. Antich. di Ercolan., vii, 53 and 58. 

231, 9. intrigue. Sueton., iii, gr. 18. 

231, II. danger. Quintil, i, 2, 4. 

231, 15. honest. Sallust, Catiline, 25. 

231, 18. pupils. Horace, Sat., i, 10, 98. 

231, 21. dancer. Ovid, Amores, ii, 4, 25 sqq. ; id. ib., ii, 11, 31 :— 
legisse libellos, Threiciam digitis increpuisse lyram. A girl of 
eight years is praised in her epitaph thus (CIL, vi, 3, 18,324) : 
lascivia surgere . . . . Coeperat et dulces fingere nequitias. 
Quodsi longa tuae mansissent tempora vitae, Doctior in terris 
nulla puella foret. 

231, 22. skilled. Propert., ii, 3, 17-20. 

231, 27. virtue. Stat., Silv., iii, 5, 63. 

231, 28. typifies. Jahn, Darstelig. d. Handwerks, in Abhandl. d. 
Sdchs. Ges., 1868, 291, 107. Cf. the epitaphs Or., 4851, CIL, 
vi, 3, 17,050, and that of one Petronia Musa, Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 
55I. 

231, 31. either. Jerome, Epp., 107, 8. 

231, 35. charm. Ovid, A. a., iii, 299. 

231, 37. gait. Or., 4848. 

231, 39. exciting. Quintilian, i, 10, 3r. 

231, 39. dances. Horace, Carm., iii, 6, 22. 

232, 2. procession. Marquardt, Handb. d. R. A. (1. Aufl), iv, 56, 
n. 338; Ovid, Trist., ii, 23. 

232, 3. singing. Horace, Carm., 6, 41-44. 

232, 5. dirge. Sueton., Aug., c. 100. 

232, 7. themes. Herodian, iv, 2, 5. Rufus (under Trajan) in 
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Oribas., iii, p. 85, Daremberg, says in a paragraph on the edu- 
cation of girls : foxe 06 kal rà Twv xopuy éteupfja0a4 oU pórov els 
rust» Tot Belov, AAAG kal els Uylecay . Serdots 86 rradha 0 révos, xal rý 
òpxhoet xal ry poy. 

232, 10. wife. Pliny, Epp., iv, 19. 

232, II. pedagogues. Cf. also Cic., Ad Att., xii, 33. 

232, 15. 108. Mommsen, Hermes, iii, 46 ; Pliny, Epp., v, 16. 

232, 26. high. Dressel, Bdl, 1881, P. 14: D.M. | MINICIAE | 
MARCELLAE | FVNDANI F. | V.A.XII M XI D VII |. The 
urn found in the same vault with the inscription D.M | STA- 
TORIAE | M.FIL. | MARCELLAE is apparently that of the 
mother who died before her daughter, because Pliny does not 
mention her. So also Lanciani, Bull. comun. d. Roma, 1881, pp. 
23-25. 

232, 29. year. Rossbach, Die róm. Ehe, p. 417 ft. 

232, 31. marriage. Mommsen, IRN, 1609 = CIL, ix, 1817. 

232, 33. twelfth. Pomponius, Digg., xxiii, 2, 4. 

232, 34. accused. Ulpian, i, ii, de adulteviis, Digg., xlviii, 5, 13 $ 8. 

232, 30. Cf. Appendix xviii. 

232, 38. Oribas., iii, p. 83, Daremberg. 

232, 40. provisions. Rossbach, op. cit., p. 418. The age restric- 
tions were first inserted in the Lex Papia Poppaea, a supple- 
mentary law more severe than the Lex Julia; Joers, pio 
das Verháltniss der lex Julia de marit. ordinib. zur lex Papia 
A paea (Bonn, 1882), pp. 6 and Io. 

233, 6. bridegroom. Ulpian, Digg., xxiii, 1, 12. 

233, 27. provide. Pliny, Epp., i, 14. 

233, 29. procurable. Hona, Epp., i, 6, 36 sq. 

233, 31. bride. Juv., 3, 161. 

233, 33. support. Tac., Agric., c. 6. 

233, 35. a Ulpian, xvi, 1, 2; Gai,. ii, r11, 286; Tertullian, Adv. 

ent., 

335.35. Duadralus. Cf. Appendix xi, p. 7o. Pliny, Epp., vii, 24. 

233, 37. Agricola. ‘At the end of 62 or the beginning of 63’ (he 
was born in 40), Mommsen, Hermes, iii, 80, 4. Cf. Urlichs, De 
vita et honoribus Agricolae, p. x1. 

233, 38. Tacitus, Nipperdey, Eini. zu Tac. A., p. 5; cf., however, 
Urlichs, op. cit., p. 25. 

233, 39. Lucan. Genthe, De Lucani vila et scriptis, p. 23. 

233, 40. Ovid. Ovid, Trist., iv, 69. 

234, 1. husband. Apulei., Met., 4, 26. 

234, 4. exceptions. Marriage (of a gladiator) at the age of 15, CIL, 
v, 2, 5933 = Orelli, 2572 ; at 17 years, CIL, iii, 1, 2868 ; CIL, 
vi, 3, 23,115 ; 18-19 years, CIL, v, 2, 7946; vi, 3, 21,474 ; 20— 
21 years, CIL, ili, 1, 2272 ; v, I, 1074; vi, 3860 ; ; vi, 3, 19,172, 
20,116, 21,714. Ephem. epigr., iii, p. 50; Paullin. Pe trocord., 
Eucharist., 176-181. 22-23 years, CIL, v, 2, 7404; vi, 2160; 
26 years, CIL, vi, 2256. 

234, 6. boys. Nissen, Ital. Landesk., i, 412. 

234, IO. son-in-law. Tac., Hist., iv, 5; Sueton., Tiber., c. 35. 

234, 12. child. Pliny , Epp., viii, 23, 8. 

234, 13. betrothed. et. Appendix xviii, 
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234, 14. intermediaries. Ulpian, D., xxiii, 1, 18. 

234, 16. business. Id., 2 1, 14, 3; cf. Cod., v, 1, de sponsalibus 
et arrhis sponsalitiis et. proxeneticis, and Cujac., Observ., xi, 
18, 


234, 19. celebrated. Cic., Ad Quint. fr., ii, 6; Fest., ed. M., p. 343. 
Seneca, Beneff., iv, 39, 3; Pliny, Epp., i9; Sueton. , Aug., C. 
53 (in "turba sponsaliorum die vexatus). Tertull., De idolol., 
I6. Sponsalia forbidden in Pisa on the anniversary of C. 
Caesar's death, Or., 643 (i, 164, 5). 

234, 23. eager. Pliny, H. N., ix, 117. 

234, 31. loan. Artemidor., i, 15; iii, 41; Martial, vii, ro, 14; 
poscit jam dotem filia grandis. 

234, 32. however. Gai., l. i, ad |. Jul. et Pap. (D., xxiii, 1, 17). 

234, 33. know. Seneca, De malrimon., in Jerome, Ad Jovinian., 
i, p. 190 Sqq. 

234, 40. Greece. Lehrs, Populäre Aufsdtze?, p. 112 f. 

234, 41. bride-gifts. Digg. ., Xvi, 3, 5; cf. Cod. Just., v, 1-3; Cod. 
Theod., iii, 5. 

235, I. worn. "Mommsen, SIR, iii, I, 514, 3; 517, 3. 

235, 23. return. On the engagement ring cf. Pliny, H. N., xxviii, 

2; Juv., 6, 25; Digg., xxiv, I, 36, Iı. Cf. Marquardt, Pri. 
i?, 41 f. Tertullian, Apol., 6,and Clem. Al., Paed., iii, 11 $ 57, 
p. 287 P., mention a golden ring. Cf. Reifferscheid, De Hercule 
et Junone diis Italorum conjugalibus, AdI, 1868, p. 356 and tav. 
d'agg. H. In Venice too in the sixteenth century the man gave 
his betrothed a golden ring as a pledge of faithfulness, Molmenti, 
Vie privée à Venise, p. 278. 

235, II. larger. Pliny, Epp., vi, 32. 

235, 12. jewelry. Id. ib., v, 16, 7. 

235, 13. bridegroom. Maximin. Jun., c. 1. 

235, 15. e Persius, 2, 70, c. adn. Jahn, p. 138, and Marquardt, 
Prl., i*, 43, 12. 

235, 16. "deed Claud., De vi cos. Honor., 523 sqq. 

235, 18. exposed. Rossbach, Die róm. Ehe, P. 278 ; Juv., 2, 129: 
segmenta et longos habitus et lammea sumit. Ín the following 
description I have only mentioned those details of the wedding 
ceremony for which there is express evidence for the period in 
question. 

235, 20. clients. Stat., Silv., i, 2, 229 sqq. ; Juv., 2, 132. Cf. on 
these officia Rossbach, op. cit., note 920. 

235, 20. witnesses. Even in later times ten witnesses were usual, 
Marquardt, Prl., i2, 48, 3. 

235, 22. opened. Seneca, Controv., vii, 21. 

235, 23. twigs. Stat., ib., 231; Juv., '6, 239; Lucan, Phars., ii, 
354 ; Claudian, Nupt. Honor. et Mariae, 206 sqq. Cf. generally 
Apulei, Metam., iv, 81 and Tac., A., xi, 27. 

235, 25. sacrificed. ' Marquardt, p. 49 and 52. Cf. Karlowa, 
Formen der róm. Ehe und manus, p. 10 ; Sidon. Apoll., Epp., ii, 
Io: novam nuptam nihil minus quam pulchrior pronuba decet ; 
Id. ib., i, $ s.: cyclade . . . pronuba honoratur. 

235, 28. stands. Juv., 6, 79; cf. Heinrich's note and Tac., A., xiv, 


I3. 
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235, 30. torches, Martial, xii, 42, 3. 

235, 31. bonfires. Statius, Joc. cit., 231. Cf. Ebpithal. Laurentii, 
in Anthol. lat., ed. Riese, 742, l. 59. 

235, 32. songs. Rossbach, p. 340 ff. ; Marquardt, p. 54.. 

235, 32. threshold. Marquardt, p. 55, rr. 

235, 34. home. Ibid., p. 52 f. 

235, 35. bride. Dio, xlviii, 44; Juv., 2, 120; Tac., A., xi, 29. 

235, 39. regarded. Gell., ii, 24; Rossbach, p. 326. 

236, 5. Africa. Apulei., Apol., 539. 

236, 13. daughters. Ovid, Trist., 11, 501; cf. also Choric., Apolo- 
gie des mimes, ed. Ch. Graux, in Rev. de philol., N.S., i (1877), 

. 222 S. 

236, iS. ears. Varro, ap. Non., 247, 18 (Sat. Menipp. rell., ed. 
Bücheler, ii, not in contradiction to Martial, x, 98, 3 and Sueton. » 
Claud., c. 32). 

236, 24. dower. Rossbach, p. 55. 

236, 30. senators. Marquardt, “Hab. d. R. A., ii!, n. 885. 

236, 33. Alcestis. Martial, iv, 75; ix, 30. 

236, 39. leave. Apulci., Apol., 523. 

237, I. freedmen. Martial, xii, 49; CIL, viii, 8993: libertus et 
procurator patronae piissimae. 

237, 4. Justus. Bdl, 1856, p. 141, 4. 

237, II. prince. Orelli, 639 = CIL, vi, 9449 ; cf. Borghesi, GZwvres, 
v, 296—298, and his annotation to 'Nipperdey' s Tac., A., vi, 40. 
Videtur autem titulus, qui Lepidam non obscure reprehendit, 
post damnationem ejus positus esse, i.e. non statim post obitum 
Pudentis. Mommsen, CIL, v, 2, p. 57*,no.592*. Cf.also CIL, 
X, 3399 (procurator ejus). 

237, 17. cunning. Cic., Pro Caecim., 5, I 

237, 24. managing. Martial, v, 61; on Aufidius Chius cf. Teuffel, 
RLG‘, 328, I. 

237, 38. crime. Seneca, Controv., vii, 5 (20). 

237, 40. lover. Seneca, De matrimon. (cd. Haase, iii, 429). 

238, 1. ladies. Firmicus Maternus, De mathesi, iii, 7, 9; 8, 7; iv, 
6, I etc. 

238, 2. procurators. Jerome, Epp., 54, 13 ; 79, 9 ; Lebas-Wadding- 
dington, ii, 243°; will of a woman sealed by her $porru às 
kal xvptos. 

238, 4. lineage. Martial, v, 37, 22 (conjugem) superbam, nobilem, 
locupletem. Cf. v, 17. 

238, 6. mastery. Horace, Carm., ili, 24, I9. 

238, 7. wife's. Martial, xiii, a 

238, 9. million. Id., xii, 75, 6 

238, 10. intolerable. Juv., 6, 460 ; cf. 136 ss. 

238, I2. rule. Jahn ad Persium, 5, 169, p. 207. 

238, 16. book. Seneca, ed. Haase, iii, p. 434. ` 

238, 17. law-abiding. Martial, v, 75. 

238, 19. rivals. Tertullian, Patient., c. 16. 

238, 21. demur. Jerome, Epp., 16. 

238, 24. Callistus. Hippolyt., Refut. haeres., ix, 12; Tertullian, 
Ad uxor., ii, 8; cf. De Rossi, Bull, di archeol. cristiana, 1866, 
P. 26», 
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238, 27. mistresses. Fabretti, Inscr. dom., 290; Orelli, 3024- 
3031; CIL, x, 5920; Bull. com., 1886, p. 229, 1267. 

238, 28. legalized. Ulpian, l. xxxiv, ad Sabin., Digg., xxiii, 2, 13; 
cf. Marquardt, Pri., i3, 77, 1; CIL, v, 2, 7768 (Genoa): 
patrono conjugique suo. 

238, 34. repute. CIL, vi, 2, 15,106. 

238, 38. man. Orelli, 4649 = CIL, v, 1, 1071. 

238, 40. Justinian. Ulpian, 1. xlvii, ad edict. D., xxxviii, 11, l, un. 
$ 1. Joers, Verháitniss der lex Julia, etc., p. 19 f 

238, 9. front. Cornel. Nep., praef., 8. 

239, 15. gradated. Cf. Naudet, De la noblesse, p. roo s. On the 
title femina clarissima see vol. i, p. 133, and Appendix xii. 

239, 18. consulars. Elagabal., 4. 

239, 20. acted. Ulpian, 1. ii, do censibus (Digg., i, 9, 12). Marcia- 
nus later obtained senatorial rank, as in 213 he was Arvalis. 
Mommsen, S/R, iii, 1, 468, 4. 

239, 24. rank. Dio, Ixxix, 15. 

239, 27. uncertain. Ulpian, 1. ii, de censibus (Digg., i, 9, 1) CIL, 
ii, 1174 (Hispali): FABIAE Q.F. H(adrianil ?)LAE CONSV- 
ALARIS [f. senatoris uxori] SENATORIS SORORI SENATO- 
RIS MATRI. Hubner’s restoration ' senatoris uxori ' is wrong 
according to Ulpian. CIL, viii, 8993 (cf. ib., 1435; Azaffun 
in Mauret. Caesar...  Fabatiae Luci filiae Pollae Fabiae Domi- 
bis Gelliolae consulari feminae lampadiferae N N libertus et 

ocurator patronae piissimae. CIL, ix, 6414b  (Asculi) 
arie Aurel. Violentillae Perpetui cons. viri (apparently L. 
Marius L. f. Maximus Perpetuus cos. ii a. 222) fil. consul. femin. 
cojugi Egnati Procul. cos. dec. et pleb. Ascul. ob sing. erga se 
amor. More often vrarıxh is found in the Greek part of the 
empire Ts 3104, 3908, 4380 b2, 4774). Mommsen, StR, 
iii, 1, 468, 

239, 30. held. ' Élagabal., C. 4. 

239, 30. ancient. Livy, v, 25; xxvii, 37; cf. Becker, Topogr., n. 
1247. l 

239, 35. beaten. Sueton., Galba, c. 5. 

239, 38. nobody. Sene ca, De matrimonio, ed. Haase, iii, p. 428, 
49. 

240, I. priestess. Orelli, 3740, already compared by Henzen, 
Bdl, 1846, p. 73, and Franz, CIG, iii, p. 748, with the inscription 
from Naples, CIG, 5838. 

240, 35. ladies. Orelli, 805; cf. Henzen, iii, p. 82. Cf. Mommsen, 
Epigraph., Anal., 14 (Ber. d. Sáchs. Ges., 1850, p. 298) and 
CIL, i, 1343 (fragment from Cosa, where matronae and magistrae 
are mentioned). 

240, 13. shoes. Elagabal., loc. cit. (where after Symiamira there 
is a lacuna). On the pilenta and carpenta of the matrons cf. 
Marquardt, Prl., ii?, 735. 

240, 17. referable. Aurelian, c. 49. Jerome, Epp., 43 (ad Mar- 
cellam) : matronarum quotidie visitetur senatus. 

240, 23. honorarily. Huebner, Comment. in. hon. Mommseni, p. 
104 sqq., where the inscriptions of stolatae feminae are col- 
lected ; cf. also Lebas-Waddington, Asie mineure, Additions, 
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1606 (Aphrodisias) : jj Bovd} xal à ófjuos Allar 'IovMa» 'Arglay 
parpóvar oroddray. Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 575 ff. 

240, 28. donna. The oldest example of the form domnaisin a graffito 
at Pom: : ROGO DOMNA. De Rossi, Bull. crist., 3 serie, 
ii i373 107. 

240, 32. life. Juv. 6, 212 

241, 2. Way. Seneca, De AIMAR, ed. Haase, iii, 429. 

241, 11. modesty. Pliny, H. N., xvii, 245. 

241, I6. wives. Vellei, ii, 67. 

241, I9. morals. Dio, liv, 16. 

241, 23. overflowed. Horace, C., iii, 6, 17 sqq. ; cf. iii, 24, 20. 

241, 28. Penelopes. Propert., iii, 32, 49 sqq. ; 13, 15-24; cf. iii, 
6, 25; iv, 12, 17. 

241, 30. angry. Ovid, Am., i, 8, 43; iii, 4, 37; iii, I9. 

241, 38. relatives. Tac., A., ii , 85; Sueton., Tiber., c. 35; ct. 
Marquardt, Prl., 13, 79, 2. 

241, 40. credulity. Seneca, Controv., ii, 15, p. 172. 

242, I. faith. Id., Consol. ad Helv., 16, 3. Ct. also Ad Marc. 24; 3- 

242, 4. fee. Cf. Marquardt, p. 78, 8. 

242, 4. girls. Seneca, De beneff., i, 9, 3. 

242, 9. old-fashioned. In the passage of Seneca, De beneff., iii, 16, 
3, there is a lacuna apparently not yet noticed : quam invenies 
tam miseram, tam sordidam, ut illi satis sit unum adulterorum 
par. . nisisingulis divisit horas (et non sufficit dies omnibus) 
nisi apud alium gestata est (?) apud alium mansit. 

242, I4. Slaves. Sueton., Vespas., c. 13. 

242, 17. no. Martial, iv, 71. 

242, I9. Spirit. Tac., German., c. 19. 

242,22. youths. M. Anton., c. 23. 

242, 24. senators. Mommsen, StR, ii*, 125, I 

242, 29. publicly. Dio, lxxvi, 16. 

242, 31. cuckold. Salmas. ad Tertull, De pall., p. 301 sq.: 
Hus.hke, Anall. crit., p. 168 sq. 

242, 36. marriages. In France in the first three years after the 
law of September 20, 1792, there were 27,000 divorces on the 
ground of incompatibility ; Sybel, Gesch. d. Revolutionss., iv, 
I2 ; cf. Taine, Origines de la France contemp., révolut., iii, 108, I. 

242, 38. adultery. Sueton., Caes., c. 43. 

242, 40. divorcing. Id., Tiber., C. 35. 

243, 3. speculation. Martial, 41. 

243, 3. counted. Seneca, Bene]. ., lii, 16, 2. 

243, 7. years. Juv., 6, 223. 

243, 8. divorce. Tertullian, Apol., 6; cf. Martial, vi, 7. 

243, 19. refused. Mommsen, Abhandl. d. Berl. Acad., 1865, p. 461 
(i, 27 £.), 462 f. (ii, 31-50) ; CIL, vi, 1527. 

243, 22. reputation. Petron., c. 74. 

243, 23. three. Cf. Ovid, Trist., iv, 69 sqq., and on Pliny, Momm- 
sen, Hermes, iii, 35. 

243, 24. five. Marquardt, Pri., i3, 72; CIL, vi, 3, 18,659: tres 
uxores h[abui: eas] quidem dolui, setnon sunt. Qua(m velim) 
modo quartaria sort(e] ductam su[perstitem habeam]; cf. the 
note. 
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243, 26. seventh. To this refers (according to Henzen, BdI, 1865, 
p.252; Klotz, Neue Jahrbb., 1866, p. 366 = CIL, xiv, 2553) 
the following distich in the epitaph of one Secunda, wife of one 
Orbius Natalis (the urm is speaking) : Hic ego securis (mortuis) 
jaceo super omnibus una, Natalis quia nos septimus ussit amor. 
Otherwise interpreted by Wilmanns, E. I., 575. 

243, 28. profitable. Martial, x, 43. A man who poisoned four 
wives, iv, 69. 

243, 29. Tullia. Marquardt, op. cit. 

243, 31. Poppaea. Tac., A., xiii, 45. 

243, 31. Messalina. Schol. Juv., 6, 434. 

243, 32. attempts. Martial, vii, 58. 

243, 33. eight. Jd., ix, 78. 

243, 33. suspected. Id., ix, 15. 

243, 36. Roman. Marquardt, of. cit., p. 66 f. 

243, 37. lax. A rescript of Antoninus (Caracalla ?) acknowledges 
in the Cod. Gregorian., xiv, 2 (in Augustine, De conj. adult., ii, 
7): periniquum autem mihi videtur esse, ut pudicitiam vir 
ab uxore exigat, quam ipse non exhibet. 

244, 2. debauches. Plutarch, Praec. conjug., 16. 

244, 6. liked. Juv., 6, 281 sqq. 

244, 10. boat. Martial, xii, 58. 

244, 15. steward. Id., vi, 39; cf. i, 81; xii, 49, 4; Juv., 6, 331, 
336 sqq. Petron., c. 45 and 126; Digg., xlviii, 5, 24 and 33; 
Philogel.,251. Similarly in Neapolitan society of the sixteenth 
century the women 'chiefly gratified their sensuality with slaves 
(specially Moors, but sometimes also Christian Bulgars or Cir- 
cassians). They had accustomed themselves to regard these 
men as mere instruments of lust, with no wills of their own' ; 
Gothein, Culturentwichlung Süditaliens, pp. 411-413. 

244, 22. prick. Juv., 6, 475-495; Ovid., A .@., lii, 239-242. Cf. 
Am., i, 14, 16-19 ; Martial, ii, 66. 

24 1, 24. island. Digg., i, 6, 2. 

244, 25. murder. Hadrian, c. 18. 

244, 25. crucify. Juv., 6, 219-223. 

244, 38. verses. Cholevius, Gesch. d. deutsch. Poesie, i, 391. 

245,2. severe. Martial, x, 64. 

245, 4. girls. Prop., ii, 6, 27-34. 

245, 5. pictures. Seneca, Controv. ,X, 5, 34, I4 ed. K. ; R. Rochette, 
Peinture antique, p. 263 SS. Marquardt, StV, iii2, 71, I. 

245, I2. licentious. Rousseau, Nous. Héloise, p. v, l 2. 

245, I4. Tacitus. Tac., Germ., c. 19. Ugly old women as train 
of a lady per convivia, porticus, theatra, Mart., viii, 79. 

245, 20. Paris. Juv., 6, 87. 

245, 22. circus. Stat., Silv., iii, 5, I5. 

245, 24. Ovid. Tertullian, Spect., c. 25; Id., De cultu fem., C. II; 
Clem. Alex., Paedag., iii, 11 $ 76, p. 298 Pott. : dvaj dvBpioy 
kal *yvvaw uy ovvióvruv él riy cddAjAwy Oday. 

245, 26. bees. Ovid, A.a., i, 93-100. 

245, 30. Pliny. Tac., A., xii, 56; Dio, 1x, 33; Pliny, H. N., xxxiii, 
3, 63. 

245, 37. Clients. Juv., 7, 143. Cf. vol. i, p. 164. 

R,L.M EE 
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245, 41. maid. Juv., 6, 350; Dittricus, De cathedris feminarum 
Romanarum, p. 14 sq. 

246, 2. visit. Apulei, Metam., vi, 16; Plutarch, Consol. ad uxor., 
C. 4, p. 619: ef undéwore kaħM\wriısauévy wepl Odarpoy À sroumáv 
K.T.À. 

246, 5. spectacles. Prop., ii, I9, 9. 

246, 6. resorts. Ovid., loc. cit. 

246, r1. girl. Juv., II, 201 sq. 

246, 13. cushions, Ovid., A. a., i, 135 sqq. 

246,15. hot. Id., Am., iii, 5. 

246, 20. seen. Tertullian, De spectac., c. 25. 

246, 22. profligacy. Clem. Alex., Joc. cit. 

246, 32. sullied. Cyprian, Ad Donat., p. 5, ed. Oxon. ; Clem. Alex., 
Paedag., ii, 11 $ 77; P. E. Mueller, Gen. aev. Theodos., ii, 64. 

246, 36. gladiators. Tertullian, De spect., c. 22, names quadrigarii, 
scenici, xystici, arenarii. 

247, I. games. Juv., 6, 78-113. 

247, 5. disguise. Sueton., Aug., C. 45. 

247, 6. citharist. Pertin., c. 13. 

247, 7. dear. Juv., 6, 73-77 (solvitur his magno comoedi fibula 
etc.) ; Martial, xiv, 215. 

247, 12. husband. Juv., 6, 379-397. 

247, 18. partner. Seneca, Qw. nat., vii, 32, 3. 

247, 23. passed. Dio, lvii, 21 : dre rds re yuvaixas poxuvvay kal ordces 
fryepov. Tacitus (A., iv, 4) mentions an expulsion of 
histriones in the following year (23). His words ' foedo per 
domos temptari' may allude to similar immorality. If he 
refers to the same expulsion, he must have quoted inexactly 
from the speech of Tiberius, as it would seem from the mention 
of the ' Oscum ludicrum ' as if only or primarily actors of 
fabulae Atellanae were involvcd. 

247, 26. Messalina. Dio, lx, 22, 28, 31; Tac., A., xi, 4, 36. 

247, 30. Domitian. Sueton., Domitian., c. 3, 10; Dio, lxvii, 3; 
Aurel. Vict., Caes., 11, 7; Epil., 11, I. 

247, 33. pantomimes. M. Anton., c. 23. 

247, 37. betrayed. Galen, De prognosi ad Epig., p. 457, K., xiv, 
631 (cf. 626). 

248, 5. modesty. Quintilian, Inst. or., i, 2, 8: omne convivium 
obscenis canticis strepit, pudenda dictu spectantur. He was 
thinking perhaps of the vasa adulteriis caelata, Pliny, H. N., 
xiv, 140, or of pastry in obscene shapes (e.g. Martial, xiv, 69). 
The latter was also common in the Middle Ages (Baudrillart, 
Hist. d. luxe, iii, 462). I have not been able to see Rochholz, 
Gebildbrot. 

248, 8. almés. -Juv., 11, 162 sqq.; cf. Jahn, Ber. d. Sáchs. Ges., 
1851, P. 168. Jerome, Adv. Helvid., 20 (ed. Vallarsi, ii, 228) 
says of Christian banquets: ingrediuntur expositae libidinum 
victimae et tenuitate vestium nudaeimpudicisoculisingeruntur. 

248, 10. present. Plutarch, Qu. conv., vii, 8, 4, 4. 

248, 12. Circus. Ovid, A. a., i, 229 , 

248, 15. assenting. Pliny, H. N., xiv, 141 (for 'marito' read 
‘mariti , which, however, is probably only a gloss). 
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248, 18. parties. Cf. Appendix xix. 

248, 26. seem. Epp., 16, 241 sqq., 225 sqq. ; 17, 75-90. 

248, 28. men. Marquardt, Prl., i?, 301 ; cf. e.g. ibis ut accumbas, 
Ovid, Am., i, 4, 16. 

248, 28. indecent. Marquardt, StV, iii*?, 46, 4. 

248, 33. customs. Valer. Max., ii, 1, 2. 

248, 35. sexes. It is at least doubtful whether Tac., A., xvi, 34, 
refers to such an assembly. It is said there of Thrasea who was 
awaiting his. sentence: illustrium virorum feminarumque 
coetus frequentes egerat. I know of no other mention. 

248, 37. gardens. Ovid, A.a., i, 67 sqq., 491 sqq. ; iii, 387 sqq. ; 
R. A., 627; Prop., ii, 23, 5; iil, 32, II. 

248, 37. page. Martial, xi, 73, 6. 

248, 38. mistress. Ovid. Am., ii, 2, where the name Bagoas signi- 
fies a eunuch. 

248, 38. hold. Ovid, A. a., ii, 209 ; cf. Am., iii, II, 17. 

248, 39. walked. Horace, Sat., i, 2, 98: custodes, lectica, cini- 
flones, parasitae ; Juv., 6, 359. 

249, 3. absolute. Dio, lvii, 15: oxtuwodly xaracréyw al rv. Bovi- 
evrwy *yvvaikes xpovrat, There are instances at various periods 
of women who were not of senatorial rank using litters, see 
Lipsius, Elect., i, 19. 

249, 5. days. Reifferscheid, Sueton. vell.,.357 ; Sueton., Caes., c. 


43. 

249, 6. Domitian. Sueton., Domit., c. 8. 

249, 9. fixedly. Plutarch, De curios., c. 13, p. 522 A. 

249, 12. tyrannous. Seneca, Beneff., i 9, 3; De remed., 16, 7. 

249, 14. position. Clem. Alex., Paedag., iii, 4 $ 27, p. 269 P. 

249, 14. carriages. Cf. vol. i, p. 20 and Appendix vi. 

249, 15. drove. Ovid, Am., ii, 16, 49; Prop., v, 8, 23. 

249, 20. Coan. Marquardt, Prl., ii?, p. 493. Horace, Sat., i, 2, ror. 

249, 23. centuries. Alw. Schultz, Hof. Leben. z. Z. d. Minnesinger, 
i, 190 (second half of the thirteenth century); Baudrillart, 
Hist. d. luxe (Court of Isabeau de Baviére) ; Falke, Deutsche 
Trachten- und Modenwelt (1858), i, 67, 213 f., 278, 284 f., cf. 
297 f. ; ii, 200 (in the Thirty Years' War), 253 f. (in the second 
half of the seventeenth century), 311 (à la grecque and à la 
sauvage) ; cf. 322 ff. 

249, 25. Mme. Tallien. Louandre, Revue des Deux mondes, 15 
Mai, 1876, p. 313; Lacroix, Directoire, Consulat, Empire, p. 
33 ; cf. p. 83 (d la sauvage). 

249, 26. Lulli. E. v. d. Brüggen, Polens Auflösung, p. 320. 

249, 29. imponderability. Lacroix, ibid., p. 49s. 

249, 30. historians. Prop., iv, I3, I-14. 

249, 34. modern. Cf. vol. ii, p. 173 ff. 

249, 38. drilled. Juv., 6, 246-267; cf. 421; Martial, vii, 67. 

249, 39. carousals. Juv., 6, 429 sqq. ; Seneca, Epp., 95, 20. 

249, 40. pleaded. Juv., 6, 242-245. I do not see the slightest 
reason to believe that this is an exaggeration, as Geib does 
(Criminalprocess, p. 519), on the ground that women did not 
possess the right of bringing actions at law, for all that was 
needed was a man of straw. 
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249, 41. Juvenal. Juv., 2, 53 (in the speech he places in the mouth 
of Laronia): luctantur paucae, comedunt colyphia paucae. 

250, 4. world's. Juv., 6, 398-412. 

250, I2. Caligula. Sueton., Calig., c. 23. 

250, I4. say. Id., Aug., c. 84. 

250, 18. benefits, Julian, Or., 2, p. 155 CD. 

250, 22. Domna. Philostrat., Vitt. sophis?., ii, 30. 

250, 28. justified. Juvenal, 4, 20s. 

250, 32. quaestorship. Seneca, Ad Helv., x9, 2. 

250, 33. Poppaea. Josephus, A. J., xx, II, I. 

250, 38. librarianship. CIL, vi, 2131 and 2132; cf. Hirschfeld, 
VG, 267n. 

250, 40. Rome. Epictet., Diss., iii, 7, 13. 

250, 4I. sons. Seneca, ib., 14, 2. 

251, 2. signed. Zangemeister, Ephem. epigr., i, p. 51, 154. 

251, 7. Piso. Tac., A., ii, 55. 

251, 9. 39 A.D. Dio, lix, 18. 

251, 17. armies. Tac., A., iii, 33. 

251, I9. havoc. Juv., 8, 128; cf. vol. i, p. 122; Martial, ii, 56. 

251, 23. father. Quintilian, i, I, 6. 

251, 24. chaste. Martial, xii, 97. 

251, 27. specious. Ovid, A. a., ii, 281; Anthol. Gr., ed. Jacobs, 
iv, p. 275 (Adesp., 721c. epitaph of one Messia : ‘jdcxly soper 
ppeol Movoats awopoaívg ré "Ev racw Tpéyaca. 

251, 32. Octavia. Plutarch, Poplic., c. 17 extr. 

251, 34. fainted. Verg., ed. Ribbeck (ed. min.), p. xxviii, 1. 

251, 41. Germanicus. Cichorius, Rom und Mytilene, p. 56 ff. 

252, 3. learned. Servius ad Verg., Bucol., 3, 20; if this statement, 
coming as it does from a confused traditional source (Teuffel, 
RLG*, 225, 2), is trustworthy. 

252, 4. poet. Ovid, Trist., ili, 7; see note on l. 41, below. 

252, 5. Statius. Stat., Silv., ii, 7, 83. 

252, 7. Pliny. Tac. A., iv, 53; Pliny, H. N., vii, Ind., vii, 46. 

252, IO. oratory. Schol. Juv., 6, 434. 

252, 13. equal. Teuffel, RLG*, 401, 7. One ‘ Firmia Philologis 
quae et Julia’, CIL, vi, 2, 15,053, perhaps acquired this cog- 
nomen from her literary erudition. 

252, 22. love. Pliny, Epp., iv, 19. 

252, 25. deadened. Ovid, A. a., iii, 479. 

252, 30. influence. Pliny, Epp., i, 16, 6. 

252, 32. marriage. Cf. vol. i, p. 231. 

252, 35. language. Lucret., iv, 1160 sqq. 

252, 36. intolerable. Juv., 6, 185 sqq. ; Martial, x, 68. 

252, 38. Sapphos. Lucian, De mercede cond., 36. 

252, 41. critic. Ovid, Tvist., iii, 7. Lines 12 and 45 show that 
Perilla stood in a filial relation to Ovid, and it is not impossible 
that she was his twice married daughter mentioned in Tr., 
iv, 10, 75; but more probably she was a daughter of his third 
wife by a former marriage (cf. Tr., iii, 7, 3). 

253, 3. Horace. Haupt, Hermes, v, pp. 32-34. Cf. Teufel, 
Studien, 365 ff. 

253, 4. compared, Propert., ii, 3, 19. 
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253, 5. magpies. Pers., Prolog., 1 

253, 7. gifted. Martial, vii, 69. 

253, II. unprudish. Zd., x, 35 and 38. 

253, 13. inscribed. CIG, 4725, 29, 30; cf. 3t, 4739-41. 

253, 13. pride. Leironne, Rec. des inscr., ii, pp. 350—307. 

253, 18. wisdom. CIG, 5904; cf. Appendix xii. 

253, 35. nothing. Juv., 6, 434-456, according to the scholiast 
referring to Statilia Messalina, cf. p. 252 of vol. i 

253, 36. life-wish. Martial, ii, 90, 9; xi, 19: Quaeris cur nolim 
te ducere, Galla? Diserta es. Saepe soloecismum mentula 
nostra facit. Under Nero lived Pamphila of Epidaurus (Sui- 
das) or Egypt (Phot.), daughter of the learned Soteridas, and 
wife of the learned Sokratidas, authoress of e/ujukra leropuà 
Ürou»juara in 33 books, now lost, much used by Diogenes Laertius. 
Suid., S., raugplrn. Phot., Bibl. cod., clxxv. Gell., xv, 17and23. 

253, 41. regrets. Seneca, Caes. ad Helv., 17, 4. 

254, 2. logic. Muson. Ruf., in the Exc. e ms. Flor. Joan. Damasc. 
ap. Stob., Florileg., ed. Meineke, iv, 222, 38 sqq. 

254, 4. similarly. Lactant., Inst., iii, 25; Wendland, Quaest. 
Musonianae (Berol. 1886), p. 23, 3 

254, 6. have. Stob., ed. M., iv, p. 322. 

254, 8. indispensable. Jd. ib., p. 216. 

254, 13. exorcisms. Plutarch, Conjug. praec., c. 18, p. 145. 

254, 20. ill-consequence. Id., Pomp., c. 55; cf. Drumann, RG, ii, 
50. 

254, 22. publication. Drumann, RG, vi, 324, 51. Cf. Cic., Ad Att., 
xiii, 21, 5. 

254, 25. Areus. Seneca, Ad Marc., 4 and 5. 

254, 26. dedicate. Plutarch, Pofplic., c. 17 extr. ; cf. vol. i, p. 251. 

254, 30. science. Dio, lxxv, 15. If the address to a female ad- 
mirer of Plato in Diog. Laert., iii, 47 is borrowed with other 
matter from a collection of lives of the philosophers composed 
in the first century under Nero or one of the Flavian emperors 
(Usener, Epicurea, p. xxxiii), the unknown lady addressed must 
also have lived in this period. 

254, 30. rhetoricians. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, 30. 

254, 32. Tyana. Id., Apoll. Tyan., ed. K., p. 3, 2. 

254, 33. equally. Martial, vii, 69, 4. Sce vol. i, p. 253. 

254, 36. Plato. De theriac. ad Pison., p. 458 K.; xiv, p. 218; 
cf. StRE, i3, 1762, 44. 

254, 37. dedicates. Diog. Laert., iii, 47; cf. Menag., here and on 
the title of the work. 

254, 40. books. Horace, Epod., 8, s. 

I55, I. Utopia. Epictet., Fragments, 53 ed. Duebner. 

255, 4. apprehension. Lucian, Fugitivi, 18. 

255, 15. mantle. Jd., De merc. cond., 32 and 36. 

255, 26. Icaria. Porphyry, Vita Plotini, c.g and 12: Twa TÓNY kará 
Kauravlar vyeyev5o0at Aeyonérnv AAXws "Be KaTnpmwuerny ntlou Aveyeil- 
pew kal Tri» mép xopar xaploacda olxieOelan ry móe 
Richardus Schoene perquam probabiliter refert ad Pompeios, 
CIL, x, p. 1006. 

255, 30. initiated. Id., Ad Marcellam, c. 1—9. 
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256, 8. woman. Orelli, 4859 ; cf. the praise of Turia, vol. i, p. 264 
of this work. 

256, 12. offensive. Plutarch, Conjug. praec., 19. 

256, 20. temple. Juv., 6, 511 sqq. | 

256, 28. assuage. Id., 6, 532 sqq.; Tibull, i, 3, 23 sq.; cf. 
Marquardt, StV, iii?, 77 ff. ; Boissier, Relig. rom., i, 402—406. 

256, 33. condemned. Marquardt, op. cit. 

257, I. goddess. Joseph., A. J., xviii, 3, 4 

257, 3. Juvenal. Juv., 9, 22-26. 

257, 9. Tertullian. Cf. Ebert, Tertullians Verháltniss zu Minucius 

' Felix, and Hartel in Ztschr. f. dst. Gymn., xx, 348-368. 

257, 8. brothels. Minuc. Fel, Ocíav., p. 67, Muralt.; Tertullian, 
Apol., c. 15. 

257, 12. sweeping. Id., De pudic., c. 5. 

257, 15. Cynthia’s. Prop., ii, I9 “iit, II), 10. 

257, 16. Jewish. Ovid, 4. a., i, 75 sqq. 

257, 20. religion. Joseph., A. "E xx, 8, 11; 11, 1; Vit., 3. 

257, 22. Juli. Tac., A., a 6. 

257, 27. practices. See vol. i, p. 203. 

257; 3E SPPIOBHA Me: Joseph., 4. J., xvii, 3, 5; cf. Tac., 4., 


ii, 85. 

257, 33. Sabbath. Martial, iv, 4. 

257, 38. women. Athenagor., Suppl., 

257, 38. slaves. Orig., C. Cels., iii, s 

257, 39. East. Acts App., xvii, 4 (in Thessalonica), 12 (at Beroea), 
34 (Damaris). | 

258, 8. attachments. Vol. i, p. 262. Cf. Tac, A., xvi, 10; cf. 
my programm, De Pomponia Graecina superstitionis externae 
rea, in Acad. alb. Regim., 1868, iv. When I wrote this I was 
ignorant of the discovery of the inscription of Pomponius Grae- 
cinus. That 'superstitio externa ' does not necessarily mean 
Christianity is proved by the expression 'alienigena sacra’ 
(Seneca, Ep., 109, 22) which are the same rites of which Tacitus 
speaks in Ann., ii, 85, and which are also called ' superstitio ' 
by both authors. Similarly the words ‘externa sacra’ in 
Pliny, H. N., ii, 21 refer to Egyptian and Jewish religion. 
V. Schultze (Die Katakomben, p. 315) inclines to the view that 
Pomponia Graecina was a Jewish proselyte. 

258, 12. converts. De Rossi, Roma sotteranea, ii, 345s. ; cf. tav. 
xlix, no. 27. On De Rossi's repeatedly expressed supposition 
(R. s., i, 314, ss.) that Pomponia was identical with the eldest 
Lucina of the legend, I express no opinion, any more than upon 
his attempt to maintain the credibility of the tradition con- 
cerning a certain Plautilla, alleged sister of the consul Clemens, 
in the acts of SS. Domitilla, Nereus and Achilleus (cf. my 
programm mentioned above, p. 6 f.). 

258, 14. Christian. Sueton., Domit., C. 15. 

258, 17. practices. Dio, lxvii, 14. Euseb., Chron.,1. ij, ad Ol. 218 ; 
Hist. eccl., iii, 18. See Pliny, Epp., vii, 3 and Jerome, Epp., 
86 (27) ad Eustoch. virg. 

258, 25. Christian. Cf. vol. i, p. 64. 

258, 26. converted. Euseb., Hist. eccl., v, 21. 
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258, 28. protection. Tertullian, Ad Scapul., c. 4. ° 

258, 29. lectures. Tillemont, Hist. des emp. (ed. 1712), iii, 1, 290, 
452; Gibbon, Hist., ch. xvi, 115. 

258, 32. clothing. Tertullian, De cultu fem., ii, 4; cf. Commodian., 
Instr, (238 A.D.), ii, 17s. 

258, 36. preference. Hippolyt., De refutat. omn. haeres., ix, 12: 
éwérpeyev . . . Eva Exyew . . . ovykotrov elre olkérny elre éNeíOcgor, 
where De Rossi, Bull. di arch. crist., 1866, p. 23s. 
proposes (probably rightly) aweNev@epov instead of éAeí60epov. 
In the Christian epitaph: D. m. Flaviae Sperandae cojugi 
sanctissimae . . . Onesiforus c. f. cojux benemerenti fecit, he 
believes he recognizes a (unique] example of such a marriage, 
explaining ' c. f. ' as ' clarissimae feminae ' (Bull. crist., 1880, 
pp. 67-69). But these letters in the position where they stand 
cannot mean this; perhaps they mean (as Hirschfeld suggests) 
'cum filis '. The latter interpretation is supported by another 
Christian inscription, CIL, xi, I, 4025: castissime femine Nu- 
misie Paule—Agrippa maritus cum filis benemerenti fecerunt. 
Hirschfeld, however, recognizes an example of the marriage 
of a Christian woman of rank with a Christian of humble birth 
(Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Narbonens. Provinz, in Westd. Ztschr., 1889, 
Pp. 21, 57) in the inscription CIL, xii, 675 (Arelate, third cen- 
tury): Hydriae Tertullae c(larissimae) f(eminae) conjugi aman- 
tissimae et Axiae Aelianae filiae dulcissime Terentius Museus 
hoc sepulcrum posuit (where the husband's standing is inferred 
Írom the cognomen Museus, and the absence of a praenomen 
and of a title). 

259, I. name. De Rossi, R. s., i, p. 309; ii, p. 366 s. 

259, 3. family. Ibid., i, p. 315s. A Christian inscription: Luria 
Januaria c. f. Caelio Felicissimo v. e. conjug. kariss. is (accord- 
ing to De Rossi, Bull. crist., 1880, p. 31s. and rois.) of about 
the third century. 

259, I1. incite. Orig., C. Cels., iii, 9 and 55, ed. Klotz. 

259, I8. divorce. Justin., Apolog., ii, 2 (Euseb., H. eccl., iv, 17). 

259, 23. runs. De Rossi, Epigrafe mutila di strano senso, in Bull. 
crist., 1877, 118ss, Cf. ib., 1879, p. 24, 1880, p. 65 (appar- 
ently from the time immediately after the religious edict of 
Milan): quod filia mea inter fideles fidelis fuit, inter alienos 
(i.e. paganos) pagana. 

259, 26. pagans. Tertullian, Apolog., c. 3. 

259, 28. community. Id., Ad uxorem, 2, 3; Decorona, c. 13. Baur, 
Das Christenth. . . . der drei ersten Jahrh. (second ed.), p. 


479. 
259, 37. death. Porphyry, éx Aoylwy ¢irocodlas, ap. Augustine, 
. D., xix, 23. ‘Pessima in speciosis ? ferro juncta mors’ has 
not yet been adequately explained. Nauck, Ztsch. f. Alter- 
thumsw., 1855, p. 120, believes that the oracle translated by 
Augustine was already corrupt and meaningless at this point, 
perhaps óeworárg ¿iv cióeaat atdnpdderos xrdve uoipa instead of an 
original Seworárg v»wAjs re, Or some words to that effect. G. 
Wolff, Porphyr. de philos. ex oraculis kaur. ll. rell., 1858, p. 158, 
restores the end of the oracle thus: öv re ÓuaexoMawiw ÙT’ 
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ópÜovóowv dd\dvra Aewdy ¿v éudavdeoot ocdnpoderos uópos Extra, where 
ev €u.davéeoot means ‘on a hill’. Cf. also Cyprian, Epp., 


24. 

259, 38. belief. Strabo, i, 7, p. 297: Gwavres yàp rijs decocdapovlas 
dpxnyovs olovrat Tas yuvaixas. 

260, 4. upper. Cf. vol. i, pp. 69 and 184 ff. 

260, 9. consulted. Juv., 6, 553-591. 

260, 14. horoscope. Sext. Empir., 739, 29, quoted by Hippolyt. 
Refutat., iv, 4. 

260, 21. astrology. Augustine, Conf., vii, 6, 8. 

260, 29. wine. Cf. Horace, Epod., 5; Ovid, Am., i, 8; Propert., 
iv, 5; Martial, ix, 29; Lucian, Dial. meretr., 4. 

260, 32. mentions. Plutarch, Conjug. praec. 5 and 48. Cf. also 
O. Hirschfeld, De incantamentis et devinctionibus amatorits 
apud Graecos Romanosque (Regimonti, 1863), p. 17. 

260, 36. Julian. Zeller, Philos. d. Gr., iii, 2, 611, 5; Suidas, s. 
’TovAcavés. 

260, 38. enchantment. Apulei., Apol., c. 27. 

261, 2. East. In Lucian’s Philopseudes appear a Libyan (perform- 
ing sympathetic cures, 7), a Babylonian rw» Xadédalwy (as 
medical conjurer and snake charmer, 13), a Hyperborean 
(magician, 13), a Syrian éx ris TWaXawrlyns, who cures de- 
moniacs (Joseph., A. J., viii, 2, 5: péxp viv wap’ du ù 
Oepawela wreioroy loxve:), an Arab (magician, I7). 

261, 12. catacombs. Lucian, Philopseud., 3, 4. 

261, 4. linen. Jd. ib., 16; cf. Apulei., Metam., ii, 39; Philostrat., 
Apollon. Tyan., i, 8. 

261, 19. position. Lucian, Alexandr., 3, 11, 39, 42. 

261, 26. incredible. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, 5. 

261, 33. guilt. Tac., Agric., c. 6. 

261, 34. light. CIG, iii, 6184. 

262, 2. plunged. Pliny, Epp., vi, 24. 

262, 7. tears. Tac., A., vi, I0. 

262, 9. faithless. Vellei., ii, 67. See vol. i, p. 241 of this work. 

262, I2. husbands. Tac., Hist., i, 3; A., xv, 71. 

262, 26. last. Tac., A., xv, 10 sq. 

262, 31. manner. Id. ib., xvi, 30 sqq. 

262, 36. death. Id. ib., xv, 64. 

263, I. survived. CIG, iii, 5757. Franz’s supposition that Cassius 
Philippus belonged to the followers of Egyptian and Jewish 
superstition, who were banished by Tiberius in the year 19 to 
Sardinia, is without foundation. Vincent. Crespi, De Atiliae 
Pomptillae monumento Calaritano, in Ephem. epigr., iv, 1881, 
PP. 484-494, with Tab. i and ii; concludes (p. 488) from the 
writing that it dates from the second century, which view is 
supported ps line in the inscription 7, 4: 'tempore tu, 
dixit, vive, "Philippe, meo,' apparently a reminiscenceof Mart., 
1, 36, 6 : vive tuo, frater, tempore vive meo. 

263, 3. substitution. Cf. also Aristid., Or., 27, p. 351s., and vol. 
iii, p. 160. It might also be the sacrifice of an animal ; thus 

-  & woman at Ngaus in Numidia who dreamed that her sick hus- 
band could be kept alive by the sacrifice of a proxy: ' anima 


pu Ll Q- 
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pro anima, vita pro vi[ta], sanguine pro sanguine ', offered a 
lamb; CIL, viii, 4468. 

263, 6. children. Anthol. Gr., iv, p. 256, epigr. adesp., 658. 

263, 10. records. Pliny, Epp., iii, 1 

263, 38. Greek. CIL, x, 5920: L. Cominio L. f. L. n. Pa(l). Firmo 
pr. q. aer. et al(im.] Oppiae Sex et J. 1. Eunoeae. 1. 3: Acci- 
pite hanc animam numeroque augete sacrato Arria Romano 
et tu Graio Laodamia. 

263, 41. deprive. Tac., A., xvi, 34. 

263, 14. returned. Mommsen, Ind. Plin. 

264, 23. men. Orelli, 4636 (Rome). 

264, 25. shews. Ib., 4860 = CIL, vi, 2, 10,230. Cf. Rudorff, 
Ueber die Laudétion der Murdia, in Abhandl. d. Berl. Acad., 
1868, pp. 226—235. 

264, 34. indu strious. Lanificio. 

264, 39. honourable. Mommsen, Abhandl. d. Berl. Acad., 1863, p. 
461. Praise of Turia, i, 30-34. 

265, 3. incomparable. CIL, vi, 1398: veteris sanctitatis matronae 
et lectissimae pudentissimaeque conjugi; 1404: matronae et 
uxori supra omnia exempla; CIL, viii, 78: exemplum sanc- 
timoniae conjugalis; CIL, ix, 1913: que antiqua vita vixit 
fidei ac diligentiae gravis(simac) ; CIL, vi, 3, 22,657: a vir- 
ginitate sine ulla macula; 23,282: sine 'ullo crimine. 

265, II. spun. Orelli, 4848 — CIL, vi, 3, 15,346, according to 
Mommsen, RG, i5, 58. 

265, I2. rare. Or., 2742 (= Fabr., 31, lix, wife of a centurion); 
4530 (wife of one Marcus Aurelius Augg. lib.) ; Grut., 748, 4; 
II4I, I; Reines, 742; Bdl, 1862, p. 220 (Puteoli) . . . uni- 
virae . . . virginali suae pro castitate ; (Virginii, CIL, iii, Y, 
2217; cui virgo nupsit, CIL, xiv, 1641) ; CIL, ii, 738 : vix. 
ann. xxxii uno contenta marito; Bdl, 1871, 71 (univira); 
CIL, v, 2, 7763; Wilmanns, 224 = CIL, xiv, 963; Inscr. de 
l'Algérie, 1987: d. m. Geminia Ingenua univira conservatrix 
dulcissima mater omnium hominum parens omnibus subveniens 
innocens castissima praestans rarissima v. annis lxxxi o. v. 
(? b. p.; Ephem. epigr., v, 531, 1205: univira unicuba ; 
CIL, vi, 2, 14,404: In cineres versa est tumuloque inclusa : 
cicadae Diceris coniunx una fuisse viri (i.e. a cicada per aes- 
tatem canente, Mommsen) ; Mart. x, 63, 7, 8; Anthol. Gr., 
iv, 252, adesp. 641, 5 : povvoyapnos Oyfjokw ; ib. 649, 5: poúvy Crit 
jórn» ávép Avcapévy ; CIG, ii, 2471 (Thera): Kdpwos rà» ilav 
yvvatka Zwelóa ddnpuirtey Tay uóvavópor; Garrucci, Cimit. degli 
antichi Ebrei, p. 68. Cf. Letronne, Recherches, P. 374. Cf. 
Minuc. Fel, c. 26, 5; Tertullian, Exh. ad cast., I3; De 
monogam. dif Ad ux.,1, 7; H.Aug., Trig.tyr., c. 32 ; Jerome, 
Adv. Jovin., i, 6. Cf. also Marquardt, Prl., i?, 42, 6. 

265, 15. suck. "CIL, vi, 3, 16,592. 

265, 16. nurse. Orelli, 2677 = CIL, vi, 3, 19,128. 

265, 19. beloved. CIL, i, 1103 = Marini, Iscr. Alb., p. 100 (Ro- 
mae): OSSA HEIC SVNT | VRBILIAE PRIMI MIHI ME 
PLVRIS | DECESSIT AN. XXIII CARISSVMA | SVIS. 

265, 22. remarry. Orelli, 4623 (Pisa). : 
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265, 24. husband. CIL, viii, 8123 (Rusicade). 

265, 26. done. Henzen, 7388 (Beneventum); Bdl, 1862, p. 62: 
ego tu mi quod facere dibuisti, mi qui faciat nescio. 

265, 28. lie. CIL, ii, 3596 (Ondara, Tarraconensis). 

265, 29. another. Or., 4746 (wrongly suspected) = CIL, v, 1, 
3496 (Verona). 

265, 31. awaiting. Orelli, 4662 (Narbo); CIL, vi, 2, 11,252: 
Domine Oppi marite, ne doleas mei (sic) quod praecessi, sustineo 
in aeterno toro adventum tuum. 

265, 32. endured. Orelli, 4626 sq. (Rome, Pola). 

. 265, 33. ill word. Orelli, 4530 (Rome). 

265, 36. unwearied. CIL, v, 2, 7066 (Turin): quae cum eo vixit 
sine litibus et jurgis; CIL, x, 8192 (Puteoli): stomachum 
mihi null(um) umquam fecit nisi quod mo(rtua est); CIL, vi, 
3, 15,696: sine verbo scabro; 18,393: sine ullo stomacho ; 
22,423 : sene stomacho ; 18,434: sine ulla bile; 18,918: sine 
bile. 

265, 37. desire. CIL, vi, 3, 15,317: cujus nulla(m) cupiditate(m) 
est expert(us). 

265, 39. gold. Henzen, 7386 (Sassina); similarly CIL, vi, 3, 
19,175. 

266, 1. followed. J. Schmidt, Add. ad CIL viii, in Ephem. ep., 
v, P- 303, 365. 

266, 2. similar. CIL, vi, 3, 17,690. 

266, 13. heavy. Orelli, 7382 (Rome). 

266, 21. length. Pliny, Epp., ii, 20. Cf. vol. i, p. 260. 

266, 24. still. Orelli, 4803. 

266, 26. night-time. Orelli, 4575 = CIL, vi, 3, 18,817. 

266, 35. noble. CIL, iii, 2, p. 922 ad 754 (Desjardins, AdI, 1868, 


p. 50). 

' 266, 38. pious. Orelli, 4639 = CIL, vi, 2, 11,602 (Rome). Cf. 
Buecheler, Carm. Saturn., Bonn, 1876, 4, p. 15. (According 
to Gudius the letters are of the time of Trajan or Hadrian.) 
CIL, v, 2, 7116: casta pudica decens sapiens generosa probat(a) 
Some Christian epitaphs : De Rossi, Inscr. christ., 62 (341 A.D.) : 
amatrix pauperorum et operaria ; 15.,98 (348) : miri (sic) boni- 
tatis atq. sanctitatis ; Ib., 99 (348): mire industriae adque 
bonitatis. 


VI. MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


268, 5. now. Heinrich Stephan, Das Verkehrsleben im Alterthum, 
in Raumers hist. Taschenbuch, 4. Folge, 9. Jahrg., 1868, p. 120. 
268, 11, century. Náàher, Die róm. Militárstrassen und Handels- 
wege in Stidwestdeutschland, Elsass-Lothringen und der Schweiz, 
1887, p. 33, says that the Middle Ages always maintained a 
high standard in road-making in these countries (and in Ger- 
many generally), and that the roads (many of which fell into 
decay in the Thirty Years' War) were constructed, ballasted 
and paved in the same fashion as those of the Romans (p. 42 f.). 
This no more contradicts the passage in thetext than does the 
fact that the Roman roads were surpassed by those of the nine- 
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teenth century (F. Berger, Ueber die Heerstrassem d. vom. 
Reichs, i, 1882, p. 20). 

268, 15. traffic. Heinrich Stephan, op. cit., 3. 

268, 26. things. Newton and Pullan, Dine at Halicarnassus, 
i, p. 695. 

269, 2. Concentrated: Philo, Leg. ad. Gai., p. 566 sq. The verbal 
correspondence in the praises of the beneficence of Augustus 
found in Philo and Suetonius, Aug., c. 98 (per illum se vivere, 
per illum navigare, libertate atque fortunis per illum frui) is 
plausibly attributed by Lumbroso, L’Egitto, p. 159s., to hymns, 
which were sung to him in Alexandria. 

269, 6. united. Plut., De fort. Roman., c. 2; cf. Ranke, Welt- 
gesch., iii, 1, 53. 

269, 9. prosperity. Appian, praef., 6. 

269, I1. countries. Philo, loc. cit., P- 552 sq. 

269, 12. pirates. Epictet., Diss., iii, I3, 9 

269, 13. majesty. Pliny, Nat. hist., xiv, 2. 

269, 14. anchorage. Plut., De fort. Roman., c. 2. 

269, 16. eternity. Pliny, op. cit., xxvii, 2 sq. 

269, 25. locked. Aristid., Eis Bacihéa, p. 66 Jebb. 

270, 2. bloom. Aristid., Encom. Romae, p. 224, 18 J. etc. 

270, 14. remedy. Tertullian, De anima, c. 30. (For ‘saxa pan- 
guntur' I suggest 's. franguntur ’.) ! 

270, 21. Rome. Stephan, of. cit., p. IOI. 

270, 25. culture. Jd. ib., p. 118 f. 

270, 35. at breast. Read ‘abreast’. | 

270, 39. polish. Procop., B. Goth., i, 14. Cf. the description in 
Statius, S., iv, 3, 40 sqq. of the very solidly built and carefully 
paved via Domitiana. 

271, I. cost. Marquardt, StV,ii?, 92 (in the year 123-124 : CIL,ix, 
6072,6075). 'One German geographical mileof high road costs 
in Westphalia, where stone is cheap, an average of 30—50,000 
thalers (/4,500 — 7,500) without the cost of the ground’ (H. 
Delbrück, Preuss. Jahrbb., March 1835, p. 358). Five Roman 
miles = 0:998 German geographical mile, thercfore with similar 
conditions the cost is almost the same. 

271, 4. feet. Before the Latin graves only 3:87 m. The width of 
the raised side-walks varies very much, according to the proxi- 
mity of the monuments to the kerbstone, and ranges from 2°15 
to 3:50 m. Before the Latin graves it is 3:20 m. For all these 
measurements I am indebted to the courtesy of Herr F. O. 
Schulze. 

271, 4. smaller. Cf. Nissen, Pompejan. Studien, p. 539. The road 
before the Herculancum gate of Pompeii is at its narrowest 
about 9 metres broad (including the footways), the Via Valeria 
7.25, the Salaria 6-1; ibid., p. 520 f. In the Alpine passes a 
pavement of only 2-2] metres is found. Near Avenches and 
Delémont the paved carriage-way of the Roman road was 2} 
metres wide ; the same at Ettlingen ; the roads from Windisch 
to Regensburg (Switz.), and Breisach to Ehl 3, Strassburg to 
Zabern 4 metres. Therefore ' the Roman military roads were 
not broader than 4 metres, the trading roads 3 metres, with 3 
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and 2 metres pavement respectively.’ J. Naher, Die rim. 
Militarstrassen u. Handelswege in Stidwestdeutschland, Elsass- 
Lothringen und der Schweiz (1887), pp. 37-42. 

271, 5. track. The wheel tracks 1-4 m. wide in the Roman roads 
over the Alps were probably made by wagons (see Naher, p. 33). 

271, 9. Gregory. Hübner, Sixtus V, 1, 84. 

271, II. to-day. Cf. Naher, pp. 37 f. and 42, also F. Berger, Ueber 
die Heerstrassen des vom, Reichs, i (1882), p. 19 f. 

271, 14. gravelled. Plutarch, Gracch., c. 7; Cic, Ad Quint. fr., 
li, I, 2, 4; Strabo, iv, I, 42 (he calls the main road between 
Spain and Italy Bépovs pa eÜfarov . . . xemwvos è xal Eapos 
v7À«0» xal worapéxAvorov) in Berger, op. cit., p. 6. Naher 
says (p. 42) that the stone pavement of the Roman roads 
was 0:7 to o:8 metres thick. A breach in the road from Breisach 
to Ehl ' shows that the ballasting is about 0-4 m. deep, and that 
the uppermost layer consists of coarse pieces of wacke’. Cf. 
also the description of the covering of the road from Augst to 
Mayence, p. 39. 

271, I6. started. Stephan, op. cit., p. 101 ff. I repeat in the text 
the essential part of his lucid "descripHan. verbally or sum- 
marily. 

271, I9. Messana. Itinerar., p. 490, 1 Wess. 

271, 25. Puteoli. Id., p. 493, 13: so stadia VCCL cannot be right ; 
ITICCL would suit. The numbers in the Itineraries still await 
critical examination. 

271, 28. hours. Itinerar., p. 495, 5. 

271, 35. Berenice. The Itineraries mention only the latter. 

272, 5. hour. Itin., 330, ro. 

272, 38. miles. Jt. Burdigal., pp. 563-571. 

273, 10. imperial. Mommsen, RG, v, 67. 

273, 20. Cenis. Nissen, Ital. ’Landesk., 158, 3. 

273, 21. Simplon. See Kiepert, Lehrb. d. alte:: Geographie, $83 323, 
343; CIL, v, 6649; H. Meyer, Die róm. Alpenstrassen in der 
Schweiz, in Mitth. d. antiq. Ges. in Zürich, xiii (1861), p. 127. 

273, 41. Quarnero. Nissen, 157-166; Strabo, iv, p. 208; vii, p. 


314. 

274, 3. rutted. A.B. Meyer, Dia alten Strassenziize des Obergailthales 
(Carinthia), 1886 (Bonner Jahrbb., Ixxxiii [1887], pp. 217-219). 

274, 10. Empire. Nissen, p. 160. 

274, 15. unable. Planta, Das alte Rátien, p. ot. On the column 
on the Julier cf. Mitth. d. antiq. Ges. in Zürich, xv, p. 64. 

274, 19. force. Julian, Orat., 2, p. 72 A. 

274, 21. twenty-two. Nissen, p. 154. 

274, 31. used. Ammian., xv, IO, 4 and 5. 

274, 34. giddy. Strabo, iv, p. 204. 

275, 21. out. Bergier's estimate (repeated by Stephan, op. cit., p. 
118) of 51,000 Roman miles is too high; for he evidently added 
the principal amounts in the Itineraries, without the deductions 
which are necessary on account of the repeated mention of the 
same portions of the road on the longer routes. 

275, 24. For ‘680 geographical' read ‘3,800 English.’ 

275, 26. For ‘1,000’ read ‘5,750’. 
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275, 32. miles. Stephan, op. cit., p. 118. For * 1824'read' 10,500'. 

275, 35. century. The first turn- -pike road in Germany was built 
in 1753 between Oettingen and Nordlingen. The Prussian 
state had in 1816 about 2,300 English miles of made roads 
(Treitschke, Deutsche Gesch., iii, 464), 

276, 8. oases. CIL, viii, p. 275 sq. 

276, 10. inscription. Jb., 10,230. 

276, 14. bridge. Maltzan, Drei Jahre im Nordwesten von Afrika 
(1868), iii, 96. 

276, 15. Emperors. CIL, viii, p. 859. 

276, 20. mule-paths. Hesse-Wartegg, Tunesien, p. 160 f. 

276, 24. Constantinople. I do not know Dr. Constantin Jirecek's 
book, Die Heerstrasse von Belgrad nach Constantinople und die 
Balkanpdsse (Prague, 1877). 

276, 35. traced. Jirecek, Archdol. Fragmente in Bulgarien, ii, 
Römische Strassen, in Archdol. epigr. Mittheil., x (1886), pp. 85- 
104. 

276, 38. water-supply. Strabo, v, p. 235. 

277, 1. wonderful. Stephan, p. 80. Cf. vol. ii, p. 257 f. Hadrian 
also caused a branch-road to be made to Hypata from the great 
road from Thessalonica to Athens. U. Kohler, Mitth. d. 
archáol. Inst. in Athen, i, 350 f. 

277, 3. road-building. Mommsen, RG, v, 269. 

277, 10. vanished. Schnars, Erlebnisse auf einer Reise durch die 
Provinz Basilicata, in Ausland, 1847, No. 261 ff. ; cf. 1843, 
No. 317 ft. 

277, 11. kilometer. Im Neuen Reich, 1875, No. 30 (Die sictlische 
Frage). 

277, 13: fna Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, i, 398. 

277, 17. guide. Id., Pompej. Studien, 538. 

277, 19. coast. Id. Ital. Landeskunde, i, 365, 5. 

277,26. Braga. Stephan, p. 113. 

277, 37. fields. Baumgarten, Gesch. Spaniens, vol. i, p. 87. 

278, 3. Rome. The inscriptions are in CIL, xi, 1, 3285-3292. Cf. 
Henzen, Alterthtimer von Vicarello, in Rhein. Mus., N. F., x, 
1853, p. 20 ff. The Vicarello lists of stations are older than the 
Itinerarium Antonini, which is of Diocletian’s time (p. 31); 
the Itin. No. 3 is nearest in point of time to the Itin. Antonini, 
No. 1 is the oldest, and No. 2 is intermediate (p. 34). The 
fourth, which was discovered later than the others, was edited 
with them by Garrucci, Dissertaz. archeolog. (1864), p. 160 sqq. 
The route is here divided into sections: Ab Hispali Cordybae, 
Ab Cordu a Tarracone, A Tarracone Narbone, A Narbone 
Taurinos. 

278, 5. offerings. Preller, R. M., ii?, 144, 3; Lersch, Gesch. d. 
Balneologie (1863), p. 45 ff. ; Bonner Jahrbb., 1864, p. 135 f. 
Roman coins found near (not in) the spring of Pyrmont, ibid., 
1865, p. 53 f. Cf. Genthe, Alterthtimer aus. d. Fürstenthümern 
Waldeck und Pyrmont (1877), p. 16 ff. Roman coins in the 
fountain of Nimes, Stark, Stddteleben in Frankreich, p. 98 f.; 
in the sulphur spring of Fumades, CIL, xii, p. 360; in the spring 
of Baden near Zurich, Keller, Mitth. d. antiq. Ges. zu Zürich, 
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xii, 298. Hübner, Der Fund von Procolitia (votive offerings for 
the spring of Conventina by Hadrian's Wall in Britain), Hermes, 
xii (1877), 257 ff. Id., Die Heilqueile von Umeri (near Santan- 
der), Archdol. Zig., xxxi (1874), p. 1r5, pl. ii. 

278, 25. barrenness. Itinerar., ed. Pinder et Parthey, p. 549, 564, 
572, 577, 585, 604, 606, Wess. 

278, 29. heroes. Ib., p. 524 sqq. 

278, 30. post. Marquardt, StV, i3, 558 ff. 

278, 32. couriers. — Aristid., Or., xxiv, p. 304 Jebb: ore yàp oi 
ras dyyeAlas koulfovres rov orpariwr Qr huâs ye vapiA8or. 

278, 35. apart. So throughout the Itinerar. Hierosolymitanum. 
Sulpic. Sever., Dial i, 4: Betleem ...ab Alexandria... 
xvi mansionibus abest. S. Silviae Aquit. peregrinatio ad loca 
sancta, ed. Gamurrini (Bibl. storico-giuridica, iv [1887]), c. 47: 
et hic locus (Edessa) de Jerusolima vicesima et quinta man- 
sione est (and so often). 

278, 39. Gaul. CIL,v,2108. Libanius, ed. R., i, 530, 15, who says 
that Julian (at Nicomedia) was cra@yois wAeloow À Tpiakoclots 
distant from Gallus at the latter's death (near Pola), hardly 
intended to make anything like a precise statement. 

279, 1I. Severus. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 98 ff. 

279, 17. ready. Stephan, op. cit, p. 42; Marquardt, StV, i?, 
560, 8. 

279, 20. vague. Henzen, Bdl, 1875, p. 5; but cf. Mommsen, StR, 
ii, 1030, 3, also Appendix ix. 

279, 28. jumentarii. Marini, Atti degli frat. Arv., p. 775, and Iscris. 
alb., p. 106, confuses them with the imperial jumentarii, a 
jumentis (superjumentarius, Sueton., Claud., c. 2). Were the 
junctores jumentarit of some Italian high roads, who set up in- 
scriptions to Caracalla in 214 and 226 together with the mancipes 
of the roads (Lanciani, Bull. mun. d. R., 1884, p. 8, 709 and 710) 
different from the jumentartt ? 

279, 29. guilds. Cattaneo, Equeiade, p. 83ss. ; Marini, loc. cit. 

279, 32. cisiavit. Fabretti, Inscr. ant., p. 9, n. 179. 

279, 32. Republican. CIL, 1129. 

279, 36. accidents. Eunap., Aedes., 61 : da 32 evdacnovlay ml rerpa- 
kokAov Óx*juaros é$épero* cuuBalvec dé rodAd bel rovrots Tots Óysjuact 
wd0n. 

279, 40. Trypho. Vergil, Catal., 8. 

280, 2. suits. Sueton., Calig., c. 39. 

280, 3. Mediolanium. Marini, loc. cit. 

280, 3. Ariminum. Tonini, Rimini, p. 369s. 

280, 4. Sempronii, Henzen, 4093. 

280, 4. Tuder. Orelli, 2413. 

280, 45. Praeneste. CIL, i, 1129 = xiv, 2874. 

280, 5. Cales. Henzen, 6983. 

280, 5. Pompeii. J6., 5163. It is doubtful whether the juven(es) 
cisiani of Ostia (CIL, xiv, 409, 15/16) were cisiarii. 

280, 9. gates. See note on Appendix vi. 

280, 19. Hercules. Seneca, Apocol., c. 6, 1. 

280, 26. six days. The distance from Antioch to Constantinople 
in the Itin. Antonini, p. 139, 1 Wess. ; cf. the note by Parthey 
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and Pinder, p. 6s. Liban., Or., 21, 1,685 R. Cf.H. F.Stobbe, 
Z. Chronol. dey Briefe des Plinius, in Philol., 1870, p. 381 
ff 


280, 30. eight days. Plutarch, Caes., c. 17. 

280, 31. miles. Itin. Anton., Wess., p. 289, 3, Via Aurelia. 

280, 32. journey. Sueton., Caes., c. 57. 

280, 37. required. Cic., Pro Rosc. Am., c. 7, 19. 

280, .39. Clunia. Plutarch, Galba, c. 7. 

281, 1. counts. Pliny, Nat. hist., xix, 4. Spanish ships came also 
to Pyrgi, the harbour of Caere (Martial, xii, 2, 1). 

281, 5. under. From Tarraco to Caesaraugusta 163 miles (Itin. 
' Anton. ; P. 451W.) thence to Clunia 169 (p. 441). 

271, 7. made. Cervantes, La fuerza de la sangre (Novelas ejemplares). 

281, 10. four days. Hist. Aug., Maximin., ii, c. 25. 

281, 11. ridden. From Rome to Ariminum (Itin. Anton., p. 126) 
216; thence to Bononia (p. 126) 78; thence to Aquileia (p. 
281) 217, a total of 511 mi. If one went from Ariminum to 
Ravenna (33 mi.), thence by water to Altinum, and thence by 
land again to Aquileia (62 mi., p. 126), the journey by land 
alone amounted to 311 miles. Casaubon, of. cit., erroneously 
reckons 200 miles in 24 hours for this journey, and adds: 
magna sana diligentia, sed non incredibilis ; constat hodiernos 
veredarios Roma Lutetiam saepe diebus sex septem commeare, 
quae longe major contentio est. De mortlib. persecutor., C 47, 
(Maximinus) una nocte atque una die . . . Nicomediam alia 
nocte pervenit, cum locus proelii abesset milia CLX. Gibbon, 
ch. xiv, assumes that Maximin's flight from Heraclea to Nico- 
media took only 24 hours; but according to the text, which 
is imperfect, it must pai been more. 

281, I4. Galba. Tac., H., 

281, 16, minutes. T Westd. Zeitschr, 1887, p. 240, 17. 

281, r6. Belgica. Tac., H., i, 12, 18, 55; cf. iv, 59. 

281, I8. Rome. Marquardt, StV, i*, 267 and 274, 2 

281, 20. hours. All in Chambalu, De magistratibus  Flaviorum 
(Bonn, 1882), p. 8. Statius, Silvae, iv, 112 sqq. says that by the 
new via Domitiana one could reach Baiae in one day from Rome 
(Qui primo Tiberim relinquit ortu, Primo vespere naviget 
Lucrinum) ; he must refer to the journey of a courier, for the 
distance of 141 millia (Rome to Sinuessa 108, thence to Puteoli 
33) could not otherwise be covered in about 14 hours. 

281, 22. Chatti. So Valer. Maxim., v, 5, 3. Pliny's statement 
(Nat. hist., vii, 84) that this part of the journey was made in 
carriages is very unlikely. ' The distance from Mainz-Castell 
measured along the oldest roads by Hofheim, Bilbel, Friedberg, 
Butzbach, Frankenberg, Stadtberge (Marsberg), Haaren, 
Neuhaus (Elsen), through the Dorenschlucht to the Weser, 
amounts to 202 Roman miles, to Varenholz 203, to Rehme 207 ', 
Zangemeister, op. cit., p. 238, 13. 

281, 31. nine. Cic., Ad Brut., ii, 4, 1, where Sigonius has rightly 
emended ‘a.d. VI Id.’ to ‘a. d. HI Id.’ O. E. Schmidt, Deep. 
a Cassio et ad Cassium datis (1877), p. II. 

281, 32. ten. Ovid, Epp. ex Pont., iv, 5, 3: 
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Quum gelidam Thracen et opertum nubibus Haemon 
et maris Ionii transieritis aquas, 

luce minus decima dominam venietis in urbem, 
ut festinatum non faciatis iter. 


The Iti». counts from Rome to Capua 136 miles (p. 612, 
otherwise p. 108, where the result is 124 mi.), thence to Bene- 
ventum 33 (p. 111), thence to Tarentum 157 (p. 120), thence to 
Brundusium 44 (/5.), a total of 370 mi. Strabo, vi, 3, p. 50, 
gives rf (360) ; so also Pliny, H. n., ii. 244. 

281, 32. five. Martial, x, 104 :— 


Illinc (Tarracone) te rota tollet et citatus 
altam Bilbilin et tuum Salonem 
quinto forsitan essedo videbis. 


Marquardt, Prl., ii , 734, 5 supposes change of carriages at the 
chief stations. There were eight mansiones from Tarraco to 
Bilbilis. Itin., pp. 391 and 437W. 

281, 34. 317. Cic., Ad Fam., xi, 6, 1; Bardt, loc. cit., p. 14. 

281, 39. Megara. Procop., Bell. Vand., i, 1s. 

281, 40. foot. Id., B. Goth., i, 15; ii, 7s. 

281, 41. 136. Id., B. Goth., i, 14. 

282, 2. three days. Philostrat., Apollon., vii, 41. 

282, 5. on foot. Bardt, J. c., p. 8 sq. 

282, 6. undertaken. Digg., ii, 11, 1 (Gaius, I. i, ad edictum pro- 
vinciale) : Vicena milia passuum in singulos dies dinumerari 
praetor jubet, etc. Ib., xxii, 1, 13, § 2: 7@ yàp év aùr ry 
moder Üvri, év Ñ kexeiporórqraa, À évrós. éxaróv ptdlwy, evrkorra 
juepav ESwnxev à vomobdrns mpobeculav ‘ry 06 Urep éxardv uua dtarplB- 
ovrt kab’ éxdorny nudpay Seiv dpiOpuetoOas elfxoor pihia exédevoe, xal 
Etwher x.7.. If an dvip eüfwvos could walk from Antioch to the 
sea (120 stadia) and back, starting at sunrise and returning in 
the afternoon (dua 9X xunGeis evOdvde, comet re TOY éxeiDer Ere 
peonuBplas éorwons, Liban., ed. R., i, 286, 22-24), it was an 
extraordinary feat. 

282, 10. century. Hübner, Sixtus v, p. 84. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century the journey from Paris to Venice took 9 to 
I5 days; but in 1509 a despatch from Blois reached the Doge's 
palace in 7 days (Yriarte, Vie d'un patricien de Venise au XVIme 
siècle, p. 104), and according to Casaubon (see n. on 281/ro-11) 
couriers even reached Paris from Rome in 6 to 7 days. Light 
carriages usually took 20 days from Rome to Milan (Montaigne, 
Journ. d'un. voy. en Italie, iii, 179) ; in the eighteenth century 
they covered only 3o Italian miles a day (Volkmann, Nach- 
richten von Italien, i, 81 f.). 

282, 12. Ravenna. Strabo, v, 217. Theoderic’s food allowance 
for 5 days, for the ambassadors of the Heruli travelling by ship 
from Ticinum to Ravenna (Cassiodor., Var., iv, 45) was there- 
fore a very generous one, and one cannot with Nissen, Ital. 
Landesk., i, 213, estimate the duration of the voyage from it. 

282, 14. home. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 548M. 

282, 15. abroad. Acts of Apostles, xxviii, 11. 

282, 15. march, Veget., v, 9. 
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282, a consecration. CIL, i, p. 387b.; Preller, RM, ii*, 381 


282, 20. trolleyed out. Horace, Carm., i, 4, 2. 

282, 24. pirates. Pliny, N. h., ii, 125. 

282, 27. Ovid. Ovid, Trist., i, 11, 3 and 7. 

282, 29. passage. Philo, In Flacc., 535 M. 

282, 33. shipwrecked. Cic., Ad Fam., xvi, 9. 

282, 37. Cyclades. Petron., c. 114: procurrere piscatores parvulis 
expediti navigiis ad praedam rapiendam. Cf. Herzberg, Gesch. 
Griechenl., ii, 494, 19. Julian, Or., vii, p. 210 A.: duadépover 
yàp odro Tl . . . Tov éT’ Epnulas Ngarevóvruv kal Kareiknddrwy Tas 
dxras €wl rq Avpalvea0a« Tois karamAéovot. 

282, 39. branded. Scribon. Largus, 9o, 231. 

282, 40. Manilius. Manil, Astr., v, 402, 435. 

282, 41. lure. Ulpian, /ib. I Opinionum (Digg., xlvii, 9, 10). 

283, I. coasts. Dio Chrys., Or., 7, 105 M. ; cf. p. 109 M. 

283, 4. alms. Tertullian, Apolog., c. 30. Cf. also vol. i, p. 19 of 
this work. 

283, 5. scarcely. Strabo, iii, 2, p. 145 (7 viv elpcjvn ro» Apornpiwy 
karaAvOévruv). Cf. Pliny, N. h., ii, 117. But Cass. Dio, 
xxxvi, 3, SayS: ov ydp cori Ere raUr! ovK é-yévero, oS’ vy vaícacró 
wore, kws dy dj) air) picts dvOpwrwy ù. 

283, 9. Egypt. Josephus, B. J., iii, 9, 2. 

283, 10. Ocean. Pliny, N. h., vi, 26, ror. 

283, 11. Black. Strabo, xi, 2, 12. 

283, 12. nights. Zenob., Proverb., v, 32 : où vuxriwdoeis* eml rwv uh 
dxpiBos Tt TotobvTwYv K.T.À. 

283, 13. stars. Petron., c. 102. 

283, 14. worship. Id., c. 99. 

283, 14. voyages. Gell, ii, 21; Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., vii, ro, 
P. 133, ed. K. 

283, 16. evening. Philostrat., Apollon., vii, 16, p. 137, ed. K. De- 
parture from Puteoli in the morning, ib., viii, I4, p. I64, ed. K. 

283, 16. Puteoli. Jd., vii, 17 p. 138. 

283, 18. Cicero's. Cic., Pro Manil., c. 12. 

283, r9. days. Galen, Meth. med., v, 92 (K. x, 393). 

283, 20. a day. Aemilius Paullus says in Appian, Rom. hist., ix, 
'17: fs pev Kepkópav €x Bpevrealov QuumAebcoc pds huépas x.T.À. 
Cic., Ad Att., iv, 1, 4: Pridie nonas Sext. Dyrrhachio sum 
profectus . . . Brundusium veni nonis Sext. A rough passage 
is described in Gell., xix, r. 

283, 21. Aulona. Itin. Anton., p. 497, Wess. 

283, 23. Hydrus. Cic., Ad Fam., xvi, 9, I. 

283, 24. South. Acts Apost., xxviii, 13. 

283, 26. Messina. Philostrat., viii, Apoll. T., 14, p. 167, ed. K. 

283, 27. Elis. Pausan., vi, 26, 3:  xeira« è erpauuévm re mpds 
ZixeMay kal Ópuov Tapexouévo vavalv emirydecov, exlvecov dé obca 
"HAelov, årò dvdpds 'Apkáóos 7d Óvoua enpe. 

283, 29. Syracuse. Philostrat., loc. cit. (éri ras rod’ AN$etoU éxBoMs). 

283, 29. Puteoli. Jd. ib., viii, p. 133, ed. K. 

283, 33. Cenchreae. Ships were dragged over the Isthmus Leuca- 
diensium (Kiepert, Hdb. d. Geogr., 264, 2): Julius Hyginus in 

R.L.M. F F 
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Cinnae propemptico, quoted in Charis., Inst. Gr., i, ed. Keil, p. 
I34, I2. 

283, ae completed. Mommsen, RG, v, 270; cf. Bull. de corresp. 
Hellén., 1884, Avril et Mai. 

283, 36. venture. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, 6, ed. K., p. 237. 

283, 37. Propertius. Propert., iii (iv), 21, 19. 

283, 38. Tomi. Ovid, Trist., i, IO and rr. 

283, 40. Andros. Philo, Im Flacc., p. 539 M. 

283, 41. Asia. For ' of Little Asia’ read ‘to Asia Minor’. 

284, 4. Megara. Galen, v, 48. 

284, 13. all. Arist., Or., 24, p. 305 sq. ; J. Masson, Coll. Hist., ed. 
Dindorf, iii, p. lxi, wrongly believes that the journey from 
Corinth to Miletus took a fortnight. On the time of the journey 
cf. Waddington, Vie du rhéteur Aelius Aristide, in Mém. de 
l'Inst., 1867, pp. 203-268. 

284, 14. Zeuxis. CIG, 3920: PdrAdouos Zedits epyaorhs (negotiator) 
e ^eícas ixép Madéay els 'IraMav mbas é80ou)kovra vo. 

284, 21. winds. Pliny, Epp. ad Tr., 26. 

284, 36. Troas. Galen, xii, 171 sq. 

285, r. imperial. Chambalu, De magistr. Flav. (Bonn, 1882, p. 8), 
supposes, perhaps rightly, that the couriers travelled an average 
of 160 miles in 24 hours. 

285, 7. sold. Aristid., Or., 24, p. 305 J.; cf. Masson, Coll. Hist., 
ed. Dindorf, iii, p. liii. 

285, 10. Ostia. Ruinart, Acta mart. 

285, 11. false. It is regarded as fictitious by Dierauer, Gesch. 
Trajans, in Büdinger, Unters. z. Róm. Kaisergesch., i, 171, and 
also by Asbach, Bonney Jahrbb., lxxii (1882), p. 40. Keim, 
Rom und das Christenthum, p. 529 ff., refers the so-called epistles 
of Ignatius, which are the basis of the older (shorter) Acta, to 
the age of Commodus (p. 535, cf. 539). 

285, 15. sailed. Ovid, Trist., i, 10. 

285, 17. took. Id., Epp. ex P., iv, II, 15. 

285, 19. Pisa. Orelli, 643 (Cenotaph. Pisan.). 

285, 23. sail. Diodor., iii, 34. 

285, 26. nine. Pliny, N. H., xix, r. 

285, 32. suggestion. Philo, In Flacc., p. 521 M. The author of 
the Homilies of Clement embarks at Portus for Judaea, but is 
driven by the weather to Alexandria (Homil.,i, 8). Thence eis 
'Iovóa(ay GTémAevoa kal dexdwrevre )uepor els Kacodpecay dorfjvryoa ri» 
Zrpárwvos. Unless the numeral is corrupt, the author has perhaps 
transferred to the last stage a statement referring to the whole 
journey from Portus by Alexandria to Judaea. 

285, 34. Syria. Philo, 583 M. Jerome’s journey from Rome by 
Portus, Regium, Malea, the Cyclades, Cyprus, Antioch to 
Jerusalem lasted from August till the winter ; thence he travelled 
to Egypt, the convents of the Nitria and Bethlehem. Jerome, 
C. Rufin., iii, 22, ed. Vallars; ii, 551. 

285, 35. required. Digg., xlv, 1, 122 § 1: Callimachus mutuam 
pecuniam nauticam accepit a Sticho servo Seji in provincia 
Syria civitate Beryto, usque Brentesium, idque creditum esse 
in omnes navigii dies ducentos sub pignoribus et hypothecis, 
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mercibus a Beryto comparatis et Brentesium perferendis et 
quas Brentesio emturus esset et per navem Beryto [read -um] 
invecturus etc. 

285, 37. letter. Bardt, Quaest. Tull., p. 30; Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 
xii, IO, I2. 

285, 40. Syria. Cic., Ad Att., xiv, 9. 

285, I. 107. Mommsen, Epigraphische Analecten, Ber. d. Sáchs. 
Ges., 1850, 2, Or. 

286, 3. considered. Bardt, Quaest. Tull., p. 30; Cic., Ad Fam., 
xvi, 2I, I; xiv, 5, I. 

286, 4. Brundusium. Bardt, loc. cit.; Cic., Ad Fam., xvi, 9, 2 

286, 6. twenty-nine. Bardt, loc. cit., p. 33; Cic., Ad Qu. fr., iii 
I, 13, I7, 25; Ad Att., iv, 17, 3. 

286, 6. Africa. Bardt, loc. cit., p. 22; Cic., Ad Fam., xii, 25, I 

286, 7. Senate. Pliny, N. H., xv, 74. 

286, 13. mild. Id. ib., xix, 1. 

286, 14. Marseilles. Sulp. Sever., Dial., i 

286, 16. fast. Id. ib., 1, 3 (quinto die portum Africae intravimus 
] . libuit animo adire Carthaginem) ; i, 6. The voyage 
from Alexandria to the British Isles in 20 days, in Leontius, 
Vita S. Joannis eleemosynarii, 13, 15 (Acta Sanctorum, pub- 
lished at Brussels, 1863, iii, p. 115, 23 Jan.), is there described 
as supernaturally fast. 

286, 18. describes. Vitruv., x, 9, 7. 

286, 22. lowest. Marcian, Peripl. mar. exter., ii, 5, Geographi 
minor., ed. Mueller, i, 543. 

286, 23. stadia. Marcian, Epitome peripl. Menipp., ib., p. 568. 

286, 24. average. Scylax., Peripl., 69, ib., p. 58. 

286, 30. stadia. Herodot., iv, 86; cf. ii, 149. 

286, 31. testify. Aristid., Or., xlviii, P- 360. 

286, 40. day. Diodor., v, 16 and 17. 

287, 3. Strabo. Strabo, x, 4, 5. Cf. Stephan, of. cit., p. 50 n. 

287, 4. Britain. Strabo, iv, I, I4 

287, 10. equator. O. Peschel, Gesch. d. Erdkunde, p. 18, n. 1. (after 
James Smith, St. Paul's "Voyage and Shipwreck, 1880, p. 181 
ff., Diss. iii, On the Ships of the Ancients). 

287,17. mantle. Also if one wished to travel fast one obviously 
preferred the horse to the carriage; Apulei., Florid., iv, 12. 
Cf. Horace, Sat., i, 6, 105, and the relief of Aesernia, Bull. 
Nap., iv, pl. i, no. 4. 

287, 19. slave. Lucian, Luc., I: amjew wore els Oerradlay ... 
Imros è ue kariyye «al Ta oket kal Oepdrwv hxorovGea els. Dio 
Chrysost. (Ovat., 40, p. 486 M.) wandered, it is true, où uóvor 
doiros kal dvéa rios, ANA nde ádkóXovOov čva éwayduevos. 

287, 20. carriage. Seneca, Epp., 87. 

287, 37. baggage. Vol. i, p. 117. In the nineteenth century ar- 
rangements for travel reminding one of those of the ancients 
are of course exceptional. The wife of Marshal Ney (' elle avait 
pris l'habitude d'un extrême luxe ') travelled to a spa, ‘avec 
une maison entiére, afin d'étre servie à son gré: un lit, des 
meubles à elle, une argenterie de voyage faite tout exprès, une 
suite de fourgons, nombre de courriers, disant que la femme 
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d'un maréchal de France ne pouvait voyager autrement’. 
Mém. de Mme. de Rémusat, ii, 383. 

287, 38. Republic. Plutarch, Cato minor, c. 20, I : etra rodXois rit 
Urofvylos kal oxeveot kal dxodovdas drayvricas kal wvOdpuevos Nérwra 
MéreAXXor els 'Puunv €ravépxea6at x.7.X. 

287, 40. female. Cic., Pro Mil., c. 10. 

287, 41. Mosaic. Sueton., Caes., c. 46. 

288, r. circus. Plutarch, Anton., c. 9, 4; Cic., Philipp., 2, 24; 
Plutarch, Crass., c. 21 (journey of the Parthian Surenas) ; 
Elagabal., c. 31. 

288, 6. gorgeously. Sueton., Nero, c. 30; cf. Elagabal., c. 31. 

288, 8. milk. Pliny, N. H., xi, 238 ; xxviii, 183; xxxiii, 140. 

288, 10. inwrought. Julian, Or., 3, p. 110 D. 

288, 11, Seneca. Seneca, Epp., 123, 6. 

288, 14. gladiators. Id. ib., 87, 9. 

288, 16. runners. Id. ib., 123, 6; Martial, x, 6, 7; 13, I; xii, 
24; Galen, Quom. morb. simul., ed. K., xix, 4: doddos 8° f» 
obros TOv maparpexovrwy év rais ó0ois rw Deomóry. A 'collegium 
cursorum et Numidarum ' formed part of the imperial suite 
at Carthage (J. Schmidt, Eph. epigr., v, p. 312, n. 428; an 
*exercitator cursorum ', ib., n. 366), who were probably em- 
ployed not only 'ad tabularii negotia ordinanda ' (Mommsen, 
tb., p. 113), but also as forerunners and outriders on the 
emperor's journeys in the provinces. 

288, 17. horses. Seneca, Epp., 87, 1o. 

288, 21. worth. Pliny, N. H., xxxiv, 163; Martial, iii, 72. Cf. 
the golden carriage of Count Besborodko (under Catherine II) : 
Pei Potemkins Glück und Ende, in Balt. Monatschrift, N. 

op dy 517. 

288, 22. rarities. Propert., iv (v), 8. 

288, 25. faces. Seneca, Epp., 87, 10. 

288, 29. harness. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ed. K., p. 228. 

288, 35. Cicero. Martial, i, 2; xiv, 188. Julian was given by 
Eusebia a library to take with him to Gaul; Julian, Or., 3, p. 
I23 sq. 

288, 39. sleeves. Becker, Góll, i, 63 f., 87; Pliny, Epp., iii, 5. 

288, 41. mules. Digg., xxxiv, 2, 13 [14]; Scaevola [libro xv Diges- 
torum]. dopucrwmpiov in Dioclet. Edict. de pret., c. xv, Mommsen. 
Cf. Becker-Goll, iii, 20. 

289, I. dice. Sueton, Claud., c. 33 (solitus etiam in gestatione 
ludere). 

289, 4. used. Pertin., c. 8. For the hodometer see vol. i, p. 286, 
and Beckmann, Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Erfindungen, i, 16. 

289, 8. friends. Cic., Ad. Ati., x, 10, 5. Cf. Becker-Gdll, iii, 11. 

289, 14. Herod. Nicol. Damasc., De vita sua (Mueller, Hist. Graec. 
fr., ili, p. 350). 

289, 21. Southern. Plutarch, Cato minor, c. 38, 2: rodé xpi 
Kepxtpas $vAá£tas év d'yopg kareakíjvwoe, row 06 vavru» dita TÒ Deyobr 
mupà ToÀÀAd kaióvrwr THs »ukrüs HPOncav al oxnval. Id., Anton., 
9, 4 (cf. Apoll. Sidon., Epp., iv, 8). The conditions are or were 
similar in the interior of Russia (Haxthausen, Studien über 
die innern Zustande Russlands [1847], i, 96 f.); and in the 
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interior of Sicily (Parthey, Wanderungen durch Sicilien und 
die Levante [1834], i, 338). 

289, 28. houses. Epictet., Diss., ii, 23, 36. 

289, 30. says. Strabo, xvii, I, 17, p. 801. 

289, 35. wells. Id., xii, 17, p. 578. Cf. also the obviously corrupt 
passage, Pliny, N. H., xxix, 23. 

290, 7. burden. Kuhn, Verf. d. rom. Reichs, i, 61, 104. 

290, IO, escape. Pliny, N. H., ix, 26. 

290, 18. often. Plutarch, Cato minor, c. 12. 

290, 22. Tarracina. Cic, Ad Fam., vii, 23. Cf. Drumann, RG, 
vi, 394. 

290, 26. fares. Ulpian, lib. xxxi ad Edictum, Digg., xvii, 2, 52, 
$ 15. 

290, 39. Pergamus. Aristid., Or., xxvii, pp. 347-350 Jebb. 

290, 39. uncivilized. Id., l.c., p. 304. 

291, 3. inns. Seneca, De benef., vi, 15, 7. 

291, 6. ground. Sueton., Caes., c. 72. Cf. also Hippolyt., Refut. 
haeres., V, 23: el ris 050» paxpay Badifwy *aparvxo» xaradvpars 
dvawaverOat doxet. 

291, 7. inn. S. Luke, x. 34 sq. 

291, 8. Bethlehem. Id., ii, 7. Wetzstein, Inschriften aus dem Hau- 
ran und den Trachonen, in Abhandl. d. Berl. Acad., 1863, nos. 
III and 112 (two dynuoca wavdoxeia in' the year 397 A.D.) ; 
133 (ordBdov xal rpixAlviov—stabulum et triclinium). Cf. 
Lebas-Waddington, 2480, 2462, 2463. If a place built a gevo 
the inhabitants were free from quartering: ib., 2524, Julian, 
Epp., 49 (dpx«epet Tadarlas) 430 B.: £evobokeia cad’ éxdorny mow 
xkardornooy wuxvd k.r.M. Two wavdoxeia for pilgrims to the 
dwelling of S. Simon Stylites (died A.D. 460), Telmissus (479 
A.D.) : 2691, 2692. 

291, 11. erected. Pliny, Epp., viii, 8, 6. 

291, 13. found. Read ' founded '. 

291, 14. slaves. Muratori, 470, 7 (Zagaroli). Hospitium Hygini 
Firmi: Mau, Scavi di Pompei, Bdl, 1882, p. 116. 

291, 17. hotel. Wilmanns, E. I., 762 = CIL, viii, 5341. 

291, 19. select. Plutarch, De vitioso pudore, c. 8, p. 532. 

291, 23. profitable. Cf. Becker-GOll, iii, 34. 

291, 25. officials. CIL, iii, 6123. 

291, 27. provided. Rev. Archéol., xxi (1870), p. 314. 

291, 29. Marshes. Acts apost., xxviii, 15. 

291, 32. Strabo. For ‘To the Gay’ read ‘The Party-coloured 
(Inns) ’. Strabo, v, 3, 9, p. 237C. Cf. the index of the Itinera- 
xia, ed. Pinder et Parthey, s.v. Tabernae, Ad medias, Ad novas, 
Veteribus. Tabernae need not always mean inns. (Hefner, 
Die rim. Tópfercolonie Tabernae, das heutige Rheinzabern, in 
Münch. gel. Anzeigen, 1860, No. 21). 

291, 38. camel. Artemidorus, Onirocr., i, 4, p. 12 (ed. Reiff, p. 17). 

291, 40. Sittius. Jordan, Ueber rom. Aushángeschilder, in Archaol. 
Ztg., iv (1871), p. 75. Y 

291, 40. Cock. Orelli, 4330 = CIL, xii, 4377. 

292, 3. Olives. Jordan, op. cit., Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 474 f. 

292, 3. tabards. Read 'inn-sizns.' 
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292, S. fashion. Marini, 4/ti, ii, p. 532 (near Bologna and on the 
via Nomentana, 8 Italian miles from Rome) - Wilmanns, 
EI, 2719. 


292, 6. Apollo. 
292, 9. stay. Orelli, 
in an inscription from Capua is unconnected ; 


Marquardt, op. cit., CIL, xi, t, 721. 
4329. The hospitium ad lucum Decidiorum 


cf. Mommsen, 


CIL, x, 4104. 
292, 11. tariff. CIL, xii, 5732. 
292,23. guest. Virgil, Copa. 
292, 27. frequented. Sueton., Vitell., c. 7. 
292, 29. jeers. Plutarch, De sanitate praec., c. 16, p. 130. 
292, 34. guests. Apoll. Sidon., Epp., viii, 11. 
292, 36. bugs. Pliny, N. H., xvi, 58 (coma arundinis) pro pluma 


strata cauponarum implet. 
rum aestiva animalia. 


He calls the fleas (ix, 154) caupona- 
In the Vita Hadriani, c. 16, ' culices ' 


certainly should be read ' cimices ' ; cf. Becker-Góll, iii, 36. 


292, 36. 
ii, 


spiders. Dioscorid., De venenis, ii, praef., ed. Sprengel,. 


p. 5. 
293, 1. bread. Marquardt, Prl., 
293, 5. treatment. 
293, 6. brought. 
in the Lit. Centralblatt, 


» 472. 
S. Luke, x, si 
Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. var., 44. Cf. Bursian 
1869, no. 17. 


293, II. pandars. Ulpian, Dig., iii, 2, 4, § 2; xxiii, 2, 43, 1; ib., 
$ 9. 

293, 13. bought. Cod., iv, 56, 3. 

293, 16. herself. Marquardt, op. cit., P. 471, 5. 

293, 19. gamblers. Tertullian, De fuga in persecut., c. 13. 

293, 20. wine. Cf. Becker-Góll, iii, 41 f. ; Martial, i, 57. 

293, 21. Aquarius. Petron., c. 39. 

293, 21. oats. Martial, xiii, II. 

293, 24. toll-keepers. Artemidorus, Onirocr., i, 23. Cf. iv, 42 
(&xpwpos 3) épyacia). — 

293, 25. force. Id. ib., iv, 57. 

293, 30. convicted. Galen, vi, 663; xii, 254. 


293, 35. 
293, 36. suffered.  Inmstitt., 
xiv ad Edictum). 


293, 38. 


restoring. Augustine, C.D., xviii, 18. 


iv, 5, 3; Digg., iv, 9 (Ulpianus libro 
Cf. Digg., xlvii, 2, 14, § 17, and xlvii, 5, § 6. 
smuggling. Quintilian, Declam., 349 (mille artibus cir- 


cumscribuntur /. circumscribimur). 


294, I. duty. Quintilian, De i e c. 7, p. 518; Id., Declam., 
359. Marquardt, StV, ii*, 269 ff 


294, 8. pearls. Quintilian, Declam., 349 and 359. 

294, 8. soldiers. Tac., A., xiii, 50 sq. 

294, II. descendants. Philostrat., Vitt. sophist., p. 228, ed. Kay- 
ser. 

294, 14. police. Mommsen, Hermes, xxii, 1887, p. 556 f.; SIR, 
li*, 2, 1074 Í. 

294, 17. posts. Tertullian, Apolog., c. 2. 

294, 21. directed. Cod., i, 55, 6 

294, 22. brigandage. Cass. Dio, xxxvi, 3. See vol. i, p. 283 of 
this work. 

294, 26. fortified. CIL, iii, 1, 3385. 
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294, 29. revenged. Tb., iii, x, 1539, 1579, 1585. 

294, 31. Moesia. Ephem. epigr., , P. 8r. 

294, 31. Darmstadt. Bonner Tahrbb. 1873, p. I5r. 

294, 31. Tréves. Brambach, C. I. Rhen., 780. 

294, 32. castles. CIL, viii, 2494, 2495 (188 A.D.) : burgum [Com- 
modianum] speculatorium inter duas vias ad salutem commean- 
tium nova tutela constitui iussit (Ti. Claudi)us (G)ordianus v. 
c. leg. Aug. pr. pr. 

294, 35. avoid. Cyprian, Epp., 68, 3. 

294, 37. stripped. Wilmanns, E. I., 785. 

294, 39. robbers. Lucian, Alexander, 44. 

295, 3. Cassius. Burckhardt, Die Zeit Const. d. Gr. (2. Aufl), p 
120; Dio, Ixxi, 4. Rohde, Der griech. Roman, 393, 1, 451, i 

295, 4. Khalifs. Lumbroso, L Egitto al tempo dei Greci e dei Romani, 
p. 52, 2. (Cf. on robbers in Egypt, p. 52, 3.) 

295, 5. mountainous. Mommsen, Die róm. Schweiz, p. 20 f. Mar- 
quardt, StV, ii, 538. J. J. Müller, Das vom. Nyon, in Mitth. 
d. antiq. Ges. in Zürich, xviii, p. 194. Hirschfeld, Gallische 
Studien, p. 43 f. (Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad., 1883, p. 311). 

295, 8. man. CIL, iii, I, 2399, 2544. 

295, 8. Spanish. Jb., ii, 2968 (Tarraconensis), 3479 (Carthago nova). 

295, 10. Gospels. S. Luke, x, 30; MHausrath, Neutestamentl. 
Zeitgesch., i, 344. 

295, 13. add Lebas- -Waddington, p. 534; S#RE (Tracho- 
nitis 

295, 15. smallness. Mommsen, RG, v, 323 f. 

295, I9. clean. Strabo, xii, 7, p. 570; 8, 8, p. 574. 

295, 21. legs. Galen, ii, 188. 

295, 23. Byzantines. Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 120 ff. S. Silviae 
peregrinatio (referred to in note on p. 278, 35), c. 54. 

295, 26. Germanicus. CIG, 3612. 

295, 28. forays. Lucian, Alexand., i. 

295, 31. Lucian. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 494. 

295, 34. cultivated. "Varro, R. r., i, 16, 2. 

295, 35. war. Dio, lv, 28. 

295, 37. fight. Tac., A., ii, 85. 

295, 39. savage. Strabo, v, 5, p. 224 sq. 

295, 41. proconsuls. Epictet., Diss., iv, 1, 9r. 

296, 2. accompany. Lucian, Alexand., 55. 

296, 9. executed. Herodian, i, 10; Boissieu, Inscr. de Lyon, 478, 
iv: a latronibu(s) (in)terfecto. 

296, ro. Italy. Appian, B. C., v, 132. 

296, 12. perilous. pert., iii (iv), 16. 

296, I2. Augustus. Sueton., Aug., C. 32. 

296, 14. Tiberius. Id., Tiber. c. 47. Such military posts appear 
again in Italy in the third century: Mommsen, StR, ii?, 2, 
1075, I. Cf. also Juvenal, 3, 305 sqq. ; and vol. i, p. 294 of this 
work. 

296, 18. Papal. Grillparzer, Reiseerinnerungen an Rom und Neapel, 
Werhe, x, 243. 

296, 19. crucified. Digg., xlvii, r9, 28, § 15. Petron., c. III: 
cum interim imperator provinciae latrones jussit crucibus adfigi. 


-— 
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296, 20. physician. Galen, ii, p. 385, says that one can see the 
inside of the body ér? Ayoruw év bpe: xeiuévwv árádoy. 

296, 24. instructive. Id., ii, p. 221. 

296, 26. hedges. Casaub. ad Sueton., Caes., c. 31; Ovid, Fasti, 
iv, 177; Metam., i, 493. 

296, 28. shadows. Juv., 10, 30 sqq. 

296, 30. dog. Pliny, N. H., viii, 144. 

296, 36. possibly. Id., Epp., vi, 25. 

296, 39. landowners. Marquardt, Prl., i?, 168, 180. 

296, 40. herds. Varro, R. r., ii, 10, 3, says that one ought to choose 
shepherds, qui non solum pecus sequi possint, sed etiam a bestiis 

. ac praedonibus defendere. Digg., xix, 5, 20, $ 1: mulae a 
satoribus . . . ablatae. 

297, 2. cudgelled. Fronto, Epp. ad M. Caes., ii, 13. 

297, 4. Forest. It still extends along the whole coast from Cuma 
to Castel Volturno, and abounds in waterfowl; Beloch, Cam- 
panien, p. 378. 

297, 6. robber-bands. Strabo, v, 4, 4, p. 243 C. 

297, 7. Rome. Juv., 3, 305 sqq. 

297, II. highwaymen. Dio, lxxiv, 2. 

297, 35. Dio. Id., Ixxvi, 10. Inscription found near the arch of 
Severus, Gruter, 109, 3 = CIL, vi, 234: genio exercitus | qui 
exstinguendis saevissimis latronibus | ide et devotione Rom. 
exspectat. et votis omnium satisfecit. 

297, 38. armed. H. A., Procul., c. 12. 

297, 41. robber. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 357, 1. 

298, 2. Tilloboras. Lucian, Alexand., 2. 

298, 5. collections. Insecurity in the Middle Ages; Stephan, 
Verkehrsleben ; Raumer, Hist. Taschenbuch, iv, 10, p. 359. In 
France in the eighteenth century: Taine, Orig. de la Fy. con- 
temp., i, 498 ss. 

298, 7. Dover. Stockmar, Denkwirdigkeiten, p. 14. 

298, 13. Greece. E. Burnouf, Le Brigandage en Grèce, in Revue des 
deux mondes, 1870, lxxvii. 

298, 20. alike. Franz Lóher, Karpathenreise, in Augsb. Allgem. 
Zeilg., March 1, 1872, Beilage. 

298, 25. Verlikka. Noe, Dalmatien und seine Inselwelt. 

298, 26. history. On its causes cf. Hehn, Italien (1st ed.), i, 129 ff. 
Under Clement XIII (1758-1769) 11,000 murders (4,000 of 
them in Rome) were officially registered in the States of the 
Church: Cantu, Storia degl'Italiani, T. vi, 1. xv, c. 157 (not 
accessible to me). Reuchlin, Gesch. Italiens, i, p. 14 f. Id. ib., 
i, p. 134 ff., and 362 ff. 

298, 26. Mafia. The following facts are taken from Franchetti, 
La Sicilia nel 1876, i (1877). Cf. Reimer, Zur Gesch. d. sicil. 
Ráwuberbanden, in Im N. Reich, 1879, no. 25. Gaudy, Sicilien 
im Herbst 1838, Werke v, 113. Augsb. Allg. Ztg., December 18, 


298, 30. Sardinia. Gregorovius, Corsica (2nd edition), p. 
157. 

298, 40. immune. Baumgarten, Gesch. Spaniens, iii, p. 88 f. In 
the year 1826 the mail coach running between Montpellier and 
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Madrid was regularly held up and robbed. Caroline Herschel's 
Memoirs (2nd ed., 1879, p. 202). 

299, 2. killed. Bernhardi, Reiseerinnerungen aus Spanien, p. 245. 

299, 5. check. Hübner, Sixtus V, p. 237 n. 

299, 29. duty. Epictet., Diss., iii, 24, 36; cf. iv, I, 9r. 

299, 31. voyages. Vol. i, pp. 118 ff., and 138 ff. 

299, 33. journey. Martial, viii, 3r. 

299, 35. Cnossus. Epictet., Diss., iii, 9, 6. 

299, 39. Rome. Mommsen, StR, ii’, 2, 968. 

300, 2. waiting. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 572 M. Cf. Tac., A., xvi, 5. 

300, 10. greetings. Pliny, Epist. ad Traj., ed. K., 43 sqq.; cf. 
Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 157. 

300, 11. Vespasian. Digg., 1, 7, 4, $ 6. Epitaph of a physician, 
one Patro, who had been ambassador of the Lycians to Marcus 
Aurelius and L. Verus. Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., p. 219. Embassies 
at the accession of Decius Trajanus, Lebas-Waddington, 1624. 

300, 15. Lesbos. Cichorius, Rom und Mytilene, p. 41. 

300, 15. others. See Appendix iv. 

300, I8. Empire. Dio, lxviii, 24. Sojourn of an envoy from Are- 
late in Rome for several years, CIL, xii, 594. 

300, 27. died. Sueton., Vespasian, c. I. 

300, 30. Myrlea. Lehrs, Herodian, p. 434. 

300, 31. Gaul. Lucian, Apol., 15; cf. CIL, ii, 1738: Troilus rhetor 
Graecus (Tarraco). Noguier, Inscr. de la Colonie Romaine de 
Beziers? (1883); CIL, xii, p. 5115: ditwy Zwrábov Mowpedrns 
(from Mopsuhestia) pjrwp 'Aprejyióopp rye ddedpy phrop (about 
second century). 

300, 32. Phrygian. Eusebius, H. E., v, 1, 49. 

300, 35. Clermont. Pliny, N. H., xxxiv, 45. 

300, 36. Gauls. Josephus, A. J., xvii, 8, 3. 

300, 39. Palestine. Cf. vol. iii, p. 171 ff. 

300, 40. times. Philo, De monarchia, ii, 3. 

300, 41. Jerusalem. Schiirer, Neutest. Zeitgesch., 639. 

301, 3. Phrygia. Euseb., H. E., v, 1. 

301, 4. foreigners. Cf. e.g. the epitaphs of Tarraco which mention 
the place of origin, CIL, ii, 4319-4327, and of Rhodes, CIG, 
2536-2542. 

301, 6. natives. Seneca, Cons. ad. Helv., c. 6. 

301, I2. Egypt. Mommsen, Die Conscriptionsordnung der röm. 
Kaiserzeit, in Hermes, xix (1884), p. 21. 

301, 13. recruits. Ibid., p. 4. 

301, 16. supply. Harster, Die Nationen des Rómerreichs in den 
Heeren der Kaiser (Speier, 1873), p. 25. Julius Jung, Die 
Militárverhálinisse der sog. ' provinciae inermes ' d. róm. Reichs, 
in Zeitschr. f. d. Osterr. Gymnas., xxv, (1874), p. 668 ff. Id., 
Rómer und Romanen, p. 48 f. 

301, 18. Dalmatia. Tac., A., xvi, 13. Cf. also the epitaphs of 
soldiers who came originally from Vienna; Allmer et Terre- 
basse, Inscr. antiques de Vienne, i, pp. 345-423. 

301, 21. camps. Mommsen, of. cit., p. 22 f. 

301, 26. troops. Harster, PP 26-28. ` 


311, 28. Armenia. Stat., Silv., v, 2, 132 sqq. 
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301, 29. provinces. Mommsen, of. cit., p. 65. 

301, 32. Hadrian. Ibid., pp. 50 f., 44, and 56. 

301, 33. fleets. Ibid., p. 46. 

301, 36. West. Id., Schweizer Nachstudien, in Hermes, xvi (1881), 
p. 464 f. 

302, I. garrisoned. Id., Conscriptionsordnung, p. 211 f. 

302, 7. Alpine. Jbid., p. 215 f 

302, 8. Rhaetia. Harster, p. 50. 

302, II. Britons. Jung, Die Militárverhàáltnisse, etc., p. 685. 

302, 15. Italy. J. Becker, Rom. Inschr. des Museums von Mainz, 
135-226. Many epitaphs at Carnuntum of veterans from S. 
Gaul and Italy, of the 15th legion, which under Nero was re- 
plenished with Galatians and Cappadocians ; Orvesterr. Mitth., 
x (1886), 1 

302, 21. married. Mommsen, CIL, iii, 2, p. 916. 

302, 25. Syria. RGDAS, p. 119. 

302, 27. without. Marquardt, StV, i*, 118 ff. 

302, 31. Palestine. Zumpt, Comment. epigr., i, 446. Marquardt, 
StV, i*, 229, 315. 

302, 34. settled. Zumpt, J. c., 454. 

302, 39. Italian. Dio, lviii, 2; Mommsen, StR, iif, 955, 4. 

303, I. repeopled. Eutrop., viii, 3. 

303, II. camp-followers. Hirschfeld, Epigraph. Nachlese zum CIL 
111, (1874), pp. 4-10; Jung, Romer und Romanen, p. 88 ff. 

303, 20. unseen. Cf. vol. i, p. 172. 

303, 24. Mauretania. Cf. vol. i, p. 177. Letter carriers and posts 
in Palestine: Hertzfeld, Handelsgesch. d. Juden d. Alterth. 
(1879), pp. 158 and 333. 

303, 26. Africa. Vol. iii, p. 37. 

303, 28. Santander. Hübner, Die Heilquelle von Umer; (a silver 
bowl from Castro Urdiales near Santander, on which is a repre- 
sentation of the despatch of water from the spring), Archdol. 
Zlg., xxxi (1874), p. 115, pl. 11 = Schreiber, Kulturhist. Bil- 
devatlas, T. lxxii, 5 and 6. 

303, 30. Alps. Pliny, N. H., x, 52. 

303, 32. cherry. Vol. ii, p. 171. 

303, 36. Spanish. Symmachus, Epp., iv, 62. 

303, 38. trafficked. o my discussion on the games in Marquardt, 
StV, iii, 523, 

304, 4. field. Rodbertus in Hildebrand's Jahrb. f. Nationalókono- 
mie, v, 263. 

304, I4. coinage. The foregoing is entirely and in part verbally 
taken from Mommsen, Gesch. des róm. Mtinzwesens, pp. 729-731. 

304, 21. had. Pliny, N. H., vi, 84; cf. Appendix iv. 

304, 23. wonder. Mommsen, Gesch. des róm. M ünzwesens, p. 775. 

304, 29. Nero’s. Id. ib., p. 771 f. ; Tac., Germ., 5; Hultsch, Metro- 
logie, 311 f. 

304, 32. service. Cic., Verr., ii, 5, 65, 166; cf. also Sallust, Jug., 
c. 26. 

305, 4. Japan. Deutsche Kolonisation, in Deutsche Rundschau, vol. 
xxxi, April 1882, p. 50 (from Hübbe- -Schleiden)., 

305, IO. poor. Pliny, N. H., xii, 92. 
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305, 17. travel. H. Stephan, Das Verkehrsleben im Alterthum, p. 28. 

305, 20. iron. Horace, Epist., i, 6, 32. Cf. Blümner, Die gewerbl. 
Thátigkeit der Volker des class. Alterthums, pp. 29 and 41 ff. 

305, 23. camel's. Pers., 5, 132 sqq. 

305, 27. winter. Horace, A. P., 117; Carm., iii, 24, 35; Sat., i, 
4, 29; 1,6; Ep.,i, 16, 71; cf. Carm., i, 1, 15. . 

305, 31. gold. Manil, Astronom., iv, 162 sqq. Cf. vol. i, p. 189. 

305, 33. opened. Pliny, N. H., ii, 118. 

305, 36. sailings. CIG, iii, 3920 (epyaor/s negotiator). 

305, 38. Spain. Hertzfeld, op. cit. (p. 55, 2), p. 154; Jewish mer- 
chant-ships which sailed from Gaul to Spain, p. 268, note. 

305, 41. Italy. Horace, Carm., i, 31, 13-15. 

306, 2. West. Borghesi, Bull. Nap., viii, 1860, no. 184; cf. also 
the mutilated inscription from Sigus in Numidia, CIL, viii, 5749. 

306, 8. sun. Juv., 14, 287 sqq. 

306, 11. private. Aristid., Or., xlviii, p. 355. 

306, 14. country. Strabo, iv, p. 200. 

306, 15. commerce. Tac., Agric., C. 24. 

306, 20. India. Pliny, N. H., vi, 101, 104. Peschel, Handels- 
geschichte d. Rothen Meers, in Abhandlungen z. Erd- u. Volker- 
kunde, ii, 86 f. 

306, 26. days. According to Diodorus, iii, 34, many even reached 
Ethiopia on the tenth day. 

306, 31. resting. On the whole journey see Varges, De state Aegypti, 
pp. 78-81. 

306, 33. Berenice. Mommsen, Add. ad CIL iii, in Eph. epigr., 
v, pp. 5-11; RG, v, 615; Lumbroso, of. cit., pp. 31-33. 

306, 34. Arabia. Strabo, ii, 4, 11, p. 118. 

306, 36. barbs. Pliny, N. H., vi, IOI, 173. 

307, 7. February. Varges, ib., p. 81. 

307, 9. Egyptian. According to Mommsen, RG, v, 616, 1, Arabian 
and Indian ships were excluded from the Egyptian ports, or 
subjected to prohibitive duties, and the chief depót (611, 2) of 
the Arabian and Indian trade, Adane (Aden) was destroyed 
(perhaps under Augustus) to secure the supremacy to Roman- 
Egyptian trade. 

307, 11. Indies. Horace, Epp., i, 1, 45. 

307, I4. fact. Seneca, Qw. nat.,i, prol., 13; Lucian, Hermotim., 4: 
awd 'HpaxAeluy aTnÀov els Ivdods üdxeA0eiy—apparently proverbial. 

307, 16. incorporated. Lassen, Indische Alterthumshunde, iii, 5. 

307, 21. Malabar. Peschel, Gesch. d. Erdkunde, pp. 16—18. 

307, 22. Vespasian. Dillmann, Ueber die Abfassungszeit des Peri- 
plus maus Erythraei, in Monatsber. d Berl. Acad., 1879, p. 
419 fi. 

307, 26. wealth. Dionys., Perieges., 709 sqq. 

307, 35. places. Lassen, op. cit., pp. 5 and 6. 

307, 39. visitors. Ptolemy, Geogr., i, 17. 

308, 5. distinguished. Mommsen, Gesch. d. róm. Münzwesens, p. 

ff 


725 M. 
.308, 7. found. Lassen, iii, 82. The report in Pausanias, iii, 12, 
3, of barter with the Indians is, according to Lassen (ii, 48), 
impossible for that time. 
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308, 8. rarely. Mommsen, RG, v, 618 f. According to The Aca- 
demy, 1886, no. 730, p. 416, I3 Roman coins dating from the 
time of Tiberius to that of Aurelian were found not far from 
Si-ngan-fu. 

308, r1. China. Cf. Hirth, Zur Geschichte des antiken Orienthandels 
(Verhandl. d. Berliner Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde, xvi, 1889, pp. 46— 
64). According to Pliny, N. h., vi, 101; xii, 84, the Roman 
Empire only paid 45 million sesterces annually for Arabian and 
Seric (Chinese) wares together. We may conclude from the 
smallness of this sum and from the value of the wares that a 
large part of these imports were paid for with Roman products. 
Among these, Hirth, on the authority of Chinese records, in- 
cludes Syrian carpets with sewn and woven patterns, glass ware 
(presumably including beads), all the metals used in antiquity, 
orpiment and realgar, jewels, gems and other objects used for 
ornament, such as amber and coral, and finally drugs. The so- 
called embassy of the year 166 was, he thinks, an attempt of 
Syrian merchants to establish direct relations with China by 
the sea-route, and to dispense with the Parthian carrying trade, 
which may have been interrupted by the great pestilence, which 
perhaps extended over the whole of Central Asia. Hirth places 
Cattigara in Anam. The goals of voyagers were here or in 
some port of the Bay of Bengal in the first period of the direct 
maritime intercourse of the West with China. But as early 
as the third century A.D. Canton must have been open to foreign 
trade, for according to a Chinese work on the plants introduced 
from overseas, composed 300 A.D., jasmine and Lawsonia 
inermis (the latter from Ta-Tsin) had been imported and planted 
there by foreign merchants, which clearly shows that the latter 
had been settled at Canton for a considerable time. 

308, 1x1. Tokharistan.  Peschel, Hae cit., p. 9. 

308, 17. away. Pliny, N. H., vi, 

308, 21. Issedon. ‘‘ Sir Henry C. M on the ground of a 
journey made by Ney Elias, the results of which are still kept 
secret by the British government, places the silk-route more to 
the south than I have done, viz. along the Gund, by the Yashyl- 
Kul and Rang-Kul (two lakes in the Pamirs) to Kashgar, a 
road taken as late as 1759 by a Chinese army (Proceedings of 
ihe Royal Geographical Society, 1887, 89 f. ; see also 1884, 
503). Thecourse of the silk-route will probably never be deter- 
mined with certainty, especially as there certainly were several 
great roads across the Pamir highlands from W. to E. That 
which I have assumed from Hissar to Kashgar is the most 
direct and simple. Daraut-Kurgan, I may add, does not mean 
‘stone fortress ', but ' fortress of the Karagu '. Daraut seems 
to be a proper name." Lullies, as below. 

308, 3o. Si-ngan-fu. Lullies, Die Kenntniss der Griechen und 
Römer vom Pamir-Hochlande, etc. (Progr. des Wilhelmsgymna- 
siums zu Königsberg, 1887), pp. 20-22; Ptolemy, i, II. 

308, 39. Syria. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient (1885), P. 40 


sqq. 
308, 41. An-ti. Id. ib., pp. 169 and 170s. 
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309, 3. Huan-ti. Cordier, Sur l'origine des noms que les Chinois 
ont donné à l'empire Romain (Mélanges Graux, pp. 719—721), 
believes that the Chinese already knew of Rome through Mark 
Antony, who when residing at Tarsus sent Lycotas several 
times to Bactriana. Ta-Tsi was, he considers, originally the 
Chinese designation for Tarsus and was afterwards transferred 
to the Roman Empire, just as the designation for the triumvir 
was transferred to M. Antoninus. 

309, 9. tortoise-shells. Reinaud, Journ. asiatique, series 6, vol. i. 
(1883), p. 374 ss. and Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans, p. 150 f., believe 
them to have been ambassadors; Letronne, Mém. de l'acad. 
des 1nscr., Nouv. série, vol. x, p. 227, and Hirth, p. 167 sq., 
think they were merchants. 

309, I2. merchants. Hirth, pp. 272-275. 

309, 15. Gulf. Id., p. 147. 

309, I9. died. Id., p. 306 sq. 

309, 20. architecture. Id., p. 238 sqq. 

309, 21. post. Id., p. 221, sqq. 

309, 22. Mesopotamia. Id., p. 219 sq. 

309, 22. Pygmies. Id., pp. 200 and 202 sqq. 

309, 26. ball. Id., pp. 207-214. 

309, 29. explored. Ingwald Undset, Das erste Auftreten des Eisens 
in Nordeuropa, German trl. by J. Mestorf (1882), p. 337. 

309, 35. Carnuntum. Pliny, N. H., xxxvii, 45. 

310, 6. Adriatic. Inguald Undset, op. cit., p. 178 f. 

310, 13. assigned. lam indebted for the above to Dr. Otto Tischler 
of Kónigsberg. Cf. Appendix xx. 

310, 25. hostile. Tac., A., ii, 62. 

310, 29. Strabo's. Strabo, xvii, I, I3. 

310, 32. India. Xenophon, Ephesiaca, iv, I (dated about 200 A.D. 
by Rohde, Gr. Roman, 392). 

310, 34. coast. Diodor., iii, 18. 

311, 3. cassia. Pliny, N. H., vi, 173 sq. 

311, 6. Arabia. Mommsen, RG, v, 606 f. 

311, 8. report. Pliny, N. H., vi, 140. 

311, 9. extant. Lebas-Waddington, 2589 (142 A.D.), 2590 (155), 
2596 (193), 2599 (247), 2603 (257/58). Cf. 2606. 

311, II. Romans. Strabo, xvi, 4, 15, p. 779. Alleged representa- 
tions of Petra at Pompeii : Hittorf, Pompéi et Pétra, in Rev. 
archéol., 1862, 7, pp. 1-18. 

311, 16. commerce.  Peripl. mar. Erythr., 30. 

311, 20. fee. Caes., B. G., iii, I. 

311, 21. Belgae. Id. ib., i 

311, 23. slave. Diodor., v, 26. 

311, 25. Nevers. Caes., ' B. G., vii, 3, 42, 55- 

311, 28. Delos. Erection of a statue of Lucullus as roquaestor 
by Italicei—quei [in] insula negotiantur: Homolle, Bull. de 
corr. Hellén., 1884, p. 75 sqq. 

311, 28. Alexandria. Cf. the Delian ae aa Eph. epigr., v, 

- pp. 609-612 (?) ; Mommsen, RG, v, 577, 2. 

311, 28, Numidia. Sallust, B. Jugurth., C. 21, 26. 

311, 30. barbarians. Dio, liii, 26. 
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311, 32. forts. Procop., B. Goth., iv, 2, p. 466. 

311, 35. river. Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux., 12 

311, 39. interpreters. Pliny, N. H., vi, 15. 

311, 40. garrison. Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux., 14. 

312, 2. Russia. Mommsen, RG, v, 293 f. 

312, 6. camps. Mommsen, Hermes, vii (1872), 298 ff. 

312, 6. commerce. CIL, iii, 1351 (Dacia): I. O. M. Terrae Dac. 
et Genio P. R. et Commerci. 

312, 9. opened. Ammian., xv, II. 

312, 14. books. Cic., Pro Fontet., ii (i, 1). 

312, 17. revolt. Vellei, ii, 110. 

312, 16. 26 A.D. Tac., A., iii, 42. 

312, 20. slain. Mommsen, RG, ii5, 289. 

312, 23. investing. Cic., Pro leg. Manil., 7, 18. 

312, 24. dealers. Plutarch, Cato, c. 59 and 6r; Drumann, RG, 
iii, 575. 

312, 26. companies. Caes., B. Afr., c. 97. 

312, 29. class. Tac., A., xiv, 31-33. 

312, 30. merchants. Beside the lists in Lebas-Waddington, ii, 
I24*, and Mommsen, Ephem. epigr., iv, p. 43, cf. Waddington, 
i, 143 (Ephesus), 10348 (ol iv “Assy rpayparevógerot "P[wpatoi]) ; 
17432 (Abydos): ol oxnvetrac (boutiquiers) xal épyacral of 
'Peuato év Ilg. Also Mommsen, Eph. epigr., v, 51 (cives 
Romani qui ibi negotiabantur, an inscription at Prymnessus 
of the early empire). Cf. Mommsen, RG, v, 332. 

312, 37. provinces. CIL, iii, 5212. 

312, 38. Bourges. Mommsen, CIL, iii, p. 711. | 

312, 40. traded. CIL, iii, 2086: negotiator Daciscus (sic) A 
' negotiatur Gallicanus et Asiaticus' at Mevania, Wilmanns, 
2497. Viae Appiae . . . negotias (sic), CIL, vi, 9663. 

312, 41. Cyzicus. Lebas-Waddington, ii, 248 E. 

313, I. Gaul. Oesterr. Mitth., viii (1884), p. 248. 

313, 2. African. CIL, iii, 5230. 

313, 4. Italy. Mommsen, CIL, v, p. 83. Julian, Or., 2, p. 71D. : : 
"IraAQv épmópior . . . páa e05acpov xal TANÚT Bpvov. ‘Pépovat yap 
evreUOev popria Muol kal IIa!oves kai . " Everot. 

313, 4. East. Jerome, C. Rufin., ili, 10, ed. Vall., ii, 540: ut nego- 
tiator orientalium mercium, qui et hinc deportata vendere 
necesse habebat et ibi emere quae huc rursus adveheret, biduum 
tantum Aquileiae fuerit ? 

313, 4. Africa. Digg., xix, 3, 61 (64): freighting of a ship from 
Cyrene to Aquileia with oil and wine. 

313, 5. population. Herodian, viii, 2. 

313, 8. Puteoli. CIL, x, 1634, 1576; Mommsen, RG, v, 467, 2 

313, 8. Tyre. Tot. orb. descr., C. 24. 

313, II. pay. Mommsen, Epigr. Anal., in Ber. dey Sáchs. Ges. 
Phil. hist. Cl., 1850, p. 57 ft. 

313, I2. Alexandrians. CIG, 2024, 6. 

313, 15. Verus. Mommsen, RG, v, 284, 1 

313, 18. Lycia. Acts of Apost., xxvii, 6. 

313, 20. settlement. Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. d. Juden d, Alter- 
thums, p. 202 ff. ; : Mommsen, RG, v, 471. 
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313, 21. everywhere. In Delos before the Mithridatic war: Momm- 
sen, RG, v, 467, 2. 

313, 22. Portus. CIG, 5892 (erection of a statue of Hadrian by 
the city of Gaza). 

313, 22. Naples. Procop., B.G., i, 8. 

313, 22. Ravenna. Apoll. Sidon., i, 8. 

313, 22. Puteoli. Cf. the inscriptions there referring to Oriental 
cults in Beloch, Campanien, p. 120 f 

313, 23. Malaga. CIL, ii, p. 251. 

313, 25. Sirmium. Henzen, 7257 = CIL, iii, 2066. 

313, 27. Lugdunum. Wilmanns, 2498. 

313, 29. Jupiter. Mommsen, Ephem. epigr., ii, pp. 308, 40r. 

313, 32. Apameans. CIL, iii, p. 1060; Mommsen, RG, v, 468n.; 
Id., Miscell. epigr. in Mitth. d. Arch. Inst., 1888, p. 312: tomb 
of one Aurelius Marcianus xwuns duaópov Sp(wy) ’Avrioxéwy Érovs 
BIIT (482 = 418 A.D.). 

313, 33. Syrian. CIG, 9181-83; Mommsen, Joc. cit. 

313, 38. camps. Jerome, In Ezech., 27, v, p. 513 Vallarsi; Momm- 
sen, loc. cit. ; Ambrose, De offic., ii, 14: Haec plena laudis et 
digna primario viro, non communem cum Tyriis negotiatoribus 
et Galatis mercatoribus habere lucri cupidinem. On the 
dangers of mercantile journeys, ibid., i, 49. 

314, I. cities. Salvian., De gubern. Dei, iv, 14 (p. 82 Baluze): 
negotiatorum et Siricorum (sic) hominum turbas. According 
to Forcellini, Heyd (Gesch. d. Levantehandels, i, 24, 6) takes 
Sirici to mean not Syrians but sericarti. He is certainly 
mistaken. Cf. Marquardt, Pryl., ii*, 498 f. 

314, 3. psalms. Apoll. Sidon., loc. cit. 

314, 10. Hebrew. Gregor. Tur., Hist. Franc., viii, 1; cf. vii, 31 ; 
x, 26. 

314, 24. assembled. Vol. i, p. 12 f. 

314, 25. work. Aristid., Or., iii, p. 22, Jebb, in f. 

314, 26. had. Id., Or., xlviii, p. 335 sq., Jebb. 

314, 27. Libanius. Liban., ed. R., i, 362. 

314, 30. sea.  Rescript of Honorius (Haubold, Mon. leg., p. 296). 
CIL, xii, p. 83>. 

314, 35. paper. Tot. orb. descr., § 36. 

314, 38. harbours. Gregor. Tur., Hist. Franc., v, 5; vi, 6. 

314, 40. demand. Tot. orb. descr., § 35. Blümner, Gewerbliche 
Thatigkett d. Völker des class. Alterth., 16, 1. 

315, I. Cornwall. O. Peschel, Völkerkunde, 225. 

315, 4. barter. Leontius, Vita S. Joannis eleemosynarit, C. 3, 15; 
Acta Sanctorum, ed. Bruxell. (1863), iii, P. 115 (23rd January). 

315, 5. anew. Peripl. mar. Erythr., 7, 40, 56. 

315, 8. throat. Pliny, N. H., xxxvii, 44. 

315, 9. scattered. Diodor., v, I3; Blümner, op. cit., p. 117, 9 

315, 13. frontiers. Undset, Das erste Auftreten des Eisens in Nordeu- 
ropa, pp. 289 and 346; cf. pp. 453 and 503, where the Roman 
Iron Age in North Germany is dated in the middle of the first 
century, in Denmark somewhat later, in Scandinavia about 100 
or rather later. 

315, 18. Savoy. Undset, Iscrizioni latine ritrovate nella Scandina- 
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via, BdI, 1883, pp. 234-236 (P. CIPI POLIBI(BY) and NIGEL- 


LI. 
315, 22. 


OF). Omit ‘the’. 
direction. Pliny, N. H., xxxv, 161; Blümmner, op. cit., 


34, 4; cf. 51, 3; 86, I. 


315, 25. 

Römer und Romanen, p. 186. 
315, 26. 
315, 29. 
315, 30. 
315, 35. 
315, 38. 
315, 40. 


Hungary. Kiepert, Hdb. d. a. Geogr., 445, 3. Jung, 
clay. Athen., xi, 784c. ; Blümner, of. cit., 15, 8. 
exported. Tot. orb. descr., § 31. 

Tyre. Procop., Hist. arc., 25; Blümner, of. cit., 21, 1o. 
Tournay. Mommsen, in Ber. d. Sdchs. Ges., 185r. 
imitated. Bliimner, op. cit., 28, 3. 

similar. Galen, xiv, p. 77. But Falernian vines were 


also planted in Baetica ; CIL, ii, 2029 = Wilmanns, 1279. 
316, 2. Byzantium. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 440 f. 


316, 3. Rome. 
316, 4. transmarine. 


Galen, vi, 603; Hehn, Culturpflanzen, p. 200. 
Orelli, 4253 ; Columella, R. r., vii, 8, 6; hoc 


genus casei potest etiam trans maria permitti. 


316, 19. 


wander. Cf. e.g. on the travels of Posidonius, Zeller, 


Gesch. d. gr. Phil., iii, 1, 510; of Apion, Lehrs, Qu. epp., p. 5 


sq. 


; of Apuleius, Bosscha, Vita Apuleji, of Galen, Galen, ed 


K., i, 58.° 


316, 21. 
316, 29. 


316, 31 
316, 35 


returned. Cic., Tusc., v, 37, 107. 

visited. Plutarch, De def. ovac., c. 2, p. 410. 

Quintus. Galen, De anatom. adm., iv, 40, ed. K., ii, 470. 
learn. Artemidorus, Oxirocr., i, prooem., p. 3. 


316, 36. leave. Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., i, xviii, ed. K. 
316, 40. perorations. Epictet., Diss., iii, 21, 8; 23, 32. 
317, I. far. Kriegk's book, De peregrinationibus Romanorum 


academicis (1704), is unknown to me. 


317, 3. raise. 
317, 3. Cremona. 


Philostrat., Vitt. soph., i, 21, 3. 
Vita Vergili in Reifferscheid, Suetont rell., p. 


399 Sqq. 


317, 4. Gaul. 
317, 5. Aedui. 


Pliny, Epp., iv, 13. 
Tac., A., iii, 43. 


317, 5. Africa. Apulei, Florid., iv, 20; Augustine, Conf., ii, 2, 
4,3, 6. Epitaph of a 20-year-old studens Karthagini, Add. ad 
CIL viii, 1191; Eph. epigr., v, p. 527. 


317, 6. Epirus. 
317, 6. Marscilles. 
317, 7. Romans. 
317, 8. zealous. 
317, IO. 
317, I2. 
317, 14. 


Sueton., Aug., c. 8, 89, 94 sq. 

Tac., A. iv, 49; Agric., C. 4. 
Strabo, iv, 1, 5, p. 181; cf. CIL, xii, p. 56*. 
Suet., Tiber., c. II. 
students. Strabo, iv, 4, 13, p. 673. 
educated. Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., p. 4, 8, ed. K. 
studies. Cic., Pro. Arch., 3, 4; cf. O. Mueller, Antiq. 


Antioch., i, 68; ii, 106 sq. 


317, 15. 


All. See the list of Asiatic towns which had schools of 


rhetoric in Grafenhan, Gesch. d. class. Philol., iii, 34, and Bern- 
hardy, Gr. Litt. Gesch., 413 ff., 451 ff. 


317, 18. 


Continent. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ed. K., 217, 5 (Nice- 


tes) ; 219, 23 and 220, 27 (Scopelianus) ; 227, 12 (cf. 207, 24 
Polemo) ; 267, 11 (Heraclides) ; Aristides, Or., xv, p. 232, 16 
Jebb. 
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317, 19. Athens. Strabo, loc. cit., Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., viii, 
359, p. 167 K. ; Quintilian, Declam., 333; Lucian, Alexand., 44. 

317, 25. corrupted. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, 1, p. 238, 14 K. 

317, 27. foreign. Neubauer, Comment. epigr., p. 41s. Foreign 
students in Athens at the time of Eunapius, Wachsmuth, 
Athen, i, 710. 

317, 38. fixed. Lucian, Somn., 1, 7. 

318, 1. Gaul. Id., Bis accus., 27. 

318, r. wandered. Burckhardt, Cultuy dey Renaissance, p. 205; 
Rohde, Gr. Roman, 306 f. 

318, 5. Egypt. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, 9, 1. 

318, 5. courses. Dio Chrys., Or., xxxiii, p. 395 M. 

318, 7. statues. Koehler, Ueber die Ehre der Statue (Verm. Schr., 
vi, 259 ff.) on the statues of Dio, Libanius, Themistius, Aris- 
tides; on the latter cf. also Letronne, Rec. des inscr., p. 132. 

318, 8. towns. Florid., iii, 16. 

318, 11. resident. Digg., xxvii, 1, 6 § I. 

318, 14. skill. Anthol. lat., ed. Meyer, 1430. Epitaph of a phy- 
sician of Nicaea near Doliche in Thessaly (xoXMj» @ddagcay 
kal yatay wepwvoorioas TÒ mempwpévov Wd’ drérewa, Kaibel, Epigr. 
Gr., 509. 

318, 14. quacks. Vol. i, p. 176. 

318, 19. fame. Lucian, Alexand., 24 and 36. 

318, 26. anywhere. Goethe, Werke, ed. Cotta, 31, 250. 

318, 28. cities. Brunn, Kiunstlergesch., i, 574; CIG, 6233. 

318, 29. Syracuse. CIG, 5374, 6151. 

319, 3. met. O. Lüders, Die dionys. Künstler (1873), esp. pp. 53 
ff., 60 f., 63 fff. 

319, 6. Ntmes. Id., Anhang, 104 (CIG, 6785). 

319, 8. Dionysus. CIG, 6786. 

319, II. realm. Liuders, Anhang, 94, 95. 

319, 13. honouring. Id., p. 73 f., where, however, there are some 
misconceptions) ; cf. Anhang, 93. 

319, 16. Rome. Ibid., 106; CIG, 6788. 

319, 24. trouble. Anthol. Gr., ed. Jacobs, iv, p. 284, Adesp., 752. 
Cf. his epitaph, CIG, 6287 and Adl, 1861, pp. 125, 140. Cf. 
also Oesterreich. Mittheilungen, xi, 1887, p. 44. Inscription at 
Torni :—ravyyupiapyjoavra Tijs Ouuedixis cuvddou $iXorelus. — 

319, 25. freedom. Examples in Kuhn, Verfassung d. róm. Reichs, 
i, 28, 122. 

319, 28. laurel. Brunn, of. cit., i, 574; CIG, 3425. 

319, 33. Asia. Brunn, loc. cit. ; CIG, 5913. 

319, 34. Glycon. Antipat. Thessal., Epigr., 68; Anthol. Gr., ed. 
Jacobs, v, ii, p. 113. . 

319, 38. games. CIG, 1104; Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 
475 f. 

320, I. Ascalon. Expos. tot. mundi, 32. . 

320, 2. tours. Acta S. Demetrii, no. 4 (Acta SS., Octob., tom. iv): 
Moróuaxos . . . Avaios éx rod EOvous Trav Avaviddwy'(vrdpxwr) . . : 
ob uóvoy v ‘Poun woddovs els ròv AovSoy dvgpmke» AAAG Kal èv TQ 
Lepuly kal éy rj Oeccadovixy. Jung, Romer und Romanen, 147, 3. 

320, 6. spectators. Vol. i, p. 16, 
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320, 6. Olympian. 
320, 8. century. Gell., 
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Lucian, Peregrin., 1. 
N. A., xii, 5. 


320, 8. Julian. Julian, Epist. ad Themistium, p. 263 A. 
320, 8. vehicles. Lucian, Peregrin., 35. 


320, 14. 


met. Philo, De animal., 8 56: sacris certaminibus ad quae 


ex orbe terrarum veniunt congregatim ob varias necessitatis 


species . . . 


nonnuli ob negotiationem, quoniam paratiores 


sunt voluntates advenientium in coetum solemnem (ad emen- 


dum; nam] 
adduxerint. 


pe ducunt sibi, si eo egressi nihil in domum 
have inserted the words in brackets, which are 


required by the sense. 


320, 16. elsewhere. Dio Chrys., Or., Ixxvii, p. 651 M. 

320, I8. wine. Clem. Alex., Paed., iii, 22, p. 265 Pott. 

320, 20. earthquake. Strabo, xii, 8, I7, p. 578. 

320, 22. traffic. See n. on vol. i, p. 319, 24. 

320, 27. Corinth. Plutarch, De exil., c. 12, p. 604. 

320, 28. Romans. Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 37 sq. 

320, 29. crowded. Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., iv, p. 72, ed. K, 

320, 30. Samothrace. Galen, ed. K., iv, 361. 

320, 33. island.  Conze, Reise auf den Inseln d. Thrakischen Meeres, 
pp. 47 and 58. 

320, 37. called. See the inscriptions of the pilgrims in Conze, pp. 


Cf. CIL, iii, 3, 713-721. Conze, Niemann and Hauser, 


63-72. : 
Archáol. Unters. auf Samothrake (1875). Very likely Hadrian 
was there too; a statue was dedicated to him in the year 
132/3 (p. 36 ff). Ephem. epigr., iv, x DE: 53-55. Neue archàol. 
Unters. auf S. (1880), p. 91 ff. ufus praetorius (myst-] 
es pius ' (of whose distich the ends iet the lines—‘ [san]ctissima 
numina vestra—[vene]ror precibus’, are stil preserved) is 
according to Hirschfeld's very probable conjecture (p. 116) the 
Trebellenus Rufus of Tac., ee ii, 67. 

321, 3. shepherd’s. Conze, p. 7 

321, 6. brethren. Id., Reise "s dey Insel Lesbos, p. 32 ff. 

321, 1I. Corinth. Strabo, xii, p. 559. 

321, 12. manifold. Apulei., Apol., p. 494. 

321, 15. centuries. Cf. Wolf, De novissima oraculorum aetate. 

321, 17. change. Epictet., Diss., iii, 16, 12. 

321, 19. troubles. Cael. Aurelian., Morb. chron. (Art. med. princ., 
ed. Haller, xi), i, 1, p. 23 (cephalaea) ; i, 5, p. 86 (mania) ; para- 
lysis ii, 5, p. 118; cachexia, iii, 6, p. 246; hydrops, iii, 8, p. 
258; vesicae passiones, v, 4, p. 390. 

321, 20. blood. Id. ib., i, 14, p. 200 Haller: (in phthisis) vehemen- 
ter utilis navalis gestatio atque longa navigatio. Cf. ib., ii, 
I3, p. 175 (haemorrhagia) ; also Daremberg on Oribas., ii, 857. 

321, 22. Egypt. Cels., iii, 22 ; Pliny, Epp., v, 19, 6; N. H., xxxi, 63. 

321, 24. relapsed. Galen, xii, IQI. 

321, 26. sea. Pliny, N. H., xxiv, 28. 

321, 27. Stabiae. For ‘ their’ read ‘its’. Galen, Meth. med., v, 
92, ed. K., x, 363 sqq., cf. 372. Cf. Symmachus, Epp., vi, 17 ; 
Procop., B. Goth., iv, 35; Mannert, Geogr. d. Gr. u. R., ix, 1, 


749. 
321, 29. consumptives. Procop., B. Goth., ii, 4 sq. 
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321, 32. cure. Cassiodorus, Var., xi, 10. 

321, 35. concocted. Pliny, N. H., xxv, 52; Strabo, viii, 418 C.; 
Horace, Sat., ii, 3, 166; Sueton., Calig., c. 23. 

321, 36. Isis. For the temple of /Esculapius at Epidaurus cf. Cur- 
tius, Peloponnes., ii, 419 ff. For the travels of Aristides during 
his illness cf. Welcker, K]. Schriften, 3, 89 ff. Cf. also vol. iii, 


. 99 ff. 

321, a discovered. For some of the chief watering-places of 
ancient Italy see Becker-Goll, i, 1353, 8; and on the subject in 
general the article * 4quae ' in StRE, if, where, however, there 
is no mention of the Aquae Bormiae (Cassiodor., Vas., v, 29) 
which were used for gout. See also Lersch, Balneologie, p. x16 
ff. ; and for the hot springs of Greece Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechen- 
lands, ii, 212 ff. and 435. 

321, 40. busy. Tac., Hist., i, 67. 

322, I. implements. E. Aus'm Werth, Rom. Brunnenfunde, in 
Jahrbb. d. Alterthumsfr. im Rheinland, lxvii, p. 155. 

322, I. visited. Hübner, Ber. &ber eine epigr. Reise nach England, 
Schotiland und Irland, in Monatsb. d. Beri. Acad., 1867, p. 798. 

322, 2. fitted. Solin., 22, 10, p. 115, ed. Mommsen. On the age 
of the unknown author from whom this notice is taken, 9ee 
Mommsen, p. xi sqq. 

322, 9. used. Huebner, CIL, vii, p. 24. 

322, 13. Auvergne. B. Schwarz, Die Erschliessung der Gebirge 
von den ältesten Zeiten bis auf Saussure, p. 119, 1. 

322, 15. recreation. Seneca, Ad Polyb., 6, 4; Epp., 28; Prop., 
iii, 21; Ovid., Remed. am., 213 sqq. 


VII. TOURING UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
323, 4. Pliny. Pliny, N. H., xvii, 66; cf. also Seneca, Ad Helv., 
c. 6. 


323,9. seas. Manil, Astron. iv, 513. 

323, I2. read. Hadrian, c. 17. 

323, 14. aside. Gomperz on Philodemus in Hermes, xii, 324 (Philo- 
dem., rep Üavárov, A). 

323, a2. Africa. Peschel, Gesch. der Erdkunde, p. 29. 

323, 27. ships. Ukert, Geographie d. Griechen und Romer, ii, 1, 
85; Peschel, ib., p. 22. 

323, 27. Strabo. Humboldt, Kosmos, 2, 222. 

323, 27. Aristides. Aristides, Or., xvi, p. 242, ed. Jebb: et res tto 
TOU ' ArAarTuo0 redd-yous ori yf. 

324, 4. Thule. Seneca, Medea, 374 sqq. 

324, IO. coasts. Hehn, Cultwrpflanzem*, p. 397. 

324, t followers. Peschel, op. cit., p. 21 f.; Plutarch, Sertorius, 
c. 


324, 21. Sebosus. Peschel, p. 22. 

324, 27. abandoned. Pausan., i, 23, 7. 

324, 29. expedition. Meltzer, Gesch. d. Karthager, i, 231—238. 

324, 31. Agadir. Strabo,i,p.47; Kiepert, Lehrb. d. a. Geogr., p.221. 

324, 40. festivals. Peschel, p. 21; Hanno, Peripl., 14. Geogr. 
min., ed. Müller, i, pp. 10-12. 

325, 3. Gods. Pomponius Mela, iii, 9, 94sq. 
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325, IO. flutes. Pliny, N. H., v, 1, 6-8. 

325, x1. confusing. Miller, Geogr. min., i, p. xxix; cf. p. II. 

325, 18. credence. Pliny, N. H., v, 1, 11 sqq. 

325, 29. attain. Id. ib., v, 14, 15. The eating of dog's flesh by the 
Tarabilsiya: Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungen, i. 129. 

325, 38. Djerma.  Kiepert, Lehrb. d. alten Geogr., p. 223 f. ; Pliny, 
N. H., xv, 36 sq.; Barth, :b., i, 165 f. 

326, I. Severus. CIL, viii, 1 

326, 2. Barth. Barth, p. 105. 

326, 6. Legion. Id., pp. 120-133. Post of the 3rd legion below 
30° 35’, CIL, viii, 6; 30° 25’, Barth, p. 135; cf. p. 141. 

326, 8. permanence. Id., pp. 164-166. 

326, 12. called. Pliny, N. H., v, 38. 

326, 14. Ghurian. Barth, p. 139. 

326, 15. Herodotus. Herodotus, iv, 183 (for living in caves see 
Meltzer, Gesch. d. Karthager, i, 65, 27, Cf. 440). 

326, 16. backwards. Pliny, N. H., viii, 178. 

326, 17. hisses. Ib. v, 45. Cf. Seneca, Qu. nat., iv, 2, 17. 

326, 19. rubies. Pliny, N. H., v, 34; xxxvii, 92; Strabo, xvii, 
835 (Kapxnóórve M00). 

326, 21. jewels. Pliny, v, 37. 

326, 23. tells. Ptolemy, Geogr., i, 8, 5; cf. i, 10, 2. 

326, 27. reached. Kiepert, Lehrb. d. a. Geogr., p. 223 f. 

326, 31. Aethiopia. Pliny, N. H., vi, 181. 

327, 2. terrify. Peschel, p. 26 f. 

327, 3. garnished. Indian sagas of the wonderland Uttara Kuru 
were repeated in Greek accounts, Rohde, Gr. Roman, 217 ff. 
Diodorus borrowed from Iambulos (ibid., p. 225 ff.) Indiae 
fabulosa, Pliny, N. H., xii, 80. Cf. Lassen, Ind. Alterthums- 
kunde, iii, 303, and Jerome, Epp., 124, 4. According to Pliny, 
N. H., xii, 80, the Arabs burnt only fragrant wood. 

327, 4. ivory. Lucret., ii, 537 sqq. 

327, 6. arrow. Verg., G; ii, 122. 

327, 17. taste. Dio Chrysost., Or., xxxv, p. 434 sq. Cf. the de- 
scription of the country and people of the Camarini (cujus ter- 
ram Moyses Eden nominando descripsit) in the furthest east, 
beyond the Brahmans, in the Expos. tot. mundi, 4 sqq. 

327, 21. Pliny. Pliny, N. H., iv, 89 sq. 

327, 25. heard. Tac., Germ., c. 45. 

327, 26. dismissed. Íd. ib., c. 46. 

327, 35. retinue. Plutarch, ' De def. orac., c. 18, p. 419 F. ; De facie 
in orbe lunae, c. 26 ; Humboldt, Krit. Unters., i, 174 ff. ; Rohde, 
N. Rh. Mus., xxxv (1880), p. 160: ‘a story ', Says Grimm 
(DM.*, 694 ff.) ‘ which one may well believe originated in some 
native British saga, without denying its much more evident 
connexion with the specifically Greek belief in the wafting away 
of heroes [to hidden resting-places] '. 

327, 36. forms. Claudian, In Rufin., i, 23; Procop., B. Goth., iv, 
20; cf. Euseb., Praep. evang., v, 17. 

328, 2. frontier. Strabo, ii, p. 117 C. 

328, 5. Susa. Pausan., iv, 31, 5. On the travels of Pausanias cf, 
SIRE, v, 1258*. 
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328, 7. strangers. Dio Chrys., Or., xii, p. 198 M. 

328, 10. see. Tac., Germ., c. 2. 

328, 15. people. Cic., De prov. cons., c. 12. 

328, 21. settled. Flori Epit., ed. Jahn, p. xlii; cf. Hübner in 
Hermes, i, 97. 

328, 22. resort. Cf. e.g. Cleon of Magnesia in Pausan., x, 4, 4, and 
Ruf. Festus Avienus, Ora marit., 270. 

328, 26. Africa. Cic., Tuscul., i, 20, 45. 

328, 27. prevented. Aristid., Or., xlviii, p. 355. 

328, 28. Melkarth.  Kiepert, Lehrb. d. a. Geogr., 486, 2. 

328, 32. back. P. Ann. Flor., op. cit., p. xli, 5. 

328, 36. nearest. Pliny, Epp., viii, 20. 

329, 2. Nile. Ovid, Epp. ex Ponto, ii, 10, 21; Trist., i, 2, 77. 

329, 17. circus. Seneca, Trang. an., 2, 13. 

329, 21. empty. Stat., Silv., iv, 4. 

329, 22. coasts. M. Antonin., iv, 3: dvaxwpüees aùroîs (mroüciw, 
á'ypowlas kal alyiadov’s kal 6p. 

329, 26. Pompeii. Drumann, RG, vi, 388-394. 

329, 28. others. Ibid., iv, 538. 

329, 28. Empire. Cf. vol. i, p. 113 f.; ii, p. 193 ff. 

329, 32. lists. Martial, x, 30, 1-10; Stat., Silv., i, 3, 83 sqq. ; iv, 
4, 14, Sqq. l ; 

329, 33. villas. Cf. the list in Hirschfeld, VG, p. 25. 

329, 35. Praeneste. Sueton., Aug., c. 72. 

329, 41. springs. Martial, v, 1. 

330, 2. private. Lanciani, Delle antiche ville Tusculane, in Bull. 
com. d. R., 1884, pp. 172-212 and plates xx and xxi. 

330, 4. climate. Julian, Orat., i, p. 13 D.: pĝov óOvjveykas. Thv éx 
T'aAaróv» és IIap0valovs &voóov (7) rv $Xovalwv ol rais pais Thy olknow 
oupperaBddrovres, el Tapà Tòr Karpov BiaaÓciev. 

330, 10. Tibur. Fronto, Epp. ad M. Caesar. et invicem, ii, 6, ed. 
Naber. 

330, I1. April. Mommsen, Edict des Claudius, in Hermes, iv, 105. 

330, II. March. Sueton., Nero, C, 34. 

330, I4. Algidus. Stat., Silv., iv, 4, I4 sqq. 

330, 18. solstice. Gell, xvii, 10, 1 (aestu anni); Stat., Silv., i, 3, 
88 (bruma). 

330, 20. summer. Stat., Silv., iv, 4, 23 sq. ; Pers., Satt., vi, 6 sqq. 

330, 21. Salernum. Horace, Epp., i, 15. 

330, 24. Campania. Id., Carm., ii, 6; Seneca, Trang. an., 2, 13; 
Epp., 68, s. 

330, 33. breakwaterg. Pliny, Epp., vi, 31, 15. See also CIL, xi, 

. 524°. 

330, oe age. Pliny, Epp., vi, 10, 2; StRE, i* (Alsium). 

330, 39. administered. Henzen, 5144; E. Luigi Tocco, Alsium 
oggi Palo e sue ville romane, BdI, 1867, 209-212. 

331, 5. fare. Fronto, De fer. Alsiens., 3. 

331, 7. mentions. Varro, R. r., iii, 2. 

331, 9. happiness. Gell, xviii, I. 

331, 17. morality. Minuc. Fel., Octav., c. 2-4. 

331, 18. Prattica. CIL, xiv, p. 186. 

331, 20. towns. Pliny, Epp., ii, 17. 
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331, 23. plague. Herodian, i, 12. 

331, 28. Circe. Drumann, RG, vi, 391 f. 

331, 29. guards. Hehn, Italien, p. 52. 

331, 30. imperial. Martial, xi, 7, 4. 

332, I. gravel. Westphal, Róm. Campagna, p. 39; Gregorovius, 
Figuren?, 148 ff.; StRE, i* (Antium); Lanciani, BdJ, 1870, 

. I4 SS. 

m canal. Martial, x, 51, 58. Procopius, B. Goth., i, rr, also 
calls the canal a river; cf. Gregorovius, G. d. SIR, i*, 345. 

332, 14. view. Westphal, op. cit., p. 63. 

332, 16. Strabo. Strabo, v, 233. 

332, 19. roof. Tac., A., iv, 59, with Nipperdey's note. 

332, 26. stocked. Martial, x, 30. 

332, 27. villa. Aelian, Tact., praef., (Griech. Kriegsschriftst., ii, 
236) : éwel 8e él Oeo marpós cov Népova rapa Pporrivy rq éxwrbum 
vrarwuqg V» Dopulars huépas rTwàs diérpiva. Dig., i, 8, 4: Nemo 
igitur ad litus maris accedere prohibetur piscandi causa, dum 
tamen villis et aedificiis et monumentis abstineatur, quia non 
sunt iuris gentium, sicut et mare; idque et Divus Pius pisca- 
toribus Formianis et Capetanis (/. Cajetanis) rescripsit. 

332, 30. Marcia. Martial, x, 30, 9. 

332, 30. Apicius. Athen,, i, 7a. 

332, 31. house. Porphyry, Vita Plotini, 7 

332, 38. BE a a Seneca, Epp., 55,6; Beloch, Campanten, 
p. 178 f. 

333, Ir. Republic. Cic., Att., ii, 8, 2; 5, 17; Pro Planc., 26, 65. 

333, I. Misenum. Horace, Epp., i, 17, 52. 

333, 2. continuous. Strabo, v, 247. 

333, 5. abode. Stat., Silv., iii, 5, 81-104. 

333, 19. Naples. Strabo, v, 246; Vergil, ed. Ribbeck, p. xxv. 
333, 20. repose. Ovid, M., xv, 711; Verg., G., iv, 563; Horace, 
Epp., V, 43. E R , 

333, 22. Italy. Mommsen, Trimalchios Heimat und Grabschrift, in 
Hermes, xiii, 108. Cf. CIL, x, p. 171. 

333, 25. busts. Pliny, Epp., iii, 7. 

333, 29. cut. Strabo, v, 245. 

333, 30. chose. Seneca, Epp., 57, 1. 

333, 34. Cicero’s, Drumann, RG, vi, 393 f. 

333, 35. Julianus. Gell., xviii, 5, 1. 

333, 36. Convivium. Stephan. Byzant., 230, 19 M.; Leutz, 
Herodian. vell., pp. vii and ix. 

333, 39. died. Phaedr., Fabb., ii, 5; Sueton., Tiber., c. 72. 

334, 2. vineyards. Strabo, v, 244. Notizie dei scavi, 1880, p. 232, 
tav. vii: Vesuvio con Bacco (painting from Pompeii). 

334, 4. Vesuvius. Tac., A., iv, 67. 

334, 7. Hercules. Martial, iv, 4, 4. 

334, 10. milk-cure. Cf. vol. i, p. 32r. 

334, 15. Massa. Beloch, Campanien, 269—274. The villa of Pol- 
lius Felix (perhaps the father of Statius' friend), which over- 
looked the Limon opposite (Stat., S., ii, 3, 149; 2, 82: between 
Nisida and the reef La Gajola at the Punta) was called Epili- 
mones (an unexplained form). This is known from an inscrip- 
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tion of 12 Jan. 65, found during the cutting of the new Posilipo 
tunnel near Piedigrotta in the channel of a Roman conduit. 


Mommsen, Hermes, xviii, 75 


334, 16. 


8. 


wine. Marquardt, Prl., ii , 451, 16; on the other side see 


Strabo, v, 243. 


334, 17. 
334, I9. 


334, 21. 


334, 22. 
334, 28. 


334, 39. 


335, I. deserted. Cassiodorus, 


Neptune. Stat., Silv., ii, 2, 2, 21—24. 
glorification. "Vergil, Catal., 6. 

palaces. Strabo, v, 248; Sueton., Aug., c. 98. 
erected. Tac., A., iv, 67. 

roads. Gregorovius, Figuren*, 346—365. 
pirates. Id. ib., p. 152. 
Var., 


iv, 48:  Lucaniae dulces 


recessus ; Eutrop., ix, 25, IO, 3. 


335, 10. 
335, 15. 
335, 19. 


335, 23. 


335, 29. 
335, 35. 


335, 39. Gandolfo. 
pera villas (ib., 2608: T. 


expense. Cassiodorus, Var., xii, 15. 


Dio. Dio, lxi, 17. 

Quietus. Digg., xvii, 1, 16. 

Tibur. Martial, iv, 25; Hehn, Italien, p. 18. 
coast. Cassiodorus, Var., xii, 22. 

was. CIL, xiv, p. 217. 


Gandolfo. CIL, xiv, p. 216». On the private and im- 
lavius Aug. l. Epaphra proc. vil- 


m Tusculanarum), 1b., p. 253 sq. 


335, 40. lined. Pliny, Epp., viii, 17. 
335, 41. Subiaco. Tac., A., xiv, 22; Pliny, N. H., iii, 109. West- 
phal, Róm. Campagna, p. 118. The lakes there are said to have 


disappeared after an inundation of the Anio in the year 1305. 


CIL, xiv, p. 354. 


dei 


Remains of Nero's villa at Subiaco, Notizie 
Scavi, 1883, p. 19 s. ; 1884, p. 425 ss. 


336, 8. works. Vol. ii, p. 195 f. Cf. Justi, Winckelmann, ii, 1, 24, 
CIL, xiv, p. 366. | 


336, 18. 
336, 19. 
330, 21. 


return. Lucret, iii, 1063. 
men. Cic., Pro Coel., 14, 34 sq. 
women. Ovid, Am., ii, 16, 49; cf. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 


734) 7- 


336, 24. 
336, 25. 
336 20. 
336, 31. 
336, 32. 


leaping. Propert., iv, 8, 15-26 ; cf. ii, 32, 9. 

ponies. Horace, Epod., 4 14 (et Appiam mannis terit). 
torches. Ovid, Fast., iii, 269. 

opportunity. Id., A. a., i, 259. 

settlement. Juv., 4, 117; Jahn ad Pers, 6, 56. Cf. 


Preller, RM*, i, 315 n. 


337, 6. Nature. Martial, xi, 80. 
337, 7. hills. Becker-Góll, i, 149; StRE, it, Baiae; CIL, x, p. 
351. Baiae, first mentioned in Livy, xli, 16, 3 (A.U.c. 578) as 


' Aquae Cumanae ', belonged to the territory of Cumae. 


In 


the beginning of the first century B.C. it seems to have been 
still little visited (deserta ad id tempus [of Sergius Orata] ora 
Lucrini lacus, Valer. Max., ix, 1, 1). 


337, 7. Nereids. 


Martial, iv, 57, 8. 


337, 9. catered. Dio, xlviii, 51. 


337, 12. 
337, 16. 


monarch, Josephus, 4. J., xviii, 7, 2. 
intended. H. Jordan, Die Küste von Puteoli auf einem 


yom. Glasgefdss, in Archáol. Ztg., 1868, p. 91 ff. ; cf. his Topo- 
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graphie d. St. Rom, ii, 145. Beloch, Campanien, p. 184 f., con- 
siders, rightly, I think, the ' Pharos ' on this glass vessel to be 
a lighthouse at Baiae itself. 

337, 17. shore. Pliny, Epp., ix, 7 

337, 17. sea. Horace, Carm., ii, 18, 20; Verg., Aen., ix, 709 sqq. 
Cf. CIL, x, p. 213, on the villas near Bauli and Misenum. 

337, 23. Spy. Regianus : Anthol. Lat., ed. Riese, 272. 

337, 26. exceptional. Martial, iii, 58, 1-5. 

337, 27. themselves. Strabo, v, 4, 7, p. 246 C. 

337, 30. 117 A.D. Catal. Imp.  Beloch, op. cit., p. 185, supposes, 
I know not for what reason, that Baiae veteres was the i impe 
palace. 

337, 32. ponds. Alex. Sever., c. 26. 

337, 33. world. ro its later history cf. Florian., c. 6; Symmach., 
Epp., 1, 7, 8; v, 93; vii, 24; viii, 23; Auson., Mosel., 
346; Ammian., xxviii, 4, 18 ; Eunap. ., Vitt. soph. Jamblich., 
26 (DáBapa) . . Oepuà 88 dort Nour pa ris Zuplas, TOv ye xarà rie 
"Pwpaixhy év Batacs devrepa, éxelvors de ovx lori Érepa rapaBdd\AecOat. 
Mueller, Gen. aev. Theod., ii, p. 34. 

337, 34. unhealthy. Cic., Ad Fam., " Ne I. 

337, 37. salubrity. Cassiodorus, Var., 6. 

337, 40. Baiae. Andres, Dell’ aria di Bata. Bull. Nap., N. S., ii, 


p. 74 Ss. 
337, EA summer. Lersch, Gesch. d. Balneologie, p. 147. Petrarch, 
Epp. fam., v, 4. 


338, 2. immorality. M. Landau, Boccaccio, p. 21 f., 37, 103. 

338, 4. fire. Lersch, op. cit., p. 185. 

338, 10. boats. Juv., 12, 80 (Bajana cumba). 

338, 10. galley. Tac., A., xiv, 5. 

338, II. races. Auson., Mosell., 201; cf. 345 ss. 

338, I4. music. Cf. the passages cited in Becker-Gdll, i, 152 f., 
especially Seneca, Epp., 51; Cic., Pro Coel., 15 and 20; In 
Clod., 4. 

338, 15. rowed. Propert., Eleg., i, 11, 9-14; Martial, iii, 20, 
20 


338, 16. above. Cels., ii, 17. 

338, 17. feasts. Tac., "Joc. cit. 

338, 21. girls. Varro, Sat. Menipp., fr. 44 (Buecheler, Petron., 
p. 165). Martial (vi, 68, 9; x, 30, 10) was I not the 
first to localize the story of Salmacis in the Lucrine lake. 

338, 23. misfortune. Cic., Ad Fam., ix, 3. 

338, 25. oysters. Juv., r1, 49. 

338, 27. heart. Ovid, 4. a., i, 283. 

338, 30. love. Regianus : Anthol. Lat., ed. Riese, n. 270-272 (i, 
182 sq.). 

338, 32. solved. Prop., i, II, 27. 

338, 33. Helena. Martial, i, 63. 

338, 35. Puteoli. Gell, xviii, 5, I 

339, I. nearest. Cic., Verr., ii, 2, 37: jucunda suburbanitas. 

339, 2. Etna. Lucret., i, 727; cf. Aetna, 593. 

339, 8. Ceres. Diodorus, v, 3; Cic., Verr., ii, 4, 48 etc. 

339, 9. Cicero. Cic., Verr., v, 10, 26. As a matter of fact, in the 
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whole of Sicily there are not more than five; Nissen, Jtal. 
Landesk., i, 376. 

339, II. seen. Cic., Verr., ii, 5, 27, 68. 

339, 14. Palici. Now only one; Nissen, op. cit., i, 275, 3. 

339, I9. asylum. Ovid, Epp. ex Ponto, ii, 10, 21 sqq. ; Diodorus, 
xi, 89. 

339, 21. Sicily. Seneca, Consol. ad Polybium, 17, 36; Sueton., 
Caligula, 24. 

339, 23. rumble. Jd. ib., 51. 

339, 24. Syracuse. Seneca, Ad Marc., c. 17, 

339, 25. voracious. Cf. Jerome, C. Rufin., iii, a (ed. Vallars, ii, 
551). Cf. vol. i, p. 383. 


339, 39. read. Firmic. Matern., Mathes., 


I praef. 


340, 3. legend. Pliny, Epp., viii, 24. 
340, 5. sacred. Anthol. Lat., ed. Meyer, iii, 876 (bk. ii, p. 1), v. 3. 


340, II. 
340, 13. 
340, 27. 
340, 32. 
340, 34. 
340, 37. 
340, 38. 
340, 39. 


Asia. Livy, xxxviii, 54. 

great. Id., xlv, 27 sq. ; cf. Polyb., xxx, 15. 

visitors. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 436 f. 
spring. Pausan., ix, 4, I. 

shrines. Hertzberg, op. cil., p. 437, 26. 

jutting. Dio Chrys., Orat., vii, p. 106 M. 

figures. G. Hirschfeld, De titulis statuay., p. 9. 
unpeopled. Cf. the descriptions by Zinkeisen, Gesch. 


Griechenlands, after Aaya E 516 ff., after Pausanias, p. 553 f. 


341, I. meet. 
341, 3. primitive. 

wissenschaft, p. 63, 
341, 7. Sulla. 
341, 7. desolation. 


341, II. 


Dio Chrys., i, p. II M. 

Id. 1b., ut cf. O. Jahn, Aus der Alterthums- 
I f Rohde, Gr. Roman, 510, 2. 
Wachsmuth, Athen, i, 657-660. 

Horace, Epp., ii, 2, 81: vacuas . . . Athenas. 
spotless. Ovid, Metam., ii, 795. The fine description in 


A. a., iii, 687, of the grove and spring of Hymettus shows that 


the author had visited the scene ; cf. Rossin Humboldt, Kosmos, 


li, p. 108, n. 30. 


' Venus prospiciens ' on Salamis is mentioned 


in Metam., xiv, 759. 


341, I2. 


Roman. Cic., Ad Ati., v, 10,5; II, 4; Prop., iii (iv), 21 


“elana Plutarch, Pericles, c. 13, 3. 
. deep. Dio Chrys., 
. Acropolis. Vol. ii, p. 253. 

. antiquity. Sever., c. 3. 

. well. Aristid., ib., p. 187 sq. J. 


Or., xxxi, p. 348, 27 M. 


342, 3. dream. Id., ib., p. 96 sq. 


342, IO. 


342, 19. 1 d 
ponnes., ii, 527 fi. and Góttling, Ges. 
ff. 


342, 22. 
342, 23. 
342, 25. 
342, 27. 
342, 32. 
342, 38. 


dale. Id. ib., p. 100 sq. 


described. Strabo, viii, 22, p. 397. Cf. Curtius, Pelo- 


Abhandlungen, ii, 31 


Achaia. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, i, 505; ii, 4, 39. 
colonnade. Stat., Silv., ii, 2, 34. 

Jupiter. Pausan., ii, 4, 5. 
thermae. Vol. ii, p. 258. 
metropolis. Aristid. , Or., iii, 
Poseidon. d. ib., pp. 23, 5 


. 2I Sq. 
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343, 3. books. Id. ib., p. 24, 10, where R. Rochette, Peint. antiq., 
p. 198, 2 wrongly refers 8ncavpol ypanupáruw to paintings. 

343, 6. Numisianus. Galen, ed. K, ii, 127. 

343, 22. Epidaurian. Curtius, Peloponnes., ii, pp. 423 ff. and 573; 
Bursian, Geogr. von Griechenland, ii, 74-76. 

343, 29. Sulla. Plutarch, Sulla, c. 26, 5. 

343, 34. better. Id., Quaest. conviv., iv, 4, 1-4, and 8. De fraterno 
amore, c. 17. Ct. Bursian, Geogr. v. Griechenland, ii, 409. 
343, 35. buried. Ausland, 1866, no. 2, p. 48; cf. Abegg, Die 

Bdderstadt Aedepsus, in Ausland, 1874, p. 190. 
344, f stay. Antipater, Thessalonica, 35-37. Anthol., ed. Jacobs, 
ii, p. 104 sq. (A. Pal., ix, 421) ; Apollonidas, A. P., ix, 408. 

344, 7. Naxos. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 96, 3. 

344, 12. island. Philostrat., Vit. Apoll. Tyan., ed. K., p. 138, 22. 

344, 14. Roman. CIL, iii, 1, 489. 

344, 16. West. Mommsen, Eph. epigr., v, 602; Bull. de Corr. 
Hellén., viii (1884), p. 75 ss. 

344, 18. recovered. Ad. Michaelis, Griech. Grabreliefs, in Archdol. 
Zeitg., 1872, p. 148 f. ; Bursian, op. cit., li, 458. 

344, 19. possessed. Mommsen, RG, v, 236, I. 

344, 20. depopulated. Pausan., viii, 33, I. 

344, 22. Cicero. Cic., Ad Attic., v, 11. 

344, 24. birth. Pliny, N. H., xvi, 240. 

344, 25. two. Ovid, Met., xiii, 630 (cf. above, n. on 341, n 
duasque Latona quondam stirpes pariente retentas ; in Heroid., 
2r, 102 only one palm-tree is mentioned (et de qua pariens 
arbore nixa dea est), an indication of different author- 
ship. 

344, Z8 sce Ovid, Heroid., 21, 95-104. 

344, 29. Lesbos. Horace, Carm., i, 7, I; Epp. i, 11, r. Cf. 
Kessler, Philologus, xxviii, 559 f. 

344, 32. environs. Cic., Contra Rull, , li, 16, 40. 

344, 33. Marcellus. Sueton., Tiber., 'c. Io; cf. Cichorius, Rom 
und Mytilene, p. 46 f. (residence of Germanicus in 18 A. D., and 
visit of Hadrian in 124). 

344, 34. exile. Tac., A., vi, 3. 

344, 39. pare Conze, Reise auf der Insel Lesbos (1865), pp. 3 
and 51 f. 

345, 3. Horace. Horace, Carm., i, a 2 

345, 4. unrivalled. Strabo, xiv, p. 

345, 5. Greece. Dio Chrys., Or., xxxi (hod. ) p. 321, 31 M. ; 327, 
I7; 341, 27. Cf. Marquardt, StV, ił, 349, 2. 

345, 9. blows. Aristid., Or., xliii (Rhod. ), P- 550, 14, ed. J. 

345, II. built. Jd., p. "541 init. 

345, 12. Sun-God. "Lucian, A mores, c. 8. 

345, 19. Miletus. Diodor., xix, 45. 

345, 23. wreathe. The whole description is taken from Aristid., 
ib., p. 539, 8 to 541, 3; cf. Pausanias, iv, 31, 5. 

345, 26. ravages. Dio, Or., xxxi, p. 355 M. 

345, 27. statues. Pliny, N. H., xxxiv, 36. 

345, 29. sate. Aristid., ib., p. 553, II. 

345, 30. acceptable. Horace, Carm., i, 7, 1. - 
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345, 31. Tiberius. Sueton., Tiber., c. 11. (Cf. the poem of Apel- 
lonidas [15], Anthol. Gr., ed. Jacobs, ii, p. 121 sq.) 

345, 34. suspected. Tac., A., vi, 20 sq. 

345, 35. abdicate. Sueton., Nero, c. 34. 

345, 37. tour. Tac., A., ii, 53. 

346, 7. roofs. Strabo, xiii, p. 594. 

346, 9. Trojan. Id. ib., p. 600. 

346, 13. heroes. Herodotus, vii, 43; Arrian, i, 11; Plutarch, 
Alex., c. 15. 

346, 22. unscathed. Appian, Mithridal., 53. 

346, 25. immunity. Strabo, p. 594 sq. 

346, 28. possessing. Tac., A., iv, 55. 

346, 31. troops. Sueton., Claud., c. 25. 

346, 33. Julii. Tac., A., xii, 58. 

346, 35. ancestry. Digg., xxvii, I, 17 § I. 

347, 6. Strabo. Grote, History of Greece, 1884, i, p. 319 ff. 

347, 7. Greek. Ibid., p. 320. 

347, 12. C esa Philostratus, Apoll. Tyan., iv, x1, 148, p. 
168, ed. K. 

347, 18. Ilus. Strabo, xiii; Pompon. Mela, í, 18; Artemidor., 
Onirocr., iv, 47, p. 228. 

347, 19. Diodorus. Diodorus, xvii, 7. 

347, 23. Ilians. Pausan., viii, 12, 4. 

347, 26. Tyana. Strabo, loc. cit.; Philostrat., loc. cit.; Dio, 
lxxvii, 16; Herodian, iv, 8. 

347, 29. anew. Pliny, N. H., xvi, 238; Philipp, Epigr., 75; 
Anthol. Gr., ed. Jacobs, ii, p. 216. 

347, 32. legend. See Ovid, Fasti, vi, 421. 

347, 33. Juno. Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 51, r. 

347, 37. impressions. Lucan, Pharsal., ix, 901 sqq.; cf. Sueton., 
ed. Roth, p. 299, 20. K. B. Stark, Nach d. griech. Orient, p. 
373, adduces the passage of Lucan, ' which one might thi 
written to-day on the heights of Balidagh ', as a proof ' that 
the conviction was far from universally prevalent that the later 
Ilion was the local successor of ancient Troy’. It is clear that 
Caesar himself could only look for Troy in Ilium; and one 
would require the strongest reasons for the assumption that 
Lucan looked elsewhere for it, as, to the best of my knowledge, 
there is no trace elsewhere in Roman literature of any doubt 
as to the identity of the two cities. Probably a great part of 
Ilium lay waste after Fimbria destroyed it, and Lucan’s descrip- 
tion refers to such ruins. A. Steitz, Die Lage des Homerischen 
Troja (N. Jahrbb. f. Phil., 1875, p. 255, 7), finds no trace of per- 
sonal observation in Lucan's description, and sees in it only a 
rhetorical display. 

348, to. excelled. Pausan., vii, $5. 

348, 11. Colophon. Id., l. c. 

348, 12. oracle. Tac., A., ii, 54. 

348, t4. baths. Aristid., Or., xiii, p. 189 J. 

348, 16. native. Dio Chrys., p. 489, 20 M. 

348, 18. Asia. Strabo, xiv, 641 sq. 

348, 19. country. Aristides, Oy., xlii, p. 522 J. 
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348, 19. province. Marquardt, StV, i*, 337-343; cf. Mommsen, 
RG, v, 303. 

348, 21. world. Seneca, Epp., 102, 21. 

348, 24. drajnage. Strabo, xiv, 646. 

348, 30. Aristides. Lucian, Imagg., 2; Aristides, Or., xli, p. 613 
J.; Philostrat., Apoll. Ty., iv, 7, p. 67, ed. K; CIG, 3202, 
3304-6. 

348, 31. 178. Dio, lxxi, 32. 

349, 6. leisure. Cf. (besides Strabo, loc. cit.) Aristid., Or., xv, p. 
232 ].; xx, p. 261; xii, p. 52I. 

349, 7. schools. Cf. vol. i, p. 317 and note on 1. 18. 

349, 10. strings. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ed. K., p. 219. 

349, 13. Albinus. K. Sprengel, Gesch. d. Medicin, ii, 136 f. Strabo, 
xii, p. 580, mentions a medical school there, which no longer 
existed at his time. 

349, 25. consulted. Tac., Hist., ii, 2-4. Jerome, Vit. Hilarionis, 
42 (ed. v, 11, 37) : ingressus ergo Paphum urbem Cypri nobilem 
carminibus poetarum, quae frequenter terrae motu lapsa, nunc 
ruinarum tantum vestigiis quod olim fuerit ostendit. 

249, 30. Agrippa. Pliny, N. H., v, 70; cf. on Agrippa's visit to 
Jerusalem, Philo, Leg. ad Gai., p. 589 M. 

349, 32. Jordan. Paus., v, 7, 3. In the text ‘Dead Sea’ should 
be read for ‘Red Sea’, and ‘ Antioch’ for ' Antiochia '. 

350, r. Rome. Marquardt, Prl., ii, 407, 7. 

350, 6. small. Antiphil, Epigr., 16 (Anthol. Gr., ed. Jacobs, ii, 

. I85). 

350, 5 hostel. Stat., Silv., iii, 5, 75. 

350, 14. gate. Jordan, Die Küste von Puteoli etc., in Arch. Ztg., 
1868, p. 93 f. ; Beloch, Campanien, pp. 125-127, cf. 132 ff. 

350, 20. topsail. Seneca, Epp., 77, I. 

350, 24. ports. Wilmanns, E. I., 2231. 

350, 28. African. Strabo, iii, p. 145 C. 

350, 30. beyond. Philostratus, Apoll. Tyan., vii, 12, p. 134, 
ed. K. 


350, 31. investment. Cic., De fin., ii, 26, 84. 

350, 34. exported. Diodorus, v, 13; Blümner, Die gewerbl. Thátig- 
keit d. Volher des class. Alterthums, 117, 9. 

350, 40. Syria. Wilmanns, E. I., 1104a = CIL, x, 1797. 

351, 2. spending. Sueton., Aug., c. 98. 

351, 5. resting. See n. on vol. i, p. 306, 2. 

351, 7. Jews. Minervini, Bull. Nap., N. S., iii (1855), p. 105: 
Giudei in Pozzuoli. CIL, x, 2258: P. Claudius Aciba. Cf. 
Acts of Apostles, xxviii, 14. 

351, 10. worships. CIG, iii, 5853 with notes by Franz; Mommsen, 
IRN, 2462 = CIL, x, 1556 : three bases with * Dusari sacrum '. 
Cf. ib., 1576, 1578, 1579, and 1634. Cf. Beloch, Campanien, 
p. 120 f. 

351, 14. erected. IRN, 2486 - CIL, x, 1624. 

351, 20. vessels. Philo, In Flacc., p. 533 M.: exágovs ð ésiBàs rà» 
háNeTa TaXvravroóvrwr. 

351, 2I. built. Suidas, s.v. raós. 

351, 23. curious, Lucian, Navig., 1-6, 13. 
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351, 27. tons. Cf. Graser, De veterum re navali (1864), pp. 42 and 
47; also Jas. Smith, Voyage and Shipwrech of St. Paul *, 1880, 
p. 187 ff., who calculates the tonnage of the Isis at only 1100- 
I200 tons. 

351, 35. reputed. Philo, Im Flacc., 5, p. 521 M.; Plutarch, De f. 
orac., 17. 

351, 36. Aristides. Aristid., Or., xlv, s. jmropwfs, p. 93 J. 600 
persons in a ship, which brought prisoners from Judaea to 
Rome: Joseph., Vit., 3. In Acts of Apostles, xxvii, 37 the MS. 
readings vary between 76 and 276. At the time of the Crusades 
the pilgrim transports carried 1000, 1500, and more passengers ; 
Prutz, Kultuygesch. d. Kreuzzüge, p. 105. 

351, 38. palace. Pliny, N. H., iii, 120 (praegrandi illa domo verius 
quam nave). 

351, 40. marble. Id. ib. xxxvi, 2; cf. Bruzza, Iscr. de’ marmi 
grezzi, AdI, 1870, p. 136. 

352, 4. burnt. Pliny, N. H., xxxvi, 70. 

352, 7. corn. Catal. imp., in Abhandl. d. Sáchs. Ges., ii, 1. 

352, I4. planted. Pliny, N. H., xvi, 201 sq. ; xxxvi, 70; Preller, 
Regionen, 221 f 

352, 18. rowers. Ammian., xvii, 4, 13. The transport and the 
erection of the obelisk on the Place dela Concordein Paris cost 
2 million francs. 

352, 20. admired. Ausland, 1867, p. 722. 

352, 27. fastest. Pliny, N. H., xix, I. 

352, 29. cannot. Wessely, Die Daten griech. Papyrus aus vóm. 
Kaiserzeit. Mitth. a. d. Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
ii, iii (1887), p. rr. 

352, 31. Sicily. Cf. e.g. also Cicero, Verr., ii, 5, 56, 145. 

352, 33. stadia. Diodorus, v, 12. 

352, 36. Rhegium. Acts of Apostles, xxviii, 11-13; Hausrath, Der 
Apostel Paulus, p. 466 ft. 

352, 38. miles. Josephus, B. J., iv, 10, $5. 

352, 39. star. Pliny, N. H., xxxvi, 83. 

352, 40. revealed. Strabo, xvii, I, p. 792. 

352, 41. Pharos. Ovid, Am., ii, 13, 8: palmiferamque Pharon. 

353, 2. entrusted. IRN, 6846: M. Aurelius Aug. lib. . . . proc. 
fari Alexandriae ad Aegyptum. 

353, 3. legends. H. v. Maltzan, Arab. Sagen über Alexandria, in 
Ausland, 1870, p. 967. 

353, 14. trace. A. v. Kramer, Aegypten, ii, 132 ff. 

353, 15. clusters. Ritter, Evdkunde, i, 869. The lighthouse of 
Pharos appears to be depicted in the hand of an allegorical figure 
on a sarcophagus (Aquari, Due sarcofagi, in Bull. comun. di 
Roma, v, 1877, p. 154, plates xviii, xix) ; at least Aquari's 
explanation is far more probable than Lumbroso’s (BdI, 1878, 
p. 66 s.), who considers it to be the lighthouse of Capri, 

353, 18. diversity. Herodotus, ii, 35. 

353, 26. reverenced. Lumbroso, L'Egitto etc., pp. 1-10. 

353, 26. d. Athen., v, 203 C.: 6 xpucoppsas Netos. 

353, 27. drinkable. Aristides, Or., xlviii, p. 334. 

353, 30. War, Lucan,. Pharsal., x, 189-192; cf. 194 ss, Pre- 
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sumably tbe whole passage was suggested by Nero's expedition 
(see vol. i, p. 326 £.). 

353, 32. Nile. Lucian, Nawvig., 44. 

353, 36. trunks. Heliodorus, Aethiop., i, 31. 

353, 36. earthenware. Strabo, xvii, p. 788; Juv., 15, 126 sq. 

353, 39. gay. Verg., G., iv, 287. 

353, 40. wall-paintings. Some of them are collected by Jahn, 
Wandgemdlde des Columbar. dev Villa Doria Panfili, p. 22; cf. 
Helbig, Wandgemdlde der verschitteten Städte, p. 393 fi. 

354, 4. crowns. Helbig, Unters. uber die campan. Wandmalerei, 
pp. ror and 302. 

354, 6. surrounding. Sever., C. 17. 

354, 6. Palestrina. Perhaps imitation of a carpet from Alexandria, 
cf. p. 358 (after E. Q. Visconti), Lumbroso, p. 31. 

354, 12. lances. The most important publications with full de 
scription in Wórmann, Die Landschaft in dey Kunst der alten 
Volker, p. 304 ff. 

354, 14. village-huts. S eas Aegypten, pp. 51 and 367. 

354, 14. Dongola. Westphal, Die róm. Campagna, p. 104. 

354, 17. Tacitus. Tac., A., vi, 28. 

354, 20. fruit. Pliny, N. H., xiii, 42. 

354, 21. pygmies. The representations of Pygmies in Jahn, 
Archdol. Beiträge, p. 418 ff. ; Helbig, Wandemdlde, pp. 381—385. 

354,22. existent. According to Schweinfurth, Im Herzen von 
Afrika, ii, 131-155, the Akka, who live south of the Monbuttu, 
approximate y between 1° and 2° N., and have an average height 
oí 1'5 metre, are a link in the long chain of dwarf peoples, which 
extends across Africa along the equator. These peoples present 
every sign of a primeval race, which is tending to dissolution. 
The Akka are hunters, and especially clever in the pursuit of 
the elephant. Their only domestic animal is the fowl. A 
Pompeian mosaic 'shows Pygmies surrounded by their small 
houses and huts, all full of fowls’. 

354, 24. Acoris. Cf. Appendix ii. 

354, 26. Canobus. Hadrian, c. 26. 

354, 27. Memphis. Marini, Atti degli fr. Arv., p. 556 = CIL, vi, 
461: qui locus appellatur Memphi—on an estate of Severus, 
Cf. p. 628 and CIG, 5922 (ò réros Aaf)ópw0os) ; Lüders, Die 
dionys. Künstler, p. 62 n. 

354, 36. copied. Letronne, Rec. d'inscr. etc., ip p. 210; cf. Mar- 
quardt, StV, i, 440, 6-9. The ruins of the city of Antinoopo- 
lis, founded by Hadrian, are an exception, cf. Mannert, x, 1, 396. 

354, 38. incubators. Pliny, N. H., x, 153 sq.; Hadrian, in Vit. 
Saturnini, c. 8. 

354, 39. Pilgrims. Fel. Fabri, Evagatorium (Bibl. des litt. Vereins 
su Stutigart, vols. ii-iv), iti, 58 ; Reisen des Samuel Kiechel (ibsd., 
vol. Ixxxvi, 442). Wilh. v. Boldensele, Itinerarium (Ztschr. 
des histor. Vereins für Niedersachsen, 1852, p. 249). 

354, 41. Cairo. Stephan, Das heutige Aegypten, p. 126. 

355, 2. knots. Pliny, N. H., xiii, 29; Lucian, De dea Syria, 29. 

355, 6. century. Rohde, Gr. Roman, p. 465 f. 

355, 9. learning. Heliodorus, Aethiop., ii, 27. 
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355, 13. Aethiopia. Dio, lxxv, 13; CIG, 5973. 

355, 14. Memphis. Sueton., Titus, c. 5. 

355, I5. intended. Philo, Ad Gai., p. 595 M. ; Sueton., Nero, c. 
I9, 20. 

355, 15. Aurelius. Dio, lxxi, 28. 

355, 16. Verus. Letronne, Rec. des. inscr., ii, 310; cf. CIG, 4775, 
4780 and the Addenda. 

355, 17. capital. The great abundance of the material available 
for a description of Alexandria will, I hope, be sufficient excuse, | 
if I have given a more detailed account than the scope of this 
section demands. . 

355, 23. town. For a résumé by Kiepert of Mahmud Bey’s dis- 
coveries respecting the topography of ancient Alexandria see 
Zeitschr. d. Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde zw Berlin, vii, 337 ff. Nerout- 
sos-Bey, L'ancienne Alexandrie, 1888, was inaccessible to me. 

355, 28. passuum. — Kiepert, p. 341 ; cf. vol. i, p. 4 and note. Cf. 
Lumbroso, L'Egitto al tempo dei Greci e det Romans, p. 87 s. 

355, 34. Corso. Lumbroso, Bdl, 1874, p. 14; Wachsmuth, Zr 
Topogr. v. Alexandria, in Rhein. Mus., xlii (1887), p. 464 ff. 

355, 41. led. Achill Tat., v, 1x. At the intersection of the two 
main streets (the centre of the town, where the d&x«acrdpiop, 
the ddgn, the palaces and the ĝua were situated), arose later 
(not much before the beginning of the fourth century) the 
Tetrapylon. Lumbroso, Sulla descriz. Straboniama di Ales- 
sandria, Ad}, 1876, pp. 14-16; Id., L'Egitio, p. 138. 

356, 1. Road. Kiepert, pp. 341-344. 

356, 5. water. Mommsen, RG, v, id 

356, 5. roofs. Caes., Bell. Alex., i, I 

356, 7. dr Strabo, xvii, I, p. 793 $q.; cf. Kiepert, op. cit., 
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356, Mp melted. Gutschmid on Sharpe, Gesch. Aegyptems, ii, 9r. 

356, 13. view. Strabo, :b., p. 795. 

356, 15. Antony. Lumbroso, Sulla descrimone Strabon. di Ales- 
sandria, AdI, 1876, pl. 10; id., L'Egitto, pp. 157-161. 

356, 19. silver. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 567 M. 

356, 21. decorated. Euseb., Chron., ad an. 119. 

356, 27. Capitol. Ammian., xxii, 16, 12. 

356, a9. unique. Expos. t. mundi, 35. 

356, 31. free. Diodor., xvii, 52 sq. 

356, 36. Strabo's. Strabo, xvii, p 792 

356, 37. Neapolis. Wachsmuth, Z . Topogr. v. Alexandria, in Rhein. 
Mus., xlii (1887). 

356, 38. second. CIL, viii, 8394; Henzen, 6929. 

356, 39. Jews. Marquardt, StV, i*, 455. 

356, 40. cross-race. Ibid., 283, 5. 

356, 41. districts. Philo, "In Flacc., p. 525 M. 

357, 3. named. Philo, ib. ; Lumbroso, Coni sull'antica Alessandria, 
in Adi, 1875, p. 14 s. 

357, 2. seen. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 565 M. 

357, 4. Trajan, “Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iv, p. 342 £. 

357, 5. limited. Josephus, B. J., ii, 18, 7 and 

357, 8. contained, Mommsen, RG, v, 593. 
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357, 13. Indians. Dio Chrys., Or., xxxii, p. 373 M. 

357, 16. Joppa. Diodorus, i, 31. 

357, 19. India. Stephan, Das heutige Aegypten, p. ix. 

357, 21. peoples. Dio Chrys., Or., xxii, p. 372 M. 

357, 23. world. Diodorus, xvii, 52. 

357, 24. Rome. Josephus, B. J., iii, 2, 4; Dio Chrys., loc, cit. ; 
Aristid., Or., xiv, p. 205 J. 

357, 25. Carthage. Herodian, vi, 6, 1; iv, 3, 7. 

357, 32. ascendant. Preller, R. M., ii*, 448 f. 

357, 36. fortune. Sueton., Aug.,c.98. Cf. n. on vol. i, p. 269, 2. 

357, 38. Ptolemies. Strabo, ii, 4, 10, p. 118; xvii, I, 13, p. 798. 
On commerce under the Ptolemies see Lumbroso, Rech. sur 
l'économie politique sous les Lagides, p. 138 ss. 

357, 40. Myoshormos. Mommsen, RG, v, 616, holds that this 
immense growth of trade was attained through closing the 
Egyptian ports against Arabian and Indian vessels by means 
of a differential tariff. 

357, 40. Africa. Strabo, xvii, I, 13. 

358, ro. profit. Hoóck, Róm. Gesch., i, 2, pp. 281-290. In the text 
‘roo per cent profit’ should read ‘a hundredfold profit’. 

358, 11. exceeded. Strabo, p: 793. 

358, r5. harbour. Lucian, Toxaris, 31. The ridiculing of the 
Egyptians as burden-bearers (Suidas s.v. alyurridfew:  obrot 
SiaBddrAovrac kal ws dxÂopópoa vres, cf. s.v. dx0ooópor and 
Intpp. to Cass. Dio, lxii, 6) has nothing to do with this. Lum- 
broso, op. cit., p. 100 ss. 

358, 18. consulted. Blümer, Die gewerbl. Thádtigheit d. Volker d. 
class. Alterth., p. 8. 

358, 21. dresses, Id. ib., p. 10 f. 

358, 23. paper. Id. ib., 11-13, 15. 

358, 25. army. H. A., Firm., c. 3. 

358, 26. famous. Blümner, p. r5 f. 

358, 29. leave. Pliny, N. H., xii, 59. 

358, 32. cults. Lumbroso, L'Egitto, p. 97 s. 

358, 37. every. Vit. Saturnini, c. 8 (Lehrs rightly emends ' num- 
mus illis deus est ', for * unus illis deus est’; cf. Juv., I, 113; 
also Renan, L'église chrét., p. 189, 3. Gutschmid in Sharpe, 
Gesch. Aeg., ii, 146, 3 had already emended : ' Unus illis deus 
Nummus est") Ibid., p. 147, 1, on the authenticity of the 
letter, doubted by Hausrath, Neutestam. Zeitgesch., iii, 534 f., 
and absolutely denied by Mommsen, RG, v, 676, 1 ; 585, 2. 

358, 40. corn-supply. Pliny, Paneg., c. 31. 

359, I. Aethiopia. Dio, Or., xxxii, p. 373 M. 

359, 4. snails. Galen, xvii, B. 492; xi, 42. . 

359, 4. lentils. Lumbroso, L'Egitto, p. 56, 2. 

359, 5. cook-house. Athen., iii, p. 94. 

359, 5. barley-beer. Varges, De statu Aegypti, p. 72. Hehn, Cul- 
turbflansen und Hausthiere*, p. 117 f. Cf. Dio Chrys., p. 387 
M. The Egyptian beer mizr, of wheat, barley and millet, was 
a welcome object of taxation under the Khalifs; Kremer, 
Culturgesch. des Orients, ii, 204. 

359, 7. impudence. Cf. vol. i, p. 37. 
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359, I1. dreaded. Dio, ib., p. 367 M. 

359, 13. Egypt. Borghesi, ' Œuvres, iv, 422, believes that the gover- 
nor of Egypt was L. Aemilius Rectus. So also Lumbroso, 
Bdl, 1877, p. 52. Letronne, Rec. p. servir etc., i, 235, however, 
names Vitrasius Pollio. 

359, 14. government. Seneca, Consol. ad Helv., 19, 6. 

359, 20. play. Sueton., Vespas., c. 19; Dio, lxvi, 8. 

359, 23. Antinous. Vita Saturnini, c. 8. Verus was only adopted 
in the year 135, hence the doubt expressed in n. on 358, 37 
of the genuineness of the whole letter. 

359, a4. massacre. Herodian, iv, 9, 2; Dio, lxxvii, 22. 

359, 27. nowhere. Dio, Joc. cit. init. ; p. 379 M. 

359, 27. circenses. Ib., 370 M. (the words oro yap eiptja0a« 0X) 
Bé^rvov. are apparently a gloss.). 

359, 28. amphitheatre. Strabo, xvii, p. 795. 

359, 31. contests. Lumbroso, L'Egitto, p. 103 ss. 

359, 32. people. Dio, loc. cit., 361 M. 

359, 34. note. Athen, iv, p. 176 E. 

359, 35. adept. Id.ib., p. 183 D. 

359, 37. influence. Cf. "vol. ii, p. 344f. Alexandrian flute-players, 
Prop., iv (v), 8, 39; Tac., A., xiv, 60. Cithara-players, CIG, 
6651 


51. 

359, 39. tumult. Dio, loc. cit., 367 M. 

359, 40. ple. Ib., 371 M. sqq. 

359, 40. fights. Dio, loc. cit., 374 M. sqq. Lumbroso, L'Egitto, 
p. 103s. On the riots on the racecourse of Alexandria, Philo- 
strat., Apoll. Tyan., v, 26. 

360, 3. creating. Philo, In Flacc., p. 519 M. in f. : rà Alyvrriaxdy 

. da Bpaxvrárov amvb i pos p" ékucür aordoes peydras. 
Cf. vol. i, p. 37, and Varges, De statu Aegypti, p . 48; Lumbroso, 
L'Egitto, pp. 67, 3and 68 ; and on the @laca (eee oupwrbosa, 
KNwa), p. 72, 3. 

360, 6. impertinence. Philo, loc. cit., p. 537. 

360, 9. flew. Hist. Aug., xxx tyr., c. 22. 

360, 10. songs. Dio, loc. cit., p. 383 M. 

360, 11. troops. Cf. e.g. Dio, lxxviii, 35. On the Roman troo 
par PARTE in Alexandria cf. Varges, p. 67 s. ; Marquardt, St 


360, 14. Tou Exposit. tot. mundi, 37; Mommsen, RG, v, 484. 

360, 16. unrest. Ibid., 580 f. 

360, 19. murder. Diodorus, i, 83. 

360, 21. tumult. Hadrian, c. 12. 

360, 22. practices. Vita Saturnini, c. 8, and n. on p. 358, 37. 

360, 30. perished. Josephus, B. J., ii, 18, 7; Euseb., Chron., ed. 
Schoene, p. 164, Hg. Vers. Arm. 

360, 34. consumptive. Cels., iii, 22; but cf. Pliny, N. H., xxxi, 
63; xxiv, 28, and vol. i, p. 321 of this work, 

360, 35. snow. Seneca, Qu. n., iv, 2, 20. 

360, 35. roses. Martial, vi, 8o: Becker-Géll, iii, 78. 

360, 36. sunshine. Ammian. Marc., xxii, 16, 8. 

360, 37. monsoons. Diodor., xvii, 52. 

360, 39. harsh. Pliny, Epp., v, 19, 6. 

R.L.M. HH 
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360, 40. studied, Sprengel, Gesch. d. Medicin, ii, 137. 

360, 40. repute. Cf. vol. i, p. 168. 

361, 1. flock. Galen, ed. K., iii, 220. 

361,2. physician. Jd. tb., i, p. clvi. 

361, 3. witnesses. IIpàs IIe(awva wepl rijs 0npxaxfjs, c. 8; Galen, ed. K., 
xiv, 237. 

361, 6. studied. Plutarch, Anton., c. 28, 2. Study of medicine 
and Cynic philosophy in Alexandria, Lucian, Toxar., 27; 
Ammian., xxii, 16, 18 with Lindenbrog's note, and Vales. 
(Fulgent. ' Planciades 1. i. mythol. Alexandriae in cunctis fere 
angiportis fuisse medicorum domicilia scribit) ; Eunap., Vit. 
Sophist., 180 (Magnus) ; Augustine, C. D., xxii, 8, 3. Cf. also 
Kuhn, Verfassung des rómischen Reichs, i, 89. 

361, 5. health. Expos. tot. mundi, 37 (Geogr. lat. min., ed. Riese, 
PP. 114, 17-20). 

361, 8. sought. Strabo, xiv, 4, 13, p. 674; Lucian, Alexand., 44 
(vip . . . ev ' Ardetavdpela wadevéuevorv). Cf. Grafenhan, Gesch. d. 
class. Philol., iii, 49 f. ; Bernhardy, Gesch. d. gr. Litt., i, 414. 

361, 12. including. Ammian., ib. 17. Cf. the note and Kuhn, 
Verfassung des róm. Reichs, i, 100. Public instruction in music, 
Julian, Epp., 56. Ona school of mathematics (till 640) see 
Grafenhan, iiij 49. Alchemy, Suidas, s.vv. Avoxdyriayds and 
ZLib ipos ' AMetavüpeis ; Gibbon, History, ch. xiii, 50. A school 
of magic at Canobus, Rufinus, H. eccl., ij, 26. For Egyptian 
sorcery cf. Origen, Contra Cels., iii, 36; Neubauer, Géogr. du 
Talmud, p. 406. On the Egyptian doctrine of numbers see 
Hippolyt., Refut., iv, 43 sq. 

361, 16. spread. Euseb., Hist. eccl., vi, 23: Taxvypáóoe yap abre 
(Origeni) wAeíovs f) érrà rò» dpiOudy wapjocay Üsavyopevorri, xpdras 
Terayuévors adAHAOus dpelBovres, BiSrcoypdgdor Te ovx. FHrrovs, dpa 
kal xépas él rò xadAcypagety joxnuévas, Expos. t. mundi, 34: 
viros sapientes prae omnem mundum Aegyptus habundat. 

361, 21. celebrated. Expos. t. mundi, 34; Mommsen, RG, v, 585, 2. 

361, 21. Serapis. Cf. esp. Aristides, Or., viii (p. 56); Preller, 
R. M., ii, 375 ff. 

361, 24. court. Sever., c. 16. 

361, 25. Caracalla's. Herodian, v, 8, 6. 

361, 28. genuine. Jury 6, 525 sqq.; cf. Ann. Florus in Florus, 
ed. Jahn, p. xlii. 

361, 32. thronged. Strabo, xvii, p. 799. 

361, 34. hotels. Tb., 8or 

361, 40. Harmachis. CIG, iii, 4961 (Hermann, Opp., vi, 140) = 
Kaibel, Epigr., 1049. On the god Armachis or Harmachis cf 
Reinisch, SIRE, i*, 1732. 

361, 41. Canobian. 'Strabo, p. 800: dpxh ris Kavofiopod xal ris ère 
Aapuplas. 

362, 34. secluded. Ammian., Joc. cit., 14: Amoenus impendio 
locus et laetis diversoriis exstructus, auris et salutari tempera- 
mento perflabilis, ita ut extra mundum nostrum, morari se 
quisquam arbitretur in tractibus illis agens, cum saepe aprico 
spiritu immurmurantes audierit ventos. Parthey, Wanderwng- 
en durch Sicilien u. die Levante, 2, 62: ‘There is now hardly a 
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trace of the once so flourishing town, and only the branch of the 
Nile close by shows where it was p d 

362, 5. Elysium. Lehrs, Quaest. epp., p. 

362, 7. oracles. Strabo, p. 801 ; Plutarch, “De Is. et Osir., c. 27; 
cf. Pausan., iv, 7. 

362, 8. proverbial. Cf. e.g. Juv., 6, 84 and r5, 44. 

362, 13. papyrus. Hehn, Cultwrpflanzen*, p. 250. 

362, 16. flutes. Strabo, xvii, 15-18, p. 7909 sqq. Wanton Egyptian 
banquets with music and dance, Clement Alex., Paed., ii, 4, 
40, p. 192 Pott. Two representations of obscene revels on the 
Nile, Bull. Nap., iii, 82; cf. also B. N., 1857, p. 34, further 
1856, p. Or. 

362, 23. camels. Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., v, 43, ed. Kayser, p. 
104: (from Alexandria) éxópov» «€000 vpauíów» mì kaphiwy 
éxovpevor, Sefcdy Oéuevor Tür Neior, 

362, 23. stream. Germanicus sailed from Canobus up the Nile, 
Tac., A., li, 60. 

362, 29. monuments. Strabo, xvii, 1, 32, p. 807 sqq. 

362, 34. hills, Tac., loc. cit. 

362, 37. covered. Proved in detail by Letronne, Mélanges d'éru- 
dition, p. 377: sur le revétement des pyramides de Gizeh (cf. 
Rec des inscript., t. ii, p. 487 ss., and Scheiffele's article, Pyra- 
mides in the StRE). 

362, 40. leaves. Cf. also Herodotus, ii, 125, 5; Diodorus, i, 64. 

363, 8. climbing. Pliny, N. H., xxxvi, at 

363, 10. Ages. Abdallatif (Letronne, Rec., 492). 

363, 12. height. Aristides, Or., xlviii, p. ET 

363, 12. Marienburg. Treitschke, Histor. u. polit. Aufs., i, 44. 

363, 15. copied. Cf. Appendix xxi. 

363, 23. excavated. CIG, iii, be 4700 b-1. 

363, 35. specified. Tac., A., 60; Strabo, xvii, 1, 46, p. 816; 
Duncker, Gesch. des A Wsihums. i5, 139. 

363, 41. given. Brugsch, Reiseberichte aus Aegypten, pp. 123-128. 

364,2. Egypt. For all the following passage cf. Jacobs, Ver- 
mischte Schriften, vol. iii, p. 110 ff. and Letronne, La statue 
vocale de Memnon. 

364, 7. destroyed. Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., viii, 4, ed. K., p. 107. 

364, 28. Memnon.  Letronne (CIG, iii, p. 1204, 4742b) quite 
unnecessarily hesitates to refer to him the inscription ‘Arlwy 
IIMetcrov . . . fkovca Tpls, because the word 6 is wanting 
before the father's name (Lehrs, Qu. PP. P. 23). 

364, 30. completed. Pliny, N. H., xxxvi, 58. 

364, 39. visit. Letronne, p. 13. 

365, 8. forgotten. Alciphro, Epp., ii, 3: ef ye dpa mólos alpe? ce... 
TiS ye Alyérrov, Xphuaros peyddov kal TY» abróOÓ. wupauléwy xal TOV 
wepinxovvTwy dyahudrwr kal ToU mepiBohrov AaBuplyOou K.T. 

365, 15. home. E.g. CIG, 4917: N. N. jrw xal TpockekUvgka Thy 
xvpla» “low kal wenolnxa Tò wposkóvuua Trav pihoúrrwv pe, Érovs 75 
Mexelp xa. Cf. on the proscynemata Franz, Elem. epigr., p. 
336 sqq. and besides the inscriptions from Egypt mentioned 
below, CIG, i, 516 = CIA, iii, 2, 3824 (Sunium, in the ruins of 


the temple of Athene : ‘Ov toysos cuvjodn ris ddeApys Xpiorns), 
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CIG, ii, 1826 aq., iii, 4668 sq. (on rocks between Suez and Sinai 
and in Sinai itself). Where éur$c6n stands alone it cannot be 
understood with Letronne, of. cit., p. 246, ' a laissé ce souvenir ', 
but ‘he remembered ' i.e. his friends or perhaps the goddess. 
Lebas-Waddington, 349-358 (proscynemata in honour of Zeus 
Osogos at Mylasa by judges who had been sent thither from 
other cities to decide disputes), ib., ii, 95a (Corinth). Memor 
deorum : CIL, i, 623; iii, 1, 582 (inscriptions in a grotto near 
Panormus in Epirus, specially visited by seamen, and now 
called Grammata (CIG, 1824-1827]. The name Grammata 
is also given to a now deserted natural harbour of Syra, owing 
to the many Greek and Latin, pagan and Christian inscriptions 
carved in the rock, including appeals to Aesculapius, who doubt- 
less (like Serapis), had a temple here. De Rossi, Bull. crist., 
i (1876), pp. 112-116; cf. iii (1878), p. 60 sq. Renier, Inscr. 
de l'Alg., 2583-2597 = CIL, viii, 5504-5518 (inscriptions of a 
god Bacaces or Bacax). Cf. also ib., 6267 ss. The inscriptions 
in a cave in Minorca (CIL, ii, 3718 sqq.) seem to refer to an 
annual festival held there. Inscriptions of Christian pilgrims 
in the catacombs, De Rossi, Roma. sott., pp. 170, 172 ; ib., vol. 
ii, p. 14 sq. Plutarch, De curtos., c. II, p. 520 D.: rà xard 
rv rolxwy *ypáuuara . . . éuy)jo0n ò cra rod Selves ex’ dyads, xal 
pwr Aporos dde Tis, kal woAXa rouaór9$ *yéposra PAvaplas. 

365, 23. vultures. Parthey, Wanderungen, 2, 481;  Brugsch, 
Reiseberichte, p. 328. 

365, 25. pipes. Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterth., i5, 173 ff. 

365, 29. Ptolemies. Letronne, Stat. voc. de M., p. 242 38. 

365, 32. have. CIG, iii, App., 4821c. 

365, 34. seen. Archives des missions scientif., 1866, ii, p. 484. De 
Rossi, Bull. di archeol. crist., v, p. 1, believes that the fa/uara 
of Rome are the catacombs, which is very unlikely. 

365, 39. Empire. CIG, ii, 4832 ss. (Latopolis) ; 4838 c (Apollino- 
polis—Edfu) ; 4845-4858 (Silsilis); 4900-4947 (Philae) ; 
4951 S. (Oasis Thebarum) ; 4980-5073 (stone-quarries in Nubia); 
5039-5068 (Talmis-Kalabsha i in Nubia, temple of the god Man- 
duli); 5074-5108 (Pselcis); 5110-5124 (Hiera Sykaminos, 
temple of Isis and Serapis). Cf. append., pp. 1188-1239, and 
Deville, Inscr. grecques d'Egypte recueillies en 186r à Philae, 
Elephantine, Silsilis, Biban-el-Moluk, Abydos, Antinoe, Sak- 
karak, et bcr Archives des missions scientif. et. littér., 
2nd series, vol. ti (1866), p. 458 ss. 

366, 6. pagan. CIG, 4837c; Letronne, Rec., ii, p. 255, mentions 

. as the place where it was found the Hydreuma Panti. 

.366, 11. battle. Henzen, 5310. 

366, 14. priests. Strabo, xvii, in several es. 

366, 17. prophets. Aristides, Or., xlviii, p. 331; cf. p. $60 J. and 
363. Heliodorus, Aethiop., ix, 22. 

366, 19. Hermopolis. They showed it to Apio. Aelian, H. a., x, 29. 

366, 27. talents. Diodorus, i, 84. 

366, 28. Germanicus. Pliny, N. H., viii, 185. 

366, 29. stable. Strabo, xvii, 31, p. 807. 

366, 29. consecration. Sueton., Tuus, C. Se 
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366, 32. dry. Pimtarch, De solere. animal., 23, 8. 

366, 33. fed. Strabo, $5., p. 811 sq. 

366, 36. labyrinth. Severus, c. 17: Nam et Memphim et Mem- 
nonem et pyramides et labyrinthon diligenter inspexit. Pom- 
ponius Mela, i, 19, names only the pyramids and labyrinth. 

366, 36. Moeris. Tac., A., ii, 61. 

366, 39. equinox. Cf. Forbiger, Syene, StRE. 

367, 2. filling. Aristid., op. cit., p. 347; cf. Letronne, Mém. de 
l'acad. des inscr., vi (1822), P. 291 ss. 

367, 8. hurled. Strabo, op. cit., p. 817 sq. 

367, 11. joined. Aristides, op. cit., P- 343 sq. 

367, 19. transform. Id., op. cit. > P- ' 349 : év ye rn Apafu yg kal S repi- 
Bónros abr MÂoToula 7 woppupires iori’ épydcovra 35° arw &orep 
kal ras ÄAħas Ó wou carddcxor’ ÅAAà Toúrovs ye ws $aci» odbdels 
$povpet K.T.À. 

367, 32. earthquake. Antipater Sidon., Epigr., 52, Anal. Brunck, 
t. ii, p. 20. Varro in Hebdomad., i, in Gell., iii, IO, 16 (septem 
opera), a source from which later Roman authors drew (Rhoden, 
De mundi miracc., pp. 8, 13). Diodorus, i, 63 (é» rois éwra rois 
éripareorárous Epyous) ; li, II (év rois irri Tois xaTovepa qii 
Épyos).. Vitruv., vii, prooem. 15 (septem spectacula) ; Stra 
p.738; xvii, p. 808 (¿rra 0eáuara). CIL, iv, 1111 (Pompeis 
in amphitheatro) ; *omnia munera vicisti, ton hepta theamaton 
esti’. Plutarch, Asimal., c. 35 (é» vois bara xaXovuéros Oeduacw). 
Cf. Martial, Epigr., i, I, with my note. Philo Byzant., De 
vii orb. spectaculis, ed. Orelli, pp. 67, 141 sqq. 

367, 39. Delos. Martial, Lib. spectaculor., I, 4. 

368, 1. Babylon. Pausan. , iv, 3I, 5. 

368, 2. walls. Id., viii, 33, 3. Jerome, I» Jesai., v, 14, ed. Vall., 
iv, p. 175: didicimus a quodam fratre Elamita, qui de illis 

ibus egrediens nunc Hierosolymis vitam exigit monachorum, 
venationes regias esse in Babylone et omnis generis bestias 
murorum eius tantum ambitu coerceri. 

368, 4. customs. Plutarch, Cato minor, c. I2:. BoudwOels.. . 
wharyOhve xal’ leroplay ris ’ Aglas xul yertcOat Orari hOaw kal Blow 
kal óvrápews Ts wept éxdorny éwapytay. 

368, 17. travellers. Drepan., Paneg., xxi, p. 391. Cf. Lobeck, 
Aglaoph., p. 30 sq. 

368, 22. ceremonies. Fronto, Epp. ed. M. Caes. et inv., iv, 4, ed. 
Naber, p. 66. 

368, 24. view. Jerome, In Jerem., i, 2, 20, ed. Vall, iv, 849: 
amoena enim semper et excelsa loca idolis dedicantur ; Hilar. 
Pictav., Ps., xiv, 5; p. 302, 4: et nunc quoque edita et excelsa 
quaeque montium fanis templis sacrisque meculantur. | 

368, 24. interest. "Vol. i, p. 356. 

368, 30. decorative. Philo, Leg. ad. Gai., p. 568 M 

368, 34. air. P. Annius Florus in Jahn's. edition of Florus, p. .xh 
(p. 106, Hahn). Cf. Hübner, Hermes, i, 124 f. 

369, I. supplicants. Lucian, Amor., 12 and 18. 

369, 2. Pausanias, Pausan., i, 21, 9. : 

369, 5. sacrificial. Strabo, x, 5; II, p. 487. Cf on the grove by 
ibo tempie of Brenchdeo men? j xiv, E, $, px 634; OR 
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the grove of Ortygia near Ephesus, xiv, 1, 20, p. 639: CIL, 
viii, 10,627 : lucum a solo cum signis et ornamentis suis. 

369, 9. lions. Preller, R. M., ii*, 396 f. 

369, 9. geese. Reiff on Artemidorus, Onirocr., iv, 83, p. 250. 

369, 16. sesterces. RGDAS, c. 21, lat. p 23-36. 

369, 19. temples. Pliny, N. H., praef. 1 9. 

369, 20. fashion. Conze, D. pergamen. Biblioteken. Sitzungsb. d. 
Berl. Akad., 1884, p. 1259. 

369, 25. pictures. Mommsen, IRN, 6. 

369, 27. statues. See the list of places in Brunn, Kunstergeschichte, 
ii, 774 ff. ; Jacobs, Verm. Schriften, iii, 421 ff. ; R. Rochette, 
Peint. ant., p. 94 ss. ; K. Zacher, Ueber Gemälde als Tempel- 
schmuck, N. Jahrbb. f. Philol., 1880, p. 577 fi. 

369, 31. Apollo. Pliny, N. H., xxxvii, 11. 

369, 37. Cimiez. Millin, Voyage dans le midi, ii, p. 547. 

369, 37. kept. See further Beckmann, De historia nat. vet., c. iv, 
p. 169 sqq. and Beitr. zur. Geschichte der Erfindungen, ii, 364 
fi 


369, 38. tusks. Pliny, N. H., viii, 31. Cf. Beckmann, p. 367. 

370, 3. Verres. Cic., Verr., iv, 46, 103. 

370, 7. India. Lucian, De dea Syria, 16. 

370, 9. Capua. Pausan., v, 12, I. 

370, 13. War. Pliny, N. H., viii, 37. Jordan (Hermes, vii, 68, cf. 
ix, 343) believes ' in templo ' to be a gloss, but it appears also 
in xxxiii, 129 and xxxv, 161; ‘in quodam templo ’, xiii, 88. 

370, 14. Athens. Dio, lix, 16. 

370, 15. bear. Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 811. 

370, 19. sprang. Pliny, N. H., v, 51. 

370,23. Juno. Hanno, Peripi. 18; Pliny, N. H., vi, 200; Pes- 
chel, Gesch. d. Erdk., p. 21, 3; O. Keller, Thiere d. class. 
Aiterth. in kullurgeschtl. Beziehung (1887), 'BE I A on 

370, 29. Bodrium. Athen., v, 21 f.; Preller, 

370, 30. Sicyon. Pausan., ii, 10, 2. 

370, 31. ants. Pliny, N. 'H., xi, III. 

370, 32. marmots. Lassen, Indische Alterthumsk., ti, 849 ; iii, 314. 

370, 34. cocoanuts. Philostrat., Vit. Apollon., iii, I5. 

370, 35. tree-trunks. Plin . N. H., xvi, 162. 

370, 36. plate. Id. ib., xii, ' 94. 

370, 38. burst. Anthol. Graeca, ed. Jacobs, iv, p. 201; Epigr. 
adesp., 393. — . 

370, 41. Capitol. Pliny, N. H., xxxvii, 22. 

371, I. Elephants. Id. ib., xxxvi, 196. 

371, 3. pearls. Jd. ib., ix, 156. 

371, 7. accessible. Cael. Aurel., Morb. chron., ii, 4 (Art. med. princ., 

ed. Haller, xi, P: 135). 

371, 8. Smyrna. Pliny, N. H., xxxiii, 129. 

371, 10. clay. ld. ib., xxxv, 161. 

371, 12. Marsyas. Acro ad Horat., A. P., 203. (Varro in iii dis- 

ciplinarum et ad Marcellum de lingua latina.) 

371, I6. move. Jerome, In Zachar., 12 (vi, p. 896 Vall); Michae- 
lis, Der Parthenon, p. 299. | 

371, 20, elsewhere. Pausan., i, 21, 7-9. 
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given. Anthol. Palat., vi, 232 (Hadrian's epigram), 


Keller, Thiere d. cl. Alterth., p. 59. 


371, 26. 
371, 28. 


371, 31. 


birds. Solin, 27, 53, ed. Mommsen, p. 142 (auct. ignot.). 
believe. Horace, Sat., 
daemon. Augustine, 


371, 33. relics. On private collections of this kind cf. Becker- 


Goll, i*, p. 38; 
m 


371, 34. 
371, 36. 
371, 38. 
371, 41. 


Lucian, Adv. indoct., 13 sq. ; Dio, lix, 21; 


i) 7 
Mars. Sueton., Vitell., c. 8. 
Cologne. Id. ib., c. ro. 
Jupiter. Tac., Å. , XV, 53 and 72. 
Rome. Pliny, N. H., viii, 194. 


372, 4. consecrated. Livy, iv, 20. 
372, 6. horn. Pliny, N. H., xxxvii, 4. 
372, 8. threads. Herodotus, iii, 47. 


372, 10. 
372, 10. 


372, 13. 
372, 14. 
372, I5. 
372, I6. 


372, 19. 


372, 21. 
372, 24 


I * (cited by Grote, Hist. Greece, 1884, i 


handling. Pliny, N. H., xix, 12. 
Pindar. Ed X, 24, 4. 
doubted. Id., i, 27. 

Sparta. Plutarch, Agesil., c. 19, 8. 


Arcadia. Pausan., viii, 28, I. 
Delphi. Appian, xii, 112. 
Palatine. Pliny, N. 'H., XXXiv, I4. 


Regia. Id. ib., xxxiv, 48. 
. historical. Cf. the passage Hist. Aug., Vit. Aureliani, c. 
i, 437). Similarly in 


Italy memories of antiquity have remained alive, while those 
of the middle ages have perished : Reumont, Vittoria Colonna, 


P. 94 f. 

372, 30. egg. Pausan., iii, 16, 2, and Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 50 sq. 
note. 

372, 32. breast. Pliny, N. H., xxxiii, 84. 

372, 35. boat. Procop., B. Goth., iv, 22. But there was also near 


Corcyra ‘scopulus | in quem mutatam Ulixis navem a simili 


specie fabula est ' 


372, 36. 


; Pliny, N. H., 


iv, 53. 
Pausan., ix, 40, 


sceptre. 


373, I. skin. Ampelius, Lib. mem., c. 8. 
373, 4. strangers. Pliny, N. H., xiii, 88. 


373, 8. smelt. 


Pausan., x, 4, 3. 


373, 9. Amalthea. Id., vi, 19, 3. 


373, 10. 
373, 12. 
373, 14- 
373, 17. 
373, 17. 
373, 18. 
373, 21. 
373, 24. 
373, 27- 
373, 29. 

linus, see Martial, 


373, 31. 


consecrated. Diod., vii, 4, 49. 

Memphis. Lobeck, loc. cit. 

Iphigenia. Dio, xxxv, II. 

Teucer. Philostratus, Apoll. Tyan., v, 5. 

Odysseus. Strabo, v, 3, 6, p. 232. 

Nestor. Athen., xi, 489 B. 

long. Procop., B. Goth., i, 15. 

altar. Strabo, xvii, 17, p. 834. 

anchor. Arrian, Peripl. Ponts Euxini, 11. 

mountain. Id. ib., 16. This was visited also by Marcer 
1X, 45. 

Absyrtus. Procop., B. Goth., 


iv, 2. 


373, 36. bones. See Appendix i ii. Cf. Forbiger in SIRE, under Joppe, 
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373, 36. traces. Joseph., B. J., iii, 9, 3. 

373, 39. bathed. Pausan., iv, 35, 6. 

373, 41. guides. Epictet., Diss., 7, 1; Seneca, Consol. ad Marc, 

25, 2. 

374, I. fail. Cf. on the whole subject Preller, Polemon. fy., p. 160 
sqq. and Lobeck, Aglaoph., pp. 29-31 (on poran). A 
list of places, where Pausanias mentions the Exegetes, Pr., p. 
I6I sq. 

374, 4. punishments. Lucian, Ver. hist., ii, 31. 

374, 5. temple-servants. Lobeck, loc. cit. 

374, 6. places. Preller, op. cit., p. 162. Cf. Curtius, Peloponnes, 
ii, 52 (on Pausanias’ dependence on the guides at Olympia). 

374, 8. antiquities. Preller, p. 168. 

374, 8. physician. CIG, 1227. 

374, 10. be. Non., p. 419, 9: vindicare . . . . liberare; Varro: 
Et me Juppiter Olympiae, Minerva Athenis suis mystagogis 
vindicassent. (Petron., ed. Buecheler?, p. 166, 34). 

374, 16. long. Pliny, N. H., xxxvi, 32. 

374, 18. truth. Lucian, Philopseud., 4. 

374, 19. made. Plutarch, De Pythiae oraculis. 

374, 30. features. Solin., ed. Mommsen, p. xviii. 

374, 35. save. Itinevaria, p. 523 Wess. sqq. 

374, 41. Menelaus. Tac., A., ii, 60. 

375, I. golden. Aristid. , Or. , xlviii, p.360. My friend A. v. Gutsch- 
mid (d. 1887) informed me that Kanobos represents the Egyp- 
tian word nub, gold, which was pronounced with a strong 
initial aspirate ; cf. Brugsch, Geogr. des alten Aegyptens, p. 283 
(H'ánub); Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle in der Weltgesch., ii, 76. 

375, 4. repeats. Ammian. Marcell. xxii, 16. Cf. Suidas, s. Ksswsros. 

375, 7. beginnings. Tac., Hist., ii, 4. 

375, 11. Leda. Aristides, Or., xlii, p. 539 J. 

375, 14. hairpin. Pausan., ii, 32. 

375, 17. Aulis. Id., i, 35. 

375, 20. preserved. ' I4, ix, IQ, 5. 

375, 26. statue. Id., iii, 20, 10. It would be superfluous to give 
more examples. 

375, 31. pyre. Livy, xxxvi, 3o. 

375, 31. Alexander. Sidon. ’ Apollinar., Epp., iii, 12 (cum Julium 
Caesarem . . . . .. Hectori ut suo justa persolvisse didioeri- 
mus. In Lucan, Phars., xi, 990, Caesar addresses 
when sacrificing to the ' Di cinerum, Phrygiae colitis quicunque 
ruinas ’). 

375, 32. Ilium. Dio, lxvii, 16; Herodian, iv, 8. 

375, 33. died. Dio, lxviii, 30. 

375, 34. Troy. Philostrat., Heroic., p. 288; ed. Kayser. 

375, 36. stone. Pausan., viii, II, 5. 

375, 37. tomb. Drumann, AG, iii, 525. 

375, 39. survived. Sueton., Calig., c. 3; Riese, Anthol. lat, 708. 

476, 1. Calauria. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 456 f. 

376, 3. Dirce. Pausan., ix, 23, 2; 25, 3. 

376, 4. zealous. Cic, Fin., v, 1 and 2. Houses of Socrates and 
Demosthenes: Himer., xvii, 3; Wachemuth, Aiken, i, 714. 
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376, 7. battle-fields. Artemidor., Onixocr., iv, 47, p. 288. 


376, 10. 
376, 16. 
376, 21. 
376, 23. 
376, 25. 
376, 26. 
376, 28. 
376, 30. 
376, 30. 
376, 31. 


temples. Hertzberg, loc. cit. 

inscribed. Arrian, Peripl. ad re i, I. 
Macedonians. Plutarch, Alex., c. 9, 2 

Alexander. Appian, Bell. Mithrid., C. "20. 

Tyre. Plut, Alex., c. 25. 

Indus. Mommsen, RG, v, 352, 1. 

army.  Peripl. mar. Eryth., 41. 

honey. Stat., Silv., iii, 2, ^ad 

cofün. Strabo, xvii, p. 794 

visited. A procurator N easpoleos et Mausolei Alexandriae, 


Lumbroso, Bal, 1877, p. 8, and 1880, p. 4. 


376, 32. 
376, 33. 
376, 33. 
376, 33- 
376, 35. 


Caesar. Lucan, X, I9. 
Augustus. Dio, n 16; Sueton., Aug., c. 18. 
Severus. Dio, lxxvii, 13. 
: Herodian, iv, 8. See also Sueton., Calig., c. 52. 
Alexandria. Leone Africano, Descr. dell'Africa, p. viii, 


in Ramusio, Delle navigazioni e viaggi (Venet. 1563), p. 82. 


376, 41. 
377, 4- 


addressed. 


guest. "Pliny, Paneg., C. 15. 
Ammian. 


Marc., xxiv, 2, 3. 


327, 8. Troy. Appian, Rom. hist. fr., I, I. 


377, 10. 
377, It. 
377, 13. 
377, 14. 
377, 15. 
377, 22. 
377, 23. 
377, 27. 
377, 29. 
377, 38. 
377, 41. 


manes. Pliny, N. H., xvi, 234. 

given. Sueton., Tiber., c. 6. 

dice. Id. $b., c. 14. 

victims. Id. ib., c. 62. 

Horace. Id., Vit. Horat. 

intentions. Sueton., Aug., c. 6. 

shown. Id., Titus, c. 2. 

gold. Martial, ix, 20; Becker, Rom. Topoge., p. 586. 
named.  Pescenn. Niger, C. I2. 


floor. Seneca, Epp., 86. 
ciu., iv, I9: xwpler ê nab’ levoplay 


rovde ToU wdGous eldor. 


378, 2. Otho. 
378, 5. Armenia. Joseph., Ani. Jud., 


Appian Appian, B. 
Plutarch, Otho, cc. 14 and 18. 
1, 3; 5. 


378, 6. Adiabene. Id. ib., xx, 2, 3. 


378, 6. Lot's. Id. ib., 


I, II, 4. 


378, 8. huge. Id., B. J., ix, 9, 7. 


378, 12. 


378, 21. 

CC. 
378, 23. 
379, 15. 
379, 19. 
379, 25. 
379, 
379, 27. 
379, 30. 
379, 31. 
379, 37- 
379, 39. 


Pliny, 


333 A.D. Cf. vol. i, p. 278. 
well. S. Silviae ye Si (note on vol. i, P. 278, 35s), 


34, 35, 51, 53. 


sisters. Ib., C. 43. 
them. Aetna, ed. Munro, 565—598. 


look. Cic. De imp. Pomp., 14, 40. 


resort. Id., Verr., ii, 4, C. 2 sq. 


28. Cicero. Id. 2 33, 74. 


Minerva. . ib., 55, 122; cf. c. 57 Sq. 
bronse. Propert . lil (iv), 21, 29 sq. 
seeing. Apulei., De mundo, p. 740. 
removed. Cic., "Op. cit., C. 60, 135. 


Praxiteles. Id. ib., and c. 2, 4; Strabo, ix, 25, p. 410. 
N. H., xxxvi, 22, 
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379, 40. Cnidos. Id. ib., 20. 

380, 2. viewed. Epictet., Diss., i, 7, 23. 

380, 8. Tacitus. Dial. de oratt., c. 1o. 

380, 16. buried. Cic., De legg., ii, 2, 4. 

380, 21. Nature. Jd. ib. ii, 1, 2. A. Biese’s treatise, Die Ent- 
wickelung des Naturgefühls bei den Römern (1884) throws no 
light whatever on the subject. Cf. my review in Berliner 
philol. Wochenschrift, 24 May, 1884. 

380, 36. loci. Preller, RM, ii*, 201 f. 

381, 10. sombre. Seneca, Epp., 41. Other es of the same 
kind in Preller, RM, i*, 108, 1 and Motz, Ueber die Empfindung 
dey Naturschónheit bei den Alten, p. 45 f. Cf. Wórmann, Ueber 
den landschaftl. Natursinn der Griechen und Romer (1876), p. 
82. 

381, 14. worship. Apulei., Florid., i, 1. Cf. also the two poetic 
appeals of Silvanus in the vale of Tirinus, Henzen, 5751, and 
near Axima, in Orelli, 1613 = CIL, xii, 103. 

381, 19. times. Rudorff, Rom. Brunnenordnung, in Zeitschr. f. 
gesch. Rechtswissensch,, xv, 214 ff. 

381, 21. river-beds. BdI, 1853, p. 82. Cf. vol. i, p. 278, 5 and n. 
Hübner, Heiligth. d. Nodon, in Jahrbb. d. Alterthumsfr. tm 
Rheinl., lxvii, p. 39. 

381, 22. temple. Note sur le monument des sources de la Seine lue 
à la société parisienne d'archéologie et histoire bar Ch. Lucas, 
architecte, Paris, 1869 (Ausland, 1869, p. 236) ; CIL, xii, 3076 
(Nemausus): August. laribus cultores Urae (probably the 
modern Eure) fontis. On the spring of Nemausus, ib., p. 381°. 

381, 25. imposing. Barth, Wanderungen durch die Kiüstenldnder 
des Mittelmeers, i, 118 f. ; Hesse-Wartegg, Tunis, pp. 182-184 ; 
Guérin, Voy. archéol. dans la régence de Tunis, i, 295; CIL, 
viii, 5884 : Genio numinis Caput Amsagae sacrum. The source 
of the Amsaga (Medjerda) was adored as a divinity ; cf. Momm- 
sen's note. 

381, 30. sanctity. Pliny, Epp., viii, 8. 

381, 39. Clitumnus. Sueton., Calig., c. 43. Among the numerous 
sanctuaries there, a station between Spoleto and Trevi was 
called Sacraria, If. Hetrosol., 6133 W. De Rossi, Del 1 
sulle vive del Clitumno consecrato al culto Cristiano, in Bull. di 
arch. crist., 1871, pp. 143—148. 

381, 40. well-head. Pliny, N. H., iii, 117; cf. Preller, R. M., ii, 
126 


382, 1. calls. Pausan., x, 32, 2. 

382, 3. ravine. Strabo, xiv, 5, p. 671, describes it shortly, Pomp. 
Mela, i, 13, very poetically. l 

382, 3. Pausanias. Pausan., loc. cit. 

382,8. nymphs. Lehrs, Populdre Aufsdtze®, p. 122 f. 

382, 10. penetrating. Pompon. Mela, loc. cit. 

382, 11. images. Pausan., Joc. cit (For inscriptions of pilgrims 
in grottos see n. on vol. i, p. 365. Jacob Balde describes quite 
in the ancient style the impression made on him by the grottos 
when he visited the Madonna at Waldrast in Tirol (Lyricorum, 
ii, I1, 21-24): 'Spirat ex antris pietas et horror Conscius 
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nymphae. Locus ipse gratum Terret ac mulcet Superique per 
prae | cordia fusi ', 


382, 16. silence. Pliny, N. H., xii, 2 

382, 17. godhead. Cf. Motz, op. cit., 45. 

382, 20. acropolis. Pausan., viii, 43,4: Pliny. N.H.,xvi,238. Cic., 
De legg., i, I, speaks mockingly of some of them. 

382, 22. date-palm. Hehn, Cultwrpfl. u. Hausth*, p. 488; Pliny, 
N. H., xvi, 240. 

382, 27. others. 1d. ib., xvi, 234 sq. He puts the erection of the 
temple of Lucina i in the year 379 U.c. He therefore wrote this 
in the year 829 U.c. — 76 A.D. Cf. Appendix i, p. 4. 

382, 28. men. Pliny, N. H., xii, 9 sq. 

382, 30. Attalos. Strabo, xiii, I, 44, p. 603. 

383, 9. celebrated. Hehn, op. cit., 234 fi. 

383, 13. Ischia. Cf. e.g. Stromeyer, Erinnerungen eines deutschen 
Arztes, i, 443; Karl Hase, Ideale und Irrthümer, p. 361. 

383, 17. Pliny’ s. Pliny, N. H., xii, 30 sq.: et ante cunctos clari- 
tate Penius ortus juxta Gomphos interque Ossam et Olympum 
nemorosa convalle defluens D stadiis, dimidio spati navigabilis. 
In eo cursu [angustissimam vallem] Tempe vocant. v milium 
passuum longitudine et ferme sesquijugeri latitudine ultra 
visum hominis attollentibus se dextra laevaque leniter convexis 
jugis, [nemore] intus sua luce viridante. Hac labitur Penius 
viridis (? perhaps ' sonorus '] calculo, amoenus [viridi ?] circa 
ripas gramine, canorus avium concentu. The additions of 
course merely indicate what the sense requires. Boccat., De 
montib. sylvis fontibus etc., says, paraphrasing Pliny's descrip- 
tion: et gramine vestitis marginibus inter sonoros calculos 
labens canoro avium concentu laetior videtur incedere. Cf. 
Programm Acad. Alb., 1867, iv, De dwobos locis Plinianis, and 
the description of Tempe (quoted below in the text) in Bursian, 
Geogr. v. Griechenland, i, 58 f. 

383, 22. Tibur. Hadrian, c. WU 

383, 24. Scylla. Seneca, 'Epp. 3 

383, 29. Charybdis. Jerome, c. Rufin., ii, 22 (ed. Vall, ii, 


551). 

383, 37. sensible. Seneca, Epp., 104, 15. In the corrupt passage, 
‘alicujus fluminis sub observatione naturam ', I suggest 
' rariorem ' for ‘sub obs.'. Cf. Qu. n., iii, 26; vi, 8. 

383, 41. streams. Sidon. Apoll, Epp., i, 5. 

384, 3. ocean. Longinus, De sublimis, 35. Alciphro, Epp., ii, 3: 
$ péya kal Oavpacrdy lóeiy rò» NeiXor* ov péya 0? xal roy Eddpdryy 
ldety ; ob péya è xal rà» “Iorpoy ofrw péyar Syra; kal 6 Oepuwdwr, ò 
Tiypns, 6 “Arvus, ò ‘Pivos x.7.X. 

384, 7. Nero. Vol. iii, p. 32. 

384, 7. Lucan. Lucan, iii, 261 sqq. 

384, 7. Hadrian. Dionysius, Perieg., 987. 

384, I2. abroad. Pliny, Epp., viii, 20. A lake with floating is- 

$ lands near Cotiliae, Dionysius Halic., i, 16, See vol. i, p. 329 
of this work. 

384, 15. Sabinus. Lucian, Apologia, 15. 

384, 19. ebb-tide. Philostrat., Apoll, Tyan.,iv,f. ; v, init, Dickens, 
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David Copperfield (death of Barkis): ‘and, it being low 
water, he went out with the tide’. 

384, 24. put. Pliny, N. H., ii, 208; Strabo, xii, 3, I4, p. 629. 
Apulei., De mundo, p. 729 ; Galen, vi, 58; Dio, łxviii, 27. 

384, 26. forgotten. Ammian. Marcell, xxiii, 6, 18. 

384, 28. descents. Galen, xvi, 358 sq. 

384, 30. Solfatara. Pliny, N. H., xxxi, 21. 

384, 39. sight. Pseudolucian., Charidem., 1. 

385, I. poetry. Helbig, Campas. Wandmalerei, p. 309 £,; Rohde, 
Gr. Roman, p. 504 f.; vol. iii, p. 12. 

385, 2. rhetoric. Rohde, op. cis., p. 508 £ 

385, 6. made. "Varro, R. f., iil, I, 4 ; cf. vol. i, p. 29. 

385, 8. Lucullus. Varro, ib., i, 2; Hi i, 59. 

385, 12. lyres. Lucret., ii, 29. 

385, 15. stream.  Cic., De legg., li, 1. 

385, 2I. petty. Seneca, Coxírov., ii, 9, p. 122 B. 

385, 29. Haemos. Verg., G., ii, 458 sqq. 

385, 33. pipes. Horace, Epp., i, 10. 

385, 37. shore. Propert., i, 2, 9 sqq. 

385, 38. ruralities. Mart., iii, 88, 5: Sed rure vere barbaroque 
laetatur. 

385, 41. marble. Juv., 3, 18-20. 

385, 41. poets. H. Motz, Ueber die Emepfindung der Neturschdnheit 
bes den Alten, p. 77 f. 

386, 2. silent. Pliny, N. H., xxxvii, 62. 

386, 5. dreamed. E.g. Quintilian, X, 3, 24; Seneca, Epp., ga, 43. 

386, 6. poetry. Motz, op. cit., p. 78 ff. 

386, 6. thought. Pliny, Epp., i, 6. Quintilian expresses the oppo- 
site view, X, 3, 22—24. 

386, 9. Epicurus. Pliny, N. H., xix, 51. 

386, 20. Pliny. Helbig, Campanische Wandmalerei, 273 f. ; Vitruv., 
vi, 6, 1; 10, 3; Pliny, Epp., ii, 17, 5; v, 6, 29. 

386, 23. valued. See, however, vol. i, p. IO. 

386, 27. park. Drumann, RG, v, 61, 46. 

386, 28. cities. Sallust, B. C., C. I2. 

386, 31. fields. Vol. ii, p. 188. 

386, 37. sleep. "Vol. i, p. 114. 

386, 41. groves. Philostrat., Apol. Tyas., v, a2. 

387, 1. deemed. Seneca, Epp., 86, 8. 

387, 6. views. Tac., A., Xv, 42. 

387, 10. arrange. Digg., viii, 1, 15 § 1 (Pomponius, lib. xii ad 
Sabinum). * Viridia tollere ' like ' hortos extollere ', Eac., A., 
xi, I; ‘piscinas extollere’, xiii, 21. 

387, 12. eminences. Seneca, Epp., 89, 21. 

387, 16. boats. Mart., iv, 64; cf. on the situation of the villa val. 
ii, 543 f. of my edition. The view from the Janiculum as a 
sight of Rome; see vol. i, p. 5 

387, 24. variety. Pliny, Epp., V, 6. 

387, 32. shady. Corp. Glossar. Latin., ii, p. 16; Amoenus cir- 
oxios Téwos. ournpephs, Teprvos. Pompon. Mela, iii, 16: (Gallia) 

. . amoena lucis immanibus. 


387, 32. fairer, Petrom,c.I00: quid aquis dici ferasosms potest? 
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388, 1o. 


388, 12. 
488, 14. 
388, 16. 


sun. Bursian, Geogr. v. Griechenland, i, 58 f£. ; 
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cf. Pliny, 
H., 30 sq., and n. on p. 383, 17. 

cool. Horace, Epp., i, 16, 15; Carm., iii, 13. 

Garda. Catullus, C., 31. 
ruins. Zumpt, E md 


M 754 (after Orti Manara). 
river. Seneca, Epp., 


9, 


388, 19. sole. Pliny, Paneg., c . 50. 

388, 19. Bracciano. De Rossi, Bull. Nap., N. S., ii, 21 ; Henzen, 
5137 = CIL, xi, 1, 3316. 

388, 22. villas. Pliny, Epp., ix, 7; N. H., x, 77: Larium lacum 


amoenum arbusto agro. 


388, 31. 


lake. Cassiodorus, Var., xi, 14. 


388, 34. lemon-trees. Dümmler, Gedichte aus dem Hofkreise Karis 
des Grossen, in Haupts Ztschr. f. deutsch. Alterth., xii, 446 ff. ; 
F. Dahn, Paulus Diaconus, p. 97, who (p. 65) doubts the author 
ship of P. D., which Dümmler regarded as certain. 

388, 40. nested. Apoll. Sidon., Epp. i, 5. 

389, 1. lined. Pliny, Epp., viii, 57. 


389, 2. Nero's. 
389, 4. Tiburnus. 
389, 5. waterfall. 


Tac., A., xiv, 22. 
Horace, Carm., i, 7, 12. 
Dionysius Halic., v, 37: rapa worapdy 


' Avlypa, 


ös éx wodews pèr TiBdpwr ra’ Dymo words éxyetrat oxoméNov . . . 
evrámrei 8è rd peiua TQ TiBéper ora, kaXos pèr dO Frat, yAuKds 04 


wlver Ba. 
389, ro. inner. Stat., Silv., i, E 
489, 12. river. Pliny, N. H., , 54. 
389, 15. Attic. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, li, 393. 
389, 17. birds. Gell., i, 2, 2. 
389, 21. Capharneum. ’ Josephus, B. J., iii, ro, 7, 8. 


. fields. S. Silviae Aquitanae peregrinatio ad loca sancta, 


. Gamurrini (Bibliot. storico-giuridica, iv [1887]), c. 40. 
Cf. c. 44 : in quo itinere hiens vidi super ripam fluminis Jor- 
danis vallem pulchram satis et amenam habundantem vineis 
et arboribus, quoniam aquae multae ibi erant et optimae satis. 


389, 28. 


(Riese, Anthol., 1. i, 


pavilions. Procop., B. Vandal., ii, 6; Luxor., 304, 332 
. 216, 269). CIL, viii, 7759 (Cirta) TE 
. cognitus est locus amoenissimus Alba. In qua frondi- 


coma odoratur ad mare pinus, Daphne pudica vir[et, sa]lit 
et loco vitrea Nais. 


389, 31. 


(sic) al dxral. Tac., Hist., 


166: amoenia 
amoena littorum. 


Corp. Glossar. Latin., ii, p. 
iii, 76: 


synonymous. 


390, 5. coasts. Cic., N. D., ii, 39, 100. 
390, 8. gain. Kiessling, Pompejanisches, in N. Rhein. Mws., 1877, 


. 636; Cic., Epp. ad fam., vii, x, 1 (Codd. ' patefecisti senum", 


mbin. *Misenum' ; Kiessling 'sinum ’). 


390, 12. 
390, 12. 
390, 12. 
390, 15. 
390, 17. 
390, t9. 
$90, 21. 


discriminate. Cic., Ad Att,. xiv, 13. 
Cicero. Id. ib., xii, 9. 
Pliny. Pliny, Epp., v, I8; cf. i, 9 and Motz, op. cit., p. 71. 


pleasure. Plutarch, Qu. conv., i, 4, 5. 

sea-resort. Liban., ed. R., i, p. 285 sq. 

obstruct. Nov. constit. Justiniani, 635. 

exaltmg. Procop., De aed:f., i, 5, ed. Dindorf, iii, ror: 
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ù Odd\acca raíry mó» eUmpócwró» re Stadepdvrws édpyajouérn . .. 
wopÜuol . . . wepiwretcOar pev õrn wárres, dwookor?0ac0a. de 
rolcwol. 

390, 24. sea. Id.ib.,6, p. 194: the church of St. Anthimus close by 
the sea ro eÜxap« ercecxws Eyer. Cf. ib., 7, p. 195, 8, 198 (a 
hal by the sea, where walkers yey7@acc ris Oaddoons bye). 
II, 205. 

390, 29. built. Vol. ii, p. 194. 

390, 41. apart. Pliny, Epp., ii, 17. 

391, 4. seemed. Stat., Silv., ii, 2, 16-20. See vol. i, p. 334 of this 
work and note. 

391, 8. fragments. Parthey, Wanderungen, ii, 62. 

391, IO. coasts. Curtius, Peloponnesos, i, 83 f. Cf. e.g. Pausan., 
vii, 21, 4. 

391, 18. desert. Susceptibility to this is probably first found among 
Christian hermits like Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. Cf. Hum- 
boldt, Kosmos, ii, 27, and Weingarten, Der Ursprung des M onch- 
thums (Ztschr. für Kirchengesch., i [1878], p. 565), who rightly 
finds a Rousseau-like element in their descriptions. 

391, 23. modernity. Rohde, Gr. Rom., pp. 511 and 512. 

391, 24. expression. Pulcher, it is true, is also not uncommon. 

391, 25. attributable. This passage, so extremely characteristic 
of the feeling for nature of that time, reads as follows (iii, 7, 
27): Est et locorum (laus) qualis Siciliae apud Ciceronem, in 
quibus similiter speciem et utilitatem intuemur; speciem in 
maritimis, planis, amoenis ; utilitatem in salubribus, fertilibus. 

391, 31. Greece. Lucian, Navig., 20. 

391, 35. Phaedrus. Rhetores Gr., ed. Spengel, ii, 358. 

391, 38. shore. Liban., ed. R., i, p. 531, 11-16. 

392, 1. park. Cic., De amicit., 19, 6 

392, 2. Fibrenus. In the whole region near Isola there is flowing 
water, a thing not very common in the south, Nissen, Ital. 
Landeskunde, i, 329. 

392, 4. like. Cic., De legg., ii, 1, 2. 

392, 8. incline. Nissen, op. cit. 

392, 10. head. Apparently in ancient times the snow on the 
Apennines melted later than now. Nissen, i, 398. 

392, II. view. Verg., Aen., xii, 70I. | 

392, 14. word. Id., G., ii, 136—176. 

392, 17. age. Nissen, i, 362 ff. 

392, 22. springtime. Liban. ed. R., i, 338, 16: rois è ewl rijs 
iwwpelas éaxárow olkolar PoBepow ju» ovdev olov é£ Ópovs, wdons 56 
evOuylas ddopual, myyal kal $vrÀ kal kipror kal par kal vôn xal 
épvidwy pwval kal rd xpd rà» AdAwy dwodaica: TO» praw. 

393, 23. Alps. Liv., xxi, 48. Cf. Nissen, Ital. Landesk., i, 171—173. 

392, 31. avalanches. Cf. especially Strabo, iv, 6, p. 204, who de- 
scribes chiefly the western roads, and Claudian, De bell. Getico, 
340 sqq., who describes the crossing of the Splügen. 

392, 38. wooded, Humboldt, Kosmos, ii, 257 and Sil. Ital, iii, 
477v, 348; viii, 399. Before the construction of the road in 
1806 ‘a path led terribly along steep rocks ' over the Simplon, 
so that I1. A, O, Reichard after riding over it in 1785 ' found no 
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mountains dreadful any more'; but by that time the feeling 

for Nature could no longer be checked by the difficulties and 

dangers of the way. Uhde, Reichards Selbstbiographie (1877), 
. I93. 

irs remote. Pliny, N. H., xxv, 3. 

393, 3. plants. F. Cohn, Die Pflanze, 223. 

393, 6. Rhodope. Strabo, iv, p. 208 sq. 

393, 10. Persians, Helbig, op. cit., 278 f. 

393, 13. Cayster. Strabo, xiii, 5, 625. 

393, 17. sea. Apollon., Argonaut., iii, 164 sqq. 

393, 19. feet. Plutarch, Aemil. Paul., c. 15; cf. Interpr. ad Apul., 
De Deo Socr., p. 678. 

393, 27. Polybius. Strabo, vii, 5, I, p. 313. 

393, 28. Mela. Pompon. Mela, ii, 2. 

393, 29. Haemus. Pliny, N. H., iv, 41. German geographical 

miles are meant. The supposed height is therefore about 29,000 
ft. (The actual height is about 7,700 ft. TR.] 

393, 33. few. Strabo, xii, 2, 8, p. 538. 

393, 33. god. Solin., 45, 4, p. 192 Mommsen (auct. ign.). 

393, 37. Seas. Id., 5, 12, p. 55 M. (auct. ign). 

394, I. crater. Strabo, vi, 2, 8, p. 274. 

394, 6. eternal. Seneca, Epp., 79. 

394, 12. streak. Hadrian, c. 13. I read with Hirschfeld (Wiener 
Studien, i [1881], p. 116): ' ut solis ortum videret arcus specie, 
ut dicitur, varum ' (or curvum ', instead of ' varium ). Baede- 
ker compares the shape to a convex lens. 

394, 17. night shelter. Parthey, Wanderungen in Sicilien und der 
Levante, i, 260. For later ascents of mountains, beginning about 
1500 with the ascent of Etna by Cardinal Bembo, cf. Schwarz, 
Erschliessung der Gebirge, p. 461. 

394, I9. cock-crow. | Hadrian, c. 14 with annotations by Salmasius 
and Casaubon. 

394, 20. Ida. Diodor., xvii, 7. 

394, 25. Lucania. Seneca, Trang. an., 2, 13; cf. vol. i, p. 329. 

394, 31. plains. Cic., N. D., ii, 38, 98. 

395, 3. evidence. This is done by Motz, in his already quoted 
treatise, Ueber die Empfindung dey Naturschonheit bei den Alten, 
a work, however, which abounds in acute observations. He 
says (p. 113), ' After these deductions it only can appear an 
idolum fori to suppose that the ancients had little feeling for 
the beauty of grand mountain scenery’. A. Gerber, Die Berge 
in dey Poesie und Kunst dey Alten (Munich, 1882), contains 
nothing relevant to this question. 

395, 6. apart. Motz, op. cit., p. 128, note I. 

395, 12. call. Humboldt, Kosmos, vol. ii, p. 79. 

395, 17. infrequent. Ib. id., ii, p. 33. 

395, 20. foreground. Hehn, Italien, p. 64 f. 

395, 24. scenery. Burckhardt, Cultuy dey Renaissance, p. 233. 

395, 24. blind. J. Falke, Die ritterliche Gesellschaft im Zeitalter 

Frauencultus, p. 131. 

396, 6. character. O. Dolch, The Love of Nature in the Early Eng- 

lish Poetry (Programm der Annen-Realschule zu Dresden, 1882), 
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p. ro. Hertzberg, Chaucer's Canterbury Geschichten, 11, 159- 
1I, 229. 

396, 30. crops. See Burckhardt, of. cit., p. 234 ff., on all this. 

396, 32. scenery. Id. ib. pp. 237-240. St. Bruno of Cologne, the 
founder of the Chartreuse at Grenoble (d. 1101), in his descri 
tion of the situation of a second house (della Torre) which he 
founded in Calabria, displays a feeling for Nature in no way dif- 
ferent from that of the ancients. Semming, Die grosse Kart- 
hause zu Grenoble, i, in Münchener Allgemeine Zeitung, 26 April, 
1889, Supplement. 

396, 33. written. Cf. also Janitschek, Die Gesellschaft der Renais- 
sance in Italien (1879), p. 36 f. For L. B. Alberti's love of Na- 
ture cf. Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 112, 2 ; for that of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, Reumont, L. d. M., ii, 11 ff. When P. Jovius (De- 
scriptio Larii Lacus, Venet., 1559, p. xxii) praises the promon- 

near Bellaggio (‘ Bilacium promontorium quo nihil spec- 
tatius jucundius salubriusque reperitur ') because of the view 
over both arms of the lake, his words are quite in the style of 
the ancient feeling for nature. 

396, 36. Europe. The following pages repeat, with very many 
additions, the substance of my essay, Ueber die Entstehung und 
Entwickelung des Gefühls für das Romantische in dey Natw 
(1873). Many readers will perhaps think this irrelevant. My 
own experience has, however, led me to believe that the chief 
obstacle to a true comprehension of the ancient attitude towards 
Nature is the constant tendency, whether conscious or uncon- 
scious, to assume modern sentiments in antiquity. This ten- 
dency can, I consider, be most easily counteracted by gaining 
as deep an insight as possible into the development of the feeling 
for nature which prevails at the o day. I considered it 
unnecessary to consult A. Biese, Die Eniwickelung des Naturge- 
fühis im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit (1888), judging from the 
review by R. M. Werner in Deutsche Litt.-Zeitung, 21 April, 
1888. The observations (enclosed in quotation marks) on the 
value of the study of landscape painting for the history of the 
feeling for nature (pp. 396—398) are from the pen of G. Dehio. 

397, 9. Scenery. Riehl, Culturstudien aus drei Jahrhunderten, 2nd 
ed., 1859, p. 57. 

397, 12. ideal. Id. ib., p. 59 f. 

598, 21. Romantic. It. is significant that Salvator Rosa, the most 
romantic of all the Italian landscape painters of the seventeenth 
century, was more esteemed in England than anywhere else. 

398, 39. grazing-ground. Schwarz, Die Erschliessung der Berge von 
den ältesten Zeiten bis auf Saussure (1885), p. 315. 

399, 1. pleasant. Jd. ib., pp. 328 and 340. 

399, 5. nothing. Pii II Commentarii, pp. 4-6; cf. G. Voigt, Ener 
Silvio, i, 9r. 

399, 18. rocks. Leonardi Bruni Arretini Epistolae, rec. L. Mehus, 
iv, 3. 

399, 22. road. Fel. Fabri Evagatorium, i (Bibliothek des litter. 
Vereins wu Stuttgart, vol. ii), p. 71; Evag., iii (Bibl., vol. iv), p. 
444- 
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399, 24. built. Schwarz, op. cit., p. 312 f. 

399, 34. silver-mines. Evag., iii, p. 443. 

400, I. rolled. Sabini Poemata, Lips. 1581, p. 57, in Erich 
Schmidt, Lesefrüchte, i. Alpenlandschaft in deutscher Dichtung 
(Archiv. f. Litt.-Gesch., xi, 321 ff.). Cf. there a similar passage 
by P. Lotichius. Of ‘a truly romantic conception of high 
mountains in Jacob Balde ' I can find no trace, at least in his 
odes. 

400, 3. rocks. S. Münster, Cosmographei (1544). Montaigne, Es- 
Sais, iii, I3: Ces humeurs transcendantes m'efífroyent comme 
les lieux haultains et inaccessibles. 

400, 4. Vale. Zehender, Der Rheinfall im Licht der Naturanschas- 
ung verschiedener Zeitalter (Zürich, 1866), p. 15. The falls of 
the Rhine are first mentioned in a well known letter of Pog- 
gio's, 1417 (ibid., p. 13 f). The new feeling for nature may be 
first noticed in a description of the falls by Lavater, 1771 (p. 
26). 

400, 5. Kiechel. Bibliothek des litter. Vereins in Stuttgart, vol, 
Ixxxvi 


400, 11. Delft. Ibid., p. 16 f. 

400, 11. level. Ibid., p. 237. 

400, 15. Venice. Ibid., P. 342. 

400, 20. cross. Alpine Reiseliteratuy in früherer Zeit, in Beil. s. 
Allgem. Ztg., September 9, 1885. 

400, 25. nature-impressions. Urbach, Zur Gesch. des Naturgefühis 
bei den Deutschen. Progr. der Kreuzschule zu Dresden, 1885, p. 
xvii; Winter, Beitráge zur Gesch. des Naturgefühis. Progr. 
d. Realgymnas. zu Harburg, 1883, pp. 17-19. 

400, 30. trees. Landgraf Ernst v. Hessen-Rheinfels, in Deutsche 
Rundschau, July, 1887, p. 42. 

400, 36. Silius. Jacob Frey, Die Alpen im Lichte verschiedener Zeit- 
alter (Samml. von Virchow und Holtzendorff, 274 [1877], p 
IO. 

400, 39. modern. Osenbrüggen, Wanderstudien in der Schweis 
(1867), i, 1-78, cf. p. 3. Cf. also Hanhart, Konrad Gesner, pp. 
91—94. 

401, 13. ascent. J. Frey, Die Alpen, p. 13 f. 

401, 20. exercise. C. Gesneri de raris et admirandis herbis quae... 
lunariae nominantur Commentariolus. | Ejusdem descriptio Mon- 
tis Fracti. His accedunt Jo. Du Choul Pilati Montis... 
Descriptio. Jo. Rhellicani Stockhornias. Tiguri [1555], p. 50: 
quod quaeso aliud intra naturae quidem limites honestius, 
majus et omnibus absolutius numeris oblectamenti genus in- 
venies? Cf. Haser, Alpenfahrten in früherer Zeit, in Nord 
und Süd, July, 1886, p. 100. Schwarz, op. cit., p. 469 ff. 

401, 28. fresh. Alpine Reiseliteratur, iv, Beil. zur Allgem. Zeitg., 
September 11, 1885. 

401, 38. glaciers. J Frey, Die Alpen, pp. 24-27. 

401, 41. Tell. Peppmüller, Zu den Quellen des Schillerschen Tell, 
in Gosche, Archiv. f. Litteraturgesch., i, 1870, p. 460 ff. 

402, 2. depicted. Hàser, op. cit., p. 99. 

402, 5. off-shoots. J. Frey, Die Alpen, P. 37. 

R.L.M. II 
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402, 10. travelling. Ausland, 1871, no. 45 (Ein Nürnberger Tourist 
aus dem Anfange des 17. Jahrhunderts). 

402, 19. intention. J. Lipsii Opera (Vesaliae, 1675), ii, 31 sqq. 
Cf. Ausland, 1872, p. 693 ff. 

402, 28. Peregrinus. Cf. the Program. Acad. Alb. Regim., 1873, 1. 

402, 32. 16°. Read ' 16mo', 

402, 33. divided. Zeiller, Fidus Achates. Bedenken von Anstellung 
der Reysen, iii. Zeiller already used the handbooks in pocket 
editions, published by Franz Schnellboltzen at Leipsic : Delicias 
Italiae, 1600 ; Itinerar. per Italiano, 1602. Beil. z. Allgem. Ztg., 
IO Sept., 1885. 

403, 1. unknown. That individual travellers, especially English- 
men, already regarded Alpine landscapes with intelligent in- 
terest in the seventeenth century is shown by the extract from 
Evelyn's Diary, June 27, 1654, quoted in Appendix xxii. It 
is evident that in the seventeenth century, although it was an 
arduous and dangerous climb, frequent ascents were made of 
the highest peak in the Carpathians, from which one enjoyed a 
view extending to a distance of 150 miles. The travellers left 
their names, written on parchment, in leaden cases beneath 
rocks, and the guides erected ‘signa’. The author of the 
description ' could not sufficiently express the wonderful works 
of God upon this mountain ', on the peak ' he thanked God, and 
praised His wonderful creation with astonishment’. Un- 
garischer oder Dacianischer Simplicissimus (1683, place of print- 
ing not stated), new edition by Seiz, Wigand, 1854, p. 61 ff. 
The Schneekoppe was also often climbed in the seventeenth 
century. 

403, 9. Isar. Bezold, Konrad Celtis, der deutsche Evzhumanist, in 
Sybel's histor. Zeitschr., N. F., xiii (xlix), 1883, p. 44. In the bio- 
graphy written by his friends, Celtis is called a friend of the 
sun, the mountains, and the forests. Two of his odes defend 
solitary worship of God amid the grandeurs of nature (Od., i, 
I6, 19). In some respects he was certainly a precursor of 
Rousseau. 

403, 15. romanticism. As Schwarz says, op. cit., p. 342, citing this 
passage. 

403, 16. backgrounds. Vol. i, pp. 391, 394. 

403, 31. Travels. Addison, Remarks on several parts of Italy, etc., 

- London, 1761, pp. 258-261, 273, 295-302. Inpartivof Brocke's 
Vergnügen in Gott (1721-1748) he says in the Betrachtung des 
Blanckenburgischen Marmors: ‘In many places the rough 
summits of the mountains are prodigiously beautiful. Vastness 
may awaken pleasure and horror at once'. Erich Schmidt, 
Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, pp. 183, 108. 

404, 5. Saxony. Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague (ed. 1837), 
i, 310, 21 Nov. 1716. I am indebted to Munro for nearly all 
the quotations from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters, 
and for those from Gray’s letters. 

404, 6. about. 12 September, 1718. 

404, IO. intensely. 25 September, 1718. 

404, 13. loved. iii, 175. 
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404, 16. region. ii, 387 (21 July, 1747). 

404, 20. planted. i, 275 (8 September, 1716). 

404, 29. Spirits. Gray's letters to his mother (13 October) and to 
West (16 November, 1739). 

404, 40. lands. Richardson, Grandison, iii, 39, in Erich Schmidt, 
Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, p. 173 f. 

405, 5. volumes. Im neuen Reich, 1873, no. 37, p. 408. 

405, 10. accessible. Le président de Brosses en Italie, Paris, Didier 
et Cie. (1858), Letter 39 (ii, 74 s.) ; letter 53 (ii, 444). 

405, 29. delighted. Keysslers Reisen (3rd edition by Schütze, 
1776), p. roro. See also 1b., pp. 1—4. 

405, 33. scientific. Ludwig Hirzel, Zum Gedáchiniss Albrecht von 
Hallers, in Im neuen Reich, 1877, no. 51, p. 964. 

405, 39. inhabitants. Morikofer, Die schweizerische Litteratur im 
18. Jahrhundert, pp. 24-27. 

406, 3. Holland. Edited by Ludwig Hirzel, 1883. 

406, 12. picture. Pp. 27, 35, 55, 58. 

406, 14. earth. Johnson, Dictionary (1755), s.v. ' Protuberance ’, 
quoting More, says ' Mountains seem but so many wens and 
unnatural protuberances upon the face of the earth’. 

406, 15. Neckar. Haller's Tagebücher, p. 23. 

406, 23. see. Rosenkranz, Neue Studien, iii, 92. Life and Letters 

of Macaulay, Tauchn. ed., iii, 117. J. Frey, Die Alpen, p. 23. 

406, 28. frustrated. Mb6rikofer, op. cit., p. 180; D. Strauss, Kleine 
Schriften, N. F., pp. 158-200. Cf. Winter, Beitr. sur Gesch. 
des Naturgefühls, p. 27. 

406, 31. Gibbon. Gibbon’s Autobiography (written 1788). 

407, 10. incomparable. The following passage in Gulliver's Travels 
(Voyage to Laputa etc.), ch. iv, shows that Swift's feeling for 
nature resembled that of his contemporaries: ' We came into 
a most beautiful country: farmers' houses at small distances 
neatly built, the fields enclosed, containing vineyards, corn- 
grounds and meadows. Neither do I remember to have seen 
a more delightful prospect.' 

407, 31. ruggcdness. Johnson, Journey to the Western Isles of 
Scotland (1775), p. 84; Boswell, Journal of a Tour to the Heb- 
vides with Johnson (1785), pp. 373 and 473. I am indebted to 
Munro for these references. 

407, 40. fancy. Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop), A Lady's Life in 
the Rocky Mountains*, 1881, p. 63. 

408, 5. swollen. R. Pauli, Entstehung des Einhettsstaates in Gross- 
britannien, 3, in Preuss. Jahrbb., 1872, September, p. 320 (from 
H. Burton, History of Scotland from the Revolution, etc. [1855], 
ii, 365 note: verbatim extract from A Journey through England 
and Scotland along with the Army under the Command of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cumberland [1746], p. 93). For most of the follow- 
ing references I am indebted to Pauli (d. 1882), who also in- 
quired of the late Mr. J. H. Burton, the most competent author- 
ity on Scottish history (in this and other aspects) in the 
eighteenth century, regarding the time when the first signs of 
admiration for the Highlands appear. 

408, 10, desolate, Hettner, Litteraturgesch, des 18, Jahrhdts., i*, 549. 
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408, 21. Beattie. A Tour through the Island of Great Britain... 
originally begun by Daniel de Foe, continued by the late Mr. 
Richardson, 8th ed., iv, 242. 

408, 37. tincture. ' The steady growth of admiration for the High- 
lands may be traced in poems and descriptions of travel through 
the second half of the eighteenth century down to the time of 
Sir Walter Scott. Burton specially draws attention to For- 
syth, The Beauties of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1805’ (Letter from 
Pauli). 

409, 8. Vivis. Cosmographei, p. 493. 

409, 20. became. Confessions, Book iv (Lausanne, 1782, i, p. 274). 

409, 24. travel. Nouv. Héloise, pt. iv, letter 6. 

409, 32. isles. Jbid., letter 11. 

409, 35. Nature. Third letter to Malesherbes, in Hettner, Littera- 
turgesch. d. 18. Jahrb., ii?, 507. 

409, 37. beauty. Confessions, Book vi (ii, 117). 

409, 40. repaid. Réveries du promeneur solitaire, vii. promenade 
(vi, p. 203 s.). 

410, 4. frightful. Confessions, Book iv (i, p. 308). 

410, 10. mountain-torrent.  Réveries, v. promenade (vi, p. 120). 

410, 15. writes. Nouv. Héloise, pt. i, letter 23. 

410, 31. days. Ibid., N. K., lxvii (ii, p. 354). 

411, 4. herself. Hettner, Litteraturgesch. d. 18. Jahrb., ii*, 486. 

411, I6. lively. To Frau v. Stein, i, 264, in Schmidt, Richardson, 
Rousseau und Goethe, pp. 174, 100. Cf. also pp. 179, 105 
(Herder, 1770, and Lenz). 

411, I8. did. E.g. Nicoloviusand F. L. v. Stolberg, 1791 ; Denkschr. 
auf Nicolovius, p. 28. 

411, I9. Héloise. Meiners, Briefe über die Schweiz (1784-1790), 
li, p. 165. 

41I, 2. bois cens Osenbrüggen, op. cit., p. 20 f. 

411, 34. frightens. Sainte-Beuve, Ramond le peintre des Pyrénées, 
in Causeries du lundi, 3. édit. (Paris, 1857), x, pp. 362-403. Cf. 
J. Schmidt, Franz. Litteraturgesch., i*, 115. 

411, 39. Rosa. Sainte-Beuve, Obermann, in Critiques et portraits 
littéraires, Bruxelles, 1832, ii, pp. 240—281. 

412, 8. Saussure. Sainte-Beuve, Topffer, in Causeries, viii, p. 
336 s. 

412, IO. first. Vol. i, p. 392 f. 

412, 9. botanists. F. Cohn, Die Pflanze, p. 223, 43. Cf. also 
Schwarz, op. cit., p. 465, and Cohn, J. J. Rousseau als Botaniker, 
in Deutsche Rundschau, 1886, p. 364 fi. 

412, 13. English. Saussure, Voyages dans les Alpes, iii, p. 197 s. 

412, 17. glaciers. Alpine Retselitt. d. fr. Zeit, vi, in Allgem. Zig., 
Beilage, 15 September, 1885. 

412, 24. readers. Saussure, Voyages dans les Alpes, iii, p. 22 ss. 

412, 29. corpse. Ibid., iv, p. 388 ss. ; 

412, 29. tale. Ibid., iii, p. 211. 

412, 32. Alpes. Osenbrüggen, p. 22 ff. 

412, 37. memoirs. Haser, Alpenfahrten in früherer Zeit, in Nord 
und Süd, July, 1886, p. 107. Breitinger, E. Rambert, etc., 
in Deutsche Rundschau, December, 1881, p. 41 ff. On the 
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mountain rambles of the brothers de Luc of Geneva cf. J. 
Frey, Die Alpen, p. 36. The first good views of the Alps were 
the ' Merkwirdigen Prospecte aus den Schweizergebirgen ' by 
the painter Kaspar Wolf of Aargau, tbid., p. 32. 

412, 37. Rigi. Goethe, Werke, xxii, p. 359. 

412, 40. ice-mountains. Ibid., xiv, p. 188. 

413, 2. invaded. Gibbon, Misc. Works, 1837, p. 357. 

413, 6. view. Saussure, Voyages, iii, p. 114. 

413, 8. Lausanne. Gibbon, of. cit. 

413, 9. Europe. Meiners, Briefe, vol. iii, preface. 

413, 10. wearisomely. Ibid., iv, p. 189. 

413, 26. degree. Cf. my essay: Kant in seinem Verhdliniss sur 
Kunst und schónen Natur, in Preuss. Jahrbb., 1867; Kant’s 
Werke, ed. Schubert and Rosenkranz, iv, p. 128 f. (cf. 118), 
137, 122. 

413, 32. travelling. See Peschel, Ausland, 1869, no. 35 (Zur Erd- 
und Volkerkunde, ii, p. 314). 

413, 39. digest. U. Hegner, Die Molkenkur, ii, p. 46. 

413, 40. basis. Cf. Peschel's fine description of the influence of the 
geographical environment on human manners, op. cit., i, p. 
387 f. 

413, 41. art. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries, viii, p. 338. 

414, 4. supreme. Id. ib., iv, p. 284. 

414, 8. plains. Bonstetten, Schriften, ed. Matthison, 1793, p. II. 

414, IO. writes. Nicolai, Beschreibung einer Reise durch Deutsch- 
land und die Schweiz im Jahre 1789, vi, p. 465. 

414, 13. mountains. See Moltke, Briefe über Zustände und Bege- 
benheiten in der Türkei, p. 231: ‘Nearly every mountain is 
beautiful; the Karadja Dag between the Euphrates and Tigris 
is the only one I have seen which is not’. Bismarck on the 
other hand remarked that he did not much like mountains, first 
because of the limited views in the valleys, and secondly because 
of the climbing up and down. ‘I prefer the plains—I won't 
say precisely the plain of Berlin—small hills with pretty woods, 
clear swift brooks, as in Pomerania and generally on the Baltic 
coast’. Busch, Graf Bismarck und seine Leute, ii, 178. 

414, 14. Frat. Read ‘the Euphrates’. 

414, 29. please. J. Frey, Die Alpen, p. 23. 

414, 34. ' mori '. Goethe, Werke, xxii, p. 387. 

414, 34. returned. Sprüche in Prosa, Naturwissenschaft, iii. 

415, 8. visited. Tagebuch der Reise in den Berner Oberalpen, in 
Rosenkranz, Hegels Leben, pp. 470—490. 

415, 40. Muses. Vergil, G., ii, 485. 

416, 26. being. Foscolo, Letzte Briefe des Jacopo Ortis, German by 
Lantsch, 1829, p. 145. Cf. also the description of the crossing 
of the Alps in Manzoni's Adelchi (act ii, scene 2). 

416, 33. Zante. Reumont, Gráfin von Albany, ii, 169; cf. 168. 

416, 35. fillip. Stendhal, Chartreuse de Parme, bk. i, ch. 2. 

416, 36. Italy. Italien, Skizzen und . Streiflichter, St. Petersburg, 
1867, 2nd edition, 1879. 

417, 4. struggles. Hehn, of. cit., p. 3. 

417, II, sea, Ibid., p. 51 ff. 
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417, 15. charms. The following illustrates the contrary feeling: 
Fr. Preller wrote from Rome in March 1830: ‘I often gladly 
think of nature in our own country, though it used to impress 
me as empty and cold. . The quiet and modest beauty of 
the Fatherland will give me a happy welcome, and I think it 
not impossible that I shall be able to console myself for the loss 
of the sublime beauty of the south, for I have stored up its 
pr ecious teachings and shall profit by them wherever I may be.' 

urckhardt, Aus Fr. Prellers erstem Aufenthalt in Italien, in 
Allgem. Zeitg., 21 May, 1878, Beilage. Nissen, Ital. Landes- 
kunde, i, 462, expresses himself still more decidedly. Cf. also 
220, 2. 

417, 32. country. Justi, Winckelmann, ii, 2, p. 427. 

418, 18. regarded. F. Caballero, Ausgewählte Werke, vol. iv, p. 10. 

418, 22. territory. P. Güssfeldt, Reise in die Andes, Chile und 
Argentinien, in Deutsche Rundschau, November 1884, p. 264. 
Sebastian Münster had already introduced the word Gletscher 
(glacier) into literary German. Peschel, Abhandi. zur Erd- 
und Völkerkunde, ii, 314 f. 

418, 38. garden. Kremer, Culturgesch. d. Orients, ii, 334 f. Cf. 
Fleischer, Ibn-Loyóns Gedicht vom spanisch-arabischen Land- 
und Gartenbau, in Berichte d. Sachs. Ges., 1885, p. 155ff. Cohn, 
Die Garten in altey und neuer Zeit (Die Pflanze, p. 465). Tucker- 
mann, Gartenkunst der ital. Renaissancezeit, p. 53 (garden of 
John of Ibelin at Beirut in the thirteenth century). Maltzan, 
Sittenbilder aus Tunis und Algerien, p. 109 (garden in Tunis). 

419, 11. Indian. Baron Hübner, Durch das Britische Reich, ii, 91. 

419, I4. Paradise. Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterth., iv5, 155 and 562. 

419, 18. flowers. Liban., ed. R., i, 603, 15-20. 

419, 20. Persians. Brugsch, Persische Briefe, in Deutsche Rund- 
schau, October, 1885, p 

419, 22. arouses. Polack, Pam (1865), i, p. 9r f. 

419, 25. emphasizes. Vergil, Aen., vi, 673-67 p 

419, 29. blessed. Koran, Suras 55 'and 76. Laboulaye, Abdallah: 
A proverb says, ‘Three things delight the eye : running water, 
greenness, and beauty '. 

419, 39. Interlaken. Tcheng-Ki-Tong [Ch'en Chi-t‘ung], The 
Chinese Painted by themselves [1884], p. 143. 

419, 41. Lamartine. Cf. also Sse-ma-Kuang’s Garden, a poem by 
statesman at the end of the eleventh century, in Huc, L'empire 
chinois. Thepoetsays: 'I like to sit near the water, in a dark 
wood, or on the top of a rock. The moon has already risen, 
I still sit there, it is a new pleasure. The murmur of the water, 
the rustling of the leaves, stirred by the wind, the beauty of 
the sky make me dream ; all nature speaks to my soul, and 
absorbs my attention, and the night is half over before I reach 
my door.’ Cf. the modern poem describing evening, quoted by 
Tcheng-Ki-Tong, op. cit., p. 180 (?). 

420, 2. influenced. J. Falke, Der englische Garten, in Nord und Sud, 
Nov. 1884; A. Springer, Bilder aus der neueren Kunstgesch., 
ii*, 1886, p. 257. In France it was the missionaries’ reports 
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and Sir William Chambers's book on Chinese buildings (1757) 
that led to a breach with the old tradition, but above all the 
enthusiastic propaganda of Rousseau, who had become ac- 
quainted with the great English gardens in 1766 (F. Cohn, 
Rousseau als Botaniker, p. 369). According to Falke, op. cit., 
p. 189, in spite of the innovations of Kent and his successors, 
the splendid illustrated work Britannia illustrata still about 
1750 shows the gardens, without exception, in the old style. 
The change, however, was rapid from that time onward, and 
the new style prevailed. 

420, 6. sinuous. Cf. also Marco Polo's description of the garden 
laid out by Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century in Peking. 
Ferd. Cohn, Die Garten in alter und neuer Zeit, op. cit., p. 512. 

420, 1I. feelings. Wórmann, Die Landschaft in der Kunst der alten 
Volker, pp. 35-52 (after the Mémoires concernant les Chinois, 
par les missionnaires de Pé-kin, Paris, 1782, vol. viii). 

420, 17. waterfall. Hübner, Ein Spaziergang um die Welt, Deutsche 
Ausgabe, 2nd edn. (1875), ii, 78. 

420, 18. artistic. Miss Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop), Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan, 1880, i, 75, 218; ii, 196 f. (flower festivals, 
exhibitions and gardens); cf. also ii, 182 (street-names in 
Tokyo). 

420, 24. tasteless. Waitz, Anthropol. d. Natwrvólker, iv, 9r. 

420, 28. Scott. Lockhart, Life of Scott, v, 248. 

420, 31. huts. Princess Salm-Salm, Zehn Jahre aus meinem Leben 
ii, I2. 

420, 32. necessary. Lady Brassey, Voyage in the Sunbeam, 1878, 


273. 

420, Be. worshipped. Brosow, Wald und Feldkulte der littauischen 
Volkergruppe, Progr. des Altstádt. Gymn. zu Königsberg, 1887, 
p. 1r. On the Esthonians’ love of nature cf. Aus dem esthnischen 
Volksleben, in Deutsche Rundschau, Feb. 1882, p. 217. 

420, 38. need. Ernst Wichert, Littauische Geschichten, p. 12. 

420, 40. marshes. Müllenhoff, introd. to Klaus Groth's Quickborn 
(7th edition), p. xv. Klaus Groth, Vertelin, p. 22. 

421, 5. apologized. Goethe, Werke, xxiii, 273. What Byron (Don 
Juan, canto iii, 56) says concerning the Greek islander Lambro 
is the fruit of observation. 


‘A taste seen in the choice of his abode, 
A love of music and of scenes sublime, 
A pleasure in the gentle stream that flow'd 
Past him in crystal, and a joy in flowers 
Bedew'd his spirit in his calmer hours.' 


421, 27. shared. Diderot, Le salon de 1765 etc. Œuvres (ed. Nai- 
geon), vols. xiii and xiv. Cf. esp. xiii, 234 S., 478 ss., xiv, 173 
SS., 227 S., 497 S. 

421, 29. delineation. Helbig, Untersuchungen über die campanische 
Wandmalerei, p. 350. 

421, 38. pulcherrima. Forma is similarly used in Stat., Silv., i, 3, 
I5: quae forma beatis Arte manus facieque locis (‘ facieque’ 
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Bahrens substitutes for the corrupt ‘artemque’; cf. Pliny, 
Epp., ii, 17, 3: Varia hinc pi inde facies). 

422, 2. plastic. Helbig, op. cit., p. 354 f. 

422, 4. moon. Nearly all these paces are in Motz, p. 99 ff. 
Horace, Carm., ii, 5, 19 sq. 

422, 5. quiver. Vergil, Aen., vii, 8 sq. 

422, 5. refreshing. Id., Georg., iii, 137. 

422, 6. red. Id., Aen., vii, 25. 

422, 7. waves. Catullus, 63, 277; see vol. i, p. 389 of this work. 

422, 9. mist. Lucretius, v, 461-464. 

422, 15. blue. So also Motz says, p. 19: We think we have found 
that the ancients when describing things, mentioned all the 
other qualities rather than the colour. 

422, 16. blue hills. H. Blümner has pointed out to me that Gierig 
and Korn, the editors of Ovid, have referred the ' caerula coma ' 
of the mountain god Tmolus in Metam., xi, 158 to the blue 
appearance of the distant mountain. They are certainly wrong. 
Ovid says: Monte suo senior judex consedit et aures Liberat 
arboribus, quercu coma caerula tantum Cingitur et pendent 
circum cava tempora glandes. In this rather tasteless fancy 
of the mountain god with a human face, nothing was further 
from the poet's mind than the thought of the distant view of 
the mountain. In this aspect indeed a mountain appears blue 
from head to foot, and not only at the crest (here coma), and the 
forest looks as blue as the mountain itself. Undoubtedly 
caerula is here equivalent to xvavéy. In Seneca, Hercules 
Oet., 1873: fleat Alciden Caerula Crete, magno tellus Clara 
Tonante, I cannot explain caerula, but I do not think that an 
adjective which is only appropriate to the island as seen from 
a distance, could become an epitheton ornans. 

422, 16. poetry. Perhaps also in modern literature nothing of the 
kind will be found before the eighteenth century. The earliest 
instances known to me are in Haller's Alpen, where the grey 
head of the Wetterhorn, adorned with snow and purple, puts 
to shame the ' blue crests of common mountains ', and a ring 
of gleaming heights shuts ' the blue distance '. 

422, 27. tearful. Ovid, Trist., i, 3. 

422, 32. himself. Tac., Hist., ii, 23. 

422, 34. moonlight. Vergil, Aen., vi, 270 sqq.; cf. iii, 588 sqq. 
Helbig, op. cit., p. 362 f. 

422, 36. plainly. Vergil, Aen. iii, 150 sqq. Motz, of. cit., p. 105, 
who speaks of ' ghostly ' moonlight in this connexion, intro- 
duces with this epithet into the description a new idea, which 
is quite as foreign to ancient sentiment as it is familiar to mod- 
ern, and thusunwittingly suppliesa characteristic illustration of 
the difference between the two. 

422, 37. poet. Helbig, of. cit., p. 363. 

423, 13. combined. Jd. ib., p. 357 f. Lessing, whose ideal of 
beauty was entirely antique, shares with Winckelmann a dislike 
Si pepe painting. Lessing, Laokoon, ed. Blümner, 2nd 

P. 499 f. 
423, 17. islands. Dio Chrys., Or., xxxv, p. 436 M. 
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423, 23. inland. See vol. i, p. 321 ff. 

423, 25. boat. Lucian, Alexand., 44. 

423, 30. peripatetics. Rohde, Gr. Roman, 210, 1. 

423, 31. Philostratus. Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, iii, 2, 134a. 

423, 33. reports. Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx, ‘Journal of the R. 
Asiatic Society, xvii [1860], p. 70. 

423, 36. Demetrius. Lucian, Toxaris, 34. 

423, 38. escape. Porphyry, Vita Plotini, C. 3. 

424, I. succeeded. Cedren., ed. Bonn., i, 516. Cf. Clinton, F. R., 
ad an. 330, and Interp. ad Ammian. Marcell, xxv, 4, 23. S. 
Jerome already knew the doctrine of the Indian Gymnoso- 
phists, ‘quod Buddam, principem dogmatis eorum e latere 
suo virgo generavit. Jerome, Adv. Jov., i, 42, ed. Vall., ii, 309. 

424, 13. Berlin. Humboldt, Kosmos, ii, p. 4 f. 

424, 24. grow. Pliny, N. H., xiv, 1. 

424, 29. common. Hehn, Cwulturpflanzen*, p. 223 ff. 

424, 31. palms. P. de Crescentiis, Op. rural. commodor., viii, 2 (de 
viridariis mediocribus et mediocrium personarum) : 'plantentur 
in eo acies pinorum et malorum et palmarum in locis calidis 
et citroniorum. Cf. viii, 3 (de viridariis regum et aliorum 
illustrium et divitum dominorum). 

424, 36. unknown. Vol. ii, p. 168 f. 

424, 39. crocus. Pliny, N. H., xxv, 9 (botanic garden of the phy- 
sician Castor); xvi, 136; Colum,, iii, 8, 4; x, 169 sq. 

425, I. Augustan. Cf. vol. i, p. 385 ff. of this work. 

425, 3. century. Firmic. Mat., De math., viii, 10: buxeas arbores 
tondentes in belluas fingunt aut virides porticus in circulum 
flexis vitibus faciunt. 

425, 5. Tuscan. Pliny, Epp., ii, 17; v, 6. Cf. Schinkel’s designs 
in Architektonisches Album, Heft 7 (Potsdam, 1841), reproduced 
by Tuckermann, Gartenkunst der ital. Renaissancezeit, p. 44 f. 
The essay by Woksch, Der róm. Lustgarten, Progr. d. Gymn. su 
Leitmerits, 1881, contains nothing new. 

425, 10. steps. Pliny, Epp., v, 6, 17. 

425, I2. decoration. Cic., Ad Att., i, 20; Pliny, Epp., viii, 18. 

425, 13. animals. Martial, iii, 19, 2. 

425, 13. fountains. Cf. vol. i, p. 332; vol. ii, p. 194 ff. Manil, 
Astr., iv, 262 sqq. 

425, 17. sprays. Pliny, Epp., v, 6, 36, 40. 

425, 18. fish-ponds. Becker-Góll, iii, 54 ff. 

425, I9. kept. Cf. the picture of a garden in Presuhn, Pompejan. 
Wa covationen, pl. xxii. 

425, 20. Tiburtine. Vol. ii, p. 196. 

425, 22. Carthage. Luxor., in Riese, Anthol. lat., i, pp. 216 and 
269. Procop., Bell. Vandal., ii, 6. Martial, iii, 58, 46: Et 
turre ab alta prospicis meras laurus. Cf. Becker-Goll, i, 150, 2. 

425, 24. pine. Wiüstemann, Ueber die Kunstgártnerei bei d. alten 
Rómern, p. 19 f. 

425,24. avenues. Pliny, N. H., xvi, 140 (metae . . .. distin- 
guendis . . pinorum ordinibus). 

425, 25. quincunxes. Quintilian, vii, 3, 9; Varro, R. r., i, 7,2; 
Cic., Senect., 17. 
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425, 25. groups. Martial, xii, 50, 1: Daphnonas platanonas et 
aerios pityonas. 

425, 27. diversities. Florentin., Geopon., x, I. 

425, 28. Matius. Pliny, N. H., xii, 13. 

425, 32. fleets. Wüstemann, p. 17 f. 

425, 32. dwarf-trees. Pliny, /.c. Wüstemann, p. 18h, mistakes 
the cypress hedges of Pliny, N. H., xvi, 140, for dwarf cypresses. 
The latter are probably referred to as ‘ metulae ' in Pliny, Epp., 
v, 6, 35; cf. N. H., xvi, 140 sqq. 

425, 32. grafting. Pliny, N. H., xvii, 120; Fronto, Ad M. Caes., 
ii, 13, ed. Niebuhr ; Epp. ad M. Antonin. de oration., 4,3. Simi- 
lar tricks with grafting were practised by the old Arabs (Kremer, 
Culturgesch. d. Orients, ii, 332 f.) and in medieval Europe 
(Wrght, Homes of Other Days, p. 313). 

425, 35. anemones. Wüstemann, pp. 23-25; Manil, Astr., v, 256 
sqq. On the names of the flowers cf. Prof. Ferd. Cohn's essay, 
Appendix xxiii. 

425, 35. filling. Florentin., Geopon., x, 1 (Florentinus mentions 
in the 13th book of his l'ewgywá Marius Maximus, praefectus 
urbis in 218 [Teuffel, RLG*, 381, 2], so he wrote apparently in 
the third century. Gemoll, Untersuchungen über die Geoponica, 
in Berliner Studien, i, 170 f.). 

425, 39. forming. Wiüstemann, p. 17. 

426, 15. inspiring. Wórmann, Die Landschaft in der Kunst der alten 
Volker, p. 330 ff. There is a coloured reproduction of the paint- 
ing on the north wall in Antike Denkmdler, edited by the 
Deutsch. archáol. Institut, i, pl. 11 ; south wall, pl. 24. A park 
landscape with trees all of the same kind from a grave in the 
Vigna Sassi in Wórmann, p. 334. Cf. also the descriptions in 
Rohde, Gr. Roman, p. 512. 

426, 21. middle-class. P. de Crescentiis, Of. rural. commodor., ix, 
2. Besides a black-letter folio edition of the original without 
imprint, I have used the Italian translation made from a more 
complete text by Dallo 'N ferigno (Milan, 1805). 

426, 26. great. Crescentiis, ix, 3. 

427, 4. roofs. Id. ib., ix, 4. 

427, 7. bases. Burckhardt and Lübke, Gesch. der neuern Baukunst, 
ił, 238 f. 

427, 9. Italian. The following is taken nearly verbally, but 
with a few omissions, from J. Burckhardt, Dey Cicerone, i*, 
398—400. 

427, 27. style. Burckhardt and Lübke, Gesch. der neuern Baukunst 
(2nd ed.), i, 237; ii (rst ed.), 258 ff. ; Tuckermann, p. 77 ff. 
Kleinschmidt, Augsburg, Nürnberg und ihre Handelsfürsten im 
15. und 16. Jahrhundert, gives on p. 116 ff. descriptions of the 
largest German gardens of that age (that of Jacob Fugger, who 
died in 1525, was preferred by Beatus Rhenanus to the royal 
gardens at Blois and Tours). On p. 161 ff. he describes the 
garden at the castle of Ambras in Tirol. I have not been able 
to see Mittheilungen über Gartenbau im Mittelalter und wahrend 
der Periode der Renaissance by Al. Kaufmann in Pick's Mon- 
atsschvift f. Gesch. Westdeutschlands, vii, 129-155. For the 
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Venetian gardens in the fifteenth century see Molmenti, Vie 
privée à Venise, p. 262 f. 

427, 29. ruled. Frd. Cohn, Die Gárten in alter und neuer Zeit, in 
Die Pflanze, pp. 485-512; J. v. Falke, Gesch. d. modernen 
Geschmacks (2nd edition, 1880), pp. 253-269 ; 313-316. When 
Casaubon was presented to James I in 1610, he noticed ‘les 
jardins et les figures que les jardiniers exécutent en taillant les 
arbres °. Nisard, Triumvirat liniér., p. 421. Bacon (Essay 46) 
does not approve of ' the making of knots or figures with divers 
coloured earth’ near the house; but in the garden proper, 
which is enclosed by hedges with green alleys running past them, 
he will allow of ' variety of device' . . . He did not like 
images cut out in juniper or other garden stuff—' they be for 
children '. The English Flower Garden, in Quarterly Review, 
April, 1880, p. 330 ff. 

427, 29. protest. Erich Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, 
189, 114; Winter, op. cit., p. 30 f. 

427, 30. eighteenth. Kohl, Alte und neue Zeit, p. 363 f. (garden at 
Bremen, 1783). 

427, 37. collision. Goethes Unterhaltungen mit dem Kanzler Müller, 


p. 103. 
427, 41. transformed. Hehn, Culturpfl. und Hatusthiere!, p. 419 ff. 


VOL. II 


I. THE SPECTACLES. 


1, I2. concerns. Dio, liv, 17 ; Macrob., Saturn., ii, 7: xal (Haupt, 
Hermes, viii, 249 val) dxaptoreis, Baothed* lagov avrods wepl huês 
doxodcic Gar. 

I, I9. devices. Döllinger, Akadem. Vortráge, i (1888), 279. 

I, I9. Josephus. Josephus, Ant. Jud., xix, I, 15 sq. 

1, 29. Nero's. Sueton., Nero, c. 57 with Casaubon’s note, and 
Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgesch., iii, 200, 2. 

2, I. spectacles. Dio Chrys., Or., xxi, p. 271 M. 

2,4. rumours. Tac., Hist., i, 4. 

2, 5. popularity. Plutarch, Otho, c. 3. 

2, 10. dregs. Lucan, vii, 405: mundi faece repletam. 

2, 18. injuring. Sallust., Ep. ad Caes. sen. de rep., i, 7, 2. 

2,20. panem. Juv., 10, 81. 

2, 24. Alexandria. Lumbroso, L’Egiito, p. 103, 2, who remarks 
that both had already been introduced there long before: 
Josephus, C. Apion., 2, 5 in f. (frumentationes) ; Epiphan., 
De pond. et mens., ed. Basil., 1544, p. 537, 8 (Ptolemy I 
larwixdy év ' ANe£avópelg xaraskevácas x.r.À. 

2,25. races. Dio Chrys., Or., xxxii, p. 370, 18. The words obre 
yap elpfja0a4 wodtd BéXriovy are a gloss. Fronto, Princ. Hist., 
5, I1: Trajan said, populum Romanum duabus praecipue 
rebus annona et spectaculis teneri. 

2, 35. account. Mommsen, RGDA4‘, p. 90 sqq. 

2, 36. regard. Sueton., Aug., cc. 43-45. 

2, 40. francs. Barthélemy, Voyage en Italie, 1801, p. 385. 

2, 41. scudi. Ef. L. Tocco, Del velario & delle vele negli anfiteatri, 

. 20. 

3, 35e ended: Dio, Ixvi, ro. 

3, 3. Titus. Id., lxvi, 25; Sueton., Titus, c. 7. 

3, 15. people. Fronto, Princ. Hist., 5, 11. 

3, 17. absence. M. Antonin., c. 23, cf. cc. 7 and 17. 

3, 18. Hadrian. For ‘next to Hadrian’ read ‘according to 
Herodian '. 

3, 19. devote. Herodian, iii, 8, 6—r1o. 

3, 21. spectacles. Sueton., Tiber., c. 47. 

3, 23. gladiatorial. Id. ib., c. 34. 

3, 25. Augustus. Dio, liv, 2 and 17. 

3, 25. Nerva. ld.lxviii, 2. The statements, quoted by Reimarus, 
from Zonaras, p. 583 D., and Chron. Paschale, ad ann. 97, to 
the effect that the gladiatorial games were entirely abandoned, 
are exaggerations. 

4908 
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3, 26. Pius. Anton. P., c. 12. 

3, 26. Aurelius. M. Antonin., c. 11, 27. 

3, 34. Tacitus. Tac., Hist., i, 72. 

4, I. cat-calls. Cic., Ad Att., i, 16, 11; ii, 19, 3; xiv, 2; Pro 
Sest., c. 54 sq. ; Propert., iii, 18, 18; Lipsius, Electa, ii, 10. 

4, 2. Augustus. Tac., Dial., c. 13. 

4, 6. provider. The acclamation:  fropitium | Caesarem, ut in 
ludicro aliquo precabantur, mentioned by Pliny, Epp., vi, 5, 
was addressed to the giver of the spectacle. Cf. the acclamation 
at the end of the inscription of the collegium Silvani Aureli- 
anum, which was composed of gladiators belonging to Commo- 
dus: Maxime Commodiane saa v the procurator of the 
ludus) abias propitium Caesarem. ilmanns, E. I., 2605. 

4, 4. received. Horace, Carm., i, 20, 3; see also Sen., Epp., 29, 12. 

4,9. boys. Sueton., Aug., c. 56. 

4, IO. distributed. Aurelian, c. 48. 

4, IO. titles. E.g. Plutarch, Otho, c. 3. Cf. Tac., Hist., i, 72. 

4, I2. song. Tac, A., xvi, 4 (plebs. . . urbis... personabat 
certis modis plausuque composito). Dio, lxxiii, 2: ösa re 
elw0ecayv èv rois Ücárpcus éwiry roë Kouuóbov Oepaswelg evpvOuws Tos 
éxBogy, Tara rére peracxnuari{ovres és rò yedotbraroy é£nóor. 
Cf. Lips., loc. cit. The custom still existed at the time of 
Cassiodorus ; Var., i, 31. 

4, 18. reign. Dio, lvii, 11. Tac., A., i, 54. 

4, 26. acknowledged. Sueton., Aug., c. 45; Tac., loc. cit, : neque 
ipse abhorrebat talibus studiis et civile rebatur misceri studiis 
vulgi. 

4, 28. scoffed. M. Antonin., c. 15. 

4, 31. podium. Sueton., Nero, c. 11. 

4, 31. used. Pliny, N. H., xxxvii, 64. 

4, 35. amongst. Pliny, Paneg., c. 51. 

5, 3. popular. Dio, lx, 13. 

5,8. circus. Gell, v, 14, 29. 

5, 10. exchanged. Sueton., Claud., c. 11. 

5, 14. contest. Id., Titus, c. 11. 

5, I6. side. Sueton., Domitian, cc. 10 and 13; Pliny, Paneg., c. 33. 

5, 17. affable. Jd. ib. 

5, 19. reply. Dio, lxix, 6. 

5, 22. easy. Gallieni dwo, c. 12. 

5,25. combat. Tac., Hist., i, 32:  dissono clamore caedem 


aliquod postularent. 

5, 25. gladiators. E.g. Sueton., Calig., c. 30: cumque Tetrinius 
latro postularetur, et qui postularent, Tetrinios esse ait. 

5, 26. fighter. E.g. Martial, Spectac., 29, 3: missio saepe viris 
magno clamore petita est. 

5, 31. lion. Gell., loc. cit. 

5, 33. request. Fronto, Ad M. Caes., ii, 4, 4. 

5, 34. invalid. Paulus, Digg., lx, 9, 17. 

5, 36. consent. Dio, lvii, 11. 

5, 37. tablet. Id., lxix, 16. 

5, 39. importunities, Sueton., Tiber., 47. 
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6, 


2. valued. Josephus, Ant. Jud., xix, I, 4. 


6, 4. repeal. Dio, lvi, 1 


6, 
6, 


7, 
7) 
7) 


D 
? 
7) 
7; 


8, 
8, 
8, 
8, 
8, 


8, 


8, 


8, 
8, 
8, 
9, 


6. emperor. Tac., A., vi, 13. 

IO. restore. Pliny, N. H., xxxiv, 62. 

12. loudest. Josephus, A. J., xix, I, 4. 

IS. restitution. Sueton., Domit., c. 13. 

19. demand. Id., Titus, c. 6. 

21. edict. Plutarch, Galba, c. 17. 

29. spares. Tertullian, Spect., 16; cf. Ad nat., 1, 17. 

38. esset. Macrin., c. 12. 

, 40. endure. De mortibus persecut., c. 17. 

3. moderate. Ammian., xvi, IO. 13. 

6. popular. Cassiodorus, Var., i, 27. 

9. punished. Digg., xlvii, Io, 7, $ 8; cf. 9, § 1. 

I1. extant. Schol. Juv., 5, 3. 

12. insults. Tac., A., xi, 13. 

18. repeat. Cic., Ad Att., ii, 19, 3. 

25. applauded. ld. ib. , xiii, 44, 1; cf. Drumann, RG, vi, 298. 

28. riot. Dio, xlviii, 31, certainly more right than Sueton. - 
Aug., C. 16. 

29. Cleander. Cf. vol. i, p. 58. 

34. enforced. Dio, bexi I3; Herodian, i, 12. 

38. were. Dio, Ixxiii, 4. 

41. act. Cf. Grote, History of Greece, v, p. 260 ff. (‘ the common 
susceptibilities, common inspiration, and common spontaneous 
impulse of a multitude, effacing for the time each man's separate 
individuality ’). 

8. rehearsals. Dio, lxxv, 4. 

II. sons. Id., Ixxvi, 2. 

I3. bury. Id., lxxvii, 10. 

20. seat. Quintilian, vi, 3, 63. 

26. toga. Juv., 11, 203. 

28. refuse. Sueton., Aug., 40: negotium aedilibus dedit, ne 
quem posthac paterentur in foro circove nisi positis lacernis 
togatum consistere. Roth himself was finally satisfied that 
circove is right and not circave (his former reading), p. xxix, cf. 
p. 287, 14. 

30. mourning. Dio, lxxii, 21 (cf. Commod., c. 16); Becker, 
Hdb. d. R. A., ii, 1, 279. 

34. death. Commod., 'c. 16. 

39. bare-headed. Dio, lix, 7. 

41. died. Dio, lxvii, 8. 

3. revoked. Martial, v, 23: 


Herbarum fueras indutus, Basse, colores, 
jura theatralis dum siluere loci etc. 


9, 3. scarlet. Id., v, 8; xiv, 131.—xiv, 137; 2. 

9, 4. sunshades. Id., xiv, 28 sq. 

9, 7. forbid. Digg., i, 12, 1, $ 13 sq. 

9, 12. Punic. Mommsen, RG, i5, p. 462. Cf. Marquardt, StV, 


iii?, 488, 1. 


9, 17, provincials, Marquardt, op. cit. 
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9, I9. games. Polyb., xxxii, ^ 5. 

9, 24. Stop. Cic., Pro Mil., 35. 

9, 25. Quintus. Cic., Ad Qu. ae iii, 8, 6 (ludos apparat magni- 
ficentissimos, sic inquam ut nemo sumtuosiores). 

9, 26. says. Id. ib., iii, 9, 2. The figure denoting the cost is cor- 
rupt. cf. Drumann, GR, i, 46 and 49. Cf. Marquardt, SiV, ii*, 
85 f. 

9, 33. Augustal. Mommsen, CIL, i, p. 377b, after the Fasti An- 
tiatini. For the time of the ‘composition see p. 295b. 

9, 38. talents. Josephus, Ant. Jud., xvi, 5, 1. Herod 3 when in 
Rome presented Augustus with 300 talents, 0éas re xal dtavopds 
wootpevoy ry ‘Pwualwy Siwy. Augustus gave him in return 
half the revenue of the Cyprian mines, xvi, 4, 5. 

9, 40. cost. Petron., c. 45. 

9, 41. municipia. (C)n. Satrius Cn. f. Rufus iiiivir iur. dic. (at 
Iguvium, apparently at the time of Augustus) spent ‘in ludos 
victoriae Caesaris Augusti ' 7750 sesterces. Mommsen, RGDA?, 

<07 s 

IO, rd Pesaro. Orelli, 81 

IO, 4. sesterces. Tac., A., iv, 63. 

10, II. chariot. Martial, x, 41; iv, 67; v, 25. 

Io, I2. Hadrian. Hadrian, c. 3, where iferum is erroneousl 
peated before vicies. Valerian’s letter with the list of the 
amounts granted to Aurelian for his circenses (Aurelian, c. 12) 
is not genuine. Mommsen, StR, ii*, 1, 138 note. 

10, 17. double. Olympiodorus, ap. Phot., i, p.63 Bekk. Cf. Mar- 
quardt, Hdb. d. R. A., ii, 3, 264. 

10, 20. share. Procop., Hist. arc., c. 26. Marquardt, op. ctt., p. 
245. Following Hultsch, Metrologie’, p. 317, I reckon the 
pound of gold at £44 14s. 

IO, 22. solidi. Marcellin., Com. chron. 

IO, 33. partially. Cf. vol. i, p. 118. 

1o, 37. families. Ambrose, "De offic., ii, 21: Quod faciunt qui 
ludis circensibus vel etiam theatralibus et muneribus gladia- 
toris vel etiam venationibus patrimonium dilapident suum, 
ut vincant superiorum celebritates. 

10, 38. emperor. Cf. vol. i, p. 123. 

11, 4. avoid. Zosim., ii, 38. 

I1, 15. obligation. P. F. Mueller, De gen. aev. Theodos., p. 54 sq. ; 
Cod. Theodos., vi, 14, with annotations by Gothofredus. Cf. 
Kuhn, Verfassung d. vom. Reichs, i, 206 í., 1. 5 (of the year 340), 
who fixes the following minimum amounts for the 3 pem - 
ships of Constantinople: For the Flavialis 25,000 folles and 
50 pounds of silver, for the Constantiniana 20,000 folles and 40 
Ib., for the Triumphalis 15,000 folles and 30 Ib. of silver. On 
the significance of these amounts and their reduction to modern 
values, I have received from Fr. Hultsch the following kind 
communication. 

‘ According to the Constantinian monetary regulations, on 
which these figures are undoubtedly based (Metrol.*, p. 330 f., 
and 341 ff., esp. 344) the amounts must be reduced from silver 
lbs. to miliarensia (= 44 silver 1b.), and thus :— 
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50 pounds silver = 3600 miliarensta 
49 » = 2880 » 
39 » = 2160 » 

‘Of the 3 quantities grouped together on p. 3440f the above 
work which may represent the folles mentioned in the law, the 
siliqua or denarius follis = $ miliarense, is the only suitable 
one (for the coin [?] follis is too low, and the silver follis too high), 
and it appears that 

25,000 folles = 14,285 3 miliarensia 
20,000 ,, = 11,4284 » 
16,000 ,, = 8,5714 » 
These are very probable amounts. They stand to the corre- 
sponding amounts of silver lbs. nearly in the proportion of 4 : I, 
i.e. the Treasury paid 4 in full weight silver and $ in bags of 
small coin (the denarius follis = 12 coin folles = 250 denarii). 
Therefore according to Metrol.*, p. 348, the expenditure for 
the first praetura amounted to 
3,600 miliarensia = {161 
25,000 denarius folles = 647 


808 

For the second praetura according B the equation we get 
about £647, and for the third about £485. Total about /1940. 
Counting in silver folles the whole expenditure would amount 
to 60,000 folles (at £5 11s.9d.) + 8640 miliarensia (at 101d.), or 
about £336,000 in all, which seems an impossibly high figure.’ 

II, 2I. picture. Mommsen, CIL, i, p. 377 sqq. 

I2, 5. exhibitions. M. Antoninus, c. 10. 

I2, I4. Out. Alex. Sever., C. 43. 

I2, 30. sundown. My essay on the games on Marquardt, StV, iii? 
494, II. 

I2, 21. day. Cels, De ve med., i, 3. 

I2, 23. were. Augustine, C. D., viii, Io, 24. 

I2, 31. pleasure. Cic., Pro Sext., 50, 106; 58, 124. 

I2, 39. theatres. Pseudo-coins, such as contorniates, form the only 
exception. 

I3, 3. recall. Eckhel, D. N., vii, 323-327. 

13, 9. acrobats. Marquardt, S#V, iii*, 494, 9. 

13,9. Varro. Serv., Aen., x, 894. 

I3, II. stage. Pliny, N. H., vii, 83. 

I3, 2I. provided. Carin., c. 18. 

13, 28. boat-races. Claudian, De Fl. Mall. Theod. cons., 279 sqq. 

I3, 33. unfeathered. Manil. Astron. 439 sqq., 651 sqq. CIL, vi, 
Io, 157: (d)m | (me)morie (?) catadromarius | (ludis ro)manis 
qui catadrom. | (decucurrit) ccxxvi (?) in Glauce. ‘ Catadr. 
est funambulus (Sueton., Nero, 11 ; Dio, 61, 17). Glauce nescio 
an sit nomen equi, ita ut catadromarius ille equo vectus decucur- 
rerit ut elephanto eques a Sueton. et Dione memoratus '. 

I3, 35. ancient. Preller, RM, ii?, 17, 5; Marini, Atti, p. 290. 

13, 37. lamps. Lucil, Satt., i, 23: Romanis ludis forus olim or- 
natu’ lucernis. Cf. Cic., Verr., ii, 1, 22, 58; 54, 141: N. D., 
i, 9. 

BR.L.M. KK 
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I3, 40. night-time. Ovid, Fast., v, 361 sqq. Cf. Marquardt, StV, 
iiis, 495, I. 

13, 41. conducted. Dio, lviii, r9. 

I4, 3. attend. Sueton., Aug., c. 31. 

14, 6. nights. Jerome, Chron. 

14, 8. shortest. Preller, op. cit. 

I4, II. night. Stat., Silv., i, 6, 85 sq. 

I4, I5. bright. Tac., A., xiv, 20 sq. ; xvi, 5. 

I4, 16. illuminations. E.g. gladiatores dedit lumina ludos, CIL, 
xiv, 2121 — Or., 3324 (Lanuvium). 

I4, I9. certain. CIL, ii, 3664: cum vas(is) lum(inum). 

14, 20. Caligula. Sueton., Calig., c. 18. 

I4, 22. spectacle. Tac., A., xv, 44. 

I4, 24. light. Sueton., Domitian, c. 4; Dio, lxvii, 8. 

14, 24. wave. Martial, Lib. spectaculor., 25; cf. Rucca, Sull'uso 
de' sotteranei etc., p. 18. 

14, 27. Republic. Cic., Off., ii, 16, 55; cf. Jahn ad Pers., p. 224. 

14, 30. lunch. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 495, 5. 

I4, 31. Staggering. Ibid., 496, 2. 

I4, 32. handed. Ibid., n. 7 

I4, 33. cheating. Martial, i, I1, 26; v, 49. 

14, 35. feasts. Marquardt, loc. cit., n. 3. 

14, 37. abolished. Dio, lxxviii, 22; Mommsen, StR, ii?, 1, 237, 6. 

I4, 39. pacified. Pers., 5, 180; cf. Horace, Sat., ii, 3, 182. 

I5, 5. poorest. Stat., Silv., i, 6, 28 sqq. ; cf. also Sueton., Domitian, 
C. 4. 

15, 8. praetor. Sueton., Calig., c. 18. 

15, II. audience. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 496, 4. 

15, I2. rained. Stat., Silv., i, 6, 9 sqq., 65 sqq. As Wachsmuth 
has demonstrated, Zw Statius’ Silven, i, 6, in Rhein. Mus., xliii, 
21-28, a line has fallen out after 1. 77, in which another kind 
of birds was mentioned besides cranes, perhaps to this effect : 
* quas Ganges lavat ac palus Scytharum '. The birds for dis- 
tribution were hung up at the beginning of the games, probably 

in nets, on ropes strctched over the amphitheatre. 

I5, 16. examples. Henzen, A4dl, xx, p. 293 ss. ; Mon. dell'Inst., 
iv, plate lii sq: 

15, I9. senators. Sueton., Domitian, c. 4. 

15,25. estates. Id., Nero, c. 11. 

15, 25. used. Dio, lxvi, 25. 

15, 28. pounds. Vit. Elagab., c. 22. 

I5,29. eating. Herodian, v, 6. 

I5, 30. loss. Ibid. 

I5, 32. dear. Seneca, Epp., 74, 8. Missilia seem to have been 
very popular in Africa. CIL, viii, 895 (Villa Magna). Erec- 
tion of a statue of two aediles, ob honorem aedilitatis in com- 
pensatione missiliorum (239 A.D.); ib., 6947 and 6948 (in 
both ludos scaenicos cum missilibus) ; 6996 (Cirta) ludos cum 
missil. et acro[amatibus]; 7094-98, 7122, 7123, 7137, 7960, 
7963, 7984 (Rusicade). 

I5, 33. beforehand. Digg., xviii, 1, 8 $ 1 (Pomponius, /ibro tv ad 
Sabinum): Aliquando tamen et sine re venditio intelligitur, 
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veluti quam quasi alea emitur: quod fit quum captus pis- 
cium vel avium vel missilium emitur; emtio enim contrahi- 
tur, etiamsi nihil inciderit, quia spei emtio est, et quod missilium 
nomine eo casu captum est, si evictum fuerit, nulla eo nomine 
ex emto obligatio contrahitur, quia id actum intelligitur. 

6, 42. could. Gordiani tres, c. 3; Prob., c. 19. 

16, 4. municipia. Cic., Verr., i, 18, 54. 

16, 9. crushed. Sueton., Caes., c. 39. 

16, 10. prevent. Id., Aug., C. 43. 

16, 13. Rome. Ovid, A. a., i, 173. 

I6, 22. pater. Martial, Spectac., 2. 

I6, 25. frequent. Dio, lxxviii, 26. 

17, I. womb. Tac., Dial. de oratorib., c. 29. | 

17, 21. refuge. Horace, Epp., i, 8, 36; Propert., iv, 8 25; Seneca, 
Epp., 87,9; 99, 13; Tac., A., xiv, 14: (Nero) nobilium 
familiarum posteros egestate venales in scenam deduxit ; 
cf. Juvenal, 8, 185, describing the age of Nero. 

17, 36. nobles. Sueton., Caes., c. 39. 

17, 37. Laberius. Cf. esp. Juv., 8, 183 sqq. 

17, 38. arena. Dio, xliii, 23; Sueton., Caes., c. 39; cf. Dirksen, 
Tab. Heracl., p. 97 sq. 

17, 39. forbidden. Dio, xlviii, 43. 

18, 2. decree. Sueton., Aug., c. 43. 

18, 5. Vintelius. Dio, li, 22. 

I8, 7. acted. Sueton., Nero., C. 4. 

18, 9. gladiators. Dio, lvi, 25. 

18, I4. convicted. Sueton., Tiber., c. 35. 

18, 17. continuing. Dio, lvii, 14. 

18, 17. chariots. Sueton., Calig., c. 18. 

I8, 19. knights. Id. ib., c. 30; Dio, lix, 1o. 

18, 19. senators. Dio, lix, 13 (xoAAol rà» pórw» karabwacÜérres 
«o». T0ÀÀo0l ÔÈ kal TOv Awy povouaxjoavres). 

18, 21. abuse. Dio, lx, 7. 

18, 25. drive. Sueton., Nero, c. 12 (where, as Lipsius observes, 
only ' quadringentos senatores ' cannot be right, and ' sexcentos 
equites ' is hardly possible). Tac., 4., xiv, 14; xv, 32; Dio, 
lxi, 17. | 

I8, 27. knighthood. Tac., Hist., ii, 62. 

18, 30. dancing. Sueton., Domitian, c. 8; Dio, lxvii, 13. 

I8, 30. fight. Dio, lxvii, 14. 

18, 32. bear. Juv., 4, 99 sqq. 

18, 33. combat, Dio, loc. cit. 

18, 37. arena. M. Antonin., c. 12. 

18, 41. helmets. Dio, Ixxv, 8. 

I9, 2. helmet. Seneca, Qu. n., viii, 32. 

I9, 4. school. Juv., 8, 197; cf. also Fronto, ed. Naber, Epp. ad 
M. Caesarem et invic., v, 22 s. ; Dio, lxxviii, 21; Philogelos, 
ed. Eberhard, 87. 

19, 20. buildings. The description follows Dionys. Halic., iii, 68. 

I9, 26. Maximin. Catal. imp., ed. Mommsen, in Abhandl. d. Sáchs. 
Ges,. ii, 647: Hoc imperatore (Antonino Pio) Circensibus 
Apollinaribus partectorum columna ruit et oppressit homines 
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m cxii. (Cf. Anton. P., c. 9): Ib., Diocletian. et Masimin.; 
Partectorum podius ruit et oppressit homines xi. Momm- 
sen remarks, that by partecta (a word only found here) are 
probably meant the scaffolds forming the back rows of seats. 

I9, 32. seats. Pliny, N. H., viii, 7, 21; and xxxvi, 24, IOI. 

I9, 34. Trajan. Becker, Topogr., 667. Also the obscure statement 
in Pausanias, v, I2, 4 (olxodéunua és trxwy 5póuovs srpofjkor kal és 
360 oradlwy ufkos) probably refers to Trajan's extension of the 
circus. According to Richter, Topographie von Rom, p. 842, 
' Trajan's building was preserved in the main, although it may 
have been enlarged and embellished. At least Caracalla's coins 
(Cohen?, Carac., 236) show exactly the same representation of 
the circus as those of Trajan (cf. Chron. of 354, p. 647, 19 M.) ’. 

I9, 41. exhibited. Pliny, Pameg., c. 51. The inscription Orelli, 
3065 = CIL, vi, 955, in which the 35 tribes give thanks for 
their ‘commoda’ increased ‘ locorum projectione ', refers not to 
the seats in the circus, but to the 5000 new places added by 
Trajan to the places of those who received corn doles; these 
are also meant by Pliny, loc. cit. (populo . . . . locorum quin- 
que milia adjecisti). Mommsen, StR, iii, 1, 446, 3. 

20, 1. extensions. Marquardt, StV, iii, 506. 

20, 3. course. On the disposition of the seats cf. ibid. 

20, 9. bronze. Expos. tot. mundi, Riese, Geogr. lat min., i, 120, 10. 

20, 13. Laterano. Preller, Die Regionen Roms, p. 221. 

20, 20. resort. Cic., Div., i, 58, 132. 

20, 21. augurs. Horace, Sat., i, 6, 141. 

20, 24. boards. Juv., 6, 588. 

20, 25. Circus. Cic., Pro Milone, c. 24: popa Licinius nescio quis de 
circo. 

20, 27. guests. Sueton., Aug., c. 74. 

20, 29. stops. Tac., A., xv, 38. 

20, 30. fruit-dealer. C. Julius Epaphra pomar. de circo maximo 
ante pulvinar. Orelli, 4268 — CIL, vi, 9822. 

20, 32. used. Juv., 3, 65: ad circum jussas prostare puellas. 
Anthol. Lat., ed. Riese, i, 190: Ille habuit doctas circi prostare 
puellas. Elagabal., c. 26. Salmasius (ed. Lugdun., Script. 
hist. Aug.), p. 918b. 

20, 33. brothel. Cyprian, Spectac., 5. 

20, 35. dress. Juv., 3, 65. 

20, 35. danced. Priap., 25 (Anthol. Lat., ed. Meyer, 1642). Dio 
Chrys., Or., xx, p. 264 M., describes similar but more decent 
incidents in a Greek hippodrome: fan 5é rore el8ov yù dd rob 
Uroópóuov Badl{wr ToXXoUs ép rg alr dvOpwmrous &AXo Tt Trpárrorras, 
TÒ» èv avdovvra rà 0€ dpxovmevoy róv 5¢ Gaiua dwod:ddueror rà» de 
wrolnua dvaywockovra ròv è dóovra rò» Se loropla» rwà À piOor 
Üumyobpevor. 

20, 37. performances. Cf. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 511 ff. 

21, I. picking. Manil, Astronom., v, 85 sq. 

21, 10. won. This inscription, found in December 1887 on the 
Via Campana, 3 miglie from Porta Portese, is not yet published 
and was communicated to me by O. Hirschfeld. It reads: 
Fuscus cursor prasini vix. ann. xxiv, vicit Rom, liii, ad deam 
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Diam ii. Bovillis i. Una palma rev(ocatus) bis eandem vicit. 
Hic omnium cursor(um) primus qua die missus est vicit sta- 
(dio) C. Cestio M. Servilio cos. Machao, conser(vus) memoriae 
causa. On the circus of the Arval grove see Marquardt, VG, 
iii*, 458, on that at Bovillae ibid., p. 528, 6. 

21, I4. millia. Pliny, N. H., vii, 84. 

21,16. day. CIL, ili, 2, 2007. Read ‘day, as a... feat; 
Fletcher ’. 

21, I9. hours. Waitz, Anthropol. dey Naturvolker, iv, 411. 

21, 37. lion. Gell, v, 14. 

22, 7. laid. Pliny, N. H., xxi, 7; Mommsen, RG, i5, 232. 

22, 12. freedom. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 522, 4. 

22, I9. years. Henzen, 7419 d B. | 

22, 21. victories. CIL, vi, 2, 10,047-49. Cf. Marquardt, StV, iiif, 
522, 2, and Appendix xxiv. 

22,24. purses. Martial, x, 74. On the races, which presumably 
brought great profit to the victors, cf. Appendix xxiv. 

22, 26. advocate. Juv., 7, 112: 


si libet, hinc centum patrimonia caussidicorum, 
parte alia solum russati pone lacernae. 


For lacernae, perhaps Lacertae, the reading of the interpolated 
MSS. is correct. A lamp with a victorious agitator bears the 
inscription : C. ANNIVS LACERTA NICA and CORACI NICA 
(probably a call to the chief horse), Henzen, BdJ, 1861, March 8. 
the frequent use of the same names among this class of 

people see Appendix xxxix. 

22, 27. Faction. quardt, op. cit., p. 520, 6. 

22, 28. fees. Cf. vol. ii, p. 23 f. 

22, 33. Libanius. Liban., ed. Reiske, ii, 190, 12. 

22, 39. charioteers. Jerome, Ep., 83; cf. Symmachus, Epp., vi, 42. 

22, 40. train. Pliny, N. H., xxix, 5: nullum histrionum equorum- 
que trigarii comitatior egressus. 

23, 4. deemed. Martial, x, 50 and 53; cf. Haupt, Hermes, 1872, 

. 387. 
23, d Scorpus. Martial, xi, 1. 
23,9. Rome. Id., v, 25: 


quam non sensuro dare quadringenta caballo, 
aureus ut Scorpi nasus ubique micet. 


23, I2. costume. Lucian, Nigrin., 29; Galen. De praenot. ad 
Postum., p. 451 ed. K., xiv, 604, mentions rà» uà» ópxnerow 
kal TG» wx» elkóvas . . . rois TOv Dewy dydd\uact ovvébpovs, 
without naming Rome, which however the context shows to 
be intended. 

23, 14. fame. List of representations of circus games on mosaics, 
reliefs, coins, contorniates and gems in Huebner, Mosaico di 
Barcellona, AdI, 1863, p. 137 ss. Cf. 1d. in Monatsber. der Berl. 
Acad., Feb. 3, 1868 (a glass cup with circus games; beside the 
name of the victorious charioteer is written ‘ av(e) ', and beside 
the names of the other three ‘ va(le) ') ; and de Rossi, Buil. Crist, 
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1878, p. 151, 5 (Vetri). Cf. CIL, vii, 1273 sq. ; Martial, iii, 
95, I4. E. Brizio, Musaic di Baccano, Bdl, 1873, p. 133; 
Marquardt, op. cit., 504, 5. 

23, 16. official. CIL, vi, 2, 10,048 (monument of Diocles) l. 13: 
Actis continetur Avilium Teren factionis suae primum om- 
nium vicisse œ xi. Cf. Appendix xxiv. 

23, 24. prize. Henzen, 7419 d f (iii, p. 590) = CIL, vi, 2, 10,051. 

23, 28. drove. Head of a boy charioteer: Ersilia Caetani-Lova- 
telli, Una testa marmorea di fanciullo auriga, in Bull. com. d. 
R., 1880, p. 163 sqq. (pl. xj). Id., Di un musaico di colori rap- 
presentante gli aurighi delle quattro fazioni, in R. acad. dei Lincei, 
cclxxviii (1880/81) seduta de 15 maggio 1881. 

23, 32. share. Id., La iscrizione dt Crescente, in Bull. com., 1878, 
pp. 164-176. In an article Aus dem Sportleben des classischen 
Alterthums in the weekly journal Der Sporn (Centralblatt für die 
Gesammtinteressen des deutschen Sports), 1879 (xvii. Jahrgang), 
no. 5, p. 35, the proportion of first prizes won by Crescens is 
considered by no means a brilliant record, and it is added that 
a fashionable English jockey would hardly be content with his 
gains. 

24, 16. gained. On these details and others cf. Appendix xxiv. 

24, 33. won. Der Sporn, 1879, No. 48, p. 369. 

24, 36. fortune. Leipz. Illustr. Zeitg., 20 November, 1886. 

25, 3. Epona. Juv., 8, 146 sqq. The addition: fecimus et nos 
Hoc juvenes (I. 163) shows that what was not seemly in the 
Consul Lateranus was readily overlooked if done by young men ; 
Tac., A., xiv, 14 (foedum studium). 

25, 5. devotee. Sueton., Nero, c. 4. 

25, 6. often. Dio, lxv, 5. 

25, 7. zeal. Sueton., Vitell., c. 4. 

25, 8. expert. Dio, lix, 5; lxi, 17. 

25, 10. gave. Sueton, Calig. c. 55; Bücheler, Contectanea, in 
Rh. Mus., xxxvii, p. 334, believes him to be the same to whom 
Phaedrus dedicated his third book. 

25, 11. build. Josephus, Ant. Jud., xix, 4, 4. 

25, I2. Verus. L. Verus, c. 6. 

25, 12. Commodus. |. Commodus, c. 2. 

25, 12. Geta. Herodian, iii, ro. 

25, 13. Elagabalus. Elagab., cc. 6 and 12. 

25,20. Nero. Sueton., Nero, c. 16. The inscription, Orelli, 2596 
(proc. colleg. aurigariorum iiii fact.) is not genuine (CIL, vi, 
5, 555*). 

25, 22. indispensable. Marquardt, StV, iii, 523, I. 

25, 23. racehorses. For the authorities see 1d. ib., p. 523 f. I only 
cite those which are lacking there. 

25, 27. incited. Schol. Juv., 1, 155; cf. also Varro, R. r., ii, 7, I. 

25, 3r. pastures. Strabo, vi, 2, 6, p. 273; cf. Cic., Verr., li, I, IO, 


25, M" ‘account. Cf. also Gregorovius, Gesch. Roms in Mittelalter, 


» 04. 
25, 38. horses Hertzberg, Gesch, Griechenlands unter den Rómern, 
1, 487 f., 514. 
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25, 39. distinguished. Cf. the lists CIL, vi, 10,053 and 10,056 (in 
which also the owners and vendors of the horses are named) 

and Roehl, Ind. CIG, iv, 3, p. 136. 

25, 40. blood. Vegetius, Veterin., iv, 6. 
26, 1. Cappadocia. Solin., 45, 5, p. 192, ed. Mommsen (ex auct. 
ignoto): terra illa Cappadocia ante alias altrix equorum et 
roventui equino accommodissima est. Itiner. Hierosol., ed. 
der and Parthey, p. 273: mansio Andavilis (not far from 
Tyana): ibi est villa Pampati, unde veniunt equi curules. 
Gothofredus suggests Palmati for Pampati (Cod. T'heodos., x, 6, 
I; xv, IO, 1). Cf. Ad. Schlieben, Die Pferde des Alterthums, 


P. 97 ff. 

26,2. famous. Expos. tot. mundi, ed. Riese, p. 111, 7: Habes 
ergo Antiochiam quidem in omnibus delectabilibus habundan- 
tem, maxime autem circensibus . . . Ecce similiter Laodicia 
circenses et Tyrus et Berytus et Caesarea. 

26, 4. Tagus. Symmachus, Epp., iv, 62. Perhaps the Cappado- 
cian studs, which were so near, were at that time exclusively 
imperial. 

26, 6. three. Colum., vi, 29, 4. 

26, 7. years. Pliny, N. H., viii, 42, 162. 

26, 8. male. Undoubted exceptions like Dicaeosyne (Zangemeister, 
Rilievo di Foligno, AdI, 1870, p. 257n.) are very rare. Cf. 
Appendix xxv and my De mominibus equorum circensium, 
Program. Acad. Alb. Regim., 1875, iii; CIL, viii, 10,889—9r1 
(6 names) ; Eph. epigr., v, p. 566, 1318 (mosaic in the island 
of Meninx, 4 names) ; ib., 317, 454, a leaden votive tablet from 
Carthage, once T ean containing 32 names, among which 
Beronica is ps masculine. Ct. Buecheler, Rh. Mus., 
xli (1886), OE bad 

.26, 9. Tuscus. ilmanns, E. I., PA l. 5r. 

26, 10. Victor. Id. ib., 2600, 2, L 

26, 16. barness. G(ustav) F(reytag), Spostbericht eines römischen 
Jockeys, in Grenzboten, 1869, ii, p. 447. A horse that won 54 
races (1876-79) without a defeat is considered to have beaten 
all records (Silberer, Allg. Sportszeitung, 1883, No. 10; N. Fr. 
` Presse, 7 March. 1883). 

26, 17. slaves. Veget., R. vet., praef., 10. 

26, 18. victorious. Colum., iii, 9, 5: sacrorum certaminum stu- 
diosi pernicissimarum quadrigarum semina diligenti observa- 
tione custodiunt et spem futurarum victoriarum concipiunt 
propagata sobole generosi armenti. 

26,24. goal. Pliny, N. H., viii, 160. A similar case occurred at 
Alexandria, see Philo, De animal., § 58. 

26, 26. torches. Solin., 45, II, p. 194 M. (auct.ign.). The inciting 
of the horses was apparently done by the Aortatores, CIL, 10,074- 
76. Such are to be seen on the mosaic of Barcelona (one 
waving a cloth). 

26, 30. spectators. Digg., xxxi, 65, 1: quadrigae legatum equo 
postea mortuo perire quidem ita credunt, si equus ille decessit, 
qui demonstrabat quadrigam. 

26, 31. acclamations. Dio, lxxiii, 4. 
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26, 34. representing. Besides those mentioned by Marquardt, 
StV, 113, 524, 1, see CIG, 6311, and especially in this connexion, 
the remarkable mosaic of Barcelona, edited by E. Hübner, 
(AdI, 1863, p. 135ss., Tav. d'agg. D.). On the thighs of the horses 
are inscribed the names of the breeders or owners, Concordius 
and Nicetus. In the mosaic of Gerona (Mosaico Romano, 
Gerona 1876, the inscriptions Eph. epigr., iii, 1877, p. 202) 
there stands near each of the four quadrigae besides the name 
of the driver only the name of the principal horse. 

26, 41. revived. Epictet., Diss., i, r1, 27. 

27, 4. business. Cf. Marquardt, StV, iii?*, 520 ff. 

27, 10. rank. The inscription CIL, vi, 10,077 (L. Avilio Galatae 
fact. russ. lib.), shows that the freedmen of the parties received 
the Gentile names of the domini factionum. L. Avilius Planta 
was a dominus fact. russ. Cf. Appendix xxiv (to l. r3 of the 
inscription of Diocles). 

27, 28. later. Dio, lvi, 27. Marquardt, S:V, iii*, 490, I. 

27, 35. runners. Bull. com. d. R., 1886, p. 312, 1341 : A. Antonius 
Albanus cursor et supra cursores factionis prasinae p. (cf. also 
n. on vol. ii, p. 21, IO). 

27, 35. cellarers. Ib., 1342: cellarius factionis prasinae. 

28, 3. obscure. Marquardt, S:V, iii*, 521, 3. 

28, 4. colours. Ibid., p. 517 ff. 

28, 10. disappeared. CIL, vi, 10,062: D. m. Epaphroditus agita- 
tor f(actionis) r(ussatae) ; vicit clxxviii et at purpureum liber 
(i.e. manumissus) vic. viii. I do not believe that the denomi- 
nation pannus chelidonius for the purple party is right, but as 
before (in Marquardt, iii’, 518, 4) I prefer to read in the in- 
scription CIL, vi, 10,046: 'familiae quadrigariae T. Ateii 
Capitonis P. Anni Chelidoni ' . . . etc. ; in spite of the specious 
analogy of 10,045: decurionibus | et familiae | panni rus- 
sei—C. Cejoni Maxim. etc. . 

28, 13. identity. Cf. the epigram of a later time, Anthol. Lat., ed. 
Riese, 191, 5: dilexit genitor prasinum, te russeus intrat. 

28, 17. factions. A factio Garamantinia in a forged inscription, 
Henzen 6080 = CIL, vi, 10 ,065, is made up from a to a 
charioteer or a circus horse, “Garamanti nica’ (Marini, Iscr. 
dol., no. 222, in Preller, Regionen Roms, p. 156 f. note), as I have 
shown in Ind. lectt. hib. acad. Regim., 1858. 

28, 26. Vitellius. Sueton., Viteil., c. 7; Dio, Ixv, 5. 

28, 26. Caracalla. Dio, lxxvii, 10; cf. lxxviii, 8. 

28, 26. Caligula. Sueton., Calig., c. 55 ; Dio, lix, 14. 

28, 26. Nero. Sueton., Nero, c. 23; Dio, lxiii, 6; Pliny, N. k., 
xxxiii, gO. 

28, 27. Domitian. Martial, xi, 33 :— 


Saepius ad palmam prasinus post fata Neronis 
enit et victor praemia plura refert. 
1 nunc, livor edax, dic te cessisse Neroni ; 
vicit nimirum non Nero, sed prasinus. 
On the reference of this epigram to Domitian, see my edition, 
i, p. 63. 
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28, 27. Verus. L. Verus, cc. 4 and 6. 

28, 27. Elagabalus. Dio, lxxix, 14. 

28, 28. leadership. Martial also was a partisan of the Greens; cf. 
vi, 46 and xi, 33; in Juvenal's time they had decidedly the 
upper hand (1, 97). A monument of the Blues with the in-. 
scription: Victoria Venetianorum semper constet feliciter, 
of unknown date, Marini, Atti, p. 582, cf. 637 b = CIL, vi, 
2, 10,074. Visconti, M. PCI, v, pl. 38-43, alludes to it and 
calls it an altar ; Argoli on Panvin., De lud. circ., i, 10, 69, 
speaks, perhaps by mistake, of two such stones. CIG, 6354 
(Romae) : 0. K. BaeuMov* Mrhuns xapw émolncey M. Aùp. Auovógios 
doe [els aijova BereriavoU cverjuaros rplyxim:. Theodoric had 
to protect the Greens against the Blues (Cassiod., Vay., i, 20 
and 27). In Constantinople the Blues (always favoured. by 
the emperors, at least from the time of Justinian) had the 
precedence (Wilken, Histor. Taschenbuch, 1830, p. 330). On 
a monument of a charioteer there cf. Bal, 1847, p. 123 S 

28, 36. colours. Cf. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 517 ff. The mention of 
a factio veneta in an Arval inscription of the year 69 (Henzen, 
Acta fr. Arv., p. 140) shows that at their races also there were 
four parties and four colours. 


28, 38. bloodshed. Cf. my essay, Die Circusparteien in der Kaiser” 
seit, in N. Jahrbb. f. Philol., lxxiii, 745 ff. 


29,2. slaves. Cf. Marquardt, op. cit., 491, 4 and especially the 
inscription CIL, vi, 9719 quoted below (epitaph of a slave Cres- 
cens, who is described as a Venetianus). Evidence of the use 
of the colours in the Circus games of the provinces is afforded, 
not only by the mosaics of Lyons, Barcelona, and Italica, but 
by the inscription Gruter, 339, 4 — CIG, 6803 — CIL, ii, 4315: 
Factionis Venetae Fusco sacravimus aram . . . etc. pr 

ies are also mentioned in Pass. Perp. et Felic., C. I3: 
dixerunt (angeli) Optato : Corrige plebem tuam, quia sic ad E 
conveniunt, quasi de circo redeuntes et de factionibus certan- 
tes. In the eastern part of the empire in the middle of the 
fourth century were very renowned circus games at Antioch, 
Laodicea, whence charioteers were procured for other cities, 
Tyre, Berytus, and Caesarea (n. on vol. ii, 26, 2), Nicomedia 
(habet autem et circenses, structuram valde bonam, in qua 
circensium spectaculum diligentius spectatur), Constantinople, 
Gortyn, Syracuse and Catana (in quibus spectaculum circen- 
sium bene completur). Expos. tot. mundi, 32, 49, 50, 65, 66. 

29, 7. sinful. P. E. Müller, De gen. aev. Theodos., ii, p. 59, note o. 

29, 10. Attila. Gregorovius, Gesch. d. Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, 
i*, 190. 

29, 16. dead. Salvian., De gubern. Dei, vi. Cf. the poems of Luxo- 
rius, who lived at Carthage at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, and speaks of the circus of that town and the green and 
blue charioteers ; Anthol. Lat., ed. Riese, 324-328. 

29, 19. riots. Expos. tot. mundi, 50 (Geogr. min. l., ed. Riese, 118, 
6): Nec non vero etiam circensium spectaculum saevissime 
(perniciosa et saevissima contentione C.) spectatur. 
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29, 28. mania. See Choric., «ép ray é» Atovicou rò» Blov elxonfdvruw 
ed. Graux, Rev. de philol, N. S., i (1877), p. 247, C. 14, 


4- 
29, 36. loyalty. Martial, xiv, 131. 
30, 2. authority. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 517, 5; Huebner, De actis, 


. 42. 

30, Ad bursting. Ovid, A., iii, 2, 78: evolat admissis discolor 
agmen equis. 

31, II. colour. Id. ib., 67 sq. ; A. a., i, 145. 

30, 17. poisoned. Dio, lix, 14. 

30, 2x. Achilles. Sueton., "Nero, c. 22. 

30, 25. Tiridates. Cf. Dio, lix, 5; lxi, 17. The circus was generally 
strewn with laminae of mica. Pliny, N. H., xxxvi, 162. 

30, 28. Vinius. Dio, lxv, 5; Sueton., Vitell., c. 4- 

30, 29. popular. Tac., Hist., li, 91. 

30, 33. revolution. Sueton., Vitell., c. 14. 

30, 39. Teachers. Tac., Dial., c. 29. Nipperdey dates the treatise, 

: in the introduction to the third edition, p. viii sq., after Domi- 
tian's death. Liban., ed. R.,i, p. 200, 3, (during the lecture of 
the rhetorician, among the pupils), wod\d uè» veónara pos 
4AMjAovs bmp ?)rióxwv kal uluwy kal Taur kal ópxnorov.  Scholte's 
supposition, Observ. crit. in Juv. (Traj., 1873), p. 41, that 
viridis thorax, Juv., 5, 143, means the braided tunic of a 
charioteer of the Greens (as a favourite gift for boys) would be 
very plausible, if Juvenal had written prasinum thoraca, but 
anyhow it may be right. 

30, 41. safe. Martial, x, 48 (published under Trajan). 

31, 2. engrossed. Cf. vol. ii, p. 2. 

31, 6. exchanged. See A Appendix xx xxv. 

31, I2. superior. Pliny, 4 ix, 6 

31, 14. Cannae. Juv., II, 197 sqq. 

31, 17. partisanship. M. Anton., Comment., i, 5. 

31, 21. put. L. Verus, c. 6. 

31,24. pupils. Ad amicos, i, 6: Venetus venalis est. Scis hoc 
perpetuum Veneti(s) fatum esse, ut numquam venierit, veniat 
semper. (Perhaps ‘ut numquam venerit, veniat semper’ ; 
that he is always coming, but never comes.) 

31, 25. Circus. Fronto, Epp. ad amicos, ii, 3. 

31, 28. great. Lucian, ’ Nigrin., 29. 

31, 32. senseless. Galen, De ordine libror, suor., ed. Bas., p. 369; 
ed. K., xiv, p. 53. 

31, 36. fodder. Id., Method. therapeut., iv, 6, ed. K., x, 478. 

31, 40. chariot. Dio, lxxvii, 10. 

32, 2. slaughter. Herodian, iv, 6. 

32, 7. Factions. He lived in Rome in his later years. Cf. E. 
Moeller, De Ammiano Marcellino (Regim., 1863), pp. 13-21. 

32, 17. brought. Ammian., xiv, 6, 26; xxviii, 4, 11 and 29. Cf. 
Symmach., x, 29 and 2 5: expectantur cotidie nuntii, qui 
appropinquare urbi munera promissa confirment, aurigarum et 
equorum fama colligitur; omne vehiculum, omne navigium 
scenicos artifices advexisse jactatur. 

32, 22. greeted, Exc, Valesii, 60 (Ammian., ed. Wagner et Erfurdt, 
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i, p. 620). Cassiodor., Chronicon, 519. Cf. Gregorovius, 
Gesch. Roms im Mittelalter, i*, 288—292. 

32, 26. killed. Cassiodorus, Var., i, 20 and 27; cf. 30-33. 

32,29. was. Id. ib., iii, 5r. 

33, 2. children. Cassiodorus, Var., iv, 42. 

33, 6. Totila. Gregorovius, op. cit., i, 436. 

33,21. games. Cf. vol. ii, p. 10. 

33, 23. Symmachus. Cf. on him De Rossi, Ann. dell'Inst., xxi, p. 
283 ss. Jahn in Berichte d. Sáchs. Ges., rupes I4, 1851, and 
also Seeck, De Symmachi vita, chronologia et prosopographia 
Symmachiana, in his edition of Symmachus, 1883. 

33, 23. owned. One was situated on the Caelian on the site of the 
Villa Casali, the second beyond the Tiber, the situation of the 
third is unknown.  Seeck, loc. cit. 

33, 36. wishes. Symmach., Epp., iv, 60; ix, 132. 

33, 39. son BA p. lxxii. His quaestorship fell in the year 
393 (P 

33, 38. outbid. Symmach., Epp., iv, 58-60; v, 82. 

34, I. post. Jd. ib., iv, 6 (he thanks Stilicho, who had contri- 
buted). Cf. vii, 48, 105 sq. ; ix, 22. 

.34, 2. money. Jd. ib., ix, 20. 

34, 3. breeders. iv, 60 (Eupraxius); ix, 18 sq. (Pompeia and 
Fabianus). 

34, 3. connoisseurs. ix, I2. 

34, 4. support. iv, 6; v, 83; vii, 82, 105 sq. ; ix, 23. 

34, 7. Laudacius. iv, 63. 

34, IO. breeds. vii, 48. 

34, 16. purchased. ix, 20 and 24. 

34, 20. some. v. 36. 

34, 25. narrow. v, 82. 

34, 35. ship. Symmachus, Epp., iv, 42 and 33. The first was 
written earlier. 

34, 38. bets. Juv.,9, 201; Martial, x, 1, 14; Tertullian, De spect., 
C., 16. 

34, 38. Soothsayers. Tzetzes, Chil, xiii, hist., 497, 479. 

34, 40. identified. Firmic. Matern., Mathes., ii, 33 Sq. 

35, I. pace. Arnob., i, 53; Veget., ' De arte veterin., v (iii), 73 (74). 
Cf. Gothofredus on Cod. Theodos., ix, 16, II. P. 7 Mueller, De 
gen. aev. Theodos., ii, p. 70g ; Lobeck, Aglaoph., . 223. 

35, 4. daemon. J. Schmidt, Ephem. epigr., V, pp. 317, XM ; Bueche- 
ler, Devotion von Carthago, in Rh. Mus., xli (1886), p. 160. 
Delattre, Inscriptions imprécatoires trouvées à Carthage (Bull. 
de corr. Hellén., 1888, pp. 294-302) quotes three inscriptions 
(all in Greek) of the seven found upon leaden plates in holes 
bored in the sepulchral cippi in the cemetery there. Two of 
them, which agree in the main, contain adjurations of a »ékv- 
Balguoy dwpos to injure and to impede in their course 24 horses 
{including 12 of the Blues) and their 3 or 4 charioteers : dgede 
.avray (the horses) rhv velxny, éumddicov abrois rovs wédas, Exxowor, 
éxvevpwoor atrovs lva ph vyao wow TÜ apio» huépa ev ry lmroðpóup 

pn de Tpéxew unde mepurareiy unde veuctjoat unde etehOeiy rods wvAwwas 
suy inxagluy, phre mpoßalvew d dplay (aream) phre xuxNedoos ros 
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xauxrüpas* &ua wecéruca» dua rois ldloes jróxos (their names 
follow). Karddnoor atrois ras xeipas* Apere adruw rhy velen», riv 
åróßacw xal Thv pac, Iva ui) urach cow BXérrew rods ldtous drrurá- 
Aovs jrioxoürras &ua* n&XNor pracov avrovs €x Twv dlp ápuárwv 
kal orpéyor exi rh» viv, wa werérwoay udvor, eu wavrl réxw ToU lrro- 
Spépov oupdpevor, parnora dé év rois kaum fpa pera BAdBns rod 
cwparos civ rots Yrwos, ofs éXavvovow. "Hên, raira. The third 

late with the heading xarápa contains an adjuration, that 
Victoricus, a charioteer of the Blues, may be fettered to-morrow 
in the circus with his horses, ds obros à dMékrup xaradéSerac 
Tois wool kal rats xepalv xal TH kedaMj. 

35, 15. lore. Ammian. Marcell, xxvi, 3, 3; cf. xxviii, 1, 27; 
4, 25. 

35, 17. run. Jerome. Vit., Hilarion., c. 8. 

35, 18. suspected. Cassiodorus, Var., ‘iii, 51. 

35,27. ward. De e: Bull. di Archeol. crist., 1869, vii, p. 60 8. ; 
Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 1171. 

35, 28. bells. Jahn, Columb. d. Villa Pamfilt, p. 48. Such bells 
still exist ; cf. Bruzza, BdI, 1877, p. 84, where two are described, 
bearing the inscriptions Ečrvxhs ò popw and Elcardwy N ebpur(or} 
velka (with a palm); a third (Elcaméw» IIpwroyévn vica) in 
Bruzza, Nuovi campanelli inscritti (Commentat. Mommsen, 
p. 556). Bruzza, who recognizes here names of horses, not of 
charioteers, supposes that the use of these bells was derived 
from Alexandria. 

35, 33. poor. Sueton., Calig., c. 26. 

35, 36. injured. Elagab., c. 23 : ante lucem, ut solet populus ad 
ludos celebres convenire. 

35, 4I. means. Juv., 9, 142. 

36, 3. been. Martial, xiv, 160; Seneca, De vit. b., 25, 2 

36, 9. increased. Cf. vol. i, p. 245 f. 

36, 37. magistrate. Sueton., Claud., c. 12. Mommsen, StR, i, 


394, 4- 

37, I. might. Cf. vol. ii, p. 7f. 

37, 10. bounds. The whole internal arrangement of the circus is 
treated in detail by Zangemeister, Rilievo di Foli rappre- 
sentante giuochi circensi, AdI, 1870, p. 232 ss. Cf. abo J 
lander’s treatise cited by Marquardt StV, iii*, 504, 6 

37, 13. moat. Zangemeister, op. cit., p. 248. 

37, 20. usual. Race of 7 chariots at Alexandria, Philo, De animal., 

58. 
37, 36. chalk. Lucret, vi, 92: ad candida calcis Currenti; 
Varro, Satt. Menipp., 288 (Buecheler) : nemini fortuna cur- 
rum a carcere intimo missum Labi inoffensum per aecor can- 
didum ad calcem sivit. I certainly believe that the gloss 
emended by Zangemeister, p. 243; Acuxh lrwodpoplas creta, 
refers to it and not to the starting line. 

37, 38. awarded. Cf. CIL, vi, 10,048, 10,055 and Appendix xxiv. 

37, 39. races. According to an unintelligible testamentary founda- 
tion at Anzia (Mauretania Caesariensis), CIL, viii, 9052, ll. 10 
and 15, there were to take place there twice a year circuenses 
CO. «a: €8 (?) missus sex XXcxxxv. 


* 
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37, 40. normal. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 514 f. 

38,2. last. See the Fast; of Philocalus, in CIL, i, p. 334 sqq. 

38, 4. fewer. Inthe Fasti of Philocalus, only twelve are mentioned 
at the festival of Carna and Lorius (?). 

38, 5. given. Marquardt, op. cit., 515, 2. 

38, 9. double. Mommsen, CIL, i, p. 387 sq. 

38, 11. thirty-six. According to the Fasti Philoc., there were 
thirty on November 13 (Jovis epulum) and December 25 (nata- 
lis invicti i.e. Solis, later Christi, p. 409 sq.), and thirty-six on 
October 22 (ludorum Solis dies extremus). 

38, 14. three-in-hands. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 524. 

38, 18. confined. Anthol. Lat., ed. Meyer, 1428; CIL, ii, 4314; 
Bull. com. d. Roma, 1886, 312, 1343: Gigas agit | factionis | 
prasinae | vicit primas in PR . . xxvi. majores ii. 

38, 20. boys. Cf. the inscription of the ' bigarius infans' Florus, 
CIL, vi, 10,078. 

38, 22. ten. Marquardt, op. cit., 524, 4 ; CIL, vi, 10,049, 10,051. 

38, 26. sixteen. Appian, xii, 112. A gem (Caylus, Rec., i t., 371, 
I) shows a charioteer with a palm in a chariot with 20 horses. 

38, 25. unlucky. Sueton., Nero, c. 24. 

38, 32. prevent. Zangemeister, p. 259 f. 

38, 39. belt. Cf. the torso of a charioteer in Gurlitt, Ansike Denk- 
måler, Epigr. arch. Mitteilungen, i, 20. Handles of charioteers’ 
knives, see Bull. com., iv (1876), p. 189, pl. 21, 2. 

39, I. have. Pliny, N. H., xxviii, 237. 

39, 2. colours. The sleeves could have other colours ; cf. Brizio, 
Musaici di Barcano, Bdl, 1873, p. 133 s. Cf. Marquardt, 
StV, 519, 4. 

39, 3. starting. In the following description I have chiefly used, 
besides some passages from the early fathers (as Lactant., Inst. 
div., vi, 20; Gregor. Nyss., De vit. Mos., init.), Sil. Ital., xvi, 315 
ss., who from his account evidently had the Roman Circus before 
his eyes. 

39, 9. signal. Cic., De div., i, 48. 

39, 11. looked. Tertull, De spect., c. 16. 

39, 13. gates. We have no precise knowledge of the method of 
starting ; cf. Huebner, Mus. di Barcellona, in AdI, pp. 150- 
152. It is however certain that at the time of Cassiodorus 
the chariots drove up to a marked line (which Zangemeister, 
p. 239 ff., finds, probably correctly, in the Lyons mosaic), and 
that the race began here (Cassiodorus, Var., iii, 51) ; but it is 
quite uncertain when this arrangement was introduced. In 
modern trotting-races the American mode of starting is con- 
sidered the best. The horses come up at a trot, and when, 
having passed the starting-post, they are approximately level, 
the signal for the start is given with the words ' Go on °. (Zum 
technischen Betriebe der Trabrennen, in Der Sporn, 1879, no. 6, 


. 42). 

39, n ie Frontin., De aquis, 97: circus maximus ne diebus 
quidem ludorum circensium nisi aedilium aut censorum per- 
missu irrigabatur : quod durasse etiam postquam res ad cura- 
tores transiit sub Augusto, apud Ateium Capitonem legimus. 
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39, 18. lasted. For trotting races (with sulkies) the average time 
for 1000 metres seems now to be r m. 434 seconds (Zum tech- 
nischen Betriebe der Trabrennen, in Der Sporn, 1879, no. 6, p. 
43; for 5000 metres 8 minutes, 37 seconds, ibid., p. 208 ; 
4800 metres in 8 m. 43 S., p. 224). [The record for 1 mile was 
in 1905 I m. 583 s. ; for I pacing mile 1 m. 55 s. in 1906. TR.] 
In the Roman circus the horses evidently always ran full 
gallop. 

39, 23. finish. Manil, Astron., v, 71-84; cf. Philo, De animal., 

C. 58. 

39, 33. collisions. See Choric., loc. cit. (n. on p. 29, 1. 28), c. 19, 
8, p. 245: rl 8 av elras mepl rovs lOvvew rods Uwwovs eióórom, 
of wodAdaes ÅANHAovs é£á-yovrac Suoty év ravrQ avumrAexouévov ápuárwv z 
GAA kal xlvÓvvos éxet cuvexns ÜUrmuv re xavdpov, kåv üvéM Tis ToUro, 
cvvavetàe xal thy ék rips aulrddAns noovny TOv» Oewudvwy. Fred 
Archer ‘hurls himself round the most dangerous corners, 
forces his way through the horses and at the decisive moment 
comes on with such an impetus, very often close to the inner 
barrier, even though it looks as if there were no room left for 
him, that by these devices and violent expedients he turns 
apparent defeats into victories, which would be hardly possible 
to any of his rivals’ (cf. vol. li, p. 24). 

39, 37. spectators. Lactant., Inst. div., vi, 20, 32. 

40, 7. end. Seneca, Epp., 83, 2 Juv., II, 197. 

40, 9. sight. Rutil. Numat., It., 201 sq. 

40, 10. pauses. At the intervals after every 6 missus in the case of 
24 races; after every 5 in the case of 20. Cf. Marquardt, StV, 
iii? 516 note. Cf. also Appendix xxv. 

40, 28. AMPHITHEATRE. My essay, Ueber Gladiatorenspiele und 
Thierhelzen zu Rom in der Kaiserzeit (Rhein. Mus., N. F., x 
[1855], pp. 544-590), reappears here, much altered and en- 
larged. The Commentatio de Gladiatoribus by G. Spaeth (Pro- 
gramm des Ludwiggymnasiums zu München, 1863) contains 
nothing new. The treatises of M. Planck, Ursprung dey Gla- 
diatorenspiele (Ulmer Gymnasialprogramm, 1866), and Goguel, 
Les gladiateurs romains (Strasbourg and Paris, 1870) are un- 
known to me. The latest works on the subject are by P. J. 
Meier: De gladiatura Romana quaestiones selectae (Bonn, 1881), 
and other essays which are cited below. 

41, 2. banquets. Strabo, v, 4, p. 250 C. 

41, 2. Etruria. Henzen, Explicatio musivi Borghesiani, in the 
Dissertazioni della pontif. Accad. Rom. di archeol., xii (1852), p. 
74. Besides the statements of the authors (Val. Max., ii, 4; 
Nicol. Damasc., in Athen., iv, p. 155 J.; Tertull, De s ect., c. 
5, after Suetonius), there are other indications that ghts of 
gladiators took place in Etruria; thus the word lanista (' exe- 
cutioner ' in the Etruscan language according to Isidor., Orig., 
x, p. 247) and the Etruscan Charon, who, like Mercury the 
guide of souls (Dio, lxxii, 19), was one of the characters 
appearing in the amphitheatre (Tertullian, Apol., c. 15). Also 
& picture in a tomb at Tarquinii shows gladiatorial combats 
(Canina, Etruria maritima, pl. 85; Micali, Storia dell'jltalia 
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a , P. 53) ; likewise sepulchral urns, P. J. Meier, De glad., p 36, 
' €f. G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria vol. i 

41, à: Decius. Val. Max., li, 4, 7; Livy, Epit., 

41, I6. fought. Livy, xxiii, 30; xxxi, 50; ae 46; xli, 28. 

41, 20. probably. Pliny, N. H., XXxv, 52. Cf. Mommsen, "Gesch. 
d. rom. Münzw., p. 554, 164. From the number of pairs (at 
an unusually magnificent spectacle) one would be more in- 
clined to refer it to the sixth century of the city 

41, 25. colonies. Buecheler, Die staatl. Anerkennung des Gladia- 
torenspiels, in Rhein. Mus., xxxviii (1883), pp. 476-479. 
Marquardt, StV, iii*, 555. 

4I, 33. pairs. Sueton., Caes., c. 10; Plutarch, Caes., c. §. 

41, 35. combatants. Dio, liv, 2. 

42,1. duels. Horace, Sat., ii, 3, 84. 

42, 3. Genius. Pers., 6, 48. 

42, 6. decree. Sueton., Tiber., C. 34. 

42, 8. some. Mommsen, RGDA!, p. 9o. 

42, 9. fought. Dio, lxviii, 15. 

42, 13. 265. Pliny, N. H., iii, 66; Preller, Regionen, p. 85. 

42, I4. scale. Tac., Hist., ii, 95. 

42, 16. sometimes. Gordiani tres, C. 3. 

42, 20. talents. Polyb., xxxii, 4, 5. Cf. vol. ii, p. 9, of this work. 

42, 21. silver. Pliny, N. H., xxxiii, 3, I4. 

42, 22. amber. Id. ib., xxxvii, 3, 45. 

42, 28. nomads. Dacians and Suevi, 725, Dio, li, 22; Britons, 
47 A.D. 1b., Ix, 30. 

42, 33. arena. Aurelian, c. 33. 

42, 35. Sarmatians. Probus, c. 19. 

42, 37. Saxons. Symmachus, Epp., ii, 46. 

42, 41. Parthians. Henzen rightly recognizes on the Torlonia 
relief (Expl. mus. Borgh., p. 107) Parthian arms; cf Adl, 
1842, p. 18 and Ammianus' description, xxiv, 4, 15; 6, 8; 
XXV, I, I2. 

43, 13. candelabra. Sueton., Domit., c. 4; Dio, Ixvii, 8. 

43, 14. dwarfs. Dio, 1b. ; Stat., Silv., i, 6, $1 sq. According to 
Martial, i, 43, 10 and xiv, 213, dwarfs had already appeared in 
earlier times. 

43, 16. age. Dio, lxiii, 3. 

43, s noble. Jd.,lxi, 17; Tac., A., xv, 32; Dio, lxvi, 25; Lib. 

p., Ob. 

43, I9. prohibited. Dio, Ixxv, 16. Cf. also Nicol. Damasc., in 
Athen., iv, p. 154 A. 

43, 24. forum. Vitruv., x, praef. 3: nec solum id vitium in aedi- 
ficiis sed etiam in muneribus, quae a magistratibus, foro 
gladiatorum scaenisque ludorum (?) dantur, quibus nec mora 
neque exspectatio conceditur sed necessitas finito tempore 
perficere cogit. Dio, xxxvii, 58 (A.U.C. 694) : xal rt xal 0éarpor 
Tpós waprryupdy Twa ék tidwy wKodounudvoy dverpámm * kal. AvOpwwror 
vapa wdvra raUra Taj nets dsroXovro. 

43, 27. arisen. Cf. Appendix xxxvi, and on what follows, Becker, 
Topogr., 680 ft. 

43, 33. gladiators. Stieglitz, Archáol. d. Baukunst, vol. ii, p. 301, 
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believes Pliny's account, fabulous as it sounds, and refers to an 
article by the architect Weinbrenner (Die beweglichen Theater 
des Curio, in N. teutsch. Merkur, 1797, p. 307 ff.). Also Prof. 
Rudolf Bergau of Nuremberg considers this building by no 
means improbable, ‘as the construction and technical execu- 
tion of Roman buildings compel us to presuppose a very high 
degree of elaboration in the machinery, the manual work and 
the technique generally. It is enough to recall the velartum 
stretched over the whole Colosseum, the erection of the obe- 
lisks, which was not only considered a remarkable performance 
in the year 1586 (Hübner, Sixtus V, ii, 160 ff.), but even in the 
nineteenth century in Paris, and the roof of the basilica in the 
forum of Trajan’. Paul Laspeyres (d. 1881) was of the same 
opinion, and remarked that the construction would be much 
simpler if one merely assumed a shifting of the spectators' 
seats; but that it would appear by no means impossible with 
the appliances available in that age, if one were to assume a 
rotation of the great masses of the timber framework, especially 
if the buildings in question were not on a very large scale. 

43, 41. severest. Walter, Gesch. d. róm. Rechts (2nd edition), ii, p. 
419 $ 783 (Ulpian. in collat. leg. Mos., xi, 7; Paul., Sent. rec., 
v, I7, $3, c. 1; C. Th. ad l. Fab. (9, 19]. Fr. i. pr. D. k. t). 

44, I. non-citizens. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 559, 2. 

44, 2. estate. Paul, Sent. rec., v, 23, § I, 15, 16, 17, fr. 3, $ 5. 
Ulpian, l. ix, De Off. Proc. (Digg., xlviii, 8, $ 12) ; Marcian, 1. 
ii reg. (ib., xlix, r9, 3). 

44, 14. obtained. Ulpian, Coll., loc. cit. 

44, 22. turned. Pliny, Ep. ad Tr., 31 sq. 

44, 24. robbery. Callistratus, lib. vi de cognit. (Digg., xlviii, 28, 
$ 15): nonnulli etiam ad bestias hos damnaverunt. 

44, 24. sacrilege. Quintilian, Decl., 9, 21: in ludo fui .... 
morabar inter sacrilegos incendiarios et . . . . homicidas. Cf. 
Martial, Spect., 7, 7-10. 

44, 25. mutiny. H. A., Claud. Goth., c. 11. 

44, 32. beasts. Cic., In Pison., 36, 89; cf. Drumann, ii, 69 f. 

44, 39. deformity. Cic., Ad. Fam., x, 32; Drumann, ii, 610, 44. 

45, I. arena. Dio, lxix, ro. 

45, 5. beheaded. Sueton., Calig., c. 35. 

45, 8. law. Id., Claud., 14. 

45, 10. scenery. Id. ib., 34. 

45, 14. Tacitus. Tac., A., xii, 56. 

45, 20. appear. Hadrian, c. 17. 

45, 23. fighting. Josephus, 4. J., xix, 7, 5. 

45, 25. pardoned. Cf. vol. ii, p. 5, 23-38, of this work. 

45, 28. criminals. Sueton., Nero, c. 12. 

45, 33. Claudius. Dio, lx, 3o. 

45, 38. Berytus. Josephus, B. J., vi, 9, 2; vii, 2, I; vii, 3, I. 

46, 3. triumph. Paneg., viii, 23, 3; vi, I2, 3. 

46, 6. bravoes. Dio, xxxix, 7 sq. ; Cic., Pro Sulla, 19, 54; Sext., 
39, 85. 

46, ro. Ebria. Pompon., Auctorat., fr. r (Ribbeck). 

46, 12, 13. money. Cic., Ad Attic., iv, 46 and 8a. 
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46, 17. mentioned. "Valer. Max., ii, 3, 2. 

46, 20. Spartacus. Drumann, RG, iv, 74. 

46, 25. bodyguard. Caes., B. C.,i, 14; cf. Cic., Ad Att., vii, 14, 2, 
where the number is uncertain; Drumann, iii, 427 f. 

46, 27. school. Sueton., Caes., c. 31. 

46, 30. patricians. Sallust, Catil., c. 30, 7; Cic., Catil., ii, 12; Pro 
Sext., 4, 9; Drumann, v, 453. 

46, 33. win. Cic., Pro Sext., 4, 9; Drumann, v, 563, 18. 

46, 35. fixed. Sueton., Caes., c. 1o. 

46, 36. maximum. Dio, lix, rr. 

46, 38. capital. Mommsen, Die Gladiatorentesseren, in Hermes, 
xxi, p. 274, 3, who refers the deliberations in the senate de 
ampliando numero gladiatorum (Pliny, Paneg., c. 54) to the legal 
restrictions of the municipal games (often mentioned in inscrip- 
tions, e.g. CIL, x, 1211), and to petitions to the senate and 
emperor for exemptions from these games. Cf. StR, ii’, 
IO7I. 

46, 40. excursions. Tac., A., xiii, 25. 

47, 5. murder. Tac., A., i, 22. 

47, 8. Thasos. CIG, 2164. 

47, 9. ownership. CIG, 2511 and Add., ii, p. 1028. 

47, 11. company. Wrongly doubted by Ritschl, CIL, i, 755. Cf. 
Henzen, Bdl, 1865, p. 105 sq. Pamphilus sociorum, Henzen, 
Eph. ep., iii, 204, 6; Pliny, N. H., xxxiii, 120: in officinis 
sociorum (Garum sociorum, Marquardt, Pri. ii*, 439, 4. 
One Capratinus Curtiorum, Ritschl, Tesserae, n. 52). 

47, 15. troop-master. Bull. Nap., 1853, p. 115; CIL, iv, p. 70 
ss. ; Kiessling, N. Jahrb., 1872, p. 69. 

47, 17. gladiators. Hübner, Monatsber. d, Berl. Acad., 1868, p. 89 
(one ‘ Valentinus legionis xxx ' on a clay vessel at Colchester). 

47, 20. prices. Dio, lix, 14. 

47, 23. knocked. Sueton., Calig., 38. 

47, 27. trainer. Id., Vitell., c. 12; cf. Petron., c. 45. 

47, 30. reason. Hadrian, c. 18. 

47, 31. sales. Digg., xlviii, 8, r1: servo sine judicio ad bestias 
dato non solum qui vendidit, poena, verum et qui comparavit 
tenebitur. Cf. Wallon, Hist. de l'esclavage, iii, p. 61. 

47, 33. provinces. Marquardt, Pri., i*, 190, 5 and 6. 

47, 38. condemned. Gell, v, 13, after Apio, Aegyptiac., v. 

48, 2. hire. Gaius, Instit., iij, $ 146. 

48, 6. returned. Digg., xi, 4, 1. 5; Wallon, iii, p. 245. 

48, 9. condemnation. Macrin., c. 12. 

48, 13. liable. Callistrat., lib. iii edict. monitor.; Digg., xxxviii, 


I, 38. 

48, 18. freedmen. Petron., Sat., 45; Dio, lx, 30: Ó6r« xarà ri» 
érAouaxlay (after the triumph over Britain in the year 44) 
wool kal rwv tdvuw dwerevOdpwy . . . épyaxécavro. P. J. Meier, 
De glad. Rom. (Bonn, 1881), p. 48, 2, declares the 'liberti ' in 
Petronius to be rudiarii. 

48, 20. Gades. See volii, p. 44. 

48, 24. fighting-school. Seneca, Conírov., v, 33. 

48, 30. trades. Mommsen, CIL, i, 1418 = Orelli, 4404. 

R.L.M. LL 
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48, 32. applications. There was an auctoratus of Pomponius and 
a Bucco auctoratus. 


48, 34. chance. Borghesi, BdlI, 1842, p. 32. 


48, 35. freeborn. CIL, i, 745, 747, 749, 756, 776 (in the years 740, 
747, 752, 760 and during the reign of Claudius). Ritschl, Die 
Tesserae gladiatoriae, p. 14 [304]. 

48, 38. Sempronius. Parrucci, Graffiti, p. 60. 

48, 41. pay.  Auctoratus ob sepeliendum patrem, Quintilian, 
Decl., 9 and 302 ; vir fortis gladiator, Calpurn., 50. 

49, 4. drachmae. Lucian, Toxaris, 58. 

49, 7. steel. Lips., Saturn., ii, 5; cf. Juv., 11, 8: scripturus 
leges et regia verba lanistae. 

49, I2. peace. Manil, Astron., iv, 225. 

49, 14. Sword. Tertullian, Ad mart., c. 5. 

49, 18. brigandage. Dio, Ixxiv, 2. 

49, 22. arena. Martial, Lib. spect., 29, 6. 

49, 24. fingers. Sueton., Claud., c. 21. 

49, 24. bowls. Cf. on lances, Digg., xii, 1, I1; xxx, 51; disci, 
xvi, 3, 260 $ 2. Presenting of gold coins on dishes, on the 
circus mosaic of Lyons, and Juv., 6, 204. 

49, 27. appearance. Sueton., Tiber., c. 7. 

49, 29. generals. Id., Nero, c. 30. 

49, 34. belts. From Pompeii: Mus. Borb., iii, plate Ix; iv, pls. 
xiv and xxix; v, plate xxix; vii, plate xiv; x, plate 31. 
Further instances in the Despuig collection, Hübner, Antiken 
von Madrid, p. 307. Cf. Adr. de Longpérier, Rev. archéol., viii, 
pl. 165, and the monument of M. Antonius Exochus, Fabretti, 
Col. Traj., 256. 

49, 35. feathers. Cf. e.g. Gell, Pompeiana, i, pl. 18, and a lamp 
from Constantine in Rev. arch., xvi, pl. 371, 2. The Schol. 
Juv., 3, 158 mentions peacocks’ feathers (seven in Lucil., Saét., 
3,22). But probably the helmets adorned with ostrich feathers 
are also helmets of gladiators (Pliny, N. H., x, 1, 2). 

49, 36. attire. Schol. Juv., 8, 207, among the monuments, particu- 
larly the Borghesi mosaic. 

49, 40. necklets. Pertinax, c. 8. 

50, 5. fencer. Cic., De or., iii, 23, 86. 

50, 6. mentioned. Cf. vol. ii, p. 46. 

50, 10. begged. Sueton., Caes., c. 26. 

50, 12. sharp. Id., Calig., c. 54 ; Dio, lix, 5. 

50, 15. Allienus. Dio, lxvi, 15. 

50, 15. Hadrian. Hadrian, c. 14. 

50, 17. Parthians. M. Antoninus, c. 8. 

50, I9. excusable. Did. Julianus, c. 9. 

50, 21. art. Dio, lxxvi, 7. 

50, 30. always. The assertions of Dio, Ixxii, 22, Herodian, i, r5, 
Vita M. Antonini, 19, Commodi, c. 12 may be combined thus. 
Cf. Meier, De gl., p. 55, I. 

50, 39. wish. Comi:od., cc. 8 and 11; Clod. Albin., c. 6; Dio, 
lxxii, 17 sqq. 

50, 41, tuition, Juv., 6, 246 sqq. 
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$1, I. favourites. Martial, v, 24, 10: Hermes cura laborque 
ludiarum. | 

$1, 6. saw. Juv., 6, 78-113; Petron., c. 126, arenarius aliquas 
accendit aut perfusus pulvere mulio aut histrio, 

51, 9. Hercules. Cic., Phil, 2, 25, 63; Drumann, RG, i, 504. 

51, II. fame. Plutarch, Galba, c. 9, 1, 

51,14. Commodus. M. Anton., c. 19. 

51, I5. poets. Martial, v, 24. 

51, I6. seal-rings. Cf. Appendix xxvi. 

51, 26. free. Cf. the inscriptions mentioned by Henzen, Bdl, 
1879, p. 46 ss. with ' lib(eratus) ' and the number of the fight 
after which the gladiator was freed ; e.g. CIL, v, 4511: Thrax 
lib. viii (liberatus pugnarum octo). 


51, 28. itinerant. Schol. Juv., 6, 105. 

51, 30. estate. Horace, Epp., i, 1, 5. 

5I, 31. seats. Juv., 3, 158. 

51, 32. make. Josephus, Ant. Jud., xix, 1, 15; Sueton., Calig., c. 
55. Without doubt the same called by Dio, lx, 28: rà» rov» 
Ké\rwv érl roô Tatov &ptavra (formerly misinterpreted); he 
was saved from death by Messalina in the year 46. 

51, 35. gladiator. Macrinus, c, 4. 

52, 27. faced. Mérimée, Lettres sur l'Espagne, 1833; Bernhardi, 
Reiseerinnerungen aus Spanien (1867—1871), 1886, pp. 35, 46, 
247 f. 

52, 29. made. P. Poetellius (P..) lanista ad ar(am) Forin|ar(um) 
Rom(ae) dd (?) vix. | ann. xliix | h. s. e., CIL, vi, 2, 10,200. An 
inscription of a 'lanista August(i) ', CIL, x, 1733 = IRN, 
2895 (Naples) is rightly doubted by Mommsen. One M. Tul. 
Olympus ' negotiator familiae gladiatoriae ' (Arelate), Herzog, 
Gall. Narb., n. 352 = CIL, xii, 727. 

52, 32. disrepute. L. Julia munic. cap. viii lin. 49 (quive..... 
lanistaturam fecerit). 

52, 34. lanista. Martial, xi, 66. 

52, 35. about. Sueton., Vitell., c. 12 (lanistae circumforaneo. 

52, 38. business. Tac., A., iv, 62 (ut qui... in sordidam mer- 
cedem id negotium quaesivisset). 

52, 40. mentioned. Sueton., Aug., c. 42 (lanistarum familiae) 
Dio, lv, 26. 

53, 40. early. Cic., Catil., 2, 5, 9, in Jordan, Hermes, ix, 416 ff. ; 
he also believes the ' ludus Aemilius ', Hor., 4. P. 32, to bea 
gladiatorial school. So Urlichs (Archdol. Analekten, 1885, p. 
15 f.), who believes that a school had become a necessity because 
of the amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus (30 B.c.), and was erected 
soon after, probably in its neighbourhood. 

53, 41. Caligula. Josephus, A. J., xix, 4, 3. 

53, 41. Caligula. Pliny, N. H., xi, 144, 245. 

54, 4. imperial. Catal. imp. 

54, 8. enlarged. Hirschfeld, VG, 179. Mommsen, SéR, ii*, 1070- 
1072, who believes that as the /udus magnus arose with and after 
the Flavian amphitheatre, the ludus matutinus was, before Ves- 

. pesian's time, the only school of gladiators in Rome. 
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54, 10. mortuaries. Catal. imp. (armamentarium samiarium spo- 
liarium). i 

54, 11. overseers. Preller, Regionen d. St. R., p. 121 f. A curssor 
(sic) ludi magni, CIL, vi, 10,165. 

54, 13. order. Hirschfeld, op. cit. 

$4, I4. tribunes. Henzen, 6520 — CIL, xiv, 160 (the offices in 
ascending order): trib. coh. i Germanor. proc. ludi matutini. 
proc. annonae Augusti Ostis, etc. CIL, x, 1685 (as 
before): praef. fabr. trib. milit. leg. iii Cyr. procur. ludi 
famil. glad. Caes. Alexandreae ad Aegyptum adlectus inter 
selectos ab imp. Caes. Aug... . etc. 

54, I4. civil. CIL, xiv, 2922 (descending order); proc. xx her. 
proc. patrimoni proc. ludi magni proc. ludi matutini. proc. reg. 
urbis ctc. CIL, viii, 7039 (as before): proc. Aug. dioeceseos 
Hadrumetinae et Thevestinae et ludi matutini et ad putandas 
rationes Syriae civitatium trib. leg. vii geminae praef. coh. i 
Gaetulorum. | 

54, 15. heads. Henzen, 6947 (ascending order): proc. Aug. 

Armeniae major. ludi magni hereditatium et a censibus a libel- 

lis Aug. praef. vigilum praef. Aegypti. 

15. step. So also CIL, viii, p. 968 ad 8328 (descending) : proc. 

quadr. G(alliarum ?) proc. ludi magni. 

54, 18. sought. CIL, ii, 1085 (descending order): proc. prov. 
Sicil. proc. alimentor. per Apuliam Calabr. Lucaniam Bruttios 
subproc. ludi magni. 

54,20. Capua. Did. Julianus, c. 8. 

54, 20. Praeneste. Tac., A., xv, 46. The watch kept by soldiers 
proves that it was imperial. 

54, 22. existence. Cf. n. on l. 14 (tribunes). 

54, 26. Cyprus. Mommsen, op. cit., 1071, 2; Hirschfeld, of. cit., 
181, 4. Mommsen, Add. ad CIL iii (Ephem. epigr., v, p. 44): 
[proc.] Augg. ad f(amil.) gladiat. (per) Asiam e(t adhae)rentes 
p(rovin)cias pro(c.) AUBE. ad xx tr(ans Pa)dum. 

54, 32. levy. Dio, Ixxvi, 

54, 35. licence. Digg. 3 xlviii I9, 31 (Modestinus libro iii de 
poenis). 

54, 39. emperor. Digg., ib. 

55, 2. unknown. Tac., A., xiii, 31. Idonot know whence Wilmanns, 
E. I., 2610, deduces the continued enforcement of this edict. 
It proves nothing as regards the games given by the governors, 
that imperial permission was needed for the municipal spec- 
tacles. 

55, 6. camp. Josephus, A. J., xix, 4, 3. 

55, 7. Otho. Tac., Hist., ii, 11. 

55, 10. millenary. ' Gordian. tert., C. 33. 

55, II. Gallienus. Gallien., c. 8. 

55, 11. triumph. Aurelian., c. 33. Read ' Aurelian’. 

55, 16. Severus. Jordan, Forma Urbis, tab. i, 4; xv, 102. 

55, 20. vizors. Bechi, Mus. Borb., v, tav. xi (1829) ; cf. Garrucci, 
Bull. Nap., N. S., i, p. 99 SS. ; 'Minervini, ib., 1859, pp. 116-120 
and p. 175. 

55, 26, hall. Goro von Agyagfalva, Wanderungen durch Pompeji, 


54 


- 
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p. 120 f.; Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji4, pp. 193-198. According 
to Nissen, Pompeji-Studien, p. 253 ff., the court with the 
portico was used for walking or for elections (? als Stimmplatz) ; 
according to Overbeck-Mau, p. 197, the audience in the 
great theatre sheltered there from sudden rain. 

55, 30. preserved. Bull. Nap., N.S., i, tav. vii, 13 and 14; better 
ib., 1859, tav. x ; cf. the April number of Bull. Ital., 1860 (no. 
182), which I have not been able to consult. 

55, 38. weapons. Appian, B. civ., i, 68; Vellei, ii, 30, 5; Flor., 
ii, 8 (iii, 20). 

55, 40. commit. Seneca, Epp., 70, 17; Symmach., Epp., 2, 46. 

55, 41. foiled. Tac., A., xv, 46; cf. Zosim., i, 66. 

56, 6. found. Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji*, p. 196. 

56, 12. food. Lips., Saturn., ii, c, xvi; Cyprian, Epp., 2: imple- 
tur in succum cibis fortioribus corpus, ut arvinae toris moles 
robusta pinguescat, ut saginatus in poenam carius pereat. 

56, 14. hordearii. Pliny, N. H., xviii, 72. Cf. Sueton., Cl. rhet., 


C. 2. 

56, 16. flesh. Galen, vi, 529. 

56, 18. spendthrift. Juv., 11, 20. 

56, 20. prescribed. Tac., Hist, ii, 88: singulis ibi militibus 
Vitellius paratos cibos ut gladiatoribus saginam dividebat. 

56, 21. return. Seneca, Epp., 37, 2. 

56, 22. preserved. Scribon. Larg., De comp. medic., 102, 203, 207, 
208, and Pliny, N. H., xxvi, 135. 

56, 24. diet. S. Preller, op. cit., p. 122. A bronze bust erected by 
the venatores at Corinth to their physician, CIG, 1106 = Kaibel, 
Epigr. graeca, 885. 

56, 25. esteemed. CIL, vi, 631. ; 

56, 29. guilds. Mommsen, De collegiis, pp. 102, 108; 78, 25. Cf. 
Mommsen, IRN, 4615 = CIL, x, 4856. 

56, 31. worshipped. Orelli, 2566 = CIL, vi, 631 sq. with Henzen's 
annotation. 

56, 33. union. Henzen, 7209 = CIL, xii, 1590. 

56, 33. elsewhere. Henzen, 7210 (collegium venator.  Polentin- 
orum. CIL, xi, 1, 862 = Orelli, 4063 (Mutina) colleg. hare- 
nariorum. Also the inscription at Puteoli, Mommsen, CIL, 
I, 1234: Mercurio retiarii (?) ... can(dum) miag(istri) 
curarunt, belongs perhaps to a college of gladiators. 

56, 35. Thracians. Borghesi, Bull. Nap., i, p. 95; CIL, vi, 10,197. 

56, 36. coarmio. Orelli, 2571 = CIL, x, 7297. 

56, 39. messmate. Garrucci, Bdl, 1865, p. 80: D. M. Priori 
retiario lud. mag. Juvenis murmillo lud. mag. con(v)ictori 
b. m. f.. 

56, 41. instructor. Doctor Thraecum, CIL, vi, 10.192. Henzen, 
6171 (Bergomum): Thr. Pinnesis s[pectatus] v[ictor] de Val. 
Valerian[i familia ?] nat. Raet. docet Faustus [doctor Thracum 
est ?) ; differently in Mommsen, CIL, v, 2, 5124. Doctor 
myrmillonum, CIL, vi, 10,174 sq.  Docto[ri] murm{ill]. 
(Concordia) CIL, v, 1, 1907. Doctor secutorum, Fabretti, 
234, 613. D. M. Aniceto prov. sp. Acl. Marcion. doctor et 
primus (primus palus. Garucci, op. cit.) b. m. ib., 614 = 
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Henzen, 6173 = CIL, 10,183. Doctor oplomachor., ib., 10,181. 
Magister Samnitium, Cic., De orat., iii, 23. Donat., Vil. 
Vergil, 7, 28: in Balistam, ludi (gladiatorii] magistrum— 
distichon fecit. Cf. Haupt, Hermes, 1,41 ff. ' Doctor’ only, 
CIL, iii, 10,198 sq. 

57, I. wooden. Henzen thinks he can recognize such a palus on 
a lamp: Expl. mus. Borgh., tav. vii, 1, and Bal, 1843, p. 93. 

57, 4. practice. Goro, op. cit., p. 122; cf. Lips., Sat., i, cxv. 

57, 10. riposte. Quintilian, v, 13, 54. 

57, 10. used. Sueton., Caes., c. 26; Petron., Sat., €. 45: Thraex 
qui et ipse ad dictata pugnavit, £.e. a gladiator trained in the 
school. Cf. Juv., 11, 8: dictata magistri. 

57, 12. public. eap Epp., 48, 113; Id., Praef. in Comm. Eze- 
chiel., 13: facile est dare dictata de populo et singulos ictus 
calumniari. 

57, I2. service. Tertullian, Ad martyr., c. 1. 

57, 15. thrusting. Valer. Max., ii, 3, 2. 

57, 16. Commodus. A left-handed fighter was called scaeva (whence 
Scaevola). Buecheler, Ind. Bonn. aestiv., 1877, p. 12, quotes 
from Ulpian (Digg., xxi, I, 12): sciendum est scaevam non 
esse morbosum vel vitiosum, praeterquam si imbecillitate 
dextrae validius sinistra utitur, sed hunc non scaevam sed man- 
cum esse, and admirably emends Seneca, Controv., praef., 
iii, 8 ss. ; quidam sic cum scaeva componi cupiunt quomodo 
ali timent (instead of 'aliti est’). Cf. Henzen, BdI, 1879, 
p. 46 ss. ; Orelli, 6174 = CIL, vi, 2, 10,180: liberatus mur- 
[millo] scaev[a] pugna iiii [quarta] (or rather ' pugna[rum] 
iiii', Meier, Glad. Rom., p. 48, 2). “Scaeva ' as a name for a 
gladiator: Victor, Caesares, c. 17 (Commodus). CIG, 2889: 
Opat Zxevás(— 'scaeva ). Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 529 Blixrwp 
Zkevâs. Cf. Heuzey, Mission archéol. en Macédoine (1876), p. 
283. In pictures one often sees the sword at the left side, m 
some cascs no doubt intentionally. Meier, Westdeutsche 
Ztschr. f. Gesch. und Kunst, i, 168. 

57, 20. revived. Cf. on this Appendix xxxix. 

57, 21. fellows. Cf. Appendix xxviii. 

57, 25. tiros. CIL, vi, 631. 

57, 27. fee. Sueton., loc. cit. 

57, 31. fight. Epictet., Diss., i, 29, 37. 

57, 33. profitless. Seneca, De provid., 4, 4. 

57, 34. equals. Id. ib., 3, 4. 

57, 36. contemptuous. Seneca, Dial, ii (Nec injuriam . .. 
etc.), c. 16, 2. 

57, 37. groan. Cic., Tusc., ii, 20, 46. 

57, 38. master. Id. ib., ii, 17, 4r. 

57, 40. die. Id. ib., and Seneca, Epp., 30, 8. 

58, 9. replied. Dio, li, 7. Herod supported Q. Didius, the legate 
of Augustus against these gladiators, Josephus, A. J., xv, 6, 
7; B. J., i, 20, 2. 

58, 9. Lucius. Appian, B. c., v, 30, 33; Sueton., Aug., c. 14. 

58, 10. Brutus. Vell, ii, 58, 2; Appian., ib., iii, 49. 

58, 13. soldiers. Tac., Hist., ii, 12, 23 sq., 34 Sq., 43. 
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58, 14. stood. Id. ib., iii, 57, 76 sq. 

58, 17. obedient. M. Anton., cc. 21 and 23. 

58, 19. Capua. Did. Julianus, c. 8. 

58, 28. giver. Quintilian, Decl., ix, 7 (instead of ' fortunae conscius 
aliquando fulgor’ read ' f. conspicuus etc.’). 

58, 35. Fadius. See vol. ii, p. 44. 

58, 41. broken. Seneca, Epp., 70, 20. The carriage must have 
had very high wheels, like those now used by the Roman car- 
rettieri. Góttling's repeatedly expressed notion (Adl, xiii, p. 
60) that the other suicide was Thumelicus is, deservedly, quite 
forgotten. 

59, 3. suppressed. Tac., A., xv, 46. 

59, 5. overcome. Zosim., i, 7r. 

59, 12. hands. Symmachus, Epp., ii, 46. 

59, 13. announced. Cf. Marquardt, StV, iii, 561. I only mention 
the quotations missing there. 

59, 18. begged. Cf. on the scriptores Henzen in Gerhard's Archdol. 
Zig., 1846, p. 295, and Coll. Inscr. lat., 5663, 6566, 6975-6977. 
Zangemeister, CIL, iv, p. 10. 

59, 22. For ' elsewhere’ read ‘at various spots’ (in Pompeii). 

59, 30. awning. Museo Borb., i, rel. dei scavi. Garrucci, Bull. 
Nap., 1853, p. 115. (TOTIVS ORBIS DESIDERIVM in an 
inscription quoted there is evidently also one of those adver- 
tisements). Mau, Scavi di Pompei, Sepolcri della via Nucerina 
(Mitth. d. Arch. Instituts, 1888, p. 120 ff.) gives two new adver- 
tisements of gladiatorial games, found on tombs by what appears 
to have been an abandoned road from Pompeii to Nuceria. P. 
144: Glad. par. xx Q. Monni | Rufi. pug. Noia (Nolae?) k. 
Mais vi| v Nonas Maias et | venatio erit (not later than the 
early part of the reign of Augustus). P. 145 (sulla parete in 
fondo alla cella del monumento n. 2) : Numini | Augusti | glad. 
par. xx et venatio Da (?) Pompei flaminis Augustalis | pugnab. 
Constant. Nucer. iii Pr. Non.| Nonis viii Eidus Maias | 
Nucerini officia mea certo index (?). From the form Eidus 
not later than Tiberius. 

$9, 37. exported. Hist. Aug., Claud., 5 (‘in indice ludiorum ' in- 
stead of ‘ludorum’, Ritschl, Tesserae, p. 641). Garrucci, 
Graffiti di Pompei, pl. x, p. 66, gives the picture of such a libel- 
lus. Apparently the list was written before the games and V 
and M were added afterwards ; otherwise the victor would 
always stand first. 

69, 6. arena. Even if the relief in Bull. Nap., iv, plate r, does not 
represent an amphitheatral pompa it at any rate (Jahn, Ber. 
d. Sachs. Ges., 1861, pp. 313-315) has much in common with it. 
According to Pliny, N. H., xxxv, 49 (where, after mentioning 
the decoration of ships and funcral piles, he procecds : iuvatque 
pugnaturos ad mortem aut certe caedem speciose vehi), there 
seem to have been processions of gladiators in carriages (on 
their way to the amphitheatre ?). 

60, 8. gauntlet. Seneca, Apocol., 9, 3 (inter novos auctoratos 
ferulis vapulare). 

60, 9. mentioned. Eusebius, M. E., v, I (ras dcetsdous rov pacrl- 
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yu» ras ékeioe elbiopévas) ; Tertull, Ad mart., c. 5; Passio SS. 
Felicit. et Perpet., c. 8, 33 (populus—flagellis eos vexari pro 
ordine venatorum postulavit), where Holstenius quotes other 
passages besides. 

60, 13. naturally. Dio, lvii, 13; cf. Lips., Exc. ad dd , lii, 37. 

60, 17. combats. Martial, viii, 80 ; cf. Lib. Spect., 

60, I8. blunted. M. Anton., c. II; Dio, Ixxi, 29. 

60, 22. flutes. Juv., 3, 35 (quondam cornicines et municipalis 
arenae Perpetui comites). CIG, 3675: ovxért yadxeAdrou 
$wviv cáNmveyyos dxovwy OVS’ dvlowy awha, kéAadov Maw» åveyeipw. 
CIL, x, 4915 (Venafrum): Tibicinis cantu modulans alterna 
vocando Martios ancentu stimulans gladiantes in arma vocavi ; 
cf. Mommsen's note. Music is also often depicted in the re- 
liefs representing gladiatorial games. Three gladiators’ trum- 
pets of the shape shown in Overbeck-Mau, Pompeiit, p. 182, 
3 ft. I1 in. in diameter, were found in a tavern at Pompeii, 
Bdl, 1885, p. 252. 

60, 37. habet. Donat., Ad Ter. Andr., i, 1, 56; Prudent, Psy- 
din +» 49 Sq., cf. Gronov., Obss., ii, 25; Turneb., Advers., xvii, 


60, ^ “custom. Plutarch, Lycurg., c. 19, 8: xal wepi row dOAnud Trew 
Tavra óva phi) kw Uo upTot áycvlfea0ac rods moras, év ols xeip oùx 
dvarelverat, Krause, Agonistik, p. 522, 4. 

60, 41. left. Cf. besides Schol. Pers., 5, 119; Sidon. Apoll., C., 23, 
129; Garrucci, Graffiti, p. xi, and the monument of Scaurus, 
Mus. Borb., xv, pl. 27 ss. Hence ‘ manum tollere ', Cic., Consol. 
ft7i* ad digitum pugnare ', Martial, Lib. spect., 29, 4 ; Quin- 
tilian, viii, 5, 20; cf. viii, 5, 12. Meier, p. 48, 1. 

61, r. thumbs. A relief (from Cavillargues, now in the museum 
of Nimes) shows the fight of a Samnite and a retiarius, and four 
spectators, amongst them a woman, with upturned thumbs. 
Bdl, 1853, p. 130. The inscription, pug]NANTES MISSI 
(equivalent to 'stantes missi', CIL, xii, 2747; cf. Orelli, 
2571 = CIL, x, 2, 7297 and 2581 = CIL, vi, 1, 10,194, where 
ST. MISS. is to be taken together) is not a cry of the public, 
but an explanatory note. ‘Stans missus’ is the gladiator 
dismissed unconquered after an undecided fight, next to vic- 
tory the most honourable issue; ‘missus’ is the vanquished 
gladiator dismissed by the grace of the master of the games or 
of the public. Meier, De gl. R., p. 49 sq. 

61, 6. willing. Seneca, De ira, i, 2, 5; Lactant., Inst. div., vi, 20. 
In the epitaph on the secutor Urbicus, CIL, v, 25,933; the exhor- 
tation ascribed to the deceased : te moneo ut quis quem vicerit 
occidat, apparently recommends to the victors not to wait 
for the decision of the public ; perhaps Urbicus was slain by an 
adversary whom he had previously defeated. 

61, 12. Augustus. Sueton. Aug., c. 15. The inscription of 
Minturnae, Mommsen, JRN, 4063 = CIL, x, 6012 (of the year 
249) shows that this prohibition was not in force everywhere 
and at all times. 

61, 13. edict. Sueton., Neyo, C. 4. 

61, 15. fight. ' Suppositicius ' (Martial, v, 24, 8; CIL, iv, 1179; 
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' gladiatorum) par(ia) xxx et cor[um] supp[ositicii] pujn[abunt] 
Pompeis ', cf. Pliny, Epp., viii, 14, 21; Lactant., Inst. div., 
vi, 20) is called by Petron., c. 45, fertiarius, as the third to the 
other two fighters. Meier, loc. cit., p. 50 sq. 

61, 17. ground. Martial, ii, 75, 5. 

61, 18. sand. Petron., c, 34: duo Aethiopes cum pusillis utribus, 
quales solent esse qui harenam in amphitheatro spargunt. 

61, 18. palms. Sueton., Calig., c. 33: cum palma victorum more 
discucurrit. Meier, loc. ctt., p. 46, 2. 

61, 32. shields. If the text in Cic., Ad Attic., vii, 14, 2: scutorum 
in ludo (J. Caesaris Capuano) IDO is right (Victorius supposed 
secutorum ; cf. against this Meier, /oc. cit., p. 19), scuta had by 
that time become a general designation for gladiators. 

61, 32. permeated. Quintil, ii, 11, I. A teacher of rhetoric was 
asked, Theodoreus an Apollodoreus esset ? Ego, inquit, par- 
mularius sum. 

61, 54. Caligula. Süetoi., Calig., c. 32 (sica), 54 (Threx) ; cf. 55 
(myrmillonum armaturas recidit). 

61, 34. Titus. Sueton., Tit., c. 8 (studium armaturae Threcum 
prae se ferens). 

61, 35. won. Martial, xiv, 213. 

61, 36. contempt. Id., ix, 68. 

61, 41. spoken. Sueton., Domit., c. 10. 

62, 9. identical. Pliny, Paneg., c. 33. 

62, 12. shields. M. Antonin., Comment., i, 5. 

62, I4. been. Fabretti, Inscr. antiq., p. 222, 592 = CIL, vi, 9719, 
l. 10: Crescens > (mulieris) ser(vus) natione Bessus olear(ius) 
de portic(u) Pallantian(a) Venetian(us) parmular(ius). Vix(i) 
bene jaceo secur(us). 

62, 21. backs. Cf. the slightly discrepant statements of Appian, 
Bell. civ., ii, 102 ; Dio, xliii, 23; Sueton., Caes., c. 39; Pliny, 
N. H., viii, 22. 

62, 23. performed. Dio, lv, 8. 

62, 24. realistic. Sueton., Claud., c. 21. 

62, 29. amphitheatre. Dio, lxi, 9. The 'consummatio gladia- 
torum ' of Pliny, loc. cit., probably means such a battle, cf. 
Josephus, A. J., xix, 7, 5 (Agrippa's spectacle at Berytos, where 
700 men fought on each side). 

62, 30. Circus. Dio, lxvii, 8. 

62, 36. games. Livy, xxxix, 22. 

62, 37. had. Val. Max., ii, 7, 13 sq. ; Livy, Epit., 51; id., xxvi, 2. 

63, 2. prisoners. Cf. vol. ii, pp. 43, 45 f. 

63, 4. bestiarius. Seneca, Epp., 87, 9; cf. Apulei, Metam., iv, 
72; Symmach., Epp., v, 59; Claudian, Cons. Mall., 293. 

63, 5. dishonour. Ulpian, lib. iv ad Edict. (Digg., iii, 1 § 6): et 
qui operas suas ut cum bestiis depugnaret locaverit (loses the 
right of accusation). 

63, 6. scars. Tertull., Ad marl., 5. 

63, 7. unpaid. Ulpian, loc. cit. È Tertull., Ad nat., i, 18. 

63, 9. families. Henzen, 6178 = - CIL, v, I, 2541 (Ateste: famil. 
venatoria, which, as Henzen thinks, refers rather to bestiarii 
than to hunters; cf. 7209 = CIL, xii, 1590: coll. venator. 
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63, 


63, 
64, 


64, 


64, 


Deensium qui ministerio arenario fungunt [Sueton., Nero, c. 
I2: confectores ferarum et varia harenae ministeria]). 

9. trained. Seneca, Epp., 70, 20, even mentions a ‘ludus 
bestiariorum '. 

II. founded. Baumgarten, Gesch. Spaniens, iii, 207, 222 f. 

I2. given. Preller, Reg. d. St. R., p. 121. 

I4. morning. Ibid., advertisement in Pompeii:  matutini 
erunt, CIL, iv, 1200. But in CIL, x, 7295 (Panhormi) 
apparently the venator (here missio) begins at noon. 

I6. daybreak. Sueton., Claud., c. 34. In Martial, viii, 67 the 
venationes at the Fioralia have not ended at the fifth hour. 
Also in Lucian, T'oxaris, c. 58 the beast-fights come first. Des- 
tiarii seems generally to be the name of the criminals destined 
for the beast-fight, so it is a sign of cruelty to like to see them 
(Sueton., Claud., c. 34), and they are worse fighters than the 
worst gladiators (Petron., c. 45). Venatores on the other hand 
are practised hunters, and probably not as a rule condemned 
criminals. 

18. games. Cf. Appendix xxx. 

18. sudden. G. Freytag, Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, 
i5, 344. Monach. Gall., Gesta Karoli, ii, 8 sq. (Pertz, Monum., 
ii, 752). Einhardi Annales, 801 (ib. i, 190): Ipsius anni 
mense Octobrio Isaac Judaeus de Africa cum elefanto regressus 
portum Veneris intravit et quia propter nives Alpes transire 
non potuit, Vercellis hiemavit. Cf. 817 (p. 197). 

I9. easy. I have taken these facts from Burckhardt, Cultur 
der Renaissance, pp. 288-290. On the zoological gardens and 
menageries at the Hague (fourteenth cent.), Amsterdam, Lübeck, 
Ghent (fifteenth cent.), those of the Grand Masters of the Teu- 
tonic Order at Marienburg and Stuhm, and the court menageries 
of Dresden and Vienna (from the middle of the sixteenth cent.) 
cf. Stricker, Zur Vorgeschichte der soologischen Garten, in Im 
neuen Reich, 1879, no. 41, p. 539 ff.; also the collection of 
Virchow and Holtzendorff, Heft 336. Further, Beilage sur 
Allgem. Zeitung, 15 Oct. 1882 (menageries of Henry I at Wood- 
stock, of the emperor Frederick II etc.). 

40. animal. Politian, Miscell, c. 3. Reumont, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, ii, 466 f. 


64, 41. Dily. Reisen des J. Schiltberger (1394-1427), edited by 


65, 
65, 


65, 
65, 


65, 


K. F. Neumann, p. 103. 

I. Cairo. F. Fabri, Evagator., iii, 30. 

3. France. Mongez, Mémoire sur les animaux promenés ou 
tués dans les cirques, Mém. de l'Institut, vol. x, p. 417 ss., and 
Oken, Allgem. Naturgesch., vii, 2, pp. 1321-1329. 

I2. transhipped. Brehm, Illustr. Thierleben, ii, 493. 

I5. event. gob. Münster, Cosmographei (Basel, 1578), p. MCCCL 
—without doubt the same animal, which Emanuel sent together 
with an elephant to Leo X in the year 1513. Burckhardt, op. 
cit., 290, 4. 

I8. better. Brehm, op. cit., ii, 756. S. Kiechel of Ulm saw a 
rhinoceros in Constantinople at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Bibliothek. d. litter. Ver. in Stuttgart, vol. Ixxxvi, p. 414 f. 
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65, 19. 1664. London Gazette, 1664 ; cf. Quarlerly Review, June 
1855. 

65, 23. Germany. Oken, op. cit., p. 1193. 

65, 34. milk. Dickens, Household Words, i (1850), p. 445 ss. (the 
hippopotamus). 

65, 39. exaggeration. Dio, xliii, 22. 

66, 9. delight. Aurel. Vict., Epit., 1, 25. 

66, 11. laid. Mommsen, RGDA?, p. 94. For ' 500’ read ' 3,500’. 

66, 14. sorts. Sueton., Titus, c. 7. Eutrop., vii, 21. 

66, 14. tame. Dio, lxvi, 25. 

66, 16. Dacian. Id., lxviii, 15. 

66, 18. Gardens. The zoological gardens in London contained on 
January 1, 1864, 567 quadrupeds, 1063 birds, roo reptiles (A us- 
land, 1866, p. 240). The animals of the amphitheatre were 
nearly all quadrupeds. 

66, 21. cooks. Galen, Ilepi ávaroj. éyxeipjc. vii, 10, ed. K., ii, 
619 ; cf. iv, p. 349. 

66, 21. drugs. Vol. i, p. 176 ff. 

60,25. cage. Pliny, N. H., xxxvi, 40. 

66, 30. individuals. The emperor Macrinus is said to have been a 
hunter in Africa, Macrin., c. 4 (see also vol. ii, p. 51 of this 
work). Firmic., De math., iv, 7, 3sq. (bestiarum venatores aut 
Marsos tales qui aspides venari consueverunt . . . . vel bes- 
tiarum | magistros). An dápxwvrmyyós? in Lebas-Waddington, 
1743a (Ilium). 

6, 31. merchants. Symmach., Epp., v, 22 (ursorum negotia- 
tores). 

66, 41. supported. Strabo, ii, 5, 34, p. 131 C. 

67, 6. pasturages. Anthol., ed. Jacobs, iv, 202. Epigr. adesp., 
398. The damage caused by a lion is estimated at 6000 francs 
a year; Brehm, Illustr. Thierleben, i, 209. 

67, 10. Sais. Pliny, N. H., xxviii, 12r. 

67, 11. Nubia. Ammian. Marc., xxii, 15, 24. Cf. also Cless (Nu- 
midia), SIRE, v, 736. 

67, 13. Nile. Themist., Or., x, p. 140a. 

67, 14. occur. Brehm, of. cit., ii, 768. 

67, 18. menageries. Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., i, 28, ed. K., p. 20; 
Ammian., xxiv, 5, 1; Liban., ed. R., i, 603, rg. 

67, 20. century. Ammian. xxxi, Io, 19; Julian, De Constantii 
imp. reb. gest. or., ii, ed. Spanheim, p. 53 B. 

67, 18. reinforced. Panegg., i, 10; xii, 22; Marcellin. Com., 
Chron., ad an. 496. 

67,22. lions. Ammian., xviii 7 4. 

67, 23. animals. Id., xxiii, 6, 5o. 

67, 26. panthers. Digg., xxxix, 4, 16, $ 7. Cf. Dirksen, Abhandl. 
d. Berl. Acad., 1834, p. 104. 

67, 28. exempted. Symmach., Epp., v, 60 and 62. 

67, 31. fell. Instit., ii, 1, § 12; cf. Schirmer, Kennen die Römer 
ein Jagdrecht des Grundeigenthümers ? in Ztschr. f. Rechtsgesch., 
xi, 311 f., and id., Noch einmal das Jagdrecht des römischen 
Grundeigenthümers, in Ztschr. der Savignystiftung, iii, Rom. 
Abth., pp. 23-33. 
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67, 34. imperial. Juv., 12, 106. 

67, 35. sovereignty. Aurelian, C. 5. 

67, 36. licence. Aelian, Nat. anim., 10, 1: avhp ris To/rwr (cle- 
phantorum) dypas oóxk repos, Sivayw dAaBav ex BaouMws roU 
‘Pwualwy máar, 'AXé£avópos Óvoua, kal oradels imi ri» Opar... 
K.T.À. 

67, 41. selling. Cod. Theod.,l. xv, Tit. xil. 1. When Symmachus, 
Epp., vii, 122, begs, ‘ut aliarum ferarum Libycarum mihi 
emptio sacra auctoritate praestetur ', perhaps he only means 
lions. 

68, 4. lions. Aurelian, c. 20. 

68, 4. procurator. Ti. Claudius Spectator procurator Laurento 
ad helephantos, Orelli, 2951. 

68, 12. devoted. Gordianus tert., c. 33. For arcoleontes (C) Sal- 

masius conjectured argoleontes, Scaliger agrioleontes ; I think 

archileontes is more likely. 

I4. staff. For ' procuratores a loricata ' (Henzen, 6342), which 

Borghesi (and De Rossi, BdI, 1877, p. 83) erroneously referred 

to this, cf. Hirschfeld, VG, pp. 3, 4. M. Aurelius Victor Augg. 

lib. adjutor ad feras, CIL, vi,2,10,208. Aurel. Sabinus Augg. 

lib. pp. (praepositus) herbariarum, 10,209. 

68, 16. criminals. Sueton., Calig., c. 27. 

68, 17. save. Aurelian, c. 33. A lion requires 8 pounds of good 
meat a day, Brehm, Illustr. Thierleben, i, 210. 

68, 19. served. Bunsen, Beschr. Roms, iii, 473. 

68, 21. cohorts. Orelli, 22 — CIL, vi, 130: custos vivari cohh. 
praett. et urbb. (241 A.D.) ; cf. Hübner, Monatsb. d. Berl. Acad., 
1858, p. 89. 

68, 21. vivarium. Procop., Bell. Goth., i, 22; cf. Jahn, Ann. d. I., 
x, 208; Becker, Topogr., 207. 

68, 25. park. Sueton., Nero, c. 3r. 

68, 30. leopards. Symmachus, Epp., iv, 12; vii, 59. 

68, 31. Africa. Vol. i, p. 113 f. 

68, 33. Republican. Marquardt, StV, iii?, 488, 5. 

69, 2. provided. Cic., Ad Fam., ii, 11, 2; viii, 9, 3. Cf. Plutarch, 
Cic., C. 36. 

69, 3. return-favour. Symmachus, Epp., ix, 125. 

69, 8. catch. Strabo, xv, 1, 42; Pliny, N. H., viii, 24; Arrian, 
Hist. Ind., c. 13. 

69, 9. boars. Claudian, Laud. Stilich., 3, 305; Stat., Silv., ii, 5, 28. 

69, 10. ostriches. Aelian, Hist, an., xiv, 7. 

69, 11. lion-pits. Claudian, ib. 3, 341. Pliny, ib., viii, 54; cf. 
Xenophon, De venat., c. 11. Cf. Appendix xxxi. 

69, 20. green. Claudian, tb., 3, 322. 

69, 22. mostly. The embarking of the elephants (at Hannibal's 
crossing of the Rhone) described (after Polybius, iii, 46; Livy, 
xxi, 28) by Sil. Ital., iii, 460; Aelian., Nat. an., x, 17. 

69, 23. delay. Pliny, Epp., vi, 34. 

69, 23. wreck. Symmachus, Epp., ix, 117. 

69, 24. safeguarding. Pliny, N. H., xxxvi, 40. 

69, 25. heavy. Claudian, /oc. cit. 

69, 28. succumb. Apulei., Metam., iv, 72. Symmachus, Epp., ii, 76. 
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69, 33. stay. Cod. Theod., xv, tit. xi, I, 2. 

70, 3. backs. Gallient, c. 8. 

70, 4. amphitheatrical. Mon. d. I., iii, pl. 38; cf. Henzen, Adl, 
1840, p. 20. 

70, 5. decorated. Also the metal plates which are hung about the 
beasts in the Borghesi mosaic are probably such bracteae. Hen- 
zen took them for devices to irritate them. 

70, 7. plate. Seneca, Epp., 41, 6. 

70, 8. Capitol. Juv., 10, 65; cf. Schol. 

70, 9. scarlet. Pliny, N. H., viii, 197. 

79, 12. people. Gordiani, c. 3. 

70, 13. tamed. Cf. vol. ii, p. 66 f. 

70, 16. docility. Plutarch, De solert. anim., c. 5, 5, p. 963 C. For 
the taming of beasts see Jahn, Columbar. d. Villa Pamifili, p. 
34 ff. 

70, 18. practised. Lumbroso, L'Egitto, p. 105 ; cf. Philo, De anima- 
libus, $ 23 sqq. 

70, I9. constellation. Manil, iv, 234 sqq.; v, 700; Firmic., 
Mathes., viii, 17. 

70 20. escorted. Dio, xxxix, 22; or to the Capitol according to 

» Suetonius, Caes., C. 37. 

70, 22. team. Cic., Philipp., 2, 24; Plutarch, Antony, c. 9; 
Pliny, N. H., viii, 55. 

70, 24. nobles. In the edict of the aediles, Digg., xxi, 1, 40—42, 
boars, wolves, bears, panthers, and lions are mentioned as in 
the possession of private persons; cf. Seneca, De iva, iii, 23; 
Juv., 7, 76; Plutarch, De cohib. ira, C. 14 sq., p. 462 F. ; Pau- 
san., viii, 17, 3 (white boars and bears) ; Epictetus, Diss., iv, 
I, 25; Dio, Ixxviii, 7; Elagab., cc. 21, 25, 28. 

70,25. rabble. Jahn, Archdol. Beitr., p. 435; O. Keller, Thiere 
d. klass. Alterthums in kulturgeschicht. Beziehung (1887), pp. 
3-5; Cic., Ad Att., vi, 1, 25 (cynocephalus in essedo) ; Luxor., 
De simiis canum dorso impositis, Anthol. Lat., ed. Meyer, 341 ; 
Philo, loc. cit., $ 23 sq. (with an interesting description of the 
tricks of a goat, cf. § 90). A monkcy in silk with bare back and 
buttocks as ' ludibrium mensis ', Claudian, In Eutrop., i, 303- 
307. 

70, 2» bes Martial, v, 31. 

70, 27. reared. Aelian, Nat. anim., vii, 4 

70, 28. water. Dio, lxvi, 25; Aelian, loc. cit., Pliny, viii, 181. 

70, 29. motionless. Pliny, ib., Keller, p. 55, 26 and 27. 

70, 30. stags. Martial, i, 104, 3sq. A tame stag adorned, Calpurn., 
Ecl., 6, 33 sqq. Tame stags are also mentioned in Instit., ii, 


I, 15. 

70, 30. yoked. Martial, ib. ; Luxor., Anthol, Lat., ed. Riese, 360, 
De pardis mansuetis, qui cum canibus venationem facicbant. 

70, 30. cranes. Pliny, N. H., x, 59. 

70, 31. fought. Dio, lxvi, 25. 

70, 32. death. Martial, iv, 35, 74. 

70, 36. anew. Id., i, 6, 14, 22, 48, 51, 104. 

70, 37. teachers. Id., i, 104; viii, 74; Seneca, Epp., 85, 41; 
Caylus, Rec. d'antiq., vi, pl. 1, 
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70, 38. cymbals. Aelian, Hist. Ind., c. 14, 5; cf. Martial, i, 104 ; 
Pliny, N. H., viii, 4 sq. ; Plutarch, De fort., c. 3; Aelian, Nat. 
an., ii, II. 

70, 40. rope. Pliny, ib.; Sueton., Galba, c. 6; described differ- 
ently in Dio, lxi, 17. 

70, 41. Latin. Aelian, H. a., ii, 11; Pliny, N. H., viii, 6; Philo, 
De animal., $ 24 sq 

71, 2. practising. Pliny. loc. cit. ; Plutarch, De solert. an., c. 12, 3. 

71, 5. turned. Cf. with the simple report of the eye-witness, Cicero 
(4d Fam., vii, 1), the narration in Pliny, N. H., viii, 21, and 
especially Dio, xxxix, 38. 

71, 8. elephant. Dio, lv, 27. 

71, 9. bull. Martial, Spect., 9, 17, 19, 22. Fight of bear and bull, 
Seneca, De ira, iii, 43, 2. Mus. Borb., xiv, pl. 48 (in the back- 
ground are rocks, probably after a decoration in the amphi- 
theatre). The same on a lamp, Bartoli, Luc. sep. i, É. 33. 

71, IO. driven. Sozomen, Hist. eccl., vii; 29. 

71, 11. pricked. Cf. the Borghesi ‘mosaic and Henzen's com- 
mentary. Taurocentae, IRN, 237 = CIL, x, 1074. 

71, 11. hot. Martial, Spect., 19; Ruinart, Acta mart., p. 171. 

71, II. straw. Cic., Pro C. Cornel. de maj. or. x. fr.: videlicet 
homines foeneos in medium ad temptandum periculum pro- 
P pog Gloss. Labb., pilae taurariae (cf. Salmas., Ad Hist. 
Aug., p. 154). Similar scenes seem to be represented on some 
diptychs from Gori ; cf. Henzen, Ann. d. I., xxv, 118; Martial, 
ii, 43, 6 

at me (toga velat) qu ae furias passa est et cornua tauri, 
noluerit dici quam pila prima suam. 

71, 12. tossed. Martial, Spect., 9, 19, 27. 

71, 13. ropes. Cf. the references to fights between bears and bulls 
above in the note to p. 71, 1. 9. 

71, 17. survived. Fernan Caballero, Ausgew. Werke, v, 177 n., and 
Appendix xxxi. 

71,22. war. Strabo, iv, 5, 2, p. 199; cf. Grat. Falisc., Cyneg., 174 
sqq.; Nemesian., Cyneg., 124 ut 

71, 25. cages. Symmachus, Epp., 

71, 27. been. Martial, xi, 69; cf. p liable of Cod. Bodl. 69 in 
Crusius, De aetate Babrii, in Leipz. Studien, ii, 2, p. 1883 f. 
Sartor arenarius magister ? CIL, viii, 7158 (Cirta). 

71, 29. bisons. Martial, Spect., 15, 27. 

71, 31. proficient. Herodian, i, 15. 

71, 32. blow. Pliny, N. H., viii, 34. 

71, 32. easily. Id. ib., viii, 54 

71, 36. heroes. Martial, Spect., 

71, 39. Eleusis. Artemidor., ÜRITORT: i, 8, p. r5. 

71, 39. Athens. CIA, iii, I, II4: Bashe? 'PouiaráNka. ywr ducros 
Zaparlwv ravpoxaddarns. 'Rhoematalces therefore probably gave 
a bull-baiting as archon in Athens (37/38 A.D.). An inscription 
of a venator near Küstendje, who, moddods é» craólos xArhtas 
Boas, at last fell a victim to a ae &ypos (ie. a bison, 
Keller, Thiere d. klass. Alterth., 54, 14). 

71, 39. Pergamus, Aristides, Or., xxv, AR Jebb, p. 324. 
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71, 39. Miletus. CIG, 2858 (Sonyia). 

71, 39. Smyrna. Ib., 3212 (ravpoxaüiy4a); cf. also Dio Chrys., 
Or., 66, p. 606 M. in f., and the rcliefs from Smyrna, representing 
the baiting of zebus, in Keller, op. ctt., p. 70. 

71, 39. Lesbos. Relief: before a zebu named Helix wearing a 
girth, lies an unarmed man, AdI, 1842, p. 148 sq., tav. d'agg.Q. 
The wild bull described by Philo, De animal., 8 51, he had 
probably seen in Alexandria. 

71, 37. bull-fights. Bottiger, Ki. Schr., vol. iii, p. 325 (Stierkdmpfe, 
ein Sieg des Alterthums über die Modernen). Cf. also Anthol. 
Pal., ed. Jacobs, ii, 192 (ix, 543) ; Heliodorus, Aethiop., x, 28 
ss. The subject is also treated at length in Waddington, Voy. 
en Aste min., p. 137, on the inscription at Caryanda, no. 499, 
according to which the giver of the spectacle (ravpagérns) did 
ToU épeOifouévou ratipov diéverwe the flesh, etc. He distinguishes 
Tavpoxaddviat (bull-baiting) and ravpouaxlac (fights between 
bulls), and thinks the latter were introduced into Asia Minor 
from Rome. 

71, 40. Caesar's. Pliny, N. H., viii, 182; Appian, B. C., ii, 102; 
Vellei., ii, 56. 

71, 41. irritated. Ovid, Metam., xii, 103. 

72,1. foot. Gallieni duo, c. 12. 

72, 3. horns. Sueton., Claud., c. 21; Dio, lxi, 9. Cf. also Bonner 
Jahrbb., lxxi, table 3, 1, with explanation by P. J. Meier. In 
Spain bull-fights are first recorded in theseventh century : King 
Sisebut (612-620) reproached Bishop Eusebius of Tarraco for 
his pi on for them ; see Dahn, Könige dey Germanen, v, 184 ; 
vi, 286. 

72, 5. lions. Sueton., ib. ; Dio, ib. 

72, 7. defenceless. Aurelian, c, 37: sane Mnestheus postea sur- 
rectus ad stipitem bestiis objectus est. Ruinart, Acta mart., 
P. 171: qui nudis corporibus stabant et commotis manibus 
eas (feras) in semet ipsos provocabant, id enim facere jubeban- 
tur. The Sammlung vóm. Denkmäler in Baiern, published by 
the Academy, 1808 (a magazine of pottery, probably near Pons 
Oeni) represents numerous potsherds, among them plates v and 
vii, venationes ; plate x, men bound naked to stakes, with bears ; 
plate viii, bulls and figures in hooded mantles, presumably 
magistri. On a lamp of about the second century is a man on 
a pulpitum, bound naked to a stake, and a lion leaping at him 
(quite baselessly connected by Bruzza with Androclus). Bull. 
crist., 1879, p. 21, plate iii, 1. Quint. Smyrn., vi, 532: edre 
aves méa Epxet hè Movres "Huari TQ, 57’ varres do\Nloows ávÜpdrrovs 
"ApyaMéws T. eld\éwos Kaxdy revxovres ENeOpov Onpaly ùrò xparepois’ ol 8 
Epxeos évrds éóvres Auas SapSdrrovor D ris epiw eyyds kyra. Here 
the dues are poe, attendants. 

72,9. were. Dio, lx, 13; lxxi, 29; Ammian., xxix, 3, 9: habebat 
(Valentinianus) duas ursas saevas hominum ambestrices, Micam 
auream et Innocentiam. 

72, 12. morrow. M. Antonin., Comment., x, 8. Josephus, B. J., 
vii, 8, 7: ol 5' dwd Onpiwy julBpwro wpós Seurépay aírois Tpophv 
quvres éguddxOncay, yédwra kal radidy rois wodewlos vapaexórres. 
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72, 14. body. Galen, De anatom. administr., iii, 5, ed. K., ii, p. 
385: Trav re yàp tri Oavdry karakpiüérrwr kal Onplas rapafinbérrew 
€0cácavro T0AXXol wodAdats Èv rots aouacw wep EBovAHOncay éxácrore 
dia rTaxévv. Cf. also Cels., Praef. lib. i (p. 10, ed. Targ.). The 
Empirics declare the vivisection of human beings to be useless: 
interdum enim gladiatorem in arena, vel militem in acie, vel 
viatorem a latronibus exceptum sic vulnerari, ut ejus interior 
aliqua pars aperiatur et in alio alia. Cf. Appendix ii. 

72, 24. devoured. Strabo, vi, 2, 6. 

72, 30. ranking. Hirschfeld, VG, 182—184. 

72, 33. substructures. According to Promis, Aosta, p. 169, in all 
three amphitheatres they belong to the time of the Antonines ; 
cf. Appendix xxxvi, and Rucca, Dell’ uso de’ sotterranei anfitea- 
trali (from the Mem. dell’ acad. Evcolan., vol. iv), Napoli, 1851 ; 
but Rucca goes much too far in his conception of the use of 
this basement, e.g. he thinks that with the exception of the 
essedarii and andabatae all the men and beasts came up through 
the trap-door. 

72, 34. level. Parker, Archaeology of Rome, part vii, 1876, pl. iii, 
cf. platesiv-viii, xvi, xvii and xxvii (the amphitheatre of Capua); 
the text is quite useless, with the exception of the reports on 
the excavations. 

72, 38. thousand. Rucca, Sull’ ipogeo dell’ anfiteatro Puteolano, p. 
II S. 

72, 40. space. Dio, lxix, 4. 

73, 5. together. Seneca, Epp., 88, 22. 

73, 10. killed. Dio, Ixxvi, 1; cf. the coin struck on this occasion, 
Eckhel, D. N., vii, 182. According to Dio, lxi, 1, such a ship 
had even served as the model for the one in which Agrippina 
was to meet her death; cf. Tac., A., xiv, 5 sq. 

73, 14. emerged. Calpurn., Eclog., 7, 69 sqq.; cf. Haupt, Ind. 
lect. Berolin., 1854, 2, p. 31. On theatrical decorations and 
machinery in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries see Baudril- 
lart, Hist. du luxe, iii, 486 ss. 

73, 21. unhappy. Plutarch, De sera num. vind., c. 9. The Passio 
SS. Felicitatis et Perpetuae, c. 18, shows that the victims of the 
arena were splendidly dressed; the Christian men on this 
occasion had to appear in the costumes of priests of Saturn (in 
scarlet and purple mantles, Tertull., De testim. animae, c. 2; 
De pall., c. 40), the Christian women as priestesses of Ceres. 

73, 25. torn. Tac., A., xv, 44 with Nipperdey's note. 

73, 27. tunic. Tertullian, Ad mart., c. 5; Ad nationes, i, 18. 

73, 31. Hercules. Id., Apol., c. 15. 

73, 32. thief. Anthol. Pal., ed. Jacobs, ii, 374. 

73, 33. coals. Martial, viii, 30; x, 25. These executions also 
took place early in the morning ; so also in Alexandria, Philo, 
In Flacc., p. 529 M. 

73, 39. arson. Martial, Spect., 7. 

74, 3. bear. Id. ib., 21, 21b. 

74, 5. Europa. Aelian evidently alludes to such a representation, 
Nat. anim., vii, 4, where he says that bulls were trained to carry 
women, 
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74, 5. Pasiphae. Sueton., Nero, c. 12: inter pyrrhicharum argu- 
menta taurus Pasiphaen ligneo juvencae simulacro abditam 
iniit, ut multi spectantium crediderunt. The same spectacle 
in Martial, Spect., $. 

74, 6. Cupids. Juv., 4, 122. 

74, 7. Daedalus. Martial, Spect., 8. 

74, 7. Hercules. Martial, Spect., 16 sq. 

74, 10. stars. Id. ib., 25-26. 

74, 12. NAUMACHIAE. On the naumachiae see Richter, Topographie 
von Rom, pp. 879, 881. The word is already found in Lucil, 
(Fragment. satt., ed. Gerlach, 14, 4): 


naumachiam licet haec inquam alveolumque putare et 
calces: delectes te, hilo non rectiu' vivas. 


74, 19. land-fights. Dio, lxi, 9. The amphitheatre was built in 
the year 57, Tac., A., xiii, 31; perhaps it was opened with this 
spectacle. Cf. the annotation of Reimarus. 

74, 21. feast. So Dio, Ixii, 15. Tac., A., xv, 37 only writes of the 
notorious festival arranged by Tigellinus, which took place on 
the stagnum Agrippae, without mentioning the naumachia and 
other shows. Perhaps Dio has combined the account of the 
latter with that of the festival of Tigellinus. 

74, 23. could. Rucca, Dell’ uso de’ sotterranei anfiteatrali (Napoli, 
1851), p. 15; to the Colosseum belonged ‘ delle vaste conserve 
ne’ muri addossati al monte Celio, in parte ancora esistenti ’, 
and, as Fea thinks (Osservazioni sull' arena e sul podio etc. con- 
futate da Fea, p. 2) the arena was provided with water from the 
Sette sale also. Cf. Parker, Archaeology of Rome, p. vii, 1876, 
pls. x and xv. The aqueduct of the amphitheatre at Capua 
also still exists. | 

74, 26. Corinthians. Dio, Ixvi, 26. 

74, 26. battle. Sueton., Domitian, c. 4. 

74, 30. lake. Sueton., Caes., c. 39. 

74, 33. oarsmen. Appian, Bell. civ., ii, 102. 

74, 33. filled. Dio, xlv, 17. 

74, 36. due. Becker, Topogy., 657 n., 1416, and Preller, Die Regio- 
nen d. St. R, p. 206 n. Over this basin led a pons naumachiarius, 
which was burnt and reconstructed in the time of Tiberius. 
Pliny, N. H., xvi, 190 and 206. Dio (xl, 10) could still see traces 
of this naumachia. 

74, 41. Persians. RGDA*, c. 23, ed. Mommsen, p. 94. I follow 
Hirschfeld's restoration of these texts (Wiener Studien, 1881, 

. 257 f. 1), viz. in utrisque classibus instead of q[utbus in) classi- 
s, and év éxarépy orédw for èv [rovro ro] orddy. 

75, 4. Garigliano. Tac., A., xii, 56 with Nipperdey's note. 

75, 6. warriors. Sueton., Claud., c. 21, mentions twelve triremes 
on either side; Dio, lxvi, 39, fifty. 

75, 8. signal. Sueton., ib. ; cf. Aetna, ed. Munro, 293 ss., as to 
which Sauppe, in Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1874, p. 493 proposes 
moveri for ‘movere’ in 1. 297. 

75, 29. banquet-room. Becker, Topogr., n. 1418; Dio, lxi, 20; 
Tac., A., xiv, I5. 

R.L.M. MM 
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75, 30. spectacles. Dio, lxvi, 25; Sueton., Ti., c. 7. 
75, 37. Fucinus. Martial, Lib. spect., 28, cf. 24-26. 
75, 38. new.  Preller, Regionen d. St. R., p. 207. 


75:4 


o. real. Sueton., Domit., c. 4; Martial, i, 5 


76, 2. died. Sueton., /. c. ; Dio, lxvii, 8. Cf. vol. ii, btm. of p. 8. 
76, 3. naumachy. Becker, op. cit. ; Aurel. Vict., Caes., 28. 

76, 4. Domitian. Preller, op. cit. 

76, 7. naumachiae. Gregorovius, Gesch. d. St. Rom, iii, 29; 3. 
76, 16. children. Epictet., Manuale, 29, 3. 

46, 18. sbirri. Cf. Huber, Skizzen aus Spanien, i, 217 f.; K. P. 


Moritz, Reisen eines Deutschen in Italien (1786-1788), vol. ii, 
p. 203. 


76, 18. passionately. Dial. de orat., c. 29. 
76, 21. dispute. Horace, Epp., i, 18, 19. 
76,25. was. Id., Sat., ii, 6, 44. 

76, 26. avoided.  Epictet., Manuale, 33, 2. 
76, 31. smitten. Ovid, A. a., i, 164 sqq. 
76, 37. out-rivalled. Martial, v, 65. 

76, 40. laugh. Stat., Silv., i, 6, 51 sqq. 
77, 4. eye. Cic., Tusc., ii, 20, 46. 

77,6. gave. Pliny, Epp., vi, 34. 

77, 11. aroused. Id., Paneg., c. 33. 

77, 13. Europe. Gibbon, History etc., xxx (Basil, 1787, vol. v, p. 


171). Hist. Aug. Maxim. et Balbin., c. 8: alii hoc litteris 
tradunt (quod verisimilius credo) ituros ad bellum Romanos 
debuisse pugnas videre at vulnera et ferrum, et nudas inter 
se cohortes, ne dimicantes in bello armatos hostes timerent 
aut vulnera et sanguinem perhorrescerent. 


77,17. spear. Cic, Ad Fam., vii, I, 3. 
77, 19. inconclusive. Varro, Sat. Menipp., fr. 24; Petron.?, ed. 


Buecheler, p. 165. 


77, 21. wearisome. M. Antoninus, Comment., vi, 46. 

77, 24. Cheap. Tac., A., i, 76. 

77, 26. school. Cf. vol. ii, p. 59. 

77, 29. Socrates. Symmachus, Epp., ii, 46. 

77, 30. extant. In the declamations which treat of gladiators, 


there are no allusions to the inhumanity of these spectacles. 
The words of Varro, in Non., s. lusus vel lusio: ab hujusmodi 
lusionibus radices crudelitas agere solet, might perhaps be 
referred to gladiatorial games, although, as is well known, 
authors of the best period only call them munera, never ludi. 
Pliny, N. H., xxxvi, 203: M. Varro... inquit. . . inde 
enim cinis lixius potus medetur, licet videre gladiatores, cum 
deluserunt, hac iuvari potione. In the inscription at Corduba, 
Huebner, Ephem. epigr., iii, p. 37: edito ob honorem, flamina- 
tus munere gladiatorio et duabus lusionibus, the lusiones are 
certainly not amphitheatral games. Cf. Garrucci, Sull’ epoca 
e sui frammenti dell’ iscrizione dell’ anfiteatro Puteolano, Napoli, 
1851, pp. 5-8, and Ritschl, Die‘ Tesserae gladiatoriae’, p. 61, n. 
I. Munus, ' the obligation, or due performance ' (Mommsen, 
Róm. Forschungen, i, 345) can originally only have been the 
'ofücium mortuorum honori debitum ' (Tertullian, Sp., 12). 
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Munificus is also mainly used in this sense. Poetic transfer- 
ence: circi munus, Ovid, Fasti, v, 190. Ritschl, op. cit., p. 62 f. 

77, 33. grief. Seneca, Cons. ad Helv. matr., c. 17; cf. Jonas, De 
ord. libror. L. Ann. Senecae, p. 30. 

77, 34. writings. Epp., 7,2. He speaks with indignation also in 
Epp., 90, 45. Of the work De íranq. animi (c. 2, 13: juvat 
jam et humano sanguine frui) cf. Jonas, op. cit., p. 41 sqq. 

78, 36. greatness. In the year 58, when there was as yet no am- 
phitheatre, German ambassadors were brought into Pompey's 
theatre, ‘quo magnitudinem populi viserent ', Tac., A., xiii, 


54- 

78, 37. contemporaries. Martial, Spect., 1 

79, 2. robes. Not only the magistrates in office, but all who had 
held curule offices wore the praetexta at popular festivals ; 
Mommsen, StR, i*, 437, I 

79, 6. gaze. Suetonius, Calig., C. 35: edente se munus (Ptole- 
maeum) ingressum spectacula convertisse hominum oculos 
fulgore purpureae abollae animadvertit. 

79, 9. foreign. Josephus, A. J., xiv, 10, 6. A rescript of Julius 
Caesar contains the words: dldoc@al re ‘Tpxavp xal wal Tots 
avrov kal $peafevrats rois Ux’ avToU TeudÜeiau & Te Tvyup povod xwv 
xal Onpluw ka0cjou£vovs peta Tw» avykXgrucv Oewpety. 

79, 11. people. Sueton., Aug., c. 43: quodam autem muneris 
die Parthorum obsides tunc primum missos per mediam are- 
nam in spectaculum induxit superque se subsellio secundo col- 
locavit. Dio, lxviii, 15: (Trajanus) rovs . . . mpeoBevrds roUs 
wapa Trav BaciNéwr ádukvovuévovs év rq BovNevrixg 0cácaa0a« érole. 

79, 14. togas. Sueton., Aug., c. 58: patris patriae cognomen 

. detulerunt ei . . . plebs . . . . ineunti Romae spec- 
tacula frequens et laureata. Dio, Ixxii, 21 mentions the crown- 
ing of the senators with laurel. This was no doubt the regular 
practice, at least at great festivals. 

79, 18. proletariat. Calpurn., Eclog., 7, 26 and 79. Cf. Marquardt, 
StV, iiit, 557, 7. 

79, 21. artistic. Calpurn., op. cit., 7, 47. 

79, 24. interior. Lucret., iv, 75 sqq. 

79,25. sky. Pliny, N. H., xix, 25; cf. Appendix xxxiv. 

79, 27. cooled. Cf. Marquardt, op. cit., 558, 4. 

79, 34. typical. Augustine, Confess., vi, 8. 

80, 12. accommodated. Stephan, Das Verkehrsleben der Alten, in 
Raumer's Hist. Taschenbuch, v, 9, p. 22 n. 

80, 16. Mérimée. P. Mérimée, Lettres sur l'Espagne, 1830 (Mo- 
saique, Bruxelles, 1833, p. 302). 

80, 20. Maximilian. Maximilian, afterwards emperor of Mexico, 
(Aus meinem Leben, ii, 67) expresses a certain measure of en- 
thusiam for bull-fights. Cf. the expressions of disgust in 
Brehm, Illustr. Thierleben, ii, 676—683. 

80, 23. weaning. On the gradual cessation of the amphitheatral 
spectacles see P. E. Mucller, De gen. aev. Theodos., ii, p. 80 sqq. ; 
or for a better and more complete account, Wallon, Hist. de 
l'ésclavage, iii, 421 ss. 

80, 29, bury. Jerome Vita Hilar., c. 3. De Rossi, Bull, crist., v, 
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p. 77 ss., thinks that on a bucket found in Tunis with the Chris- 
tian inscription dvrAjsare 560p per’ evppoatyns he recog- 
nizes a victorious gladiator (thrax or retiarius), whom he con- 
siders a symbol of the victorious Christian soul. Apart from 
the extreme improbability of such a symbol, I have no doubt 
that the figure represents a charioteer. 

80, 31. orders. Cod. Theodos., xv, 12, 1. (with Gothofredus' com- 
mentary). 

80, 33. prohibition. Mommsen in Ber. d. Sáchs. Ges., 1850, p. 213. 

80, 37. Volsinii. Henzen, 5580. 

8o, 39. horrible, Firmic. Matern., De math., iii, 5, 8; vii, 22. 

80, 40. forbade. Cod. Theodos., ix, 40, 8. 

81,2. amusement. Prudent, I» Symmach., ii, 1122 sqq. Cf. 
Obbarius, Proleg., xi, 39. 

81, 7. populace. Theodoret, Hist. eccl., v, 26. Cf. Appendix xxxv. 
81, 8. abolished. Usener, Aufhebung der Gladiatorenschulen, in N. 
Rh. Mus., 1882, p. 479 f. ; Marquardt, StV, iii*, 565, 2. 

81, 10. existent. Augustine, C. D., iii, 14, 2: pugnant etiam 
gladiatores . . . . .. et tamen si in arenam procederent in 
se pugnaturi gladiatores, quorum alter filius alter pater esset, 
tale specteculum quis ferret ? quis non auferret? But in 
iv, I4, 22 he only names aurigae, venatores, histriones. 

81, 16. callousness. Mueller, of. cit., p. 87; Wallon, p. 427. 

8r, 20. valleys. Salvian., De gubern. Det, vi (172), ed. Rittershus. 

81, 24. Sundays. Cod. Just., iii, 10, 11 (ro, 9). 

81, 27. instituted. Gregorovius, Gesch. d. St. Rom, i*, 290, 1. 

81, 37. solemnly. Just., Nov., cv, c. I. 

81, 39. clerics. Cod. Just., i, 4, 34. Cf. also Anthol. Pal., ix, 581 
(ed. Jacobs, ii, 207): els 7d uovnuépior. Fyouw kurqyéctop, ér 9 
dywrlfovra: Avdpes mpós O7jpas. 

82, 5. bloody. Cassiodorus, Var. epp., v, 42. Some of the arrange-. 
ments mentioned there perhaps Rev. archéol., vii, pl. 153 (Méri- 
mée, Plaque de marbre gravée du musée de Narbonne). Cí., 
besides the diptychs in Gori, T Aes. dipt., a new one of this kind 
in Mon. ined. dell’ Inst., v, pl. 51, with explanation by Henzen, 
AdI, xxv, pp. 115-118. Henzen thinks he can recognize here 
a figure intended to deceive the beasts; cf. also the epigram 
in Anthol. Pal., iv, 538 (ed. Jacobs, ii, 190) : els rò ded xórrov 
karepxóuevo» Onpiodyov and the  contorniates in Sabatier, 
Descr. gén. d. méd. cont., pl. viii, 11; ix, 4 and 6. 

82, 11. officials. Lex col. Genetivae. Ephem. epigr., iii, p. 93 s. and 
p. 102 ; on the time of the composition ii, 119 s., lii, 97. CIL, 
ix, 2350 (Allifac): duumviratu suo acceptis a re p. xiii m.n. 
venationes plenas et gladiatorum paria xxi dedit. 

82, 16. communal. Curator muncris publici, CIL, xiv, 2972, 
3011, 3014 (curat. mun. pub. glad. ter.), all at Praeneste. 

82, 16. bequeathed. Curator muneris gladiatorii Villiani ad Deam 
Aug. Voc., CIL, xii, 1529. 

82, 19. Emperor. Mommsen, SIR, ii’, 887, 8. 

82, 32. three. Cic., Ad Attic., ii, 8, 2 (Antium); IRN, 6036 = 
CIL, ix, 3437 (Peltuinum) ; Petron., c. 45. 

82, 32. four. IRN, 4063 = CIL, x, 6012 (Minturnae); IRN, 
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2518 = CIL, x, 1785 (Puteoli) ; Garrucci, Graff. di Pompei, pl. 
x, p. 66: munus P. Sornii v, iv, ili prid. Id. 

82, 32. lasted. The five days' spectacles at Praeneste, CIL, xiv, 
3015, and Cic., Ad Attic., xii, 2. (708), and those of six days at 
Forum Clodii, CIL, xi, I, 3303 are ludi, not munera. Dessau 
(CIL, xiv, p. 290b, and Mutt. d. Archáol. Instit., ii, 1887, p. 
194) confuses them. 

82, 35. panthers. IRN, 4768 = CIL, ix, 2350 (Allifae) ; 4877 = 
CIL, ix, 2237 (Telesia) ; IRN, 112 = CIL, x, 539 (Salernum) ; 
Pliny, Epp., vi, 34 (Verona). 

82, 35. ostriches. IRN, 2569 = CIL, x, 3704 (Cumae) ; 5789 = 
CIL, ix, 4208 (Amiternum). 

82, 37. had. Pliny, N. H., xxxiii, 49. 

82, 39. four. CIL,, x, 3704 (Cumae) ; IRN, 5789 = CIL, ix, 4208 
(Amiternum). 

82, 40. ten. CIL, xiv, 3015 (Praeneste). 

82, 40. twenty. CIL, ix, 2350 (Allifae: gladiatorum paria xxi); 
xiv, 3663 (Tibur 184 A.D.) ; Murat., 617, 5 (Auximum). 

82, 40. thirty. Orelli, 2545, cf. n. on 83, 17-19 below ; CIL, ix, 
2350. 

83,2. colleagues. IRN, 2378 = CIL, x, 1074d. 

83, 8. contractor. CIL, iv, 1177 sqq.; cf. Kiessling, N. Jahrbb. 
f. Philol., 1872, p. '68. 

83, 10. pending. Petron., c. 45. 

83, I2. extorted. Sueton., Tiber., c. 37. 

83, 14^ tavern-keeper. Martial, iii, 59, cf. 1b., 16, 99. CIL, xi, 1, 
862 (Mutina): D. m. Q. Alfidio Q. 1. Hylae vi. vir. Foro Sem- 
proni colleg. harenariorum Romae negotianti lanario Alfidia 
Severa patri pientissimo. 

83, 21. venatio. Orelli, 2545. According to Henzen the inscription 
belongs to Ferrara, but the place is not mentioned before 
Paulus Diaconus (Ferraria). 

83, 26. plays. CIL, ix, 2350. 

85, 31. glory. IRN, 4040 = CIL, x, 4760 (Suessa): munus . . .. 
secundum dignitatem coloniae. Cf. CI L, ix, 4208. 

83, 38. ‘know’. CIL, x, 6012. 

83, 40. criminals. CIL, ix, 3437. 

84, 14. pairs. CIL, ii, 1305. 

84, 29. pay. Livy, xli, 20. 

84, 37. jealousy. Cf. Appendix xxxvi. 

84, 39. Rhodes. Dio, Or., xxxi, 1, I. 

84, 41. hamper. Plutarch, Praec. ger. rep., C. 30, 4: rà» duNoruaudv 
Saaz Td hovexdy kal npes f) T. Bwpordxov xal dxdr\acrov épcÜlfovat 
kal rpépover, pára pew étéAavre Tijs wédews, el dé ui), deivye xal dea- 
LÁ Xov Tots rodAois alroupévos Tà rouaUra Oeduara. 

85, 3. despair. Id. ib., cc. 5, 14, and 29,1; De cupid. divitiar., C. 5. 

85, 9. gladiators. Dio Chrys., Or., Ixvi, p. 606 M. in f. 

85, 9. Hadrian. Hadrian., c. 19. 

85, 12. Plutarch. Cf. also Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi, c. 17, 
6. In De sollert. anim., c. 1, 4, hunting is praised: őri rod 
wepuxdros dv nu À penadnxéros xalpew udxacs árüpov wpds dÀNÀNovs 
da otdijpou TÒ woNd Seipo rpéyaca, xadapay wapéxes Oday, 
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85, 13. Lucian. Lucian, Amachars., c. 37. 

85, 15. depriving. Plutarch, loc. cit. 

85, 19. precious. Pseudo-Plutarch, De esu carn., ii, 2, 3. 

85,21. pity. Favorinus composed an oration isxép rev uorouáywr 
(Philostrat., Vitt. soph., 491, 6, ed. Kayser), probably to dis- 
play his art by defending what was universally condemned, for 
Philostratus mentions in the same context orations éwi rq 
Ajpp and brép rà» Badavelwy. Favorinus liked these 'in- 
fames materias ', Gell., N. A., xvii, 12. Only Libanius speaks 
of gladiators with a certain admiration, perbaps out of opposi- 
tion to the Christian zealots (De vita sua, c. 3). 

85, 22. abstain. Julian, Fragm. epist., p. 304 D. 

85, 26. Palestine. Schürer, Neutest. Zeitgesch., p. 387: ‘It is 
not permitted to sell to the heathen bears, lions, or anything 
else whereby the people could be harmed. It is not allowed to 
help them in building a basilica, a stadion or a scaffold '. From 
a treatise on idolatry and heathenism in the fourth Seder oí 
the Mishna (edited at the end of the second century A.D.). 

85, 37. permission. Evidence for this statement, as for all the rest, 
in the list of amphitheatres in Appendix xxxvi. 

85, 39. demolition. Cf. the description of the amphitheatre of 
Sutri in Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, vol. i, p. 159 ff. 

86, 10. craft. The Colosseum was reputed to be the seat of demons ; 
Gregorovius, G. d. St. Rom, viii, 388, r. See Benvenuto 
Cellini's story of the sorcery of which he was a witness in the 
Colosseum, book 2, chapter 1 (Goethe, 28, 138). The Alig. Zettg. 
of 10o December, 1864, relates the following : ' In the Coliseum 
a crowd of curious people now assembles every day to watch 
the excavations of a certain Testa, who is convinced, on the 
authority of an old parchment, that at a particular spot he will 
find an enormous treasure, which is catalogued in the manu- 
script '. 

86, 18. interrupted. Stancovich, Anfiteatro di Pola, p. to. 

86, 24. For ‘tradition’ read ‘speculation’. 

86, 25. Gallienus. Fr. Michel, De la popularité du roman des Quatre 
fis Aymon et de ses causes (Actes de l'ac. de Bordeaux, 1st half- 
year 1842, p. 58 s.) only known to me from the Mém. de la société 
des antiquaires de l'ouest, 1843, p. 162. 

86, 28. Nimes. Clérisseau, Antiquités de la France, p. 88 ss. ; Mil- 
lin, Voyage dans le midi de la France, iv, p. 220 ss. ; Pelet, 
Description de l'amphithéâtre de Nimes (1853), p. 137 ss. 

87, 6. still. Revue archéol., vii, p. 194. 

87, 8. clearing. Estrangin, Etudes sur Arles. 

87, 22. excavated. Texier, Mém. sur la ville et le port de Fréjus. 
Mém. prés. p. div. sav. à l'acad. des inscr., 2nd series, vol. ii 
(1849), p. 235 sq. 

88, 16. held. Cf. Journal du voyage de Montaigne en Italie, 1580/ 
I581, i, 152 s. 

88, 22. courage. Maffei, Verona illustrata, P. N. degli anfiteatri, 
vol. v, pp. 135-148 (ed. 2da, Milano, 1826). 

88, 25. place. Mém. de Mme. de Rémusat, ii, 150. 

88, 27. circle. Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte, iii, 271. 
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88, 34. fall. Beda Venerab., Collect., cap. 3, de bell. On the deri- 
vation of the name Colosseum cf. Appendix xxxvi. The restora- 
tions mentioned in CIL, vi, 1796, c. h. 1-16 were according to 
Lanciani, BdI, 1881, p. 6, effected under Theodosius, Placidus 
and Valentinian III by the prefect Flavius Paulus. As early 
as Theoderic’s time part of the building was used as a dwelling. 
Cassiodorus, Var., iv, 42. Cf. vol. ii, p. 32 f. of this work. 

88, 36. devastated. Marangoni, Delle memorie sacre e profane 
dell'anfiteatro Flavio (1746), p. 46. 

88, 40. divisions. Id. ib., pp. 49-53. 

89, 11. Laterano. Jd. ib. pp. 53-55. Cf. the mention of the 
Colosseum in Fazio degli Uberti (Dittamondo, written between 
1355 and 1367); Jordan, Topogr. d. St. Rom, ii, 391. 

89, 17. united. Marangoni, p. 55 s. 

89, 23. mentioned. Gregorovius, G. d. St. Rom, vii, 614 ff. 

89, 24. Pius. Marangoni, pp. 58—60. 

89, 28. ashes. Id., p. 47 (Sallengre, Nov. thes. antiq. Roman., i, 
p. 502). 

89, 31. Farnese. Id., p. 46. 

89, 32. workmen's. Id., p. 60 s. 

89, 34. given. Id., pp. 64 and 72. 

89, 37. bricked. Zd., p. 64. 

89, 38. grass. Id., E 73. 

89, 41. provision. Id., p. 67 ss. 

90, 3. original. For the latest restorations see Canina, AdI, 1852, 
p. 258 ss. 

go, 16. Theatre. I refer in general to my essay in Marquardt StV, 
iii*, 529 ff., and I only give authorities here for statements and 
sentences which are lacking there, or occur in a different con- 
nexion. 

90, 19. frequent. Cf. vol. ii, p. 12. 

go, I9. least. lbid. 

go, 22. performed. Seneca, Clem., i, 6, 1: cogitate in hac civi- 
tate... . in qua tribus eodem tempore theatris viae postu- 
lantur. 

91, I. Pentheus. Juv., 6, 71. 

QI, 25. wearied. Choric., ‘Txép rô» dy  Acorícov rÓ» Blow eikovifórvrwr, 
ed. Graux in Rev. de philol., N. S., i (1877), p. 238, Cc. 14, 
7; cf. p. 225, c. 8, 4 (mimes at the Brumalia in the emperor's 
presence) ; p. 227, c.8, 22: $aílrera« rolrvr aùrh (h Bacwrela) uáMXcra 
pinos xpwnern. ! : , 

9I, 33. famishing. Grysar, Sitzungsb. d. Wiener Acad., xii, p. 251. 
Tertullian, Apol.,15. A mimus Actaeon is alluded to by Varro, 
Sat. Menipp., 513, Petron. ed. Buecheler’, p. 216: Quod si 
Actaeon occupasset et ipse prius canes suos comedisset et non 
nugas saltatoribus in theatro fieret. 

QI, 35. disguise. Cf. vol. i, p. 256. 

9I, 37. was. Sueton., Calig., c. 57; Juv., 8, 185. 

92, I. astonishment. Plutarch, De sollert. anim., c. 19, 9. 

92, 2. often. Cic., Rabir., c. 12; Prudent., In Laur. martyr., p. 
144. For 'demagogy ' read ' roguery '. 

92, 6, charms. Juv., 6, 45; 1, 35; 8, 185. 
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92, 8. enriched. Cic., Phil., 2, 27. 

92, 10. pursuers. Seneca, Epp., 114. Haupt, Hermes, vii, 182, 
reads milites fugitivi for divites, needlessly in my opinion. 

92, II. Abuse. Philo, Ad Gai., p. 598 M.: xaraxAevajóuerot xal 
Kepropovpevos mpós rv üvruráAor ws èv Ócarpuots uiuos. 

92, I2. boobies. Cf. the list of actors in the dedication plays, which 
according to two Roman inscriptions (of 212 and presumably 
of a somewhat earlier date) were arranged by soldiers of the 
corps of vigiles and of the fleet of Misenum ; Mommsen, Hermes, 
v, 303 fl. ; CIL, vi, 1063. 

92, 13. expression. Gell, N. A., xvi, 7. 

92, I4. coarse. Philo, op. cit., p. 552. ĝ éxl plus aloxpos xai 
okwpuárwuv ph Uropediovra  ceuvórepoy, ĠAAà pecpaxiwdéore por 
ka-yxá (orra. 

92, 16. flute. Grysar, op. cit., p. 264 ff. 

92, 18. action. Quintilian, iv, 2, 53; Plutarch, Qu. conv., vii, 8, 
4. Also the mime mentioned in De soll. an., C. 19, 9, was soie 
Exwv Spayarixhy kal woXvrpóswros. Troops of mimes contained 
also actores quartarum : CIL, vi, 10, 118 [quar]tarum in mimis 
saltantibus utilis actor). BdI, 1885, p. 240. 

92, 21. end. Cic., Pro Cael., c. 27. 

92, 35. naked. Grysar, p. 271 ff. The idea that they showed 
themselves in complete nudity on these occasions cannot be 
proved by quoting accounts of performances at Byzantium and 
Antioch in the time of St. John Chrysostom. Gloss. Labb.: 
sum nudus, fero levia yvurqyráv. 

92, 40. praetors. Trist., ii, 497 sqq. 

93, I. verse. Martial, iii, 86 

93,2. emperor. Id., xiii, praef. 

93, 9. immorality. Salvian., De gubern. Dei, vi; cf. Cyprian, De 
spectaculis, 6, and vol. i, p. 246 f. 

93, I2. mimes. Suid., s. xa@nyatevpévos : AD«arós * Tóva» éx Zvplas, 
Kkabnuateupévoy urd wayrds Tou postórros. éralpa yap he éudariys kai 
ray év Trois ulpois Òt dxodaclay wepwaberrépa, rois re pawouéros els 
Thy krowy byw oxtpaow éexxadrouuevn robs dpwrras és Tà wdOn To) 
owuaros, Kal kararelvovca TÒ» Nuov Kal Scov pera TOG huou mpós 
cuwdn kal pavixhy acédyecap. 

93, 15. dancers. Grysar, op. cit., p. 310 ff. Cf. pp. 253 and 272. 
Jerome, Epp., 52, 2 says of the story of Abishag and King 
David: nonne tibi videtur . . . figmentum esse de mimo vel 
Atellanarum ludicro ? 

93, 17. naked. Falke, Deutsche Trachten- und Modenwelt, i, 278. 
Louis XI was received on his entry into Paris in 1461 by the 
most beautiful girls of the city quite naked, with poems. 
Among the plays which were acted at Lille in 1468 before 
Charles the Bold was the Judgment of Paris, in which the three 
goddesses appeared entirely naked in accordance with the 
myth. Even as late as 1520 Dürer witnessed similar spectacles 
during his journey in the Netherlands. The municipality of 
Antwerp, he writes to his friend Melanchthon, presented all kinds 
of shows in the street at the entry of Charles V, among which 
were to be seen the most beautiful and well-born girls of the 
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city, almost entirely naked, being covered with nothing but 
dresses of thin gauze. The grave young empcror looked 
another way, but Dürer confesses that he gazed at them 
attentively ' because he was a painter '. 

93, 39. distributed. Choricius, ‘Trep ray év Avvósov ràv Blov elkovitór- 
Tw», ed. Ch. Graux, in Rev. de philol., N. S., i (1877), p. 262 ss 
The passages cited are : 7, 9, p. 224 ; 10, p. 229; 13,6, p. 236; 15, 
3, P. 239; 16, p. 240 S., I9, p. 244 S. It seems to have been the 
same in the West. Masculus, an archiminus, was condemned 
to death by Gaiseric because he was a Catholic, but was after- 
wards reprieved. Victor, Vit. pers. Vandal., i, 15, 47. 

94, 8. Laberius. Macrob., Sat., ii, 7. 

94, 9. Atticus. Cic., Ad. Att., xiv, 3 (710 A.U.c): tu si quid 
wpayyarixdy habes, rescribes ; sin mimus, populi érionuaclay et 
mimorum dicta perscribito. 

94, 16. edict. Sueton., Aug., c. 43. 

94, 18. effeminacy. Jd. 1b., c. 68. 

94, 20. applause. Id., Tiber., C. 45. 

94, 27. reasons. Tac., A., iv, 14. On the banishment of the pan- 
tomimes see vol. B" P. 247. 

94, 28. arena. Sueton., Calig., c. 27. 

94, 34. Italy. Id., Nero, C. 39. 

94, 39. times. Id., Galba, c. I2 (Cod. Memm: venitione Simus ; 
Roth, venit Onesimus [earlier editors, venit io Simus]; Lach- 
mann, venit. Dorsennus). 

95, 3. Tiber. Id., Vespas., c. 19. 

95, 6. divorce. Id. Domitian., c. 12 (scenico exodio). 

95, 7. stage. M. Anlon., c. 8. Also Galen mentions this Marullus 
(Grysar, op. cil., p. 301) s. dvar. éwtxetp., vii, c. 12, ed. Kuehn, 
iii, 631 : ò Map/AXXov roO pipoypdgou rais éÜepameuO kal th viv lri. 

95, 9. Faustina. M. Antonin., C. 29. 

95, 10. Commodus. Commod., c. 3: appellatus est a mimis quasi 
obstupratus eosdemque ita ut non appareret subito deportavit. 

95, IO. Greek. Maximini, ii, C. 9. 

95, 15. concealment. Choric., op. cit., 14, 3, p. 238. 

95, 21. confusion. Meyer, Anthol. Lat., li, p. 89, no. I, 1173, 17. 

95, 26. atellanae. Petron., c. 53. 

95, 31. Claudius. Welcker, Die griechische Tragödie, iii, pp. 1441 
and 1458. 

95, 33. Empire. Mimographi are mentioned by Galen, ed. K., 

p. 644, De anatom. administr., vii, I6 : ToUTO uv ody els ure. 
tav rois ypdpovor Toùs ulpovs rav yeXoluor dgelcdw; and by Jerome 
as still Lnown in his day, Epp., 54, 15: etiamsi clementissima 
fueris, omnes comoedi et mimographi et communes rhetorum 
loci in novercam saevissimam declamabunt. CIL, ii, 4092 
(Tarraco): Aemilius Severianus mimographus. 

95, 36. credible. Martyr. S. Genesii, 286 a.D. Ruinart, Acta 
martyrum, p. 236. ' Rabbi Abahu complains, that there is no 
need of wit to make the audience laugh, if only the Jews are 
jeered at’. Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, iii, 76. 

96, 2. stage. Sueton., Nero, c. 11. 

96, 6. favour. The mention of a freedman of Hadrian, the Athen- 
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ian Aristomenes, as vdwoxprhs dpxalas xwpuqóías, in Athen., 
iii, p. 315, cannot be taken for a proof that old comedies were 
represented on the stage. 

96, 8. For ' doddering ' read ‘ blustering and ', and for ' mawkish ' 
read ' dissolute ’. 

96, 9. centuries. Cf. Appendix xxxvi. 

96, 16. hand. Quintilian, i, 11. The ‘comoedi fibula’ (Juv. 
Sat., 6, 73; Martial, xiv, 215) shows that a fine voice was neces- 
sary for a comedian. 

96, 17. Geminus. M. Antonin., C. 2. 

96, 24. Turpio. Tac., Dial., c. 20. 

96, 28. scene. Quintilian, vi, 2, 35. 

96, 30. nobility. Zd., ii, 10, 13: quod faciunt actores comici, qui 
neque ita prorsus, ut nos vulgo loquimur, pronuntiant, quod 
esset sine arte, neque procul tamen a natura recedunt, quo vitio 
periret imitatio: sed morem communis huius sermonis decore 
quodam scenico exernant. 

96, 32. scale. Id., xi, 3. 

96, 35. fishermen. Jd., xi, 3, 112. One may connect the ' fisher- 
men’ with such a piece as the Rudens of Plautus. 

97, 9. decrepit. Read ' blustering '. 

97, 13. Other. Quintilian, xi, 3, 178-181. 

97, 16. maiden. Juv., 3, 93-100. 

97, 29. swallow. Cf. e.g. Attore tragico, Mdl, vol. xi, tav. xiii (Ro- 
bert, AdI, 1880, pp. 206-212). 

97, 30. laughable. Lucian, De saltat., 27. 

97, 32. theatre. Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., v, 195, p. 89, ed. K. 

98, 2. eye. Horace, Epp., ti, 1, 181 sqq., 187. 

98, 12. dances. Cf. Appendix xxxvii. On the declamation and 
gestures of the tragic actors see Ribbeck, Rom. Tragödie, p. 
667 f. 

98, 16. composer. My essay in Marquardt, StV, iiit, 545. 

98, 30. parts. Cf. the passages cited by Bergk, Ueber einige Zeichen 
der Plautin. Hdschr., in Philologus, xxxi (1871/72), p. 239, 11. 
Cic., De Or., i, 60 ; De Legg., i, 4; Ad Fam., ix, 22; Pro Sestio, 
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98, 37. applause. Pliny, Epp.,ix, 34. ' This strange device occurs 
even at the end of the sixteenth century, e.g. in the Anfiparnasso 
of Orazio Vecchi (1597), and in Monteverde's Ballo delle ingrate, 
Ambros, Gesch. der Musik, i, 520. It is remarkable, in view 
of Goethe's ideas on theatrical representation, that he once, if 
only as a make-shift, ventured on something similar on the 
Weimar stage (Devrient, Gesch. d. deutsch. Schauspielkunst, 
lii, 247). 

99, 2. TUNE Cf. Mommsen, RG, iiis, 612 f. The resolution 
of tragedy into its elements is on the whole very accurately 
explained by G. Boissier, De la signification des mots cantare 
et saltare et saltare tragoediam, in Rev. archéol., N. S., 2, pP- 
333-343. 

99, 8. stage. I refer in general to my essay in Marquardt, S!V, 
iii*, 553 f., and to the treatise of Grysar cited there, Ueber das 
canticum und den Chor in der Tragödie. 
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99, I4. vocalist. Sueton., Nero, c. 24, with Casaubon’s notes. 
Grysar, op. cit., p. 56, 1 and Lipsius, Electa, i, 24. According 
to Pseudolucian., Nero, c. 9, Nero at the Isthmian games caused 
an excellent rival tragedian named Epirotes to be killed by his 
actors: elawéures Népor ir’ óxpiBávrow (in cothurni, as Kayser 
explains, $.6. in costume) rods éavroü twoxpirds olo» wpoajkovrás 
Tt *páyuari.. Nero certainly took several actors about with him, 
but it cannot be concluded with any certainty from this outrage 
that several actors could appear on the stage together with 
the singer. 

99, 15. choir. A Chorus must probably be assumed from Epictet., 
Diss, ii, 14: ws ol xaxol rpayydot udvor doar où Óvarrac dÀAd pera 
*OÀÀUP. 

99, 17. linked. Grysar's statements on p. 45 are mere conjectures. 
99, I9. dialogues. The passage of Dio Chrys., Or., xix, 261 may 
refer to dialogues, but equally well to iambic solos alone. 

99, 30. free. Sueton., Nero, c. 21. Cf. Euripides, Herc. fur., 1035. 
The parts which Juv., 8, 223, Dio, lxiii, 9 and 22, and Philo- 
strat., Vit. Apolion., v, 6, mention as played by Nero, are pro- 
bably only arbitrarily chosen examples. 

99, 34. death. Suetonius, Nero, c. 46. 

99, 39. appear. Id., Caes., c. 39; Aug., C. 43. 

99, 41. actor. Tac., A., xiv, 15. 

100, 2. texts. Mommsen, RG, iii5, 613. Grysar (Der róm. Mimus, 
in Sitzungsb. d. Wien. acad., xii, pp. 327-330) has introduced 
much erroneous and irrelevant matter into the section on the 
scena Graeca. 

100, 4. audience. See vol. ii, p. 91, 24-5 and note. Choric., of. 
cil., C. I4, 7, p. 238: lwwodpoulas uà» ody k&pxnow vwepalper TÒ 
xpüyua Tq undev craciwdes rois Shuns éuBddrAdew, Oavuarowoiods de 
xal rpaywolas vrékpow perióvras kal Abpea xpwpérovs Ty wh xópor 
óva, exelvwy yap olrws everdAhoOncay ArOpwro Twv Oeaudrwy, ws 
póNs Snpoocevery. 

100, 7. mime. Id. ib., c. 17, 2, p. 243: uiuos yàp äras, xà». Aya» 
eŬpwvos J, TA Sevrepa pépet rpayqólas UxokpcroÜ, bs viv per elaépxerai 
waida $oréa pyrpds Uroxpwdbpevos, vir è unrépa ilpos éxipépovcay 
Tékvous trò fndorumlas épwrixyjs. If there was need of dwvacxety 
and strict diet for mimes (c.^15, 9, p. 240), both were certainly 
all the more necessary for tragedians. 

100, 22. Augustus. Sueton., in Jerome, ed. Roth (p. 301, 25). 

100, 28. god. Henzen, Tessera di wn pantomimo, Bdl, 1875, p. 
170 ss. J. Schmidt, BdJ, 1879, p. 170. Buecheler, Ind. Bonn. 
aestiv., 1877, pp. 11-13. CIL, vi, 2, 10,115. 

100, 30. disuse. Cf. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 551, and below. 

100, 38. Lucan. Welcker, Va cit., p. 1469; Jahn, Proll. ad Pers., 
p. xxxiv ; Genthe, De M. Annaeo Lucano, p. 64 sq. Cf. Teuffel, 
RLG‘, 303, 4. 

100, 41. Paris. Juv., 7, 92. 

ror, 5. men. Plutarch, Qu. conv., ix, 15, 17. Cf. Liban, ed. 
Reiske, vol. iii, p. 381 sq. 

IOI, 6. historical. Dosith., Interpr., iii, ed. Boecking, p. 65, says 
in the introduction to the section on mythology: Fabulae 
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quoque pantomimorum inde accipiunt laudem et testantur 
in saltatione, vera esse quae scripta sunt. 

101, I2. Cleopatra. Lucian., De saltat., 54 and 58. 

IOI, 15. Nero. Sueton., Nero, c. 54. 

IOI, 17. Macrobius. Macrob., Satt., v, 17, 15: Virgil treated so 
beautifully the story of Dido, that his description was not only 
imitated by sculptors, painters and tapestry-weavers, but also 
' histrionum perpetuis et gestibus et cantibus celebretur '. 

101, 18. Gods. Lucian, De saltat., c. 59. 

101, 29. Myrrha. Lucian, op. cit., 37-01. Grysar, op. cit., 53 f. 

101, 32. fall. Josephus, A. J., xix, I, 13. 

IOI, 34. audiences. Cf. on later times P. E. Mueller, De gen. aev. 
Theodos., ii, 104 sqq. 

102, 7. turmoil. Sueton., in Jerome (ed. Roth, p. 301, 25). Cf. 
Macrob., Saturn., ii, 7, 18. 

102, 8. orchestra. The first two are mentioned several times by 
Lucian, the last two by Ovid, Remed., 753 sq., where indeed 
mimes may also be meant. Cf. Grysar, Rheim. Mws., ii, p. 
58. (Arnob., Adv. gent., i, 2; Cassiodor., Var., iv, 51.) 

102, I2. start. Grysar, op. cit., 57 f. Cf. Jahn, Das Columbar. 
dey Villa Pamfili, p. 24. 

I02, 17. music. Ovid, Remed., l.c. ; Lucian, Salt., 2 (vsó xpoópae 
kal reperio act kal rédwy krUmQ). 

102, 23. parts. Lucian names five, ib., 66 (rocovrwy yàp nepos rà 
Spaua ñv.). Cf. Grysar, Rhein. Mus., ii, p. 38. 

102, 26. Aérope. Lucian, 26, 67. 

102, 26. Agave. Anthol., ed. Jacobs, iv, p. 192; Epigr. adesp., 
353 (els Eevo$àvros Zuvpralov édpxnorod eikóva). 

J02, 27. Cybele. Jerome, Epp., 43: quomodo in theatralibus 
scenis unus atque idem histrio nunc Herculem robustus ostendit, 
nunc mollis in Venerem frangitur, nunc tremulus in Cybelen. 

102, 32. Ganymede. Liban., ed. Reiske, iii, 391, 23. 

102, 41. error. Lucian, tb., 63. 

103, 9. Lapithae. Liban., $b., p. 373 sq. 

103, 12. Priam. Manil., v, 479 sqq. 

103, 28. ivy. Nonnus, Dionys., xix, 136 ss. R. Kohler, Ueber die 
Dionysiaka des Nonnus, p. 29, 2. 

103, 33. at once. Cassiodor., Var., iv. 51. 

103, 4I. Hamilton. Goethe, Werke, 23, 257 f. 

104, 2. skill. Fronto, Epp. ad M. Antonin. Aug. de oratt., iv, 8: 
histriones quom palleolatim saltant, caudam cycni, capillum 
Veneris, furiae flagellum eodem pallio demonstrant. In Schol. 
Juv., 6, 653: spectant in theatro parapallium Alcestin 
pro marito suo morientem, the corrupt word can hardly be 
supposed to mean anything of the kind. 

104, 5. characters. In the only passage from which one might draw 
the conclusion that secondary actors appeared on the stage, 
Lucian, De saltat., 83, the sense seems to be that the pantomime 
acted in such a way as to suggest the action of a second 
person facing him. | 

104, II. doubtful. Quintilian, vi, 3, 65: Nam et finitione ausus 
est Augustus de pantomimis duobus, qui alternis gestibus con- 
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tendebant, cum corum alterum saltatorem dixit, alterum inter- 
pellatorem. 

104, I6. leaps. Lucian, Salt., 71. 

104, 18. fast. Seneca, Controv., iii, praef. 8: Nomio (edd. nomini 
meo) cum velocitas pedum non concedatur tantum sed obiciatur, 
lentiores manus sunt (according to the certain emendation of 
Buecheler, Ind. Bonn. aestiv., 1877, p. 12). 

104, 21. body. Galen, vi, 155. 

104, 29. hands. Nonn., Dionys., xix, 261—282. 

IO4, 31. speech. Quintilian, xi, 3, 87. 

104, 36. words. Seneca, Epp., 121, 6. 

104, 36. finger. Quintilian, xi, 3, 91 sqq. 

104, 37. dance. Manu puer loquaci, Petron., ed. Buecheler?, p. 
212. Tac., Dial., c. 26: illa foeda et praepostera scd tamen 
frequens quibusdam exclamatio, ut oratores nostri tenere dicere, 
histriones diserte saltare dicantur. Among the Greeks Antipat. 
Thessalon., Epigr., 27, mentions the Bacchus of Pylades rau- 
puvos xepal Noxevipevos. Cf. CIG, 6305: loropías delias kal xepaiv 
várra Masas, and Grysar, op. cit., p. 4I. 

104, 4I. rhetors. Athen., i, p. 20 D. 

105, 5. bald. Nonnus, of. cit., 196—202. 

105, 8. strings. Quintilian, xi, 3, 88 sq. 

105, 12. contemplation. Macrob., Sat., ii, 7. 

105, 21. dress. Lucian, Sait., 80. 

105, 26. saw. Macrob., loc. cit. 

105, 27. characters. CIG, 6306 = Jacobs, Anthol., iv, 282: cuprde- 
xw» xelvouur Sowy KIVETO poa umots. 

105, 28. tears. Lucian, ib., 79. 

105, 32. tears. Minuc. Felix, Octav., 37, 12. 

105, 36. mask. Lucian, Salt., 27, 29. Cf. Marquardt, op. cit., 


551, 4. 

106, 4. health. Lucian, Salt., 75 sqq. 

106, 6. absent. Cf the passages of Libanius in P. E. Mueller, De 
gen. aev. Theodos., ii, p. 104 and Claudian in Eutrop., ii, 403-5. 

106, 8. Paris. Galen, De compos. medicament. sec. locos, ed. Kuehn, 
xn, p. 454. 

106, 11. food. Liban., Pro saltat., op. cit., p. 388 sq. 

106, 15. sex. Columella, De r. y., i, pracf. 15. Lactant., Inst. 
div., vi, 20, 32. 

106, 19. inartistic. Apul, Apol., c. 74. 

106, 22. Leda. Juv., 6, 63-66 (Thymcle tunc rustica discit). 

106, 34. Pliny. Pliny, Epp., vii, 24; CIL, x, 1946 = IRN, 2911 
(Puteoli) : C. Ummidius Actius Anicetus pantomimus (CIL, iv, 
2155: Actiani: Anicetiani; 2150: Actio. . . .. Anicet (e) vale). 

106, 37. Juvenal. Juv. Z c. 

106, 41. pantomimcs. Julian, Fragm. epp., p. 394 B.C. 

107, 2. monarchy. Zosim., Hist., i, 6 

107, 7. weary. Augustine, De civitate Dei, i, 32. 

107, 9. artists. Athen., i, p. 20 F, and Plutarch, Qu. conviv., vii, 
8, c. 3, 3, are derived from the same source, a treatise of Aristoni- 
cus. Plutarch's words are: adrorédurw ôè THs Opxüceos Thy 
IIvAá9eor, &ykxaàn kal wadntixhy kai wo\urpsowsopr (this word should - 
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also be read in Athen. instead of the meaningless moXóxoxor) 
obca» . . . Séxouac Th» Babúňħceior abró0ev réčav roð Képéaxos 
awroyévny, 'Hxoüs ý rwos IIla»yós 4 Zarópov c)» “Epwre kwpáqorros 
Urdpxnud re dtarceperny. 

107, IO. art. Athen., l. c. 

107, 15. Tragedy. Bursian in the Litevar. Centralblatt, 1869, no. 
17, P. 490 f. 

107, I8. dance. Seneca, Controv. epit., iii, praef.: Pylades in 
comoedia, Bathyllus in tragoedia multum a se aberant. 

107, 20. poet. Antipater Thessalon., Epigr., 27. Anthol. Gr., ed. 
Jacobs, ii, p. 102. 

107, 2I. writer. Boeth., ib., p. 114. 

107, 24. hero. Macrob., ii, 7. 

107, 27. Pylades. IRN, 2378 = CIL, x, 1074. 

107, 29. schools. Seneca, Qu. n., vii, 32: stat per successores 
Pyladis et Bathylli domus. 

107, 31. time. Cf. Appendix xxxviii. 

107, 32. Plutarch. Plutarch, /. c. 

107, 40. accompanists. Cf. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 553, 4 and 5, and 
Petron., c. 53 (odaria saltare). Of the inscriptions with ' can- 
tavit saltavit et placuit’ Orelli, 2605 is spurious, but 2607 = 
CIL, xii, 188 is certainly genuine. The latter (d. m. puer, 
Septentrionis (the name also occurs in Orelli, 2527 = CIL, 
xiv, 2977] annor. xii qui Antipoli in theatro biduo saltavit et 
placuit) has occasioned the following amusing comment by 
Wallon in his (generally very valuable) Hist. de l'esclavage, ii, 
129: On connatt l'inscription de ce jeune enfant du Nord, ' qui 
parüt ágé de douze ans sur le théátre d'Antibes, dansa deux 
jours et sit plaire' . . . Quel sort fatal le ravit si tót et si 
loin de sa patrie, sous un ciel qui le conviait à vivre par tous les 
charmes d'un climat plus doux ? 

108, 6. danced. Ovid, Trist., ii, 519 ; v, 7, 25; Pliny, Paneg., c 
54; lac., Dial., c. 26. 

108, 6. embolium. Cic., Pro Sest., 54, 116, cf. Schol. in Mai. Auct. 
class., ii, 148. 

108, 7. women. A bone stamp with the inscription : Sophe Theo- 
robathylliana arbitrix imboliarum. BdI, 1873, p. 67 ss. = 
CIL, vi, 2, 10,128 (a pupil of Theoros and Bathyllus ; cf. note 
on p. 100, 28. An embolaria Pliny, N. H., vii, 158, Orelli, 
2613 = CIL, vi, 2, 10,127. 

108, ro. Sparta. Athen., xiv, 631 A. 

108, 14. houses. Cf. on the whole subject my essay in Marquardt, 
op. cit., 553, 1 and Appendix xxxix. 

108, 15. civitas. Dio, Il. c. ; Sueton., Nero, c. 12. 

108, 16. slaves. Orelli, 2639 — CIL, vi, 2, 10,I41 : Dis man. Naidi, 
Caesaris vernae ex numero pyrrhiche. 

108, 21. cloaks. Digg., xlviii, 19, 8, 11; Plutarch, De sera num, 
vind., c. 9; Fronto, Ad M. Caes., i, 2, 4; Lucian, Piscator, 36. 

108, 23. squares. Apulei., Met., x, 29, P. 734- 

108, 25. sexes. Anthol. lat., ed. Meyer, 959. De pyrrhicha :— 


In spatio Veneris simulantur proelia Martis 
cum sese adversum sexus uterque venit etc. 
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108, 25. Bacchic. Athen., xiv, 631 A. 

108, 27. shepherds. Lucian, De saltat., l. c. 

108, 33. blood. Sueton., Nero, c. 12. Juv., 4, 122 (et pegma et 
pueros inde ad velaria raptos) probably also refers to a Pyrrhic. 
Cf. vol. il, p. 74. 

108, 37. Pyrrhic. Apulei., Met., x, p. 232-236. 

109, 28. knights. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, 10, ed. p. 256: ósóre 
oy cwovóájowr» mepl ras éykukMovs eàs” dpxnoray 06 abra rd 
éxlxay x.7.X. 

109, 29. pantomimes. E.g. Pliny, Paneg., 46. 

109, 32. despised. Liban., op. cit., p. 350 reproaches his adversary 
with confusing the two kinds: 4)’ olat rd ToU BeXrloros cy huaros 
fce xeipor dwodalvew áxà TOv peridvrwy 8 xetpow elvat Soxet kal Thv 
ray pluwy Sdtay EXtew rl rh» bpxnow. 

109, 37. disease. Seneca, Conírov. epit., iii, praef. 

109, 38. Rome. Tac., Dial., 39. 

109, 38. women. Cf. vol. i, p. 247. 

IIO, I. sexes. Cf. vol.i, p. 59. J. Schmidt, Add. ad CIL viii, Eph. 
ep., V, 315 no. 443 (Carthage) : Thyas saltatrix Metiliae Rufinae 
vixit annis xiiii. Thalamus sponsae suae. The dancers were 
perhaps embolariae (vol. ii, p. 108, 6, 7 and n). 

110, 3. dowry. Seneca, Cons. ad Helv., 12; Luxorius, (Anthol. 
Lat., ed. Riese, 310) : in pantomimam pygmaeam, quae Andro- 
machae fabulam frequenter saltabat et raptum Helenae. 

IIO, 4. decreed. Tac., A., i, 77. 

110, 5. letter. Sueton., Domitian, c. 7; cf. Pliny, Epp., vii, 24. 

IIO, 17. garment. Cic., In Pison., 10, 22; cf. 8, 18; Pro Planc., 
35, 87; P. red. in senatu, 6, 13; P. domo, 23, 60; Catilin., 
ii, 10, 23 (of the partisans of Catiline) : nudi in conviviis saltare 
didicerunt. Macrob., Satt., iii, 14, 15. 

IIO, I8. statesman. Dio, xxxvii, 49. 

IIO, 20. Ovid. Ovid, A. a., i, 595. Omit ' with her’. 

IIO, 24. dancer. Horace, Sat., i, 9, 23. 

IIO, 24. Manilius. Manil. iv, 525 sqq. 

110, 28. youth. Seneca, Controv., i, prooem. 

110, 28. Caligula's. Sueton., Calig., C. 55. 

IIO, 29. teachers. Colum., R. v., praef., i. 

IIO, 32. citizen. Pliny, N. H., vii, 159: Stephanionem qui primus 
togatus saltare instituit. (Cf. Marquardt, Pri., i, 119 n.) Pre- 
sumably the same whom Suetonius, Aug., c. 45, calls logatarius. 

IIO, 35. women. Seneca, Qu. nal., vii, 32; Epp., 90, 19: itaque 
hinc textorum, hinc fabrorum officinae sunt, hinc odores co- 
quentium, hinc molles corporis motus docentium mollesque 
cantus et infractos. 

IIO, 37. passion. Martial, ii, 7 (et belle cantas et saltas, Attice, 
belle). Cf. also Apuleius, Apol., c. 74, quoted vol. ii, p. 106. 

110, 38. house. Lucian, De merc. conduct., 27. 

IIO, 40. indecorous. Sueton., Domit., c. 8; Dio, lxvii, r3. Cf. 
vol. ii, p. 17 ff. 

IIO, 40. emperors. Hist. Aug. Commodi, c. 1; Elagabal., c. 32; 
Herodian, v, 3, 10. 
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III, 6. calumniator. Edict. praet., Digg., iii, 2, 1. Cf. Cic., De 
rep., iv, 10; Cornel. Nep., prooem, 4- 

III, 6. Diocletian. Cod., ii, 12, 21. 

III, 9. provinces. Dirksen, Obss. ad tab. Heracl. (viii, 1. 34), part 
li, p. 71. 

III, II. marriage. (Through the lex Julia) Digg., xxiii, 2, 42 and 


44: 

III, I3. freedman. Ib., xlviii, 5, 24 (Macer, libro i Publicorum). 

III, I5. Slavery. Zb., xlviii, 19, 14 (Macer, libro ii de re mili- 
tari) :—si miles artem ludicram fecerit, vel in servitutem se 
venire passus est, capite puni E Menander scribit. 

III, I8. theatre. Sucton., Aug., C. 45. 

III, 18. remained. Tac., i, 77, where the passage ‘ divus Augustus 
immunes verberum histriones quondam responderat' is per- 
haps taken from the acts of the Senate. E ictoniüs gives a 
more precise and certainly more correct account of the matter. 
The proposal made then (in the year 15) ' ut praetoribus jus 
virgarum in histriones esset’ appears to have aimed at the 
restoration of the law as it was before Augustus. Cf. my re- 
marks in Marquardt, op. cit., p. 540, 7. Kotzebue, Erinnerung- 
en an eine Reise nach Rom und Neapel (1805), quotes from an 
edict respecting the theatres which at that time was published 
annually in Rome, and enjoined (although it remained a dead 
letter) that singers and dancers should in certain cases receive 
corporal punishment. 

III, 25. Pylades. Sueton., l. c. 

I1I, 27. infamous. Actors and sons of actresses appear com- 
paratively often in the (ribus Esquilina (of which perhaps not 
more than eight stones are known). Mommsen, S/R, iii, 1, 
443, IO. 

III, 40. ruin. Gell. xx, 4. 

II2, I. troops. Cf. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 539. 

II2, I. tragedy. Cf. Lüders, Dionysische Künstler, 116 ff., Anhang 
II2; Digg. xl, 5, I2 (cum Firmus Titiano tragoedos tres 
legasset). 

II2, 3. needed. Martial, vi, 6. 

112, 3. Martial, Jd., xiv, 214. 

112, 8. sale. Gai., Inst., iii, 212; Digg., xxi, I, 34 (quum ejusdem 
generis plures res simul veneant veluti comoedi vel chorus). 
In Russia actors, and singers of both sexes, were very often 
serfs: Ségur, Mémoires et Souvenirs, iii, 233. Haxthausen 
(Studien, i, 310) heard an opera in Nizhniy-Novgorod in which 
all the singers were serfs. 

112, 9. table. Cf. vol. i, p. 218. 

II2, I3. acting. Pliny, Epp., vii, 24. 

II2, 14. interceded. Sucton., Tiber., c. 47; Dio, lvii, 11; Schol. 
Pers., 5, 9: Glyco tragoedus populo mire placuit et ideo a 
Nerone manumissus est, datis Vergilio tragoedo, domino ejus, 
pro parte dimidia quam possidebat HS iii, 

112, I6. hire. Julian, lib. xlv; Digg., xxxviii, I, 25. 

112, 17. friends. Id., lib. i ex Minicio ; ib., 1, 27. 

112, 21. ring. Macrob., Satuyn., iii, 14, 13. 
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112, 23. Gades. Cic., Ad Fam., x, 2. 2. 


II2, 31. happened. Seneca, Epp., 7: ille qui in scena latus 
incendit et haec resupinus dicit TE poems est, quinque modios 
accipit et quinque denarios . . . Ille. . . diurnum accipit, 


in centunculo dormit. Cf. Lucian, Apolog. 4 5; Piscator, 33. 
Id., Icaromenipp., 29: yedotoy dvOpurioy  éxrà Spaxpudr és rr 
d-yara puepagOwu£vor, 

II2, 35. outcry. Cic., De orat., iii, 51,196; Orat., 51, 173 ' Parad., 
3, 26. d 

II2, 40. born. Plutarch, De tranquilli. anim., c. 13. 

113, 1. offices. Mitth. d. Archáol. Instit., 1888, p. 79 (Puteoli) : 
L. Aurelio Aug(g.) lib. Pyladi, pantomimo temporis sui primo, 
hieronicae coronato iiii, patrono parasitorum Apollinis, sacer- 
doti synodi, honorato Puteolis d. d. ornamentis decurionalib. 
et duumviralib., auguri etc. The parasiti Apollinis known u 
to the present time (Marquardt, Sł V, iii*, 538, 5) have been cab 
lected by Mommsen in the above work, .81. His derivation 
of the title from the parasiti of the mime appears to me im- 
possible, The archiereus synhodi and sacerdos Apollinis (vitta- 
tus, CIL, vi, 10,117, xiv, 4264) stood above them in rank. With 
Henzen, Bal, 1885, p. 240: L. Faenius Faustus quartar. par. 
Apol. cf. CIL, vi, 10,118: quar]tarum in mimis saltantibus 
utilis actor. 

II3, 3. synods. Cf. vol. i, p. 318. 

II3, 4. statues. CIL, xiv, 2977. Henzen, 6185 = CIL, iii, 1, 
375: Colonia (Parium) P. Publilium Ingenuum comoedum ob 
insignem artis prudentiam et morum probitatem. Cf. vol. ii, 
23, 11-12 and note. Bull. com, d R., 1886, p. 89, 1121... 
Primi (?) statuam | M. Iulio Honorato archim(imo). 

113, 8. Tarentum. Cic., Pro Arch. poet., 5, 10. 

II3, 12. time. Orelli, 2629 = CIL, v, 2, 5889. Cf. note cn p. 
113, I, above. 

113, 17. inhabitants. Inscription of L. Acilius Eutyches, Orelli, 
2625 = CIL, xiv, 2408. 

113, I9. limitation. Tac., A., i, 77. 

113, 23. gifts. M. Antonin., c. 11. Marquardt, op. cit., 542, I. 

113, 26. ox-gall. Pliny, N. A. xxxiv, 94. 

II3, 29. Apollinaris. Sueton., Vespas., c. I9 ; cf. also Elagab., c. 22. 

113, 33. sum. Tac., Hist., i, 20; Plutarch, Galba., c. 16, 2; Sue- 

* ton., Galba, c. 1 5. For ' most’ read ‘much’. 

113, 36. Rome. Dio, lv, 10: éxolnce uà» ody xal TlvAddys ò dpxnorhs 
waviyyuply Twa, obk abris xeupovpyjoas Are Urepyhpws Oy, ANG TH Te 
oxeup åpxix kal rois dvadwpaccp. 

113, 37. Puteoli. Mitth. d. Arch. Inst., 1888, p. 79 (see above, note 
on p. 113, 1) ... 0b... eximiam liberalitatem in edendo 
muner(e) gladiatorum, venatione passiva (i.e. promiscua). 

114, I. Paris. Pliny, N. k., vii, 128. 

II4, 3. wealth. Meyer, Anthol. Lat, ii, p. 89, no. 1173 (cf. vol, ii 
of the present work, p. 95), 1. 3: — 


hic ego praevalui tota notissimus urbe, 
hinc mihi larga domus, hinc mihi census erat, 


R.L.M. NN 
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114, 6. slaves. ' Choric. , Apol. mimor., 2, 3, l. c., p. 214. 

114, IO. empresses. Cf. vol. i, p. 59 f. 

114, I6. 48 A.D. Cf. the passages quoted in the notes on the same 
passage, and on vol. i, p. 245 f. 

114, I9. accusers. Tac., A., xiii, 19-22. 

114,23. case. Digg., xii, P 3, § 5; Tac., 1b., c. 27. 

114, 26. teacher. Dio, xiii, I8 ; Sueton., ’ Nero, C. 54. 

114, 26. Latinus. Cf. ‘vol. i, p. 60. 

I14, 28. convention. Cf. Appendix xxxix. 

II4, 31. pantomime. Cf. vol. i, p. 247. 

114, 37. promoted. Cf. Appendix lviii. 

114, 38. ju Fronto, Principp. hist., 5, 13, ed. Niebuhr, 


114, PS P Pylades. Dio, Ixviii, xo. 

114, 38. Pius. Antonin. Pius, c. 1I. 

115, 3. Pylades. On the first gee L. Ver., c. 8; on the third Fronto, 
Epp. ad L. Ver., 12; ct. Appendix xxxix. 

II5, 4. pantomimes. M. Antonin., C. 23. 

115, 12. legions. Dio, lxxvii, 21. But Dio’s statement that P. 
Valerius Comazon, whom Elagabalus made an urban prefect, 
was a histrio is false. Hirschfeld, VG, 233 f. 

115,9. escort. Tac., A., i, 77. 

115, 10. accompany them. Seneca, Qu. n., vii, 32, 3. 

115, II. grooms. Id., Epp., 47, 17. 

115, 12. persons. Pliny, N. h., vii, 184 (in venere obiere) et quos 
nostra adnotavit aetas duo equestris ordinis in eodem panto- 
mimo Mystico tum forma praecellente. ‘ Nostra aetas ' 
is the time of Nero, whose freedman Mysticus probably was. 
Bull. com. d. R., 1886, p. 161, 1203: Claud(iae) Ep . . nis 
Mustici pantomimi lib. vix. an. A 

115, I3. crowd. Pliny, N. h., xix, 9. 

I15, 15. charioteers. Galen, Method. med. . i (ed. Kuehn, vol. x, 
p. 3). 

IIS, 17. fragrances. Dio, lxvii, 3. 

115, 22. Paris. Martial, xi, 13. 

II5, 24. favours. Cf. vol. i, p. 246 f. 

II5, 33. clappers. Marquardt, StV, iii, 520 f. Cf. also Petron., 
Sat., C. 5. 

115, 36. claque. Tac., A., i, 16. 

I15, 39. parties. Fest., p. 86 M. 

116, 9. themselves. Epictet., Diss., iii, 4. 

116, I1. disorder. Henzen-Orelli, Ind., p. 173. Wilmanns, Exem- 
pla, ii, 634. 

116, 18. executed. Digg., xlviii, 19, 28, 3. 

116, 27. Maecenas. Dio, liv, 17; Tac., A. i, 54. 

II6, 31. accustomed.  Tac., ib. 

116, 32. Drusus. Dio, lvii, 14. 

116, 38. place. Tac., A., i, 77. 

116, 39. 22. Dio, lvii, 2r. 

116, 39. 23. Tac., A., iv, 14. 

116, 41. crimes. Cf. vol. i, p. 247. 

117, I, recall, Sueton., Tiker., C. 37, 
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I17, I. Caligula. Dio, lix, 2. 

117, 6. theatre. Tac., A., xiii, 24. 

I:7, II. head. Id. ib., xiii, 24 sq. ; Sueton., Nero, c. 26; Dio, 
lxi, 8. 

117, 15. Senate. Tac., ib. and c. 28; Sueton., Nero, c. 16 sq. 

117, 16. allowed. Tac., Æ., xiv, 2r. 

117, I8. day. Sueton., Titus, c. 7. 

117, I9. pantomimes. Id., Domitian, c. 7. 

117, 21. forbade it. Pliny, Paneg., c. 46: neque enim a te minore 
concentu ut tolleres pantomimos quam a patre tuo ut resti- 
tueret exactum est. 

117, 22. triumph. Dio, lxviii, Io. 

117, 24. service. Hadrian., c. 19: histriones aulicos publicavit. 
So Alexand. Sever., c. 34: pantomimos populo donavit. 

I17, 33. Rome. Aemilius Paullus gave Greek spectacles at Amp i- 
polis in 169, ad quae rudes tum Romani erant. Livy, xlv, 22. 

117, 36. contests. On musical contests cf. vol. ii, p. 351 ff. 

117, 39. Greece. Livy, xxxix, 22. 

118, 1. contests. Appian, Bell. civ., i, 99 (Ol. 175). 

118, 3. Valerius. Valer. Maxim., ii, 4, 7. 

118, s. Curio. Pliny, N. h., xxxvi, 120. 

118, 6. theatre. Dio, xxxix, 38; Plutarch, Pomp., c. 52. 

118, ro. vain. Cic., Ad Fam., vii, 1, 3. 

118, 12. Martius. Plutarch, Caes., c. 39. 

118, 13. exhibitions. Sueton., Aug., c. 45. 

118, 16. nephew’s. Mommsen, RGDA?*, c. 22 (p. go); Suet, c. 
43 ; Dio, liii, I. 

118, 21. years. Strabo, vii, 325 C. ; Sueton., Aug., c. 18; Di, 
li, 1. Cf. Franz, CIG, iii, p. 730 and the article Actium by 
Bursian in the SIRE, i*, 146. 

118, 23. Nicopolis. Stat., Silv., ii, 2, 6. 

118, 23. Augustus. Sueton., Aug., c. 98. 

118, 25. Greece. Franz, CIG, iii, p. 730 a. Cf. 4472, 1o: 
Ab-yova Tov ép NikomUANe ris weplodov. 

118, 27. Olympiads. Joseph., B. J., i, 20, 4. 

118,28. Julian, Panegg., x, c. 9, I. 

118, 32. Delphi. Cf. Appendix xli. 

118, 33. Herod. Joseph., A. J., xvi, 5, 1; cf. B. J., i, 21, 8. 

118, 35. games. Sueton., Aug., c. 55; Mommsen, RGDANS, p. 42, 
I. Caligula's prohibition (Sueton., Cal., c. 23: Actiaeas Sicu- 
lasque victorias . . . vetuit sollemnibus feriis celebrari, cannot 
have remained in force after his death. On Poppaea's delivery 
in 63 a ' certamen ad exemplar Actiacae religionis’ was ordered 
in Rome, Tac., A., xv, 23. Among the victories of T. Flavius 
Archibius, CIG, 5804 is in l. 24: rò» ép ’Avrioxela lepòv rer[ra- 
ernpixdy dyava] 'Akriakdy malwr wayxpdrioy (89 A.D.) and inl. 27: 
Kal rà» év ‘Adetavdpela lepdy revraernpixdy dyava ' Ax|riakdv ralôwr) 
(90 a.D.). Cf. p. 732. But here we must probably understand 
with Mie, Quaest. agonist. (Rostochii, 1885), p. 54, the Olympia 
celebrated in Alexandria (CIG, 5913), and by 'Axriaxol waides, 
those whose age was fixed by the rules of the Actia at Nicopolis. 
The Olympia are also referred to in Gruter, 499, 6 = CIL, ii, 
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4136 (Tarraconc) : cohorti I Breucor. trib. mil. proc. divi Titi 
Alexandriae agnothetae certaminis penetaeterici bis. On the 
other hand CIA, iii, 129 (third cent): "Axru ér Topo and 
CIL, xiv, 474: Actia aput Bostram. 

118, 38. victory. Dio, li, 19. 

118, 39. Agrippa. Id., liii, 2; cf. Mommsen, RGDA!, p. 41 sq. 

118, 41. Actium. Augustus himself calls them 6éa: ék rêr etyar 
vxép Tij owrnplas; a coin of the year 738 shows a sacrificing 
priest with the inscription: pro valetudine Caesaris s. p. q. R. 
On the obverse is a sacrificing Apollo with: Apollini Actio. 
Mommsen has rightly concluded from this that the ' ludi pro 
salute divi Augusti votivi ' (762) in Pliny, N. h., vii, 158 belong 
to this period. 

II9, 2. alternately. Dio, liii, 1; liv, 19, cf. Mommsen, op. cit. 

II9, 3. 9 A.D. Pliny, N. h., vii, 158. 

119, 8. Agrippa. Dio, liii, 1. 

II9, I2. hour. Sueton., Aug., c. 44; cf. Mommsen, op. cit. (730, 
746 or 762). 

II9, 15. officials. Tac., A., xiv, 21: nec perinde magistratus rem 
familiarem exhausturos aut populo efflagitandi Graeca certa- 
mina a magistratibus causam fore, quum eo sumptu respublica 
fungatur. 

II9, I7. Caligula. Dio, lix, 9. 

II9, I9. birthday. Id., lix, 13. 

119, 19. Claudius. Id., lx, 23. 

II9, 26. exchequer. Tac., A., xiv, 20; Dio, lxi, 21; Sueton, 
Nevo, c. 12; Eckhel, D. N., v, 264. The reverse of a coin, 
struck in this year with the inscription CER. QVINQ. ROM. 
CON. S.C. shows a table on which are an urn and a wreath, and 
below it a discus and griffins holding a shield. CIL, iv, 1745: 
Roma va(le); Neroneis Augusta(libus feliciter ?). 

119, 28. Apollo. This is what Suetonius means, Joc. cit. : instituit 
quinquennale certamen primus omnium Romae more Graeco 
triplex, he does not, as Nipperdey thinks, allude to the periodi- 
cal return of the games, nor, as Marquardt, Pri., i*, 117, 4, sup- 
poses, to the institution of contests for amateurs, for this was 
already the case with the chariot-races in the periodic games 
under Augustus. 

YI9, 32. wreathed. Cf. Tac., A., xvi, 4; Sueton., Nevo, c. 21; 
Vit. Luciani and Haackh in the StRE, v, 584. 

II9, 37. oil. Sueton., Nero, c. 12; Dio, Ixi, 21 ; Tac., A., xiv, 47. 

II9, 41. arms. Tac., A., xiv, 20. . 

120, I. Sura. Schol. Juv., 4, 53 (apparently from Marius Maxi- 
mus), see Valla. Cf. on Sura Appendix xi. 

120, 5. dress. Tac., A., xiv, 21 : Graeci amictus quis per eos dies 
plerique incesserant, tum exoleverant. Nipperdey explains 
' exoleverant' as ‘were no longer a novelty and no longer 
caused a sensation '. 

120, 6. 65. Tac., A., xvi, 4. Euseb., Chron. The continuance of 
the Neronea at a later period is not proved either by contor- 
niates (Eckhel, D. N., viii, p. 312, or by the cameo with the 
inscription: Népov Aéyovore (Nero in a quadriga with sceptre 
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and mappa—Caylus, Rec., i, tab. 86, 2) or again by the inscrip- 
tions, Gruter, 116, 3 and 499, 6, cited by Genthe, De Lucani 
vita el scriptis, p . 52 Sq. (cf. note on p. 118, 35). 

120, 10. Neronea. AUT Vict., Caes., c. 27. 

120, II. Minerva. Catal. imp.: agonem Minervae instituit. Per- 
haps this is the dyùr 'A0grás mpouáxov. CIG, 1068 (certainly 
after Hadrian) mentions among other victories in the agones 
also 'A0«vás IIpouáxov év ‘Păun 6. (Four victories in twelve 
years, CIG, 5804.) CIA, iii, 129 (Anhang I9): inscription of 
a herald— ’A6@nvas IIpouáxov év 'Póuy y (between 253 and 257). 

120, I2. Agon. Morcelli, Sull’agone Capitolino pubblicato da Labus, 
ed. 2, Milano, 1816. 

120, I3. Olympian. Franz, CIG, iii, p. 729. Cf. vol. ii, 2810 C. 
Add. : 'Póugr Kaxeróeua "OX parta. 

120, 15. summer.  Morcelli, p. 12. The murders of Maximus and 
Balbinus took place during the Capitoline games in the year 
238 (Herodian, viii, 8, 3). Clinton, Fasti Romani, p. 252, has 
collected the different reckonings of the month in which the 
event occurred, he himself decides for the middle of June; 
Ranke, Weltgeschichte, iii, I, 405, I, for the roth of July ; Seeck, 
Rhein. Mus., xli (1886), p. 168, for the 23rd of July. For the 
length of the period see Censorinus, De die natali (written before 
238), c. 18, 11 ; Scaliger, De emend. temp., 243 ; Eckhel, D. N., 
iv, 437- 

120, 18. cased: Sueton., Domitian, c. 4. On the separate con- 
tests cf. Appendix xlii. 

I20, 21. wreath. Stat., Silv., v, 3, 231 : mixta quercus . . . oliva 
(the latter the crown in the agon Albanus). Martial, iv, 1, 6; 
54, I; ix, 23, 5; Juv., 6, 387: Capitolinam . . . quercum. 
Cf. Nohl, Quaest. Statian., PP. 26, 30. 

I20, 22. hand. Martial, iv, I, 6: perque manus tantas plurima 
quercus eat. 

120, 22. pronouncement. IRN, 5252 = CIL, ix, 2860 (inscription 
of Histonium) : CORONATVS EST INTER POETAS LATI- 
NOS OMNIBVS SENTENTIS IVDICVM. 

120, 26. Senator. Burckhardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance, p. 202 
ff. Cf. vol. iii, p. 46. 

120, 35. century. Preller, Die Regionen Roms, p. 169. 

121, 3. men. CIG, 5804. 

121, 7. before. Dio, lxxix, 1o. 

I2I, II. form. Preller, op. cit., p. 169 f. 

I21, I8. wreaths. Sueton., Domitian., c. 4. 

I21, 22. poet. Herodian, i, 9, 2. 

I2I, 23. antiquity. Cf. Appendix xliii. 

I2I, 25. emperors. Bull. com. d. R., 1887, p. 186, 1922 (gymnico 
agone saepius coronatus). 

121, 25. Hadrian. C/G, 3208, mentions the victory of a citharoedus 
in the 'Aópiária ' Póugr B',and ib., 246 the victory of a pugilist 
in the 'Aópiáreia "Pony. 

I21, 28. Severus. Alex. Sever., C. 35. 

I2I, 28. Gordian. Catal. imp., CIG, 1068. 

121, 30. Aurelian. Catal. imp., p. 648, ed. Mommsen: (Aurelia- 
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nus) agonem Solis instituit. Euseb., Chron.: primus agon 
Solis ab Aureliano constitutus. Julian, Or., iv, 155 B.: dyove 
‘Hipy rerpaernpixovs dywras. 

I21, 34. all. CIG, 5923. 

121, 35. Arab. Euseb., Chron.: agon mille annorum actus. 

I2I, 39. fame. Cyprian, Epp., 58, 8. 

121, 41. agon. Philogelos, ed. Eberhard, 62. Theinscription CIL, 
vi, 488: Praesentiae matris deum P. Septimius Felix ob coro- 
nam millesimi urbis anni, which Mommsoen refers to the theatral 
games of the millenial Secular Festival, may equally well refer 
to the gymnic agon on the same occasion. From the inscription 
of a herald (CIA, iii, 129; cf. Anhang 19) who also won rò 
xeOuerf ev ‘Porn, it must be assumed that all the contests 
usual in Greek agones took place then. 

122, 6. Empire. Herodian, iii, 8, 9. 

122, 7. medals. Cohen, Méd. imp., iii, p. 274. 

122, 8. Circus. Ibid., iv, p. 148, no. 189. 

I22, 9. Barcelona. Huebner, Adl, 1864, p. 158. 

122, IO. Carinus. Carinus, c. 18. 

122, 14. gladiators. Claudian, De cons. Fl. M.Th., 287. Cf. on 
this time Orelli, 2588; CIG, 5924; Cassiodor., Vay. epp., v, 
42. 

122, I8. men. Firm. Matern., vii, 22: Gladiatorum vel athletarum 
geniturae. Palaestritae, palaestritis praepositi: iii, 8, 4, 5; 
iii, I3, 5-10; v, I5 in f. ; aut athletis hominibus (bominis ?) 
potentis alicujus erunt honore praepositi. 

I22, 23. Rome. Marquardt, iii*, 525. 

122, 23. Etruria. Livy, i, 35: pugiles. . . ex Etruria acciti. 

122, 24. Latium. Sueton., Aug., c. 45 (pugiles Latini). 

122, 24. Africa. Sucton., Calig., c. 18 (Afri Campanique pugiles). 

122, 26. boxers. IRN, 2378 = CIL, x, 1074: pugiles catervarios 
et pyctas. 

122, 29. matches. Terence, Hecyr., prol., 25. 

122, 32. taste. Horace, Epp., ii, 1, 185. 

122, 36. Ennius. Cic., Tusc., iv, 33, 70. 

122, 41. Greece. Cf. Marquardt, Prl.*, 117 f. and especially Plu- 
tarch, Qu. R., 40. 

123, 2. Varro. Varro, R. r., ii, I, I. 

123, 7. income. Pliny, N. h., xxix, 4. 

123, 8. Blaesus. Junius Blaesus cons. suff. 10 A.D. Cf. vol. ii, p. 
47, and Nipperdey on Tac., A., iii, 35. 

I23, IO. Isidorus. Aelian, ed. Hercher, ii, 240. 

123, I2. Celsus. Celsus, De re med., i, I and a. 

123, 15. Trimalchio. Petron., c. 28. 

123, 21. Naples. Sueton., Nero, c. 40. 

123, 22. athletes. Id., Galba, c. 15. Plutarch, Galba, c. 16, 2. 
Cf. vol. ii, b II3. 

123, 23. sand. Pliny, N. h., xxxv, 168. 

123, 25. people. Sueton., Nero, C. 45. 

123, 28. body. See especially Seneca, Epp., 15. 

123, 29. young. This follows from Seneca's polemic, Epp., 88, 18 : 
aeque luctatores et totam oleo ac luto constantem scientiam 
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expello ex his studiis liberalibus . . . an liberale studium 
istuc juventuti nostrae credimus . . . ? 

123, 35. amours. Tac., A., xiv, 20. 

123, 36. Greeks. Pliny, N. h., xv, 19: usum ejus (olei) ad luxuriam 
vertere Graeci vitiorum omnium genitorcs in gymnasiis pub- 
licando. 

123, 38. immoral. Pliny, N. h., xxix, 26: illa perdidere imperi 
mores, quae sani patimur, luctatus, ceromata ceu valetudinis 
causa instituta, balineae ardentes etc. 

123, 39. soul. Jd. ib., xxxv, 168: ceromatis quibus exercendo 
juventus nostra corporis viris perdit animorum. 

124, 2. war. Lucan, Pharsal., vii, 270. 

I24, 7. rubber. Martial, vii, 32. 

I24, 9. vineyard. Id., xiv, 49: Halteres. 

124, I3. gymnast. Pliny, Paneg., c. 13. 

124, 15. interest. Plutarch, Calo major, c. 20. 

124, 29. extend. Pliny, Epp., iv, 22. 

124, 39. Gaius. Phot. Cod., 79, p. 146 H., p. 43 Bekk. Krause, 
Gymnastik, p. 803. 

124, 40. Regulus. Plutarch, De sanitate praec., c. 5, p. 124. 

I24, 40. Liber. Martial, ix, 72, cf. viii, 77. 

I25, 3. necks. Juv., 3, 68: et ceromatico fcrt niceteria collo. 

125, 7. wreath. Horace, Epp., i, 1, 49. Cf. Preller, Rom. Myth., 
ii?, II2, 3. 

125, ro. athletes. Of course J only speak here of inscriptions, which 
are the only source of our knowledge of professional athletics 
among the Romans. A relief of an athlete discovered near 
Varago in the district of Treviso bears the inscription (Bdl, 
1864, p. 27) :— 

KAavétavdv wixrny Aevriápu €vOdde EOnxay 

qevpÓvTes xal viv elkór kal orepdvors. 
Aepridptoer are lintearit or capsarti, cf. Neubaur, Comm. epigr., 
p. 76 sq. Perhaps inscriptions of athletes were often composed 
in Greek in Italy. 

125, 13. amateur. This is shown by the complaint of Pliny, N. h., 
xxxv, 168. 

125, 14. welcomed. Seneca, De brev. vil., c. 12, 3. 

125, I5. feats. Jd. ib.: qui in ceromate (nam, proh facinus, ne 
Romanis quidem vitiis laboramus) sectator puerorum rixan- 
tium sedet. 

125, 16. athletes. Id. Epp., 15, 3: accedunt pessimae notae 
mancipia in magisterium recepta. Martial mentions palaes- 
tritae among other slaves, iiij, 58, 20 ; 82, 20 ; vi, 39, 9. Perhaps 
Pers., 4, 39 also refers to slaves. 

125, 18. chewing. Seneca, Epp., 15, 9. 

125, 20. athletes. Pliny, N. h., xxxv, 2. 

125, 21. grounds. Martial, vii, 32. 

125, 23. Glaucias. Stat., Silv., ii, r, r10. The meaning of ‘in- 
fantes gymnici ', CIL, vi, 10,158-10,160, among whom were 
children in their second and sixth years, is obscure. 

125, 26. wrestling. Quintilian, xii, 2, r2. 

125, 26. competitors. Galen, IIepl larp. xal yupyaor., C. 46, ed. K., 
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v, p. 894 : dAÀ' Buus ol rotrwr árvxéararoi kal underwwore vixioarres 
étal$r9s davrovs órouájoves: yvuracrás. Omit ‘in other branches.’ 

125, 29. performers. Tertullian, Spect., c. 22: xystici . . . quibus 
feminae corpora substernunt. Martial, vii, 57: 


Castora de Polluce Gabinia fecit Achillam, 
Pyxagathos fuerat, nunc erit Hippodamos. 

125, 29. gifts. Juv., 6, 356. 

125, 30. diet. Id., 2, 53. 

125, 32. dumb-bells. Id., 6, 246; Martial, vii, 67. 

125, 35. weapons. Hadrian., c. 14, 26. 

125, 38. hour. Galen, ed. K., vi, 406. 

125, 39. running. M. Antonin., c. 4. 

125, 40. youth. L. Verus, c. 2. 

125, 40. Narcissus. Commodus, c. 17; Pescenn. Nig., c. 1 ; Dio, 
lxxii, 22. 

126, 1. Severus. Alex. Sev., c. 27. 

126, 10. bravery. Digg., iii, 2, 4 (Ulpianus libro vi ad edictum). 
It is evidently from ignorance that Tertullian, Spect., c. 22, in- 
cludes the xystici among the infames. 

126, 12. Emperor. Lebas-Waddington, 16,209. 

126, 14. compete. Digg., ix, 2, 7, 4 (Ulpian, libro xviii ad ed.): 
Si quis in colluctatione vel in pancratio vel pugiles dum inter 
se exercentur, aluis alium occiderit, si quidem in publico 
certamine alius alium occiderit, cessat Aquilia, quia gloriae 
causa et virtutis, non injuriae gratia videtur damnum datum. 
Hoc autem in servo non procedit, quoniam ingenui solent 
certare. Cf. also P. E. Mueller, De gen. aev. Theodos., ii, p. 
65 n. 

126, 14. Severus. Alex. Sever., c. 42. 

126, 20. xyslarchus.  Dittenberger, Hermes, xii, 19 ff. 

126, 22. festivals. The uocéfaeros xal diropdpacos *Adetavdpéwr 
reproar) edoeBhs civodos CIG, 5804 (Rome). Cf. ad i, 349; 
ii, 3476b and ad no. 3067. The lepà tvorcxh odvodos, Ditten- 
berger, Inschriften aus Olympia, in Denkmäler u. Forsch., 
1876, p. r4. Lebas-Waddington, 1620a. 

126, 28. baths. Cf. CIG, 5906-5913 and Franz's notes, p. 780. 
Lüders, Die dionysischen Künstler, p. 34 f. Foucart in Lebas- 
Waddington, ii, no. 16 (h lepà cúvoðos rà» ‘Hpaxdetorar). 

126, 31. Titus. CIG, 5907. An ‘archiater porticus Xysti' al- 
ready before 368. Cf. vol. i, d 169. 

126, 39. assented. Orelli, 2588 = CIL, vi, 10,154, cf. the note. 
127, 2. Johannes. CIG, 5924 = CIL, vi, 2, 10,153, probably the 
Johannes Nicas on a contorniate, Eckhel, D. N., vii, 293. 

127, 3. spectacles. De Rossi, Bull. crist., v, 87. 

127, 9. city. CIL, xiv, 474 (if he is not a musician). 

127, 14. diet. Read'dirt'. Seneca, Epp., 15, 3; 80,2; 88, 18 sq. 

127, 15. horses. Pliny, N. k., xviii, 63: Athletarum . . . quorum 
capacitas jumentis similis. 

I27, I8. belly. Cyprian, Spectac., 8. According to Jerome, Adv. 
Jov., ii, 6, ed. Vall, ii, 332 s., a solid meat diet is needed 


for ‘ milites, athletae, nautae, rhetores, metallorumque fos- 
sores’. 
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127, 23. stone. Plutarch, De sanitate praec., c. 20, p. 133. 

127, 24. pancratist. Epictetus., Diss., ii, 18, 22: xaipe rapddote, 
oUxi rods campovs TovTous walxras (vüxras ?) kal rayKpariagras rucjoas 
obde rods òuolovs avrots rovs povoudxous. 

127, d at all. Galen, wepl larp. xal yuuvacr., C. 46, ed. K., ii, 
P. 994. 

127, 31. measure. Id., xporperr. Noy., C. 11, ed. Kuehn, i, p. 28 sq. 

127, 33. mud. Id., wept larp. xal *yuuracr., C. 37, ed. K., v, p. 878 


sq. 

127, 38. wealth. Id., wporperr. Noy., CC. 9—14. 

127, 41. athletes. Id., mep usxpas aalpas, C. 3, ed. K., v, p. 905. 

128, 8. Olympiad. Id., xporperr. Noy., C. 13; cf. Haupt, Hermes, 
iv, 27. 

128, 12. popularity. Id., mporperr. Noy., C. 9. 

128, 20. Massilia. The treatise of Collignon, Quid de collegiis ephe- 
borum apud Graecos excepta Attica ex titulis epigraphicis com- 
mentari liceat (Paris, 1877) I only know from the review by C. 
Curtius in Bursian's Jahresberichte, xv, 72. 

128, 23. Trajan. Trajan, in Pliny, Epp., 40 K.: gymnasiis indul- 
gent Graeculi. On this account presents of oil were popular. 
Lebas-Waddington, 1602 and note, cf. ii, p. 125. 

128, 25. honour. Tac., Dial. de orat., c. 10. 

128, 27. times. Dio Chrys., Or., xxix (Melancomas ii), p. 538, and 
p. 542 R. 

128, 28. Games. Cf. vol. i, p. 320, and Philostrat., Vit. Apoll. 
Tyan., viii, 18, p. 362. 

128, 30. use. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 471. 

128, 31. prize. Galen, De Platon. et Hippocrat. dogmat., v, 5, ed. 
K., p. 463 says that Chrysippus, who had maintained that per- 
verse likes and dislikes arise from perverse ideas, ought to be 
asked : 8 rl rh» ur viyy rhv [év] ONvurlacıv xai rh» Tür. &vôõpdv- 
Twv åráĝeoıv érawovperd re kal paxap foueva Ud TOv TOAG ws ayabd, 
wept è ris firrns kal ris dTuas, ws xaxá, éroluws meiboueha; 
Epictetus, it is true, speaks contemptuously of athletes in the 
passage quoted above (note on p. 127, 24), Diss., ii, 18, 22, but 
he says, Man., c. 29 (cf. Diss., iii, 15) : O€\es "OdAvpma mxjoa ; 
Kaya, vh rods Üeoós* Kxouydr ydp dort. 

128, 32. life. Dio Chrys., Or., xxxi, p. 316 and 344 M. 

128, 33. athlete. Philostrat., Vitt, sophist., ii, 25, 6. Dio Chrys., 
Or., xxviii, p. 291 M.; xxix, p. 292 M. (the yévos Aayxpóv of 
Melankomas, whose father was an Olympian victor. 

128, 34. bribed. Philostrat., De gymnast., c. 3, ed. Kayser, c. 45, 
ed. Daremberg. 

128, 38. bout. Pausanias, v, 21, 6 and 7. 

128, 40. Prusa. Dio Chrys., Or., lxvi, p. 607 M. 

128, 41. paradoxonicae. Plutarch, Comp. Cimon. et Lucull., c. 2: 
TOv dÜXsgTÓ» rovs hudpa jud waAy kal rayxparly orepavovuévovs bber Tè 
wapadotor(kas kaXAoücw. But the word (like wapddotos) was soon 
used in a very much wider sense, e.g. of singers (Boeckh, on 
CIG, ii, 3427). Augustine, Principp. rhetor., 9: vulgo etiam 
Olympionicas et ceteros victores sacrorum certaminum para- 
doxos vocant. 

129, 4. Hercules. Tac., Dial. de orat., c. 10. Quintilian, ii, 8, 14 
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(quem adolescentes senem vidimus). Pausan.,v,21,5. Krause, 
Olympia, p. 335. 

129, 5. Games. Cf. on him (especially as to the spelling of his name) 
Kayser on Philostrat., De gymnast., 8, 22, p. 59; Cass. Dio, 
Ixxix, 16; Philostrat., Heroic., 679. 

129, 7. Augustus. Sueton., Aug., c. 45. Cf. Meier, Olym. Spiele, 
in Ersch and Gruber's Encyklopddie, 3, Sect. 3, p. 318. 

129, 13. bribery. Cod. Just., x, 53. 

129, 16. cost. Dio, i, I: oírw (lepods) yàp rods Tr)» olrnow Exorras 
dyGvas évoudfovow. Pliny, ad. Tr., 119 sq. (obsonia certa- 
minum iselasticorum). Mommsen, RG, v, 265, I. 

129, I9. councillor. Cf. e.g. CIG, 5913; Lebas-Waddington, 1620 
A, 1620 B, 1839 (Laodicea Syriae 214 and 221 A.D.) ; Tertul- 
lian, Scorpiace, c. 6; Philostrat., Heroic., 678, ed. K., p. 292 
(statues). On the bestowal of honorary citizenship cf. Kuhn, 
Verfassung, i, 28, 122. 

129, 22. 178-9. Barnabei, Di un’ epigr. onorar. Notizie degli 
scavi. Decembre, 1887. 

129, 23. field. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 372. 

129, 35. part. Dio, lxxiv, I4. 

129, 31. family. CIG, 5910. Cf. Kiesling, BdI, 1862, p. 157. 

129, 34. Germanicus. Africanus’ statement (Hertzberg, Gesch. 
Griechenlands, ii, 59 n.) that it was a team of Tiberius is refuted 
by the following inscription: T'epuarwór  Kaícapa avroxpdropos 
T:32eplov Kalcapos ZeBaoroü vlàv vujcarra 'ONúuria TcÜpis(Q x.T.À. 
Dittenberger, Irschr. aus Olympia, in Denkm. u. Forsch., xxxv 
(1877), p. 36. Thereasonof Africanus’ mistake was that Tiberius 
(before his adoption by Augustus, not later than Ol. 195 =I 
A.D.) had really won a victory there with a quadriga, as the 
following inscription shows: TiBépo» Kravdiorw Tipeplou vid» 
Népwva vixjoavra Odtumria TeÜpUrq terely x.r.r4. (Dittenberger, 
op. cit., xxxviii [1878], p. 53). 

I29, 36. consul. Jbid., xxxvi (1878), p. rr9. 

129, 38. Roman. Pausan, v, 20, 4; cf. Krause, Gymnastik und 
Agonistik, p. 803. 

130, 3. Caracalla. Secchi, I] musatwco Antoniniano rappresentante 
la scuola degli atleti, Roma, 1843, p. 4: si trovò per vappuna 
ne'due semicircoli oppositi fra quali era compresa la cella sol- 
eare, che perció dal Piranesi fu definita camera della palestra. 
Undoubtedly the mosaic is of the time of Caracalla (p. 7 s.). 
Of the considerable number of Roman representations of ath- 
letes it is only possible in very rare cases to determine the period 
with any certainty. F. Pinder's opinion that the athletic 
mosaic of Tusculum (Mon. d. I., vi and vii, 1, 82) belongs to 
the time of Hadrian (Bdl, 1862, p. 179 ss.), is rightly declared 
by H. Hirzel (AdI, 1863, p. 412) to be quite uncertain. To the 
closing age of the Antonines is conjecturally assigned an athletic 
mosaic of the former Villa Casalia on the Caelian (Bull. com. d. 
R., 1886, pp. 49-51). On the spread of athletic shows in the 
western provinces cf. Appendix xliv. 
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II. ROMAN LUXURY. 


I31, 5. prevalent. Roscher, Ansichten dey Volkswirthschaft, i, p 
450 (the most grandiose example of senseless and immoral 
luxury is offered by imperial Rome). Goethe (vol. 39, p. 53) 
compares Roman luxury with that of uneducated men, who, 
grown rich, make a ridiculous use of their fortune, and describes 
it as absurd and exe ggerated. Gibbon on the other hand 
(History of the Decline and Fall, chap. ii, near the end) 
has a good opinion of the luxury in the time before Com- 
modus. 

130, 17. Zumpt. Zumpt, Stand der Bevolkerung, p. 70 f. 

130, I9. Becker. Becker, Gallus, ii?, 284 (omitted in Góll's edition). 

132, 5. Austin. Alfred Austin, Rich Men's Dwellings, in National 
Review, December 1883, p. 466 f. This author also believes 
that Roman luxury was the greatest in history and hardly to 
be beaten. 

132, 20. cmperors. Meierotto makes the same remark about the 
manners and customs of the Romans, 3rd edition (1814), pre- 
face, p. xxx f. ; he also has a just opinion of Meursius's book. 

132, 27. limitless. Sueton., Calig., c. 37: nihil tam efficere con- 
cupiscebat, quam quod posse effici negaretur. 

132, 28. insanity. Tac., A., xiii, 3; H, iv, 48; Seneca, Cons. ad 
Polyb., c. 36; Sueton., Calig., c. 50; Niebuhr, Vortnige über 
römische Geschichte, iii, p. 178. So also the physician Wiede- 
meister, Der Cáesarenwahnsinn, p. 87 ff., but on the other side 
Schiller, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserthums, i, 306. 

132, 31. provinces. „Perhaps Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica. Mar- 
quardt, StV, ii?, 298, 3. 

132, 32. day. Sueton., l. c. ; Seneca, Cons. ad Helv., 10, 4. 

I32, 34. palaccs. Tac., A. | XV, 42: 'Nero tamen, ut 'erat incredi- 
bilium cup:tor effodere proxima Averno juga conisus est. 
133, 3. opera. Devrient, Geschichte dey deutschen Schauspielkunst, 

ii, 306 (the opera Suleiman at Dresden in 1753). 
133, 4. Mühlberg. Keyssler, Reisen durch Deutschland, ed. 3, 1776, 
. 1326. 

133, A Charles. Vehse, Gesch. der deutschen Höfe, vol. 25, pp. 247- 
290. Not all thestatements of Vehsearc trustworthy, but they 
certainly deserve as much credit as most of the notices in Roman 
authors about luxury, and perhaps more. Cf. also Devrient, 
op. cit., ii, 301 on the cost of the ballet and of the opera at the 
time of Karl Eugen. 15,000 florins’ worth of gifts were dis- 
tributed after the opcra Semiramis. 

133, 13. province. Cf. Appendix xlv. 

133, 13. Saxony. K. Reichard, Graf Brühl, in Im Neuen Reich, 
1887, no. 35, p. 327. 

133, 14. Würtemberg. Perthes, Polit. Zustinde und Personen in 
Deutschland unter franzós. Herrschaft, i, 506. A. v. Haller 
(Diaries of his travels in 1723 and: 1727, edited by L. Hirzel, 
1883, p. 8) estimates the revenues of the duchy under Eberhard 
Ludwig at about 12 million florins. 

133, 27. Plutarch. Plutarch, Lucull., 39, 2 
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133, 29. Pliny. Pliny, N. h., xxxvi, 113. 

133, 34. Asia. On the gold treasures of Cyrus see Pliny, N. k., 
xxxii, 51. The treasures which Alexander the Great ac- 
quired at the captures of Susa and Persepolis, and deposited 
at Ecbatana, amounted to 180,000 talents, chiefly in ingots. 
Grote, History of Greece, xii, 245. 

133, 36. Atahualpa. P. Chaix, Histoire de l'Amérique mérid. au 
Xvi. siecle, ii, 67 s. 

134, 4. price. Clive's fortune was estimated at {1,200,000 at his 
return in 1760, Vehse, vol. 19, p. 220. Sir John Malcolm esti- 
nad his yearly income at £40,000, which Macaulay considers 
too low. 

134, 7. Aristobulus. Josephus, A. J., xiv, 3, I sq. 

134, I2. Mennaeus. Ibid., 3, 2. 

134, 15. Ariobarzanes. Drumann, RG, iv, 22, 65. 

134, I6. Gabinius. Cass. Dio, xxxix, 55. 

134, I9. Auletes. Cic., Pro Rabir., c. 8. 

134, 20. Caesar. Sueton., Caesar, C. 54. 

134, 2I. Crassus. Josephus, A. J., xiv, 7, I. 

134, 23. proverbial. Manil., Astron., iv, 693: Gallia per census, 
Hispania maxima belli; 793: Gallia dives. Josephus, B. J., 
16, 4: Tí od; vuets wAovouorepo. Tadardy x... Momm- 
sen, RG, v, 97, I. 

134, 24. gold. Diodor., v, 27. 

134, 26. Posidonius. Strabo, iv, 188. 

134, 28. coins. Mommsen, Róm. Miünzwesen, p. 678, cf. p. 683 
(gold coins of the Britons). Theobert, King of the Franks, 
still coined the gold of the native mines. Procop., B. Goth., 
iii, 33. Cf. King, Natural History of Precious Stones and Pre- 
cious Metals, pp. 183-187. Gold and silver mines in Britain, 
CIL, vii, p. 220. Gold and silver booty of Decebalus, Die- 
rauer, Geschichte Trajans, in Büdinger's Untersuchungen, i, 
102 f. Gold washing in the Alpine streams, Planta, Das aite 
Rátien, p. t4. 

134, 31. depreciation. Hultsch, Mefrologie®, p. 301, 3. 

134, 40. Scaurus. Ascon., Argum. orat. pro Scauro. Cf. for the 
debts of other prominent Romans, Marquardt, StV, ii*, 517. 

135, 3. Crassus. Pliny, N. h., xxxiii, 134. 

135, 6. talents. Drumann, RG, iv, 110, 78. 

135, 7. Pliny. Pliny, N. h., xiii, 92. 

135, 14. peopies. Vol. i, p. 304 f. 

135, 19. freedman. Vol. i, p. 44. 

135, 26. poor. Alfred Austin, Rich Men's Dwellings, in National 
Review, December 1883, p. 467. 

135, 30. 6 per cent. Marquardt, StV, ii*, 60-62. A bequest at 

. Auzia (Mauretania) CIL, viii, 9052 (cf. Mommsen's note) 
brought in 6 per cent. per annum. The same rate (iml rg 
ouvhbe roxy rpioBorly dpyvpwq) in the case of temple money 
at Arsinoe in the third cent. and that only in return for mortgage 
and security (U. Wilcken, Arsinoitische Tempelrechnungen, in 
Hermes, xx (1885), p. 448). ‘A rate of interest haps only 
usual for temple money’, Hartel, Papyrus Erzh. Ratner, 
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p. 33). If at the date of the inscription CIL, xi, 1, 1236 (Pla- 
centia :—litteratus Graecis et Latinis, librarius, partes dixit 
CCC) 4 per cent. (4 per cent. monthly) was a usual raté of in- 
terest (Hultsch, Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des volksthümlichen 
Rechnens bei den Römern. Neue Jahrbb., 1889, p. 342 f.), it 
can only have been in cases of great hypothecary security. 

135, 34. a year. Marquardt, Hdbch., ii, 2 n., 215; StV, ii*, 56. 
For the reduction I follow, as elsewhere, Hultsch, Metvol.?, 
348. The Gothic king Theodahad desired to sell the dominion 
of Italy for an income of 1200 pounds of gold. Procop, B.G., 


I, 6. 

135, 40. Hashimid. Kremer, Culturgeschichte d. Orients, ii, 190. 

136, I. Lorenzo. Burckhardt, Cultur. d. Renaissance, p. 64 f. 
According to his statement the coin value of the ducato, zec- 
chino, fiorino d'oro, scudo d'oro is about the same, viz. 11—12 
francs of modern money. Vast, Le cardinal Bessarion, p. 368, 
3, says the same (à peu prés 12 fcs.), but he thinks the purchasing 
power was four to five times as great. 

136, 2. J. Coeur. P. Clément, Jacques Coeur et Charles VII ou la 
France au xv. siècle (1853), v, 1, p. 1 Ss. ; ii, pp. 1-46. Cf. i, p. 
lxi ss. (notice sur la valeur relative des anciennes monnaies 
frangaises). 

136, 12, Chigi. Gregorovius, Gesch. d. St. Rom, viii, 113 ff. 

135, 16. Fuggers. Kleinschmidt, Augsburg, Nürnberg und ihre 
Handelsfürsten im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert (1881), p. 122. W. 
Jacob, Production und Consumtion der edeln Metalle translated 
by Kleinschrod, ii, 19: ‘Capito writes to Zwingli 29 Jan. 
1526 that 16 gold gulden will maintain a man for a year. Ap- 
parently, therefore, the gold gulden was worth about ro gulden 
(florins) . Hagen, Deutsch. liter. und relig. Verhdlinisse im 
Reformat. Zeitalter (1844), iii, 195, 6. The expenses of a young 
nobleman (Junker) and his tutor at Erfurt, for food, lodging, 
washing, university fees, etc. amounted to 26 gulden for the 
whole year 1451/52. A boarder of U. Zasius, professor at Frei- 
berg, paid 16 gulden for lodging and board at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Janssen, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes 
seit dem Mittelalter, i, 23. Consequently the value of the gold 
gulden was certainly much more than ro florins of the South 
German standard. In the time from 1500 to 1560 money was 
depreciated to about 50 per cent.; Schmoller, Tübinger Zeit- 
schrift f. Staatswissenschaft, xvi, p. 511. 

136, 20. Mazarin. Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XIV, ch. 6. 

136, 22. Bernard. Lacroix, XVIII. siècle, p. 197. 

136, 22. Bretonvilliers. Baudrillart, iv, 69. Baudrillart estimates 
the income of the Duke of Lerma, the favourite of Philip HI 
of Spain (his son's income included) at 700,000 écus (?), *sans 
compter la garderobe et les richesses du luxe mobilier, qui 
montaient à plus de 6 mill. d'or'. 

136, 24. Menshikóv. From Eugen Karnovich's book (in Rus- 
sian), Remarkable Private Fortunes in Russia (only known to 
me through an extract by Konstantin Jürgens in the Rigaer 
Zeitung, 1885). 
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136, 30. Potemkin. Sybel, Kleine hist. Schriften, i*, 170 f. His 
immovable estate was estimated by Karnovich at 50 million 
roubles. 

136, 34. Kutaisov. Ibid. 

136, 35. Brühl. Vehse, Gesch. d. Hófe, pt. 33, p. 332. 

136, 36. Rohan. Carlyle, Collected Works, 1869, v, 30. 

136, 38. grandees. Baumgarten, Gesch. Spaniens zur Zeit. d. franz. 
Revolution, p. 185. 

137, 7. Potocki. E. v. d. Brüggen, Polens Auflösung, p. 193. 

137, 10. Czartoryskis. Ibid., pp. 136 and 213. 

137, I2. Radziwill. Ibid., p. 157. 

137, 19. owner. According to Karnovich. For 'owner.... 
128,000' read ' owner of serfs (more than 160,000). Others 
are said to have owned 200,000 or 128,000’. For these cf. 
Vehse, pt. 21, pp. 3r and 380. 

137, 21. Yusupov. Bernhardi, Gesch. Russlands, iii, 677. 

137, 26. Yusupovs. Haxthausen, Studien über die inneren Zu- 
stande Russlands (1847), ii, 226; iii, 76. 

137, 29. affected. Busch, Graf Bismarck wnd seine Leute, i, 217. 
For ' them ' read ' from them '. 

137, 35. £15,000 000. Vehse and Haxthausen, opp. citt. 

137 39. Rémusat. Mém. de Mme. de Rémusat, iii, 346: Le prince 
de Neufchâtel, comblé des dons de l'empereur, jouissait d'un 
immense revenu (il a en jusqu'à un million de revenu). 

137, 40. Johnson's. For ‘no man ... . a year’ read ‘a man of 
high rank could live on £5000 a year’. Boswell, Life of Johnson. 
Lady John Manners, A Sequel to Rich Men's Dwellings, in 
National Review, March, 1884, p. 16. See the same article for 
the budget of the wife of Philip Francis. 

138, 4. quadruple. A. Austin, op. cit. (note on 132, 5), p. 466. 

138, 5. New York. C. M. de Varigny, Les grandes fortunes aux 
Etats-unis, in Rev. des deux mondes, 1 May 1888, p. 166 f. 
138, 8. Astor. F. Kapp, Geschichte der deutschen Einwanderung in 

Amerika, p. 358. 

138, 10. Stewart. Nationalzeitung for 23 Aug. 1866. 

138, 12. Vanderbilt. De Varigny, op. cit., p. 171. 

138, 16-18. Gould, Mackay. Ibid., p. 161 p 

138, 21. 700. Id., Les grandes femmes en Angleterre, Rev. des deux 
mondes, 1 Sept. 1888, p. 74. 

138, 23. 144. Ibid., 76. 

138, 23. list. Id., op. cit., 1 May, p. 162. I add a few statements 
(certainly not at all trustworthy) published by newspapers 
after the deaths of millionaires. Baron James Rothschild 
(d. November, 1868) 2000 million francs (!) Baron Sina (d. 
1876) 80 million florins. Baron Alex. v. Stieglitz (d. November 
1884) 100 million roubles. Prince Alexander Torlonia (d. Feb. 
1886) roo, or according to others, 250 million tre. Baron Mayer 
Karl v. Rothschild (d. at Frankfort, 16 October, 1886) 500 
million marks. 

138, 38. Rodbertus. Rodbertus, Zur Frage des Sachwerths des 
Geldes im Alterthum, in Hildebrandt’s Zeitschr. f. National dkono- 
mie, xv (1870), p. 341 fi., xvi, 182 ff. ; cf. esp. pp. 198 and 232 f. 
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My opinion expressed in the same periodical, 1869, pp. 306- 
308 (on the price of corn and the purchasing power of money in 
the time from Nero to Hadrian) is completely refuted by this 
inquiry. 

139, I9. arbitrary. In this paragraph I have used some sugges- 
tions, for which I am obliged to Geheimrat W. Roscher of Leip- 
zig, and alsoa letter by Rodbertus, mentioned in Appendix xlvi. 

139, 22. Apicius, Teuffel, StRE, i*, 1241; Nipperdey, on Tac., 
A., iv, I. 

139, 27. pleasure. Seneca, Ad Helv., 10, 9; Dio, lvii, 19. Seneca 
says that he squandered roo millions, Martial (iii, 22) 60. 

139, 29. Apio. Athen., vii, 294 F. 

139, 31. Elagabalus. Vit. Elagabal., c. 18. 

139, 35. crabs. Athen., i, p. 7 C. ; Suid. s. 'Aríxtos. 

139, 41. Rohan. Vehse, 47, 212 ; on Count Brühl, 33, 332. 

I40, II. Beaucaire. Diez, Leben und Werke dev Troubadours, p. 
297, after Bouquet, vol. xii, 444. 

140, I8. Belkow. Buchholtz, Versuch einer Geschichte dcr Kurmark 
Brandenburg, iii, 349. 

140, 23. Russia. Tolstoi, Anna Karenina. 

I40, 25. sailors. R. Werner, Seebilder (1876), p. 252. 

140, 26. Creole. Id., Erinnerungen und Bilder a. d. Seeleben® (1881) 

. 374 ff. 

I40, E. Rome. Valer. Max., 1, 2; Pliny, N. h., ix, 122 ; x, 141; 
Horace, Satt., ii, 3, 239-246. 

141, 7. pearl. E.g. by Baudrillart, i, 131. 

141, 8. solecisms. Lucian, Nigrin., 31. 

141, 10. Eros. Plutarch, Apophthegm. Rom. Caesar August., 4. 

141, 13. Mentor. Martial, xi, 11, 5/9. For ‘of Mentor . . . Cel- 
lini’ read ' by Mentor, a Cellini of that day ’. 

141, 15. Trimalchio's. Petron., Sat., c. 31. 

I41, I8. wool. Ib., c. 54. 

141, 20. Conti. La pincée de poudre coütait 4 ou 5000 livres; 
Taine, Origines de la France contemp., p. 170. 

I41,21. Tepper. E. v. d. Brüggen, Polens Auflösung, p. 300. 
Troels Lund, Das háusliche Leben in Skandinavien im 16. 
Jahrhundert, p. 143s. To burn fragrant wood in the grate was 
considered as healthy and as a sign of wealth. ' The old story 
does not sound so incredible that Ole Bager had the room heated 
by burning cinnamon, when Frederick II was his guest at 
Odense in 1580, just as Anton Fugger had done at Augsburg 
forty years earlier to honour the emperor Charles V’. This 
was certainly deliberate extravagance in the eighteenth century. 

141, 30. indispensable. Roscher, Ansichten (on luxury), p. 408. 

141, 35. unnatural. Seneca, Epp., 122, 5: omnia vitia contra 
naturam pugnant .. . hoc est luxuriae propositum, gaudere 
perversis, nec tantum discedere a recto, sed quam longissime 
abire, deinde etiam e contrario stare. Similarly Epp., 90, 19. 
Pliny, N. h., xix, 55: nihil utique homini sic quomodo rerum 
naturae placet. 

142, 2. contemporaries. Pliny, Epp., iii, 5, 10 (of his uncle): 
cibum . , , interdiu levem et facilem veterum more sumebat. 
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142, 11. death. Seneca, Epp., 108, 13-17; Tac., A., xv, 65; 1b, 
XV, 45. 
142,14. Nature. Cf. Roscher, op. cit., p. 402 (Pliny, N. k., xxxiii 


142, 14. Pliny. Pliny, N. h., xix, 5 sq. 

142, 17. Varro. Gell, vi (vii), 16. 

I42, I9. asparagus. Pliny, N. h., xix, 54; heu prodigia ventris! 
(cf. xix, 150). 

142, 2I. luxury. Id. ibid., xix, 55; Seneca, N. Q., iv, 13; Epp. 
78, 23 and elsewhere. 

142, 22. Addison. Addison, Remarks on Several Parts of Italy 
(1700-1703), London, 5th edition (1736), p. 145. According 
to Gallio, Annal: di Messina, iii, 3 (in Hartwig, Aus Sicilien 
(1867], i, 12), the eating of ices was not reintroduced into Sicily 
till after the middle of the sixteenth century. In Spain ice 
was eaten as early as the time of the Moors. 

142, 26. Galen. Galen, Ilep evr0éccws papuákw» T. card rowous ed. K., 
vii, 508 : xal yàp evwopla Yuxpar aryüw ér "Pug woddAh kal xdwos 
(he is speaking of the composition of a cooling medicine). 

142, 27. Sicily. Roscher, Grundlagen dery Nationalékonomie (4th 
ed.), p. 184, § 102, 2. 

142, 30. French. Daremberg, Oeuvres d’ Oribase, i, 625 ss. remarks 
that only snow was used, and not ice: on ne paratt pas avoir 
connu nos véritables glaces, qui font aujourd’hui les délices des 
gourmets du monde entier. Cf. Backmann, Beitr. sz. Gesch. 
der Erfindungen, iv, 201. Apparently Abraham a Sancta Clara 
(d. 1709) knew ices. He speaks in ' Das Wunderwiirdige gans 
meu ausgeheckte Narvennest’ of ‘cooled Frescade or frozen 
juice, which they use at the carnival after their excessive exer- 
tions’. At Frankfort on the Main ices were still something 
extraordinary in 1759. Goethe’s mother threw away the ices 
sent to her children from the table of Count Thorane. ‘She 
thought it was not possible that the stomach could bear real 
ice, however sweetened '. Goethes Werke, 20, 101. 

142, 35. ice. Neumann- -Spallart, Rückblicke auf die Pariser Weltaus- 
stellung, in Deutsche Rundschau, January 1879, p. 88 f. 

142, 41. feather-cushions. Pliny, N. h., X, 53 8. 

142, 41. Cicero. Cic., Tusc., iv, I9, 46 : culcita plumea. 

I43, 2. climate. Hehn, Culturpflanzen und Hawsthiere*, p. 303. 

143, 5. pillows. The passages concerning feather cushions in 
Herzberg on Propert., iii, 57; Juv., 1, 159; vi, 88; Martial, 
ix, 92, 4; XX, 13, 6; xii, 17, 8; xiv, 146, 159, I61. 

143, 10. Frankfort. Beckmann, Vorbereitung zur Warenkunde 
(1794), i. 277, 1, who supposes that the trade in eider-down 
began in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

143, 17. Goethe. Goethe, Geschichte der Farbenlehre (39, 54) 1: 

' One has only to consider these things (the stupid and exag- 
gerated luxury of the Romans], and one will understand how 
Seneca, who led so distinguished a life, could be angry because 
people ‘enjoyed a good dinner, cooled their drinks with snow, 
made use of a favourable wind in a naval battle, and what not ’. 

143, I9. Seneca. Seneca, De benef., i, 10. 
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143, 33. unknown. Ulrich von Hutten takes essentially the same 
standpoint as Pliny in condemning the luxury of his age (especi- 
ally the importation of foreign goods): De Guajact medicina, 
c. xix, ed. Boecking, v, 459 sq.; also Luther: Von Kaufhand- 
lung, Werke, Ausg. Jena, 1572, Theil ii, p. 465 ff. (465>) (M. 
Allihn in Grenzboten, 1873, 18 April, p. 111 and Schmoller, Zur 
Geschichte d. nationalókonom. Ansichten in Deutsch. während 
der Reformationsperiode, in Tübinger Zeitschrift für Staatswiss., 
xvi, p. 663 ff.) and Abraham a Sancta Clera: Loesch-Wien, 
p. 40 f. (Karajan, Abraham a Sancta Clara, p. 192). On street- 

aving and lighting see Klemm, Allgem. Culturgesch., 9, 157 
the former in Paris under Philip Augustus, Baudrillart, iii, 
163, in German towns not before the fourteenth cent., the latter 
very much later; Dresden was paved in 1559, and lighted in 
1705, while Nuremberg was not even lighted in 1781. Neues 
Gemálde von Dresden, 1817, p. 7 f. Nicolai, Beschweib. einer 
Reise durch Deutschland, i, 227). In Bremen street lighting 
began in 1698, and proceeded very slowly. Kohl, Alte und 
neue Zeit, p. 22 ff. In Scandinavia paving was introduced 
about 1500 from Holland. Glass windows, not generally used 
in Europe till the fifteenth century (Falke, Die Kunst im Hause, 
p. 65 ff. ; Wachsmuth, Culturgesch., 2, 302, 7), were introduced 
into Scandinavia only in the sixteenth century (in which period 
also the habit of washing in the morning was introduced there. 
Troels Lund, of. cit., p. 45; 116 f. ; 174-176. On the use of 
forks see Beckmann, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Erfindungen, 
5, 294; Marquardt, Prl., i*, 308 f. ; Baudrillart, iii, 232. 

144, 4. wooden ones. Baudrillart, i, 36 s. Roscher, Ansichten, 
P 408 f. Straw beds (even ‘for the Kings of France) in the 

ourteenth century. Baudrillart, iii, p. 149 s. 

144, 9. William. Th. Wright, Homes of Other Days, p. 358. 

144, I3. Germany. Kohl, Alte und neue Zeit, p. 193. 

144, 19. Nikon. Brückner, Beiträge zur Culturgesch. Russlands im 
17. Jahrb. (1887), pp. 80-84. 

144, 36. interest. Cf. the excellent description in Baudrillart, iv, 
208—241. 

144, 37. de Brosses. Reumont, Die Gráfin v. Albany, i, 158 f. 

145, 4. Venetian. Molmenti, Vie privée à Venise, p. 539 s. 

145, 15. latter. One of the classes of Roman luxury on which we are 
insufficiently informed to compare them with the corresponding 
modern luxuries, is that of sport, especially racing and hunting 
(cf. Lady J. Manners, in Nat. Rev., 1884, p. 13 f.). 

I45, 17. Lucullus. Cf. Cic., De off., i, 39; Nicol. Damasc., in 
Athenaeus, vi, 274; xii, 543; Vellei., ii, 33, 4 and Drumann, 
RG, 4, 168 ft. 

I45, 24. Tacitus. Tac., A., iii, 55, it is true, only speaks of the 
‘luxus mensae ', but it is obvious from the preceding chapters 
that he is thinking of luxury in general. 

146, 3. drinkers. Galen, ed. K., xv, 699: ol rool rà» V*ytawórro» 

rlvovew olvov vóarwyéror. 

146, 6. Epicurus. Diog. Laert., Epicur., 11 ; Seneca, Epp., 18, 25, 
4; Stob., Serm., 17, 30 and 34. 

R.L.M. QO 
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146, I9. cooks. Livy, xxxix, 6. 

146, 23. baked. Pliny, N. h., xviii, 107. 

146, 27. cocks. Pliny, N. h., x, 139: Gallinas saginare Deliaci 
coepere, unde pestis exorta opimas avis et suopte corpore unctas 
devorandi etc. 

146, 29. ordinance. Id. ib., viii, 223; cf. Becker-Goll, iii, 55 f. 
Gibbon, History, ch. xxxi, 45: ‘ it is reported that they (glires) 
are still esteemed in modern Rome and are frequently sent as 
a present by the Colonna princes '. 

146, 30. wine. Varro in Pliny, N. h., xiv, 96. 

146, 33. Posidonius. Athen., vi, 275 A. 

147, 10. Varro. Gell., vi (vii), 16. But cf. Varro, R. r., ii, 6. 

147, 12. Germany. Schmoller, Tübinger Zeitschr. für Staatswiss., 
xvi, p. 635 and 681. 

147, 14. Thuc. Thucyd., ii, 38. 

147, I9. lists. Cf. Appendix xlviii. 

147, 20. Brillat. Brillat-Savarin, Physiologie dw gost (Classiques 
de la table, Nouv. éd., Didot, 1855, i, p. 252). 

147, 27. luxury. Roscher, Ansichten, p. 428, 54- 

147, 27. Gulliver. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, iv, 6. 

147, 39. commerce. Apparently Varro himself had no puse 

to Italian victuals (delicacies excepted). Macrob., Sat., 
I6, I2: M. Varro pisci Tiberino palmam tribuit his verbis p 
libro rerum humanarum xi : ad victum optima fert ager Cam- 
panus frumentum, Falernus vinum, Cassinas oleum, Tuscu- 
lanus ficum, mel Tarentinus, piscem Tiberis. 

148, 10. demand. Springer, Paris im r3. Jahrh., pp. 32 and 34. 
Lacroix, Moeurs usages et costumes au moyen áge, p. III SS. 
Nourriture et cuisine (on foreign cheeses, p. 147 ; on foreign 
wines, p. 165) cf. the carte gastronomique de la France, in Lacroix, 
Directoire Consulat et Empire, p. 151. 

148, 12. Nicolai. Nicolai, Leben des Seb. Nothanher, v, 54. 

148, 18. sandar. Read ' sander.' 

148, 26. writers. Varro in Gell, J. c. Sallust, Catilina, c. 13: 
Vescendi causa terra marique omnia exquirere. Seneca, Ad 
Helv., 10, 3: epulas quas toto orbe requirunt ; Epp., 89, 22: 
vos . . . quorum profunda et insatiabilis gula hinc maria 
scrutatur, hinc terras.  Juv., 11, 14: gustus elementa per omnia 
quaerunt; cf. Mayor's note. Pliny, N. h., xxvi, 43: hujus 
(ventris) gratia praecipue avaritia expetit, huic luxuria condit, 
huic navigatur ad Phasim, huic profundi vada exquiruntur. 
Drepan., Paneg. in Theodos., C. I4: cibis. quos ..- 
famosa naufragiis maria misissent, quos invitae quodammodo 
reluctantique naturae hominum pericla rapuissent. 

I48, 31. Vitellius. Sueton., Vitell., c. 13. 

148, 34, 41. milk. Read ‘milt’. 

148, 36. Elagabalus. Vit. Elagabali, c. 18: cum ipse privatus 
diceret se Apicium, imperator vero Othonem et Vitellium 
imitari. 

149, I. écus. Lacroix, XVIII.siécle,p. 390. A dish of fish tongues 
at an entertainment of the Khalif Rashid for 1000 dirhems 

francs); Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orientis, 290 f. 
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149, 3. countries. Vol. i, p. 12 ff. 

149, 4. sale. Cassiodor., Variar. xii, 4, enumerates the fishes 
ordered for the table of Theodoric : Destinet carpam Danubius, 
a Rheno veniat anchorago, exormiston (cf. xii, 1) Sicula (?) 
quibuslibet laboribus offeratur, Brutiorum mare dulces mittat 
avernias (?). Sic decet regem pascere ut a legatis gentium 
credatur paene omnia possidere. Ibidem, xii, 12: Cum apud 
rerum Dominum solemni more pranderemus 'et diversae pro- 
vinciae de suis deliciis laudarentur, ad vina Brutiorum et 
Silani—casei suavitatem—perventum est. 

149, 6. birds. Varro, R. r., iii, 9, 18: Gallinae Africanae—quas 
pedeaypldas appellant Graeci. Hae novissimae in triclinium 
ganearium introierunt e culina propter fastidium hominum. 
Veneunt propter penuriam magno. He does not mention the 
pheasant or the flamingo. Meleagris is the guinea-fowl. Hor- 
ace, Epod., 2, 53: non Afra avis descendat in ventrem meum, 
non attagen Ionicus (together with Lucrine oysters, rhombus 
and scari). Manil., v, 370 (guinea-fowls and pheasants). 
Columella, viii, 8, 10: illos qui Ponticum Phasin et Scythica 
stagna Maeotidis eluunt. Jam nunc Gangeticas et Aegyptias 
aves temulenter eructant. Petron., c. 93 (guinea-fowls, pheas- 
ants, scari). Id., c. 119, 33 (scari, oysters, pheasants). Pliny, 
N. h., xix, 52: avis ultra Phasidem amnem peti . . . alias 
in Numidiam atque Aethiopiae sepulcra. Martial, iii, 67, 4: 
Nec Libye mittit, nec tibi Phasis aves. Id., xiii, 71 (bhoenicop- 
teri—apparently introduced by Apicius, Pliny, N. h., x, 133: 
«ph. linguam praecipui esse saporis A. docuit) 72 (phastant) 73 
(Numidicae). Id.3b., 45: Si Libycae nobis volucres et Phasidis 
essent, Acciperes, Tu nunc accipe chortis aves. In Stat., Silv., 
I, 6, 77 a verse is missing, as is shown by Wachsmuth, Rhein. 
Mus., 1888, pp. 26-28 :— 


17 quas Nilus sacer horridusque Phasis, 
(quas Ganges lavat (alit), quas palus Scytharum], 
I8 quas udo Numidae legunt sub austro. 


Juv., r1, 139: Et Scythicae volucreset phoenicopterus ingens. 
Lucian, Navig., 23 : pris éx ácidos kal raùws é£ Ivdias xal dior 
ò Nopadixés, Clemens Alex., Paedog., ii, 1, 3: öpveis . . . ded 
Pdoidsos, drrayds Alyvrrlovs, Mijdov Tara. 

149, 8. Italy. Martial, iii, 58, 12 :— 


Vagatur omnis turba sordidae chortis, 
argutus anser gemmeique pavones, 
nomenque debet quae rubentibus pinnis, 
et picta perdix Numidicaeque guttatae 
et impiorum phasiana Colchorum ; 
Rhodias superbi feminas premunt galli. 


149, » Diocletian. Mommsen, Ber. d. Sdchs. Gesellsch., 1851, p. 

: fasianus pastus den. 250 fasianus agrestis des. 225 fasiana 

pasta den. 200 fasiana non pasta dem, 100 anser pastus den, 200 

anser non pastus den. roo pullorum par den. 60 lepus den. 150 
(100 den. about 2s. 52d., Hultsch, Metrol*, 348). 
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149, 12-15. Severus, Tacitus. Alexander Sever., c. 37. Tacit., c. 11. 

149, 22. inauguration. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 243, 4. 

149, 34. lost. Macrob., Saé., iii, 13: cenam quae scripta est in 
Indice iv. Metelli illius pontificis maximi in haec verba. Cf. 
Bottiger, Kl. Schr., iii, 217 ff. 

149, 38. priesthoods. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 231, 7. 

150, 2. luxury. Cf. pp. 154-164. 

150, 7. satire. In particular Sat., ii, 4. 

150, 10. Epicurus. Hor., S., ii, 6, 114: Inde domum me Ad porri 
et ciccris refero laganique catinum. Cf. S., ii, 6, 13; C. i, 
31, 16. 

150, 17. at hand. Cf. vol. i, p. 12 ff. 

150, 19. table. Table luxury spread from Italy, according to the 
treatise De vila contemplativa, which, as Lucius, Die Thera- 
peuten und thre Stellung in der Geschichte der Askese (1880), has 
proved, cannot be the work of Philo, but should be assigned to 
the third century. D. v. c., 896 c. (op. cit., P. 117) > lows de 
dy ris ámoóétavro Ti érurodd fovray purl warrayov TO» cuprodlwuy 
Scdbeow, xarà mólo ris Iradixis wodvredelas kal puis, hy éffwoor 

“EAAnvds Te kai Bápgapot. 

150, 26. swallow. Pliny, N. h., xv, 105. The practice of laying 
a menu before the host, é$' @ elddvac S71 wédAdAae Sor  $épew ò 
payecpos (Athen., ii, 33, p. 49d) seems to be a Greek one, and not, 
as Marquardt, Pri., i*, 326, 9, believes, Roman. 

150, 39. banquets. According to a communication by Roscher, 
from a treatise by Mangold, to which I had no access. 

151, 3. Metellus. Valer. Max., ix, 1, 5; Macrob., Sat., iii, 13. 

151, 5. Nero's. Sueton., Nero, C. 27. 

151, 8. flowers. Cf. e.g. Ael. Ver., c. 5. 

151, 9. Condé. Baudrillart, iv, 152. 

151, I7. upwards. Lady J. Manners, A Sequel to ‘Rich Men's 
Dwellings’,in National Review, March, 1884, pp. 10, 13, 15, 17. 

151, 20. raffics. Vit. Elagab., c. 22. 

151, 23. Martial’s. My edition of Martial, ii, p. 295 ff. 

151, 32. Verus. H. A., L. Ver., c. 5. 

151, 37. Lucullus. Plutarch, Lucull., c. 41; cf. C. 40: rà detxra 
Tà Kab’ huépav ob uóvov oTpwpvaîs dAovpyéac kal 6uaMOos exmwpace kai 
xopois kai áxpoáuactw éeuoólous x.T.À. 

151, 38. Arvales. Marini, Atti, lab. xlif and xli. Henzen, Acta 
fr. Arv., p. 45. 

I51, 39. how much. Tertullian, Apol., c. 6: Vides enim et cen- 
tenarias cenas, a centenis jam sestertiis dicendas. In Seneca, 
Epp., 95, 41 : et totiens tamen *sestertio aditiales cenae fruga- 
lissimis viris constiterunt—the number has dropped out, it 
was probably C. 

I5I, 4I. decorations. Lucret, iv, 1131: eximia veste et victu 
convivia, lychni, pocula crebra, unguenta, coronae, serta paran- 
tur etc. 

152, 6. Mazarin. Baudrillart, iv, 70oand 76. Lacroix, XVIII. siècle. 
Lettres et sciences, p. 534. 

152, 15. Seneca. Seneca, Epp., 122, 14. 

152, 23. Tucca. Martial, xii, 41. 
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152, 25. mulli. Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 434, 9. 

152, 27. Octavius. Either the Prefect of Egypt under Augustus 
or tis son, the Proconsul of Crete and Cyrenaica. Ditten- 
berger, De titulis Atticis, in en e epigr., i, p. II2 sq. 

152, 30. Apicius. Seneca, Epp., 9 5, 

352, 32. purchaser. Roscher, Chadians (4th edit.), p. 131, 

152, 32. Juvenal. Juv., 11, 14. 

152, 39. garum. 2 congii (6,566 litres) of garum sociorum cost 
‘singulis milibus nummum ', Pliny, N. h., xxxi, 94, i.e. 1000 s. 
(£10 12s.. 5d.), not 1000 denarii, as Marquardt says, Pri., 113, 
440, 9. 

153, 3. écus. Baudrillart, iv, 14 and 71. 

153, 5. Potemkin. According to Karnovich (see note on p. 136, 
24). | 

153, 9. pounds. Brückner,  Potemkins Glück und Ende, in 
Baltische Monadssckrift, N. F., i, p. 518. Haxthausen (Studien 
a die tnnern Zustände Russlands, ili, 160) gives the price of 

a sturgeon as 400 roubles banco, even on the Ural. 

E53, 10. Geneva. Grenzboten, 1852, p. I51. 

153, II. Pliny. Pliny, N. h., ix, 67. 

353, I4. Carême. Vaerst, Gastrosophie, ii, 111. Carême himself 
relates that King George IV of England offered him in vain a 
salary of £500 and a fortnight's holiday a month. Carême, 
L'art de la cuisine franç. au 19. siècle, 1893, p. ix. 

153, I . letters. Briefe eines Verstorbenen, iii, 401. 

153, 19. Seneca. Seneca, Epp., 95, 26 sqq. 

153, 27. boars. Pliny, N. h., viii, 210. 

153, 23. Regency. Vol. ii, p. 160. 

153, 31. swine. Pliny, N. h., viii, 209. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 429 f. 
The pric> of pork was certainly not high enough to explain 
the statement that 'in later Roman times it was the most 
fashionable dish ' (Roscher, op. cit., p. 133, 8); but it was by 
no means the cheapest meat, as Preller, Reg., 139, believes. 
Cf. Rodbertus, Zur Frage des " Sachwerths des Geldes, ii, in Hil- 
debrand's Zeitschr. f. Nationalökonomie, 1870, p. 226. 

153, 33. dish. Tetrapharmacum seu potius pentapharmacum: 
Ael. Ver., c. 5; Hadrian, c. 21. 

153, 34. gourmet. Hadrianus . . . prandiorum opimorum  esor 
optimus. Fronto, Fer. Als., 3, p. 226 Naber. 

153, 34. Severus. Alexander Sev., c. 30. 

153, 3'. Caesar. Sueton., Caesar, c. 53; Plutarch, Caesar, c. 17; 
Drumann, RG, iii, 739. 

153, 40. Cicero. Cic., Ad Attic., xiii, 52. Suetonius says even of 
the very temperate Augustus, c. 77: quotiens largissime se 
invitaret, senos sextantes (0:54 of a litre) non excessit, aut si 
excessisset, reiciebat. Becker-Gdll, iii, p. 552 f. 

I54, 2. dietetic. In the annotations to Oribasius, vol. ii, p. 829 ss., 
Daremberg speaks only about the dietetic use of emetics by the 
ancients, from which instructive work I extract the following 
passages. Ithinkit Spp from them that it was not merely, 
as Marquardt thinks, Pri., i*, 330, 5, ‘as an antidote to the 
effects of gluttony ' that ihe use of emetics was considered 
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necessary by physicians. Baudrillart, ii, 396, has completely 
misunderstood me. He says: Comment ne pas sourire, en 
voyant M. Fr. dépassant trop cette fois les bornes; aller à 
justifier presque au nom de l'hygiène l'usage ignominieux des 
vomissements pendant le repas! What I have said in the text 
shows, I hope, clearly enough, that, far from excusing the mis- 
use of emetics, I only maintain that their use by the ancients 
does not necessarily presuppose intemperance. 

' 154, 8. emetics. Herodot., ii, 77; Diodor., i, 82. 

154, 9. Hippocrates. Daremberg, op. cit., p. 380: Du temps 
d'Hippocrate les vomissements aprés le repas paraissent avoir 
été plus usités que les vomissements à jeun. 

154, 13. Celsus. Celsus, i, 3, p. 27 sq. On Asclepiades cf. also 
Pliny, N. h., xxvi, 17. 

154, 16. Archigenes. Oribas. ., Coll. med., viii, 23 (ed. D., iii, p. 
202) : Ilepi éuérov årò avrlov èr TG» ' Apxcyérovs. "Epéry 3è TË érd 
curio urd dydyxns pèv ph ceOlan* bryos Se Gavpacrh dls $ Tpis ws by 
waphky karà uiva mapaauBárew: kal yàp r Ör dvd-yxny èrıerpós 
tis dkoAovOe? paar qn, åmò fs Tpotjy0ncar Hon Twès kal els EOos érõe- 
Aexoüs åropopriouo? rv orriwy, ol pè» dxprBobs ol 8 dd\ocxepots kara- 
orTnvat. 

154, I8. Galen. Daremberg, op. cit., p. 381 s. 

154, I8. Pliny. N. h., xxviii, 54 vomitione rara sibi mederi utile 
homini. The dietetic use he considers injurious: xi, 282; 
xxix, 27. 

154, I9. Plutarch. Plutarch, De sanit. praec., c. 22, p. 134: 'Epé 
Tovs 8 kal koxMas xaddpoes urd $apuákwr, papà rapapa TÀy6- 
portis, vev peyáXns dydyxns oU kuryréor: Qarep ol TONNO keragews Evera, 
vXjpoüvres TÒ cua kal máu wAnpwoews kevoürres wapà úo Tais 
wAnopovais ovx Îrrov 4 rais évdelas dvuwuevoe pdddow de dws Ty pir 
wAhpwow ws xwAvow dxoAaícews Bapurdperor, Thy 8¢ dear ws xwpar 
del rais nSovais wapackevdforres. 

154, 2I. seven. Juv., I, 94. 

154, 22. dishes. Id., 14, 6 s. 

154, 23. Oyster. Id., 4, 136 sq. 

154, 26. Seneca. Seneca, Ad Helv., 10, 3. 

154, 30. circles. This is Marquardt's opinon, op. cit., p. 330, where 
the Romans whom Pliny and Galen describe are pictured as 

“a race with pale faces, hanging cheeks, swollen eyes, trembling 
hands, fat paunches, with feeble intelligence and no memory, 
etc.’. The consequences of excesses, described by Pliny, N. 
h., xiv, 142; Seneca, Epp., 95, 15 sqq. and ial, xii, 48, 10 
(sulphureusque color carnificesque pedes) were very likely too 
frequent in his time—but I do not believe it possible that they 
were general in wider circles. (Galen, De meth. med., vol. x, p. 3 
sq., ed. K., speaks only of excesses, not of their consequences). 

154, 34. emetics. Sueton., Claud., c. 33; Vitell., c. 13. Julian, 
Misopog., p. 340 C, says about himself: ov82 éwirpéww 0M 
éumluwhac at virlur abr). ÓNvydkus ody pol rdy wárru» (?) ¿pésa 
oven, kal uépynpas aird vaÜív é£ rov Kaicap éyerduny åra ard: 
gunwrwparos, oU rAnopovys. Martial associates the use of emetics 
with the most infamous vices: ix, 92, 11: Quod nec mane 
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vomis nec cunnum, Condyle, lingis etc. ; ii, 89, 5, : Quod vomis, 
dE a a fellator, with reference to Cic., In Anton. or. Philipp., 
2, 25, 03. 

I55, I5. juice. Kremer, Culturgesch. d. Orients, ii, 180. 

155, 20. honour. Ibid., ii, 84 f. 

155, 20. Spain. Ibid., ii, 318 ff. 

I55, 30. Peter. Weinhold, Die Deutschen Frauen im Mittelalter, 
P. 1 ff. Volz, Beitr. z. Culturgeschichte, p. 205 fi., 412 f., 
471 i. 

155, 33. table. Alwin Schultz, Hof. Leben z. Zeit. der Minnesinger, 
P. 332 f. Baudrillart, iii, 453 ss. 

155, 35. guests. Id., p. 459. 

155, 37. century. Also the fattening of fowls in darkened cages 
was very usual, as well as the fattening of snails. Baudrillart, 
pp. 459 and 461. 

156, 1. peacocks. Lacroix, Moeurs usages et costumes au moyen 
áge, pp. 110-190. Alw. Schultz, op. cit., 284 f. 

156, 5. Geizkofler. Adam Wolf Lucas Geizkofler, Eine Seibst- 
biographie, p. 149. For other weddings in the same family 
see p. 150. At festivities of this kind luxury only consisted 
in superfluity (cf. Janssen, Gesch. d. deutsch. Volkes, i, 373 f.). 

156, 7. Spain. Fernan Caballero, Ausgew. Werke (Paderborn, 
1865), vii, 68 f.; viii, 67. 

156, 15. Neville. Th. Wright, Homes of Other Days, pp. 360 and 
267. 

156, 2 Salutati. Reumont, Lorenzo de’ Medici, ii, 423—426. 

I57, 36. banquets. Molmenti, La vie privée de Venise, pp. 287- 
298. 

158, 12. Scuppi. Hübner, Sixtus V, ii, 138 ff. 

158, 26. Tunis. Montaigne, Essais, i, 56. In the seventeenth 
century Spanish cookery was unpalatable for foreigners, be- 
cause of the excess of sharp seasoning and of saffron. Cf.the 
description of a great banquet of 700 covers in Baudrillart, iv, 
218. 

158, 33. Montaigne. Montaigne, Essais, i, 51. 

159, 8. cooking. Cf. the notices in the Mémoire pour faire un 
écriteau pouy un banquet: Baudrillart, iii, 500 s. 

159, I3. Louvois. Lacroix, XVIII. siècle (Institutions etc.), pp. 383 
SS 


159, 19. Foucquet. Vol. ii, p. 152. 

159, 21. Vatel. Baudrillart, iv, 76. 

159, 28. Condé. Vol. ii, p. 150 f 

159, 29. fireworks. Fireworks, introduced into France under Henri 
II, and greatly perfected by the Italians, were an essential 
element in great festivities from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Baudrillart, iii, 523. 

159, 31. Vatel. Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné, Paris, Hachette, 1862, 
ii, 186. Baudrillart, iv, 152 s. 

159, 40. 1873. Read ‘1783.’ 

160, 30. day. Ibid., 266 s. 

161, 4. cover. (G. Freytag ?) Die Entwicklung der französischen 
Kochkunst, in Grenzbolen, 1852, i, pp. 141-155. 
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161, 6. Montague. Letters of Lady M. Wortley Montague, letter 7. 

IOI, I2. writer. v. Rohr, Einleitung zur  Ceremonialwissenschaft 
dey Privatpersonen, p. 435, in. Biedermann, Deutschland im 18° 
Jahrh., ii*, 530***). In the house of the Minister Brühl the 
usual number of courses was 30, exceptionally 50, or even 80. 
Waldmüller, Minister. Brühl in Schlafrock und  Pantoffeln, in 
Grenzboten, 17 June, 1886. On public banqucts in Bremen 
cf. Kohl, Alte und neue Zeit, 354 ft. 

I61, 16. Vienna. Scheube, Aus den Tagen wnsrer Grossvater (after 
[Risbeck,] Briefe eines veisenden Franzosen in Deutschland), p. 387. 

161, 20. Deyling. Taken from the archives of the council of the 
Enge at Leipsic by Bitter, J. S. Bach, i, 163 f. 

161, 31. lady superintendent. "Read ‘ Superintendent's wife’. 

162, 4. writer. Risbeck in Scheube, op. cit., p. 394 f. 

162, 4. Voss. J. H. Voss, Sämmtliche Gedichte (1825), ii, ean 

162, II. azia. Preserved Indian herbs and roots, in particular 
young shoots of bamboo in cocoanut and palm vinegar. J. H. 
Voss. 

162, 20. Hamburg.  Risbeck in Scheube, op. cit. 

162, 30. Radziwill. E. v. d. Brüggen, Polens Auflösung, p. 303. 

163, I. Catharine. A. Brückner, Potemkins Glück und Ende, in 
Baltische Monatschrift, N. F., i, 518—522. 

163, 16. een Fr. Kapp, Aus und über Amerika (1876), 
i, 16 f. 

163, 20. Grimod. Almanac des Gourmands ou Calendrier nutritif 

. pay un vieux amateuy. Paris, An. xt, 1803, 18™ (2 and 3 
ed. 1803 and 1804, the 7 following annual sets till 1812). Cf. 
Rumohr, Geist der Kochkunst (1822), p. 14. 

163, 28. Caréme. A. Carême, L'art de la cuisine française aw 19. 
siècle (1833), xii ss. Cf. vol. ll, p. 153. 

163, 34. Cussy. Grenzboten, loc. cit. 

163, 39. Morgan. Lady Morgan [Sydney Owenson], France in 
1829-30, 1830, ii, 411 ff. 

I64, 7. Macaulay. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
I908, p. 243 f. 

I64, 13. Roman. Columella, xii, 4, 2: M. Ambivius et Menas 
Licinius, tum etiam C. Matius, quibus studium fuit pistoris et 
coci nec minus ccellarii diligentiam sui praeceptis instituere. 
Id., xii, 44, 1: (C. Matius) illi enim propositum fuit urbanas 
mensas et lauta convivia instruere, libros tres edidit, quos in- 
scripsit nominibus Coci et Cellarii et Salmagarii. That Apicius 
was an author does not follow from what Teuffel mentions, 
RLG*, 283, 4; Sueton., Tiber., c. 42: Asellio Sabino sestertia 
ducenta donavit pro dialogo, in quo b leti et ficedulae et ostreae 
et turdi certamen induxerat. 

164, 18. Berlin. Nationalzeitung, 7 February, 1877. 

164, 29. Hong Kong. Lady Brassey, Voyage in the Sunbeam*, 1878, 


P. 403. 

165, 5. civilization. I had already dealt with this subject in a 
lengthy essay, chiefly with the aid of the valuable book of K. W. 
Volz (Beitráge zur Culturgeschichte. Der Einfluss des Menschen 
auf die Verbreitung der Hausthiere und der C:lturpflanzea, 1852), 
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when an admirable work throwing quite new light on the sub- 
ject appeared, Victor Hehn’s Culturpflanzen und Hausthiere in 
ihrem Uebergang aus Asien nach Griechenland und Italien sowie 
das übrige Europa (1870). As all the questions were here treated 
with unparalleled knowledge of the facts and sources, thorough- 
ness and acumen, my only course was to throw aside my essay, 
and reproduce, in the order that suited my purpose, the results 
of this new investigation, chiefly in Hehn's own words. I have 
abstained from referring to Volz and the old authors, as Hehn 
gives full references, only here and there I have made some 
unimportant additions. The quotations are made from the 
4th edition of Hehn's work (1883). 

165, 12. Pliny's. Pliny, N. h., ix, 62 sq. 

165, 17. Varro. Dureau de la "Malle, Economie polit. des Romains, 
ii, 175 ss. Varro, R. v., iii, Io, 18; 12, 5 sqq.; I4, 4. 

165, 22. Orata. Pliny, N. h., ix, 168. Otherwise Valer. Max., ix, 


I, 2. 

165, 24. Aristotle. Aristot., De gener. animal., iii, 11 (Weinland, 
Der zoolog. Garten, iv, 178). 

165, 28. Bordeaux. Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 443, 7 and 8. 

165, 34. Coste. Molin, Die rationelle Zucht dey Stisswasserfische 
(Vienna, 1864), p. 229 ft. 

166, 5. peacocks. Hehn, Culturpflanzen und Hausthiere, p. 292. 

166, 8. yards. Hehn, p. 297. Cf. vol. ii, p. 149 and notes. 

166, 15. flamingoes. Cf. vol. ii, p. 149, 7, note. 

166, 20. Romance. Hehn, p. 300. 

166, 33. Russia. Id., p. 304. 

166, 40. Italy. There is no doubt that the vine existed in the lake- 
dwellings of Emilia. Helbig, Die Italiker tn der Poebene, p. 
109 f. 

167, 2. Sophocles. Hehn, p. 66. 

167, 5. Tarquins. Ibid., p. 92 

167, 6. Varro's. Varro, R. r., i, 41. 

167, 8. Tiberius. Hehn, p. 8r. 

167, 13, 14. chestnuts, walnuts. Ibid., p. 321 f. 

167, I4. amygdalum. Ovid, A. a., iij, 183; Priap., 51, 13. 

167, 16. Pliny. Hehn, p. 310. 

167, I9. pomegranates. Ibid., p. 197. 

167, 20. quinces. Ibid., p. 199. 

167,27. Po. Helbig, op. cit., p. 16. 

167, 31. produced. Hehn, p. 326 ff. 

167, 33. as well. Ibid., p. 204 ff. 

167, 39. found. Ibid., p. 214. 

167, 41. century. Ibid., p. 331. 

168, 15. stock. Ibid., p. 349. 

1^8, 17. Columella. Ibid., p. 394. 

169, 20. lotus. Pliny, N. j xii, 103: Eadem Africa . . . arbo- 
rem loton gignit, quam vocant celtim et ipsam Italiae familia- 
rem, sed terra mutatam. Cf. Appendix i. 

168, 20. ‘shalots. Pliny, N. h., xix, 107. Volz, Beitr. z. Cultur- 
gesch., p. 110. 

168, 22. Papirius. Ibid. xv, 47: Aeque peregrina sicut zizipha 
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570 
et tubures. The translation after Volz, op. cit., p. 98. S. 
Papirius . . . primus utraque attulit . . . aggeribus praeci- 
pue decora, quoniam et in tecta jam silvae scandunt. 


168, 23. Egypt. Pliny, N. h., xix, 107; cf. Volz, p. 110. 
168, 23. radishes. Jbid., xxi, '87. 

168, 24. Pliny. Ibid., xix, 81, also Marquardt, Pyri., i*, 328. 
168, 28. plums. Hehn, p. 346. 

168, 30. Vitellius. Jbid., p. 339. 

168, 35. melones. Ibid., p. 256. 

168, 35. carob. Ibid., p. 369 f. 


169, 6. investigator. Ibid., p. 362. 

169, 13. China. Ibid., p. 360 ff. 

169, 15. Pliny. Pliny, N. b., xv, 57. 

169, 19. India. Ibid., xix, 59: pars eorum (pot-herbs) ad condi- 
menta pertinens fatetur domi versuram fieri solitam, atque non 
Indicum piper quaesitum, quaeque trans maria petimus. Cf. 
Marquardt, Pyl., i?, 28, 12; ii, 783, Iı. Pepper, it is true, grew 
also in Italy, but the berries were not sharp enough (xii, 29; 
xvi, 136). 

169, 20. diet. Pliny, N. h., xix, 52: 
quanto innocentiore victu |! 

169, 40. Restoration. Almanac des gourmands, 
pp. 78-89. 

170, 5. animals. Pliny, N. h., xvi, 1. 

170, 7. grafting. Ibid., xvii, 8. 


ex horto plebei macellum, 
tv. année (1806), 


170, 18. 


170, 25. 
170, 27. 


170, 30. 
170, 32. 
170, 34. 


gluttony. Ibid., Xix, 52—54. 

day. Ibid., xix, 152 Sq. 

London. Briefe eines Verstorbenen, iv, 390. 
Rothschild. Ibid., iv, 37. 

unknown. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 325, I 

diamond. J. E. Planchon, La truffe et Tos trufières artif- 


cielles, in Revue des deux mondes, 1 Avril 1875, p. 633 ss. n 
the effect of truffles on the cultivation of rere see p. 653. 
170, 36. Carpentras. Ausland, 1870, no. 24, 


170, 4 


d atistih d. deutschen Reiches, xlii, 


Bähr, Eine deutsche Stadt vor 60 p p. 58, from 


. army. 
IO2 f.; cf. p. 24. The 


amount spent on beer amounted in Germany to 922 million 
marks per annum. 


170, 40. 
p. 17. 


cigars. Lady John Mauners, in Nat. Rev., 1884, March, 


+ 


171, 9. treatises. Galen, ed. K., vii, 227. 


171, 15. 
171, 16. 
171, 18. 
171, 18. 
I7I, 23. 
17I, 25. 
171, 28. 
171, 31. 
171, 38. 
172, 7. profitable. 
172, 9. Cato. 


Pliny, N. h., xv, 102. 
Flaccus. Ibid., xv, 191. 
Provence. Hehn, p. 347. 
casia. Pliny, N. h., xii, 98. 
maple. Hehn, p. 240. 
France. Ibid., p. 352 f. 
wine. Ibid., p. 117. 

olive. Ibid., E 95. 
civilization. Jbid., p. 95 
Ibid., p. 69. 
Ibid., p. 68. 


time. 
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172, 10. Africa. Ibid., p. 74. 

172, 13. east. Varro, R. r., i, 8, 13; Pliny, N. h., xiv, 71 etc. 

172, 14. inhabitants. Hehn, p. 119. 

172, 16. port. Strabo, iii, 416, p. 164 C. 

172, 19. Falernian. CIL, ii, 2029 = Wilmanns, 1279 (cf. 1280): 
proc. Aug. per Baetic. ad. Fal(ernas) veget(andas). 

172, 23. oil. Hehn, p. 7o. 

172, 25. beer. Diodor., v. 26. 

172, 25. Strabo. Strabo, iv, 1, p. 178. 

172, 32. Moselle. The Neumagen monuments, of about the begin- 
ning of the third century, indicate that the cultivation of the 
vine and the wine trade were very flourishing on the Moselle. 
F. Hettner, Zur Kvltur von Germania und Gallia Belgica, in 
Westdeutsche Ztschr., ii, 22 f. 

172, 34. St. Prex. Mommsen, Die Schweiz in vom. Zeit, p. 23 n. 
(inscription of Liber pater Cocliensis the ' Father of Cully’). 
J. J. Müller, Nyon zur Romerzett,in Züricher Antiq. Mittheil., 
xviii, 214. 

172, 36. Probus. Hehn, p. 73. 

172, 40. vintage. Volz, p. 142. 

172, 41. Claudian. Claudian, De laud. Stilich., ii, ed. Gessner, 
xxii, 199. 

173, 4. wine. Hehn, p. 77. 

173, 20. handkerchiefs. Jbid., p. 146. 

173, 21. century. Marquardt, Pyl., ii*, 485-487. In Juv., 3, 150: 
vel si consuto volnere crassum atque recens linum ostendit non 
una cicatrix, apparently the mended tunic is meant. Asa 
rule the tunica was woollen. Cf. Petron., c. 56; Martial, xiv, 
143, 241. | 

173, 24. muslin. Marquardt, of. cit., p. 488. 

173, 31. Elagabalus. Jb1d., p. 493 ff. 

173, 34. Saracen. Kremer, Culturgesch. d. Orients, ii, 339. Ac- 
cording to Alwin Schultz, D. hófische Leben z. Z. der Minne- 
sdnge’, p. 259, samite (ézáj,uros) does not mean velvet, but ‘a 
very strong close silk tissue, generally figured with gold and 
silver threads, thus corresponding to what was later called 
brocade ', in different colours, usually green and red. Cf. 
Heyd, Gesch. des Levantehandels im Mittelalter, ii, 689.  (Hüll- 
mann, Gesch. des. bys. Handels, p. 69: purpura quae vulgariter 
dicitur samyt.) 

173, 35. extravagance. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 535. 

173, 38. clothes. Ibid., p. 542 ff. s 

173, 40. Agrippina. Vol. i, p. 245. €f. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 
536,2. A robe of silver cloth worn by Herod Agrippa, Joseph., 
A. J., xviii, 6,7. H.A., Vit. Elagab., 24 : usus est aurea omni 
tunica, usus et purpurea, usus et de gemmis Persica. An auri 
netrix CIL, vi, 9213; Ib., 9214: Sellia Epyre de sacra via auri 
vestrix (?). 

174, I. Charles. Falke, Deutsche Trachten und Modenwelt (1858), 
i, 262; cf. for cloth of gold and silver in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, ii, 76 ff. A dress of Mme. de Montespan 
' d'or sur or, rebrodée d'or et par dessus un or frisé, rebrochée 
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d'un or mêlé avcc un certain or, qui fait la plus divine étoffe 
qui ait été jamais imaginée ' (Madame de Sévigné in Baudril- 
lart, iv, 130). 

174, 4. Italy. Marquardt, op. cil., 587. 

174, 6. South. Paulinus of Périgueux (born between 367 and 371) 
says (Euchavisticon, 147 sq.) that in his youth he strove to get 
ncw and beautiful clothes, quaeque Arabi muris leni fragraret 
odore. Cf. Jerome, Epist., 127, 3: Illae enim solent purpurissa 
et cerussa ora depingere etc. . . . fragrare mure. Adv. Jovin., 
ii, 8, examples of odoris suavitas: peregrina muris pellicula. 
The opinion of my colleague, Prof. Zaddach (d. 1881) was that 
an animal was meant of the genus Myogale, the musk-smelling 
desmans, and more probably the desman (M. moschata) of 
southern Russia which is 9 in. long, than the smaller M. pyren- 
aica. Even to-day the skins of the desman serve to garnish 
caps and other clothes. 

174, 15. prices. Lacroix, Moeurs usages et costumes au moyen Age, 
p. 5758. Cf. also on the same luxury Abraham a Sancta Clara 
in Karajan, p. 193. 

174, 20. costly. Falke, op. cit., ii, 47 (on trunk-hose). 

174, 22. f150. Id., ii, 253. f. 

174, 24. centuries. Cf. Falke, i, 192 f., on the remarkably rapid 
change of fashions about the middle of the fourteenth century ; 
li, 115, on tbe fickleness of German fashions in the sixteenth 
century. 

174, 29. ducats. Polack, Persien, i, 1591. A hat of King Amadeus 
VI of Savoy cost 1000 ducats (20,666 francs).. Baudrillart, 
| dii, 214. 

174, 39. Panama. Lady Brassey, Voyage in the Sunbeam, 1878, p. 

18 


184. 

174, 34. Juvenal. Juv., 1, 28 sq. 

174, 38. Persia. Polack, op. cit. 

175, I. wool. Martial, ii, 46. 

175, 6. wardrobe. Id., v, 79. 

175, 11. Meinhard. Falke, ii, 149. 

175, 14. Clive. Macaulay, Essay on Clive, ad fin. 

175, 16. Brühl. Vehse, Gesch. d. H., 33, 331. 

175, I9. wigs. Falke, ii, 312 f. 

175,20. dandy. Briefe eines Verstorbenen (1826-28), iv, 39. 

175, 26. Persius. Pers., 1, 32. 

175, 27. moralist. Martial, i, 96. Read ‘To M. any one who . 
effeminate, was a hypocrite.’. 

175, 33. Atedius. Stat., Silv., ii, 1, 128 sqq. 

175, 34. scarlet. Pliny, N. k., xxxvii, 204, mentions coccum among 
precious natural products. 

175, 36. wool. Cornel. Nepos in Pliny, N. h., ix, 137. For the 
best quality 100 sest. must be deducted for the wool ; the best 
quality from the Padus is the same price, N. h., viii, toes Lower 
qualities were hardly dyed with apu purple 

175, 39. Cloak. Martial, viii, 10; iv, OI, 4. 

176, 3. shawls. Polack, Persien, i, 153. (A single shawi costs 
there sometimes 200 ducats.) ' 
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176, 5. cloaks. W. A. Schmidt, Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des 
Alterthums, p. 157 f. 

176, 7. Caesar. Sueton., Caes., c. 43. 

176, 8. Augustus. Dio, xlix, 16. Mommsen, StR, i*, 409 ff. 

176, 10. Tiberius. Dio, lvii, 13. 

176, 11. Nero. Sueton., Nevo, c. 32. 

176, 12. Domitian. As appears from Martial, loc. cit. 

176, 15. auction. Schmidt, of. cit., p. 175. M. Anton., 17; Per- 
tinax, c. 8. 

176, 17. dress, On luxury in dress in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries cf. Alwin Schultz, Das hófische Leben zur Zeit der 
Minnesinger, p. 202 íf., in particular p. 235 f. Girdles for 
ladies cost 1000 marks (/2,000) ; the coronation robes of King 
Wenceslaus II of Boheinia are said to have cost 4000 marks 
(£8000), p. 236. 

176, 25. placed. Gregorovius, Lucrzzia Borgia, p. 236 f. 

176, 29. Giuliano. Reumont, Lorenzo de’ Medici, i, 267 f. 

176, 34. Pollajuolo. Ibid., ii, 423. 

176, 41. ducats. Gregorovius, op. cit., p. 189. 

177, 7. Lucrezia. Ibid., p. 237. 

177, 9. Geiler. Janssen, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes, i, 366 ff. On 
the value of the gulden (florin) cf. note on vol. ii, p. 136, I. 

177, I2. England. Falke, op. cit., ii, 109. 

177, 20. Bassompierre. Ibid., 149 and 152. 

177, 23. Christina. Grauert, Christine Königin von Schweden und 
ihr Hof, ii, 87, 19. At the time of Louis XIV a certain Madame 
de Puysieux wore Genoese lace worth 50,000 écus. Baudril- 
lart, iv, 153. On the extravagance in lace of Gabrielle d'Estrées, 
and of the court of Louis XIII, see Lacroix, XVII. siècle. Lettres 
et sciences, p. 514. 

177, 3I. SO forth. Li e XVIII. ‘siecle, p. 486. 

177, 35. year. Baudrillart, iv, 291. 

I77, 38. cuffs. Lacroix, XVIII. S., Lettres etc., p. 544 ss. 

177, 39. alb. Vechse, G. d. H., 46, 59. 

178, 2. Rzewuski. E. v. d. Brüggen, Polens Auflösung, p. 316 f. 

178, 5. sable. Beckmann, Waarenkunde, 11, 263. 

178, 7. Potemkin’s. According to Karnovich (see n. on p. 136, 
24). 

178, 10. occasions. The robes of a peer, at the coronation of George 
IV of England, in 1820, cost {450 (Eberty, W. Scott, i, 350) ; 
the gala uniform of a Prussian Minister (1879) cost about £100. 
The value of the national Hungarian costume worn by Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy at the coronation of King George IV was 
estimated at several million florins. Liszt, Fr. Chopin, German 
transl. by La Mara, p. 26 1. 

178, 12. shawl. Ausland, 1865, No. 44, p. 970 (the dearest imita- 
tion French long shawls cost 1500 francs). 

178, 12. veil. The veil worn by Miss Hannah Rothschild at her 
wedding with the Earl of Rosebery cost 700 guineas. 

178, 21. paltry. Mme. de Rémusat, Mém., ii, 347, 349, 379. Lady 
J. Manners in Nat. Rev., March, 1884, p. 2, says that many 
ladies who are not very rich spend {600 a year on their toilet, 
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those who go much into society often {1000; 60 guineas for 
a court dress is no uncommon price. 

178, 28. Indian. Pliny, N. h., vi, I01 : digna res (?) nullo anno 
minus HS |DL| imperi nostri (?) exhauriente India et mercis 
remittente, quae apud nos centuplicato veneant. xii, 84: 
minumaque computatione miliens centena milia sestertium 
annis omnibus India et Seres paeninsulaque illa (Arabia) im- 
perio nostro adimunt. Tanti nobis deliciae et feminae con- 
stant, quota enim portio ad deos quaeso jam vel ad inferos 
pertinent ? I quote these passages verbatim, to show Hock's 
mistake (Róm. Gesch., i, 2, 288) when he speaks of imports into 
Rome, instead of the whole empire. 

178, 31. amours. Read 'our hobbies '. . 

178, 33. luxuries. To which belong also, according to Aelius Mar- 
cianus, Digg., xxxix, 4, 16 $ 7, spices, gum, laser (asa dulcis), 
opium, eunuchs and wild animals. The last sentence of the 
passage quoted from Pliny, shows that he was not thinking 
only of the expenditure on dress and jewels. 

178, 37. countries. Tac., Æ., iii, 53: atque illa feminarum propria, 
quis lapidum causa pecuniae nostrae ad externas aut hostilis 
gentis transferuntur ? 

178, 41. Asia. Cf. the trade reports for the year 1869 (Ausland, 
1870, No. 13, p. 200) according to which in the 9 years 1861- 
69 £122,250,000 sterling were paid to Asia, a yearly average 
of 134 millions ; by far the greatest part to British India, only 
about /20,000,000 (in 9 years) to China. Humboldt's esti- 
mate of the yearly export of specie from Europe to Asia was 
{5,318,750 ; Jacob’s for the period 1788-1810 only 1 million ; 
Jacob, Product. u. Consumt., ii, 130—132. 

179, 2. Horneck. Bedenken über die Manu facturen in Deutschland, 
p. 113 ff. Oesterreich tiber alles (1708), p. 95. 

179, 8. alone. Raudel, Annalen der Staatshráfte von Europa (1792), 


. 13. 

179, 8 1853. Klöden, Handbuch d. Erdkunde, ii, 454 and 457. At 
the time of Colbert England spent more than 11 million francs 
per annum on French fancy goods. Baudrillart, iv, 437. 

179, I9. gold. H. A., Vit. Aureliani, c. 45. 

179, 20. Chinese. See n. on p. 180, 11, below. 

179, 21. betel. Pliny, N. h., xii, 129: cf. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 
784, 9-12. 

179, 21. cinnamon. Read ‘cinnamon juice’. Pliny, ib. 99: 
pretia (juris cinnami) quondam fuere in libras denarium milia, 
auctum id parte dimidia est incensis, ut ferunt, silvis ira bar- 
barorum. St. Mark says that in Jerusalem a litra of oil of nard 
cost 300 denarii: Mark, xiv, 5; John, xii, 5; cf. Herzfeld, 
Handelsgesch. der Juden, p. 100, cf. 191. 

179, 22. pearls. Sueton., Caes., c. 50. 

179, 30. Galen. Galen, ed. K., x, 492 (xovee yap al rrovela -yuvaixes 
a'rà wodd\axdh THis trò ‘Pwpalwy dpx5s, kal pddtora èv peydras 
woreow, dv als eloi moal Tuy Toaovrwr yuratkwy). 

179, 33. women. Id., ed. K., vi, 440 (De sanit. tuenda, vi, 13): 
TG» uópuvr rà èv ‘Poun axevajóueva rais Aovalaus yuvactly, & govdiar d 
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Te kal aríxara poga^yopeUovgt», Id., xii, 429: Trò rà» wovelwr 
yuvay pópor, ô kaXobou èv ‘Pouy gourlaroy. Ib., 604 : TÒ re kd^- 
Morov vapdivor pápov —xai pera, roÜro TÒ ) Kopparynvdr ral TÒ Lovewdy xal 
TÀ ToAvreNi) pópa rav $Aovalwr *yvraw ar & kaXo0sw obra orikara xal 
rea Cf. Marquardt, Pyl., ii3, 783 f. This does not exclude 
are robability that perfume merchants (seplasiarii) were in 

e prosperous places. Ib. id., 782, 16. 

179, = classes. Marquardt, op. cit., iis, 498. 

180, 11. drugs. All the above is from Fr. Hirth, Zur Geschichte 
des antiken Orienthandels, in Verhandl. der Berliner Gesellsch. 
f. Erdkunde, xvi, pp. 46-64. Cf. note on vol. i, p. 308, rr. 

180, 17. Mithridates. Pliny, N. h., xxxvii, 12. 

180, 17. diamonds. Id. ib., xxxvii, 55. Cf. King, Precious stones 
and precious metals, p. 47 sq. 

180, 20. Trajan. H. A., Vit. Hadriani, c. 3. 

180, 23. Agrippa. Juv, 6, 156 sq. Hübner, Hermes, i, 347 = 
CIL, ii, 3386: ona silver statue of Isis in 'digito minimo anuli 
duo gemmis adamant. Martial, v, 11 :— 

Sardonychas zmaragdos adamantas iaspidas uno 
versat in articulo Stella, Severe, meus. 

180, 25. Altai. King, pp. 282-284. 

180, 29. hierarchy Pliny, N. h., xxxvii, 85. 

180, 36. emerald. King, p. 48 s. 

ISo, 41. market. Ibid., p. 304s. 

181, 8. Egypt. Ibid., p. 297 s. 

181, 10. sesterces. Hübner, Hermes, i, 357. 

181, I2. filbert. Hehn, Culturpfi. etc., p. 32%. 

181, I4. sesterces. Pliny, N. h., xxxvii, 81 sq. The reading viginti 


milibus gives an impossibly low Price ; presumably |xx| was 


altered by mistake into xx. 

181, I9. industries. Pliny, N. h., xxxvii, 197, ib., 83 (imitation 
 opal), 98 (carbuncle), 117 (jasper), 128 (leucochrysws). Seneca, 
Epp., 90, 33. Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 151. Beckmann, Gesch, d. 
Erfindungen, i, 373 ff. jm veri, Martial, ix, 59 ; v, 87. 

I81, 21. way. Julian, Orat., 2, p. 91 B: ro/ros (rois MÉoyrónost) 
yap ob pla 606s ém? rhv piles Lub. dÀÀà guviévres olua Tw 
wavoupyety €0cNóvrw» rocin» xal woddrporoy Thy pox 8npia» kal rà 
ércrexváuara els Sivapuy Adracw  ávrerdtarro, kal dvréornoay edéyxous 
TOÙS ÈK THs TÉXVNS. 

181, 25. jewellers. King, p. 291. 

181, 28. pearls. Pliny, N. h., xiii, 91: mensarum insania, quas 
' feminae viris contra margaritas regerunt. Pliny, Epp., v, 16 
mentions ‘ vestes margaritas gemmas’ as things io ‘be bought by 
the bride’s father. 

181, 29. jewels. King, p. 266. 

181, 29. pearls. Pliny, N. h., ix, 123. Romae in promiscuum ac 
frequentem usum venisse Alexandrea in dicionem redacta, 
primum autem coepisse circa Sullana tempora minutas et vilis 
Fenestella tradit, manifesto errore, cum Aelius Stilo Jugur- 
thino bello nomen unionum imponi cum maxume grandibus 
margaritis prodat. Fenestella was only mistaken in the second 
part of his statement, and only this was refuted by Pliny. 
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181, 36. exploited. Hübner, Sixtus V, p. 94. 

181, 37. Pompe. Yriarte, Vie d'un patricien de Venise au xvi. 
siècle, p. 50. Molmenti, Vie privée à Venise, p. 255 (the jewels 
of 25 young ladies who called (in the fifteenth century) on an 
aristocratic lady in childbed, were estimated at 100,000 ducats). 

182, 4. necklaces. Haxthausen, Studien über die inneren Zustande 
Russlands, i, 87 and 309. 

182, 4. Nero. Pliny, N. h., xxxvii, 17. 

182, 10. slippers. Jd. ib., ix, 114. Caligula wore similar shoes, 
xxxvii, I7. Margaritarum, sacculi, xxxiii, 14. For Imdjy tchip- 
ship (pearl-embroidered slippers, worn by women only in the 
house) {10-20 are often paid, but there are some at 200 pias- 
tres, and gold and silver embroidered ones at £30 and /40; C. 
White, Three Years in Constantinople, 1845, ii, 95. 

182, 13. ears. Seneca, Remed. fort., 16, 7 ; De benef., vii, 9, 4. 

182, 16. Servilia. Sucton., Caes., c. 50. 

I82, 27. Gaius. Pliny, N. h., ix, 117: margaritisque opertam, 
alterno texto fulgentibus toto capite crinibus (spira] auribus 
collo (monilibus] digitisque. The words enclosed in brackets 
are glosses; cf. my programm, Acad. Alb., 1867, iv. Cf. 
CIL, ii, 3386. 

182, 37. Algiers. King, Precious Stones, p. 299 S. For luxury 
of Spanish women in trinkets and jewels in the seventeenth 
century see Baudrillart, iv, 222 s. 

182, 37. Nadir. Cf. e.g. Barthold, Die geschichtl. Persónlichheiten in 
Casanovas Mem., ii, 48. 

183, 1. Madras. Macaulay, Sir John Malcolm's Life of Lord Clive 
(‘ He invested great sums in jewels, then a very common mode 
of remittance from India’). 

183, 2. wife. Vehse, G. d. H., 19, 220. 

183, 5. thalers. Schubert, Jwbelfeier der Stadt Königsberg 1855, p. 
76, I. 

183, 6. necklace. King, p. 116. Augustus the Strong wore on his 
person more than 2 million thalers' worth of jewels (Vehse, G. 
der Hófe, 32, 38) ; Louis XIV at the festivities in honour of the 
Persian ambassador 123 million livres' worth (Daudrillart, iv, 
86). 

183, 12. ducats. Polack, Persien, i, 146, 157, 162. The diamonds 
of Mme. de Durac, who owned more than any other lady at the 
court of Napoleon I, were valued at more than 500,000 francs. 
Mém. de Mme. de Remusat, iii, 18. 

183, 14. Shah. Baudrillart, i, 331 (after Gobineau, Hist. des Perses). 

185, 17. clothes. Baudrillart, iii, 289. 

183, 21. ornaments. Falke, op. cit., i, 262 f. Cf. the description 
of his hat, p. 269, and King, pp. 63-66. 

183, 25. worn. Lacroix, XVII. siecle. Lettves et sciences, p. 531. 

183, 28. florins. Falke, op. cit., i, 153. 

183, 30. export. King, p. 267 s. 

183, 34. back. Every Tuscan zitella aspires to a necklace of 
many strings of pearls (even if irregular in shape and of bad 
colour); this generally forms her dowry. King, p. 268. The 
jacket of a rich peasant woman in the Government of Vologda, 
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made of good white silk and embroidered with gold, costs 500 
silver roubles. Haxthausen, i, 329, cf. 236. The dresses of 
the Moorish women in Algeria are often worth more than /{150. 
Klöden, Handbuch der Erdkunde, i, 461. The Arabian mer- 
chants always carry a good part of their fortunes in valuables 
on their persons. Maltzan, Drei Jahre im N.-W. v. Africa, iii, 
55. Diamonds (rough or very simply cut) are the ambition 
of even the poorest women in Tunisia. Id., Sittenbilder aus 
Tunis und Algerien, 1869, p. 21 f. 

183, 35. barmaids. Juv., 6, 583, where Madvig (Opusc., ii, 198) 
erroneously interprets of a rich woman. 

183, 37. Italy. Gregorovius, Figuren, p. 330. 

183, 38. Pliny. Pliny, N. h., xxxvii, 44. 

183, 41. East. It came through Oriental influence to the Greeks 
of Homer. Helbig, Das homer. Epos*, p. 257 f. 

184, 2. perfumes. Kremer, Culturgesch. d. Orients, ii, 208. 

184, 8. womb. Esther, ii, 12. 

184, 9. Talmud. Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. d. Juden, p. 100 f. 

184, 11. Graecia. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 785. 

184, 12. cities. Cf. note above on p. 179, 33. 

I84, 16. Arabian. (Emilie Rite) Memoiren einer arabischen Prinzes- 
sin, ii, 18: ' Anybody may follow our track, because our abun- 

dant perfume EY pervades the streets we pass along."' 

184, 16. Pliny. Pliny, N. h., xiii, 20. 

I84, 19. balsam. Martial, xiv, 59 : 

Balsama me capiunt : haec sunt unguenta virorum. 
Delicias Cosmi vos redolete nurus. 
Cf. Juv., 2, 41. 

184, 19. cinnamon. Id., 3, 63, 4: Balsama qui semper, cinnama 
semper olet. 

184, 19. Crispinus. Juv., 4, 108. 

184, 21. Alfonso. Reumont, Vittoria Colonna, p. 40 f. (from 

tóme). 

184, 25. Martial. Martial, xii, 95; cf. xi, 27, 9: At mea me libram 
foliati poscat amica. 

184, 29. Lormes. Falke, ii, 204 f. 

185, 2. civet. Kremer, of. cit., ii, 208 f. 

185, 5. Spain. Id., ii, 316 ff. 

185, 6. Arabian. Memoiren einer arabischen Prinzessin, ii, 37. 

185, 20. floors. Jordan, Catonis quae exstant, fr. 55. 

185, 22. Sulla. Plutarch, Suila, c. 1. On Vellei., i ii, 10 cf. Momm- 
sen, RG, ii5, 408*. 

185, 26. Travertine. O. Richter, Topogr. v. Rom, Iwan Miller's 
Hdbchi, iii, 249; 769. The first building entirely made of 
travertine was the theatre of Marcellus. 

185, 28. unknown. Semper, Der Stil, i, 493. 

185, 30. building. Pliny, N. k., xvii, ‘6: tam recens est opulen 
Here Pliny forgot at least the temple built by Metellus 


nicus (vol. i, ). 
185, 36. Venns. Pliny, N xxxvi, 7. In this passage Pliny 
mentions six desea in "ihe oth other four. Valer. Max., ix, 1, 
4 Mentions ten, whieh cost together 100,00a S. 
R.L.M, P? 
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186,2. Rome. Pliny, ib., xvii, I, 2. 

186, 3. Lepidus. Ibid., xxxvi, 100. 

186, 7. Pliny. Ibid., 110. 

186, 11. world. . Vol. i, p. 1. ff. 

186, II. Macaulay. Macaulay, History of England, chap. iii. (on 
Bath and London). . 

186, 21. Demetrius. Plutarch, Pompet., c. 2. 

186, 27. Palatine. Pliny, N. h., xxxvi, 5, 6. 

186, 28. Lucullus. Ibid., xxxvi, 49. 

186, 36. incrustation. Ibid., xxxvi, 48. Semper, Der Stil, i, 493. 

186, 37. towns. Sallust, Bell. Catilin., c. 12. 

186, 39. Caesar. Drumann, RG, iii, 318 and 617. Póhlmann, of. 
cil., 87. 

186, 41. ack Sueton., Caes., c. 38. Drumann, RG, iii, 616, 52 
(remission of rents in the year 46) ; Dio, xlviii, 9 (remission in 
41). Vol. i, p. 18. Cic., Ad Attic., i, 6: Domum Rabirianam 
Neapoli quam tu jam dimensam et exaedificatam animo habe- 
bas, M’. Fontejus emit H. S. CCCIDOOXXX. 

187, 3. Clodius. Cic., Pro Caelio, 7, 17. 

187, 4. Crassus. Drumann, RG, ii, 309. 

187, 8. sum. Cic., Ad Attic., iv, 2, 5: Nobis superficiem aedium 
consules de consilii sententia aestimarunt HS. viciens ; caetera 
valde illiberaliter. Pöhlmann, of. cit., p. 82, 2. In Pliny's 
statement, N. h., xxxvi, 103, that Clodius bought of Scaurus 
a house on the Palatine for 14,800,000 S., Drumann as- 
sumes a mistake, RG, ii, 367, 31 ; Marquardt, StV, ii*, 54, 6, 
believes the amount is right. Northumberland House was 
sold for /500,000, to be demolished to make the Avenue. Ro- 
denberg, Ferien in England, in Deutsche Rundschau, Feb. 1876, 
p. 231. 

187, 9. Actium. Vol. i, p. 2. 

187, 15. Vitruvius. Vitruv., ii, 7. But the temple of Apollo on 
the Palatine (dedicated 28 B.c.) was already built of squared 
stones of Carrara marble. Cf. Bruzza, Iscr. dei marmi grezzi, 
Adl, 1870, p. 166 ss. Jordan, Topographie, 1, 16 ff. O. Rich- 
ter, Topogr., p. 827. Fasti qui videntur collegi lapicidarum 
(16-22 A.D.) found in the quarries of Carrara in 1810, CIL, i, 
1356. 

187, 18. Rome. Strabo, v, 222. 

187, 19. Horace. Horace published the first three books of the 
Odes between 29 and 24 B.c., the Epistles a little later. 

187, 31. Taenarum. Horace, Carm., iii, I, 41-46; Tibullus, ii, 
3, 43; Propert., vi, I, 49. : i 

187, 31. soffits. Horace, Carm., ii, 18, 1-5, 17-19; cf. Lucret., 
ii, 28 with Munro's note. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 721 f. Gilded 
ceilings and floors in Scandinavia in the sixteenth century. 
Troels Lund, pp. 209, 217 f. - 

187, 32. Carthage. y, N. h., xxxiii, 57. Manil., Astron., ii, 
287. Cf. 'also Varro, R. r., iii, I Sq. 

187, 34. trees. Horace, Epp., i, Io, 22: nempe inter varias nutri- 
tur silva columnas. Carm., iii, 10, 5: nemus Inter pulchra 
satum tecta. Tibull, iii, 3, 15; Propert., iv, 1, 5r. Statues 
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in the silva in the house of Verres, Cic., In Verrem, ii, I, 19, 51; 
silva in the domus Tamphiliana, Nepos, Atticus, 13, 2. 

187, 34. fountains. I only know one mention of a fountain in the 
courtyard, at that time. Sueton. Aug., c. 82: aestate—saepe 
in peristylo saliente aqua—cubabat. Buton the analogy of the 
Pompeian houses, one may readily admit the existence of foun- 
tains in Roman houses, considering that it was easy to con- 
struct them there. 

187, 36. moss. Ovid, Metam., x, 595 sq; Pliny, N. h., xix, 


25. 

187, 37. Sulla. Marquardt, Pyl., ii*, 627, 4. 

187, 38. tent. Sueton., Caes., c. 46. 

187, 41. Tibullus. Vitruv., iv, 8, 2, ed. Rose and Mueller-Strue- 
bing. 

188, 6. Livia. Vol. i, p. rr. 

188, 9. small. Nissen, Pompejan. Studien, p. 605. 

188, 11. vied. Tac., A., iii, 56. 

188, 16. small. Valer. Max., iv, 4. 

188, 19. senator. Vellei. Paterc., ii, 10, I. 

188, 23. nobles. Molmenti, Vie privée à Venise, p. 247. Cf. note 
on vol. ii, p. 136, r. ! 

188, 26. greater. Yriarte, Vie d'un patricien de Venise au XVI 
siècle, p. 106s. Money certainly had a higher purchasing power 
than to-day, if in this household 2 francs each were assigned 
for the daily rations of valet, majordomo and secretary. Mme. 
de Maintenon estimated the household expenses of her brofher 
the Comte d'Aubigné, at 12,000 livres, and r000 of them were 
rent for the house near the Louvre. Baudrillart, iv, 162. 

188, 26. Vienna. Poschinger, Preussen im Bundestag 1851-1859, 
iv, 76. | 

188, 31. Paris. For'1863' read ' 1883 '. De Varigny, Les grandes 
fortunes en Angleterre, in Rev. des deux mondes, 1 Sept. 1888, p. 
76. 

188, 35. towns. Seneca, Epp., 90, 43. 

188, 35. estates. Ibid., Y14, 9. 

189, 2. scant. Martial, xii, 50; cf. Olympiodorus in Phot., 
Bibliothek., ed. Bekker, p. 63 A. 

189, 5. hill. Vol. i, p. r14. 

189, 8. winter. Stat., Silv., i, 2, 152 sqq. 

189, 10. Martial. Martial, xii, 66. 

189, 12. double. Id., iii, 52. 

189, 13. more. Juv., 7,178 sq. For ' covered drive ' read ' colon- 
nade '. 

189, 14. Fronto. Gell, xix, 1o, I. 

189, 21. Augustus. Semper, Der Stil., i, 495 f. 

189, 24. Numidian. Seneca, Epp., 86, 6. 

189, 29. Nero. Helbig, Beitr. z. Erklärung d. campan. Wandbilder, 
in N. Rhein. Mus., xxv (1870), p. 397. Pliny, N. h., xxxv, 


2 sq. 
189, 36. Balbus. Pliny, ib., xxxvi, 60. 
190, I. alabaster. Stephan, Aegypien, p. 43 f. 
190, 2. Claudius. Letronne, Recueil, i, 136 ss. (on porphyry). 
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Bruzza, Adl, 1870, p. 169 (on the granito bigio in the moss 
Claudianus). 

190, 4. Aurelius. Novae lapicidinae Aureliamae, Marquardt, Sty, 
Hd*, 262, 8. 

roo, 3. forty. Bruzza, op. cit. 

190, 8. alabaster. If. Martial says in the description of the same 
baths, vi, 42, 14, I5 :— 

Siccos pinguis onyx anhelat aestus 

et flamma tenui calent ophitae ; 
Stat., Silv., i, 5, 36 certainly intentionally corrects this mistake 
of his rival with the words: moeret onyx longe, queriturque 
exclusus ophites. 

190, 17. beneath. Vol. i, p. 45. 

190, 21. sea. Stat., Silv., i, 2, 147 sqq. 

190, 23. marble. Martial, ix, 75, 6. 

190, 35. Carrara. Hirschfeld, VG, 83 ft. 

190, 36. 200 A.D. The dates on marble blocks begin with a very 
few exceptions in the year 64 and continue till 206. The num- 
bers, which show how many blocks were hewn in a particular 
part of a quarry, or in the whole year, range to 1095 at Porta 
Santa. Bruzza, op. cit. 

190, 37. periods. Bruzza, op. cit. Lists of the principal species 
in Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 620 ff. Reumont, G. d. St. Rom, 1, 272. 
Layers of ivory, of sea-sand and pumice-stone for grinding and 
polishing the marble have been found there: Not. d. scavi, 1885, 
p. 224; 251. Richter, Topogr., 853, 2. 

190, 38. palaces. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 87, 4. 

191, 3. well. Keller, Rómische Ansiedlungen in der Ostschweiz, ii, 
in Züricher antiquay. Mittheilungen, xv, 50. Cf. the will of 
Langres (Wilmanns, EJ, 315) in the section on luxury in 
funerals (ii, 216). 

191, 6. Narbo. Stark, Stddteleben im südl. Frankreich, p. 144 ff. 
155 f. 

191, 6. Vienne. Ibid., pp. 576—579. 

I9I, 10. glass. Seneca, Epp., 86, 6. 

I9I, I6. glass. Quoted from Semper, op. cit., i, 504; for the first 
discovery no authority is mentioned, for the second Bartoldi, 
Memorie, 101, 102, 118. The emperor Charles IV, wishing to 
imitate the splendour of the castle of the Holy Grail, lined the 
walls of two chapels in the castle on the Karlstein (1348-57) 
with immense slabs of jasper, amethyst, onyx and cornelian, 
and had the joints between the stones heavily gilt; he simi- 
larly adorned the chapel of Wenceslaus in the cathedral of 
St. Vitus at Prague. Schnaase, G. d. K. d. M.-A., vi?, 281; 
Alwin Schultz, Höf. Leben z. Zeit. d. Minnesinger, ii, 424. 

I91, I7. ceilings. Pliny, N. h., xxxvi, 189. 

I9I, 18. gold. Jbid., xxxv, 2. 

I9I, 24. set. Semper, op. cit. 

191, 27. course. Seneca, Epp., 9o, 5. 

I9I, 29. simple. Becker-Gdll, i, 115. 

I9I, 32. city. Pliny, N. h., xxxvi, rir. 

193, 33. known. Richter, Topog»., 831. 
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191, 33. House. Sueton., Nero, c. 31; cf. Becker, Topogr., 431 
&.; Richter, 832. 

192, 2. built. Martial, Sp., 25 sq. 

392, 6. pearls. Pliny, N. h., xxxvii, 17; cf. vol. ii, p. 182. 

192, 7. decorate. Ibid., xxxiv, 84. 

192, 8. Fabullus. Ibid., xxxv, 120. According to Mau, Gesch. d. 
dekorativen Wandmalerei in Pompeji (1882), p. 454, the rooms 
of the Golden House still preserved below the Baths of Titus 
(Richter, 909) are painted in the latest Pompeian style. 

192, I6. shut. Pliny, N. h., xxxvi, 163. 

192, I9. axis. Cf. Varro, R. r., iii, 5. 

192, 22. Otho. Sueton., Otho, c. 7. Louis XIV's expenditure on 
Versailles (1664—1690) is estimated at 107 millions in the cur- 
rency of that time, corresponding to more than 400 millions 
at the present day. Saint-Simon reproached the King, de 
s'étre plu à tyranniser la nature. Everything had to be created 
here, even earth had to be brought to take the place of swamp 
and drifting sand. From 1684 to 1685 22,000 soldiers and 
Gooo horses Jaboured there, and multitudes perished because 
of the unhealthy exhalations from the soil. Baudrillart, iv, 
96-105. 

192, 24. Vitellius. Cass. Dio, lxv, 4. 

192, 28. Esquiline. Martial, Spect., 2. : 

192, 29. extant. Becker, Topogr., 220, n. 341. 

192, 30. Domitian. Ibid., 433 f. Cf. on his buildings (palace, 
gardens [Adonaea] and stadium) Richter, 832. 

192, 35. Midas. Plutarch, Poplic., c. 15. 


193, 2. sofhts. Stat., Silv., iv, 2, 18-31. On impetus (23, effusaeque 


* 


impetus aulae Liberior campo) in the sense of ‘ span of an arch ’, 
cf. Nohl, Anal. Vittruv., P. t 

193, IO. limitation. Tac., A., , 32: villarum infinita spatia. 

193, 13. residences. Vol. i, ua p 329. 

193, 17. improvements. Plutarch, Marius, c. 34. Cic., Ad Att., 
iv, 2, 5 consules . . . aestimarunt . . . (valde illiberaliter) : 
Tusculanam villam quingentis milibus: Formianum HS. 
ducentis quinquaginta milibus. 

193, 25. wind. Horace, Carm., ii, 15. 

193, 27. land. Vol. i, p. 113. 

193, 35. them. Ibid. 

193, 38. Laurentum. Ibid. 

193, 39. sesterces. Pliny, Epp., ii, 20. 

193, 41. Tibur. Martial, vii, 31, 9 and i, 12, 82. 

194, 3. plateaus. Sallust, Catilina, 20, 11. 

I94, 9. Nereids. Stat., Silv., ii, 2, 52 sqq. and 98 sqq. 

194, I8. Baiae. Seneca, Epp., 55, 6. 

194, 21. waves. Ovid, Am., iii, 126. 

I94, 22. Horace. Horace, Carm., iii, 24, 3; the interpolation C., 
iii, I, 33. Epp., i, 1, 83. Manil, Astr., iv, 262. 

194, 23. Seneca. Seneca, Epp., 89, 21. 

194, 31. trees. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, 23, 3. 

194, 33. Pliny. Pliny, Epp., ii, 17; v, 6 

195, 3. fountain. The fact that fountains were universal in gar- 
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dens is shown by Quintilian, viii, 3, 8: An ego fundum cul- 
tiorem putem, in quo mihi quis ostenderit lilia et violas et ane- 
monas, [et] fontes surgentes, quam ubi plena messis aut graves 
fructu vites erunt? Sterilem platanum tonsasque myrtos 
quam maritam ulmum et uberes oleas praeoptaverim ? Hab- 
eant illa divites. 

195, I4. Sorrento.  Beloch, Campanien, p. 269 ff.; Atlas, Pl. x; 
vol. i of this work, p. 334 and n.e 

195, 23. generals. Stat., Silv., ii, 2. 

195, 26. Puolo. Beloch, op. cit., p. 274. & 

195, 27. Tibur. Stat., Silv., i, 3. 

195, 36. veins. Stat., Silv., i, 3, 34: Picturata lucentia marmora 
vena; obviously the painting described in vol. ii, p. 189 is 
meant, and Bentley's conjecture Luna instead of vena is wrong. 

196, 2. villa. Ibid., 13. 

196, 4. my. Niebuhr, Vortr. über R. G., iii, 209. Delete ' and 
... Italy’. 

196, ro. villa. Brick marks in the walls of that place range from 
123 to 137. Nibby, Contorni di Roma, iii, 651 in Gregorovius, 
Kaiser Hadrian*, 486, 4. 

196, 14. Hades. H. A., V. Hadr., c. 26. 

196, 18. Labyrinth. Vol. i, p. 354. 

196, 18. Galen. Galen, Desimpl. medic. temperam. et facult., iv, 20, 
ed. K., xi, 692. 

196, 25. scale. H. A., Govdian. tert., c. 32. 

196, 38. ducats. Molmenti, Vie privée à Venise, pp. 247, 254, 261 5. 

197, I. francs. Clément, J. Coeur, ii, 5 ss. and 261 ss. 

197, 7. Rouen. Burckhardt in Kugler, Gesch. der Baukunst, Y, 
2 (Lübke, Die Renaissance in Frankreich), p. 44. The price 
is given at 153,600 livres. According to Baudrillart, iii, 427 
n. the livre tournois had the value of 12 francs in 1550 (Ibid., 
p. 175, note 1, for the middle of the thirteenth century the 
valeur intrinséque is stated to have been 19 francs 97 centimes, 


and the puissance de l'argent is estimated at five times as great 
as at present). 


197, 7. Richelieu. Baudrillart, iv, 54. 

197, 16. Vaux. Voltaire, Siècle de Louis XIV, ch. 24. 

197, 17. million. Baudrillart, iv, 75. 

197, 25. Friendship. Lacroix, XVIII siecle (institutions), p. 463- 

197, 29. fairyland. H. Fechner, Friedrich d. Gr. in Landeck, 10 
Grenzboten, 1878, no. 25, p. 451 f. 

197, 29. Pulavy. v. d. Brüggen, Polens Auflösung, p. 211. 

197, 31. Tulczyn. Ibid., p. 189. 

197, 35. nothing. Ibid., p. 198 f. 

19, 37. Woburn. Briefe eines Verstorbenen, iii, 213, 216 ff. ; V. 
Ompteda, Woburn Abbey, Bilder aus dem Leben Englands (1881), 

. 78 ff. 

198,33. year: Briefe eines Verstorbenen, iii, 208 ff. 

198, 14. Warwick. Ibid., iii, 223 ff. 

198, 24. dean De Varigny, Les grandes fortunes en Angleterre, !, 
in Rev. des deux mondes, 15 Juin, 1858, p. 876. 

198, 41. Alupka. Haxthausen, op. cit., ii, 443. 
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199, 9. wilderness. E. M. de Vogué, En Crimée, in Rev. des deux 
mondes, 1 Décembre, 1886, p. 503. 

I99, 23. Caesar. Sueton., Caes., c. 46. 

199, 25. Marius. Dio, lviii, 22. 

199, 30. Horace. Horace, Epp., i, 83-87. 

199, 33. Strabo. Vol. i, p. 155. 

199, 37. Plutarch. Plutarch, Cupid. divitiar., c. 2. Cf, also Mar- 


tial, iii, 48. 
199, 38. E Juv., 14, 86-95. 
200, 4. Horace. Horace, Sat., ii, 3, 307 sqq. 


200, 4. Mar ial Martial, x, 79. 

200, 16. Macaulay. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
1908, p. 360. A notice by H. Gurlitt on the rediscovery of the 
ancient quarries in Laconia by H. Siegel (d. 1883 in Athens) in 
Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, 1886, p. 1555. [The murble of 
Pentelicus is now extensively quarried by an English company. 
TRr.] 

200, 39. domain. De Varigny, Les grandes fortunes en Angleterre, 
i, in Rev. des deux mondes, 15 Juin, r888, pp. 872 and 
875. 

201, o ntes. Also in the Middle Ages roses and lilies were the 
most popular flowers (Alwin Schultz, Hófisches Leben z. Z. d. 
Minnesinger, i, 43) ; they were strewn at festivities (like mint 
and columbine) (ibid., i, 65). 

201, 6. violets. Cf. Appendix xxiii. 

201, 8. Nero's. Vol. ii, p. 151. 

201,9. Verus. Aelius Verus, c. 5. Hehnf, p. 206. 

201, 10. oe Varro, R. r., i, 16, 3. Cf. Jordan, Topogr., ii, 
219 f. 

201, I2. city. Rodbertus, Z. Gesch. d. agrar. Entwicklung Roms, 
in Hildebrand's Jahrb. d. Nationalókonomie, 1864, p. 216. 

201, 15. glass. Hehn, loc. cit. 

201, 18. imported. Martial, vi, 80. 

201, 32. addition. Hehn, pp. 419-424. 

201, 37. England. Volz, Beitráge zur Culturgesch., p. 505. 

201, 39. Pegli. Peschel, Abhandl. z. Erd- und Volkerkunde, N. F., 
(ii), 478. Read ‘specimen '. 

202, 3. species. L. v. Ompteda, Bilder aus dem Leben Englands, 


Tes 

res ideas. Cf. Marquardt, Pril., ii*, 723. 

202, 25. candelabra. If, as we may well assume, the pay of a tri- 
bune amounted already at that time to such a sum (vol. i, p. 
138). Pliny, N. hk., xxxiv, I1: nec pudet tribunorum mili- 
tarium salariis emere. 

202, 29. agate. Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 767 from King, Hist. of Pre- 
cious Stones, p. 239. The boiling or heating of murrea pocula 
mentioned by Propert., v, 5, 26, was perhaps done to bring out 
or enhance the colours of the agate, a process stillin use. Ger- 
gens in Fabricius, Periplus d. Brythráischen Meeres, p. 121. 

202, 30. Nero. Pliny, N. p xxxvii, I8 sq. 

202, 33. Brühl. Vehse, p. 326. 

202, 34. Saxon. Lacroix, X Vill siècle (Lettres etc.), p. 485. 
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202, 35. £750. Buss, In Sachen unseres Kunsigewerbes, in Im 
neuen Reich, 1870, no. 41, p. 532. 

202, 36. Pliny. "Pliny, ib., 29 (alius et in his furor). 

202, 39. goblets. Ibid., xxvi, 195. Agoblet for 200,000 S. (without 
mention of the material), Dio, lxxi, 5. 

203, 2. material. Pliny, ib., xxxiii, 147 (nec copia argenti tantum 
furit vita, sed valdius paene manipretiis). In English silver 
plate the artistic value is often ten times the bullion value; 
Briefe eines Verstorbenen, iv, 322. 

203, 3. sum. Martial, iii, 62, 4: ‘libra quod argenti milia quinque 
rapit. 

203, ince Pliny,/.c. In Martial's time just this sort of luxury 
was in favour. This was still the case in the fourth century. 
Paullin. Petrocord., Eucharistic., 209, mentions as part of his 
house furniture: Argentumque magis pretio quam pondere 
praestans. 

203, 7. Nero. Pliny, N. kh., viii, 196. Cf. Marquardt, Pri., 1 
537. A piece of tapestry worked with the needle after 
Dolce fetched 3000 guineas: Briefe eines Verstorbenen, iv, 125. 

203, 18. Seneca. Pliny, N. h., xiii, or; Marquardt, Pri., ‘ii, 723. 

203, 23. Martial’s. Martial, iii, 62. 

203, 29. palace. The house of the wife of Marshal Ney (une des 
plus somptueusement meublées) cost d'achat et d'amsublemenl 
1,100,000 francs. Mém. de Mme. de Rémusat, ii, 383. 

203, 35. value. Pliny, N. h., xxxvii, I9. 

203, 38. bronzes. Seneca, Brev. vil., 12, 2. 

203, 39. heller. Roscher, Grundlagen, $ 100, 7 

203, 40. Decameron. Vehse, G. d. H., 21, 148. 

204, 2. talent. Lucian, Adv. indoctum, 13 sq. 

204, 16. ivory. Falke, Die Kunst im Hause, p. 120. Cf. also the 
description of the furniture of houses of well-to-do bourgeois 
in Paris in the fourteenth century: Baudrillart, iii, p. 226 ss. 

204, 23. zecchini. Molmenti, Vie privée à Venise, p. 260. 

204, 25. week. Baumgarten, Gesch. Karis V, i (1885), p. 180. 

204,3I.porcelain. Lacroix, XVII siècle (Lettres etc), p.556. XVIII 
siècle (Lettres etc.), p. 450. 

205,1. Paris. Ibid., p. 459 s. The description (pp. 454—460) of 
all the rooms of a rich house (given in a novel La petite maison) 
is S true picture of the luxurious furnishing at the time of Louis 
X | 

205, 5. Barry. Ibid., p. 471 ss. 

205, B. inside. Ibid., P. 474. 

205, 11. Bonaparte. ' Lacroix, Directoire Consulat et Empire, p. 516. 

205, 15. Paris. Keyssler, Reise, i, 60. 

205, 16. Pillnitz. Vehse, 32, 152. Cf. on the furnishing of the 
Esterhazy palace 42, 165; on the treasures of Clement Augus- 
tus, Elector of Cologne 45, 319. On the furnishing of elegan 
middle-class houses in Germany, Biedermann, Deutschland im 
I8. Jahrh., ii*, 533 f. 

205, I9. kcases. Baudrillart, iv, 604. 

205, 32. masters. Briefe eines Verstorbenen, iii, 229 f. 

205, 40. law. Vol. i, p. 97. 
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205, 41. plate. Manilius, v, 293 (perhaps before the prohibition) : 
jam vescimur auro. Seneca, Epp., 87,7: aurea supellex etiam 


in via sequitur. Cf. also Ap 
206, 1. times. Golden service o 


dix xlix. 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, mur- 


dered 1476: J. Burckhardt in Kugler, Gesch. d. Baukunst, iv, 
314; of the Duke of Newcastle, Vehse, 22, 280. 


206, 2. plate. 


Marquardt, Prl., ii?, 696 ff.; Pliny, N. h., xxxii, 


139 sqq. 

206, 3. workmanship. Marquardt, ibid., 680 f. 

206, I1. obtained. Strabo, iii, 2, pp. 147-149. Cf. Marquardt, 
ibid., 671, 4. 


206, 13. abundance. Marquardt, Hdb. d. r. A., iiil, 2, 160 f. 
206,19. 1700. For '1700' read ‘1600’, and for ‘1800’ read 
' 1700 '. Cf. Wm. Jacob, Inquiry «nto the Production end Con- 


sumption of Metals, 1831, ii, 131. 


206, 21. used. Reumont, L. de'Medici, ii, 421 f. 

206, 29. jewels. J. Burckhardt in Kugler, Gesch. d. Baukunst, iv, 
p. 315. 

206, 31. gold. Baudrillart, iii, 395 ss. 

206, 37. them. Janssen, Gesch. d. deutschen Volks, i, 347 f. 

206, 40. spoons. W. Jacob, op. cit., ii, 66. 

206, 41. ducats. Baumgarten, Gesch. Karls V, i, 180. 


207, 3. enormous. 


Vol. il, p. 144. 


207, 9. Peru. Baudrillart (from the memoirs of the Comtesse 
d'Aulnoy), iv, 215-217. 


207, 
207, 
207, 
207, 
207, 
207, 


207, 28. 


207, 35 
207, 37 
207, 37 
207, 40 


363 


I2. 
. hidden. 
. black. Lacroix, XVIII siècle (Lettres et sciences), p. 532 8. 
. millions. Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XIV, ii, ch. 28. 

. hands. Lacroix, XVIII siecle (Lettres etc.), p. 509 s. 

. Silver. 


plate. Ibid., ii, 84. 


Read ' dented '. 


Baudrillart, iv, 266 s. 

cellars. W. Jacob, op. cit., ii, 202 ff. 

gold. Ibid.: 

gates. Sybel, Gesch. d. franz. Revolution, ii, 55. 

Sell. Justi, Winckelmann, i, 82. 

Wartenberg. Droysen, Gesch. d. preuss. Politik, iv, 1, 
f. 


208, 4. Golitzin. Brickner, Beitr. zur Kulturgesch. Russlands im 


I7. 
208, 10. 
208, 13. 
208, 17. 
208, 22. 
208, 28. 


Jahrh., p. 306 f. 

gold. From Karnovich (see n. on p. 136, 24). 

gold. E. v.d. Brüggen, Polens Aufldsung, p. 141. 
articles. W. Jacob, op. cit., ii, 206. 

stationary. Baudrillart, iv, 655. 

Rotundus. Marquardt, Pyl., ii*, 696, 9. Of the 15 great 


silver dishes of Mummolus one was 470 lb. in weight. Gregor. 
Tur., Hist. Franc., viii, 3. 


208, 36. 


East. Springer, Paris, p. 28 f. Also Alwin Schultz, Das 


hof. Leben z. Z. der Minnesinger, p. 315, believes that the gold 
and silver vessels of the noblemen in the twelfth and thirteenth 


centuries were 
208, 40. Sweden. 
litter. Vereins 1n. Stuttgart. 


tly kept as reserve-funds. 
am. Kiechels Reisen (1585-1589), in Bibl. d. 
It is therefore very striking that 
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at the wedding of Gustavus Adolphus tin vessels had to be 
borrowed. Grauert, Christine, Königin von Schweden, i, 531. 

209, 5. harness. Passarge, Das Weichseldelta, p. 28 f. In 1806 
wealthy farms there had gilt weather-cocks. 

209, 7. articles. Baudrillart, iii, 265. 

209, I4. exile. Moltke, Briefe a. d. Türkei, p. 49. 

209, 16. pearl. Gospel of Si. Matthew, xiii, 45. Cf. also vol. ii, 

8 


. 183. 

209, P8. Galba. Sueton., Galba, c. 8. 

209, 26. rate. Hultsch, Metrol.*, p. 312. 

209, 27. exacted. Martial, xi, 23, 3, with my note. 

209, 28. weight. Intpp. ad Petron., cc. 31, 33, 59, 67. Wieseler, 
Hildesheimer Silberfund, p. 10 f.; cf. R. Schóne in Philol., 
xxviii, 369 ff. and Hermes, iii, 469 ff. CIL, iii, 1, 1769; 1b., 
v, 2, 8242. Mommsen, Hermes, iv, 377. Hübner, Archdol. 
Zeitg., xxxi (1874), p. 115, table rr. 

209, 31. feasts. Cf. Appendix xlix. 

209, 37. medler. Martial, viii, 71. For ‘as big as a medler ' read 
* weighing respectively less than a sixth of a pound and as much 
as a needle '. 

209, 39. mother. Juv., 1I, 17-20. 

209, 39. Ambrose. Ambrose, De Tobia, 3, 10. 

210, 7. Paullinus. Pliny, xxxiii, 143; cf. Nipperdey on Tac., A., 
xiii, 53. 

210, I4. Severus. Alex. Sever., c. 34. 

210,23. anklets. Petron., c. 67. Trimalchio’s wife, Fortunata, 
wears compedes 64 lb. in weight, probably of silver. 

210,23. mirrors. Pliny, N. h., xxxiv, 160. 

210, 23. Pompeii. Becker-Góll, ii, 375. 

210, 30. Bernay. Marquardt, Pril., ii*, 698, 3. 

211, 2. dentistry. Also the Talmud speaks of false teeth fastened 
by gold and silver wire. Delitzsch, Handwerkerleben z. Z. 
Jesu (1868), p. 55. 

211, 3. funeral. Wherever no references are mentioned cf. Mar- 
quardt, Prl., i*, 340—385. 

211, I9. Tertulla. Tac., A., iii, 76. 

211, 28. Claudii. Ibid., iv, 9. 

211, 33. friends. Plutarch, Cato m., c. 11. Henzen, 7177. 

211, 34. heaps. Pliny, N. hk., xii, 83. 

211, 38. pounds. Henzen, 7004, 7178 = CIL, xiv, 413. Three 
E at the burial of a boy of fourteen at Parentium (Istria), 

. 7177. In the case of the expenditure of a mother at Parma 
for the burial of her daughter ; statua, odoramenta ex HS M M M 
M, CIL, xi, 1, 1088, the 4000 S. apparently includes the price 
of both. At the burial of Jesus Christ 100 litrae (32:8 kg.) of 
a mixture of myrrh and aloes were used, Joh., xix, 39. Herz- 
feld, Handelsgesch. d. Juden, p. ror n. 

211, 38. Pliny. Pliny, N. h., xii, 65. 

211, 40. fragrances. See note on yl. ii, p. 179, 33. 

211,41. Rome. Ten pounds folei (apparently foltati, N. h., xiii, 
I5) at the funus publicum of a discinguislied lady at Puteoli 
in 187 A.D., IRN, 2517 = CIL, x, 1784. 
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212, 2. Crispinus. Juv., 4, 109. Cf. also Martial, xi, 54. 

212, 8. carriages. Plutarch, Sulla, c. 38. 

212, II. incense. Pliny, N. h., xii, 83. 

212, 17. perfumes. Stat., Silv., v, 1, 210-214. Cf. ii, I, 157-162 
(Funeral of Glaucias, page of Atedius Melior), ii, 6, 85; (of 
Philetus, slave of Flavius Ursus), iii, 3, 33-37. 

212, 22. flames. Herodian, iv, 2. 

212, 23. pyres. Pliny, N. h., xxxv, 49. 

212, 29. Philetus. Stat., Silv., 6, 62. 

212, 36. ornaments. Wilmanns, Ex. Inscr., 461. 

212, 39. glass-work. Overbeck, Pompeji*, pp. 406 and 626. 

213, 2. marble. Sueton., Nero, c. 50. 

213, 8. Lucian. Lucian., Philops., 27. 

213, I4. pyre. Pliny, Epp., iv, 2. 


213, 20. 
213, 24. 
213, 26. 
213, 28. 


fragrances. Plutarch, Cato m., c. tr. 
pyramid. Wilmanns, E. I., 216. 
aediles. Mommsen, StR., ii*, 1, 510, I. 
Day. Sueton., Nero, c. 50. 


213, 29. 
213, 33. 
213, 33- 


purple. Stat, Silv., v, I, 225. 

obsequies. CIL, x, 1019 = IRN, 2337. 

duumvir. CIL, x, 1024 = IRN, 2339. 

213, 36. 500. CIL, viii, 3079. 

213, 39. sesterces. IRN, 2123 = CIL, x, 688. 

214, 3. sesterces. Pliny, N. h., xxxiii, 35. Without doubt Jan 
is right in reading [xi]; x1 (as Sillig reads) would be too small 
an amount to be mentioned as remarkable. 

214, 4. Nero's. Sueton., Nero, c. 50. 

214, 9. Tiber. Id., Vespasian, c. 19. 

214, II. effect. On funereal luxury in the Middle Ages see Bau- 
drillart, iii, 613 s. 

214, I5. times. My dissertation on the games in Marquardt's 
StV, iii*, 554, 5 and 6. 

214, 20. Arrius. Horace, S., ii, 3, 243 sqq. 

214, 25. family. Wilmanns, 2037 = CIL, 1, 1199. 

214, 32. Africa. Pliny, Epp., vi, 34. 

214, 35. games. Sueton., Tiber., c. 37. 

215, I. classes. Wilmanns, 307 = Orelli, 1368. 

215, 3. extant. Wilmanns, Ind., ii, p. 695. 

215, 8. ineffective. Cic., Ad Attic., xii, 35 s. 

215, 15. storeys. Wilmanns, 293 (aedes—hypogaeum). Brunn, 
Monwum. degli Aterii, AdI, 1849, p. 388. Petersen, Sepolcro 
s. via Latina, ib., 1860, p. 350. 

215, 24. Sassina. Wilmanns, 316, 17 = CIL, i, 1418: singuleis in 
fronto p. x in agrum p. x. 

215,28. Rome. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 100. 

215,28. square. Wilmanns, 1375. 

215, 30. Pompeii. Id., 1936. Also 708 g (Hadria: tomb 13 x 
24 ft. with garden). Id., 557. 

215, 31. Eutyches. Memoriolam per ped. viginti in quadrato. 
Barnabei, Mitth. d. archáolog. Instit., Róm. Abtheil., ii (1887), . 
p. 206. Cf. vol. i of this work, p. 188. 

215, 32. 25 by 25. Wilmanns, 242 (Rome). 
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215, 33. Ostia. Jd., 282, 293. Information op the dimensions of 
the tombs at Aquileia from 6x6 to 160 x 300 ft., Pichler, 
Virunum, P: II9. 

215, 34. acre. Fabretti, p. 223, n. $95 (300 x 196 ft.). 

215, 34. more. Gruter, 399, 1: huic monumento cedenti agri puri 
jugera x. CIL, xi, i, 3895 (Capena); tomb with rosaria and 
viniolae; at the end: et collige jug,, 4.e. one jugerum in all. 
Ib., 3932 = Orelli, 3688 (—jugera agri Cutuleniani p. m. iii 
ita uti depalatum est). CIL, xiv, 3342 (Praeneste) : [ager ad] 
aedifici defen(sionem relic}tus—p. m. jug. xi p. dc terrae 
cultae, praeterea et silvae p. m. jug. v 

215, 36. lodge. Petron., C. 71. 

215, 38. ground. CIL, vi, 3, 23, est 2 Appendix 1. 

216, 7. dust. Martial, vii, 3, 5; x, 2, 

216, Io. foundation. Overbeck-Mau, Pompejit, p. 402 f. 

216, II. Gabii. Wilmanns, 307. 

216, I6. Langres. Kiessling, Anecd. Basil., 1863. Huebner, Iscr. 
lat., AdI, 1854, p. 203 ss. Wilmanns, 315. 

216, 21. ' ashes. CIL, vi, 2, 13,830: Caeciliae Sex. f. Justae—ossa 
—tuto tecta Tiburtino Lunense Lesbio lapillo. 

216, 31. 1877-8. F. Hettner, Rhein. Mus., xxxvi, 1881, p. 335 fl. ; 
cf. Bonner Jahrbb., Ixxxiv, 1887, pp. 257-261, and Verhandl. 
der Philologenvers. in Trier, 1879, p. 24 ff. Mommsen, RG, v, 


105. 

216, 34. Pilate. Stark, Stddteleben im südl. Frankreich, p. 20 f. 

217,2. parents. Senz, Grabmal der Julier zw St. Remy, and Hub- 
ner, Bildwerke, in Jahrb. d. aeckáol. Instit., iii, 1888, pp. 1-36; 
also Antike Denkmáler, plates 13-15. The inscription Sex. L. 
M. Juliet c. f. parentibus sueis, CIL, xii, 1012. 

217, 4. Augustus. Hübner, Tarraco, in Hermes, i, 127. 

217, 6. cots. Lebas-Waddington, Voy. archéol., on 2145 (p. 504); 
cf. 2381, 2412 K., 2474. 

217, 15. officer. Rev. archéol., vii, 1850, p. 386, p. 140; cf. vi, 797. 

217, 21. Berbers. H. Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungen in Nord- und 
Centralafrica, i, 39; cf. 73-75, 121. 

217, 29. pyramid. Ibid., pp. 125~133. 

217, 33. deserts. Ibid., PP. 164-166. 

217, 36. inscriptions. Cf. Appendix 1. 

218, 7. Praetorian. JBdl, 1885, p. 72 (ex den. 1. milibus). Cf. 
Appendix 1. 

218, 14. borrowed. Gregorovius, Kaiser Hadrian?, p. 502 ff. 
Hirschfeld, Kaiserliche Grabstátten in Rom, in Sitsungsb. d. Berl. 
Akad., 1886, p. 1160, 62. O. Richter, Topogr. von Rom, in 
Iwan Miller's Hdb. d. Ki. Alterthumsw., 1888, iii, 889. 

218, 17. Procopius. Procop., Bell. Goth., i, 22. 

218, 25. buried. Hirschfeld, op. cit. 1161. 

218, 36. preservation. De Rossi, Bull com com. d. R., 1886, p. 355 & 

219, I. slaves. Strabo, xiv, p. 668 : Aog -yerbueror * Pwgam perà 
7i» Kapxn9óros |xal Kopi»Óov «aracxrevie olkerelasm é xpurro modais. 

219, I6. squandered. Roscher, of. cit., p. 414. 

219, 20. Moscow. Haxthausen, tudien über Russland, i, 59. On 
the enormous number of servants kept by the Spanish grandees 
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(the duchess of Ossufia had 500 women and girls in her service) 
see Baudrillart, iv, 225 s. 

219, 28. huntsmen. Land und Leute in Rumdnien, in Pr. Jahrb., 
1866, July, p. 65. Ce luxe s'est beaucoup réduit toutefois, 
depuis l'émancipation des Tsigaines surtout, et il est rare de 
trouver, aujourd'hui, plus d'une vingtaine de domestiques des 
deux sexes dans les maisons où ils se comptaient, jadis, par 
centaines. French translation of this work by Ch. Vogel: 
Moeurs Romaines etc., iii, 139 (note du traducteur). Wallon, 
Hist. de l'esclavage, ii, 150: Nos colonies, toute proportion 
gardée, nous donnent une image de cette multitude d'esclaves 
dans le service intérieur. 

219, 32. garments. Henzen-Orelli, iii, Index, p. 180 s. 

219, 35. hours. Juvenal, ro, 216. 

219, 39. twenty. Horace, Sat., i, 3. 

219, 39. Secundus. Tac., A., xiv, 43. 

220, 2. Democritus. Stob., Florileg., lxii, 45. 

220, 6. one. Mommsen, RG, iii5, 474. 

220, 9. emperors. Vol. i, p. 53. 

220, 16. Seneca. Quintilian, xi, 128. 

220, 27. down. Seneca, Brev. vit., 12, 6. 

220, 32. attendant. Lucian, Nigrin., 34. 

220, 34. Sabinus. Borghesi, Œuvres, v, 156 s. takes him to be C. 
Calvisius C. f. Sabinus, cos. 4 B.C. 

221, 3. slaves. Seneca, Epp., 27, 5-8. 

221, 10. cupbearers. Marquardt, Pri. d. R., i*, 147. 

221, II. hair. Petron., 27. 

221, I4. guests. Seneca, Ad Seren., 11, 3; Stat., Silv., v, 5, 66. 

221, 15. chatter. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 153, 1. The children 
whom some people used to lay at night on their abdomens to 
assist digestion (Galen, xi, 727) were doubtless also slaves. 

221, I6. Courts. For ‘ previous centuries’ read ‘ recent periods’. 
Roscher, op. cit., p. 455. Cf. e.g. Vehse, G.d.H., 33, 141, on the 
dwarfs and giants of Augustus the Strong. Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague writes in 1717 (letter 21): All the (German) princes keep 
favourite dwarfs. 

221, 23. cripplings. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 152, 4. Cf. Appendix ii. 

222, 17. latter. Cf. Appendix v. 

222,24. Hóck. Hock, Rom. Gesch., i, 2, 288. 

222, 31, Roscher's. Roscher, Ansichten, p. 450 ff. 

223, 3, all. Ibid., pp. 431-449. 

223, 18. Severus. H. A., Alex. Sever., C. 17. 

223, 20. century. Paulinus Petrocord., Eucharistic., 212, numbers 
coaches among the accessories of his splendidly furnished house 
at Burdigala (tunc et carpentis evectio tuta decoris). 

223, 22. cities. Cf. Appendix vi. 

223, 25. Romans. Nissen, Pompej. Studien, p. 534. Cf. CIL, i 
1166 (Aletrium : semitas—omnis) ; i, 1231 (Aeclanum—crepi- 
dinem). Orelli, 3844 = Henzen, 6614 = CIL, v, 1, 2116 
(Tarvisii: viam cum crepidinibus). CIL, ix, 442 (Venusia) 
N. N. aed. viam et crepidin. ob honorem str. xiv, 4012 (Ficu- 
lae) :—clivum stravi—cum marginibus. Petron, c. 9: vidi 
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Gitona in crepidine semitae stantem. CIL, viii, 7046 (Cirta) : 
viam com(meanti]bus incomm [odam] partim adstruct[is crepi]- 
dinibus. In Sicca Veneria is ‘a part of an old street with |. 
^ pavements like those in Pompeii’. Barth, Wanderungen durch 
die K üstenlánder des Mittelmeers, i, 224. CIG, 2570 (Lyttus in 
Crete) : the emperor Claudius. empowered the proconsul C. 
Paconius Agrippinus to construct ras ddovs xal rovs dvópoBápovas. 
223, 27. Nature. Roscher, of. cit., p. 431. 
223, 29. Southerner. Vol. i, p. 425 f 
223, 32. splendour. Vol. i, p. 18. 
223, 35. veneer. Marquardt, Prl., 722 f. The imitation jewels 
have been discussed above. The art of gilding (Pliny, N. h., 
xxxiii, 61) was still very backward (W. Jacob, Production and 
Consumption of Metals, 1831, ii, 143). 
224, I4. builders. Lanciani, Acque, cap. 16,814. On theaqueduct 
of Alatri, CIL, x, p. 980. Bassel, AdI, 1881, p. 204 sqq. 
224, 16. Canosa. Rein, Aquaeductus, SIRE, i*, 1376. 
224, 17. purse. Mommsen, Edict Augusts über die Wasserleiturger 
von Venafro, in Zeitschr. f. gesch. Rechtsw., xv, 305 f. 
224, 22. poor. Ibid., 316 f. 
224, 32. drinking. Liban., i, 354 K. in Mommsen, RG, v, 458. 
224, 34. Smyrna. Vol. i, p. 348. Póohlmann, Übervolkerung d. 
antiken Grossstádte, p. 150, 2. 
225, 4. water. Ibid., Bell. Alexandrin., 
225,7. say. Cf. my ‘essay Das rómische y frika, in Deutsche Rund- 
schau, ix, 4, p. 55 f. 
225, 7. Verecunda. CIL, viii, 4205. 
225,8. Lambaesis. Ib., 2660, 2572. 
225, 10. legion. Ib., 2658. 
225, 13. skill. Zb., 2728. 
225,15. conditions. Ib., 51. 
225, 21. left. Barth, Wanderungen, i, 312 f. 
225, 24. aqueduct. Maltzan, Drei Jahre im N.-W. von Africa, iv, 


I34. 
225, 25. elsewhere. Boissière, Esquisse d'une histoire de la con- 
quête . . . Romaine dans le nord de l'Afrique, 1878, p. 72. 

225, 31. course. Vol. i, p. 38r. 

226, 1. people. Auson., Cl. urb., 14. 

226,2. Bordeaux. Stark, Stádieleben im südl. Frankreich, p. 221. 

226, 5. Nimes. Ibid., p. 97 ff. and 106. 

226, 6. savant. Boissieu, Inscr. de Lyon, p. 446 (Marquardt, Prl., 
ii?, 716 

226, 19. fone. Bauer, Die Wasserwerke Roms im Anf. d. Kaiser- 
zeit, in. Vierteljahrsschr. f. Volks- und Kulturgesch., lii, 1876, p. 

ft. 


8 

226, 46 long. Bonner Jahrbb., lxxxii, 1886, pp. 212-214; v. 
Veith, Die róm. Wasserleitung von der Eifel zum Rhein, ibid., 
Ixxx, '1885, pp. 2 and 2r. 

226, 29. admired. Reuleaux, Remagen im Mittelalter u. d. Römer- 
zeit, ibid., lxxx, p. 176 ff. | 

226, 30. Rome. Felix Fabri, Evagatorium (1483), iij, 61: Non- 
nuli volunt dicere quod non fuerit aquae ductus cum urbs 
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alias abundet aquis Tiberis, sed per illum ductum de Neapoli 
intromittebatur olim vinum in urbem et oleum per longum viae 
tium. 

226, d: Cologne. C. A. Eick, Die róm. Wasserleitung aus der Eifel 
nach Cóln (Bonn, 1867). Cf. Bursian in Litt. Centralbiatt, 
1869, p. 150 and his Aventicum Helvetiorum, Heft i, p. 12, n. r. 

226, 37. Italy. Gell, x, 3: public baths at Cales, Teanum Sidici- 
num and Ferentum in a speech of Gracchus. 

226, 39. fee. Pliny, Epp., ii, 17, 26 of a vicus near Laurentum : 
in hoc balnea meritoria tria. 

227, 3. slaves. Orelli-Henzen, 2287, 6985. 

227, 12. fat. Huebner and Mommsen, Lex metalli Vipascensis, in 
Ephem. epigr., iii, 165-189. 

227, 12. Galen. Galen, xiii, 597, prescribes in a certain case to 
abstain four days from bathing: ével 8¢ dwré\wrev év TQ viv Ble 
À kaprepla, wdvrwy (rov wadaov?) dvOpwrwy, hn uéxpc kal rv év rois 
dypots xa’ huépav elwOdrue AoverPar, Tods piv p vávv Tpupuwras, elev 
3 dv ol mévnTes oroi, meiÂouévovs Exouev ws rÒ WON, TOUS mAovolous Be 
kai pddtora aùrûv Scot roù úvayrraı  SvowecPotvras 1) redelus åre- 
Oovvras. 

227, 18. week. Seneca, Epp., 86, 12. 

227, 21. Doberan. Roscher, op. cit., pp. 436-439. 

227, 23. Romans. Cf. vol. i, p. 384 ff. 

227, 26. country. Roscher, op. cil., p. 439. 

227,28. year. Vol. i, p. 329 f. 

227, 30. value. Ibid., p. 386 f. 

227, 34. literally. Becker-Góll, ii, 286. 

227, 35. windows. Vol. i, p. 10 f. 

227, 37. public. Ibid. 

227, 38. gardens. CIL, x, 5971: iiiivir. j. d. cruptam et locum 
ubi crupta est et arcam ubi viridia sunt municipio Signino de 
sua peq. deder. Also around temples parks and garden- 
parterres were frequent, if not usual: CIL, viii, 10,627 (Te- 
bessa) : coronatus cistifer lucum a solo cum signis et ornamentis 
suis. 

228, 3. laboriously. Roscher, of. cit., p. 441. 

228, 25. duty. Martial, ix, 22. 

228, 28. frequent. E.g. Gruter, 434, 1; Orelli, 2172, 5323, 6759; 
CIL, ii, 1573, 2782, 4468 ; CIA, iii, 687. Hirschfeld, Philolo- 
gus, xxix (1869), p. 84. Cf. Orelli, 114. 

228, 31. Augustus. Marquardt, StV, ii’, 142 and 144, Hirschfeld, 
VG, 122, 3; CIL, xiv, 350 (Ostia). 

228, 32. ' aged. Paul. D., xxx, 122 pr. Hoc amplius, quod in ali- 
menta infirmae aetatis, puta senioribus, vel pueris puellisque 
relictum fuerit. 

228, 32. burial-places. Orelli, 4404, CIL, v, 2, 5228. 

228, 38. Pliny. Pliny, Epp., iv, 13. 

228, 40. enlargement. Ibid., i, 8, 2; CIL, xi, 1, 2704 (Volsinii) : 

. . . is bybliothecam a 'solo .. . Inque libris et statuis ae 
(t)estamento dedit. : 

229, 9. instead. Pliny, Ad Tr., 116 K.; Cic., Cluent., 60, 160; 

Apulej., Apol., 539. 
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229, 11. legacy. D., xxxiii, 1, 23; Orelli, 80, 81. IRN, 4869 = 
CIL, ix, 2226. 

229, I4. expressions. Sueton., Tiber., c. 37. 

229, I9. 400,000. Petron., c. 45. 

229, 32. denarii. Lebas- Waddington, 674, 648. 

229, 41. all. Roscher, op. cit. 449. 

230, 21. Mommsen. Mommsen ^ Die róm. Schweiz, p. 24. Id, 
RG, v, 5: ‘If an angel of the Lord were to weigh them in the 
balances, and determine whether the district ruled by Severus 
Antoninus was governed with more intelligence and humanity 
then or now, it is very doubtful whether the decision would be 
in favour of the present time '. 


III. THE ARTS. 


231,20. Rimini. CIL, xi, 1, 367. 

231, 22. countries. On the Roman bridge spanning the giant gorge 
of the Rummel, which formed the only entrance to Constantine 
until it fell in 1857, see Maltzan, Drei Jahre im N.-W. von 
Africa, iii, 28 f. 

231, 23. principle. Goethe, Werke, 23, 140. 

232, 7. existed. Rodbertusin Hildebrand's Jahrb. f. Nationalókono- 
mie, v, 268. 

232,9. provinces. Cf. Appendix lii. 

232,21. spring up. Marquardt, StV, i*, 19-21 ; cf. 373 f. (Cappa- 
docia, Armenia Minor) and Mommsen, RG, v, 65 f. 

232, 29. Gallienus. Mommsen, CIL, viii, p. 284 (erection of the 
Capitol) and 423; Hirschfeld, Oesterreich. Mitth., v, 1881, p. 
214. 

232, 41. Algeria. Jung, of. cit., p. 137 f. 

233, 3. villages. Wilmanns, Die róm. Lagerstddte, Comment. Momm- 
se", pp. 190-212. Mommsen, Die vim. Lagevstádte, Hermes, 
vii, 299 ff. 

233, 4. town. Bergk, Westdeutsche Ztschr., i, 498—515 

233, 7. rights. Domazewski, Oesterreich. Mitth., x, 1386, p. 14 ff. 

233,11. camp. Tac., H., iv, 22: opera haud procul castris in 
modum municipii extructus, cf. i, 67: longa pace in modum 
municipii extructus locus (Baden near Zürich). 

233, I4. town. J. Becker, Urgeschichte von Castel Mainz u. Hed- 
dernheim, in Bonner Jahybb., lxvii, 1879, p. rz fff. 

233, 16. way. Marquardt, S:V, iit, 21. 

233, I9. East. Aristid., Or., xiv, pp. 223-225 (dated 145 by Wad- 
dington, Vie du shéteur. Aristide, Mémoires de l'Insi., 1867, p. 
255 

234, I. tian, Aelian, V. hist., ix, 16. 

234, 4. Marcus. Hóck, Gesch. Roms, i, 2, 15%. 

234, 9. Rome. Vol. i, p. a. 

234, 10. Empire. Auson., Cl. urb., 6. 

234, Ir. Vibo. Appian, B. C., iv, 3: 

234, 15. Procopius. Procop. , BG, ii, 7. 

234, 18. Naples. Stat., Si v., iii, 5, "BY tq saq. Vol. i, ES 

234, 20. Sicily. Pliny, N. h., iii, 88; Marquardt, SY, i”, 
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234, 21. Centuripae. Cic., Verr., iv, 23, 30. 

$34, 22. Ausonius. Auson., Ci. urb., I1. 

234, 23- Corsica. Pliny, $b., iii, 80. 

234, 24. Gaul. Strabo, v, I, 12, P. 218 C. 

234, 27. Cremona. . Dio, lxv, 15; Tac., Hist., iii, 33 84: 

234, 29. boats. CIL, xi, 1, P. 6. 

234, 31. Procopius. Procop., B. Goth., ii, 7 84-, 21- 

234, 33. Witichis. Póhlmann, Ubervdlkerung d. antiken Gross- 


235, 11. Gaul. Josephus, B. J., ii, 16. Cf. Appendix v, p. 22. Ct. 

my essay, Gallien und seine Cultur unter den Rómern, in 

Deutsche Rundschau, iv, 3 and Hirschfeld, Beitr. sur Gesch. der 
Narbonens. Provinz, in Westdeutsche Ztschr., 1889, p. 1° ff. 

235, 14. Mela. Pompon. Mela, ii, 6, 75777. 

235, 16. traces. CIL, xii, pp. 160 and 51I. 

235, 17. arch. Ib., p. 130 SQ. 

235, 18. Arausio. Ib., p. 152. 

235, 22. Apollinaris. Apollinar. Sidon., C., 23, I. 

235, 23. Seen. CIL, xii, p. 521°. 

235, 26. Antonines. Ibid., p. 383. 

235, 30. century. Ib., p. 83 84-3 Auson., Cl. urb., 8. Vol. i of 

this work, p. 314- Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 10. 

235, 3I. 25,000. See Appendix xxxvi. 

235, 35. walls. Auson., Cl. urb., 12; Ammian., xv, IT, 4; CIL, 
xii, p. 626%. 

235, 39. porticus. CIL, xii p. 218^; Kiepert, Lehrb. d. alten 
Geogr., p. 439- 

235, 40. Gaul. Euseb., H. eccl., v, t. 

235, 5. itself. O. Hirschfeld, Lyon in der Römerzeit (1878). 

236, 7. recovered. Herodian, iii, 7, 5 Neither Ausonius nor 
Ammianus names it among the important towns of Gaul. 

236, 8. Lutetia. Vales., Gallia christ., p. 438sq.; Julian, Misopog., 


. 340. 

m Panthéon. Cf. Append. xxxvi, p. 224. 

236, 13. gateways. Kiepert, op. cit., p. 445» 5. 

236,16. 131. Edm. Thomas (d. 1660), Hist. de l'antique citá d'Au- 
tun, pp. 32, 61, 63, 215. 

236, 18. Auch. P. Mela, ili, 20. 

236, 20. Atlantic. Kiepert, op. cit., p. 571- 

236, 23. regular. Auson., Cl. urb., 14. 

236, 24. Divona. Cf. vol. ii, p. 225. 

236, 27. governor. Strabo, iv, 4, 5; Jerome, Epp., 91 ; Ammian., 
xv, II, I. 

236, 34. town. Kiepert, p. 526. 

236, 38. earlier. Hettner, D. röm. Trier. Verhandlg. der Philologen- 
versamml., 1879, PP- 15-28. Hübner, Bonner Jahrbb., lxxx, 
1885, pp. 117-121, ascribes the porta Nigra to the first forti- 
fication under Claudius. 

236, 41. Cologne. Asbach, Die Amfánge der Ubierstadt, in Bonner 
Jahrbb., 1xxxvi, 1888, p. 122 ff. 

237, 1. bank. Tac., Hist., iv, 63. 

237, 10. city. Cf. note on vol. ii, p. 233, II- 
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237, 15. spectators. Bursian, Aventicum | Helvetiorum, in Mitih. 
d. artıq. Ges. in Zürich, vol. xvi, 1, 1 (1867). 

237, 18. Antonines. Cf. vol. ii, p. 232. 

237, 20. prosperity. Hübner, Tarraco wu. s. Denkmáler, in Hermes, 
1, 77 8. 

237,22. Augustus. Marquardt, StV, i*, 257, 2. 

237, 24. Sesterces. Strabo, iii, p. 168 ; p. 173 sq. 

237, 32. ruins. Kiepert, p. 488. 

237, 34. century. Cf. my essay, Das rómische Afrika, in Deutsche 
Rundschau, ix, 4 and 5 

237, 35. hamlets. Jung, Nonis: num P. I2I. 

237, 41. Africa. Marquardt, StV, i*, 477 ff.; Pliny, N. À., v, 29. 

238, 2. cities. Marquardt, 478, 31. 

238, 7. rights. Ibid., 479, X and 2. 

238, 8. explained. Cf. vol. ii, p. 232. 

238, Ir. century. Marquardt, 479 

238, 12. statuary. Explorat. scientif. de l'Algérie. Archéol., pl. 18 
ss. Beaux arts, pl. 46 ss. 

238, 15. prosperity. CIL, viii, p. 173 s. 

238,21. Rome. Ib., p. 133; Herodian, vii, 6, 1; iv, 3, 7. On 
Utica (ù deurépa pera Kapyndsva, Strabo) CIL, viii, p. 149. 

238, 24. standing. Barth, Wanderungen, i, 114 f. ; ‘Guérin, Foy. 
archéol. dans la végence de Tunis, ii, 282-284 (Uthina). Ibid. yh, 
354 ff. (Seressita). CIL, viii, p. 489 (Thubursicum). 

238, 24. Sufetula. Guérin, i, 324; 369 ss. 

238, 30. duwars. Hesse-Wartegg, Tunis, Land und Leute, p. 158 f. 

238, 35. columns. Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 310-312. 

238, 35. Thamugadi. CIL, viii, p. 259. 

238, 36. Thagaste. Ibid., p. 508. 

238, 37. Madauri. Ibid., p. 472%. 

239, 2. preserved. Maltzan, Drei Jahre im Nordwesten v. Africa, 
ii, 306-314. 

239, 5. Zershel. Barth, Wanderungen, i, 56. 

239, 7. hill. Duruy, Hist. Rom., v, 200, I. 

239, IO. population. Herodian, vii, 4. 

239, 10. Vandals. Procop., Anecd., 18. 

239, 13. 8,500,000. Cf. wae xlv, p. 271. 

239, 17. 1,000,000. Vol. i, p. 3 

239, 18. Arsinoe. Wes sely, Kl. Mitth. a. d. Sammlung d. Papyrus 
Erzh. Rainer, ii, iii, 1887, p. 261. 

239, 20. episcopates. Marquardt, op. cit., 1*, 439, 12. 

239, 23. whole. Cf. vol. i, p. 309. 

239,25. long. O. Mueller, Diss. Antiochenae. 

239, 26. Libanius. Mommsen, RG, ii, 458 f. Cf. vol. ii of this 
work, p. 224. 

239, 32. houses. Mommsen, Obss. epigr., in Eph. epigr., iv, 1881, 

. 538. 

hoo e well. Mommsen, RG, v, 469 f. 

240,8. East. Julian, Epp., 24. P. 392 » 

240, 10. Zeus. Liban., ed. R., ; 594, I 

240, 2I. ruins. Mommsen, RG, v, 423, 428 f., 441 f. 

240, 23. houses. Vol. i, p. 5. 
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240, 24. Berytus. Josephus, B. J., ii, 18, 9. 

240, 26. houses. Strabo, xvi, 753, 758. 

240, 27. 70 A.D. Marquardt, StV, ii*, 121, 2. 

240, 27. Caesarea. Hausrath, Newtest. Zetigesch., i, 255, 283, 5 
Schürer, Neutest. Zeitgesch., p. 206 fi. 

240, 31. century. Expos. tot. mundi, 25. 

240, 38. belong. Lebas-Waddington, p. 491. 

241, 29. repair. All the above is from Mommsen, RG, v, 482- 
485, for the most part literally. 

241, 36. necropolis. R. Dórgens, Das Bab el Amman in Gerasa, 
Erbkam's Ztschr. f. Bauwesen, xvi (1866), p. 350. 

242, I. buildings. Lebas-Wadd., op. cit. 

242, 5. centuries. Kiepert, Lehrb. d. a. Geogr., p. 165. 

242, 10. dead. Mommsen, RG, v, 485. 

242, 13. mention. Marquardt, StV, i*, 340, 3. On Josephus, 
B. J., ii, 16, 4 see Appendix v. 

242, 17. Apamea. Kiepert, pp. 104, 107 f. 

242, 26. king. Tac., A., iv, 55 (xiv, 27: ex inlustribus Asiae urbibus 
Laodicea). Strabo, xii, p. 578 C. Gibbon, History, ch. ii, 
81. f 

242, 28. Pergamus. Galen, v, 49. 

242, 30. Asia. Pliny, N. h., ii, 120, 125. 

242, 33. beautiful. Add 'in the province '. Vol. i, p. 348. 

242, 37. Stratonicea. G. Hirschfeld, Bericht über eine Reise im 
südwestlichen Klein-Asien, in Zeitschr. f. Erdkunde, xiv (1879), 
Pp. 311-314. "aA 

242, 40. Vespasian. Marquardt, op. cit., i$, 348 f. 

243, 2. world. Vol. i, p. 345. 

243, 6. Asia. Mommsen, RG, v, 327. 

243, 9. Diocletian. De mortib. persecut., c. 7. 

243, 10. Rome. Ammian., xxii, 9, 3. 

243, I3. beauty. Liban., iii, p. 339, ed. Reiske. 

243, 14. Trapezus. Kiepert, PP. 92, 93. 

243, 17. century. Zonaras, xii, 23, ed. Dindorf, ili, I41. 

243, 22. Justinian. Procop., De aedific., iii, 4 (ed. Dindorf, 

254). 

243, PAES world. The following is taken, for the most part literally, 
from G. Hirschfeld, Bericht über eine Reise in Kleinasien, in 
Zeitschr. f. Erdkunde, vol. xiv, pp. 279-320. 

245, 27. city. For the most part literally from Mommsen, RG, v, 
327 ie Benndorf and Niemann, Reise in Lykien und Karien, i i, 
5 

245, 34. ruins. Herodian., iii, 1, 6 sq., iii, 6, 9. Dio, lxxiv, 10 ss. 
Frick, StRE, i*, 2618 (Byzantium) considers it impossible that 
the walls extended 40 stadia, but by measuring the very numer- 
ous salient and re-entrant angles (mentioned by Dio) this figure 
might well be obtained. 

245, 37. Goths. Mommsen, RG, v, 282. 

245, 38. Hadrian. Kiepert, op. cit., p. 329; Marquardt, SiV, i?, 
315. 

245, 39. Lucian. Lucian, Scytha, c. 9; cf. Asin., c. 46. 

246,12. baptistery. Kiepert, p. 359. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 186. 
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246, 19. besides, Hertzberg, Gesch. Griecheniands unter den Romorn, 
ii, 438. 

246, 20. Plutarch. Plutarch, Sula, c. 15, 5. 

246, 23. Corinth. Vol. i, p. 342. 

246, 28. populous. Mommsen, p. 271 f. 

246, 39. slain. Tac., A., xiv, 31-33. Cf. Huebner, CIL, vii, pp. 
21 and 23 sq. 

246, 41. Wroxeter. Kiepert, Iz 531. 

247, 3. temples. Huebner, CIL, vii, p. 24. 

247, 4. inscriptions. Ib., p. 332. 

28 followed. Tac., Agric., c. 20. 

247, II. huts. Dio, ix, 33. 

247, 15. 250 A.D. Herzog, Die romischen | Niederlassungen auf 
würtemberg. Boden, in Jahrbb. d. Alterthumsfr. im Rheini., lix 
(1876), P 48. 

247, 16. settlements. Stalin, Gesch. Wsrtembergs, i, 104—109. 

247, 21. Belgica. Mommsen, RG, v, 145. 

247, 21. Wiesbaden. Kiepert, p. 522. 

247, 24. Augusta. Tac., Germ., C. 41. 

247, 26. Perlach. Cf. Appendix xxxvi, p. 

247, 37. elements. Kiepert, p. 365; Menmen, p. 180 f.; Fritz 
Pichler, Virunum, 1888. 

248, I. former. Vol. ii, p. 233. 

248,10. Hadrian. Mommsen, RG, v, 186-188. On the newest 
excavations in Carnuntum cf. Bericht des Vereins Carnuntum 
f. d. Jahre 1887 und 88 (Wien, 1889). On Savaria see Benndorf 
and Hirschfeld, Oesterr. Mitt., i, 147. | 

248, 18. Servia. Kiepert, p. 33r. 

248, 21. Troesmis. Mommsen, 194 f. and 207. 

248, 31. Transylvania. Neigebauer, Dacien, p. T. 

248, 40. cities. Jung, Rómer und Romanen, pp. 9 

249, 2. architects. Pliny, Ad Trajan. Ep., 40, ed. K (cf. 18 and 
62 

249, 4. PERR Mommsen, StR, i*, 368; Marquardt, SiV, iis, 
553, 6. 

249, 5. numerous. CIL, vi, 9151-9154. Becker, Róm. Imschr. 
am Mittelrhein, in Bonner Jahrbb., liii, liv (1873), p. 140 f. A 
praefectus architectus (Concordia), CIL, v, I, I886. Archi- 
tectus, cui maxima erat cura publicarum fabricarum, Augustine, 
Conf., vi, 9, 15. Promis, Gis architetti e l'architettura presso 
Romani, in Mem. dell’ acad. di Torino, S. ii, xxvii (1873), pp. 
1-187 mentions from inscriptions, p. 86 ss., 29 civil architects 
(13 Roman citizens, 13 freedmen, 3 slaves) and 13 mili 
architects (adetti agli arsenali ed "agli eserciti, tutti soldati e 
cittadini Romani). 

249, 14. Hellenic. Herodian, iii, 2, 8. 

249, 16. capital. Gell, xvi, 13. 

249, 20. Tuscus. Bormann, Var. obss. de antiq. Rom. (Ind. Marburg. 
aestiv. 1883, p. 5) and CIL, xi, 1, p. 76 sq. 

249, 21. Salerii. FIL, xi, I, 3126. 

249, 22. Ostia. Tb., xiv, 324 (Campus Martis). 

249, 24. Vatican. De Rossi, Nuove osservasions intorno la topogy. 
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Puteolana, in Bull, Nap., N. S., ii, p. 156. : Henzen-Orelli, vol. 
iii, index, p. 169 sq 

249, 28. colonies. Castan, Le Capitole de Vesontio et les Capitoles 
provinciaux du monde Romain, in Mém. ius à la Sorbonne, 1869, 
PP. 47-77 (where 24 Capitols” are enumerated), and in his Les 
Capitoles Ad anie d du monde Romain, 1886 (only known to 
me from Rossi and Gatti, Miscellanea, in Bull. comun. di 
R., xv, 1887, pp. 66—68), proves the statement in the text against 
Kuhfeldt, e capitoliis imperii Romani (Regim. 1882), by citing 
40 Cases of Capitols, to which De Rossi, /oc. cit., adds those of 
Arsinoe, Nicopolis in Lower Moesia and Caralis (church of S. 
Nicolao in Cap.) Jordan had already written to the same 
effect, Die Marsyasstatue auf dem Forum su Rom (1882), p. 18 
f.: ' Little Rome, the colonia civium Romanorum received as 
a symbol, in the eastern half of the empire Marsyas, in the west 
and south, as in Italy, the Capitol’. Marsyas in Africa, Eph. 
epigr., V, pp. 549 and 551 (1264 and 1269). The signum lupae 
cum insignibus suis as a symbol of Roman citizenship, at the 
end of the second or beginning of the third century, in the vil- 
lage of Aurelia Vina, which was raised to the rank of a munict- 
pium, CIL, viii, 958. 

249, 29. Tréves. Jordan, Topogr., i, 2, 36. l 

249, 32. operum. . Henzen-Orelli, Ind., p. 16r. Cf. Ad], p. xxiii, 
Pp. I5. 

249, 33. COPS HOD. Mommsen, Stadtrechte v. Salpensa u. Malaca, 
in Abhandl. d. Sáchs. Ges. Ph. hist. Classe, iii, 445 f. 

249, 35. Plutarch. Plutarch 4» vitiositas etc., c. 3. 

249, 4I. erections. Rein, StRE, v, 229. 

250, 4. beautiful. Pliny, Ad Tr. Epp., 23 sq., 70 Sq. . 

250,9. Pliny. Jbtd., 37 sq. 

250, 12. forum. Ibid., 49. 

250, 22. baths. Ibid., 39. 

250, 25. "Pa; Ibid., 90 sqq. 

250, 28. city bid., 94 Sq. 

250, 33. Lusitania. "Huebner, CIL, ii, pp. 89-96. 

250, 34. money. Marquardt, StV, is 180—183. Ct. Digg., l, 12, 
6, § 2. 

250, 40. Pompeii. IRN, 2378 = CIL, x, 1074. 

251, 3. sevirate. Marquardt, StV, i?, 180-183 and 206. 

251, 4. Calama. Henzen-Orelli, 6001. 

251,8. Justinus. Ib., 7080. 

251, 13. market. Ib., 7057 ; cf. 6984. 

251, I6. thermae. Henzen, Bal, 1862, p. 185 s. 

251,22. law. Digg., l, 10. 

251, 27. sacrifices. Vol. ii, p. 228. : 

251, 36. amphitheatre. Digg., 1, 10, 3. 

252,2. measures. Portico for those qu[i] nundinandi gratia cons[is- 

terent?] CIL, xi, 1, 3208 (Nepet). 

252, 3. Nerva's. Rein, SIRE, v, 228. B e.g. Henzen-Orelli, 
6943 = CIL, xii, 1357. (Vasio Voc. ; ci P- 161). 

254, 2: stadium. Gai., l. iii. de legatis ad Ed. Praet., D., xxxv, 2, 
o, $ r. Cf. eg. Sueton., Tiber., c. 31 : Iterum censente, ut 
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Trebianis legatum in opus novi theatri iam ad muni- 
tionem viae conferre concederetur etc. CIL, v, 1, 969, 4059. 

252, 8. Cremona. Tac., Hist., iii, 34. 

252, 13. gates. Pliny, Epp., v, 11. 

252, I6. games. CIL, ii, 3221. 

252, 18. sesterces. CIL, viii, 5146, 5147. 

252, 21. Naples. Pliny, N. h., xxix, 8 sq. 

252, 24. expense. Lebas-Waddington, 2735. 

252, 27. drachmae. Dio Chr., Or., xlvi, pp. 519-521 M. 

252, 29. Asia. Lebas-Waddington, p. 713 s. 

252, 33. everything. Aristid., Or., x, p. 70 J., ed. Dindorf, i, 116 s. 
On the buildings of a certain Rufinus (perhaps the father of 
the sophist Claudius Rufinus, probably at Smyrna) Wadding- 
ton, Vie du vMteur Aristide, in Mém. de l'instit., 1867, p. 257 s. 
(Aristid., ed. Dindorf, i, 510, 514, vid 

253, 1. Cotyaeum. Lehrs, Qu. Epp., p. 9, 7. 

253, 7. money. Philostrat., Vitt. sophist., ii, 23. 

253, 8. Herodes. Keil, Herodes Atticus, StRE, i*, 2096 ff. 

253, 37. in cedar. Read ' roofed with ‘cedar *. 

254, 4. tribunal. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, 1, 8. 

254,10. Comum. Vol. i, p. 116. 

254, I4. banquet. Pliny, Epp., iv, r. 

254, 16. region. Lanciani, Acque e acquedotti, p. 303. 

254, 18. temple. Pliny, Epp. 4, Vii, 24; Orelli, 781;  Haakh, 
StRE, v, 743. 

254, 23. experts. Rudorft, Testament des D., in Ztschr. f. gesch. 
Rechtsw., xii, 335 ff. 

254, 27. building. Henzen, 6622. 

254, 33. cities. Dio, lxxii, 12. Vol. i of this work, p. 46. 

255, I. rain. Josephus, B. J., i, 21; Schürer, Neutest. Zeitgesch., 
p. 206 ff 

255, 3- Tiberias. Ibid., p. 234 f. 

255, 6. speech. Pliny, Ad Tr. Epp., 8. The context shows that 
munificentia here (as also e.g. in Tac., Hist., iii, 30) refers to 
buildings. 

255, 8. buildings. In the imperial house there was a special offi- 
cium operum publicorum: CIL, vi, 8478 ss. A redemptor 
operum Caesar., ib., 9034. Imperial architecti, 8724-8726. 

255, 18. need. Pliny, Ad Tr. Epp., 33 sq. 

255, 20. mats. Henzen-Orelli, Ind., p. 171 sq. ; Marquardt, Pri., 
ii?, 585, 9. 

255,21. sails. Kohl, Alte u. neue Zeit, pp. 37 and 4o f. 

255, 25. Lyons. Seneca, Epp., gr. . The Lyons also had 
vigiles : Boissieu, Inscr. de L., p. 4. The reasons for the date 
given in the text, and against that of Jonas (64/65 A.D.) will 
be found in Hirschfeld, Lyon in der Römerzeit, 1878, p. 26 f. 

255, 32. Rome. Tac. A., xvi, 13. Burning of Lyons in 197: 
Herodian, iii, 7, 5. 

255, 33. Bologna. Tac., A., xii, 58. Cf. also Marquardt, StV, 
ii*, ror, 5. 

255, 39. Tralles. Mommsen, RGDA?, p. 159 sq. 

235, 39. Vespasian. Sueton., Vespasian., c. 13. 
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256,2. State. Tac., Æ., xiv, 27. 

256, 6. rebuilding. "Nipperdey on Tac., A., ii, 27. Jahn, Ber. d. 
Sáchs. Ges., 1851, p. 119. 

256, 12. Caria. ' Waddington, Vie du vhéter:y Aristide, in Mém. de 
l'Inst., 1867, p. 242 ss. 

256, 13. Pius. Vit. Anton. P., c. 9; Pausan., viii, 43, 3. 

256, 14. Stratonicea. CIG, 2721. 

256, 14. Lesbos. Cichorius, Rom und Mitylene, p. 50. 

256, 17. shaken. Waddington, of. cit. 

256, 21. Smyrna. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 371. 

256, 24. curse. Seneca, Qu. n., vi, 1; Tac., A., xv, 22. Cf. IRN, 
1356 sq. = CIL, ix, 1466 (earthquake in the district of the 
Ligures Baebiani); 5331 = CIL, ix, 3046 (at Interpromium) ; 
Alex. Sev., C. 44. 

256, 26. extent. Jonas, De ord. libr. Senecae phil., p. 53 sq., decides 
for 62, he believes the names of the Consuls in Seneca, Qu. nat., 
vi, r, 2 to be interpolated. 

256, 29. Tiberius. Sueton., Tiber., c. 47; but cf. Teuffel, SIRE, 
vi, I940. | 

256, 31. labourers. House servants, freedmen and perhaps knights 
were employed to superintend the building operations. 
Mommsen, StR, 113, 950, 2 and 3. 

256, 35. lighthouse. Sueton., Claud., c. 20. 

256, 36. Ravenna. Haakh, SIRE, v, 582. 

256, 36. Vespasian. Teuffel, StRE, vi, 2484. 

256, 40. Titus’. Buildings of Titus at Naples: CIG, iii, 5809. 

256, 41. Domitian. Imhof, Domitian, p. 82 ff. 

257, 5. undertakings. Pliny, Paneg., C. 5r. 

257, 6. artisans. Pliny, Ad Tr., Epp., 18. 

257, 8. waterworks. Great conduit in the Forum Clodii (Brac- 
ciano) impensa fisci: CIL, xi, I, 3309. 

257,9. provinces. Eutrop., viii, 4: orbem terrarum aedificans. 

257, II. bridge. Dierauer, Gesch. Trajans, in Büdinger, Unter- 
suchungen zur vom. Kassergesch., i, 96 ff., 127 ff. 

257,14. man. Dio, lxviii, 13. 

257,15. taxes. CIL, vi, 967 = Orelli, 805. 

257, 18. man. Gregorovius, Hadrian?, p. 468 ff. 

257,24. artisans. Vit. Hadrian., c. 19; Aurel. Vict., Epit., 14, 7. 

257, 34. Nemausus. Haakh, SIRE, iii, 1036. 

257, 39. Palmyra. Marquardt, StV, i*, 414. 

258, 10: marble. Hertzberg, op. cit., ii, 305-330; Bursian, StRE, 
i?, 1980. 

258, 19. Epidaurus. Hertzberg, a 358-360. 

258,25. anew. Vit. Anton. P., c. 8. 

258, 26. Carthage. Pausan., vil. 43, 3; cf. vol. ii, p. 255 f., and 
Sievers, Studien s. róm. ' Kaisergesch. ., 198. 

258, 27. Severus. Sept. Sever., c. 23. 

258, 37. plan. De mortib. persecutor., c. 7. 

259, I2. decay. Aristid., Or., xli, ed. Jebb, p. 515 (i, 766, Dindorf). 

259, 13. cities. Vit. M. ' Antonini, C. 23. 

259, 26. Orontes. Vol. ii, p. 239 f. 

260, 7. mosaics. Stark, Stddteleben in Frankreich, pp. 224 f. and 609. 
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260, 8. Moselle. Auson., Mosella, 18 sq Epp., 24, 90, ; 

260, 15. view. F. Hettner, D. ròm. Try, in oera 4 Phitoto- 

gen vers., 1879, p. 27 Í., and Zur Kultur von Germanien und Gallie 
elgica, in Westd. Zeitschr., ii, 1883, p. 14 ff. 

260, 17. bronzes. Stalin, Gesch. Wuürtembergs, i, 104-109. 

260, 20. paintings. Cf. e.g. Hettner, Ausgrabungen bei Bonn vor 
dem Cólner Thor, in Bonner Jahrbb., lxii (1878), p. 64, plates 
iii-v. 

260, 22. insipid. F. Keller, Rom. Ansiedlungen in der Ostschweiz, 
li, Mitth. der antiquar. Gesellschaft su Zürich, xv (1863), pp. 52 


and 57. 
260,25. empire. Lysons, Reliquiae Britannico-Romanae, vol. i, 
Advertisement. 


260, 29. camps. Vit. Hadriani, c. 10. 

261, I. statues. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 533, 4. Statues in the 
' theatre at Tuscu um, CIL, xiv, 2647 sqq. Henzen-Or., 5128 
(Falerii) : statuas—ad exornandum theatrum. Ib., 5320 = 
CIL, viii, 7960 (Rusicade): Praeter HS x m. n.—in opus 
cultumve theatri—statuas duas. 

261, 3. Victory. Donaldson, Architectura numismatica, especially 
nos. 55-58, 60-66, 73 S., 77, 79-83 s. In the year 405 the senate 
and people erected for Theodosius and his sons arcum simu- 
lacris eorum tropaeisque decoratum : CIL, vi, 1196. At Seres- 
sita 25,000 sest. for ornamenta arcus, and besides that a quad- 
riga, CIL, viii, 937. Jb.,828 (Turca ?) :—apodyterium—-cetera 
restaurata atque statuis marmoribus tabulis pictis columnis 
alvibus cellarum cathedrebus ornata sumptu proprio. Ib., 
7079 (Cirta): porticum et zothecas. Jb., 7957 (Rusicade): 
templum cum omnibus ornamentis et pictura. 

261, 17. marble. Pliny, N. À., xxxvi, 121. Cf. Jordan, Topogr., 
2, 58 fi. 

261, I9. basins. Sueton., Claud., c. 20. CIL, ii, 3240 (Nugo— 
Tarraconensis) : lacus cum suis ornamentis. 

261, 21. named. Preller, Regionen, p. 130 f., 136. 

261, 21. Domitian. Sueton. , Domitian, c. 13. Pliny, N. k., xxxiv, 
127: attolli super ceteros mortalis—et arcus significant ‘novicio 
invento. 

261, a building. Donaldson, Arch. num., no. 57; Martial, viii, 


65. 

261, 35. Napoleon. Dierauer, Gesch. Trajans, in Büdinger's Un- 
"fers. 2. vom. Kaisergesch., p. 133 ff.; Donaldson, op. cit., nos. 
7, 56, 66 s.; Jordan, Topogr., 2, 467. 

262, 2. Acratus. " Dio, Or., xxxi, p. dos sqq. M. But, as Pausanias 
shows, it is a great exaggeration of Dio's that the Acropolis 
was then robbed of most of its columns. Wachsmuth, Athen, 
i, 681 f. 

202, 4. lists. Dio, Or., p. 325 M. : ņnuogla rods dv8playras dwreypáyoete 
vets. 

262, 6. numerous. Pliny, N. h., xxxiv, 36. 

262, 8. too low. It is said of Delos in the pseudo-Ovidian Heroid., 
21,100: miror et in cunctis stantia signa locis. 

262, 14. of old. Liban., ed. R., i, 566: dA\d ġprájorro wadasal 
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woAes, kai kán verixnxéra xpbvew Sia Ünláaeys cpyero reujoovra 
kraQéw» vlécw olklas rr Bacidelww dardpordpas. 

262, 16. Middle Ages. Sathas, Docum. inéd. vélat. à I’hist. de le 
Gràce au moyen Age, i série, T. x (1880), p. xiv (at the time of 
Alexius Comnenus monks destroyed the Artemis of Patmos). 

262, a1. Temples. Dio, Or., xxxi, p. 337 sq. M. 

262, 37. newness. Vitruv., ii, 7, 4. 

262, 41. forum. Julian, Or., v, p. 161 AB: rà» ol» ris laropías 
(of the Punic Wars)—owfépeva ôè xal ¿ri xark elkóvav év T) xpar 
kal Geogiret "Pong. Thelifeof St. Melania mentions ro)s ér dyopg 
árópiavras xaXkoüsin Rome (Hist. Laustaca Bibl. Vet. Patr., ed. 
1624, t. 2, p. 1031). Lumbroso, vol. i, 1880, p. 136. 

263, 5. Lavinia. Mommsen, CIL, i, 277 sqq. 

263,6. Otricoli. According tothestatementin the Musée Campana. 

263, 6. Ravenna. For 'and seen . . . part of' read 'and that 
seen . . . belonged to'. Plutarch, Mar., c. 2. 

263, IO. Arles. Apollinar. Sidon., Epp., i, 11. 

263, 11. Cirta. CIL, viii, 7046—aequa[tisque] statuis quae i[ter 
totius (it[um in area] Jordan, Topogr., i, 2, 178, a1) fori an- 
gust[abant]. Ib., 8935 (Saldae): statuas equestres propatrui 
sui vetustate conlabsas e foro ad ornandum templum permissu 
ordinis transtulerunt etc. 

263, 15. officials. Cf. Appendix liv, 

263, 15. restoration. Digg., xxxv, 1, I4. Concession of the place 
for the erection: D., xliii, 9, 2. 

263, 17. Corduba. Huebner, Add. ad CIL 13,16; Ephem. epigr., 
iii, p. 37. 

263, 20. ene rof E.g. CIL, ii, 1956 (Cartima) :—signum aereum 
Martis in foro—porticus ad balineum—cum piscina et signo Cupi- 
dinis. Jb., 2098 (Cisimbrium—Baetica) : N. N. iivir pontif. 
perp. forum aedesquinque signa deor. quinque statuas suas sua 
impensa dedit donavit. CIL, viii, 7094-7098 (Cirta): gifts of 
the highest official to the city (210) among them statuam aeream 
Securitatis saeculi et aediculam tetrastylam cum statua aerea 
Indulgentiae domini nostri arcum triumphalem cum statua 
aerea Virtutis domini nostri. Cupids often in Asia minor, 
Lebas-Waddington, 618 = CIG, 3946 (Sardes): sérre "Epwras 
TH y^vkvrárg warpi&i. Ib., 1663a (Mastaura) : ry yAvkvráry rar- 
pidi rois éxixpócovs"Epwras vj. kal ras 8' Nelxas ody rais Báceaw. 
1558 (Stratonicea): rods (pwras 2925. At Olbia silver Vic- 
tories were evidently apparently a customary votive offering. 
CIG, 2069-2074 (2078). G. Hirschfeld, Ztschr. f. Oesterreich. 
Gymn., 1882, p. 502. 

263, 24. Aurelian's. Preller, Reg., 141. Cf. e.g. Henzen, 5320; 
CIL, ii, 2006. Lebas-Waddington, 1859 ef eel genium 
col. Silver statues of the Genius of the city : CIL, ii, 3228 (sig- 
num argenteum cum domo sua) ; 4071 (ex arg. libris xv unciis 

ii). CIL, v, 1, 2795 (Patavium): Genio domnor. Cereri N, 
N. laribus publicis dedit imagines argent. duas testamento ex 
HS MM is understood by Borghesi, Oeuvres, vii, 397 S., to mean 
that the donor gave to the lares publics (i.e. to the Curia) the 
two silver figures of the Genius of the emperor and Ceres. 
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CIL, x, 7222 (Lilybaeum): aedem genio 7223 imaginem gen. 

municipii Lilybitanorum ex arg. p. v p. s. p. Id., xii, 119 (Car- 
ntorate): genio coloniae liiilviri. viii, 7990 (Rusicade): 
extros duos ? 

263, 31. plate. Cic., Pro Rosc. Amer., 45, 133. De orat., i, 35, 161. 
Sallust, Catil., 20, 12. 

263, 33. Ostia. Varro, R. r., iii, 2, 8. 

263, 34. Curiosities. Sueton., August., c. 72. 

264, 8. paintings. Cic., Ad Att., i, 5, 6 (686), 8, 9, ro (687), 4 (689); 
Ad Fam., vii, 23. 

264, 15. library. Juv., 3, 215 sqq. 

264, 15. statues. Seneca, Epp., 86, 7. 

264, 17. gardens. Juv., 7, 79. 

264, 19. Hercules. Martial, vii, 50. 

264, 22. statues. Pliny, Epp., viii, 18, 11. 

264, 22. Silius. Ibid., iii, 7, 8. 

264, 24. Regulus. Ibid., iv, 5. 

264, 11. giallo. Justi, Winckelmann, i, 2, 186-188. The work of 
D. Comparetti and G. de Petra, La villa ercolanese dei Pisoni, 
i suoi monumenti e la sua biblioteca, Torino, 1883, I only know 
from the review by Mau in Bal, 1883, pp. 87—96, according to 
which de Petra é riuscito ad identificare tutti gli oggetti che 
da essi provennero, e ad assegnare ad ognuno il posto che 
occupava nella villa. On Comparetti's unsuccessful attempt 
to prove that L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus (consul 58 B.C.) 
was the owner of the villa, and that the so-called bust of Seneca 
found there is his portrait, see Mommsen, Aus Herculaneum, 
in Archdol. Zeitung, 1880, p. 32, and Mau, loc. cit. 

265, I5. Frascati. Jbid., i, 277. 

265, 18. Tivoli. Hübner, Antiken v. Madrid, pp. 19-21. 

265, 31. Museum. Winckelmann, G. d. K., xii, 1, $ 7. Information 
regarding the excavations in Hadrian's villa (1735-1748) by 
Ficoroni, Notizie di antichità, in Fea, Miscell., i, p. cexxxxim. 
Justi, Winckelmann, ii, 1, 24; R. Forster, Ueber bildende Kunst 
unter Hadrian, in Grensboten, 29 Jan. 1875. Gregorovius, 
Hadrian*, 461 f. 

265, 34. Peace. jor hus, B. J., vii, 5, 7. 

266, 32. Rome. Paullus, l. xxxiii ad Ed. (D., xviii, 1, 34) : plerasque 
enim res aliquando propter accessiones emimus, sicuti cum 
domus propter marmora et statuas et tabulas pictas ematur. 
Ulpian, 1. xviii, ad Sabinum (D., vii, 1, 13, $ 7) : Sed si aedium 
ususfructus legatus sit, Nerva filius et lumina immittere eum 
posse ait: sed et colores et picturas et marmora poterit, et 
sigilla, et si quid ad domus ornatum. By sigilla are probably 
to be understood chiefly reliefs (cf. Cic., In Verr., iv, 22, 48: 
cf. also ' vestes sigillatae ', stuffs with figured patterns, Mar- 
quardt, Pri., ii*, 533, 4; 540, 4). The reliefs were chiefly of 
clay (Marquardt, Pri., iif, 461) and stucco. Pliny, N. 4. 
xxxvi, 183: usus gypsi in albariis, sigillis aedificiorum et 
coronis gratissimus. ., Xxxiii, 7, 12, $23 : Papinianus quoque 
l. vii Responsorum ait: sigilla et statuae affixae instrumento 
domus non continentur sed domus portio sunt. Tb., 36: 
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Imagines (probably busts) quoque eae solae legatae videntur, 
rra in aliquo ornatu villae fuerunt. Passio IV coronatorum 
(Sitsungsber. d. Wiener Acad., x, 119): conchas sigillis orna- 
tas . . . conchas et lacus cum sigillis et cantaris cum magna 
tenuitate artis. CIL, vi, 3, 18,378, l. 9: sarcophago aeterno 
sigilflario] cum opere et basibus (Alciati restored Signino, 
which is impossible). Also in Eph. epigr., v, 535, 1214 (aram 
ED aaa et signis suis) signa probably mean figures in 
relief. 

266, 34. nymphs. Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji*, p. 546 ff, Becker- 
Goll, ii, 266. 

266, 39. shown. Diodorus, v, 12, says of Malta: fe... ras re 
olkijces afcodoyous kal xaragxevacpuévas dxXor(jus *yelaow kal xomdpact 
wepcrrérepopr. 

267, 2. beards. Martial, ix, 47; Juv., 2, 4. Where in Martial 
and Lucian (Nigrin., 2: oAAal elxoves $aXauv dod» év xixry 
xeluevac) the material is not mentioned, the che Pa may 
be assumed, especially in the last passage. In the house 
of Julianus the Sophist at Athens xai eíxores TO» ùr adroi 
ÜnvuacOévrw»  éralpw» dyéxewro. | Eunapius, Vitt. sophist., 
121. Prudentius, Contra Symmach., i, 436 speaks of images of 
the gods on which, mollis si bractea gypsum Texerat, infido 
rarescit glutine sensim. 

267, 6. represented. Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 640, 5. 

267, I2. stucco. Semper, Der Stil, i, 450 f. ' Tectorium pictur- 
aeque ' combined: Digg., iv, 1, 38. Ib., xv, 3, 3, $ 4: Sed 
si... domum dominicam exornavit tectoriis, i.e. wall-paint- 
ings, as elsewhere ; cf. O. Müller, Hdb. d. Arch., 8319, 5. CIL, 
ii, 4085 (Tarraco) : (Q. Attius messor exhedra(m) cum fronte 
templi Minervae Aug. vestustate) CORRVPTO. PER. | 
FECTOR. ET PICTOR | [de suo ref. et c. (?) d.] ought to be 
read: corrupt(am) opere tector(io) et pictor(io). In the 
praescriptio of the fasti Maffeiani, CIL, i, 303: expoliendu(m) 
et pingendum. Pers., 5, 25: pictae tectoria linguae. CIL, 
xiv, 3911, ro (Aquae Albulae): frontibus et pictis Aelia villa 
nitet. 

267, 16. Empire. Sce Miller, op. cit., $210, 4 and R. Rochette, Pein- 
tures inéd., 198. Cf. also Lysons, Reliq. Brit. Rom., vol. ii, pl. 
I. Keller, Rom. Ansiedlungen in der Ostschweiz, in Mitth. d. 
antiq. Ges. in Zürich, 1864, pp. 52 and 57.  Pictura porticus at 
Sarmizegetusa, Ephem. epigr., iv, 74; Tertullian, De :dolol., 
c. 8. Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan., v, 22; Lucian, De domo, 21- 
31. Plutarch, Conj. praec., 48 calls ypagas olknudraw super- 
fluous luxury. 

267, 21. Mythology. Dosith., Interpr., iii, ed. Boecking, p. 64, says 
in the introduction to the mythological section: Picturae 
igitur hujus laboris multis locis dant testimonium. 

267, 22. Troy. Lucillius (in Rome at the time of Nero) 115 (Anthol. 
Gr., ed. Jacobs, 1794, iii, 52, T. ii, p. 341) : yparriy & rolxo 
Kadrovtpmes à orparedirns' Ns Mos oT, iðùr rive xl ravel pav x.T.À. 

267,24. Rome. Brizio, Pitture e sepolcri sull’ Esquilino, R. 1876. 
Cf. Bdl, 1876; p. 5 s8. 
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267, 26. Jewish. Apoll. Sidon., Cefm., 22, 201 ss. 

267, 30. letter. Jbid., 353 ss. 

267, 30. Greece. For ' had never seen a battle ' read ' bad no know- 
ledge of war’. Lucian, Conscr. hist., 29. Liban., ed. R., iv, 
p. 1021 :rlvas dy elro: yous Beihos Üeacdperos óMpor dr TQ olzelag 
dky "yeypajuévor. 

267, 34. life. Helbig, Wandgemdlde Campaniens, p. 383 f. 

267, 36. Weasels. Phaedrus, Fabb., iv, 6. Also App., 16: Gallus 
lectica a felibus vectus apparently describes a picture. Dosith., 
l. c., p. 24, says of Aesop: per eum enim picturae constant. 

268, 3. fixed. Waddington, Édit de Dioclétien, p. 18 s. 

268, 12. gratuitously. Cod. Theodos., xii, 4, 2 and 4. 

268, 18. concha. CIL, viii, 8396 (conchas de suo posuit). 

268, 22. ornament. The Passio sanctorum I V coronatorum, edited by 
Wattenbach with a preface by v. Karajan : Sitsungsb. d. Wiener 
Acad. (1853), x, 115-137 and in Büdinger's Untersuchungen s. 
vom. Kaisergeschschte, iii, 323 f. with chronological annotations 
by Büdinger and archaeological ones by Benndorf. The question 
of the connexion of the legend of the martyrdom of the five 
Pannonian masons with that of the four Roman cornicularii 
(coronati was a name for higher officials, perhaps after a badge, 
Hirschfeld in Ost. Mitth., 1885, p. 23 f.), and why the former 
legend was named Passio SS. IV coronatorum, is the subject 
of inquiries, with varying results, by De Rossi, J Santi quattro 
coronati e la loro chiesa sul Celio, Bull. crist., 1879, p. 45 S$., C. 
Erbes (Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch., v, 1881/2, p. 466 f.), and Edm 
Meyer, Ueber die Passio SS. IV coronatorum, Progr. d. Louisen- 
gymnasiums, Berlin, 1886. De Rossi dates the martyrdom of 
the Pannonians 305/6, the Roman one earlier (after 288), the 
writing of the first (by acertain Porphyrius, censualis a gleba) 
in the time of Galerius, for whose name that of Diocletian was 
afterwards substituted. Meyer dates tbe Pannonian martyr- 
dom 293, the Roman 303, the legend of the first he says circu- 
lated for a time among the people before it was written down. 
Petschenig (Zur Kritik und Würdigung der Passio SS. IV corona- 
torum, in Sitsungsb. d. Wiener Acad., xcvii, 1880, p. 761) dates 
the composition on linguistic grounds in the sixth century at 
the latest, more probably in the fifth. 

268, 27. Attila. Suidas, s. Med:dAavoy and xópuxos. 

268, 31. plume. Inc. paneg. in Maximian. et Constaniin. (306), c. 6. 

268, 32. lion. Auson., Epigr., 6. 

268, 3o. Cupid: Id., Idyll., 6. Cf. my Kunstsinn der Romer, p. 
2 


7 f. 

268, 36. amours. Libanius, ed. Reiske, iv, 1097. 

268, 41. background. Ib., pp. 1048 and 1056 (ex¢pdces ypaguw ev 
Bovrevrnply.) P i 

269, 7. grip. Apoll. Sidon., Epp., ii, a; Kunsisinnder Romer, p. 31. 

269, 11. girl. Anthol. Lat., ed. Riese (Baehrens, Piin., i), i, 304, 
325, 374 (De Diogene picto, ubi lascivienti meretrix barbam 
vellit et Cupido mingit in podice ejus). Cf. also Baehrens, 
Plin., i, 334 (De venatore picto in manibus oculos habente, 
because he never missed). Sculpture, 312, 347. 
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269, 17. flesh. Paulin, Nolan., Posem., 25, 542 ss. 

269, 21. Switzerland. H. A. O. Reichard heard at Avenches in 
1811 that five or six mosaic pavements had been discovered, 
but destroyed by the peasants; he himself saw one in a barn, 
it was at least 60 ft. long, but already half destroyed. The 
drawing was noble and in a grand style, and the colours very 
fresh. Uhde, Retchards Selbstbiographie, 1877, p. 406. 

270, I. centaur, Juv., 3, 203-207. Marquardt, Pri., i*, 319, 5. 

270, 5. sigillaria. Marquardt, SIY, iii*, 58r. Blümner, Techno- 
logie, ii, 124 f. 

270, 10. Dana&. Martial, xiv, 170—182. 

270, I2. Parrhasius. Horace, Carm., iv, 8, 5-8. 

270, 15. Phidias. Martial, x, 87, 16. 

270, 18. rich. Philogelos, ed. Eberhard, p. 97 mentions a copós 
for 5 myriads. Perhaps it was reckoned with the denarsus 
of Diocletian’s time (cf. Appendix 1, p. 283), when the amount 
would be £62 2s. 

270, 27. interior, Grave at Tanagra painted inside: Fabricius, 
Mitth. d. Archdol. Instituts in Athen, x, 1885, p. 158 ff.; in 
Carniola near Thurn on the Hart (Helios in the quadriga, 
Europa on the bull), Hórnes, Róm. Denkmal in Cilli, Österr. 
Mitth., 1884, p. 237 f. 

270, 30. painted. Semper, Der Stil, i, 452. Jerome, it is true, says, 
Adv. Vigil., no. 9: sepulcra Pharisaica foris dealbata. 

271,3. so on. O. Jahn, Die Wandgemdlde des Columbariums in 
der Villa Pamfis, in Abhandl. d. bairischen Acad., 1857, vol. 
viii. A curator of a colleg. funeraticium hada wall of the colum- 
barium ponto 8 a.D., CIL, vi, 3, 21,383. 

271, 22. Glabrio. Livy, xl, 34. Cic., Philipp., ix, 6, 13: statua 
. . . inaurata equestris, qualis L. Sullae primum statuta est— 
is there mistaken. Perhaps Sulla's statue was the first in the 
Forum. 

271,25. Republic. Detlefsen, De arte Romanor. antiquissima 
(Glueckstadt, 1868), P. ii, pp. 21-26. 

271, 26. Capitol. Jordan, Topogr., i, 2, 59 f. 

271, 34. Octavia. Detlefsen, p. 26; Livy, xl, 51; Pliny, N. k., 
XXXiv, 30 sq. 

271, 36. discovered. Lanciani, Scavi nel portico d'Ottavia, Bal, 
1878, p. 209 ss, CIL, vi, 2, 10,043 and Ephem. epigr., iv, 1881, 
pp. 284, 816. 

272,11. liberty. R. Rochette, Peint. inéd., p. 303 ss. 

272, 13. Aricia. Appendix xxvi. 

272, 17. tone. Semper, Der Stil, i, 292. 

272, 22. proclamations. Burckhardt, Zeitalter Constantins, p. 310. 

272, 23. Rome. Preller, Róm. M ythol., i*, 233. 

272, 24. Rienzi's. Gregorovius, Gesch. d. St. Rom, vi, 235 ff. 

272, 28. purpose. L. Verus writes to Fronto, who wished to write 
the history of the Parthian war: quod si picturas quoque quas- 
dam desideravis, poteris a Fulviano accipere. Epp. ad L. Ver. 
Aug., 9, 6, ed. Niebuhr, p. 173. 

272, 41. streets. Josephus, B. J., vii, 5. 

273, 7. Rhine. Jahn on Fers., 6, 47. 
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273, 9. asp. Plutarch, Anion., c. 86, 2; Drumann, RG, i, 501. 

273, 17. eagle. Herodian, iv, 2. 

273, 23. crimes. Semper, Der Stil, i, 314 ff. 

273, 25. Lucullus. Cic., Pro Sestio, 43, 93; Drumann, RG, iv, 176. 

273, 28. tyranny. Sueton., Galba, c. 10. Cf. R. Rochette, p. 
358, 1. 

273, 33. won. Quintilian, vi, 3, 72. 

273, 37. himself. Jd., vi, 1, 32. 

273, 41. sea. R. Rochette, P. a., p. 329, 1; Horace, A. P., 20. 

274,2. Isis. Juv., 12, 28. 

274, 3. ex-votos. Hence Horace, Sat., i, 1, 76; quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella Vita senis. Cf. R. 
Rochette, op. cit. 

274, II. marble. Tac., Hist., iii, 74. The alleged picture of the 
adventures of Daphnis and Chloe in the grove of the nymph: 
in Lesbos (at the beginning of Longus' novel) seems to have 
been regarded as a votive picture of the two lovers. 

274, 13. Pasitales. Read ' Pasiteles '. Cic., De div., i, 36, 79. 

274, 18. atrium. Apulei., Metam., vi, p. 129. 

274, 27. threads. Petron., Sat., c. 29. 

274, 34. gorging. Ibid., c. 71. 

274, 36. Augustales. Joh. Schmidt, De seviris August., p. 82 ss. 
cf. the table. There were also paintings on sepulchral monu- 
ments. Lebas-Waddington, 1164 (Cius): e»0aóe rivd? dréOsxa 
‘yeaa eiitropa (sic) réuBov. 

275, 5. apace. ommsen, RG, v, 105 f. F. Hettner, Die Neuma- 
gener Monumente, in Rhein. Mus., 1881, p. 435 ff.; Bonner 
Jahrbb., \xxxiv, 1887, p. 257 ff. 

275, 14. Forum. Herodian, ii, 9, 5 s. 

275, I9. 183. Dio, lxxii, 7. 

275, 19. Lebena. Kaibel, Epigr. gr., 839. 

275, 29. required. Burckhardt, Zeitalter Constantins, p. 309 f. 

275, 36. son. H. A., Vit. Severi, c. 21. 

275, 40. fall. Herodian, vii, 2, 8. Vit. Maximini, c. 12. Mosaic of 
Theodoric on a wall in the Forum in Naples, Procop., BG, i, 24. 
Mosaics in the imperial palace in Byzantium, representing 
achievements of Justinian, id., De aedif., 1, 10. 

276, 3. Isis. Vit. Pescenn. Nigri, c. 6. 

276, 6. cities. Elku» yparTh recia of an aA ris év &orvolo (Teos), CIG, 
3068 B. Cf. 3085. 2775 C. d. o elxóras ypamrrads ¿r 
Srros érixpíécos. 3524 (Cyme). CIL, xiv, 2410 = Orelli, 3701 
(Bovillae 158 A.D.): quod permiserunt in clupeo quod ei 
posuerun[t ante] templum noum (sic) pingere effigiem Ma[nliae] 
Severinae virginis Albanae maxi(mae soro]ris suae post 
excessum vitae eju(s]. Cf. Marquardt, Pri., i*, 244, 4. Erec- 
tion of a statue of a patron cum picturam similitudinis ejus 
(Aquinum) Wilmanns, E. I., 2047 = CIL, x, 5426. 

276, 7. Nero. Pliny, N. h., xxxv, 51. 

276, 9. Caracalla. Herodian, iv, 8, 2. 

276, 13. Victory. Id., vii, 6, 6 (cikóva ueylarq» ypdyas warrós éavroU). 

276, 14. pandar. Vit. Elagabali, c. 30.. 

276, 15. Tacitus. Vit. Floriani, c. 2, 
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276, 17. pictures. Julian, Orat., i, 7 A. 

276, 19. walls. De mortib. persec., c. 42. 

276,21. Aurelian. Vita Taciti, c. 9: ut Aurelianum omnes pic- 
tum haberent. A picture of Aurelian and of Ulpius Crinitus 
in the temple of the sun-god, Vit. Aurelian., c. 10. 

276, 23. portraits. Vit. Alex. Severi, c. 4. 

276, 25. accession. Ib., c. 13. 

276, 27. latter. Victor., Epit., 44, 11. Cf. on pictures of the em- 
perors, Gothofredus on Cod. Theodos., xv, 4, I. 

276, 29. Claudian. Claudian, Nupt. Honor. et Mariae, 23-27. 

276,29. East. Regum externorum consuetudine, Tac., A., xvi, 

: according to the custom of Oriental kings. 

276, 34. Aristobulus. Josephus, A. J., xv, 2, 5 sq. 

276, 39. Forum. Plutarch, Pompej., c. 2; Becker, Topogr., 299, 9. 

276, 41. Epicurus. Cic., Fin., v, 1, 3. 

277,4. mirror. Pliny, N. hk., xxxv, 147 sq. 

277,13. Pliny. lbid. xxxv, 11; Nep. Attic., 18, 5; Teuffel, 
RLG*, 166, 5 and 172, 2 d. 

277, 17. Martial's. Crusius, in N. Rhein. Mus., xliv, 1889, p. 455. 

277, 19. Virgil. Martial, xiv, 156. 

277, 20. beards. Id., ix, 47, 2: Quidquid et hirsutis squalet 
imaginibus. 

277,21. Galen. Galen, ed. Kuehn, iii, 776. (De usu part. corp. 
hum., x, c. 3.) 

277, 27. hermae. Henzen, 6282: Onesimus Caes. vilic. thermar. 
bybliothec. Gra., where hcrmar. should be read for thermar. 
Hirschfeld, VG, 191, 5. 

277, 33. artist. Pliny, Epp., iv, 28. 

277, 35. commissions. Scribon. Larg., Ep. ad C. Jul. Callist., ed. 
Rhodius, p. 4: quum interim nemo ne imaginem quidem suam 
committat pingendam, nisi probato prius artifice per quaedam 
experimenta atque ita electo. 

277, 36. Secundus.. Martial, vii, 84. Cf. Mommsen, Hermes, iii, 
79, n. I. 

277, 37. Avitus. Martial, ix, praef. 

277, 41. half-length. Id., xi, 9; ix, 74, 76; vii, 44; x, 32. 

277,41. Statius. Stat., S., i, 3, III. 

278, 3. family. Pliny, Epp., iii, ro, 6. 

278, 7. Mantinea. Pausan., viii, 9, 4. 

278, 7. Marcia. V. Commodi, c. 11. 

278, 10. Eumelus. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, 5. 

278, I1. Varus. Ibid., ii, 6. 

278, 14. memory. Porphyry, Vit. Plotini, c. 1, 1. 

278,17. blacker. Lucian, Quom. hist., 13; Pro imagg., 6. 

278, 19. character. Plutarch, Alexander, c. 1, 3. 

278,21. girl. Libanius, ed. Reiske, iv, 1097. Cf. Eunap., Iam- 
blich., 33. 

278, 41. city. Mommsen, StR, ii’, 450, 814. Tac., Hist., i, 36: 
in suggestu, in quo paulo ante aurea Galbae statua fuerat, 
medium inter signa Othonem. Ibid., iv, 37: Vitellii tamen 
imagines in castris et per proximas Belgarum civitates repositae, 
cum jam Vitellius occidisset, Vit. Elagabali, c. 13: misit et 
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qui in castris statuarum ejus titulos luto tegeret. Cf.O. Hirsch- 
feld, Ausgrabungen in Carnuntum, in Epigr. archdol. Mitt., ii, 
179 £. and on signa castrensia the note on CIL, xii, 3058 (Nemau- 
Sus): signa deorum argentea castrensia. 

279, 2. Rome. Dio, xliv, 4. 

279, 4. temples. Sueton., Tiber., c. 26; Dio, lvii, 9. 

279, 6. Caligula. Dio, lix, 4 

279, 8. gods. Jos us, B. J., ii, ro, 3. 

279, 15. censers cker-Marquardt, ' Hdb., iil, 3, 272 Dn. 1183. 
cy de Cod. Theodos., viii, 11, 4 and 5. Mommsen, StR, 

x (cf. 366, 3). 

279, 1 p asylum. Lips. Exc. ad Tac. A., iii, 36. 

279, 21. shed. Pliny, Paneg. ,, C. 52. 

279, 23. Christians. Id., Epp. ad Tr., 96 (97), 5 sq. 

279, 26. God. Cod. Theodos., XV, 4, I 

279, 33. Augustus. Tac., A, i, 74. Sueton., Tiber., c. 58 perhaps 
refers to another case. 

279, 39. criminal. Digg., xlviii, 4, 4-7. 

280, E rage. The statues of Napoleon and his family were broken 

TC in 1813 at Massa and Carrara: Eggers, Rauch, i, 131. 

280, 4. Palatium. Martial, i, 70, 6. 

280, 5. weight. Sueton., Domitian., c. 13; Stat., Silv., v, 1, 189. 

280, 5. Capitol. Pliny, Paneg., c. 52. 

280, 6. empire. Dio, lxvii, 8 

280, 10. blotted out. Sueton., Domitian., c. 23. Also the eques- 
trian statue in the forum described by Statius was certainly 
overthrown. Jordan, Syll. inscr. fori R., in Eph. epigr., iii, 
257. A mutilated statue, probably of Domitian, was found 
in 1878 in the Tiber: Mayor, XIII Satires of Juvenal, ii, p. 445 a. 

280, 16. flames. Pliny, loc. cit. 

280, 22. Justinian. Procop., Hist. arcana, 8, p. 55 Dind. 

280, 23. Commodus. Dio, Ixxiii, 2; Vit. Commodi, c. 19, 20; Vil. 
Pertinac., c. 6. 

280, 24. black. Euseb., H.e.,ix, 11. Lips., Exc. ad Tac. A., vi, 2. 

280, 26. antiquity. Marcellin. Comes, Chron., 512: Areobindam 
sibi imperatorem fieri clamitant, imaginibusque deinde statuis- 
que Anastasii in terram dejectis etc. 

280, 31. untouched. Jerome on Habacuc, ii. 

280, 38. Liberty. Herodian, i, 14, 9. 

280, 41. Commodus. Vit. Severi, c. 12, 19; Victor, Caes., 20, 31; 
Dio, lxxv, 7. 

281, 6. attire. Vit. Macrini, c. 6. 

281, 9. Vespasian. ud Claud., c. 45. O. Hirschfeld, Gdtting. 
g. Anz., 1873, p. 747 fi. 

281, 16. Hadrian. CIL, ii, 4230; cf. Hirschfeld, op. cit., 1870, p. 
1095 (ad statuas curandas (not aurandas). 

28r, 20. Trajan. Pliny, Ad Tr., 8 (24). Negotiator vinarius a VII 
Caesaribus, Wilmanns, E. I. 2511. 

281, 25, personages. Marquardt, StV, iiit, 466 f. Mommsen, 
StR, ii?, 2, 818, 833. (The consecration of Julia Domna appar- 
ently took place after 224, perhaps together with that of her 
sister Maesa.) 
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281, 30. Nerva. Preller, Reg., pp. 178, 232; Róm. Myth., i*, 447, 3. 

281, 35. gods. Vit. M. Antonini, c. 18. 

282, 2. towns. Tac., Hist., iii, 7. 

282, 5. Ravenna. Ibid., iii, 12 sq. 

282, 9. portent. Sueton., Vitell., C. 9. 

282, 15. Greece. Dittenberger, Inschr. aus Olympia, Archdol. 
Zig., xxxv (1877), p. 36, n. 1. (The inscription of Faustina, 
ibid., 1876, p. 5o, 8). 

282, 17. Africa. Herodian, vii, 5, 8. 

282, 18. months. "Vol. i, p. xvii, and note. 

282, 22. emperors. Vit. Maximin., ii, 23 sq. 

282, 24. empire. Maxim. et Balbin., c. 17. 

282, 26. colours. Mommsen, StR, ii’, 814 f. 

282, 28. Caracalla. Dio, Ixxvii, 7; cf. Herodian, iv, 8. A. Rein, 
Die Statten der róm. Castelle su Niederbiber bei Neuwied und auf 
dey Saalburg bei Homburg vor dey Hohe, in Jahrbb. d. Vereins 
von Alterthumsfy. in Rheinl., xxvii (1859), p. 151: ‘It is as- 
serted that the fragments of a great statue, which together with 
very many other bronze objects are to be seen in the castle at 
Homburg, were found lying in front of the praetorium of the 
Roman permanent camp on the Saalburg, where a large rectan- 
gular stone is fixed in the ground. This assertion is all the 
more interesting, as it affords another illustration of the fact, 
confirmed in the case of several other permanent camps by 
remains and tradition, that bronze statues were erected in 
such positions. Among these may be counted with great pro- 
bability (?) the statue found last year near Xanten '. 

282, 34. Tripoli. Apulei., A polog., c. 59 (hic Sabratae). 

282, 36. conduct. Id. ib., C. 85. 

283, 6. Corinth. Keil, Sylloge Inscr. Boeot., nO. 31, p. 120, cf. p. 
I24. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 33 ff. 

283, 8. cult. Marquardt, StV, i?*, 504 ff. ; cf. e.g. for the pedestals 
of statues of emperors at Tarraco, Hübner in Hermes, i, 120 f. 
For such statues and cults in other towns cf. Marquardt, Sty, 
iii*, 463 f. Flamines divorum: Wilmanns, E. I., ii, 487. 

283, 9. Egypt. U. Wilcken, Zu den arsinoitischen Tempelrechnung- 
en, in Hermes, xxiii, 1888, p. 630: ostraca of the 8th, 16th, and 
18th years of Trajan: UT (ép) uepua (nob) ávdpidvr( os) ; b (2p) rin fs) 
xal daravy(uaros) dvd(pdvros) Tpaa(vov) ; others of the third 
year of Marcus and Verus. 

283, 17. modelled. Fronto, ed. Naber, p. 74. Vol. i of this work, 
p. 150, 36 and n. 

283, 26. Coronea. Hertzberg, op. cit., 333 ft. 

283, 26. Samothrace. Erected 132/3. Conze, Archdol. Unter- 
suchungen auf Samothrake, p. 36. 

283, 27. Athens. Inscriptions on estals, CIA, iii, 464—524. 

283, 31. 126.  Benndorf, Beitr. z. enuiniss d. Attischen Theaters, 
in Ztschr. f. Osterr. Gymn., xxvi, p. 35 ff. 

284, 1. statue. Pausan., i, 18, 6; Hertzberg, ii, 327. 

284, 3. Demetrius. Kohler Verm. Schriften, vi, 355, 5. Strabo, 


i, is 20, » P-. arr on the pedestal of one of these 
360 licher N. Rh. Mus., ix, 387). Still Con- 
P uum RR 
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stantine orparryds éxelvwy the Athenians) iov kaXeisÓai xal 
Touuórys elxdvos TVyXdvw» uer éreypáuuaros éyavuro Mor f) ro» 
peylorwy TuLay åtiwbels, Julian, Or, i, 8C, D 

284, 4. must. Read ‘may’. 

284, 16. founders. Mommsen, RGDAS*, p. 97. 

284, 25. emperor. Hübner, Augustus’ armorstatue d. Berl. Mus., 
Progr. d. Winckelmannsf., 1868, p. 7 f. 

284, 32. Carrara. Eggers, Leben Rauchs, i, 120. 

284, 35. Prusa. Dio Chr., Or., xxxi, p. 324 M. 

284, 40. Antony. Cic., Ad Attic., vi, r, 26. Plutarch, Anton., c. 
60. Wachsmuth, Athen, i, 664, 3; 668, 3. 

285, 2. Orestes. Pausan., ii, 17, 3. 

285, 14. emperors. Dio, ib. , P. 343 M. 

285, 27. person. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., § pa p. 565 M. 

285, 28. alteration. Pliny, N. h., xxxv, 4. 

285, 32. cases. Müller, Hdb. d. Arch., $ 157, 4; Kohler, Verm. 
Schr., v, 357. 

285, 33. habit. Dio, $b., p. 312 M. 

285, 37. free. Ibid., p. 342 M., 348 M. 

285, 40. róle. Ibid., P. 357 M. 

286, 4. images. Sueton., Tiber., C. 13. 

286, 6. Nimes. On the relations of Nemausus to Agrippa and his 
house (whence the erection of a temple to Gaius and Lucius 
Caesar after their death, the maison carrée) see Hirschfeld, Zur 
Gesch. d. vom. Kaisercultus, in Sitsungsb. d. Berl. Acad., xxxv, 
1888, p. 845, 58. 

286, 7. house. Statues of the family of Augustus in Athens, CIA, 
iil, 439-453. 

286, 12. both. Orelli, 643 = CIL, xi, 1, 1421. 

286, 13. Hadrian. H. A., Ael. Ver., c. 7. 

286, 21. Dio. Dio, lviii, 2. 

286, 24. Pompey. Id., lvii, 21; Tac., A., iii, 72; iv, 7. 

286, 25. side. Dio, lviii, 4; Tac., A., iv, 74. 

286, 26. Syria. Sueton., Tiber., c. 48. 

286, 28. theatres. Tac., A., v, 2. Cf. Mommsen, StR, i*, 450. 

286, 37. chamber-pots. Juv., 1o, 56—64. 

287,2. Empire. Dio, lxxvii, 14 and 16. H. A., Sever., c. 14. 

287,9. temples. Sueton., August., c. 52. 

287, 9. Cicero. Cic., Ad Attic., v, 21, 5. 

287,15. away. Cic., In Verr., ii, 2, cc. 63, 67 ; iv, cc. 41, 62. 

287, 18. Rome. Ibid., ii, 2, cc. 59, 69. 

287,25. power. Dio Chr., Or., xxxi, p. 317 sq. M., 323 M. 

287, 29. plight. Ibid., p. 344 "sq. M. 

287, 33. Athens. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 68, 22°; 
CIA, iii, 561-641: tituli nobil. Romanorum, 865-884: mulie- 
rum Romanarum (875-77: 3 Vestals). 

287, 36. Marcelli. Cic., In Verr., ii, 4, c. 40 (86). 

287, 41. bronze. Apulei., Metam., iij, r1, ed. Eyssenhardt. 

288, 5. inscriptions. Sueton., Vespas., c. 1. 

288, 8. provinces. Id., Titus, C.. 4. 

288, 12. councils. CIL, ii, 4536-4548. 

- 288,15. Strabo. Henzen, Acta fratr. Arval., p. clxxi. 
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288, 17. statue. Apulei., Florida, iii, 16. 

288,25. tombs. Pliny, N. h., xxxiv, 17. 

288, 29. capital. Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji, iit, $59. 

289, 2. Cirta. "Vol. ii, p. 263 and note. 

289, 2. stolen. CIL, viii, 7063. 

289,10. time. Dio Chr., Or., xxxi, p. 344 sq. 

289, 17. temple. Id., Or., xliv, p. 509 M. 

289, 24. themselves. CIL, xii, 6038. Hirschfeld, Z. Gesch. d. 
pu une in Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Acad., xxxv, 1888, p. 
859 f. 

289, 25. Tarraco. CIG, ii, 4248: statuam inter flaminales viros 
positam. 

289, 29. diet. CIL, ii, p. 541. 

289, 30. dignity. Ib., Ind., p. 751. 

290, 8. calendar. Sueton., Jil. gr., 9, 17. 

290, 14. Menander. Dio Chr., Or., xxxi, p. 346 M. CIA, iii, 769 
(after Kumanudes). Wachsmuth, Athen, i, 679 n. 

290, 23. place. Lebas-Waddington, 1618, 1619. 

290, 24. statue. Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 881 = CIG, 3672. 

290, 29. town. CIL, xiv, 374. 

290, 31. town. Ib., 2977. 

290, 34. parents. Cf. e.g. Mommsen, CIL, ii, 3251. Borghesi, 
Bdl, 1853, p. 185. 

290, 37. father. Orelli, 4051 = CIL, v, 1, 4441. 

290, 39. age. Cic., Philipp., 9, 6, 13. 

290, 40. chariot. Statues in bigae, e.g. IRN, 4059 =x, 1, 6090 
(Minturnae) ; cf. CIL, ii, 1086. 

291, 3. statue. CIL, xiv, 2991. 

291, 8. statues. Id., x, 7295. . 

291, 14. Themistocles. Keil, N. Rh. Mus., xviii (1863), pp. 58—62. 
CIA, iii, 1, 642—644. 

291, 16. gilded. Orelli, 3882 = CIL, xiv, 375 sq. Mommsen, Ber. 
d. Sachs. Ges., 1849, p. 295. Id., Ephem. epigr., iii, 317 ss. 

291, 20. Artemis. Lebas-Waddington, 1572 bis. 

291, 23. select. Jbid., 1594, Cf. the inscription of Colossae, 
1697. 

291, 24. priestess. Henzen, 6001 = CIL, viii, 5365/66. Cf. vol. 
ii, p. 251. | 

291, 27. Priscus. Borghesi, Bal, 1853, p. 185. CIL, viii, 7066; 
ib., xiv, 353 (Ostia): in foro ante statuas filii. 

291, 30. African. Mommsen, SiR, iii, 100, 2. 

291, 34. services. CIL, viii, 5276. 
291, 35. towns. J. Schmidt, Add. ad CIL viii; Eph. ep., v, p. 
289, nos. 313, 314 (Abbir Cella), p. 568, 1322 (Sufetula). 
291, 36. Troas. CIL, iii, 384, 386. Of the statues there of one 
Sex. Quinctilius and of one C. Antoninus Rufus some of the 
pedestals are left, viz. those which were set up to the former by 
vic(us) dec(imus), and to the latter by vict ti, vit, viii, ix. 

291, 39. Sulla. Pliny, N. h., xxxiii, 132. 

291, 41. Aventicum. Mommsen, Inscr. Helvet., 192. Id., Róm. 
Sere p. 18; Schweiser Nachstudien, iv, in Hermes, xvi, 1881, 
P. 456 t. 
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292, 5. Hadrian. Dittenberger, Familie des Herodes Atticus, in 
Hermes, xiii, 72 f. 

292, 12. reimbursed. Orelli, 3807 = CIL, xi, 1, 3258 (Sutrium): 
CIL, ii, 1971. 

292, 15. modesty. Orelli, 4039. 

292, 16. Greece. Lebas-Waddington, ii, 244, 2458, 2948. 

292, 21. Delta. Bahr and Westermann, Aristides, SIRE, i”, 340. 

292, 23. disappeared. Dio Chr., Or., 37, p. 104 R. Statue of Proae- 
resius in Rome: Eunap,, Vite. sophist., 157. 

292, 27. forthcoming. Apulei., Florid., iii, 16. Augustine, Epp. 
138, 19: (Apuleius) qui . . . pro statua sibi apud Oeenenses 
locanda . . . adversus contradictionem quorundam civium 
litigaret. quod posteros ne lateret, ejusdem litis orationem scrip- 
tam memoriae commendavit. 

292, 31. Antisthenes. Lucian, Demon., 58. 

292, 32. Tyana. Aurelian, c. 24. 

292, 33. Archippus. Pliny, Epp. ad Tr., 58—6o. 

292, 36. Severus. Tertull, Apol., c. 46. 

293, 2. artists. CIG, ii, 4315». (Add. p. 1188): rg r$s rasdeles 
dvópiárrt. 

293, 6. Senate. Mommsen, StR, i*, 431, 4. From the time of 
Diocletian the Senate proposed it to the emperor. Jbid., ti, 
2, 1186, 4. The permission of the senate was not required in 
the cases of statues of generals who celebrated triumphs (before 
Hadrian), and, in the earlier period, of statues of tbose who 
erected the buildings which they adorned. 

293, 9. Tacitus. Tac., A., iv, 15. 

293, 10. Caligula's. Sueton., Calig., c. 34. 

293, 19. Claudius. Dio, lx, 25. 

293, 21. Musa. Sueton., Aug., c. 59. 

293, 26. Dio. Dio, lvii, 21. 

293, 28. living. Mommsen, SIR, i*, 451, I. 

293, 31. Cottius. Pliny, Epp., ii, 7. 

293, 34. Trajan. H. A., Vit. M. Anton., c. 13 and 22. 

293, 39. Drusus. Sueton., Clawd., c. 9. 

294, 2. dead. Vit. Anton. P., c. 5. 

294,2. Marcus. Vit. M. Anton., c. 29. 

294, 5. wife. Vit. Severi, c. 14; ' where after rumore belli Parthici 
there is a lacuna, after which read perhaps, (propinguts) 
extinctis patri matri etc. 

294, 8. Celsus. Dio, lxviii, 16. See Appendix xi. Pedestal of 
the statue of Palma in the forum = Augustus, CIL, vi, 13%. 

294, 1I. lifetime. M. Anton., cc. 2, 3. 

294, 15. Mars. Henzen-Orelli, 372 (Orelli, 3574). 

294, 16. rewards. CIL, ii, 3272. 

294, 19. Edessa. Ammian., xix, 6, 12. 

294, 21. Forum. Statues in rostris in the last centuries; Jordan, 
in Bursian's Jahresber., 1875, p. 751. 

294, 24. Martius. Sueton., Calig., c. 34. 

294, 29. pedestals. Mommsen, CIL, i, p. 282°. Preller, Regiones, 
P. 232. Jordan, Topogr., i, 2, 465 f 

294, 33. Claudius, Sueton., Otho, c. 1. 
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294, 35. Tigellinus. Tac., A., xv, 72. 

294, 39. Julia. Schol. Juv., 4, 8r. 

295, II. A.D. Jordan, Tempel der Vesta und Haus der Vestalinnen 
(1886), pp. 44-47. CIL, vi, 2131-2145. 

295, 15. patrons. Bronze statue of a patrona collegii with that of 
her husband in schola collegi fabrum civitatis Volsiniensium : 
CIL, xi, 1, 2702. CIL, xii, 4393 = Henzen, 7215 (the signa 
collegiorum used to decorate the town of Augustodunum at 
the entrance of Constantine, Paneg., vii, 8, 4, were probably 
images of gods). Portraits of the cossmetae erected by the 
ephebi (Neubauer, Hermes, xi, 140; CIA, iii, 735 ss.), of the 
officials of the biago erected by the latter (Lüders, Die dionys. 
Künstler, p. 40). 

295, 15. commanders. Orelli, 748 = CIL, v, 2, 7007 (Aug. Taurin.) 
primipilari—decuriones alae Getulorum quibus praefuit bcllo 
Judaico. 

295, 16. Palmyra. Lebas-Waddington, 2589 (142 A.D.), 2590 (155), 
2596 (193), 2599 (247), 2603 (—dpxéumopov ávaxouícarvra Tiv 
ovrodlay mpoika é£ ldiwy, 257,8). Cf. 2000a. 

295, 23. stranger. Cf. vol. ii, pp. 23, 290. 

295, 23. Nero. Dio, lxiii, 8. Sueton., Nero, c. 24. 

295, 26. athletes. Philostrat., Heroic., ed. Kayser, p. 292. 

295, 27. associations. Lebas-Waddington, 1620, 1620a. 

295, 23. prize. CIG, 4352 (Side): Aagàv á0Aa ró re Cépa xal rÒ» 
dvópiivra civ rj Base. 

295, 28. Leonidea. Lebas-Waddington, ii, 194 C. Xuhnert, De 

-.  €uratorib. statuar. Regim., 1883, p. 26. 

295, 31. gratitude. CIA, iii, 773, 775. 

295, 32. teachers. Lanciani, "Suppl. ad vol. vi del CIL, Bull., 1884, 
P. 45, 773 (of the fourth century): Ravennates monumentum 
perennis memoriae statuali veneratione dicaverunt. 

295, 32. physicians. CIA, iii, 778. 

295, 33. advocates. Vol. i, p. 163. 

295, 34. atria. Pliny, N. h., xxxiv, 17. 

295, 35. guests. CIG, 1076 = Lebas-Waddington, ii, 55 (Megara) : 
Irov Méjguoy PiryXov. T'ratos OttréANos lraiov vids Kpiomos róv 
éavroó £éroy (between 41 and 44 A.D.). 

295, 39. libraries. CIL, vi, 2131, 2132 (cf. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 190). 

296, 2. expense. CIL, ii, 1953. 

296, 6. freedman. Vol. ii, p. 288; CIL, ii, 4536-48. 

296, 10. city. Apulei., Florid., iii, I6. 

296, 18. children. CIL, ii, 1721. 

296, 20. property. Statues of distinguished people in their villas : 
De Rossi, Bull. crist., N. S., iii (1872), pp. 96, 104 s., 109. 

296, 23. Pliny. Pliny, Epp., iv, 2, 5. 

296, 27. marble. Ibid., iv, 7, 1 

296, 31. wax. Stat., S., iii, 3, 200-202. 

296, 33. carved. Pliny, Epp. lii, IO, 6. 

296, 34. Anna. Keil, Zero es Atlicus, SIRE, i?, 2101. 

296, 40. remove them. Philostrat., Vitt. sophist., ii, 1, ed. K., p. 
241; cf. CIG, 989 sq. Lolling, Iscr. d'cscorazioni in Cefisia, 
BdA, 1873, p. 218 ss. CIA, iii, 810, 811, 813-818 (810: 
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"Hpwa Tlodvdeuxlwva (sic) ér’ aywro8érov OviSovAMov. IoXvóeixeos ol 
paBdopdpa). CIA, iii, 2, 1417 ss. 

297, I. graves. E.g. CIL, ii, 339, 2063, 2131, 2188, 2344 SS., 3251, 
4268 (statua post mortem adjectis ornamentis aediliciis). 

297, I. Wills. E.g. CIL, ii, 1923, 1941, 4020. 

297, 4. persons. CIL, v, 1, 4462. 

297, 8. statue. CIL, viii, 924 (civitatis Zuccharitana). 

297, 14. ring. CIL, ii, 2060. 

297, e testator. Kiessling, Anecd. Basil., p. 6 sq. Cf. CIL, ii, 
3165a. 

297, 24. lead. Petron., c. 71. 

297, 28. marble. Cf. i, 55, 2, and note. 

297, 29. rule. Interp. ad Stat., S., ii, 7, 123; cf. Sueton., Calig., 
c. 7. Orelli, 4585 — Wilmanns, E. I., 240 — CIL, vi, 3, 15: 
simulacra Claudiae Semnes in formam deorum. In the in- 
scription on the monument of Atilia Pomptilla at Caralis 
(Crespi, Ephem. epigr., iv, 1881, p. 493) I understand by the 
verses :— 

[J]unonis sedes infernae cerni[te cu]ncti : 

numine mutato fulget Pomptilla per aevum 
that Pomptilla was represented there as Proserpina and ex- 
changed therefore her name with that of a queen of the under- 
world.—Mommsen explains otherwise, /. c., p. 488. 

297, 38. Hannibal. Herodian, iv, 8, 1-5. 

298, 3. nobles. Ammian,, xiv, 6, 8. 

298, 5. Trajan. Teuffel, RLG*, 408, 2; 439, 1; 467, 2. 

298, 8. pages. Auson., Gratiar. act., ed. Toll, p. 722. 

298, 9. Zeno. Preller, Regionen, p. 233. 

298, r0. Rusticiana. Procop., B. Goth., ii, 20. 

298, 15. command. Id., De aedif., i, 2 (cf. i, 11, statue of Theodora). 

298, 22. places. Templum cum ornamentis et pictura (Rusicade) : 
Bdl, 1859, p. 50. Tem(plum) vetustate conl(apsum) sumtu 
suo cum pictura refe(cit) (239 A.D., Virunum), CIL, iii, 2, 4800. 
Aed(em) Herc(ulis)—fac(iendam) ping(endamquc) (a.u.c. 699). 
CIL, ix, 5052. 

298, 34. Bacchus. Preller, Róm. Mythol., ii?, 299. 

298, 39. towns. At Aphrodisias a vewmolys is at the same time 
one of the é¢mimeAnral, whose function is ras avdprarroOjcas xara- 
oxevacat, CIG, 2749. 

298, 40. Trèves. Braun, Die Capitol, pp. 19 and 24. Serv., Aen., 
ii, 319: in Capitolio omnium deorum simulacra colebantur. 
On the multiplication of shrines in municipal Capitols see Jor- 
dan, Topogr., ii, 1, 42 n. ; cf. p. 50 f. An image of Diana in 
the territory of Trèves, overthrown by a cleric with other sigiiia 
(signum immensum quod populus hic incredulus quasi deum 
adorabat, Greg. Tur., Hist. Fr., viii, 15) was probably a Celtic 
idol. 

299, 5. Clermont. Pliny, N. h., xxxiv, 46. 

299, 14. Rome. Cf. vol. i, p. 148. Henzen, however, CIL, vi, 
363 and 9177 reads ar]gentarii for geniarii. At Verecunda nine 
dedications to ge»ii (sanctissimi ordinis, patriae Aug., populi, 
vici Aug.) have been preserved (CIL, viii, 4186). 
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299, 20. decorations. The fabri subaediani (Narbo), Henzen, 
7215 » CIL, xii, 4393, fabri subidiani (sic—Corduba), CIL, 
ii, 2211, the corpus subaed. (Rome) CIL, vi, 2, 9558 sq., the 
marmorarius subaedanus (Rome) Henzen, 7245, the (amici) 
subaediani (Antium), Lanciani, BdI, 1870, p. 15 = CIL, x, 
6699 (cent?)onari et subaedian. (CIL, viii, 10, 532), are perhaps 
artisans, or collegia in some cases, which stood in permanent 
relation to temples, and were employed for the building, repair 
and decoration of them. Mommsen, Bdl, 1853, p. 30, con- 
jectures that they were those who worked sub aedibus, i.e. 
intestinarii, as distinguished from the /ignarii who worked sub 
divo. Similarly Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 624, 5; 721, 2, where 
Mau declares the word to be obscure. Abode near a place is 
expressed by sub in summoenianus and subrostratus, within a 
place in subbasilicanus. O. Marucchi, Di una tscr. della via 
Flaminia, in Bull.comun., v (1877), p. 255 ss., thinks that the 
subaediani were ' negozianti sotto barache—coloro che aveano 
una bottega coperta '. CIL, vi, 2276 ( 2 Orelli, 2342) is re- 
stored by Mommsen: ico]noplastes (componendus cum fictore 
pontificum). 

299, 21. Glycon. Lucian, Alexander, 18. 

299, 26. Artemis. Acts Ap., xix, 23. 

299, 29. Feronia. Bormann, in Oesterreich. Mitth., x, 1886, p. 
229 f. (eborar. negotiator) = CIL, xi, I, 3948. 

299, 35. Paphos. Athen., xv, 18, 676; Hesych., ócrpaxís * dyad- 
pariéy re '" Aópobirms. 

299, 36. Cyprian. Vidal-Lablache, Rev. archéol., 1869, pp. 341- 
344, Statuette chypriote du musée d'Athénes (one of a set of 
I4 examples in the collection of that place). (The passage 
cited there, Lucian, Amores, 11 : wepujew r3» Kvldov oix ayedaor 
Tis Kepapeutixys axodacias peréxwy ws év ‘Adpodirns  TOAeL 
—can only refer to obscene clay figures, on show in the potters’ 
shops.) On the places where the images of Aphrodite were 
found cf. Ross, Inselreisen, iv, 100 (Idalion), and Preller, Griech. 
mythol., 13, 304, 5. 

300, 36. Florentine. Gregorovius, Gesch. d. St. Rom im Mittelalter, 
vii, 566 f. 

300, 38. Aricia. Hübner, Antiken von Madrid, p. 292. 

301, 8. Curiosum. O. Richter, Topogr. v. Rom, in Iwan Müller's 
Handb., iii, 728; 915 ff. 

301, 11. Zacharias. Jordan, Topogr. v. Rom, ii, 149-152. 

301, 17. Constantine. Notit. dign., ii, I, p. 200 sq.; Hirschfeld, 
VG, p. 160 f. 

301, 20. Palatine. Richter, pp. 827 and 917. 

301, 32. centuries. According to De Rossi, Bull. cy., iii, p. 5 ss., 
this was not the fault of the Christian Emperors ; indeed they 
adorned the towns with pagan statues, taken from temples and 
other buildings. CIL, vi, 1651-1672: cippi statuarum a 

raefecto urbis ad ornandos locos publicos collocatarum, 

hose which can be dated range from 331 to Theodoric. On 
his care for the monuments of Rome cf. Cassiodor., Var., x, 30 
(elephants on the via sacra), at Comum, ii, 35 (36). 
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301, 32. statues. Vol. i, p. 1o. 

301, 36. left. Preller, Regionen, p. 233. 

302, 9. Batanaea. Lebas-Waddington, 2097-99, 2118 (Eitha: a 
Ganymede), 2308 (Soada: a temple e)» ayáMasw), 2232, 
2364 (Seia: statues of Herod the Great, cf. 2365), 2330, 2410, 
2413g (Aera: rods réccapas Aapwadndopous!, 24131, 2413j. Au 
ry xvpiq ri» Oipay ads vecxadins xal yeyip Nelxp kai A\corrapioss cal 
maon y^vóy 2479, 2506, 2526 (Eip)jr»v), 2527 (Eiow), 2528a. 

302, 10. Palmyra. 2582 ss. (honorary statues at Palmyra), 2611 
statue of Zenobia (271 A.D.). 

302, 12. completed. Moltke, Briefe aus der Türkei, p. 222. 

302, 17. Moesia. CIL, iii, 1, 6147 (Nicopolis). 

302, 17. Dacia. O. Hirschfeld, Epigraph. Nachlese za CIL in 
(1874), p. 38. no. 48 (Sarmizegetusa). 

302, 18. spot. Cf. Ohlenschlager, Rom. Inmschr. aus Bayern, Sir 
ungsber. d. b. Acad., 5 Mar. 1887, p. 210 f. (' crown ' of a pedi- 
ment at Reichenhall)  Oesterr. mitt., viu, Berichte uber. dw 
Ausgrabungen in Carnuntum 1883 (Syrian sun god ' very care- 
fully executed, considering that it is of provincial origin '). 

302, 20. Hammara. Read ‘Hammada’. Cf. vol. ii, p. 217. 

302, 26. models. Urlichs, Der Rhein im Alterthum, Bonner Jahrb». 
lxiv (1878), p. r1 ft. Cf. E. Hübner, Rom. Allerthumey ın 
Lothringen, ibid., liii, liv (1873), p. 163 ff. 

302, 36. places. O. Keller, Vicus Aurelii (Winchelmannsprogramm), 
Bonn, 1871, p. 23 ff. and pl. ii. 

302, 36. Rottweil. Herzog, Die róm. Niederlassungen auf würtem- 
bergischem Boden, Jahrbb., lix, p. 60. 

302, 39. Bilbel. Urlichs, op. csi., p. 15. 

302, 40. England. CIL, vii, 37: Sulevis | Sulimis | scultor (sic) 
Brucetif. | sacrum f. e. m. Ib., 180 :—Celatus aerarius fecit. 
On finds at Virunum (in part good work, some of it in Carrara 
marble), see Kammel, Virunum, in Grenzboten, 1880, no. 37, 
P. 442; v. Jabornegg-Altenfels, Kdrntens róm. Alterthumer 
(1870), p. 56 f. ; Fr. Pichler, Virunum (1883), pp. 98 ff., 266 f. 

303, 3. Belgica. Hettner, Zur Cultur von Germanien und Gal':a 
Belgica, in Westd. Ztschr., ii, 18; cf. 26, 14. 

303, 15. times. See vol. ii, p. 216. Conze, Ueber d. Relief, in 
Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Acad., 1882, pp. 564 and 572. 

303, 32. influence. Mommsen, RG, v, 104-106. F. Hettner, Die 
Neumagener Monumente, Rhein. Mus., xxxvi, 1881, p. 435 fi.; 
cf. Bonner Jahrbb., lxxxiv, 1887, p. 257 ff. Id., Zur Cultus 
von Germanien und Gallia Belgica, ii, 1885, p. 10 f. Cf. vol. ii, 
p. 216. That at Durocortorum Remorum (Reims), the resi- 
dence of the governor of Belgica, art stood under Italian influ- 
ence is in itself very probable, and is indicated by the following 
fact. ' Among the statues at the great west door of Reims 
cathedral, examples of the sculpture of the best Gothic period 
are two female figures on the right side, x eroi Mary and 
Elizabeth, the artistic character of which differs widely from 
the rest. Thev are undoubtedly copies of antiques. Lübke 
(Geschichte dev Plastik, ii*, p. 458) attributes them to the Renais- 
sance period, which is impossible, because they were imitated 
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c. 1270 in Bamberg cathedral. The motif of the Mary recalls 
the Livia of the Naples museum, except that the palla is drawn 
somewhat closer round the head and breast. Elizabeth is still 
more completely wrapped, and wears a broad browband. The 
originals of both figures were evidently good portrait-statues 
of the first century. In other cases the Reims masons of the 
thirteenth century used ancient fragments as models. A 
saint on the left side of the door has an unmistakable Odysseus 
head on a body of medieval form and dress. In this case too 
the original cannot have been altogether devoid of artistic merit. 
I intend to publish these figures in the forthcoming Jahrbuch 
der Kunstsammlungen des preussischen Staats together with the 
replicas at Bamberg’. G. Dehio. The originals of the two 
female figures must have ranked with the best Roman works 
of the kind outside Italy of which we have any knowledge. 

304, 19. Nubian. Letronne, Recueil d'inscriptions, i, p. 210. 
Recherches p. servir à hist. de l'Egypte, pp. 446 ss., 460. 

304, 28. sculptures. Cf. the works mentioned by O. Müller, Hdb. 
d. Arch., $ 256, 3, especially Beechey, Proceedings, p. 528. 

305, I. standing. Plutarch, Anton., c. 86. 

305, 4. Aethiopians. Mommsen, RG, v, 594. 

305, 4. tax. Cf. vol. ii, p. 283. 

305, 6. Gallus. Dio, liii, 33. 

305, 21. porphyry. Pliny, N. h., xxxvi, 57; cf. Letronne, Recueil, 
i, p. 142. 

305, ai deities. CIL, x, 6303 (Tarracina—signum Memphiticum) 
with Mommsen's note. 

305, 22, Memphis. Pliny, N. k., xxxvi, 56. 

305, 26. Theban. H. A., Pescenn. N.,c. 12. Marquardt (d. 1882) 
kindly furnished me with the following information: ' Of the 
black stone of which the statue is made there were two kinds ; 
the one was found in the Thebaid between Philae and Syene 
and was used to make mortars (Pliny, N. h., xxxvi, 157; Strabo, 

. 818). Of the other kind Pliny says, xxxvi, 63: Thebaicus 
apis—invenitur in Africae parte Aegypto adscripta. As 
Pliny counted Egypt as part of Asia, the place where this stone 
was found was outside Egypt. The Thebaei, mentioned among 
the soldiers first at the time of Domitian (CJL, iii, 37), are not 
the inhabitants of Thebes, but a tribe which also may have been 
outside Egypt, and ruled by a chief, just as at Pliny's time reges 
Aethiopium lived in the neighbourhood (vi, 186). If the Greek 
epigram, which is given in a Latin translation, really called 
Niger Thebatdos sociws, this Thebais must have been an indc- 
pendent kingdom. Any one, however, who knows the Scrip- 
tores h. A., will regard 1t as not impossible that the author of 
the vita found the information that a rex had the statue of 
Niger made of Theban marble, and that he conjectured the 
king's name from that of the stone. Also Lumbroso, L'Egitto 
al tempo de’ Greci e Romani, p. 51 ss., understands by the rex 
T hebaeorum the chief of a tribe of Negroes or half-Negroes, like 
the limitanei (Pescenn., c. 7) who lived on the borders of Egypt 
and Ethiopia. Blümner, Technol. u. Terminol., p. 12, believes 
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the stone to be marmo bianco e wero d' Egitto (black with white 
veins), or granite. 

305,27. Jews. Suidas, s. v. Bó£Avyua* way elóeXor kal way icrórwua 
avOpwrou oŭrws éxadeiro swapà ‘Iovdalus. Cf. Zonaras, p. 380; 
Schirer, Neutest. Zeitgesch., p. 385 f. 

305, 28. Tacitus. Tac., Hist., v, 5. 

305, 32. Gamaliel. Schürer, op. cit., p. 386. 

305, 36. Essenes. Hippolyt., Refutat., ix, 26. 

306, 8. Rome. Joseph., B. J., i, 21, 8. 

306, 10. spouted. Ibid., v, 4, 4. 

306, 12. law. Joseph., Vit., c. 12. Schürer, op. cit., p. 386 and 
ii*, 32, ISI. 

306, 13. Philippi. Furrer, Wanderungen durch Palästina, p. 363. 

306, 18. Alexandra. Cf. vol. ii, p. 276. 

306, 22. brothels. Joseph., A. J., xix, 9, I. 

306, 31. Sidon. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., pp. 579-595 M. 

307, 4. Philesius. Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux., c. 1 and 2. 

307, 7. Camoludunum. Read ‘Camulodunum.’ Tac., A., xiv, 32. 

307, 14. Aventine. Vol. ii, p. 190. 

307,24. emperors. Vit. Alex. Sev., c. 25. 

307, 30. places. Pellegrini, BdJ, 1859, p. 68 ss. Benndorf and 
Schöne, Bildwerke d. lateran. Museums, p. 350.  Bruzza, Iscr. 
de' marmi grezzi, Adl, 1870, p. 137 s., assumes that a part of 
the imperial administration of the marble-supply had its seat 
here, and had the blocks worked in workshops under govern- 
ment superintendence, while there were also private workshops. 

307, 37. Megara. Blimner, Gewerbl. Thátigheit der Volker des class. 
Alterthums, p. 71, 12. 

308, 2. work. Augsb. Allg. Zeitg., Beil., 14/12/1871 after C. Ma- 
genta, L’industria de’ marmi Apuani, Firenze, 1871. 

308, 4. Diocletian. Passio Sanctorum quatuor Coronatorum ; cf. the 
references in note to vol. ii, p. 268, n. 

308, 11. narrative. See vol. ii, p. 268. 

308, 22. philosophi. Benndorf, op. cit., p. 343 f., believed that 
philosophi meant sculptors, but Lumbroso, Sulla fortuna delia 
parola filosofo (Accad. dei Lincei, ii, 3*, 12 Feb. 1880) demon- 
strates that in later times the word meant teacher. 

308, 28. thermae. | Benndorf, op. cit., p. 351 f. 

308, 34. Diocletian. He also ordered some merely ornamental 
sculpture, which was executed by the Christians. Cf. vol. 
ii, p. 268. An inscription on the island of Brazza on the 
coast of Dalmatia: NN. mil. cum insisterem (as overseer) 
ad capitella columnarum ad termas Licinan. (sic—perhaps 
baths of the Emperor P. Licinius Valerius in Rome). 
Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 29, 35. 

308, 40. Cana.  Peripl. mar. Erythr., c. 28. 

309, 4. ivory. Philostrat., Vit. Apoll. Tyan., v, 20. 

309, r1. Hermes. Read ‘ Fortuna’. Negotiator a(rti)s cretaria(e 
et fla)turariae si(gillariae) ; the last word refers to cretaria as 
well as flatuwraria (Augustae Vindelicorum) CIL, iii, 2, 5833. 
On ars cretaria cf. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 636, 4. 

309, 27. epitaphs. Makers of sarcophagi (arcae marmoreae) at 
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Ravenna, Cassiodor., Var., iii, 19. Lebas-Waddington, :25 
.(Smyrna): Avaya dm-Xwlosuua ayopacaca—aopdy IIpaxovvgolar 
(also Mitth. der Arch. Inst. zu Athen, 1887, 248; cf. Blümner, 

: Technol., iii, 36) avayAvoor. 

309, 33. band. Helbig, Campan. Wandmalerei, p. 31, 1; Adal, 
1863, p. 433. Benndorf and Schöne, Bildwerke d. lateran. 
Museums, p. 125. The expression 6 rijs watdeias dvdpas in 
the inscription CIL, iii, 4315°. [p. 1148] (vol. i of this work, 
p. 176, vol. ii, p. 293, 2 n), leads one to suppose that there were 
also statues of learned men and authors kept in stock, in con- 
ventional forms, e.g. with a roll in the hand, or a scrinium at the 
feet. 

310, 11. Zeno. Vol. i, p. 318. C. Neubauer, Zu d. griech. Künst- 
lerinschr., Arch. Zig., 1876, p. 7of., and on the other hand 
Löwy, Inschr. griech. Bildhauer, nos. 364-367 and 549. Neu- 
bauer's interpretation (p. 68) of the inscriptions CIG, 247, 5923, 
as referring to a sculptor, M. Tullius Eutyches, who travelled 
about (with his brother a pugilist) is not convincing, as he 
himself observes, pp. 300-307. 

310, 14. Blesamus. CIL, vi, 3, 23,083. Brunn, Künstlergesch., i, 
614. 

310, I6. Perinthus. Zbid.,ii, 312. Inscription of a mosaic at Lille- 
bonne: T. Sen. Felix c(ivis) Putoleanus fec., Renier, Revue 
archéol., N. S., xxi (1870), p. 274s. 

310, 21. Rome. Vol. ii, p. 299. Pliny, N. h., xxxiv, 46. 

310, 22. Dream. Lucian, Somn., 7. 

310, 34. classes. Cod. Theodos., xiii, 4, 2. 

310, 35. Thysdrus. Barth, Wanderungen durch die Küstenlánder 
des Mittelmeeres, i, 172. 

310, 36. Rome. See vol. ii, p. 307. 

310, 36. the latter. Read ‘Pompeii’. Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji, 
p. 383; but cf. p. 646. In Urbisaglia? Not. dei scavi, 1882, 

. IOSS. 

MS Asia Minor. Brunn, Kiinstlergesch., i, 551 (Athenian 
artists) ; 603 (the other artists in Greece) ; ii, 304 ff. (painters). 
G. Hirschfeld, Tituli statuariorum sculptorumque, p. 193 and 
pl. vii. Löwy, Inschr. griech. Bilds., pp. 404 f., 407 f. 

311, 3. descendants. E.g. the artists of the Laocoon. Brunn, 
op. cit., i, 610 (CIG, 6174) : bias kal 'Auudvios auporepar Pidiov 
érolovy (159 A4.D.). CIG,2024. Fatherand son mosaic artists at 
Perinthus, vol. ii, p. 310. Cf. Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 31ss. 
Löwy, p. 405 f. EP 

311, I9. Davy. Lysons, Reliquiae Britt.-Rom., i, p. 5. Wall- 
paintings at Virunum, like those at Pompeii: Jabornegg- 
Altenfels, Kárntens rom. Alterthumer, p. 62. 

311,25. similar. M Hettner, Zur Cultuy von Germanien und Gallia 
Belgica, in Westd. Ztsch., ii, 16-18. 

31I, 31. Dalmatia. Arneth, Sitzungsber. d. Wiener Acad., 1862, p. 


714. . 

312, 24. art. O. Jahn, Aus der Aiterthumswissenschaft, p. 239 ff. 

313,23. women. Helbig, Untersuchungen über die Campanische 
Wandmalerei, p. 27 f. 
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$13, 32. new. In part verbally from O. Jahn, Ueber antihe Gruppen 
tveicho Orest und Elekiva darstellen, Berichte d. Sachs. Ges., 1861, 
pp. 121-132. 

313, 37. Argos. Josephus, B. J.,i, 21, 7. Also the Juno of Poly- 
cletus in Martial, x, 89, is probably a copy in Rome. 

314, 5. statues. Helbig, of. cit., p. 31 f. 

314, 10. copies. Blümner, Archaol. Studien aw Lucian, 93 (Lacian, 
Philops., 18). 

$14, I6. Venus. O. Jahn, Ber. d. Sdchs. Ges., 1850, p. 43. 

314, 2r. Troas. Brunn, Künmstlergesch., i, 610. Löwy, Inscr. 
griech. Bildhauer, no. 377: ' the express designation of a work 
as a copy in the artist's inscription is unique. Cf. however 
for the prevalent character of the existing works of this period 
with artists’ inscriptions p. 238, and notes on nos. 369, 374.’ 

314, 24. paedagogus. K. O. Müller, Hdb. d. Arch., $ 126, 5. 

314, 25. Mattei. Jahn, op. cit., 1861, p. 124, n. 35. 

314, 33. sea. Bal, 1859, p. 48. 

314, 35. Berytus. Joseph., A. J., xx, 9, 4 (drôpıdrrur ára0éees: xal 
rais TOY dpxaiwr dworumos eikósw). 

314, 38. incunabula. My Kunstsinn der Römer, p. 38 f. 

315, 8. Quintilian. Quintilian, x, 2, 6: quemadmodum quidam 
pictores in id solum student, ut describere tabulas mensuris 
ac lineis sciant. 

315, 10. Lucian. Blümner, of. cit., p. 89 f. 

315, 13. Diadochi. Helbig, op. cit., especially pp. 111, 228, 331 f. 

315, 27. Calamis. Pliny, N. h., xxxiv, 46. 

316, 24. province. , Jahn, Aus der A lterthumswissenschaft, 241-244. 

316, 38. art. For ‘the profession of art’ read ' craftsmanship '. 
K. F. Hermann, Studicn der griech. Künstler, p. 6. Marquardt, 
Prl., ii*, 607. 

317, II. Paris. Cf. Justi, Winckelmann, ii, 1, 380 f. 

317, 35. eyes. Fabri ocularii. Also the scalptor uclarius, Orelli, 
2457 = 4276 is the same (otherwise Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 695, 6). 

318, 6. required. Cf. also Overbeck, Pompeji*, p. 571 f. and on the 
style of decoration since which prevailed after 63 A.D., Mau, 
Gesch. d. decorativen Wandmalerei in Pompeji, 1882, p. 447 ff. 

318, 11. period. Of about 450 artists, whose names are known, 
about 125 collaborated with others, the latter were mostly 
members of the same family. or were connected as teacher and 
pupil. G. Hirschfeld, Tituli statuar. sculptorumgue, p. 51 ss. 
(similar inscriptions of Roman times: nos. I46, v I7I). 
Inscriptions of Greek sculptors, p. xv; cf. p. 405 f. (artist 
families). Lowy, Inschr. gr. Bildh., p. xv. 

318, 27. vessels. Cic., Verr., ii, 4, 24, 57. 

318, 31. faces. Juv., 9, 145 sq. 

318, 36. slaves. Cf. also Artemidor. Onirocr., iv, prooem., p. 200 
sq.; Digg., vi, 1, 28. 

318, 37. hotisehold. Vit. Ales. Sever., c. 41. Cf. the inscriptions 
of painters, CIL, vi, 9786-9794 (slaves, freedmen and free). 

318, 37. Julianus. Digg., ix, 2, 23, § 3: 

319, 4. mentioned. Zb., xii, 6, 26, § 1 

319, 16. pound. Waddington, Ed. de "Diod. p. 18. The rates 
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were 50, 60, 75, 150 denarii (= 0:298 of a penny); $n sigiliis 
vel statuis 4 denarii to the pound. 

319, 18. price. Cf. Appendix liv. 

319, 30. tica. Hübner, Addenda ad CIL 11,16. Ephem. epigr., 
iii, 37. 

319, 36. Hercules. Wilmanns, E. I., 2486 = Orelli, 2983. 

319, 38. Grenoble. CIL, xii, 2231 —eubpraet. equit. alae Agrip- 
pian. qui (HSJ 1900 in statuas... .. let . . et aenearum 
M a ee {test. relijquit. 

320, 3. Octavius. Pliny, N. À., xxxv, 155 sq. 

320, 7. Nero. Sueton., Vespas., c. 18. 

320, 9. Mercury. Pliny, ib., xxxiv, 45. Cf. vol. ii, p. 299. 

320, 19. Amor. Lacroix, X VIII siecle (Lettres, sciences et arts), p. 


3435s. 

320, 27. Rietschel. Oppermann, Ernst Riefschel, p. 287. 

321, 10. Plutarch. Plutarch, Pericles, c. 2. 

321, 18. argued. tar nerd by K. F. Hermann, Studien der griech. 
Kansiler, p. 

321, 24. cUm. gon Epp., 88, 18. 

321, 26. fashion. Id., in Lactant., Inst., ii, 2, I4; ed. Haase, iii, 
P. 443. 

321, 32. oratory. Plutarch, gh ae gerend. reip., §, 7 

321, 33. Dream. Lucian, Somn., c. 9. 

321, 37. Philostratus. Philostrat., Apoll. T., viii, 331, ed. K., p. 
155. 

322, 2. Galen. Galen, ed. K., i, p. 38 (vol. i, p. 156). 

322,12. Virgil. Virgil, A., vi, 847. 

322, 17. few. Brunn, Kinstlergesch., i, 602. G. Hirschfeld, Tituli 
statuarior. sculptorumque, p. 186 sqq. Löwy, Inschr. griech. 
Bildh., no. 357 (Athens) :—Tpaiavov "Aspravdr 'ONúurio» 3) pnrpd- 
TONS râl s) Iwvias MiAygalor móNts— Avôpavrororbs A0Xos Ilavrovihios 
T'alou 'E$éctos ò kal Meu Vjstvos érolei. 368 (Olympia): KopvýNos 
"Adpodiweds érole. CIL, x, 1896 (Puteoli in basi): Ex officina 
Sextili Clementis. Cornelius Saturninus of Oea (Apulei., Apol., 
c. 61 s.) was apparently more than a wood-carver. 

322,28. Greeks. Pliny, N. h., xxxvi, 38. Lowy, p. 238 fi., 
266 ft. 


223, 32. painting. Semper, Der Stil, i, 490. 

323, 8. Fabius. Valer. Max., viii, 14, 6. 

323, 14. Nepos. Ad. Furtwängler, Plinius und seine Quellen über 
die bildenden Künste, in N. Jahrbb. f. Philol., Supplementband, 
ix (1877), pp. 25-38 (against Brunn, who supposes Cornelius 
Nepos to have also written biographies of bronze-founders : 
Cornelius Nepos und die Kunsturtheile bei Plinius, Sitzungsb. 
d. phil. hist. Cl. d. Münchener Acad., 1875, i, 311-327). 

323, 16. Encyclopaedias. Pliny, N. k., vii, 213 (xxxiv-xxxvi). 

323, 24. Verona. Inscriptions of the same family at Verona, CIL, 
V, I, 3432. 

323,26. Virtus, Cf. note on vol. ii, p. 298, 2. 

323, 27. Ludius. Brunn, Kiinsitlergesch., ii, 302-316. 

323, 32. artist. Helbig, Wandgemalde der verschütteten Städte, pp. 
385-389. 
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323, 40. requisites. Jahn, Darstellungen des Handwerks, etc., 
Abhandl. d. Sáchs. Ges., v, 298-304. 

323, 40. Justin. Justin Martyr, Apol., i, 9: Kal & ol votre» 
(images of the gods) rexviral re áceMyeis re [suppl. elci) kal vácav 
kak(av, iva u) KarapiOuapev Exovow | ákpufios. éwicracGe* xai ras 
wadloxas cuvepyafouevas phelpovow. 

324, 6. antiquity. Augustine, De civ. D., xxii, 19, 1: complete 
recasting of a faulty statue. Boetius (d. 525), De instil. Arithm.. 
i, praef., ed. Friedlein, p. 4: Each scientia needs ceterarum 
quoque artium adjumenta. Nam in efhgiandis marmore statuis 
alius excidendae molis labor est, alia formandae imaginis ratio, 
nec ejusdem artificis manus politi operis nitor exspectat. At 
picturae manibus tabula commissa fabrorum, cerae rustica 
observatione decerptae, colorum fuci mercatorum sollertia 
perquisiti, lintea operosis elaborata textrinis multiplicem mater- 
lem praestant. Marcellini Com. Chronic. Areobinda et Messalla 
coss. (506). His coss. Anastasii principis statua in eodem loco. 
quo dudum Theodosii Magni steterat, super immanem colum- 
nam in foro Trajani facta est. Boetio solo cos. (510) : Simu- 
lachrum aeneum in foro Strategii super fornicem residens et 
cornucopiae Fortunae tenens incendio proflammatum est com- 
bustumque brachium, quod tamen statuarii continuo solidarunt. 
Eunap., Vitt. philos., 118: 'IMapiow . . . xard *ypaductp | otro 
Q$Xocoó)cavra, wore oUk ereOvijxer év rais éxelvov xepalvy 0 EVppaywp.— 
On ivory carving cf. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 741 ff. 

324, 16. stupefying. Semper, Der Stil, i, 479-486. 

324, 22. justification. Frontin., De aquis, c. 16. 

324, 27. lucrative. Vol. i, p. 155. 

324, 28. overcrowded. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 613 f. Cf. Cod. 
Theodos., xiij, 4 and the list of Promis mentioned in note on 
ii, 249, 5. 

324, 39. refuse. Brunn, Kiünstlergesch., ii, 344. CIL,vi,2, 14,647: 
*Celeri Neronis Aug. 1. 

324, 40. Martial. Martial, vii, 56. Brunn, ibid., ii, 377, misunder- 
stands the end of the epigram. 

325, I. Roman. Vit. Hadrian., c. 19. 

325, 2. Mustius. Brunn, ibid., ii, 371. 

325, 8. Lacer. CIL, ii, 751. (1b., 2559: C. Sevius Lupus archi- 
tectus Aeminiensis Lusitanus.) 

325, 10. Verenius. Revue epigr. du midi de la France, Juli 1883, 


P. 74- 

325, II. Julius. CIL, xii, 186. 

325, 15. Galen. Galen, De anatom. administr., i, 2, ed. R., ii, 225. 
Cf. Clinton, ad a. 147. 

325, 17. world. The passages in question seem never to have been 
understood. In the poem Anthol. Palat., ix, 656 the xaX«; 
built by the emperor Anastasius (491-518) is compared with 
the most famous buildings; the poet says:— 


l. 13: xptwor duerphruw ueyápur crewovpevor adAais, 
llépyaue, pardpdv Ayadua redv, Povdlnoy áAcos, 


where Dibner thinks of the splendid buildings mentioned by 
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Claudian, In Rufin., ii, 448. In Orelli's edition of Philo, De 
VII ovb. spectacc., p. 146, is a list of the wonders of the world 
from Georg. Cedren., Comp. Hist., c. 81, p. 140, ed. Basil., 
concluding thus :— 
xal ‘Poupivecoy gos (in Orelli 'Povøiviov 4AXos) ev rH IIepyáudm, 
obrep TÒ KaAAOS Tácar Fópaue x0óva. 
One Messalinus who restored a theatre at Ephesus, Lebas- 
Waddington, 150 = CIG, 2976 = Append. ad Anthol., 333. 
Inscriptions of Greek architects are not frequent, according to 
G. Hirschfeld, Monatsberichte d. Berl. Akad., 1888, p. 888. 

326, 13. art. Marquardt, Prl., ii*, 960 f. 

327, 10. Pasitales. Read ' Pasiteles'. Jahn, Kunsturtheile des 
Plinius, in Berichte der Sachs. Ges., 1850, p. 121ff. Benndorf, 
De Anthol. Gr. epigr. quae ad artes spectant (Bonn, 1862), pp. 5, 
52-65. 

327, 19. architects. Ritschl, Ind. Scholl. Bonn. 1856-57, Rh. Mus., 
xili, 460 ff. The Hebdomad of painters, Quintilian, xii, 10, 
6; the statuarit, Plin., N. h., xxxiv, 54 sqq. 

327, 23. life. Lucret, v, 1450-53 (carmina picturas et daedala 
signa polire). 

327, 29. girls. Vol. i, p. 229. 

327, 33. Paulus. Plutarch, Aemil. Paull., c. 6. 

327, 36. favoured. An inscription from Teos shows that in Greece 
painting formed a branch of education at least in some places, 
CIG, 3087, in which there is a list of the subjects for which 
prizes are offered for the mpeofvrépa Nexia (elder boys or 
youths), viz.: Umrofory, avdyvwots, movuaðia, (wypa$ía, The 
supposition of Lüders (Die dionysischen Künstler, p. 138), 
that in Teos there existed an academy for Dionysian artists, 
is very improbable, because of the subjects of instruction men- 
tioned. CIL, viii, 724 (prov. Byzacena. Epitaph of a 17 year 
old youth): gratus apud magistros fui, qui dixi scribsi pincxsi 
bene. 

328, 4. sculptor. Brunn, of. cit., ii, 309 f. 

328, 12. Labeo. Ibid., 306. 

328, 29. Atticus. Vol. i, p. 368 ff. 

329, 6. indispensable. Vitruv., ed. Rose, vi, 5, 1; 7, 2; 8, 2. 

329, 7. general. Aurelius Victor, Caesares, 14: ipse (Hadrianus), 
ut beatis locupletibus mos, palatia exstruere, curare epulas, 
‘signa, tabulas pictas. CIL, vi, 2270: Eutychus Augg. lib. 
offcinator a statuis (199 A.D.). Julius Friedlander (Zeitschrift 
für Numismatik, iii, 167) concludes that the Romans used to 
collect coins, from Sueton., Aug., c. 75: Saturnalibus modo 
munera dividebat, vestem et aurum et argentum, modo num- 
mos omnis notae, etiam veteres regios ac peregrinos (' such as 
golden Alexanders or fine silver pieces of Syracuse’, J. Fr.). 

329, I3. Caesar. Sueton., Caes., C. 47. 

329, 13. Damasippus. Horace, S., ii, 5, 64. 

329, 15. Pliny. Pliny, N. h., xxxv, 4. 

329, 18. carved. Ibid., xxxiii, 157. 

329, 22. Quintilian. My Aunstsinn der Römer, 38, 55. 

329, 31. Diadochi. By antiqui, in Vitruv., vii, 5, according to 
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329, 


329, 


329, 
330, 


330, 
339, 
339, 
339, 
339, 


339, 


331, 


Helbig, N. Rk. Mus., 1870, p. 395 ff., are meant the artists of 
the time of the Diadochi. 

33. Tibur. Stat., Silv., i, 3, $0 sq. reads according to the copy 
of Cod. Sangallensis (Baehrens, praef., p. 13): Quicquid et 
argento primum, vel in aere minori Lusit et enormes manus 
est experta colossos. Since the ed. princeps, Myronis has been 
read instead of minori. Bergk, Philol, xvi, 20, proposed 
privum for primum and ut for et. Baehrens thinks that primum 
means ‘excellent’, and that the reference is to real colossi, 
which had a place in the collection together with small bronze 
and silver works of art. I take the passage to refer to small 
studies in bronze and silver (minori refers to argento as well as 
to aere), in which the artist as it were tried the effect of the 
colossal figures which were to be executed later. Ed.Schwartz, 
Conjectanea, Ind. lect. Rostoch. aestiv. 1889, p. 7, gives essentially 
the same explanation. 

36. Myron. Stat., Silv., ii, 63: Si quid Apellei gaudent ani- 
masse colores, Si quid adhuc vacua tamen admirabile Pisa 
Phidiacae rasere manus (cf. iv, 6, 28). In this connexion I do 
not think A pellet can be taken in a general sense as a synonym 
for painting. 

40. Apelles. Stat., Silv., iv, 6, 10-21. 

I. Polycletus. Exceptionally Columella, R. r., i, praef. 31 
mentions Bryaxis and x, 30, Phradmon and Ageladas. Per- 
haps he read the first name on a pedestal. Of a number of 
statues, which stood in the Forum, the pedestals and inscrip- 
tions still exist (according to the shape of the letters rather of 
the second than the third century): Opus Praxitelis, Opus 
Polycleti, Opus Timarchi; a fourth inscription, Opus Bryax- 
idis, belonging to the same series, only exists in manuscript. 
De Rossi, La base di una statua di Prassttele testà scoperta e la 
serie di simili basi alla quale esse apartiene, Bull. comun. ii, 
1874, p. 174 ss. Cf. CIL, vi, 10,038-43. De Rossi (p. 179 s.) 
supposes that the statues were erected shortly before the 
Basilica Julia. Cf. Löwy, Inschr. griech. Bildhawer, p. 319 fi. 
I. Juvenal. Juv., 3, 216 sqq. 

17. masters. My Kwnstsinn der Römer, p. 37. 

I9. Tullus. Cf. vol. ii, p. 264, 22 and n. 

27. collection. Martial, xii, 69. 

29. Phaedrus. Phaedr., v, praef.,1.7, Codd : Detrito Myronem 
argento. fabulae exaudiant. Bergk, Philol., xvi, 620 f.: De- 
trito Myn argento, tabulae Pausiam.  Detrito either ' rubbed ', 
to give the appearance of antiquity, or ' finely polished ' (Apulei., 
Metam., vi, 6: currum . . . limae tenuantis detrimento con- 
spicuum et ipsius auri damno pretiosum). The alteration of 
M yronem is nottobe recommended. Perhaps ' Trito Myronem 
argento, tabulae Pausiam ' (so L. Müller, only with Zeustdem 
for Paustam.) 

39. works. Zenob., v, 82, ParoemiograpM, edd. Leutsch et 
Schneidewin, i, 153), cited by G. Hirschfeld, Tétws statuar., 
sculptorumque. 

$. Julian. Brunn admits it, Ffmstlergesch., i, 187. ° Ars 
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Phidiaca ' in Martial, iii, 35, may mean, the plastic art, as ' ars 
Apellea ', xi, 9, 2, painting. On the other hand, Pediaxhy xdáprra, 
Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 794, of an imitation of a Pallas of Phidias. 
Cf. Löwy, Inschr. griech. Bildh., p. 362 f. 

331, 8. goblets. Martial, xii, 69 (scyphos . . . archetypos). 

331, 13. cups. Jahn, Aus d. Alterthumswissenschaft, p. 236 f. 
Cf. Brunn, op. cit., ii, 408. 

331, 16. Mentor. Martial, ix, 60, 16. 

331, 18. silver. Id., iii, 41; iv, 39; viii, 51, 2 ; xi, II, 5; XiV, 93 
(Pocula archetypa). 

331, 25. Daedalus. Petron., c. 52. 

331, 33. smell. Marquardt, Pri., ii?, 688. Cf. my Kunstsinn der 
Römer, p. 39 f. Blümner, Gewerbl. Thütigheit, p. 74 f. 

331, 41. persons. Vol. ii, p. 203 f. 

332, 2. talent. Lucian, Adv. indoct., 13 SQ. 

332, 5. finger. Juv., 6, 156. 

332, 7. Augustus. Dio, lix, 2I. 

332, 12. article. Lucian, Saturn., 3, 33. 

332, 14. Philip. Juv., 12, 46. 

332, 15. Caracalla. Dio, Ixxvii, 7. 

332, 18. Argo. Martial, vii, 19. 

332, 22. Dido. Id., viii, 6. 

332, 26. Sulla. Stat., Silv., iv, ©. 

332, 34. originals. Dionys., De vi Demosth., c. 50, p. 1180. De 
Dinarcho, c. 7, p. 644. 

332, 35. Statius. Stat., Silv., iv, 6, 29. 

332, 39. statues. Horace, S., ii, 3, 20-23. 

332, 41. art. Detmold, Kunst in drei Stunden ein Kunstkenner zu 


333, 3. ignorant. Cic., Verr., act. ii, or. iv, 44, 98. Luc., Zewx., 5, 
in Blümner, Dilettanten, Kunstliebh. und Kenner im Alterthum 
(Virc ow and Holtzendorf, viii. Serie, Heft 176), p. 42, 24- 

333, 4. raining. Epictet., Dissert., ii, 24, 8: Tò 9 iðeiv epmelpws (SC. 
Tow avdpiavTa) ovdemsas GOL mpoodciaOar palverat réxvns ; Upooderrac 
kal Touro. 

333, 6. fool:. Cic., Paradox., 5, 2; Horace, S., ii, 7, 95; Seneca, 
Epp., 115, 8. 

333, 4. Syracuse. Plutarch, Marcell., c. 21. 

333, 17. pictures. Digg., xxi, I, 65. 

330, 33. Rome. Pliny, N. h., xxxvi, 27: Romae quidem multi- 
tudo operum etiam oblitteratio [est] ac magis etc. 

330, 38. picture. Tac., Dial., c. 10. 

334, I9. civilization. The proof I gave for this assertion in my 
Ueber den Kunstsinn der Römer in dey Kaiserzeit, 1852 has 
been attacked by K. F. Hermann, Ueber den Kunstsinn der 
Romer und deren Stellung in dev Geschichte der alten Kunst, 
1856, but in my review of this work (N. Jahrbb. f. Philol., 
lxxiii, 391 ff.) I hope I was able to demonstrate, that H. (with 
the exception of a few comparatively unimportant additions 
and corrections) has not succeeded in really refuting me. Cf, 
also Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 609, 3. 

334, 36. Arcesilaus. Plutarch, De tranquill. animi, c. 9, p. 479. 


R.L.M. SS 
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334, 49. Dionysius. Dissertatio qua nonnulla scriptorum Graecor. 
artibus . . . judicia recensentur, Progr. Acad. Alb., 1886, iv. 

335, II. marble. Quintilian, ii, 19, 3. 

335, I4. Memnon. Memnon, xvi, 52; Mueller, Fr. ist. Gr., iii, 
554- | 

335, 25. Dionysus. Herodian, v, 3. 

335, 30. lost. Plutarch, De glor. Atheniens., c. 2, p. 346. 

335, 33. included. G. Hirschfeld, Tituli statuariorum, p. 56, I. 
Strabo, xiv, p. 642 (Ephesus). Stephanus Byz., s. 'AXetdr- 
Speca (pós rp Aaduy rijs Kaplas). ' Av8nOwv, ' Hrexrpides roo, Kiros. 

335, 34. Pausanias. Pfundtner, Des Reisebeschreibers P. Lebens- 
und Glaubensansch., Progr. des Kneiphof. Gymnas., Königsberg, 
1868, p. 7 f. Cf. Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget, 1886, p. 
I94 ff. 

336, 3- models Kretschmann, De latitudine Apuleji, p. 8. 

336, 7. Prusa. Dio Chr., Or., xii, p. 209 M. 

336, 18. poetry. Jbid., xii, p. 210 sqq. M. It appears from this 
passage that expressions like rd yetpwraxrixdy kal. Sipcoupyxdr 
(p. 214 M., 218 M.) which Phidias uses in regard to himself, by 
no means express contempt. 

336, 25. Praxiteles. Lucian, Amores, 13 sqq. Cf. in general Blüm- 
ner, Archaol. Stud. zu Lucian (1867), pp. 46-52, and Croiset, 
Vie et œuvres de Lucien, pp. 264-285. 

336, 33. physicians. Galen, ed. K., x, p. 36 sq. 

336, 34. Aristides. Aristid., Or., xlv, 30 sq., J., if, 38 sq., Dind., 
à Tatra kal cundornriw où pdvoy ob (edd. of uév) xe(povs aAX& xai 
xpelrrovs 6 Pedlas, ò Levtis, 6‘Iwroxparns, 6 Aguoo0évgs [xal év éxdory 
téyyn was) Ürrwa  BoAerat Ócvuipew ms. ‘ Also the rhetorician 
who wrote I[epl tyous shows occasionally his knowledge of the 
plastic efiect of high lights (c. 17, 3): the light, even when 
on the same ground and in the same colours as the shadow, aii 
the same appears ov pórov ftoxor adda xal eyyvrépw waph moi.’ 
Furtwängler, Plinius und seine Quellen über die bildenden Künste, 
in N. Jahrbb. f. Philol., Supplementhbd., ix, 37, 7. 

336. Music. In this section I have been able to use some notes 
kindly supplied to me by Dr. K. von Jan of Saargemund. 
Ambros, Geschichte dey Musik is quoted from the first edition. 

337, 27. holes. Cassiodorus, Chron., a.u. 639: His coss. L. Metellus 
et Cn. Domitius censores artem ludicram ex urbe removerunt 
praeter Latinum tibicinem cum cantore et ludum talanum (l. 
talarium, Hertz, De ludo talario s. talari. Ind. Vratisl. acst. 
1873: ubi ludiones palla ac tunica talari muliebriter vestiti 
erant). 

337, 37. composition. Westphal, Harmonik und Melopdie der 
Griechen, p. 8 ff. 

337. 39. music. Juv., 7, 18. 

338, 6. d My article on the games in Marquardt, Sey, iii*, 
543 1. 

338, 9. lyre. Quintilian, i, 10, 29. 

:338, 10. choruses. Pliny, Epp.,. vii, 17: lyrica . . . chorum et 
lyram poscunt. Cf. Gell., xix, 9. 

338, 13. times, O. Jahn, Wie wurden dié Oden dés Horatius vorgetva- 
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gen? in Hermes, ii, 427, 3. Butin Plutarch, Qu. conv., vii, 8, 
2, p. 711 D., 3. dvadeyoudvys should Probably be read for 
Za dois avadexoudrns, l 
338, 14. lyre. Horace, C., iv, 9, 3. Jahn, p. 429. 
338, 17. were. Id., P. 433. The objections of Teuffel, RLG3, 34, 
4 are not in the least valid (in the 4th edition they are with- 
wn, with some reservations) ; the same is true of the objec- 


Aristides, p. 5o f. 

338, 23. cithara. Pliny, Epp., vii, 4; 9; iv, 19, 4. 

338, 24. Catullus. It is then fossible to take ‘ cantare Catullum ’ 
literally in Horace, S., i, IO, 18, 

338, 30. treated. Theogn.241. R. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 
P. 139 ff. K. v. Jan, Auletischey und aulodischey Nomos, in 
N. Jahrbb. f. Philol., 1879, P. 589. 

338, 31, 2. vocalist. Ovid, A. a., lii, 345. 

338, 37. poets. Gell., xix, 9, 3-5, 8 (cantilena). 

339, 5. indifferently. Ibid., 10 : voce admodum quam suavi... 
cecinit . . . 15: dixit. In Petron., c. 78 Trimalchio Says to 
the cornicines: dicite aliquid belli. Ann. Flor. p. 106 sqq.: 


419 ff. 

339, 7. understood. Donat., Vita Vergili, p. 60 R. 

339, 8. gestures. Odaria Saltare : Petron., Sat., C. 53. Jahn, p. 
421. Tac., Dial., 26: Jactant cantari saltarique commentarios 
Suos. 

339, II. applause. Ovid, Trist., li, 519; v, 7, 25. Jahn, loc. cit. 

339, 16. ‘ sung’. Juv., 11, 180 ete. Jahn, loc. cit. 

339, 18. poetry. “A simple form of Singing, a monotonous recita- 
tive, goes back to the furthest antiquity among the Semitic 
Peoples, and was indissolubly associated with poetry, for what 
we call the declaiming of a poem consists among the Arabs in 
a singsong recitation, with certain conventional modulations 
of the voice and a constant adaptation to the metre.’ Kremer, 
Culturgeschichte des Orients, i, 28. 

339, 23. violin. Fauriel, Romans ds la chevalerie. Cf. Bartsch, 
Grundriss dey Provenzal. Litteratur, $ 22. Léon Gautier, Les 
épopées Françaises, it (1878), p. 158: Les Chansons de Geste 


339, 29. both. Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen, p. 103. 
339, 31. lute. Montaigne, Journal du voyage en Italie 1580—-8r, iii, 
37: je fus frappé de voir ces paysans (en Toscane) un luth à 
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340, I. text. Westphal, op. cit., p. 13. Ambros, Gesch. d. Musik, 
i, 446. Cf. the transcription on p. 451, n. I of the hymn of 
Dionysios to Helios, as adapted by Bellermann. 

340, 7. successful. ' The ancient musical staff extends from F to 
g^, if one compares the primary notes with the white keys and 
the secondary with the black keys of our pianos. The principal 
octave is f to f’. This was the most convenient octave for all 
singers, so its absolute pitch must have been 2 or 3 tones lower, 
about c-c’ or d-d’. Bellermann, Anonymi scriptio de musica 
(1841), introd. p. 12 f’ K. v. Jan. 

340, I3. Greeks. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Gesch. Griechenl., i, 44. 
(Christ. Anthol. carm. christian., p. 113. Bourgauld-Ducoudray, 
Études s. l. musique ecclésiastique grecque, p. 7. K. v. J.) Also 
harmony was hardly known to ancient tian music: Am- 
bros, i, 156 f.; [nor to modern Indian, Arabian, Chinese or 
Japanese: Allg. Musihzeitung, 1879, p. 583. Chappell, History 
of Music, p. 304. K. v. J.). 

340, 16. together. Westphal, p. 19 f. Ambros, p. 452 ff. 

340, I9. unison. Pliny, Epp., ii, I4, 17 (mesochorus). CIG, iii, 
6231: dpxéxopos. Dio, lvi, 35: €uoÜ . . . rà xeparata aroonpalr 
ovros kal Uuwy Tà Aora GUvernxovvTwy. Dio Chr., Or., lvi, 565, 19 
M. : Kopvóaíovs . . . rods onualvovras rois qOovat xal péos Evdidérras. 
Colum., R. r., xii, 2: ubi chorus canentium non ad certos modos 
neque numeris praeeuntis magistri consensit etc. Apulei., De 
mundo, p. 749 : quod est in triremi gubernator, in curru rector, 
praecentor in choris etc. 

340, 27. sense. Guhrauer, Zur Frage der Mehrstimmigheit in der 
griech. Musik, in Philolog. Abhandlungen f. M. Hertz (1888), p. 
177 f. Gevaert, Histoire et théorie de la musique de l'antiquié, 
1876, p. 350 (p. 370: la polyphonie hellénique . . . se rap- 
prochait de la maniére en usage chez les chanteurs au luth de 
xv et xvi siècle). K. v. Jan, in N. Jahrbb., 1879, p. 583. Gev- 
aert has (p. 374 ss.) set the hymn to Helios to the accompant- 
ment of a stringed instrument, to give an idea of the application 
of harmony in ancient times, as he imagines it. 

340, 32. developed. Cf. Ambros, i, 461-494. 

340, 37. trumpet. The tuba did not resemble the trumpet in 1ts 
note, but the bugle of the German army; K. v. Jan, Signal- und 
Schlaginstrumente, in Baumeister, Denkmäler d. kl. Alterth., 
iii, 1657. The cadxcycris oe) was admitted to the Greek 
agones. In the record of an aya» povoixds wevraernpxts at 
Aphrodisias, CIG, 2758 s. = Lebas-Waddington 1620d, the 
list of competitors begins : cadwcyxry - xipuxt— é-yxwpioypagy— 
vourj—Tv0a/Ag. Seneca, Epp., 76, 4: theatrum Neapolitan- 
orum . . . factumestetingentistudio, quissit pythaules bonus, 
judicatur. habet tubicen quoque Graecus et praeco concursum. 
Encomiographi, evidently at the same agon, are mentioned in M. 
Caes., Epp. ad Frontin., ii, 2, 4, ed. Niebuhr (ii, 6, 7: interdiu 
in theatro consumitur) Most probably both Seneca and 
Marcus Aurelius refer to the pentaeteric Augustalia at Naples ; 
it is known that poets participated in these; cf. e.g. Stat. 
Silv., v, 3, 225-227, 
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341, 8. audience. Cf. Appendix xlii. Quintilian, ix, 4, II; i, 10, 
25. Details of the construction of the instrument in Chappell, 
op. ctt., p. 325 ss., and K. v. Jan in Baumeister, i, 563 ff., who 
remarks, p. 569, that no organist is ever mentioned in an in- 
scription as crowned a victor, and that the organ never occurs 
in writers on music like Plutarch and Ptolemy; but that it 
seems to have been especially used in the amphitheatre to give 

the signals. 

341, IO. virtuosi. The simple flute is regarded as the instrument of 
the soloists by Ambros, i, 487, Guhrauer (Zur Gesch. der Aulos- 
musth, in N. Jahrbb., 1880, p. 289 ff.) and apparently Gevaert 
(op. cit., pp. 696, 699, 1). On the other hand v. Jan (op. cit., 
1879, pp. 581-584) thinks it was the double flute, which as a 
rule was played in two parts, the one half of the instrument 
rendering the melody, and the other maintaining a high note 
as an accompaniment. Cf. v. Jan, Die musikalischen Festspiele 
der Griechen (Verhandl. der 39. Philologenvers.), p. 80, 4, where 
the aulos is designated ' double clarinet’. See also his article 
Flóten in Baumeister, i, 553 ff. On the kinds of double flute 
in Roman theatrical music cf. my article in Marquardt, StV, 
iii*, 545, 8 (K. v. Jan, op. cit., p. 591, 21 and in Baumeister, i, 
569). 

341, I2. hautboy. Westphal, p. 21. Fortlage (Rhythmica, StRE, 
vi, 608). Ambros, p. 476. On the other hand K. v. Jan (in 
Baumeister, i, 553) considers the Greek aulos was not an oboe, 
but a clarinet. 

341, 16. instruments. Westphal and Ambros, opp. cit. 

341, 17. cithara. On the differences between the two cf. K. v. 
Jan, Die griechischen Saiteninstrumente, in Arvcháol. Zeitung, 
1858, p. 181 (plate cxv); also his Doctordisserlation, De fidibus 
Graecorum (Berol. 1859), p. 5ss., and his article Saiteninstru- 
mente in Baumeister, iii, 1539 ff 

341, 24. Hebrews. Ibid., 1544 ff. 

341, 30. fingers. Jan, Mus. Festsp., p. 80. 

341, 32. antiquity. Ambros, i, 461-476. On the structure of the 
cithara cf. Gevaert, p. 2545ss. 

341, 38. to it. Westphal, p. 21. Cic., Pro Murena, 13s. (Quin- 
tilian, viii, 3, 79) : ut aiunt in Graecis artificibus eos auloedos 
esse, qui citharoedi fieri non potuerint. K. v. Jan, N. Jahrbb., 
1879, p. 591 explains this as due to the slight favour in which 
' aulodic' was held. By this he understands the recital of an 
auletes who alternately played and sang. Guhrauer however 
(op. cit., 1880, p. 689 ff., and Zur Geschichte der Aulodik bei 
den Griechen, Progr. v. Waldenburg in Schlesien, 1879) probably 
rightly understands it as the recital of a solo singer, accom- 
panied by an auletes. A baritone voice accompanied in unison 
by a sort of oboe an octave higher, cannot have been particu- 
larly attractive, or even adapted to definite requirements. In 
reality the solo voice was accompanied by the cithara, which 
did not require a second musician ; the function of the flute (apart 
from its use as the solo instrument of the auletae) was to accom- 
pany the choirs and to lead them with its more powerful tone. 
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on Zuy Gesch. etc., p.15f.; soalso now v. Jan, Mus. Festsp., 


p. 80. 

342, 2. voice. Meyer, Anthol. Lat., 955, 957. 

342, 4. song. Westphal, p. 115: the polyphonic accompaniment 
of song might be effected either by several wind instruments, 
or by several stringed instruments, or finally by a combination 
of the two. So Pindar, Ol., 3, 6: dópuwyyd re wow yapurs xai 
Boav av\wy éxdwy re Ücow cuupitac wpexdvrws. — l'ortlage, op. cit.. 
p.607. A changing accompaniment of wind and stringed 
instruments is assumed by Jahn, of. cit., p. 430 f., on Horace, 
Epod., 9 (l. 5: sonante mixtum tibiis carmen lyra, Hac 
Dorium, illis barbarum). 

342, 6. choruses. Pliny, Epp., vii, 17; Gell., xix, 9. 

342, 9. alike. Aristides Quintilian., ii, ed. Meibom., p. 91: ov yap 
ravrdy wofs eldos ëv re kid pa, kai é» addy mpéror. 

342, 14. husband. Pollux, iv, 8o. Ibid. 83: "A@hwnor sé xal 
cuvauria ris éxaNeiro avudwria rw abry rov ev Iara0 oralio aveavAosr- 
Twv. ol è rhv auvavAlay eldos wmposavijoews ws T)» aùàwôiar. 
Aristides Quintilian., ii, ed. Meibom., p. ror, cf. also p. 108 sq. 

342, 39. Canus. Plutarch, A^ seni ger. s. resp., c. 5, 6, p. 786. Cf. 
Plutarch, Galba, c. 16; Martial, iv, 5, 8. 

343, 5. devout. Philostrat., Vit. Apoll. Tyan., v, 21, ed. K., p. 


93. 

343, 19. AUS Gesner on Quintilian, i, 12; cf. Bitter, J. S. Back, 
i, 304 f. 

343, 26. vases. Westphal, p. 22 f. I borrow the comparison from 
Ambros, i, 510. 

343, 37. triumph. I follow here H. Guhrauer (Der pythische Nomos, 
eine Studie zur griech. Musikgeschichte, in Fleckeisen's Jahrbb. 
f. cl. Philol., Supplementband viii, pp. 310—351), except that 
with K. v. Jan (in PAiologus, xxxviii, p. 378 ff. and JaArbb., 
1879, p. 577, whose view has since been adopted by Guhrauer 
himself [Zur Gesch. der Aulosmusth, in N. Jahrbb., 1880, p. 703 
ff.)] I do not assume the co-operation of two other instruments 
(cáXrey£. and ocvpeyt). Guhrauer, rightly in my opinion, pre- 
fers the account in Pollux, iv, 84, to that in Strabo, ix, p. 421 C 
(p. 322 f.) ; and I regard as very probable his conjecture that 
Strabo mentioned Timosthenes not as a composer, but as his 
authority, and that the passage contains a lacuna (p. 316). 
Guhrauer also rightly points out (p. 341) that the Roman 
designation for a solo flute-player, pythaules, shows that the 
Pythian somos was a solo. 

344, 3- boiled. Athen., viii, 338 B. 

344, 14. trumpet. Horace, A. P., 202. Cf. K. v. Jan in Baumeis- 
ter, i, 558. 

344, 16. spinets. W. v. Kügelgen (d. 1867), Jugenderinnerungen 

| eines alten Mannes, p. 348: ' There was as much difference be- 
tween the instruments of that day (1817) and this, as between 
toy drums and kettle-drums.’ 

344, 20. carriages. Ammian. Marcellin., xiv, 6, 18. 

344, 28. unison. Athen., v, p. 201 F. 

344, 34. together. Ambros, 1, 155. 
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344, 39. singers. Jd., i, 163. 

344, 40. Alexandria. I do not know on what authority the follow- 
ing statement of O. Müller (Gr. L. G., i, 293, quoted by Ambros, 
i, 313 f.) is based: ' At the courts 'of the Macedonian rulers, 
from Alexander onwards, symphonies were performed with 
hundreds of instruments, and we must believe from the state- 
ments of ancient writers that the instrumental music of that 
day, especially as regards wind-instruments was not less rich 
and varied than ours’ (?). There is nothing of the kind in the 
passage quoted by Miller, Plutarch, De mus., c. 18. 

345, 5. Eastern. Ambros, i, 183. 

345, 6. sambuca. Livy,xxxix, 6: Tuncpsaltriae sambucistriaeque 
(Ambros, i, 181) et convivalia ludionum oblectamenta addita 
epulis. 

345, 8. fife. Mommsen, RG, v, 462, I. 

345, 9. kettle-drums. Horace, Sat., i, 2, 1; Juv., 3, 62 sqq. 

345, 11. Nero. Ambros, i, 180 f. (where however the pythaules 
is confused with the wéricularius). 

345, 17. Alexandria. Lumbroso, L'Egitto nel tempo de’ Greci e de’ 
Romani, p. 100, 3. 

345, 21. cithara. Cf. vol. i, p. 359. 

345, 27. harp. Ambros, i, 16r. 

345, 30. played. Athen., iv, 183 E. 

345, 32. airs. Ovid, A. a., iii, 318. 

345, 34. ballets. Martial, iii, 65, 5. 

345, 35. symphonies. Cic., In Verr., ii, 3, 44, 105; 5, 13, 31; Pro 
Coel., 15, 35. 

345, 36. symphoniaci. Id., Divin. in Caecil., 17, 55; In Verr., ii, 
5, 15, 64; Pro Milone, 21, 55. 

345, 39. flute. The ‘collegium symphoniacorum qui sacris publicis 
praestu sunt’ (Henzen, 6097) is no other than the coll tibi- 
cinum et fidicinum Romanorum qui s. p. p. s. (Orelli, 2448, 
inscription of 111 A.D.). CIL, vi, 2191-93. Marquardt, Sty, 
iii*, 226, 8. CIL, vi, 3, 23, 3369: Ode C. Cassi symphoniaci 
vixi ann. xiix. Moschion contubernali. 

346, 5. Pylades. Cf. vol. ii, p. 102. 

346, 17. foot. In monuments the scabillum appears more often as 
an independent instrument standing on the ground by the 
dancer. Jahn, Columbarium der Villa Doria-Panfili, pp. 24, 
47. The scabilla seem to have been sometimes furnished with 
bells. Augustine, De musica, 3, 1: cum symphoniaci scabella 
et cymbala pedibus feriunt. K. v. Jan, Signal- und Schlagin- 
sirumente, in Baumeister, iii, 1662. 

346, 23. Northerner. Ambros, i, 292n. Mendelssohn, Retsebriefe, 
p. 146. 

346, dE Horace. Horace, Carm., iv, 1, 22. Cf. Jahn in Hermes, 

» P. 432. 

346, an dinis: Athen., vii, 361 E. 

349, 41. song. Max. Tyr., Diss., xxxii, 4. Cf. also the description 
of the wedding music in the Epithalamium Laurentii, Anthol. 
Lat., ed. Riese, ii, p. 742 (of the time of Claudian, praef., xxvii), 
60—64 (with Haupt's remarks in Heres, ji, 14) :— 
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Tympana, chorda simul, symphonia, tibia, buxus, 
cymbala, bambilium, cornus et fistula, sistrum, 
quaeque per aeratas inspirant carmina fauces, 
humida folligenas exclament organa voces. 


K. v. Jan (in Baumeister, i, 563) reads with Burmann bomba- 
lium, which is said to be a deep flute, instead of bambilium. 

347, 8. stage. Seneca, Epp., 84, 10. According to Phrynichus, p. 
163 Lob. (who is probably speaking only of Greek theatres) 
kwjóol kal rpayysoi appeared on the Aoyetoy, but avAnrai «al 
xidapwdol kat ÁXXoc tives avywv(qpovres . . . kal ol xopot in the ópxerpa 
(incorrectly called 6vu£M). 

347, 19. flutes. Vit. Carin., c. 19. 

347, 21. great. Ammian., xiv, 6, 18. 

347, 27. severity. Cic., De legg., ii, 15, 39: Illa quidem (sc. theatra) 
quae solebant quondam compleri jucunda severitate Livianis 
et Naevianis modis, nunc ut eadem exultant, ut cervices oculos- 
que pariter cum modorum flexionibus torquent. 

347, 32. melodies. Varro in Non., 7, 16 (Buecheler, Petron., ed. 
min.?, p. 199, n. 365. Wahlen, Conjectanea, p. 16) : Saepe totius 
theatri tibiis, crebro flectendo Commutari mentes, frigi (frigier 
V., erigi B.) animos eorum. Cf. Horace, A. P., 211 sqq. 

348, 2. divine. Plutarch, De mus., 15, 1. As Westphal, Harmonik 
u. Melopóie, pp. 51—57, has shown, the treatise is the first essay 
of a Platonizing musician, who has to a great extent plagiarized 
Aristoxenus. 

348,2 Plutarch. Plutarch, Quaest. conv., ix, 15, 17:  Spxnos 
e. TOY èv euwAnKrixaw kal dvojrwy kparet Ocárpwry, arep rÜparros 

Ùmhkoov €auTy weroinudyyn povoixyy óA-yov T)» masar. 

348, 7. virility. Quintilian, i, ro, 3r. 

348, 11. tickling. Plutarch, De esu carnium, ii, 2, 3. 

348, 37. unnatural. Thibaut, Ueber Reinheit der Tonkunst.3 te 
Ausgabe (1851, Iste, 1825), pp. 1o ff., 77, 92, 112 ff. 

349, 24. ‘chapels’. Read ‘ bands’. 

349, 26. serfs. Prince Nicholas Borisovich Yusupov (ii, p. 137) 
‘ had in his service not only a large orchestra, but also an opera- 
tic company and a corps de ballet consisting entirely of his 
serfs’. Bernhardi, Gesch. Russlands, iii, 677. 

349, 28. inheritance. Vol. ii, p. 112. Cf. Cic., Div. i Caecil., 17, 
55; In Verr., ii, 5, 15, 64. 

349, 33. flutes. Cic., Pro Roscio Amer., 45, 134. 

349, 35. musicians. Id., Pro Milone, 21. 

349, 37. song. Id., Pro Coel., 15; Seneca, Epp., 51; vol.i. p. 338. 

349, 37. Maecenas. Seneca, Quare aliqua incommoda etc., c. 3, 10. 

349, 38. Caligula. Sueton., Calig., c. 37. l 

349, 41. table. Was the custom derived from Greece? Cic. 
Fam., xvi,9 writes in 50 B.C. to Tiro: Symphoniam Lyconis (a 
musical banquet at Patrae) vellem vitasses. Seneca, V. 
beat., c. 11, 4: vide hos eosdem . . . aures vocum sono, spec- 
taculis oculos, saporibus palatum suum delectantes. Horace, 
A. P., 374 (ut gratas inter mensas symphonia discors). C» 
iii, r9, 18. At the banquet of Nasidienus there is no music. 
Lib., ed. R., i, 192: olè vepl ras rpawétas ùuiv dõovres véo: xat 
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ug’ à» Trois douacc vivere . . . eloly 50lovs avrot rod wéuaros. It 
is said of Stilicho by Claudian, Laud. Stilich., ii, 141 : nullo 
citharae convivia cantu Non pueris lasciva sonant. Cf. Muel- 
ler, Gen. aev. Theodos., ii, 7. 

350, 3. Martial. Martial, ix, 77, 3. 

350, 5. Andalusians. Juvenal, 11, 162. 

350, 8. cithara. Gell., xix, 9, 3. 

350, II. lute. Pliny, Epp., i, 15. 

350, r1. Martial. Martial, v, 78. 

350, 23. house. Petron., Sat., 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 4I, 47. 

350, 26. hymns. Dessau, Bal, 1884, pp. 154—156: Ti. Claudio 
Veloci hymnologo primo M. d. I. et Attinis publico etc. CIL, 
vi, 9475 = Orelli, 2617: Ti. Claudio Glypto hymnologo de 
campo Caelimontano. Firmicus, Math., iii, 6: hymnologos 
et qui deorum laudes cum jactantia et ostentatione decan- 
tent. 

350, 28. Isis. Vol. 1, p. 256. 

350, 30. sacred. On music in Roman worship cf. Marquardt, StV, 
iii?, 186 f. It is an error of Ambros (Gesch. der Musik, i, 528) 
to understand by lepà uovew jin Julian, Epp., 56 sacred music 
in the modern sense; the predicate is evidently an honorific 
one applied to the art generally. 

351, 3. ballads. Reumont, Lorenzo de' Medici, i, 597 f. 

351, 10. places. Ovid, Fast., iii, 535; A. a., iii, 317. 

351, 13. Cicero. Cic., Acad. prior., ii, 7, 20. 

351, 15. disapproval. Cic., De orat., iii, 25, 98: quanto molliores 
sunt et delicatiores in cantu flexiones et falsae voculae quam 
certae et severae! quibus tamen non modo austeri, sed si 
saepius fiunt, multitudo ipsa reclamat. | 

351,21. performance. Polyb., xxx, 13. Athen., xiv, 4 (at the 
triumphal games of L. Anicius in 587 = 167 B.C.). 

351, 27. colours. Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 580 f. 

351, 29. hand. Auct. ad Herenn., iv, 47, 60; cf. Cic., De orat., ii, 
80, 325; Tusc., v, 40, 116. 

351, 32. cithara. Psilocitharistae, Sueton., Domit., C. 4. 

351, 32. varieties. Trigonon, cf. vol. ii, p. 345. 

351, 32. flute. Appendix xlii. 

351, 33. organ. Vol. ii, p. 341. Sueton., Nero, c. 41, 54: vove- 
rat... proditurum se... etiam hydraulam et choraulam 
et utricularium. Organ-playing on contorniates: Sabatier, 
Descr. gén. des méd. cont., pl. x, 6-9. In the Nennig mosaic the 
organist is accompanied by a performer on the crooked horn. 
Gevaert, p. 372: grande vogue du jeu de l'orgue (hydraulus) 
sous es E romain témoigne d'une certaine culture de l'har- 
monie. On ne concevrait pas qu'un instrument aussi com- 
ARDE que celui dont Héron d'Alexandrie et Vitruve nous ont 

issé la description efit simplement fait entendre une musique 
homophone, que des instruments moins riches, mais doués de 
la précieuse faculté de l'expression pouvaient rendre avec in- 
finiment plus de charme. 

351, 35. dramatic. Appendix xlii. 

351, 35. lyric. Qo: Appendix xlii, Sueton., Nero, c. 42: jocu- 
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laria in defectionis duces carmina lasciveque modnlata . 
etiam gesticulatus est. 

351, 39. Leucothea. Pseudolucian., Nero, c. 3. In the imperia? 
age there was also at Olympia a contest for singers. Arckhaol. 
Zeitung, 1879, 210, n. 331 : llewato. Zmepxecàr duúpovros eirexa 
puoNrífs, Ol. 253 = 233 A.D. ; tbid., 1884, p. 54, n. 339 (second 
cent.): 'Ieó[65]uos ' DA joror Üuvor deloas Eiópuvuas BovA9gs yes 
’Orupmiddos. 

351, 40. virtuose. Citharoeda: Orelli, 2609. XOPAVLIZ, 2610. 

351, 41. Alexandna. Cf. vol. ii, p. 345. 

352, I. Herculaneum. Ant. d. Ercol., v, 4, p. 201. Roux and 
Barré, Pompeji und Hercul., ii, 13. Helbig, Wandgemülde, p. 
348 fÍ. 

352, 5. plectrum. ‘ This is the usual attitude of the citharoed:. 1 
therefore conjecture that they only played the prelude, inter- 
lude and postlude (the xpoíuara) with the plectrum, but accom- 
panied the singing softly with the left band (intus cano: Ascon. 
ad Verr., ii, 1, 20; Athen., iv, 80; Plato, Lys., 299 B ; Arch. 
Ztg., 1858, p. 190) ’. K. v. Jan. Cf. his article on stnnged 
instruments in Baumeister, ili, 1542 and his Mus. Festspicie 
der Griechen (Verhandiungen der 39. Philologenversammiung), 

. 79. 

exi do instruments. Chovoctthartstae, Sueton., Domit., c. 4. Cf. 
e.g. Phaedr., v, 7, 25. 

352, 14. solos. That the 'cornicines atque tubarum conventus ', 
Juv., x, 210 sqq. are a prelude to the solo of the citharoeds, as 
Grysar assumed (Ueber das canticum w. d. Chor, p. 49), does 
not follow with any certainty from the passage, although quite 
possible. Principium (Sueton., Nero, c. 21) is the prelude of 
the citharoedi itself. Cic., De orat., ii, 80, 325: conexum autem 
ita sit principium consequenti orationi, ut non tamquam cithar- 
oedi prooemium afbctum aliquod . . videatur. 

352, 15. Nero. Cyprian, De spect.: Graeca illa certamina vel in 
cantibus vel in fidibus vel in vocibus vel in viribus. 

352, 18. festival. Vol. ii, p. 11g. 

352, 25. airs. Tac., A., xiv, 20. 

352, 26. Domitian. Vol. ii, p. 120; Appendix xli. Domitian is 
the avdjoews épacr}s in Dio Chr., Or., iii, 57 M. 

353, 9. discontinued. Appendix xlii. 

353, 15. technique. Lebas-Waddington 81 = CIG, 3053. The in- 
scription seems to belong to the middle of the second century 
B.C. 

353, 21. time. Cf. e.g. the inscription of the somrhs xal xi&gpurrt 
M. Sempronius Nicocrates, vol. i, p. 319. A certain P. Aelius 
Pompeianus, wouris wAewrovelkns, pedowows kal paywdds eov 
'AópavoU (Nysa), Bull. d. corr. Hellén., ix, 1885, p. 124. 

353, 22. Tigellius. Acro, Hor. Sat., i, 2, 3; dicebatur in poematis 
suis placere voce non carminum probitate. Cantor optimus 
et modulator: Hor., Sat., i, 3, 129. 

353, 23. Menecrates. Petron., Sai., c. 73: Menecratis cantica. 

353, 23. Mesomedes. Euseb., Chron., ad an. 146 A.D.: Mecousóns 
à Kohs kidapuowur vóuwv povoixds moanrThs yrupliera:, Cf. Suidas, 
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s.v. Mecounéns with Bernhardy's note and Jacobs, Anthol., iii, 
p. 6. Bellermann, Die Hymnen des Dionysius und Mesomedes, 
Berlin, 1840. 

353,27. Helios. Ambros, i, 450. 

353, 33. Musaeus. Inscription of a citharoedus M. Ulpius Helio- 
dorus of Argos who had gained as many victories Seas ovdeis xpd 
aŭro xiÜapqógr trò puvarxdy M. Od\riov Ocóbwpor rà» cov dóeXoór, 
edited by Lüders (who wrongly takes gwvacxés to mean a 
singer) Bal, 1873, p. 142. Inscription of one Valerius Eclectus 
of Sinope, victor as «hpv in many agones urd M. dwrackdy 
Avph\cov Movsaioy reyunOévra urd "Hielwy xal Aedpuw avdpiaor uóvov 
kal vpuro» ruv irl pwvackig. CIA, iii, 129. 

353, 38. prominent. Quintilian, xi, 3, 19 sqq. (praeparare ab imis 
sonis vocem ad summos). 

354, 6. so forth. Quintilian, loc. cit.; Sueton. Nero, c. 20, 25; 
Galen, De locis affectis, vi, 6, ed. K., viii, 451: 800 8 ei00s e£ 
dpxiis 1) a0Xoüvres 7) pwvacxoivres Áme«ot Toy. agppoticlwy OuréAecar 
«.T.À. Choricius, II. r. év Acovicou r. Blov cikoviórrwr, C. 15, 9. 
Rev. de philol., i, p. 240 (cf. vol. ii, 93). Infibulatio (Cels., vii, 
25, 3) e.g. Martial, xi, 75, 3; xiv, 215; Juvenal, vi, 379 sqq. 
Silver fibulae, Pliny, N. h., xxxiii, I5I. 

354, 11. blood-vessel. Galen, ib., iv, 13, ed. K., viii, 287: ral 
riow Érépois aywritouevos kxiQapoblay fjv tpayydlay 3) ó£eis. Kal peyddry 
pwvh 9d ppntev ayyeta. 

354, 19. distinctions. Vol. i, p. 319. Statues of citharoedi : Kóh- 
ler, Verm. Schr., vi, 209; Dio, lxiii, 8 

354, 21. performances. Prizes for citharoedi of 500, 1500, 3250 
denarii at Aphrodisias, CIG, 2758. 

354, 28. crowns. Sueton., Vespas., c. 19. 

354, 29. fees. Juv., 7, 175 S44. A foundation in Teos provided 
the following annual ries: for three ypauparodiddoxaror 
(for boys and girls) 600, 550 and 500 drachmae ; two wa:dorpifar 
100 drachmae each; one xiðaporýs or yáXrgs 700 drachmae; 
one rotevew kal dkovritew diddoxwy 250 drachmae; one óxAouáxos 
300 drachmae. G. Hirschfeld, Inschrift aus Teos, in Hermes, 
1875, pp. 501-503. — 

354, 34. citharoedus. Martial, iii, 4. 

354, 40. choraules. Id., v, $6. 

355, 8. favours. Vol. i, p. 246 f. 

355, I2. Anaxenor. Strabo, xiv, 41, p. 648 C, 

355, 16. Augustus. Vol. i, p. 83. 

355, 22. pain. Vol. hp 60. 

355, 23. Menecrates. Sueton., Nevo, c. 30. 

355, 27. reduce. Bahr, SIRE, iv, 1874; Suid., s. v. ; Vit. Anton. 


a6. Fe 

356, 15. Sides Phaedr., v, 7. On divina domus cf. note on vol. 
i, p. 54, I3. In the inscription from Amaria of the time of 
Augustus or Tiberius (Jahn, Spec. epigr., p. 138): L. Mini 
tibicinis | Cassia uxor | L. Cassi principis tibicinis | cappae 
(?) Bücheler, probably rightly, regards thelatter (father of Cas- 
sia who married L. Minius) as the princeps of Phaedrus. Rhein. 
Mus., xxxvii, 332, 
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356, 19. Tigellius. Cic., Ad Fam., vii, 24 ; cf. Ad Agic., xiii, 49-31. 
356, 36. day. Horace, Sat., i, 3, 1-19; 2, I-4. 

357, 4. made. Sueton., Nero, c. 23. Cf. Dio, lxiii, 9. 

357, 8. dress. Tac., A., xvi, 4; Sueton., ib., c. 24. 

357, 9. hearing. Dio, lxi, 20. 

357, 13. hearers. Tac., ib. 

357, 20. Pompey. Martial, xiv, 166 (cithara) :— 


De Pompeiano saepe est ejecta theatro, 
quae duxit silvas detinuitque feras. 


357, 21. entering. Epictet., Diss., ii, 16, 9. Cf. also Cic., De orat., 
iii, 50, 196; Orat., 51, 173; Parad., 3, 26. 

357, 24. profession. Martial, iv, 5, 8. 

357, 37. Scipio. Macrob., Sat., ii, ro. 

358, 2. boy. Cic., De orat., iii, 23, 86 speaks of the difference be- 
tween dilettanti and artists: Valerius cottidie cantabat. erat 
enim scenicus, quid faceret aliud ? 87: At Numerius Furius, 
familiaris noster, quum est commodum, cantat. Est enim pater 
familias, est eques Romanus, puer didicit quod discendum fuit. 

358, 5. offence. Macrob., loc. cit. 

358, 6. Nepos. Cornel. Nepos, Praef. Epam., 1. 

358, 9. Catiline's. Cic., Catil., ii, 10, 23. 

358, 18. subjects. Seneca, Epp., 88, 9; Quintilian, i, 10, 22. 

358, 24. schools. Colum., R. r., i, praef., 5; Lucian, Amores, 44. 

358, 21. Augustine. Teuffel, RLG*, 440, 7. 

358, 30. cithara. Sueton., Tit., c. 3. 

358, 30. Britannicus. Id., Nero, c. 33. 

358, 41. year. Tac., A., xiii, 15. 

358, 41. Suetonius. Sueton., Nero, C. 20. 

359, 3. Apollo. Seneca, Apocol., c. 4. 

359, 4. Andron. H. A., Vit. M. Antonini, c. 2. 

359, 6. Commodus. Vit. Commodi, c. 1. 

359, 14. chairs. Horace, Sat., i, 10, 9o. 

359, 16. instruments. Vol. i, p. 231. 

359, 18. women. Ovid, Trist.,1i, 23: Ipse quoque Ausonias Caesar 
matresque nurusque Carmina turrigerae dicere jussit Opi. I 
am not aware that anything is known about this festival. 

359, 19. Diana. Catull., c. 33. 4 

359, 20. games. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 393, 8. In Stat., Silv., i, 
4, 96. Apollo says: neque enim frustra mihi nuper (88 A.D.) 
honora Carmina patricio pueri sonuistis in ostro. 

359, 24. Augustus. Sueton., August., c. 100. 

359, 29. melodies. Herodian, iv, 2, 5. 

359, 30. Caligula. Dio, lix, 7. 

359, 35. Paetus. Tac.,A., xvi, 21; Dio, lxii, 26. The expressions 
of the two writers: habitu tragico cecinerat and rpayóía» 
Umoxpduevos exactly correspond. Cf. vol. ii, 98 f. 

359, 41. Sempronia. Sallust, B. C., c. 25. 

360, 7. Pliny's. Cf. vol. i, p. 63. 

360, 18. modulation. Lucian, Imagg., 13 sqq. 

360, 27. youth. Seneca, Conirov., 1, prooem. 

360, 35. tune. Seneca, De brev. vitae, c. 12, 4. 
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360, 38. else. Manil, v, 329 sqq. 

361, I. ladies. Ovid, A. a., i, 595. 

361,2. circles. Horace, Sat., i, 9, 25. 

361, 3. society. Manil, iv, $25 sqq. ; v, 329. 

36r, 9. Menecrates. Petron., Sat., cc. 64 and 73. 

361, 12. nicely. Martial, ii, 7. 

361,20. foe. Cic., In Pisonem, 166-177. 

361,22. Hadrian. Vit. Hadriani, c. 14. 

361, 23. Fronto. Fronto, Fer. Als., 3, ed. Naber, p. 226. 

36r, 31. Pius. Dio, lxxvii, 13. 

361,33. organ. Vit. Elagab., c. 32. 

36r, 36. emperor. Vit. Alex. Severi, c. 27. 

362, 6. difficulties. Sueton., Nero, cc. 4I, 54. 

362, 12. war. Dio, lvii, 18. 

362, 40. endure it. Sueton., Nero, cc. 49, 4I, 40. 

363, 4. diet. Ibid., c. 20; Dio, lxi, 20. 

363, 6. Tiber. Tac., A., xiv, 14 sq.; Dio, lxi, 20; Pliny, N. h., 
xxxvii, 19. 

363, 7. Naples. Tac., A., xv, 33. 

363, 9. Pompey. Ibid., xvi, 4. 

363, 11. 67. Haakh, SIRE, v, 583 f. 

363, I4. mask. Vol. ii, p. 99. 

363, 15. composer. This cannot be concluded with certainty from 
Philostrat., V. Apoll. Tyan., iv, 39, p. 82, ed. K. 

363, 28. Maternus. Firmic. Matern., iii, 7,10; I4, I; I4, IO; v, 
IS Sq.; vi, 8. 

363, 37. tombs. Ammian. Marcell., xiv, 6, 8 (where however paucae 
can hardly be right, unless there is a lacuna. 

364, 2. oblige him. P. E. Mueller, De gen. aev. Theodos., ii, 123. 

364, 18. church. Forkel, Allg. Gesch. der Musik, ii, 151; Jerome 
on Ef. ad Ephes., c. v. 

364, 21. Pelusium. Forkel, ii, 140; Isidor. Pelusiota, Epp., i, go. 

364, 28. Paul. Forkel, loc. cif. 

364, 37. Athanasius. Id., ii, 133 f. ; Augustine, Conf., ix, 6. 

365, 15. at once. Ambrose, Opp., i, p. 740 (Praef. ad Psalm. i) ; 
Forkel, ii, 131. 

365, 40. period. Westphal, Harmonik und Melopóie der Griechen, 
P. 24, cf. 157. 
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I. BELLES LETTRES. 


I, 26. phraseology. Tac., Dial., c. 30 sq. 

I, 28. Tacitus. Id. ib., c. 37. 

2, 12. many. Diodor., i, 2. 

2, 13. Seneca. Seneca, Contr., ii, praef., p. 151, 27, ed. Kiesel. 

2, 31. youth. Martial, ii, 90, 2; Marquardt, StV, ii*, 106 f. 

2, 37. Latin. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, p. 302, 3. 

2, 40. child. Horace, Epp., ii, I, 126. 

3, 2. generation. Cf. my Programm, De historiarum enarratione in 
ludis grammaticis, Ind. lect. aestiv. Regim. 1874. Also Mar- 
quardt now agrees with me; Prl., i*, 106, 7. 

3, 7. days. Cf. vol. ii, p. 337. 

3, 14. poets. Horace, Epp., ii, I, 128-131. 

3, 16. use. Jerome, Ef. ad Lact., 107, quotes a verse of Syrus with 
the remark: legi quondam in scholis puer. Phaedr., iii, epil. 
33: Ego quondam legi quam puer sententiam : Palam mutire 
plebejo piaculum est (Enn., Trag., 376 Vahlen), obviously also 
in a collection of maxims. 

3, 19. Homer. Pliny, Epp., ii, 14, 2. So also in Augustine, Conf., 
i, I4; Paulinus Pellens., Euchar., 72. 

3, 19. Quintilian. Pliny, żb.; Quintilian, i, 8, 5. 

3, 26. Ovid's. Ovid, Trist., ii, 369. Vol.i, p. 230 f. Menander 
and Homer were also the principal authors used in the Greek 
schools; see Stat., Silv., ii, I, 114. On the overrating of 
Menander by Greek stylists see Phrynichus, Epit., p. 418, ed. 
Lobeck. 

3, 27. Greek. Auson., Protrept. ad nepot., Id., 4, 46: Conditor 
Iliados et amabilis ursa Menandri Evolvenda tibi. Vita S. 
Fulgentii episcop. Ruspens. (468-533): quem . . . mater... 
Graecis litteris imbuendum primitus tradidit, et quamdiu (ut 
quando?) totum simul Homerum memoriter reddidisset, 
Menandri quoque multa percurreret: nihil de Latinis permisit 
litteris edocere. Migne, Patrol. lat., lxv, col. 117. 

3, 33. read. Stat., Silv., v, 146-175. 

3, 34. Countries. On the interpretation of the Greek poets in the 
Greek countries cf. Lehrs, Qu. epp., p. 14; Aristid., i, p. 142 
D, where Homer, Archilochus, Hesiod, Simonides, Stesichorus, 
Pindar, Sappho, Alcaeus and others are mentioned as poets 
who were interpreted in the school by Alexander of Cotyaeum. 
Cf. also Galen, ed. K., xvi, 566: xal yàp phropos fi«ove& ueAer- 
«ros év wapakow] kal Ypanuario0 BiBXlow avaywucKew — olósérov 
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BaxxvMbetor 4 Lawdixdy. Aristides dreamed that he heard the 
panes in the schools of Alexandria read his own hexameters ; 
a B as if it really could have happened (t. ii, p. 310, 12, 
3, 40. Sabinus. Cf. vol. ii, p. 220. 

4, 22. Martial. Sueton., Ili. gr., 16. 

4, 27. schools. Horace, S., i, ro, 80—84. 

4, 32. orator. Tac., Dial., c. 26. Cf. Genthe, De vita Lucani, p. 
82. 

4, 33. Suetonius. Sueton., Vit. Lucani, f., poemata ejus etiam 
praelegi memini. 

4, 35. Martial. Martial, xiv, 194. Hence also the use made of 
Lucan by Florus (Teuffel, RLG*, 348, 2 and 4) and in metrical 
inscriptions. Pharsal., vii, 1-3, on a tablet found near Trèves, 
perhaps as Bücheler supposes, a specimen of calligraphy or the 
signboard of a quadratarius ; considering the good writing it 
is not likely to be of late date. (Isuppose/ux for lex to be a mis- 
take.  Bücheler, Trierer Inschriften, in Bonney Jahrbb., lvii, 
1876, p. 175 fi. 

5, I. probable. Pers., S., i, 29 c. schol. 

5, 3. Italy. Stat., Theb., xii, 810 sqq. 

5, 5. indecencies. Martial, i, 35 :— 


Versus scribere me parum severos, 
nec quos praclegat in schola magister, 
Corneli quereris etc. 


5, 10. men. Martial, viii, 3, 15. 

5, 17. prose. Bernhardy, RLG4, n. 213. 

5, 23. outdid. Quintilian, x, I, 125-131. 

5, 35. Schools. Cf. also Martial, xi, 9o (composed 96 at latest). 

6, 19. others. Quintilian, i, 8, 8. Bernhardy, RLG‘, n. 212. 

6, 22. Virgil. Vit. Hadriani, c. 16. 

6, 34. Horace. Fronto, Ad M. Caesarem et invicem, i, 8, ed. Naber, 
p.23. He has however echoes of Virgil and Horace. Hertz, 
Renaissance und Rococo, 47, 76. Id., Anali. ad carm. Horat., 
hist. iii (Ind 1. Vratisl. aest. 1879), pp. 4-6. 

7,1. sewers. Fronto, Ad M. Antoninum de orationibus, ed. N., p. 
I55 sq. (according to Naber 162 A.D.). 

7,9. Cicero. Gell., xii, 2. 

7, 15. wind. Id., ii, 22. 

7, 30. audience. Juv., 7, 82-80. 

7, 32. schools. Sueton., Vit. Lucani, f.: poemata ejus praelegi 
memini. But perhaps his banishment from all theschools was 
not carried out everywhere and did not last long (cf. above n. 
on p. 4, 35). Certainly he was again a school author in the 
fourth century. Jerome, In Rufin., lib. ii, opp. ii, p. 639, ed. 
Vallars: puto quod puer legeris atque Lucanum. 

7, 35. Virgil. H. A., V. Ael. Veri, c. 5. 

7, 36. antiquity. Cf. my edit., i, p. 67 f. 

7, 38. Ennius. The sentence from Ennius read by Phaedrus in the 
school (see n. on p. 3, 16) certainly stood in a collection of sen- 
tences. 
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8, r. Puteoli. Gell, xviii, 5. 
8, 3. Ennius. Jd., xix, 10, 13: Tum Fronto ad grammaticum 
. audistine . . . Ennium tuum dixisse. Id., xx, 10, 2: 
Tum ille (grammaticus) . . . sic quid ex Vergilio Plauto 
Ennio quaerere habes, quaeras licet. 

8, 9. Ennius. Fronto, De fer. Ais., ed. N., p. 224. d 

8, 15. day. Cf. Appendix Ix. 

8, 16. Ennius. Gell., xix, 8, 3. 

8, note. Ritschl. Neue Plautin. Excurse, p. 124 n. 

8, 27. everywhere. Gell, xviii, 5, 7: quumque aliquot eorum 
qui aderant, ‘ quadrupes equus ' apud suum quisque grammati- 
cum legisse se dicerent. 

9, I6. Petronius. Petron., Sat., c. 118. 

9, 29. comedy. Sueton., De gramm., 11 and 2r. 

9, 36. Thebaid. Stat., Silv., v, 3, 133-145, 195-208, 233—238. 

9, 4I. Catullus. Catull., 68, 15 sqq. (on l. 18 see Crusius, Rhein. 
Mus., N. F., xliv, 1889, p. 449 f.). 

IO, 6. sprout. Ovid, Trist., iv, 10, 19-28, 57 sq. 

IO, 7. virilis. Propert., v, I, 133. 

10, 8. Culex. Vergil, ed. Ribbeck (ed. minor), Proll., p. xii. 

IO, 8. Lucan. Genthe, De vit. Lucani, pp. 14, 37, 47, 50 Sqq., 71 


sqq. 

IO, 16. Cornutus. Vita Persii. 

IO, I7. Nero. Tac., A., xiii, 3. 

IO, I8. Verus. Vit. L. Veri, c. 2. 

IO, 23. Constantine. Gordiani duo, c. 3. 

IO, 25. shops. Martial, i, 113. 

10, 26. Serranus. Quintilian, x, I1, 89. 

IO, 30. example. Stat., S., v, 3, 135-1538, cf. 121-123. 

IO, 33. hexameters. Bdl, 1871, pp. 98-115; Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 
n. 618. Appendix xlii. 

IO, 35. judges. Appendix xlii. If the passage in Auson., Pro- 
fessores, v, 4: Tu paene ab ipsis orsus incunabulis Dei poeta 
nobilis Sertum coronae praeferens Olympiae Puer celebrasti 
Jovem—really, as seems to be the case, refers to the agon 
Capitolinus,it affords the fourth example of a boy taking part 
in it, and one might believe that the participation of such 
youthful poets was not merely exceptional, but that there was 
a special poetical competition for boys. 

10, 38. Tarsus. Welcker, KI. Schr., ii, p. xc ff. (Cic., Pro Arch., 8, 
I8; De orat., iii, 50,194; Strabo, p. 674); Rohde, Der Griech- 
ische Roman, 308, 4. 

rr, 8. Laberius. Macrob., Sat., ii, 7, 7. Wolfflin, Der Mimograph 
Publilius Syrus, in Philologus, xxiii, 443 f.; Teuffel, RLG4, 
212, 3. 

II, 8. Quintilian. Quintilian, x, 7, I9. 

II, IO. Orpheus. Teuffel, RLG*, 303, 4. 

II, 15. subjects. Martial, xi, 42. Cf. introd. to my edition, p. 20. 

II, 17. improvisations. Stat., Silv., Praef. i. Cf. Kerckhoff, Duae 
quaest. Statianae, pp. 31-61 (De Statii facultate extemporali). 

II, I8. improvisations. Apoll. Sidon., Epp., i, II; v, I7; ix, I4. 

ir, 20. metres. Id., Epp., ix, 13. 

R.L.M. TT 
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11, 29. lads. Quintilian, ii, 5 (18-21). 

II, 33. Horace. Fronto, ed. Naber, pp. 17 and 34. 

II, 35. Gracchus. Fronto, Ad. Marc. Caes., ii, 13; ii, 18 etc. 
(according to Naber, 141 and 143 A.D.). 

II, 36. heart. Jd. ib., iv, 3, ed. N., p. 63. 

1I, 36. Gellius. Gell, x, 3, 2 

I2, 6. aroused. For the following see Quintilian, ii, 4; Sueton., 
De rhet., C. I. 

I2, 34. elegies. Propert., iii, 12, ed. Keil. 

I3, 13. ecstasy. Pers., Sat., 3, 44 sq. 

14, 2. ownership. Sueton., De rhet., c. 1. 

14, IO. possible. Quintilian, ii, Io; v, 12. 

14, 17. nonsensical. Bernhardy, RLG‘, nn. 60, 214, 215. 

14, 20. parents. Petron., Sat., c. 3. 

I5, 4. tyrannicide. W. A. Schmidt, Gesch. der Denk- u. Glaubens- 
freiheit im 1. Jahrhundert, p. 424 ff. 

15,6. fathers. Petron., Sat., c. 1. 

15, 8. death. Juv., 7, 150 sq. 

I5, IO. Maternus. Dio, lix, 20; lxvii, 12. 

IS, I8. chains. Petron., Sat., c. 1. 

I5, I9. story. Seneca, Controv., i, 6. 

16, 7. done. Id. ib., iii, 9; x, 3; Calpurn., Declam., 10; Quin- 
tilian, Decl., 330. 

I6, I1. bees. Quintilian, Decl., 13. 

16,12. lovers. Id. ib., 257. 

16, 13. brothel. Seneca, Controv., i, 2. 

16,17. father. Quintilian, Decl., 302; cf. 10 and Calpurn., Ded., 


16, 21. ‘maidens. Pw Sat., c. 1; Quintilian, ib., 326, 384. 

16, 22. victims. Id. I2. 

16, 24. cure. Juv., 2. "ios sqq. Seneca, Controv., vii, 4. 

16, 24. insanity. Quintilian, 1b., s cae trium filiorum pater). 

16,25. adultery. Calpurn., Decl., 

I6, 31. receive. Seneca, Controv., iy 4. 

16, 32. tragedy. Quintilian, Inst., ii, 10, 15; Juv., J. J. Some 
themes apparently had ‘a real ‘background in the criminal 
records’ (Moravsky, Wiener Studien, iv, 166) but probably 
not many. 

16, 41. Romanorum. Cf. Appendix lv. 

17, I2. ill-treatment. Quintilian, Decl., 10. Mathematicus, 4. 
Odis potio, 14, 15. 

I7, 16. suicide. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., ii, ed. K., p. 270. 

17, 23. figures. Jd. ib., ii, 4, ed. K., p. 246. Lucian, De saltat., 
65. Cf. W. A. Schmidt, oe der Denkfrethest, p. 425. 

I8, 5. Isaeus. Pliny, Epp., 2. 

18, 12. rhetoricians. Gell., xiv. x I. 

18, 17. situations. Ennodius, Dictiones, xxiv (Ethica, 1) : dictio ex- 
tempore, quam ipse Deuterius injunxit (Speech of Diomede, 
who on returning finds his wife wedded to another man). The 
poem by Q. Sulpicius Maximus is of the same kind. 

18, 19. verse. Examples (specially from the poem of Drsconeny 
in Teutfel, RLG'*, 45, 9. 
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18, 21. schools. Tertullian, Adv. Valentin, 8 (a rhetor Latinus at 
Carthage treats virum fortem). H. A., Gordiani, c. 3; XXX 
tyranni, C. 4. Bernhardy, RLG‘, 568; Aur. Vict., 47, 4; Lac- 
tant., Inst., i, 1; Auson., Proff., 1, 15; Apoll. Sidon., Ep., 8, 
II. Ennodius, Controversiae, 10, Ethicae, 5. The list of sub- 
jects treated by Libanius (specially for beginners) ed. Reiske, 
iv, pp. 1141-1145. M. Schmidt, Georgii Cyprii declamationes 
e cod. Leidens. editae, Pars ii, Ind. lect. hib. 1875 Jenens. 
(theme of the tyrant). R. Förster, Achilleus u. Polyxena, two 
inedited declamations of Choricius. Hermes, xvii, pp. 193—238 
(where on p. 206 are mentioned the as unknown speeches . 
of Choricius, Avóol, MiArcddys, Zrapriárm:). 

18, 23. pupils. Augustine, Conf., i, 17: verba Junonis irascentis 
et dolentis, quod non posset ' Italia Teucrorum avertere regem '. 
Ennod., Controvers., 7 (dict. 20) in eum qui in lupanar statuam 
Minervae locavit. Ib., 3 (dict. 16) in eum qui praemii nomine 
Vestalis virginis nuptias postulavit. 

18, 25. instruction. Cf. also Ebert, Gesch. d. christlichen latein. 
Litt., i, 419. 

I9, 39. influences. Echoes of the rhetorical school in Velleius, L. 
Seneca, Tacitus: Moravsky, loc. cit. (see n. on p. 16, l. 


32). 

I9, 3. justified. Quintilian, x, I, 9o. 

I9, 16. Virgil. Seneca, Controv., i, 3, ed. Bursian, pp. 19-21. 

10, 20. prose. Id. ib., ii, 1o, ed. B., p. 136. 

19, 29. bricks. Tac., Dial., c. 20. 

I9, 33. aphorisms. Petron., Sat., c. 118. 

I9, 35. word. Tac., Dial., c. 10: ego vero omnem eloquentiam 
omnesque ejus partes sacras et venerabiles puto; nec solum 
cothurnum vestrum aut heroici carminis sonum, sed lyricorum 
quoque jucunditatem et elegorum lascivias et iamborum amari- 
tudinem et epigrammatum lusus et quamcumque aliam speciem 
eloquentia habeat, anteponendam ceterisaliarum artium studiis 
credo. 

20, 3. influences. H. Kretschmann, De latinitate L. Apuleji Madau- 
rensis (Regim. 1865), p. 17 sqq. 

20, 16. classes. Sueton., August., c. 88. 

20, 20. Hadrian. Hadrian., c. 3. 

20, 27. Greek. Dio, lxxi, 5; Exc. Vat., 106. On Bassaeus Rufus 
cf. Appendix viii. 

20, 34. classes. Cf. vol. iii, p. 26. 

20, 37. form. Gell., xiv, 5: the quarrel of two grammarians non 
parvi in urbe Roma nominis, on the question whether the 
vocative of egregius is egregie or egregi. 

20, 38. meaning. Jd., xvi, 5. Pler que sunt vocabula, quibus 
volgo utimur, neque tamen liquido scimus, quid ea proprie ac 
vere significent, sed incompertam et volgariam traditionem 
rei non exploratae secuti videmur magis dicere quod volumus, 
quam dicimus (on the meaning of vestibulum). 

20, 41. advocates. Id.,i,22: Superesse (for advocatum esse) dicitur 
non in compitis tantum nec in plebe volgaria, sed in foro, in 
comitio, apud tribunalia. Cf. on deprecari, vii, 16, 
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21, 3. inscriptions. Mommsen, CIL, iii, p. 919. Cf. Hermes, xiv, 

71. 

22, 35. proud. Verg., A., vi, 848-854. 

22, 39. strove. Lehrs, Popul. Aufs.*, p. 367. 

23, 3. world. Eyssenhardt, Rómisch und Romanisch, p. 112 f. 

23, 8. Horace. Horace, C., ii, 2. 

23, 12. West. Ovid., Tr., iv, 9, 19-24. 

23, I4. Ovid. Jd. ib., iv, 10, 128. 

23, 16. Borysthenes. Prop., ii, 7, 19. 

23, 30. Hungary. Vellei., ii, rrr. 

23, 39. home.  Bernhardy, RLG‘, n. 498. 

24, 3. handling. Up Epp., i, 20, 11-13. 

24,4. sea. Id., A. P., 345. 

24, 25. household. Ribbeck's Vergil, ed. minor, p. xxiii; cf. vol. 
ii, 3 f. 

24, 28. Crowd. Id. ib., p. xxiii. 

25, 3. mottoes. Vol. i, p. 153. 

25, 8. atrociously. Petron., Sat., 39 and 68; cf. also Teufiel, 
RLG*, 231, 2. 

25, I1. destiny. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 102 f. 

25, I2. Renascence. Burckhardt, Cultur d. Renaissance, p. 528. 

25, I2. birthday. Martial, xii, 67; Pliny, Epp., iii, 7. 

25,15. Virgil. Marquardt, of. cit., tor, 1. On the partiality of 
the Christians for him cf. G. Boissier, Relig. rom., 1, 351 f. 
25,22. promenade. Zangemeister, Inscr. Pompej. parietarsae, 
CIG, iv, Ind. 259-261. Besides Virgil: Propertius, Ovid, 
Lucretius (i, 1); an echo of Tibullus, ii, 6, 20; 1837 (cf. Lucian 
Mueller, Tibull., p. 63 sq.) ; from an unknown epic poet pro- 
bably 1069a (barbarus aere cavo tubicen) ; elegiac 1118, 1928. 
Ephem. epigr., i, p. 53, n. 166. The beginning of the Aeneid, 
also CIL, ii, 4967, 31 (Italicae tegulae stilo inscr. Litterae sac- 
culi primi, ni fallor, Huebner). Inscription on a tile 66 A.D..at 
Julia Concordia with reminiscences of Virgil and Ovid (Mercer: 
dei Lincei, vi, p. 245. Jordan, Programm Acad. Regim., 1331, 
ii, p. 4), two lines of Virgil on a brick from Unter-Eschinz 
(Tasgetium) deciphered by Zangemeister. F. Keller, Anzeiger 

f. schweizer. Alterthumsk., 1877 (not accessible to me). 

25, 30. old. J. Grimm, Ki. Schr. (Speech in Schiller's honour) i. 
391. Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte, i, 199. 

25, 33. popular. Hübner, Sixtus V, p. 96. 

25, 34. Ariosto. Journal du voyage de M. de Montaigne en Italie 
(1580/81), III, 37. 

25, 39. school. Vol. ii, p. 339. 

26, 14. nightingale. Philostrat., Vilt. soph., ii, 10, p. 256) Rohde, 
Der Griechische Roman, 313, 1. 

26, 26. Goethe. Goethe (on dilettantism), Werke, 31, 425. 

27,7. Helicon. Petron., Sat., c. 118. 

28, 24. Atreus. Tac., Dial., c. 2: nam postero die quam Curiatius 
Maternus Catonem recitaverat, cum offendisse potentium 
animos diceretur, tamquam in eo tragoediae argumento su 
oblitus tantum Catonem cogitasset etc. Bernhardy, RLG*, n. 
20I, 
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28, 31. oratory. Tac., Dial.,c. 10: illud . . . quod plerisque patro- 
cinatur, tamquam minus obnoxium sit offendere poetarum 
quam oratorum studium. 

28, 38. poetry. Horace, Epp., ii, I, 107—117. 

29,15. unpleasantness. Mém. de Mme. de Rémusat, ii, 131, 163, 
406-409. Fournier, Napoleon I, vol. ii (1888), pp. 159 and 161 
Reumont, Grafin von Albany, ii, 14. 

29, 28. ladies. Vol. i, p. 251. 

29, 36. good-will. For the following cf. Bernhardy‘, nn. 178—182. 

30, 26. throne. Sueton., Tiber., c. x 

30, 27. frivolous. Pliny, Epp., v. 3, 5. 

30, 32. comedies. Bernhardy, n. te ‘and for the following n. 197 ff. 

31, 33. property. Pers., Sat., i, 51 sq. 

31, 35. Verus. H. A., Vit. Veri, c. 2. 

32, I. Nero's. Jahn, Proli. ad Pers., p. lxxv sqq. 

32, 3. hair. The expression may have been suggested by the pro- 
ducts of the expedition to the amber coast (vol. i, p. 309). 

32, II. poems. Martial, viii, 70, 8: carmina docti Neronis. 

32, 15. festival. Vol. ii, pp. 119, 352. 

32, 19. talent. Tac., A., xiv, 21. 

32, 28. public. Genthe, De vita Lucani, pp. 23, 73. 

32, 32. poet. Tac., A., xvi, 28 sq.: Montanum . . . quia protu- 
lerit ingenium extorrem agi; cf. Nipperdey's note. 

32, 41. art. Jd. ib., xiv, 52. 

33, 32. Flaccus. Valer. Flacc., Argon., i,, 12. Imhof, Domitian, 
I33, 5. 

33,25. war. Martial, v, 5:— 


Ad Capitolini caelestia carmina belli 
grande cothurnati pone Maronis opus. 


On the meaning of caelestis cf. Fincke, De appellationibus 
Caesarum honorificis (Regim. 1867), p. 42; but apparently 
there this passage, which hitherto has never really been under- 
stood, has been overlooked; cf. note in my edition. 

33, 29. nine. Martial, v, 16, 18. 

33, 32. trifles. Pliny, Epp., v, 3, 5. 

33, 35. show. For ‘show that . . . liked’ read ‘show that Nerva 
still, towards the end of Domitian’s reign, liked ’. 

34, I. poems. Martial, viii, 70; ix, 26. 

34, 2. preserved. Apulei., Apol., c. 11, p. 410, ed. Oudendorp. 
Teuffel, RLGt, 346, 5. The poem on the horse Borysthenes, 
CIL, xii, 1122. 

34, 4. poetry. Bernhardy, RLGS*, n. 220. 

34, 12. Aelius. H. A., Vit. Ael. Veri, c. 5. 

34, 18. flames. Fronto, Ad M. Caes., ii, 10, p. 34, ed. Naber. 

34, 25. Numerian. Bernhardy, n. 233. H. A., Maxim. et Balbin., 

. Cf. also Macrin., c. 14. 

35, 9. Gibbon. Gibbon, History of the Decline, ch. ii, end. 

35, I4. dearth. See e.g. Vit. Alex. Severi, C. 34. 

36, 7. Cicero. Cic., De Orat., i, 5 (quae pueris aut adolescentibus 
nobis ex commentariolis nostris inchoata ac rudia exciderunt), 
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andi,94 in Hanny, Schriftsteller und Buchhandler in Rom, p. 


25. 

36, 8. Atticus. Id., pp. 30-33 on the 'Arruiarà avriypaga (of 
Demosthenes, Aeschines and Plato). 

36, 10. rivals. Id., p. 25; Cic., Ad Attic., xiii, 22, 3: Ligarianam 
praeclare vendidisti. Posthac quidquid scripsero, tibi prae- 
conium deferam. 

. 36,24. book. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. 356, 1. As the result 
of an experiment I estimate 450 hexameters in 2 hours. 

36, 38. Pucelle. Taine, Origines de la France contemporaine, i, 319. 

36, 39. Ferdinand. Baumgarten, Gesch. Spaniens, ui, 52. 

37, 2. Seven. Braun-Wiesbaden, Die Gebrüder Grimm, in Augs- 
burg. Allg. Ztg., 1881, 5. February, suppl. 

37, 2. Kossuth. Helfert, Gesch. Österreichs vom  Ausgange des 
Wiener Octoberaufstandes, vol. iv. 

37, I2. reached. Cic., Pro Sulla, 15, 42 sq. 

37,13. Varro. Pliny, N. h., xxxv, II. 

37, 25. desert. Sulpic. Sever., Dial., 1, 23. 

37, 37. 31d. Martial, 1, 118, 67; xiii, 3. Géraud, p. 180: Ces 
prix paraissaient inférieurs à ceux qui ont cours aujourd'hui 
(1840). The estimates in Schmidt's Gesch. der Denkfretheit, 
p. 136 f. are too low. 

38,2. 6d. Statius, S.,iv, 9, 7: Noster purpureus novusque charta 
Et binis decoratus umbilicis Praeter me mihi constitit decussi 
(edd. decussis). Hultsch, Metrol.? 317. 

38, 6. fish. Géraud, p. 144 s. 

38, 15. existence. Vol. i, p. 14. 

38, 23. Varro's. Pliny, N. h., vii, 115. 

38, 25. general. Marquardt, Pri., ii*, 615. Horace, S., i, 4, 21: 
beatus Fannius ultro Delatis capsis et imagine. C., i, I, 29: 
doctarum hederae praemia frontium. — Juv.,7., 129: ut dignus 
venias hederis et imagine macra. Pers., Prol., 5, with Jahn's 
note. Vilic(us) hermar(um) bybliothec(ae) Grae(cae) : Henzer, 
6282. 

38, 27. library. Apoll. Sidon., Epist., ix, 16. 

39, 10. reading. Rohde, Griech. Roman, p. 304 f. 

39, 10. Pollio. Gierig, Plin. Epp. (1802), ii, p. 538. Exc. i. 
Géraud, pp. 186-194. Lehrs, Populäre Aufsätze. M. Hertz, 
Schriftsteller und Publicum. 

39, 29. Celer. Martial, i, 63. 

40, 28. poets. Horace, A. P., 472-476; Seneca, Epp., 95, 2. 
Petron., Sat., 90, gt, 115; Martial, iii, 44 sqq.; ix, 83; Juv., 
3, 19; I, I sqq. 

41, 3. actor. Quintilian, xi, 3, 14; cf. i, Io and rr. 

41, II. Suetonius. Pliny, Epp., ix, 34. 

41, 17. solfaing. Persius, 1, 15-18, 98 with Jahn's note. 

41, 20. silence. Martial, vi, 4r; cf. iii, I8 ; xiv, 142. 

42, 8. hands. Géraud, pp. 190, 193; Pliny, Epp., ii, 14. 

42, I3. August. Pliny, ib., viii, 21; Juv., 3, 9. 

42, 40. audience. Pliny, Epp., i, 13; Lehrs, op. cit., p. 370. 

43, 6. friend. Pliny, Epp., vi, 17. 

43, IO. offence. Epict., Manuale, 33, I1. 
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43, 20. success. Hertz, op. cit., p. 38. 

43, 27. Claudius. Sueton., Claud., c. 41. 

43, 30. theatre. Apparently theatres were commonly used for 
recitations in other cities as well as Rome. Petron., c. 9o: 
immo quoties theatrum, ut recitarem aliquid intravi, hac me 
adventicia excipere frequentia solet. Recitation by an Ennia- 
nista in the theatre at Puteoli, Gell, xviii, 5, 2. Mau doubt- 
fully explains the alleged auditorium of Maecenas (neither an 
Auditorium nor a theatre) as a greenhouse.  BdlI, 1875, p. wie 
sqq. Richter, Topogr. v. Rom and Iwan Müller's Handb., 


gol. 

43, 32. Capitol. Sueton., Nero, c. 10. 

43, 32. Domitian. Sueton., Domitian, c. 2. 

43, 35. Athenaeum. The site of the building is unknown. Jordan, 
Topogr., ii, 1, 61; 62a. 

43, 36. purpose. Apoll. Sidon., ii, 9; ix, 14. 

43, 36. Pertinax. H. A., Vit. Pertin., c. 11. 

43, 38. Severus. Vit. Alex. Sever., c. 34. 

44, 9. Sévigné. Mayor, Juv., 3, 9, ed. 2, p. 18r. 

44, 18. kind. Krause, S¢tRE?, Augustalia. 

44, I9. dress. Dio, lx, 6. 

44, 22. judges. Sueton., Claud., c. 11. 

44, 23. corn. Stat., Silv., 11,2, 6; v, 3, 225 sq. (Chalcidicae Cerealia 
dona coronae). 

44, 28. agon. Vol. ii, p. 120. 

45, 8. competition. Martial, ix, 35, 9o 

45, 8. 94. Cf. Appendix lvi. 

45, 13. name. M. Hertz, De Scaevo Memore poeta trag. (Vratisl. 
ind. 1., Easter, 1869). 

45, 30. Muses. C.L. Visconti, I] sepolcro del fanciullo Q. Sulpicio 
Massimo, Roma, 1871. Henzen, Bal, 1871, pp. 98-115. Kai- 
bel, Epigr. Gr., no. 618. 

45, 31. noticed. Vol. ili, p. IO. 

46, 2. custom. Lumbroso, L'Egitto nel t. dei Greci e dei Romani, 
P. 153. 

46, 24. apostles. Gregorovius, Gesch. d. St. Rom, iv, 207-216. 
Koerting, Petrarcas Leben und Werke, p. 155 f. 

46, 31. competitions. Sueton., Domit., C. 4. 

46, 32. olive. Stat., Silv., iii, 5, 28 (where Kerckhoff, Duae quaest. 
Papinianae, p. 28 sq. writes rightly Tu for Ter); iv, 2,65; v, 3, 
227. Cf. Martial, ix, 23 to a certain Carus crowned there, who 
had crowned a bust of Domitian with his wreath :— 


Albanae livere potest pia quercus olivae, 
cinxerit invictum quod prior illa caput. 


47, 2. deserve it. Petron., c. 83. 

47, 4. town. CIL, ix, 1663: C. Concordius Syriacus, eq. R. com- 
m(entariensis) rei. p. Benevent. numerarius bidui, poeta Latinus, 
coronatus in mun(ere) patriae suae et (the name of another 
place is lost). 

47, 6. Carthage. Appendix xliv. 

47, 8. proconsul. Augustine, Conf., iv, 1, 1 mentions contentiosa 
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carmina et agonem coronarum foenearum, in which he partici- 
pated. He refused the offer of a haruspex to procure him vic- 
tory in this ' theatricum certamen ', but he consulted an astro- 
loger. He won the prize through the proconsul, qui manu sua 
coronam illam agonisticam imposuerat non sano capiti meo 
(1b., iv, 2 and 3). 

47, 16. protected. Géraud, S. les livres, pp. 194-200. Marquardt, 
Pri., ii*, 829, 2. 

47, 19. Philip. Cod., x, lii (liii) 3 Imp. Philippus A. Ulpiano: 
poetae nulla immunitatis praerogativa juvantur. 

47, 20. Lucan. Juv., 7, 97 sq. 

47, 22. Silius. Pliny, Epp., iii, 7; Martial, vii, 63, 11: Emeritos 
Musis et Phoebo tradidit annos. 

47, 37. Homer. Ovid, Trist., iv, 10, 21. 

48, 2. idleness. Id., A. a., iii, 403 sqq. 

48, 14. ground. Tac., Dial., c. 12 sq. 

38, 37. reputation. Id. ib., Cc. 9 sq. 

48, 37. Eumolpus. Petron., c. 83. Cf. vol. iii, p. 47. 

49, 9. repudiate him. Martial, i, 76; iii, 38; v, 56; x, 76. 

50, I4. Saturnalia. Juv., 7, 16-97. Cf. Appendix lviii. 

50, I6. philosopher. Jahn, on Pers., 1, 24. 

50, I7. Oppian. Martial, vii, 4. 

50, 40. Martial. Pliny, Epp., iii, 2I. 

5r, II. poet. Cic., Pro Archia, p. 9, 20; 11, 28 sqq. 

51, 32. sung. Pliny, Paneg., 54. 

51, 39. equipped. Stat., Theb., i, 17-33; Silv., iv, 4,95; Achill., 
i, 19. 

52,1. wars. Cf. vol. iii, p. 46; also Appendix xi. 

$2, 3. explanations. Haube, De carminibus epicis saeculi Augusti 
(Vratisl., 1870), p. 4sq.; cf. also Jahn on Pers., 5, 4and p. lxviii. 

52, 1I. Carus. Nemesian., Cyneg., 63 sqq. 

52, 16. deeds. Julian, Orat., i, 1, and 2 D. 

52, 31. continue. Horace, Epp., ii, 1, 226—228. 

$3, 7. sesterces. Macrob., Saturn., ii, 4 sq. 

$3, 10. honour. Horace, J. c. 

$3, II. Thyestes. Schneidewin, Rh. Mus., 1842, p. 107. 

$3, I6. sesterces. Vergil, ed. Ribbeck, p. xxx. 

53, 20. heir. Sueton., Vit. Horat. 

$3, 25. panegyrics. H. A., Vit. Alex. Severi, c. 35: poetae pane- 
gyricos dicentes. Gallieni, c. 11: cum omnes poetae Graeci 
Latinique epithalamia dixissent, idque per dies plurimos. 

54, 7. amphitheatre. Haupt, De carm. bucol. Calpurnii et Neme- 
siani (1854), pp. 16-26. ru urn, Eccl., i (94), iv and vii. Cf. 
the panegyric on Nero, Anth. Lat., ‘ed. Riese, ii, 189 sqq. (Büche- 
ler, N. Rh. Mus., 1871, PP. 235, 491). 

54, 17. lése-majesté. Tac., A., iii, 49 sq. Dio, lvii, 20. Sueton., 
Tiber, c. 42 does not refer to the matter. 

54,1 . Claudius. Seneca, Apocol., 12, 13, v. $6. 

$4, an epigram. Lucillius, according to cod. Vat. and Med. author 
of the epigram Leonid. Tarent., 23. Jacobs, Animadv. ad 
Anthol. Gr., 1x, 98. 

54, 23. Bassus. Sueton., Vespas., c. 17 sq. ; Tac., Dial., c. 9. 
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54, 31. talent. Juv., 7, 1-21; cf. Appendix lviii. 

54, 31. Oppian. Suid., s. 'Oxrziavós. Bernhardy, RLG, ii, 2, 659; 
Clinton, Fasti Rom., ad an. 171. 

$5, 2. Mercury. Horace, C., ii, 17, 29. 

$5, IO. poets. Tac., A., iii, 30; xiv, 52, $4. 

$5, 22. any one else. Horace, S., i, 9, 23 sq. 

55, 28. another. Id. ib., 48—52. 

55,40. time. Jd. ib., i, 6, 50 sqq. ; cf. i, 5, 40 sqq. 

55, 4I. needed. Id., Epod., i, 31 sq. 

56, 8. anger. Id., Epp., i, 7. 

56,9. Augustus. Sueton., Vit. Horat. 

$6, 27. floors. Becker, Topographie, i, 540 f. 

56, 31. Fronto. Hertz, Renaissance und Rococo, n. 4. 

$7, 20. Aetna. Tibullus, iv, 1-8, 16 sq., 177 sqq. 

$7, 26. poets. Cf. vol. i, p. 115. 

$7, 28. master. Cf. vol. ii, p. 361. 

58, 38. Lucan. Martial, iv, 40. 

59, r. queen. Id., x, 64; vii, 21-23. She married later another 
poet. Apoll. Sidon., Carm., 23, 165: quid quos duplicibus 
jugata taedis Argentaria Polla dat poetas? At the time when 
Martial sang of her, apparently she was still single. 

59, 3. Regulus. Martial, xii, 36, 8 sq. with my note. 

59, 10. Domitian. 4d., i, 101 (on a slave who died at the age of 
I9). 

Illa manus quondam studiorum fida meorum 
et felix domino notaque Caesaribus, 


i.e. probably Titus and Domitian. They are also referred to 
in ill, 95, 5 :— 

Praemia laudato tribuit mihi Caesar uterque, 

notorumque dedit jura paterna trium. 


Also ix, 97, 5 : tribuit quod Caesar uterque Jus mihi natorum. 
He asks confirmation from Domitian, ii, 91, 5 : Permitte videri, 
Natorum genitor credar ut esse trium. Cf. introd. to my ed., 
i, 6. Mommsen, StR, ii?, 2, 888, 44, takes a different view. 

59, II. tribune. Vol. i, p. 142. 

$9, I2. claimants. Martial, iii, 95, rr. 

59, 14. table. Id., ix, 93. 

59, 15. sesterces. Id., vi, 10. 

59, 20. aqueduct. Imhof, Domitian, p. 138. Martial, xi, 18. 

$9, 23. approval. Id., iv, 27; v, 6; vi, 64, 14; vii, 12. 

59, 29. Crispinus. Hirschfeld, VG, p. 223. 

59, 37. homage. Martial, iv, 15. 

$9, 40. Sicily. Id., vii, 44 sq. (Seneca, Epp., 87, 2), ix, 52 sq., x, 
44 (on a journey of Ovid's to Britain when he was already old). 
He was Martial's neighbour at Nomentum : vii, 93; cf. i, 105; 
ix, 98; xiii, 119. For the double form of the gentile name of 
Maximus see Nipperdey on Tac., A., xv, 71. 

60, 3. sons. Mart., iv, 14 (perhaps the introductory poem). vi, 
64, 10; vii, 63; viii, 66; ix, 86; xi, 48 sq. 

60, 5. Nerva. Vol. iii, p. 33, and Martial, v, 28, 4. 
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60, 6. Regulus. Jd.,i, 12, 82, 111; ii, 74, 93; iv, I6; v, 10, 63; 
vi, 38; vii, 16, 21 ; cf. v, 28, 6. 

60,8. Lucanus. IJd.,i, 36; iii, 20; ix, 5x (Lucanus ; Pliny, Epp., 
viii, 18, Tullus). Cf. v, 28, 3 and the notes to this passage in 
my edition. 

60, 9. library. Id., ix, Praef., x, 96. Henzen-Or., 6446. 

60, 10. Frontinus. Mart., x, 48, 20, 58. Mommsen, Ind. Plin.; 
Teuffel, RLG*, 327. 

60, 11. Pliny. Mart. x, 19. Mommsen, Zur Lebensg. d. j. Plinius, 
in Hermes, iii, 108. The Caecilius Secundus of vii, 84 is an- 
other: Mommsen, p. 79, r. But the ‘doctus Secundus’ of 
v, 80, 7 is perhaps Pliny. 

60, 12. Stella. Cf. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 125 and intr. to my edi- 
tion. Martial, i, 7,44; iv, 6; vii, 11,59; vi, 21, 47 ; vii, 14, 
36; viii, 78; ix, 42, 55, 89; x, 48, 5; xi, 52; xii, 3, II. | 

60, 14. Saturninus. Jd.,ix, 74; Orelli, 772; Mommsen, Ind. Piin. 

60, 14. Sura. Mart., vi, 64, 13; vii, 47. 

60, 16. Tolosa. Mart., x, 23. 

60, I6. others. Cf. introd. to my edition, p. 7 f. 

60, 18. knights. Mart., iv, 40, 3. 

60, 20. Caelius. Id., ii,69; iv, $4, 8; vi, 28 sq.; viii, 38. Stat. 
Silv., iii, 3, 1. Cf. also my introd., p. 3. 

60, 25. centurions. Cf. vol. i, p. 143. 

60, 30. divinity. Stat., Silv., iii, praef. 

60, 32. table. Cf. vol. i, p. 94 f. 

60, 34. Alba. Stat., Silv., iii, 2, 61 sqq. 

60, 37. Abascantus. Cf. vol. i, p. 53 f. 

60, 40. readings. Stat., Silv., v, 2, 160. 

61, 5. Naples. Cf. Appendix lvi. 

61, 14. cattle. Stat., Silv., iv, 5. 

61, 16. city. Id. ib., iii, 5, 12. l 

61, 18. Nomentum. Martial already owned his Nomentanum 1 
the year 84 (xiii, 42 and 119; cf. introd. to my edition, !, P 
5). Ifi, $5 was compared before he owned it, then this 1s one 
of his earlier poems included in Book i, and the possession of 
the Nomentanum was no reason for omitting it. Senec 
owned a large vineyard near Nomentum (vol. i, p. 160 í.), and 
considering that Q. Ovidius (who was a friend of Seneca's most 
intimate friend Caesonius Maximus, see note on vol. iii, 59, l 
40) had also a vineyard near Nomentum (Mart., i, 105; V!^ 
93; X, 44) the supposition is plausible, that Seneca's heirs had 
given pu of the principal estate to both of them. 

61,20. lead. Martial, xii, 57; x, 58, 9; xiii, 15; x, 48, 9; X, % 
4; vii, 91 ; xiii, 42. 

61,22. Stella. Id., vi, 43, 4; vii, 36. 

61,25. rest. Id., ii, 38; vi, 43; xii, 57. 

61,26. mules. Id., viii, 61. ! 

61,27. Quirinal. First mentioned ix, 97. It was situated like 
his earlier lodging (i, 117; v, 22; Vi, 27) on the Quirinal (X 
58, 10). 

61, 28. storey. Id., i, 117, 7. 

61, 29. fifty-seven. Id., x, 24. 
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61, 34. content. Jd., xii, 6, 18. A property given by Marcella 
(xii, 21), xiii, 31. 

62, 2. money. Martial, i, 107; v, 16; viii, 56, 73; xi, 108. 

62, 3. like. Id., vi, 82; vii, 36; cf, viii, 28; ix, 49; x, 73. 

62, 6. something. Id., vii, 16. 

62, 10. taken me in. Id., v, 36. 

62, 12. amuses me. Id., v, 15. 

62, 17. immortality. Pliny, Epp., iii, 2r. 

62, 24. subjects. Martial, xi, 42. 

62, 47. carousals. Jd., v, 16:— 


Seria cum possim, quod delectantia malo 
scribere, tu causa es, lector amice, mihi etc. 


At nunc conviva est commissatorque libellus etc. 


Cf. ii, 1, 9; 6, 8. 

63, II. spirits. Stat., Silv., li, 1, 30 sq. ; v, 5, 38. Epithalamium 
(for Stella) i, 2 — Mart., vi, 21. On the births of sons : iv, 7 
and 8 (for Maximus Junius and Julius Menecrates). Consola- 
tiones: ii, I (Glaucias Atedii Melioris = Mart., vi, 28 sq.) ; 
ili, 3 (Lacrinae Claudii Etrusci — Mart., vii, 40) ; ii, 6 (Cons. ad 
Flavium Ursum de amissione pueri delicati) ; v, 1 (Abascanti 
in Priscillam pietas). 

63, 16. lion. Stat., Silv., ii, 4 and 5. 

63, 22. Syria. Stat., Silv., i, 4; iv, II; iii, 2. 

63, 24. festivals. Jd. ib., i, 6 (Kalendae Decembres). 

63,25. buildings. Id. ib., iv, 3 (Vita Domitiana). 

63, 27. Forum. Id. ib. i, I and i, praef. 

63, 30. journalism. So also Renan, L'antechrist, p. 131, 2: Les 
epigrammes de Martial—représentent en beaucoup d'égards 
les petits journaux du temps. 

65, 33. valuables. Stat., Silv., i, 3 (Villa Tiburtina Manilii Vopisci) ; 
i, § (Balneum Claudii Etrusci = Mart., vi, 42); ii, 2 (Villa 
Surrentina Polii Felicis) ; ii, 3 (Arbor Atedii Melioris) ; iii, 1 
(Hercules Surrentinus Pollii Felicis); iv, 6 (Hercules Epitra- 
pezios Novii Vindicis — Mart., ix, 43 sq.). 

65, 37. dine. Mart., ix, 19. 

65, 39. do so. Stat., Silv., iv, 4 (Epistula ad Vitor. Marcellum) ; 
iv, 5 (Carmen lyr. ad Septimium Severum); v, 2 (Protrepticon 
ad Crispinum). Martial, iv, 31 :— 


Quod cupis in nostris dicique legique libellis 
et nonnullus honos creditur iste tibi etc. 


64, 5. Gallienus. H. A., Vit. Gallieni, c. 11. 

64, 13. honoraria. Mém. sur Napoléon et Marie-Louise. Par la 
générale Durand, 1886, p. 66 f. 

64, 20. love. Stat., S., i, 2, 248 sqq. In Lucian, Lapithae, 21 a 
Stoic, prevented from appearing at the wedding feast, sends a 
letter asking for it to be read to the guests: dA. "Hrov, à 
Avxtye, rijs voudns éykóyaor $2) émi0aXájuop, ola wodAd moodo ;, Auk. 
ajéXet kal ueis rowÜro» q)üguev. After that a grammarian who 
was present read a ridiculous elegiac epithalamium. 
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64, 38. Martial. Genethliacon Lucani, Stat., Silv., ii, 7 = Martial, 


vii, 21-23. Capilli Flavii Earini, Stat., Silv., iii, 4 = Martial, 
iv, 11-13, 16, 36. For the other parallel poems of the two see 
notes on iii, p. 63, lines 11 and 33. 


65, 30. many others. Martial, iv, 49 (where, however, as in v, 53, 


tragedies may also be meant) ; viii, 3; ix, 50; x, 4. Cf. 
xiv, I. The epigrams date from the years 88 to 97. The 
Thebais, on which Statius worked 12 years, was still in- 
complete in 89/90 (S., i, 5, 8) but already published at the be- 
ginning of 92 (S., i, praef.). This fact is wrongly contested by 
Kerckhoff, Duae quaest. Papinianae, Berol. 1884, pp. 25-27. 
For it is impossible to understand the words ' pro Thebaide 
mea, quamvis me reliquerit, timeo ' to refer to a complete, but 
unpublished poem E p. 27) nor is there any reason to be found 
why Statius should have postponed the publication of the com- 
pleted poem for three years (on p. 26 K. says that it was not 
completed till the end of 94). In the passage iv, 4, 87 $44. 
written in the summer of 95, Statius informs Vitorius Marcellus 
that he has begun the Achilleis; and adds that the Thebas i5 
already safe in harbour, and that he has made a thank-offering, 
no doubt for its good reception by the public. He is not speak- 
ing of its completion but of its success. Cf. Nohl, Quasst. 
Statianae, p. 23 sq. and Appendix lvi. For a correction of 
Martial in Statius see note on vol. ii, p. 190, 8. In the other 

arallel passages of the two poets, mentioned by E. Wagner, 

e Martiale poett. Aug. aetat. imitatore (Regim. 1880), p. 38, 
I, and by H. Nohl (in the Philol. Rundschau, i, no. 20, p. 632 
f.), the similarity is only based on the fact that it is not possible 
to avoid certain poetical expressions and reminiscences, while 
the divergences (Martial, i, 41, 4 = Stat., i, 6, 73; Mart., Iv, 
75 — Stat., ii, 2, 145) rather betray the intention to avoid or 
to surpass the expressions of the other. 


65, 39. brilliancy. Stat., Silv., praef, ii and iv; Theb., xii, 


819. 


66, 9. benevolent. Martial, i, 3. 


66, II. 
66, 13. 


epigrams. Id., xi, 20. 
case. Id., viii, 69 (to Regulus, who probably made the same 


complaint); v, IO. 


66, 15. 
66, 17. 
66, 20. 
66, 22. 
66, 25. 
66, 30. 


works. Id., xi, 24. 

cooks. Id., ix, 81. 

competence. Martial, ix, 97; viii, 6; vi, 6r. 

plundered. Id., xi, 94. 

theft. Id., i, 29, 38, 52, 53, 66, 72. Cf. xii, 63. 

rank. 1d.,vii, 12,72; x,3,5,33. For‘ rank’ read ' blame- 


less life’. 


66, 35. 
66, 37. 
66, 38. 
67, 23. 
67, 23. 
67, 25. 


view. Cf. also i, praef. 
poets. Id., iii, 20; iv, 61. 
Quirinus. Id., xi, r. 
fleece. Juv., I, I sqq. 
Varro. Martial, v, 30. 
Rufus. Id., iii, 20, 5 :— 
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An aemulatur improbi jocos Phaedri ? 

Lascivus elegis an severus herois ? 

An in cothurnis horridus Sophocleis ? 
See on him i, 61; iii, 64. 

67, 26. Vopiscus. Stat., Silv., 13,100 sqq. 

67,27. Felix. Id. ib., ii, 2, 144 sq. 

67, 30. mimiambus. Pliny, Epp., vi, 21 (Vergilius Romanus). 

67, 31. Greek. So Brutianus, Martial, iv, 23 (epigrams); Arrius 
Antoninus, Pliny, Epp., iv, 3 (epigrams); Vestricius Spurinna 
(lyrics) ; viii, 4, Caninius Rufus (epic on the Dacian war). 

67, 33. considerable. Quintilian, x, i, 94: Sunt et clari hodie, et 
qui olim nominabuntur. 96: (Caesium Bassum) longe praece- 
dunt ingenia viventium. 98 (tragic poets) : eorum, quos vide- 
rim, longe princeps (Pomponius Bassus). Lyric poets besides 
the above are Septimius Severus, Stat., Silv., iv, 5, 60 and Pas- 
sennus Paullus, Pliny, Epp., ix, 22, 2. Of satiric poets only 
Turnus is mentioned. 

68, 3. Hylas. Juv., 1, 162-164. 

68, 17. rainbow. Horace, A P., 15. 

68, 18. sunset. Seneca, Apocol., c. 2 with Bücheler's note. 

68,20. Mars. Juv., I, 7 sqq. 

68, 26. Ariadne. Lucil, Aetna, 8 sqq. 

68, 31. legends. Nemesian., Cyneg., 12-47. Of the deeds of Her- 
cules sang, or intended to sing, Novius Vindex, Stat., Silv., 
iv, 6, 100 sqq. 

68, 38. poetically. Teuffel, RLG*, 293, 5. 

68, 40. Virgil. Martial, xi, 52, 7. 

68, 41. Albinus. H. A., Clod. Albin., c. 11. 

69, 3. life. Cornel. Nepos, Atticus, 18, 5: attigit quoque poeti- 
cam: credimus ne expers esset ejus suavitatis. 

69, 27. metre. Pliny, Epp., viii, 9, 8—15. 

70,6. kind. A. Zingerle, Zu spátern lateinischen Dichtern, p. 100 fi. 

70, 7. poets. Wilmanns, Ex Inscr., 2480, 2481. 

70,16. temple. Pliny, Epp., iii, 7. 

70,19. awe. Stat., Theb., xii, 816 sqq. 

70, 27. fidelity. Pliny, Epp., ix, 22; cf. vi, 15. 

70, 29. odds and ends. Jbid.,iv,14,9: proinde sive epigrammata 
sive idyllia sive eclogas sive ut multi poematia—vocare mal- 
ueris etc. Of the versatile amateur says Martial, ii, 7, 3: 
componis belle mimos, epigrammata belle. Epigrammatic 

poets: Cosconius (without obscenities), iii, 69. Cerrinius, 
viii, I8. Arrius Antoninus, Pliny, Epp., iv, 3, 18; v, 15 (Greek 
epigrams and iambics). Poematia in the style of Catullus’s 
Sentus Augurinus, Pliny, iv, 27; ix, 8. Also the poems of 
Proculus (Pliny, Epp., iii, 15) and Faustinus (Martial, i, 25) 
belong to the lesser kinds (libelli). 

70, 35. Virgil. Martial, iv, 14. Cf. introd. to my edition. 

70, 37. number. Martial, i, 109. Hermes, i, 68. CIL, xiv, 3565 
is also in the style of Catullus. 

70, 40. sparrow. Martial, i, 7. 

70, 40. Unicus. Id., xii, 44. 

71,6. Calvus. Pliny, Epp., i, 16. 
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71, I9. predecessors. d. ib., iv, 27; ix, 8. 

71,23. song. Mommsen, Hermes, iii, 105 f. 

72, 13. hint. Pliny, Epp. vii, 4. 

72, 36. thinking. Ibid. 

72, 38. metres. Id., ib., viij, 2I. 

73, 2. friends. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 106, 3. 

73, 16. birth. Pliny, Epp., v, 17. 

73, 23. Gallicus. Stat., Silv., i, 4, 29 sq. CIL, ix, 1571 sq. (Bene- 
venti); M. Caecilio Novatiliano c. v. praetori et poetae inlustri 
allecto inter consulares etc. 

73, 30. excellent. Pliny, Epp., iii, 1. Mommsen, of. cit., p. 39 Í 

73, 35. men. Pliny, ib., i, 17; viii, 72. Mommsen, Ind. Pim.; 
vol. i, p. $5 and Appendix viii. 

73, 39. poetry. Martial, xii, I1. Cf. vol. i, p. 57 f. 

74,9. education. Petron., Sat., cc. 34, 41, 55. 

74, 14. verses. Martial, ii, 20 :— 


Carmina Paullus emit : recitat sua carmina Paullus. 
Nam quod emas, possis jure vocare tuum. 


xii, 46 :— 


Vendunt carmina Gallus et Lupercus. 
Sanos, Classice, nunc nega poetas. 


cf. i, 29, 66; xii, 63; vii, 77. 

74, 30. world. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, pp. 311, 314. I. 
Mommsen, RG, v, 335-337. Cf. Aristid., Or., xxvii, ed. Din- 
dorf, i, 542. 

75, I. mannerism. Rohde, of. cit., p. 290. 

75, 7: „Attic. peu Popul. Aufs., J P. 373 ff. Bernhardy, GrLG, 
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75, p easy. Philostrat., Vitt. Soph., i, 25, 7. 

75,20. family. d. ib., i, 25, 6. 

77, 2. repeated. Lehrs, of. cit., p. 374 f. 

77, 3. Proaeresius. Eunap., Vitt. Sophist., 165. 

77,22. story. The above I take mostly verbatim from Rohde, D. 
griech. Roman, pp. 332-336. 

77, 38. teachers. Gell, xvii, 20, I: Taurus mihi: heus, inquit, 
tu rhetorisce—sic enim me in principio recens in diatriben accep- 
tum appellitavat, existimans eloquentiae unius extundendae 
gratia Athenas venisse. 

78, 4. distinctions. Occupants of this chair were: the Cilician 
Philager, Philostrat., V. soph., ii, 8, ed. K., p. 251s: the 
Phoenician Hadrianos, li, 10, p. 2 56: the Cappadocian Pau- 
sanias of Caesarea, ii, 13, p. 258: the Smyrnaean Euhodianos, 
ii, 16, p. 200: Aspasios of Ravenna, ii, 33, p. 274. 

78,8. presumptive. H. A., Vit. Antonini, c. 2. Verus, c. 2 (Hero- 
des Atticus). Philostrat. , îb., ii, 24, 2 (Antipater). 

78, 21. talent. Vit. Hadriani, c. 16. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., i, 8 


22, 3. 
78, 37. Polemo. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., i, 24, 3. 
79, 8. tears. Id. ib., ii, 9, 2 : 

79, 17. Isaeus, Juv., 3, 74. 
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80, 3. rhetorician. Pliny, Epp., ii, 3; in Lehrs, Pop. Aufs.*, p 


372 f. 

8o, 10. Greek. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., i, 8; ii, xo, 5. 

80, 34. collections. Gell.,ix,2,1. Keil, Atticus, in St RE, i*, 2100. 

80, 35. Polemo. Fronto, Epp. ad M. Caes., ii, 10 (Polemonis tui 
quoniam meministi) cf. Verus' letter about him, ii, 5, ed. N. 

80, 37. style. Fronto, De fer. Als., p. 228, ed. N., and p. 237, ed. 
N. (Arion). 

81, 6. Greek. This is rightly noted by Kretschmann, De latinitate 
Apuleji, p. 7. 

81, 38. riddles. Apulej., Florid., i, 9, 37. 

82, 23. enemies. Raumer, Gesch. der Pädagogik, i$, 101. Strauss, 
Ulrich v. Hutten, i, 49 fi. G. Voigt, Enea Silvio, i, 219 ; ii, 266. 
Id., Wiederbelebung des Class. Allerth., ii*, 399. Fr. Haase, 
Philologie, in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclop., p. 379,17. Melanch- 
thon (Declam., t. i, p. 409) in defending Latin poetry specially 
points out the fact, that, as in Roman times contempt of poetry 
was followed by general ignorance and extreme infantia, so in 
Germany the reconciliation with meliores litterae only set in, 
after the most educated men ceased to be shy of making ver- 
siculos. 

82, 28. practice. Corp. Reform., i, 783 in Paulsen, Gesch.d. gelehrt- 
en Unterrichts, p. 239; cf. p. 240: the belief that the art of 
porns may be learnt ‘is one of the fundamental ideas of 

umanism, it dominates the whole of poetical literature until 
the so-called ‘ Sturm und Drang’ period, which regarded from 
this standpoint appears as the revolt against the aesthetic 
views of humanism. 


II. RELIGION. 


85, 10. satisfaction. Gibbon, History, ch. xv. Tac., Hist., i, 22: 
cupidine ingenii humani libentius obscura credendi (of Otho's 
belief in astrology). s 

85, 17. indifference. Marquardt, StV, iii, 70 f. 

85, 19. creed. Horace, C., 134, 2 

85, 32. gods. Cic., De har. resp., C. 9; cf. on Cicero's attitude 
towards religion Gaston Boissier, La rcligion romaine d' Auguste 
aux Antonins (1874), i, 6Iss. 

85, 38. stories. Strabo, i, 2, p. r9 C. 

86, 3. crime. Epictet., Diss., ii, 20, 32-35. 

86, 3. statesmen. Maecenas in Dio, lii, 36. 

86, 12. assistance.. Lucret., iii, 48-58. 

86, 14. Sulla. Plutarch, Silla, c. 29. 

86, 18. believers. Boissier, i, 67ss. 

86,18. Juvenal. Juv., 6, 342. 

86, 38. prompt. Lucret., i, 62-101. 

87, 10. fathers. Zeller, Philosophie d. Griechen, iii*, 1, 398, 2. 

87,11. Sextus. Ibid., iii, 2, 47, 2. 

87,26. Tacitus. I do not, like Nipperdey, recognize in Hist., v, 
5, Germ., c. 9 a silent approval of Jewish and German worship, 
although in other respects I follow his commentary (Tac., 
Ann.*, pp. xiv—xvi). 
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87, 31. interfered. Tac., Hist., iv, 78: nec sine ope divina mutatis 
repente animis terga victores vertere. A., xiv, 22: Nero 
desecrated the aqua Marcia, by bathing in it, secutaque anceps 
valetudo iram deum affirmavit. 

87, 36. so doing. Babucke, De Quintiliani doctrina (Regim. 1866), 
pp. 11-16. 

88, 9. due. Pliny, N. kh., xxiv, 1; xxvii, 8 (with Sillig’s note) ; 
xxxvii, 205; ii, 12-27. In xxxvii, 60 he asks how it was possi- 
ble to discover that the blood of a he-goat softens diamonds, 
and answers: numinum profecto muneris talis inventio est 
nec quaerenda ratio in ulla parte naturae, sed voluntas. 

89, footnote. So Sillig. 

90, 5. theology. Zeller, iii*, 1, 288-323. 

90, II. demons. Ibid., 667. . 

90, 13. interpretations. The ‘salubres interpretationes’ of the 
tradition ' de vita deorum moribusque’ which Augustine (ef. 
91) heard read 'in templis populis congregatis' (Marquardt, 
Si V, iii?, 10, 4) are obviously such allegorical interpretations. 

90, 18. Marcus. Zeller, iii, 1, 679. 

90, 20. reason. Réville, La religion à Rome sous les Sevéres, p. 118. 

9I, 8. account. Zeller, iii?, 2, 122. 

91, I4. Plutarch. Id., iii?, 1, 157 f. 

9I, 20. matter. Plutarch, Def. oracc., 10. 

9I, 26. gods. Id., Romul., c. 29, 18; Def. oracc., ib. ; Is. et Osir., 
C. 30. 

9I, 30. overseers. Id., De fato, c. 9. 

91, 37. Penelope. Id., Def. ovacc., c. 17. 

92, I. demons. Id. ib., c. 15; Is. et Osir., c. 25. 

92, 4. name. Id., Def. oracc., c. 25. 

92, 9. blessings. Id., Is. et Osir., c. 26 (Plato, Sympos., c. 23). 

92, I6. bodies. Id., De fac. in orbe lunae, c. 30. 

92, I9. former. Apulei., De deo Socratis, cc. 6-13. 

93, 2. Tyre. Zeller, iii?, 1, 187 f. ; Max. Tyr., Diss., xvii, 5 and 11. 

93, I5. sovereignty. Max. Tyr., Diss., xiv, 8. 

93, 25. body. Jd.ib.,xv,6,7. Sir Walter Scott also believed that 
the souls of good men act as guardian spirits: Eberty, Lebes 
W. Scotts, ii, 149. 

93, 36. belief. Orig., C. Cels., v, 4 sq., p. 233. Philo, De giganti., 
P. 221: obs 4ÀXox Pirdcogda: Balpovas, avyyéAous Mwors elwÜev óropá- 
(er © yuxal ò` elol xarà Tò» aépa weroperat. 

94, 14. Juvenal. Cf. especially Juv., 10, 346 sqq. 

94,14. Pliny. Pliny, Epp., vii, 26, says that illness makes people 
better: tunc deos, tunc hominem esse se meminit. 

94,19. Helvina. Mommsen, IRN, 4312 = CIL, x, 5382. Cf. also 
Juv., 12, 87 sq. 

94, 20. Pliny. Vol. i, p. 116. 

94, 25. Gellius. Cf. Praef., 22 (deum voluntate diis bene juvant 
bus) ; see Appendix lx. 

94, 28. Fronto. Fronto, Ad M. Caes., v, 25 (40), Ad Verum, ii, 
6, ed. Naber, p. 83. 

94, 41. Galen. Zeller, G. d. gr. Ph., iii*, 1, 738. 

95, 3. torches. Galen, xviii», 19. 
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95, 8. creatures. Zeller, iii*, 1, 732. Dio Chrys., Or., xxxix, p. 
485 sq. M. 

95, 9. Epictetus. Zeller, iii*, 1, 666 f. 

95, IO. ian. Arrian, Pont. Euxin., 32-34, says that Achilles 
helped the navigators near his island, as the Dioscuri did every- 
where, xal pot Soxet ovr miera elvat. 

95, 16. endangered. Plutarch, Amator., xiii, 2 and 3 (where Volk- 
mann, Leben, Schriften u. Philosophie des Plutarch, ii, 53 reads 
züca instead of (émis $aMhys ylyerat) râs. 

95, 23. man. Plutarch, Camill., c. 6, 3 and 4; Coriolanus, c. 38. 
Cf. Marcell., c. 5, 6. Herodian, II. pov. Acè., praef., ed. Lehrs, p. 
I3: kal wpuros huir 0cós wapéoTw. Sixacoy yap Thy apxhy aw’ avrou 
vovjoac0at, ws kai ò ZoXeUs apxdueros Ej dx Ads apxwpuerGa. 

96, II. Trajan. Pliny, Paneg., C. 52. 

96, 14. Hadrian. Pausan., i, §, 5. Ammian., xxv, 4, 17; prae- 
sagiorum sciscitationi nimiae deditus (like Julian). 

96, 16. Pius. Antonin. P., c. I1. Pausan., xiii, 43, 3: Toro» 
E)ceB5 rüv BaciMéa éxddecay ol 'Pwpaîoi, ibri és 7d Oeîov uáNora 
épalvero xpoperos. 

96, 20. religion. Orelli, 844 = CIL, vi, r001. 

96, 20. Marcus. Marc. Anton., Comment., vi, 30. H.A., Vit. M. A., 
C. 13. 

96, 29. rites. M. Antonin., c. 13. 

96, 30. lions. Lucian, Alexander, 48. 

96, 33. lost. Ammian., xxv, 4, 17. 

96, 38. Praeneste. He mentions the death of Verus, fr. 206, ed. 
Hercher, ii, 259. 

97, 2. children. Aelian, fr. 29. 

97, 9. myth. Id., fr. 31. 

97, I2. accursed. Id., fr. 33. 

97, 31. others. Id., fr. 89. 

98, 4. better. Id., fr., 101. 

98, 19. creation. Id., fr., 98. 

98, 24. died. Id., fr., 43. 

98, 30. body. Id., fr., 10. 

98, 32. lice. Id., fr., 53. 

98, 37. profit. Id., fr., 62. 

98, 40. example. Lehrs, Pop. Aufs.*, p. 220. Cf. also Plutarch 
in Jacobs, Aelian., pp. xliv-xlviii (Ambros., Hexaem., v, 10, p. 
34: Animals err less, because they 'inspiratione naturae 
[utuntur], quae vera magistra est’). 

98, 41. Elephants. Hist. an., vii, 44. 

99, 9. gods. Ibid., vi, 40. 

99, X13. Diagoras. Var. hist., ii, 31. 

99, 20. Aristides. StRE, i*, 340: Welcker, Kl. Schr., iii, 89-156 
(Incubation: Aristides the rhetor.. The dates from observa- 
tions of Baumgart, Aelius Aristides (1874), p. 10 f. against Wad- 
dington, Chronologie de la vie du rhéteur Ael. Aristide, Mémoires 
de l'Institut, xxvi (1867), p. 203 ss. 

IOO, 3. dictated. Welcker, op. cit., 139 f. 

IOO, 7. weaker. Ibid., p. 153. 

IOO, I3. understand. Aristid., Or., xxiv, p. 298 Jebb. 


R.L.M. UU 
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100, 20. God. Ibid., p. 269; Welcker, p. 146. 

100, 24. commiserated. Aristid., O7., xxiv, p. 304. `. 

100, 26. pride. Cf. Baumgart, op. cit., pp. 66 and 71. 

100, 40. will. Aristides, Or., xxvi, p. 333. Baumgart called my 
attention to Welcker's mistake in the translation (et instead 
of els). 

IOI, 4. mankind. Id., Or., xlii, p. 520. 

IOI, IO. this or that. Welcker, of. cit., p. 133. 

IOI, II. Smyrna. Ibid., p. 129. 

IOI, 16. illness. Aristid., Or., xxiii, p. 290. 

IOI, I9. soul. Ibid., xxvii, p. 351 (where l. 5 evrvrpó$ov should 
be read for rpopod) and p. 352. 

IOI, 22. epidemic. Waddington, p. 249s. 

IOI, 23. Verus. See vol. i, p. 28. 

IOI, 26. Athene. Aristid., Or., xxvi, p. 323. 

IOI, 32. done. Ibid., xxiv, p. 300. 

IOI, 36. fancies. Welcker, p. 116, 35. 

102, 8. general. Grimm, Mém. inéd., vol. ii, p. TT ' Much has 
been said, and rightly, about the great influence of Voltaire, 
Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists, but the people themselves 
did not read them much’. P. Lacroix, XVIII siècle, p. 359s. : 
On voit par cet aveu de Mercier (en 1782) que le peuple de Paris 
affluait dans les églises tous les dimanches et les jours de féte. 
Taine, Origines de la France contemp., Revolution. T. ii, p. 
390: À cette date (1792) le petit peuple, méme à Paris, est 
encore trè; religieux, bien plus religieux qu'aujourd'hui. 

104, 5. entertained. Ammon, who was known to the Greeks earlier 
than any other barbarian god, Adonis and Cybele perhaps 
excepted, had a temple at Thebes, at least from Pindar’s time, 
who dedicated to him a statue of Kalamis (Pausan., ix, 16, 1). 
E. Plew, Die Griechen in ihrem Verhdltniss zu den Gottheiten 
fremder Volker, pp. 16 and 21. A list of the shrines at the 
Piracus in G. Hirschfeld, Die Peiraeusstadt, in Berichte der 
Sáchs. Ges., 1878, notes 46* and 46, p. 27 f. 

104, 22. proselytes. I give a few examples. CIL, vii, p. 97 (Cor: 
stopitum—Corbridge)—a : 'Aeráprzs Benór u' écopas, IloóXxep n’ 
aveOnxev; b: '"HpaxkNet Tupip Acobopa apxiépeia, CIL, ili, 3414 s. 
(Aquincum): Deo Arimanio. Ib., 4300 (Brigetio) : Deo Sol. 
Alagabal. Ammudati (Commodian., Instr., i, 18) mil(ites) leg. 
i. adj. Ephem. epigr., ii, p. 376, n. 675 (ex Buda vetere): 
Balti diae divinae et Diasuriae (deae Syriae); tb., p. 390, 722 
(Pannon. inf.) : Dis patriis Manalpho et Theandrio etc. CIL, 
viii, 2627, 2628 (Lambaesis): Jovi O. M. Heliopolitano. An 
idol representing the Syro-phoenician sun-god at Carnuntum 
in Osterr. Mitth., p. 61 ff. 

0:, 30. Esquiline. F. Hettner, De Jove Dolicheno Bonn, 1377. 
Marquardt, StV, 114%, 84, 2 

10;, 40. city. Schaafhausen, Ueber den rósmischem Isisdiemst am 
Rhein, in Bonner Jahrbb., xxvi, 1883, p. 31 ff. with pl. i. 
Arnoldi, Rómischer Isiscult an der Mosel (finds at Bertrich), 
ibid., Ixxxvii, 1889, p. 33 ff. 

103, 5. significance. Wiedemann, Die dgypt. Denkmäler d. Prov. 
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Mus. zu Bonn u. d. Mus. Wallvaff-Richartzs zu Koln, ibid., 
lxxviii, 1884, p. 88 ff. Ibid., lxxxili, 1887, p. 247 (Egyptian 
statuettes from Württemberg). | 

105, 4. represented. In the acts of the three martyrs of Nonsterg 
(Acta SS., xxix Mai, p. 44) the valley of the Anauni is called 
Fae Isidis amentia, Serapis fuga’. Jung, Römer- wnd 

omanen, p. I21, 3. 

105, 25. Serapis. Marquardt, StV, iii$, 77. 

105, 27. superstition. Pliny, Paneg., C. 49. 

I05, 29. unpunished. Sueton., Domit., c. 8. 

105, 30. temples. Martial, ix, 80, 5. ' 

105, 32. divinities. Sueton., Dom., c, 15. Dio, lxvii, I. 

106, 4. Capital. Read 'Capitol'. CIL, i, 1034 (sac. Isid. Capi- 
tolin.). 

106, 6. Tiberius. Marquardt, S£V, iii*, 18 ff. Preller, RM, ii*, 
378 Í. 

106, 10. Roman. Minuc. Felix, Octav., 21. Cf. Lafaye, Hist. des 
cultes des divinités d'Alexandrie—hors de l'Egypte depuis les 
origines jusqu'à la naissance de l'école né»platonicienne (1884), 
pp. 262-204. | 

106, 21. pirates. Plutarch, Pompei., c. 24. | 

106, 23. Antonines. Preller, Rim. Myth., ii?, 412. Marquardt, 
op. cit., p. 84 f. Cf. also De Rossi, Bull. crist., 1870, pp. 153- 
168 (Mithraeum undcr the basilica of Clement) ; Bull. comun. 
1873, p. 112 (under the Palazzo Caffarelli). : 

106, 31. comparison. Orig., C. Cels., vi, 23 (aipécews aenuorárns). 

107, 2. temples. Plutarch, De superstit., 3 and 12. 

107, II. contempt. Sueton., August., c. 93. 

107, I3. Livia. Joseph., B. J., v, 13,6. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 23, 40. 

107,15. bull. Philo, ib.; Schürer, Neut. Zeitgesch., ii*, 245-248. 

107,17. Rome. Schürer, Nert. Zeitg., i, p. 393 f. 

107, 20. professed. Réville (La religion à Rome sous les Sevéres, 
p. 126) referring to the respect in which Egyptian cults were 
held, remarks that this factor could be neutralized by others ; 
but it must have had some importance. 

107, 30. goddess. Pliny, N. h., xxxiii, 83. 

107, 38. cults. Vit. Hadriani, c. 22. 

108, 2. ceremonies. Vit. M. Antonini, c. 13. 

108, 5. gods. Juv., Sat., xiii, 46. Pe 

108, 11. moon-god. Lucian, Jup. tragoed., 7. 

108, 15. Corybantes. Id., Icaromenipp., 27. 

108, 39. so forth. Id., Deor. concil. 

109, 17. Apollo. Plutarch, Qu. conv., vii, 2, 2, 1. Hertzberg, 
Gesch. Griechenlands unter den Römern, ii, 166. 

109, 23. peoples. Plutarch, De Is., 67. 

IO9, 26. names. Id. ib., 66. 

109, 28. Typhon. Id. ib., 57. 

109, 35. truth. Id. ib., 31-45. 

110, 2. truth. Jd. ib., 9. 

IIO, 3. sphinxes. Jd. ib., II. 

IIO, IO. legends. Id. ib., 55. 

IIO, II. worship. d. ib., 71-75. 
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110, 12. lamentation. Id. :b., 69. 

t10, 14. sistrum. Id. ib., 63. 

110, 35. tragedies. Pausan., i, 3, 2. 

III, 8. Zeus. Vit. Alex. Sev., c. 17: o Marna, o Jupiter, di immor- 
d etc. Apparently both apostrophes are meant for the same 


III, 9. Dionysus. Schürer, Neut. Zeitgesch., pp. 378—385, and ii!, 
20. On the cult of Dusaris cf. Lebas-Waddington, p. 4785. 
Mommsen, RG, v, 481; cf. n. on CIL, x, 1566. Julian, Ors., 
4, p. 150 C.: ol rh» "Eseccar olkoüvres (Haly) Móriuor kal "Anto 
ovyxabedpevovow—Moripnos uà» ' Epufjs, "Aftos ôè Apt. Cf. p. 154 B. 
Also the Tyche worshipped in Arabia and Syria, L.-Wadd., 
2413 F. must be a Hellenized goddess of the country. 

III, 13. children. Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii, 27, p. 149 sq. ed. 
Rhoer. Tertullian, Apol., c. 9: Infantes penes Africam immo- 
labantur palam usque ad proconsulatum Tiberii, qui ipsos 
sacerdotes in eisdem arboribus templi sui obumbraticibus 
scelerum votivis crucibus exposuit, teste militia patriae nostrae, 
quae id ipsum munus illi proconsuli functa est. Sed et nunc 
in occulto perseverat hoc sacrum facinus. Ap tly Tibe- 
rius (?) had been proconsul shortly before, and soldiers wbo 
took part in tho crucifixion of the priests were still alive at tbe 
time of Tertullian. Borghesi puts bim in the year 657 = 97, 
because of the SC ne homo immolaretur (in magic rites, cf. 
Sillig’s note), a law which referred only to Rome and Italy, 
Pliny, N. k., xxx, 12; Tissot, Fastes des prov. Afric. (Bulla. 
trimestr. des antiq. Afric., Juli, 1882, p. 81), with Borghesi. 

III, 15. god. Henzen, Iscr. dell’ Algeria, AdI, 1860, p. 83 sq. CIL, 
Vili, 4583: Deo frugum Saturno frugifero Aug.; cf. 2666. 
H., 840 Plutoni Aug. frugifero. 8826 Deo sanc(to) frug(ifero) 
Aug. Cf. Eph. ep., v, no. 572; 815. It is very unlikely that 
the ' Saturnus Aug. Achaiae' of Eph. ep., vii, no. 86 ought to 
be distinguished on account of this designation from the Punic 
one, considering the slight veneration of Kpóros in Greece. | 

III, 28. Provence. Seneca, v, 17. Thierry, H. d. Gaulois, iü, 
289 ; cf. ii, C. I. 

III, 33. preservers. Eph. ep., vii, n. $30: Dis patriis et Mauns 
conservatoribus. 

III, 37. Grannus. Dio, Ixxvii, 15. Inscription from the city of 
Rome, CIL, vi, 36: Apollini Granno et Sanctae Sironae sacrum. 

II2, 4. Romans. Especially Oriental cults; cf. vol. iii, p. 104. 
Marucchi, I! culto delle divinità peregrino nelle nuove iscririont 
degli equites singulares (northern and eastern), in Bull. com. d. 
R., 1886, pp. 124-147. 

112, 7. Medaurus. CIL, viii, 2581 ; cf. iii, p. 285. 

112, 9. Noreia. CIL, viii, 4882. 

112, I5. Zimidrenus. Mommsen, CIL, vi, p. 720, Tituli sacri a 
praetorianis] dedicati: 2797 ss. For the Thracian Heron or 
Heros cf. O. Hirschfeld, Epigr. Nachl. m CIL iv (1874), P- 
41 f. (first Latin stone, at Bucharest). Mommsen, Add. as 
CIL ist. Eph. epigr., ii, 300, 368. aibel, Epigr. Gr., no. 
841 (epigram of the year 149 A.D.). 
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112, 17. Camulus. CIL, vi, 46: Arduinne Camulo Jovi Mercurio 
Herculi NN. Remus miles coh. vij. 

112, 26. people. M. Ihm, De» Mitten oder Matronencultus und 
seine Denkmäler. Bonner Jahrbb., Ixxxiii, 1887, pp. 1-200, pp. 
37, 60-63, 70. 

112, 30. Suleviae. Siebourg, De Sulevis Campestribus Fatis, Bonn, 
1886 ; Ihm, p. 78 ff. 

112, 32. honours. Henzen, 4dl, 1860, p. 82. Mommsen, RG, v, 
622, 2. 

112, 34. Aulisua. Henzen, ib., p. 82. Inscriptions of Bacax, 
CIL, viii, 5504-5518. Tertullian, Apol., c. 24: Unicuique 
etiam provinciae et civitati suus deus est, ut Syriae Atergatis, 
ut Arabiae Dusares, ut Noricis Belenus, ut Africae Caelestis, 
ut Mauretaniae Reguli sui. 

112, 36. Harmogius. CIL, iii, 4014, 5097s., 5320 (Marti Latobio 
Harmogio), $672. 

113, 2. Jupiter. Caesar, BG, vii, 17. Of the deities Mercury and 
Rosmerta who were so often worshipped together (Ch. Robert, 
Epigraphie de la Moselle, p. 65ss.), the former is apparently 
always called by the Roman name, the latter never. Cf. also 
Boissier, Rel. Rom., i, 381s. Desjardins, Géogr. de la Gaule, 
ii, $05, 513. O. Hirschfeld, Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Narbonens. Pro- 
vins, in Westd. Zeitschr., viii, 1889, p. 17 ff. Isis Noreia in 
Noricum, CIL, iii, 4806ss. 

113, 6. Mars. Hirschfeld, Betty. z. Gesch. d. Narbonens. Provinz, 
in Westd. Zeitschr., 1889, p. 19 (worshipped not only as war-god, 
but also as protecting genius). 

113, 7. Proserpina. Huebner, CIL, ii, 462. 

113, 26. Douro. Mommsen, RG, v, 68. 

113, 34. Celtic. Jb., 94. Hirschfeld, of. cit., p. 17 ff. 

113, 40. Reims. Hettner, Zwr Cultur von Germania u. Gallia 
Belgica, in Westd. Zeitschr., ii, 1883, p. 8. Mommsen, loc. cit., 
p. 94 f. Hirschfeld, Gallische Studien P d 48 f. 

114, IO. empire. Preller, Rom. M ythol.,ii?, 258 f. epresentations 
also in Gruter, 81, 10. Cf. Marquardt, St V, ii*, 128, 4. 

114, 25. bakers. Orelli, 1810 = CIL, vi, 22. 

114, 28. Rome. Mommsen, CIL, DE 684. 

114, 30. city. Renier, Id A, 2174 = CIL, viii, 7970. Preller, op. 
cit. Hirschfeld, Pàilolog., xxix, 75, 113. Cf. CIL, viii, 7959 
(Rusicade) : Gen. col. Put. Aug. sac. 

II4, 39. snake. The jinn were also imagined as snakes: Kremer, 
Culturgesch. d. Orientis, ii, 257. 

114, 41. unions. De Rossi, Bull. com. d. R., p. 348: Il genio degli 
equites singulares é barbato e di tipo peregrino, come coloro 
il cui munerus esso personificava. 

115, 4. beings. Dis cultoribus di loci Ju(lius) Victor. trib. 
Habitancium (Risingham), CIL, vii, 980. 

115, 4. deserts. Genio devii (Moguntiae), Henzen, 6823. 

115,7. goddess. Preller, op. cit., ii’, 195 ff. 

115, 10. trade. CIL, iii, 1351 (vol. i, p. 312). 

11$, 14. paths. Deo qui vias et semitas commentus est. CIL, 
vii, 271. 
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I15,I4. lamp. Jerome (d. 420) on Isaiah, c. lvii. Vol. iv, 672 
Vallars. In Marquardt, S? V, iiif, 126, 1. Pri., i$, 240, 5. 

115, 17. Christian. Cod. Theodos., xvi, 10, 12 (392): Nullus om- 
nino—secretiore piaculo Larem igne, mero Genium, Penates 
odore veneratus, accendat lumina, imponat tura, serta suspen- 
dat. Marquardt, StV, iii?, 126, 2. 

I15, 29. Augustus. Marquardt, ibid., p. 206, 2; cf. p. 463 ff. 

115, 39. West. Mommsen, StR, ii?, 2, 755-760. Hirschfeld, Zur 
Gesch. d. Rom. Kaisercultus, in Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Acad., 
xxxv, 1888, pp. 833-862. 

IIS, 4I. demi-gods. C. Keil, De mortuis publice pro heroibus vel 
dis ap. Graecos cultis epilogus, Anall. epigr. et onomatol., pp. 
39-63, Lehrs, Pop. Aufsáize?*, p. 320 ff. Marquardt, S#V, 11%, 
58, 4. 

116, 6. god. Plutarch, Lycurg., 31. Keil, p. 46. 

116, 13. Augustus. Keil, p. 63. Cf. vol. i, p. 83. 

116, 16. Tyana. Lactant., Inst. d. v., v, 3: cum eum (Apollon- 
ium) dicas et adoratum esse a quibusdam sicut deum, et simulac- 
rum ejus sub Herculis Alexicaci nomine constitutum ab Ephe- 
siis etiam nunc honorari. 

116, 21. Tullia. Lehrs, of. cit., p. 352 ff. 

116,25. Epiphanes. Gieseler, Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch.*, i, 1, 190. 
According to inscriptions on a tombstone at Ostia, ann. 203. 
(CIL, xiv, 324: NN. fil. dulcissimo NN. pater; in latere 
dextro: NN. pontif. Volk. et aedium sacrar., statuam poni 
in campo Martis deum infantilem permisi), and CZA, iu, 2, 
1460 (epitaph on a 5 year old boy: xaló warip ue aréoryet 
jpwa ovyyevelas) apparently the souls of deceased children were 
sometimes worshipped by their relatives. 

116, 30. paeans. Keil, op. cit., p. 61s. 

116, 38. Marius. Plutarch, Mar., c. 27. 

117, 3. impostor. Strabo, vii, pp. 298, 304; xvi, p. 762. Cf. Ihm, 
Der Mütter- oder Matronencult., Bonner Jahrbb., \xxxiii, p. 102. 

117, 3. Mariccus. Tac., Hist. ii, 61. Cf. on Sostratus Lucian, 
Demonax, c. 1; Philostr., Vitt. soph., ii, 1, 12-16. 

117, 36. subjects. The above follows Hirschfeld, op. cit., mostly 
verbally. 

117, 40. gods. Veget., R. m., ii, 5 : imperatori tamquam praesenti 
et corporali deo etc. 

118, 6. comet. Sueton., C. Jul., c. 88. 

118, 14. visions. Vit. M. Antonini, c. 17. 

118, 21. worshipped. Vit. Alex. Sev., c. 29. 

118, 27. power. Pausan., viii, 2, 2. 

I18,28. Antinous. Hegesipp., apud Euseb., H. e., iv, 20. 

118, 29. Belesticha. Plutarch, Amator., 9, 9. 

118, 36. Athenagoras. Athenag., Leg. pro Christo, 30: wal 'Arrlyoot 
diravOpwrla raw Upertpuv rpoydywry wpds ToUs vsrmkóovs Eruxe vopl{es- 
Oar 0cós* ol 3¢ per adrods óBacarlarws rapedéiarro, 

118, 40. temple. Orig., C. Cels., iii, 36, p. 132. 

119, 30. Napoleon. Boissier, Rel. rom., i, 207. Bossuet: ‘il faut 
obéir aux princes comme à la justice méme: ils sont des dieux 
et participent en quelque façon à l'indépendance divine’. 
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Of the dedication of an equestrian statue in the Place Vendóme 
Saint Simon says: ‘Le duc de Gesvres, gouverneur de Paris, 
à cheval, à la tête des corps de la ville, y fit les tours, les révér- 
ences et autres cérémonies tirées et imitées de la consécration 
des empereurs romains. Il n'y eut à la vérité n! encens ni 
victimes: il fallut bien donner quelque chose au titre de roi 
trés-chrétien'. Cf. D6llinger, Academ. Vorträge, i, 27$. At 
a feast given by the city of Paris a few years after Napoleon’s 
coronation, over the throne was the inscription in golden let- 
ters, ' Ego sum qui sum’, and nobody took offence. Mém. 
de Mme. de Rémusat, ii, 80. 

I20, 14. astray. Orig., C. Cels., lij, 38; iv, 92; v, 2; vii, 69; 
viii, 31, 62. Justin Martyr, Apol., i, I4. Commodianus, 
Instr., I3; Lactant, Div. Inst., ii, 14 sqq.; Augustine, 
C. D., xviii, 8, 2; Gibbon, History, ch. xv; Champagny, Les 
Antonins, ii, 290, 1; Soldan-Hoppe, Gesch. d. Hexenpvrocesse 
(1880), i, 88-89. 

I21, 7. Lystra. Acts Apost., xiv, 11-18. Hausrath, Neut. Zeit- 
gesch., ii, $45 f., believes the narrative is fictitious. I have 
proved (De narratione in Actis Apost., loc. cit., Index Regim. 
aest., 1875) that his reasons are quite invalid. To my mind 
the narrative bears all the marks of truth. 

I2I, 22. Athene. Herodot., i, 60. 

I2I, 27. benefactress. Ruffini who has introduced a similar scene 
in his Doctor Antonio, remarks (ed. 1890, p. 187) : ' We beg the 
reader to believe that this is no picture drawn from fancy, but 
a real sketch from nature. Had not such a scene as we have 
described, with all the particulars related, ccme to pass under 
our own eyes, we should never have ventured to put it on paper. 

I2I, 31. Paphlagonia. Lucian, Alexander, 9. 

121, 40. faith. Sueton., Vespas., c. 7; Dio, Ixvi, 8; Tac., H., iv, 
81 sq. 

122,27. Tyana. Baur, Apollonius v. Tyana and Christus, pp. 124, 
132, 141. Aubé, Hist. d. perséc. de l'église, ii, 462ss. The 
theory of an intentional contrast is contested by Réville, Re- 
ligion à Rome sous les Sevéres, p. 227ss. See also Apollinar. 
Sidon., Epp., viii, 3, in Teuffel, RLG*, 428, 1. Lactant., Instit. 
div., v, 2 and 3. 

123, 17. victory. Dio, lxxi, 

123, 28. meant. All the PS in Clinton, Fasti Romani, vol. 
ii, Appendix, p. 23ss. Renan, Marc Aurele, p. 273, I. The- 
mist., Or., xv, p. I9I B: eldov éyw cv ypagpy elkova Tod čpyov, roy 
pev atroxpdropa T pog evXó eor év Tj pddayyt, Toùs oTparwras dé rà 
Kpayn T SuBpy vxoriévras xk... 

123, 30. Jupiter. Themist., Or., xxxiv, c. 21 ; Claudian, IV Cons. 
Honor., 342; Vit. M. Antonini, C. 24; Orac. Sibyll., xii, 196 
ss. ; Aubé, i?, 365. 

123, 34. Hermes. Dio, loc. cit. 

123, 36. legion. Euseb., H. e., v, 5. 

123, 37. Tertullian. Tertullian, Apol., c. 5. Cf. Ad Scapulam, c. 4. 

123, 40. Celsus. Orig., C, Cels., viii, 45. Cf. Minuc. Felix, Octav., 


C. 7. 
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125, 8. gift. Zeller, G. d. Ph., iij’, 1, 315. 

125, I3. Livy. Livy, xliii, 13. 

125,29. 51. Nipperdey, Tacit., i*; Binlettung, xv 

125, 33. Bedriacum. Hist., ii, 50. 

126, 25. Augustus. Sueton., Avg., c. 92-97. 

127, 5. happened. Cic., Div., ii, 24 ; cf. i, 26. 

127, I2. Tiberius. Sueton., Tiber., c. 63. 

I27, 18. employment. Tac., A., xi, 15. The 'ordo haruspicum 
Augustorum ' (in which were men of equestrian rank) probably 
owed its formation to Claudius. Cf. Marquardt, St V, 1123, 410 ff. 
Dio, lii, 36 (speech of Maecenas) sárrws rwàs kal lepowras xai 
olwv.aràs aw eor, ols of BovAdpuevol Ti koudoaoÜax, aveécorraa. 

127, 20. entrails. Pliny, N. h., viii, 102. 

127, 25. undertaking. Tac., H., i, 27. 

127, 39. concerned. Epictet., Diss,. ii, 7; cf. i, r, 17 ; iii, I, 37; 
iv, 4, 5. 

128, 2. divination. Herodian, viii, 3, 7. 

128, 7. birds. Artemidor., Onivocr., ii, 69. 

128, 13. trial. Pliny, Epp., vi, 2, 2; cf. ii, 20, 4. 

128, 16. feet. Juv., 6, 385-397. 

128, 16. Gordian. Victor, Caesares, 26. 

128, 17. Diocletian. De mort. persec., c. 10 8q. 

128, 26. immemorial. Ammian., xxi, 1, 62, 4; Cf. xxiii, 5, 10-33; 
xxv, 6, I. 

128, 28. multiplied. Vit. Sept. Sev., c. 24; V. Floriani, c. 2; Cod. 
Theodos., xvi, 1, 2, 4, 6; Firmic. Matern., Math., ii, 33: Scire 
enim te convenit, quod haruspices quotiescumque a privatis 
interrogati de statu Imperatoris fuerint et quaerenti respondere 
voluerint, exta semper quae ad hoc fuerint destinata ac vena- 
rum ordines, involuta confusione conturbent. Prudent., C. 
Symmach.,ii,892. Augustine, C. D., iv, 2, 3 (a haruspex offers 
to procure him the prize at a poetic agon through witchcraft). 
Inscriptions, CIL, vi, 2161-2168; v, 1, 99; v, 2, 5598, 5704; 
Ephem. epigr., iv, III; Brambach, CI Rh, 769 (haruspices 
publ., Tréves) ; 1002 = Henzen, 6024. Cf. Marquardt, op. cit. 

128, 35. excludes. Firm. Matern., Math., i, 3: Nos enim timeri 
deum nos coli facimus. 

128, 37. Panaetius. Zeller, iii, I, 317, 2 

128, 41. astrology. Tac., A., vi, 22; cf. iv, 20; H.,j, 38. 

129, 5. divinity. Pliny, N. k., ii, 22; cf. vol. iii, p. 89. 

129, 9. fate. Sueton., Tiber., c. 69. 

129, 27. signs. Strabo, xvii, I, 43, p. 843 E. Gustav Wolff, De 
novissima oraculorum aetate, à I. 

129, 39. distress. Minuc. Felix, Octav., c. 

I30, 2. dumb. Arnob., Adv. Gentes, hi; 7 Euseb., Praep. evang., 
v, 1; Prudent., Apotheos. 4 435 SQq. 

130, 7. false ones. Tertullian, De anima, c. 46. 

130, IO. intentions. Lactant., Inst, div., ii, 16. 

130, 10. Petrarch. Korting, Petrarcas Leben und Werke, p. 615, t, 

130, 25. Colophon. E. Hübner, Bericht über cine sbipaphicchs 
Reise nach England, in Monetsber. d. Berl. Acad., 1866, p. 791 
f.; CIL, vii, 633. 
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130, 28. oracle. CIL, iii, 2880; viii, 8351. An Oriental at Vasio, 
who erected there an altar to Bel, rw» dy ’Awayela prneducves 
Aeyle» (CIL, xii, 1277), probably received the oracle before 
his immigration. 

130, 39. repute. G. Wolff, loc. cit. 

131, 15. Mopsus. Plutarch, De def. ovacc., c. 45. 

131, 22. Paphlagonia. Cf. Clinton, F. Rom., ad ew. 182. A, v. 
Sallet, Ein Lügenpfaffe des Alterthums, in Im Neuen Reich, 
1874, p. 292. Ed. Zeller, Alexander u. Peregrinus, ein Betrüger 
u. ein Schwármer, in Deutsche Rundschau, Jan. 1877, p.62. Fr. 
Cumont, Alexandre d' Abonotichos (Extr. du T. xl des Mémoires 
de l'Acad. royale de Belgique), 1887. 

I31, 23. c. 175. Cumont, p. 52s. 

132, 20. existence. If the catastrophe of P. Aelius Severianus 
Maximus was brought about by his foolish confidence in the 
oracle of Alexander, this must have been very much respected 
(161 A.D.: Napp, De rebb. imp. M. Aurel. Antonino in oriente 
gestis (Bonn, 1879), pp. 15-18). In the passage of Lucian 
Gutschmid suggests tbe emendation 'Oep/ov for (id 106) 'O0pv- 
dóov |B. 'O6pvov|] (xaraxoreis). Mommsen ascribes gross ignorance 
to Lucian's authority (RG, v, 406). 

133, 9. Rutilianus. Lebas-Waddington, Voyage em Aste mineure, 
p. 7348. Fastes des provinces Asiatiques, no. 153. CIL, xiv, 
3601 (172, p. 40), 4244. Cumont without sufficient reason puts 
Rutilianus' consulate after 161 (p. 48). 

133, 16. Victorinus. Marc. Antonin., c. 14. Lebas-Waddington, 
op. cit. ; cf. vol. iii, p. 96. 

133, I9. Avitus. Pausan., x, 36, 1; Mommsen, RG, v, 314, 2 

133, 21. Rutilianus. Lucian, Alexand., 57, where for aíró; and 
dyexrés, the readings of the codd., ’Aoveros should be read. 
‘The inscription CIG, 4152d, p. 1113 (Amastris) contains ac- 
cording to the revisions of the elder Mordtmann and G. Hirsch- 
feld and a later copy by Capt. von. Diest, the name of the 
legat. pr. pr. Aod\avds ‘Aovecros (sic) and the date év rg Oxo Ere 
(229 of the Pompeian era) = 165/6 A.D., as G. Hirschfeld has 
shown (Inschriften aus dem Norden Kleinasiens, in Sitsungsber. 
der Berliner Acad., xxxv, 1888, p. 875 f.). In the year 169 
Avitus was no longer governor of Bithynia. Cumont, p. $0, 4. 

133, 22. epidemic. Vol. i, p. 28. 

133, 31. oracles. Athenagoras (wrote between 177 and 180), c. 26. 

133, 39. Abonuteichos. Eckhel, D. N., ii, 383. Cumont, p. 53. 
(The last coins with the name Abonuteichos and the portrait 
of Antoninus Pius, the first with Ionopolis and the portrait of 
L. Verus.) 

133, 40. Ineboli. Renan, L'église chrétienne, p. 429, $5. 

134, 3. penetrated. Cumont, p. 42s. 

134, 5. Africa. Eph. ep., v, $45, 1247 (Thubursicum Bure): 
Draconi Aug. sacrum. Ib., viii, n. 741 (Mascula): numini- 
(bus ny)mpharum et Draconis. Quite enigmatical js CIL, 
viii, 9326 (Caesarea): Deo manu (? numini Hu) | Draconis | 
M. Tunius (Asclepia | des | v. s. 1. m. Does this refer to the 
serpent of Aesculapius ? 
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I34, 7. command. CIL, iii, 1021, 1022. 

134, 9. Alexander. Mommsen, Ephem. epigr., ii, p. 331, no. 493. 
Cf. also CIL, vi, 112 (CIL, vi, 143 = Orelli, 1797: 'Sanctis 
draconibus ' is unconnected; cf. note). 

134, 11. Lucian. Amulets on which the figure of Glycon is to be 
recognized with more or less probability in Cumont, pp. 43-45. 

134, 19. serpents. Dio, lxxii, 7; cf. vol. ii, p. 275. 

134, 24. Aristotle. Zeller, ii?, 2, 424 and 625. 

134, 24. Democritus. Ib., i*, 644. 

134, 29. undecided. Pliny, N. h., x, 211. 

134, 29. later. Jd. ib., xxv, 17. 

134, 41. divinity. Vol. iii, p. 87 f. 

135, 9. Origen. Orig., C. Cels., i, 48. 

135, I5. Felix. Minuc. Fel., Octav., c. 7. 

135, 24. impure. Tertullian, De anima, c. 46 sqq. 

135, 35. mathematics. Galen, ed. K., ii, 812. 

135, 36. Germany. Pliny, Epp., iii, 5. 

135, 39. profession. Sprengel, Gesch. d. Medicin, ii, 136 ; cf. 1458, 
Galen, vi, 833; Daremberg, La médicine, histoire et doctrine, 


P- 948. 

136, 3. of itself. Galen, ed. K., xvi, 222. 

136, 4. birds. Id. ib., xv, 443 sqq. 

136, 10. own. Pliny, Epp., i, 18. 

136, I$. coins. Sueton., August., c. 91. (Dio doubts it.) 

136, 18. blood-spitting. Marc. Antonin., Commentat., i, 17. 

136, 21. bronze. Herodian, ii, 9. 

136, 22. graciously. Dio, lxxii, 23. 

136, 25. ear. Id., Ixxiv, 3; cf. Vit. Severi, c. 3. 

136, 30. immortality. Dio, lxxii, 23. 

I36, 32. literature. Tertullian, De anima, c. 46. Artemidorus, 
Onicror., ed. Reiff., i, pp. 441—446. 

136, 41. famous man. Artemidorus, iii, 66 sq. 

137, 4. descent. Aristid., Ad Capitonem, p. 315 Jebb, ed. Dindori, 
ii, 415. Artemidor., ii, 70 sq. Cf. Progr. Acad. Alb., 1868, v, 
p. 4. O. Hirschfeld's supposition in his preface to the transla- 
tion of Artemidorus by S. Kraus (Vienna, 1881), that Cassius 
Maximus is identical with the philosopher Maximus of Tyre, 
is in my opinion not plausible (Gomperz, Zeitschr. f. österr. 
Gymnas., 1881, p. 501). 

137, 6. palmistry. Cf. Diels, Atacta, in Hermes, xxiii, 1888, p. 
287 f. (Galen, xv, 444 K; 'Apreuddpou rot Pwad 4ANwy re TU? 
olwvua rv tvóótwr BlgXovs). 

137, 15. thanksgiving. Artemidor., iv, 2, ed. Reiff., p. 318 sq. and 
i, prooem., init. 

137, 28. language. Artemidor., i, prooem. ; ii, 60 and 70. 

137, 32. dreams. Id., iv, 63 and 23. 

137, 39. degree. Id., ii, prooem. 

138, I2. Isis. A dvyvdwrpia xal dvecpoxpiris apparently of Isis, CIA, 

ili, 162. 

138, 19. cure. Aristid., Or., xviii, ed. Dind., i, p. 413. 

138, 31. heal. Orig., C. Cels., iii, 24. 

138, 33. places. Arist., Or., vii, ed. Dind., i, p. 78. 
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138, 36. daylight. Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 802 (where, however, 
v ác yap [év rexé]eaauw ép.ots dva[ ]avddy éxéorns gives no sense). 
139, 5. prescriptions. Artemidor., iv, 22. 
139, 39. letters. ‘Aristid., Oy., vi, p. 39 J. Cf. Baumgart, Aris- 
~ fides, pp. 50-55. | 
140, 3. used. Galen, ed. K., vi, 41; ib., S69: 4AÀà ToÜrov pev ò 
*AgxAnmids lágaro. 
I40, 6. fortnight. "Vol. i, p. 174. 
140, 10. emperor. Galen, II. 7. (Siwy BigMor, c. ii, xix, 19. 
140, I2. Greece. B. Schmidt, Volksleben der Griechen, p. 77 f. 
I4I, 10. departed. Kaffiaóias, "Egnuepls dpyaod., 1883, p. 197; 
1885, p. I. K. Zacher, Zu den Heilurkunden von Epidauros, 
in Hermes, xxi, 473. Wilamovitz, Hippys von Rhegion, in 
Hermes, xix, 441. Id., Isyllos von Epidaurus,in Philol. Unter- 
such., ix, 1886, pp. 116-124. Diels, Antike Heilwunder, in 
Nord und Süd, Jan. 1888, p. 29 ff. That Apellas was a sophist 
is not proved by his gudodoye’y. An inscription of a 
Ti. KAavdtos Zeovijpos, in 'Eómp. dpx., 1883, p. 237; an inscription 
of the temple of Aesculapius on the Tiber island, CIG, 5980. 
I4I, 27. ear. P. Bortolotti, Iscriz. votive a Minerva Cabardiacense, 
in Bal, 1867, p. 219ss. (3, 4), 237ss. (6, 8), CIL, xi, 1, 1292- 
+1309. | 
141, 31. vault. Gatti, Trovamenti risguardanti la topografia e la 
epigrafia urbana, in Buil. com. d. R., 1887, p. 154ss., and Vis- 
conti, Trovamenti di oggetti d'arti etc., ibid., p. 192 (1-36 list 
of votive offerings). Cicero, De Divinat., ii, 59, 123, had already 
said: Et sine medico medicinam dabit Minerva; Musae 
scribendi legendi ceterarum artium scientiam somniantibus 
non dabunt ? | 
I41, 38. lady. Orelli, 1518 — CIL, iv, 68; cf. Wilmanns, 7I 
(Bonae deae oclatae : similarly "Apre,us Oepula evdxoos in Lesbos, 
Hermes, vii, 411). Mnrpl Oedv evavryrw larpeiyp eUx*v, CIA, 


134; cf. 137. 

142, 5. worshipped. Lehrs, Pop. Aufs.*, p. 158 ff. 

142, I3. Asclepius. Aristid., Or., vi, in Aesculap., ed. Dind., 
p. 68. 


142,18. Pan. Lebas-Waddington, 1891-94. 

142, 18. Leto. Id., 1273. 

142, I9. Carthage. Cf. e.g. Eph. ep., v, p. 457, no. 948 (inscription 
of Auzia in Mauretania). 

142, 27. deserve. Pausan., viii, 37, 8. 

142, 35. erected. Lebas-Waddington, 519s. The temple of Zeus 
Panamaros with 400 inscriptions was discovered by Deschamps 
and Cousin, Inscr. du temple de Z. P., in Buil. de corr. Hellén., 
xi, 1887, pp. 373-391. 

142, 37. observed. Cf. vol. iii, p. 116. 

I43, 2. Antinous. Cf. vol. iii, p. 118. 

143, 5. physician. G. Hirschfeld, Zwei athenische Inschriften welche 
den tows larpós angehn, in Hermes, viii, 350 ff. Cf. A. Michaelis, 
in Archdol. Zeitg., N. F., viii, 48 f. 

143, 8. fever. Lucian, Scytha, 2. 

143, 11. panegyric. Plutarch, Flaminin., c. 16. 
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143, 13. Alexandria. For the priest of Alexander at that place 
ef ‘Wilcken, in Hermes, xxiii, 1888, p. 602 f. 

143, 13. Places. Lebas-Waddington, 57, 58 (Erythrae), 490 (Bar- 
gylia), 496, $7: lepéa di T or. A opi uer) * 'AM Ea»- 
ópov. Vit. Alex. Sev., in templo dicato apud Arce- 
nam urbem Alexandro Magio natus—die festo Ajexan- 
dri. 

143, 17. Virgin. Procop., De aediff., vi, 2; ed. D., iii, 333. 

143, 2I. sicknesses. Pausan., vi, II, 2. 

143, 29. garlands. Athenagoras, c. 26 (Lobeck., Aglaopham., p. 
1171). Lebas-Waddington, p. 703. 

143, 34. gifts. For ‘were... put to death’ read ‘perished 
miserably’. Lucian, Philopsewd., 18-22. 

144, 26. good. Zeller, iiit, I, 290 f. 

144, 30. body. Juv., 10, 346 sqq. 

I44, 33. temples. Pliny, Paneg., C. 3. 

144, 40. protection. Fronto, d M. Caes. et inv., v, 25, Naber 83: 
Pro Faustina mape cotidie deos appello: scio enim me pro tua 


salute optare 
145, 7. Martial. Marhal, i viii, 24, §, 6. 
145, I9. sail. Plutarch, De superstst., c. 8. 


I45, 33. alike. Lebas-Waddington, 686 (Gordus): ... *EAsis 
"AvSperixou eütauévy bwip ro huubpov etx s». CIL, viii, 223272236 
(Mascula) : Saturno Aug. de ribus (i.e. ob pecora) v.s.l.a. 

146, 13. chapel. Orelli, 1523 = CIL, xiv, 3530 (88 A.D.). 

146, 13. frequently. Mommsen, Eph. epigr., iv, 1881, p. 260, no. 
723*: Bona dea inter deas eodem fere loco est, quem inter 
deos obtinet genius loci et ad aedificia potissimum refertur 
(cf. the inscriptions quoted and Preller, RM, i*, 404 f). 

146, 18. divinity. Weisbrodt, Griech. und latein. Inschr. v. d. 
Untermosel, in. Bonner Jahrbb., Ixxvii, 1884, p. 48. 

146, 24. Meles. CIG, 3165. 

146, 27. power. Eph. ep., V, 443, DO. 900 (civitas Celtianensium) ; 
also Appendix liv, p. 294 

146, 33. condition. Babe: CIRÀ, 43 = Orelli, 2029; ef. 
Marquardt, Pri., 11%, 635, 4. 

146, 39. prayer. Orelli, 1613 = CIL, xii, 103 (where Hirschfeld 
explains l. 2 differently). Cf. CJL, ix, 2164 (Silvano—quot se 
et suos incolumes habet). 

146, 39. Silvanus. Mannbardt, Waid- und Feldculte, ii, 121. 

147, 9. inscriptions. Mone, Gesch. d. Heidentums im nórdl. Europa, 
p. 416 ff. Mommsen, on CIL, v, 1, 732; numen proprie 
Carnicum, non Noricum. CIL, v, 1, 1827 (Julium Carnicum) : 
restoration of his temple. 

147, 18. credible. Herodian, vii, 3, 3; Vit. Maximini, c. 22. 

147, 31. essences. Apulei., Florida, i, 1 

147, 34. adoration. Vol. i, p. 380 f. 

147, 37. kind. Orelli, 1650; cf. 1651, 469. 

us 40. gods. CIL, i, 623. 

148, 2. Urbssalvia. Orelli, a E 

148, 5. Nemausus. Herzog, lia Narb., App. 240 = CIL, xii, 
3072. 
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148, 14. Nile. Vol. i, p. 362 ff. Frans, Elem. epigr., 336 9qq.; 
CIG, 4832 sag: 

148, 18. temple. CIG, iii, 5042 sq.; cf. $039. Greek and Latin 
Proskynemata at the temple of Baal Markod in Phoenicia at 
the time of Severus: Lebas-Waddington, 1855—1863a. 

148, 22. Julia. Orelli, 1580. 

148, 31. nitre-springs. CIL, x, 6786, p. 679; Preller, RM, ii?, 
I45, $. CIL, iii, 13396 sq. (Thermae of Zazwaros) ; Devotio to 
the Nymphae of the aquae ferventes (found in the spring of Pog- 
gio Bagnoli) Wilmanns, E. I., 2749 = CIL, xi, 1, 1823. 

148, 34. others. Ihm, Mütter- oder Matronencultus, in Bonner 
Jahrbb., Ixxxiii, 94 f. 

148, 36. fire. Henzen, 5689. 

148, 39. springs. Orelli, 1560 sq. 

149, 3. Lymfa. IRN, 7146 (aliena). 

149, 7. Spring. Orelli, 1632, 1634, 1637; CIL, v, 1, 3106; ib., iii, 
3047 (Nymphis Aug.—pro salute municipii balneo effecto). 

I49, 9. Lambaesis. Henzen, 5758a. 

149, 12. storms. CIL, viii, 9180. 

149,17. Numidian. Read‘ Nimidian'. Herzog, Gall. Narb., App., 
283 (Henzen, Bull., 1862, p. 1428.). Hirschfeld, VG, p. 73, 3. 

149, 20. boar. Orelli, 1603 = CIL, vii, 451. 

149, 22. timber-merchants. Orelli, 4278 = CIL, v, rz, 815: Sil- 
vano sacrum sectórés materiarum Aquileienses. CJL, xi, 1, 
363 (Arimini): Silvano Aug. sacrum NN. negotians materiar. 
d.d. In rocky Dalmatia Silvanus appears as Pan; the votive- 
reliefs of Pan and the nymphs are specially characteristic of 
Dalmatia, Schneider, Oesterreich. Mitth., ix (1885), pp. 36-47. 

149, 29. skin. CIL, ii, 2660. 

149, 33. Shirt. CIL, ii, 462. 

149, 38. temple. Hübner, Das Heiligthum des Nodon, in Bonner 
Jahrbb., lvii (1879), p. 29 ff. 

150, 4. grant. Chthonic deities invoked in curses: Lebas-Wadding- 
ton, 1499. 

150, IO. angels. Tertullian, De anima, c. 37: nos officia divina 
angelos (J. angelis) credimus. 

150, 16. Statina. Id. ib., C. 39. 

150, I9. Celtic. Jordan, De Genii et Eponae picturis Pompei., in 
AdI, 1872, p. 49ss. 

150, 24. existence. Preller, RM, ii?, 227 f. Cf. Ihm, M üutter- und 
Matronencultus, in Bonner Jahrbb., xxxiii, 1887, p. 56,2. The 
continuance of the cult of Epona (and Cloacina) is attested by 
Prudent., Apoth., 197. 

150, 26. Mefitis. Preller, ibid., p. 144 f. ' Quartana’ in a votive 
inscription of Nemausus, CIL, xii, 3129 (Quartane votum 
reddet (sic) libens merito Byrria Severilla) Hirschfeld believes 
to be the goddess of the quartan ague. 

150, 37. Mars. E.g. Orelli, 1348. 

150, 37. Neptune. Id., 1336. 

150, 39. profits. Id., 1404; CIL, ix, 3307 (erection of a statue of 
Mercury in an atrium auctionarium). 

150, 40. Minerva. The very numerous monuments dedicated to 
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Minerva along the whole limes are only exceeded in number 
by those of Mercury: Keller, Vicus Aureli, p. 25. 

150, 40. Ceres. Horace, S., ii, 2, 124. 

150, 41. Lucina. Tertullian, De anima, c. 39. 

151,5. Eros. Plutarch, Amator., C. 2, I. 

151, IO. sickness. Lobeck., Aglaoph., p. 1172. 

Ist, I2. god. Henzen-Orelli, Index, p. 31 sq. 

151, 15. rain. Petron., Sat., 44 ; Preller, RM, i?, 194, 2 

ISI, 20. Poeninus. Livy, xxi, 38 sq. 

151,25. Jovis. Saussure, Voy. d. I. Alpes, iv, 189ss. 

I51, 27. passes. Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, p. 160. 

151, 30. travellers. Ex Galliae e septentrionali Germaniisque 
Raetiaque: Mommsen, CIL, v, 2, 761. Cf. H. Meyer, Die 
vom. Alpenstvassen in der Schweiz, in Mitth. d. antiq. Ges. su 
Zürich, xiii, 19 ff. 

ISI, 32. return. Promis, Antichità d'Aosta, p. 61 ss. ; CIL, v, 2, 


6865-6895. 
ISI, 34. destinies. Orelli, 1269 = CIL, iii, 1, 1090. . 
15I, 36. danger. Lebas-Waddington, 2573 (Palmyra): Ad ‘Tyiory 
(husband and wife) — edtdpevon xal émaxovoOévres. CIL, 


iii, 1918 (Novae in Dalmatia): J.O.M. NN. centurio—hoc in 
loco majestate et numine ejus servatus etc. 

ISI, 4I. health. Orelli, 1267. 

152, 3. Brescia. Henzen-Orelli, $619 — CIL, v, 1, 4241 (224 A. p.). 

152, 7. Trocmi. Lebas-Waddington, 1192 = Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 
793 (apparently 163 A.D.). | 

152, II. Dacia. CIL, iii, I, 1504. 

152, 22. preserver. Orelli, 3726. 

153, IO. events. Juv., 13, 86. 

153, 14. intelligence. Philo, T. i, p. 262 Pfeiff. 

153, I7. Providence. Tac., A., vi, 22. 

153, 32. superstition. Plutarch, De superstitione, C. 13. 

153, 35. Tyre. See vol. iii, p. 93. 

154, 4. godlessness. Apulei., De deo Socrat., ed. Oudendorp, ii, 122. 

154, 18. barbarians. Lucian, Jup. Tragoed., in f. 

155, II. gifts. Minuc. Fel., c. 7. 

155, 34. unintelligible. Quintilian, i, 6, 40. 

156, 2. 382. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 433, I 

156,6. Rome. Mommsen, CIL, i, 362. 

156, 9. cross. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldculte, ii, p. xxxvii. 

156, 13. spring. Ibid., p. 265 ff. 

156, 16. contended. Ibid., ii, p. 315. Cf. id., Mythol. Forschungen, 
in Nachlass, pp. 159 f., 192-197. 

156, 20. Mary. Marquardt, op. cit., 446, I. 

156, 24. association. The following ‘chiefly (in part verbally) from 
Mommsen, Ueber die vómischen Ackerbrider, in  Grensboten, 
1870, i, p. 161 ff. 

156, 38. metal. Henzen, Acta fr. Arval, p. 132; Marquardt, 
St V, iii*, 447 ff. ; ; Jordan, Topographie, i, 396. 

157, 36. Celtic. CIL, v, I, 725 (Aerecura), 763, 1809, 4935 (Cautus 
Pates), 4297 (Alus), 4200ss. (Bergimus) etc. 

157, 36. Raetian. Ib., p. 390 (Cuslanus, Jupiter Feluennis). 
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I57, 38. Bolsena. CIL, xi, 1, 2686 (Volsinii), Dis deabusq. Primi- 
tivus deae Nort. ser. act. ex voto. - ; 

157, 39. Sejanus. Preller, RM, i?, 189, 2; Juv., 10, 74. 

158, 1. Nortia. Teuffel, RLG*, 420, 1. — 

158, 4. Feronia. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 33, 6. 

I58, 5. Italy. Preller, ibid., i?, 426 ff.; Henzen-Orelli, Ind., p. 
27; Lanciani, BdI, 1870, p. 26ss. ; CIL, 1, 776; vi, 146s. 
158, ro. Veline lake. Preller, i?, 408; Horace, Epp., i, 10, 49; 

CIL, ix, 4636, 4751. 

158, 16. Sutrium. Tertullian, Apol., 24; Ad Nation., ii, 8. 

158, 18. Hadrian. Preller, ibid., 280; CIL, ix, 2594 = Orelli, 
1852. Cf.in the same work, p. 502, Mommsen on the name of 

C the city. 

158, 19. quarters. Feast of Juno at Falerii, ibid., 280; of Diana 
at Nemi, 316. 

158, 25. slaves. Pausan., ii, 27, 4; Preller, 315. 

158, 33. ground. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands u. d. Herrschaft 

. der Romer, ii, 477 ff. 

159, 6. animals. Pausan., vii, 18, 7. 

I59,20. Dionysus. Id., vii, I9, 20. 

159, 28. lot. Id., vii, a 8 

159, 40. Medea. Id., A 6; 12, I. 

160, 10. temple. Id., 2281,32. T. S 

160, 23. blows. Id., iii io Plutarch, inu. e “18, 2. 

160, 25. altar. Lebas- -Waddington, ii, 175b (Sparta): 5$ móXs 
Tov d&tooywraroy kai ebyevéararov Kal ávópeidraror M. Asp. KAeovv- 
pov rày kai Tuvov Burpoveixny watts évexa.. 

160, 27. flogged. Pausan., viil, 23, I 

160, 37. election. Plutarch, Qu. Gr., 38 ; Hertzberg, op. cit., p. 259. 

16», 38. Cyprus. Lactant., Inst. div., i, 21 init. 

161,2. Rome. Cf. also Confessio S. Cypriani (bishop of Antioch, 
who is said to have suffered martyrdom under Claudius or Dio- 
cletian) concerning the mysteries and different kinds of divina- 
tion of that time. Preller, Beitrag z. Religionsg. d. Alterth., 
in Philologus, i, 349. For the survivalofoldcults in the fourth 
century, see Hertzberg, of. cit., iii, 310 f. 

161, 8. times. Cf. vol. iii, p. 102 f. 

161, 12. islands. Hertzberg, of. cit., ii, 267 ff., 485. Isis worship 
already in Athens c. 350, iii, 120 (Köhler, Hermes, v, 371 fl.). 

161, 13. Atergatis. G. Hirschfeld, Delos (Deutsche Rundschau, 
xh, October 1884, p. 113). 

161, 16. Thera. Preller, RM, 113, 411, 3. 

161, 23. ascendancy. I cannot agree with Mommsen’s opinion, 
RG, v, 257, that this age had long lost the old national religion, 
which ' became more and more the special possession of the 
learned class’, nor can I find any support for this view in the 
passage he quotes from Plutarch, Praec. ger. veip., 30. 

161, 28. Demonax. Lucian, Demonax, 11. 

162, 2. garlands. Apulei., Apol., ed. Oudend., ii, p. 518 sq. 

162, I1. wish. Martial, x, 92. 

162, 20. prayers. Prudent., C. Symmach., i, 188 sqq. 

162, 25. senator. Vol. i, p. 131 f. 
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162, 30. return. Seneca, Bemeff., iii, 27. 

162, 32. mentioned. Vol. iii, p. 

162, 38. gift. On the stipes cf. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 143, 3; 369, 
$; 385,3; 456,2; CIL, iv, 7; Allcier et Terrebuese. Inser. 
de Vienne, iii, 533 = CIL, xii, 2388: Matris Aug. ex stipe annua 
den. xxxv et. d. 

162, 41. Minor. Mommsen, StR., ii3, 66 f. ; Dionys. Haiei. ae 
Rom., ii, 24 ; Tertullian, Ad nal., I, IO ; ' Apol., I3, 42 ; 
Waddington, ii, p. 124 ad 243 (Gythion). Lehmann, end 
tiones sacerdotales, P. i., De titulis ad sacerdotiorum apud Graecos 
venditionem pertinentibus (Rcgimonti, 1888). Sale of the priest- 
hood, uverüv 0e» rà» év Lauodpdxy—xpvode éwrà xadxaw ézfj«orra. 
Tocilescu, Inschriften aus d. Dobrudscha, in Oesterreich. Mit- 
theilungen, vi, 1882, p. 8. 

165, 1. Ptolemies. Wilcken, Kaiserl. Tempelverwaltung in Aegyp- 
ten, in Hermes, xxiii, p. 592 ff. 

163, 2. existence. Henzen, 6113 — CIL, vi, 820. 

163, 11. Christians. Pliny, Ad Tr., 96, 10; Mommsen, in Her- 
mes, iil, 50, 3. 

163, 15. months. Sueton., Calig., c. 14. 

163, 17. oxen. Prudent., C. Symmach., i, 215 sqq. List of eight 
animals sacrificed by two priests of Saturn to eight gods: 
CIL, viii, 8246 sq. 

163, 28. visitors. Lucret., v, 1161-1168. 

163, 33. individuals. Marquardt, StV, iii}, 67. 

163, 35. eighty-two. RGDA*, p. 86 (nullo praetermisso quod eo 
tempore refici debebat). Under Tiberius another restoration 
was necessary. Tac., A., ii, 49. 

164, 5. dream. E Orelli, 1344. 1790. 

164, 9. building. £. 100,000 HS for a temple of the Dea Calva 
(Gerolstein in the district of Trier) 124 a.D. Henzen, 5681 = 
Brambach, CIR}, 853. For a temple at Gabii A.D. 140 in 
tutela et ornationibus (sic) $000 sest.; CIL, xiv, 2795. 

I64, 13. Aricia. Appian, B. C., v, 24: é» ‘als udNora wédeot xal vis 
elo. Oncavpol xonudrew lepwr Ba yes. CIL, xiv, 3679, 3679a = 
Dessau, Dus Iscr. Tiburtine, AdI, 1882, p. 116 sqq. (sub thes- 
(auro) Herculis et Augus[torum]). 

164, 16. towns. Orelli, 781 (Ummidia Quadratilla), vol. i, p. 116 
(Pliny); vol. i, p. 46 (Cleander etc.) ; cf. vol. ii, p. 249. 

164, 22. Tiber. Mommsen, Tituli Ostienses P. Lucilii Gamalae, in 
Ephem. epigr., iii, 319ss. ; CIL, xiv, 375, 376. 

164, 24. Sassina. Martial, ix, 58. 

164, 27. Apollo. Henzen-Or., 6124, 6126. Other examples CIL, 
xiv, 2795 ; viii, 1574 (Mustis, prov. proc. 164 A.D., a temple for 
70,000 S.); 993 (col. Julia Karpis) : a temple praised by a 
'flaminica divae Plotinae'; maritus et filius (aedem) suo 
sumptu a solo aedificatam d.d. marmoribus et museis (cf. ib., 
2657, 209/211 A.D. marmoribus et musaeo) et statua Pudici- 
tiae et thorace Caelestis Augustae ornaverunt. 

164, 30. estates. Vol. i, p. 116. 

164, 31. sanctuaries. E.g. Orelli, 1515; Henzen, 5669 etc. 

164, 33. kitchens. IRN, 5435 = CIL, ix 3075 (Sulmo) ; ib., ziv, 
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3543 = Or., 2006 (Tibur) Herculi Saxano sacr.—aedem zothe- 
cam culinam; ib., viii, 1267 (Chisiduo) :—aram et ollam aer. 
caldar. et urceum et lucernam. 

164, 33. capitals. Lebas-Waddington, 1881 = Orelli, 1951 (Helio- 
polis): capita columnarum duo aerea auro inluminata). 

I64, 39. Felicitas. IRN, 1092 — CIL, ix, 1154. 

165, I. accessories. IRN, 4093 = CIL, x, 6102. 

165, 7. Scaevola. D., xxxiv, 3, 38, § 2. 

165, 12. Vienne. See Appendix liii, p. 287. 

165,15. beard. Pers., 2, 55, ed. Jahn, p. 134. 

165, 15. Corfinium. IRN, 534 =CIL, ix, 3146. Cf. Lucian, 
Philops., 19. Partial gilding and silvering of a sacred picture 
in on Greece: B. Schmidt, Volksleben der Neugriechen, p. 
72 f. 

165, 21. clothing. Gatti, Iscr. di Segni, in BdT, 1883, pp. 190-192 : 
A)urunceia Sp. f. Acte mag(istra sc. collegii Bonae deae) Bone 
sic) deae tunicas duas et palliolum rasas Calleinas (Calenas ?) 

et lucerna aeria (sic) d.d. 

165, 31. gifts. Sueton., Galba, c. 4 and 18. 

165, 35. expense. IRN, 6314 = CIL, x, 1599. 

165, 38. weight. Orelli, 1484 = CIL, xi, 1, 358. Cf. note. 

166, 6. tablet. Orelli, 1572 = CIL, xii, 354. 

166, 14. shoes. Orelli, 2510 = CIL, ii, 3386. 

166, 16. temples. E.g. Pliny, Ep., iii, 6; Letronne, Sur l'usage 
des anciens de consacrer la statue d'un dieu d un autre dieu, in 
Rev. archéol., i, 439ss. Allmer et Terrebasse, Inscr. ant. de 
Vienne, iii, 355 : Castori et Polluci—Apollin(em) ex stipe dupla. 

166, 22. pictures. IRN, 5 = CIL, x, 6. Cf. the interesting cata- 
logue of offerings in two temples of Isis and Bubastis (in the 
enclosure of the temple of Diana at Nemi): Henzen, Scavi di 
Nemi, Bdl, 1871, p. 53ss. = CIL, xiv, 2215. 

166, 25. mentioned. CIL, xiv, 3, 8, 21, 34, 35, 36, 69, 71, 72 (clu- 
peum argent. cum imagine aurea) 119 (offerings of 1 to 1$ 
pounds of silver, all at Ostia). Jb., 2861 (11} pounds, a votive 
offering, for the Fortuna at Praeneste). 

166, 28. sesterces. RGDAS, p. 88. 

166, 31. silver. CIL, xiv, 2088 = Orelli, 2503. 

166, 32. considerations. Figures of Artemis and her stags in gold 
and silver, weighing 3 to 7 pounds were given by Salutaris, 
I04 A.D. ; Wood, Ephesus, in Newton-Imelmann, Die Griech- 
ischen Inschriften, pp. 41, 50. Silver Victories at Olbia etc., see 
n. on vol. ii, p. 263, 20. Synopsis (inventory) of ' res sacrae 
Cirtensium ' : CIL, viii, 6981-6984 (among them ' argenteum 
in Kapitolio ex HS CCCXII).' CIL, ix, 4512 = I RN, 5751 
(ager Amiterninus : 100 pounds of silver bequeathed by will by 
the mother of C. Bruttius Praesens, consul in 180). 

166, 38. posts. Tertullian, Apol. adv. gentes, c. 29; De corona, c. 
II; Arnob., vi, 20. In Clemens Rom., Homil., x, 8: deods— 
Üvà kurv dpovpouydvous, iw’ bxw» vAaccouérovs P. de Lagarde 
(Clementina, pp. 102, 127) rightly emends to bd ubyAwy. Cf. 
Recognit., v, 15: sicque et a furibus canum vigiliis et claus- 
trorum munitionibus conservantur. 

R.L.M. XX 
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167, 4 Smyrna. For ‘the Mother of the Gods from Sipylus at 
myrna ' read ‘the Nemesis at Smyrna’. Jahn's emendation : 

Matrem Deorum Sipylenen, Nemesim, quae Smyrnae coli- 
tur, has been rightly adopted by P. Krüger (Coil. libr. jur. Ante- 
Justiniani, ed. Krüger, Mommsen, Studemund, ii, pp. 24, 26). 

167, §. Carthage. Ulpian, Fragm., xxii, 6 (Huschke, Jurtsprud. 
Antejustin.5, p. 597). 

167, 11. annually. D., xxxiii, 1, 20, $ r. 

167, 16. face. Zeller, iii, 1, 292. 

167, 26. God. Max. Tyr., Diss., viii. 

167, 32. Panagias. B. Schmidt, Volksl. d. Neugriechen, p. 49: 
Welcker, Gr. Gótterlehre, ii, 121; Grimm, D. M»;thol., Vorr., 


xxxiii. 
167, 41. agriculture. B. Schmidt, Demeter in Eleusis, yee Fr. 
Lenormant, N. Rhein. Mus., 1876, p 278 f. ; Cic., iv, 


SI, II4. For the veneration of the images of Greek Maret in 
the Middle Ages cf. Sathas, Docum. inéd. velat. à l'hist. de la 
Grèce au moyen Age, i. Série, T. i (1880), p. xiv. 

168, 2. devout. Lucret., i, 316 with Munro's note (where Cic., Verr., 
iv, 43, 94 is quoted). Eunap., Vit. sophist., 148 : xal rà arépra 
TOU CojuaToU mwepAtxunodueva kaÜáwep dycduaros év0éov sávres al 
wapévres, ol uè» móóas ol Óé xeipas wpocexuvouy, ol de Gedy Epacar, ol 
0? ‘Epo? Noylou ruror. 

168, 4. hearing. Seneca, Epp., 41, I. 

168, §. secret. Jahn, on Pers., 2, 4 SQQ. 

168, 8. desires. Intpp. on Juv., 1o, 55 and on Apulei., Apol., 
$15, Oudend. 

168, 10. riam Rickert, Culturgesch. des deutschen Volkes, iii, 
196 

168, 14. abuse. Paul. Nolan., Carm., 18, 220-465. 

168, 16. Jupiter. Epictet., D., lii, 4, 7. 

168, 23. Pan. Theocrit., 7, 107. Cf. also the fable in Babrius, 
119, where some one in a rage breaks his wooden Hermes to 
pieces and finds a treasure inside. 

168, 25. idols. Peschel, Völkerkunde, p. 528 f. 

168, 28. water. Mayer, Neapel und die Neapolitaner; Meiners, 
Gesch. aller Religionen, i, 128; Schómann, Gr. Alt., ii, 167. 

168, 29. cease. Schlicht, Bairisch Land w. bairisch Volk, 1875. 

168, 30. Sicily. Schneegans's tale, Die Schicksale des k. Pancrarius 
von Evolo (D. Rundschau, March 1883) is founded on a true 
occurrence, as the author informs me. 

168, 34. march. Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte, i, 357. 

I68, 37. arms. Bernhardi, Reiseerinnerungen aus Spanien, p. 476. 

169, 10. streets. Sueton., Calig., C. 5 sq. 

169, 17. peres Seneca, in Augustine, C. D., vi, 10; ed. Haase, 
ili, p. Haase lor cf. Preller, RM, i?, 144, 1. ' Alius nomina ' (so 

Or numina) ' deo subicit ’ means ‘perhaps as Hertz sup- 
poses: ‘announces the names of the suppliants '. 

169, 23. day. Cf. Marquardt, Prl., i*, 256, 4 

169, 34. offices. On coins of Byzantium certain divinities (Deme- 
ter, Dionysos, Nike, Tyche, Diva Faustina) are indicated as 
officials of the city by a prefixed éri, and hold the office for 
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the second, third, or even seventh time ; a thing which no doubt 
happened elsewhere. So in Samothrake: Regibus Jov(e et 
jer iterum M.’ Acilio etc. (124 A.D.). Sallet, Beitr. z. 
antiken Münz- und Alterthumsk., 1881, p. 10 ff. Cf. Hirschfeld, 
in Oesterreich. Mitth., 1881, p. 224 f. and Dürr, ibid., 1886, p. 
IIQ f. 

169, 36. processions. Tertullian, De idolol., c. 18: cum praeterea 
ipsis etiam idolis induantur praetextae et trabeae et lati clavi 
fascesque et virgae praeferantur. 

169, 41. horses. Bernhardi, Reiseerinnerungen aus eee: 476. 

170, 3. Hidalgo. Sealsfield, Dey Virey, note on part i. 

170, 36. Tacitus. Tac., H., v, 4. 

170, 39. religion. Id. ib., I : 

170, 4I. demons. Cf. for the Jewish popular faith and Philo's re- 
lations to paganism Zeller, G. d. Ph., iii*, 2, 298 ; Selig Cassel, 
Juden (Geschichte), in Ersch and Gruber's Escyklopádie, p. 20 f. 

171, IO. religion. Lucian, Alexand., 25 and 37. Justin Mart., 
Apol., i, 6, 13; Euseb., H. e., iv, 16. 

171, 24. Gibbon. Gibbon, Hist. ch. xv. Hillel arranged under 
eighteen heads the prescriptions of the Torah, which till 
then were divided into 248 commands according to the 
number of parts of the human body, and into 365 prohibitions 
according to the number of the days in the year. Hausrath, 
Neutest. Zeitgesch., i 417; cf. also Schürer, Neutest. Zeitgesch., 
p. 438 ff. 

171, 38. people. Schürer, ii*, 495-513. Cf. 1 Maccab., xv, 16-24 
(139/138 B.c.)). Ovacc. Sibyll. iii, 271 (composed 140 B.C. 
according to Schürer, ii*, 494, and 124 B.C. according to Gut- 
schmid). | 

171, 38. Strabo. Strabo in Joseph., A. J., xiv, 7, 2; cf. xv, 13, I. 

171, 4I. Josephus. Joseph., B. J., ii, 16, 4. Cf. also Philo, De 
exsecrationibus, 88 8 and 9, and De praemiis et poenis, §§ 15-20 
in Schürer, Neutest. Zeitgesch., pp. 573, 589. 

172, 6. Arabia. Acts Afost., ii, 5-11. 

172, 14. Libya. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., p. 587 M. 

172, I7. idea. Vol. i, p. 313. 

172, I9. commercial. Herzfeld, Hamndelsgeschichte dey Juden des 
Alterthums, p. 204 f. Babylonian trade of the Jews, ibid., p. 
218 f. 

172, 28. life. Delitzsch, Handwerherleben zur Zeit Jesu (1868), pp. 
25 and 36. Slave-trade of the Jews, Herzfeld, p. 128. 

172, 41. arms. The above nearly verbally from Dollinger, Die 
Juden in Europa, Akad. Vortráse, i, 224 f. 

173, 6. Parthia. Dio, lxvi, 4. 

173, I4. government. Mommsen, RG, v, 346. 

173, I6. seats. Schürer, Neutest. Zeitgesch., iit, 497. 

172, 19. empire. S. Cassel, op. cit., p. 175 f. Schürer, Newtest. 
Zeitgesch., p. 621. Herzfeld, p. 336 f. Burning of a Jewish 
synagogue at irai (Mesopotamia) by the Christians: 
Ambrose, Epp., 40. 

173, 19. Palmyra. N Jewish dpyéuwopos 257 ^.D.: CIG, 4486. 
Cf. for the Jews at Palmyra, Vogüé, Inscr. Palmyr., nos. 13 and 
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63; Derenbourg, Essai sur l'hist. et la géogr. de Palest., x, 22, 
224; Lebas-W., 2619. 

173, 21. A.D. Vogüé, Syrie centrale, p. 47. 

173, 24. inscription. Landauer, Ueber eine von Dy. Euting in 
Palmyra gefundene Inschrift einer. Synagoge, in Ber. d. Berl. 
Akad., 31 Juli 1884, p. 993 f. 

183, 28. Egypt. Mommsen in Sallet's Zeitschr. f. Numismatik, v, 
229-231 (Derenbourg, Journal Asiat., Mars-Avril, 1869, p. 373s. 
was not accessible to me). 

173, 29. Arabia. S. Cassel, op. cit., p. 

173, 36. on Gutschmid in de Gesch. Aegyptens, ii, 
22I 285 

173, 38. Justinian. Procop., B. Pers., i, 19, ed. D., i, 99, 7. 

173, 41. population. M. Flad, Kwrze Schilderung der abessynischen 
Juden (Falasha), 1869. Cf. Krapf, Reisen in Ostafrica, i, 216. 

174, 3. Syria. Philo, In Flacc., 582 M.: xa’ éxdorne wodw rau- 
v An0cis 'Aclas xal Zuplas.  Schürer, p. 621. 

174, 5. contingent. Renan, Les apótres, p. 223. 

174, 6. magnificence. Schürer, p. 636. 

174, IO. development. Mommsen, RG, v, 465. 

174, a posue Usener, Religionsgesch. Unters., i (1889), p. 


7 

I74, I5. war. Scbhürer, Neutest. Zeitgesch., ii*, 498, 17 (Jos., B. J., 
ii, 20, 2; vii, 8, 7). 

174, 18. Diaspora. Evidence from the time of Aristotle, Mueller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr., ii, 323; Gutschmid, Neue Beitr. z. Gesch. d. alten 
Orients, p. 77. 

174, 20. Phrygia. Josephus, A. J., xii, 3, 4. 

174, 22. Cilicia. Acts Afost., vi, 9. 

174, 24. privileges. Bernays, Die Heraklitischen Briefe, p. 28; 
Acts Apost., xix, 8-20. 

174, 26. Smyrna. ‘Povdetva “Tovdala ápxivrváyoryos, Mommsen, 
op. cit., 490, 1, from Reinach, Revue des études juives, 1883, p. 
161; CIG, 9897. 

174, 28. honour. Reinach, Synagogue juive à Phocée, in Bull. 
de corr. Héllen., x, 1886, pp. 327-335. (For xpoedpla cf. St. 
Matth., xxiii, 6; James, ii, 2, 3.) 

174, 38. Apamea. Eckhel, D.N. ., lij, 132-1 39. 

175, 3. Pergamus. Cic., Pro Flacco, c. 28. 

175, 12. Lycaonia. Acts Apost., xiii, I4; Xiv, I. 

175, I4. Armenia. S. Cassel, op. cit., p. 174. According to Gut- 
schmid there is no value in the testimony of Moses of Chorene, 
486 a.D. (Ritter, Erdkunde, ii, 294.) To him also I owe the 
information that another historian of Armenia, Faustus of 
Byzantium, iv, 55 (Langlois, Collection des historiens de l'Ar- 
máénie, i, 274) states, that incredible masses of Jews were carried 
away by the Persians, when Artaxarta (367) and other Armen- 
ian towns were conquered. 

175, 20. extinct. Tcheng-Ki-Tong [Ch'en Chi-t‘ung], The Chinese 
Painted by Themselves [1884), p. 191. Also Richthofen, China, 
i, $13, I, regards the immigration of Jews from Persia at the 
time of the Han dynasty as certain. 
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175, 21. Melos. Bursian, Geogr. v. Griechenland, ii, 3, 499. 

175, 26. Herod. Joseph., A. J., xvii, 12, 1; B. J., li, 7, I, 

175, 28. island. Id., Vita, 76. 

175, 29. Delos. Id., A. J., xiv, to, 8. 

175, 29. Paros. Ib., 7, 2; IO, 15. 

175, 34. again. Dio, xlviii, 32. 

175, 37. Acts. Jewish inscriptions in Aegina, CIG, 9894, Patrae, 
9896, Athens 9900 = CIA, ili, 2, 3547, tbid., 3545, 3546. Jewish 
proskynemata in Syra (Grammata), De Rossi, Atene, suoi 
monumenti cristiani e giudaici, in Bull. crist., 1876, p. 116. 

175, 40. injured. Cod. Theodos., xvi, 8, 12 and 21. (S. Cassel, op. 
cit., p. 121.) 

176, 2. workshops. S. Cassel, p. 53. 

176, 5. Kertch. CIG,ii, 2. Add., p. 1005, no. 2114 and 2114, 
Cf. p. 1006 (2126); p. 1008 (2131). 

176, 6. Anapa. Stephani, of. cit., p. 244 ff. 

176, 8. Judaism. The Jewish sepulchral inscriptions (Hebrdische 
Grabsteine aus der Krim, Mém. de l'Ac. des Sciences de St. 
Pétersbourg, viii. série, ix [1866], no. 7) edited by Chwolson, are 
not genuine. Cf. A. Harkavy and H. L. Strack, Catalog der 
hebraischen Bibelhandschriften der kais. off. Bibl. in St. Petersb., 
1875; Schürer, Neutest. Zeitgesch., ii*, 499, 22. 

176, 10. population. Philo, In Flacc., p. 523 M. 

176, 12. Alexander. Schürer, ii*, 505, $3. 

176, 15. Ptolemies. Schürer, pp. 621, 623 f. ; Gutschmid-Sharpe, 
i, 226, 267, 269; ii, 3 etc. Cf. index. Ilpocevx?j 4ev^os in 
Alexandria at the time of Ptolemy Euergetes 1 or II, Eph. 
epigr., iv, 26. Cf. vol. iii of this work, p. 173. 

176, 15. Philo' s. Schürer,ii*, gor. Later only one? Mommsen, 
RG, v, 524, 1. 

176, 18. trees. Vol. i, p. 357. 

176, 24. Scriptures. Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 62 (Ewald, Gesch. 
Israels, iv, 274; Philo, In Flaccum, p. $28). 

176,25. navigation. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 564 M. 'Epyaceríópa in 
Alexandria, id., In Flacc., P. 525 M. Herzfeld, Handelsge- 
schichte dey Juden, p. 236. 

176, 26. trades. Delitzsch, Handwerkerleben z. Z. Jesu, p. 38. 

176, 29. century. Lumbroso, L'Egitto, p. 26 (Josephus, C. Apion., 
ii, $: fluminis custodiam totiusque custodiae. A MaAxator 
under Trajan guardiano e gabellotto del porto di Siene). 

176, 29. Delta. Bull. d. corresp. Hellén., xiii, 1889, p. 178. 

176, 41. hierarchy. Ewald, op. cit., 405. 

177, I. Cyrene. Josephus, 4. J., xvi, 6, r. Thrige, Cyrene, p. 
219 Sq. 

177, 5. Lucullus. Schürer, p. 623. 

177, 6. Jonathas. Josephus, Vita, c. 76. 

177,9. I3 B.C. CIG, 5301 with Bóckh's note. 

177, 13. countries. Dio, lxxviii, 32; S. Cassel, p. 13; Euseb., 
Chron., Ol. 224 (according to which the revolt spread to the 
Thebaid). 

177, 18. Christianity. Procop. De acdif., vi, 2 (ed. D., iii, 


334): 
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177, 19. Carthage. Tertullian, Adv. Judaeos. 

177, 22. prs dra Aor ‘later’ read ‘late’. Eph. Epigr., v 
PP. 537, 1222. ED. 538 and vii, no. 147. 

177, 23. Sitifi. Henzen- , 6145 = CIL, viii, 8499 (pater synago- 
gae) and 8423. 

177, 24. Cirta. Inscr. de l'Alg., 2072 = CIL, viii, 7155 (Cirta): 
Pompeio Restuto Judeo etc. Other Jewish inscriptions there, 
CIL, viii, 7150, 7530, 7710. 

177, 27. Valerius. Valer. Max., i, 2, 8 3. 

I77, 31. Rome. Schürer, ii*, 505, 53 

177, 33. Sabazius. Marquardt, StV, iii?, 82, 1. 

177, 34. Sabaoth. According to a communication from Schürer, 
who had formerly wrongly disputed the identification. Cf. my 
programm, De Judaeorum coloniis, Acad. Aib. Regim., 1876, ii. 

177, 38. liberty. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 1014. 

178, 1. allies. Cic., Pro Flacco, 28, 1. 

178, 2. Tiber. Philo, loc. cit. 

178, 3. synagogue. Inscription of a man twice chief of a synagogue 
('Iácw» dis &pxwv—as elsewhere, Schürer, ii*, 518, 112) found 
in Trastevere. 

178, 8. Sardinia. Vol. i, p. 257. 

178, 9. Rome. Schirer, p. 625; cf. iif, 505 f. 

178, 12. disturbances. Sueton., Claud., c. 25: Judaeos impulsore 
Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit On Chrestus= 
Christus see Schürer, p. 625, 4; cf. ii*, 509, 70; Lactant., Inst. 
div., iv, 7: sed exponenda hujus nominis ratio est propter 
ignorantiam eorum, qui eum immutata littera Chrestum solent 
dicere. Cf. Tertullian, Apol., 3 and De Rossi, Bull. crist., 
1873, pp. 21 and 62. 

178, 13. extent. Dio, lx, 6. Tillemont, H. d. E., ii, 48r. 

178, 14. Paul. Acts Apost., xxviii, 17. 

178, 17. seven. Garrucci, Cimstero—in vigna Randanini, p. 38: 
those of the Campenses (CIG, 9905, Orelli, 2522) ; Augustenses 
(CIG, 9902 sq., Nuove Epigr. Giud., p. 11) ; Agrippenses (CIG, 
9907) ; Siburenses (ib., 6447); a new äpxwr LovBouvpyotew, N. 
Müller, Le catacombe degli Ebrei presso la via Appia Pignatelli, 
in Bull. d. Ist. Germ., i, 1886, pp. 49-56. Cf. Gomperz, Oesterr. 
Mitth., x, 1886, p. 213 £); Volumnenses (Orelli, 2522, more 
correctly Spon, Misc., x, 220. Fabretti, 465, 101); Elaeenses 
(CIG, 9904) and Hebraei (cvvayury} AiBpéw», CIG, 9900). 
Cf. Schürer, Die Gemeindeverfassung dey Juden in Rom in der 
Kaiserzeit (1879), pp. 15-17 and Neutest. Zeitgesch., ii*, $16 ff. 
Burning of a synagogue in Rome, Ambrose, Epp., ii, 17. A 
church in Rome claimed by the Jews as an old synagogue, Cas- 
siodorus, Var., iii, 45. Burning of synagogues, id., ib., iv, 43. 
The ecvavywy "Balas refers to Elaea in Mysia, where now stands 
a Roman ruin called Tchifout-Kalessi, ‘Castle of the Jew’ 
('Egpcoxkderpo, a not uncommon name in Anatolia), Reinach, 
Bull. d. corr. Hellén., x, p. 330. Derenbourg (Renan, Marc- 
Auréle, p. 4398.) supposes these Hebraei to be the community 
of the Samaritans in Rome (mentioned under Theodoric the 
Great by Cassiodorus, Var., iii, 45; Schürer, ii*, 51x, 8r). 
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All the synagogues were situated outside the Pomerium. 
Jordan, in Hermes, vi, 319 f. 

178, 26. post. Schürer, Geweindeverfassung, p. 18 ff. 

178,27. grounds. Ibid., p. 17. 

178, 27. five. Garrucci, p. 3s. (Juv., 3, 17 sqq). De Rossi, Buli. 
crist., 1867, p. 16; 1883, p. 79 f. Cf. Schürer, ib., p. 13 f. 

178, 28. inscriptions. Garrucci, p. 63. 

178, 31. language. Mommsen, RG, v, 490 f., who believes that the 
kings imposed the Greek language on the Jewish communities 
of the Macedonian towns. Latin inscription of a Jew in Rome, 
CIL, vi, 3, 18,532 (Samso Barocho). Eph. epigr., iv, p. 291,838: 
Aemilio Va(l)enti eq. Romano metuenti (Bernays, Comment. 
Mommsen., p. $63 sq.). 

178, 34. soothsayers. Renan, Apdtres, p. 289s. A Jewish sooth- 
sayer óa» érl roírq moh Exo», Procop., B. G.,i, 9. ‘Many 
women, many enchantments,' a saying of Rabbi Hillel. Haus- 
rath, Neutest. Zeiigesch., i, 299. 

178, 38. chandelier. Bosio, Roma sotterr., p. 142 sq. 

179, I. symbolical. Garrucci, Cimitero, 653. Nuove Epigr., 2s. 

179, 2. Portus. De Rossi, Bull. crist., iv, 40. 

179, 5. Italy. J. Derenbourg, Elazar le Peitan, in Mélanges Renier, 
pP. 429-441. Four unpublished inscriptions, probably from 
Portus, among them war. cvv. Kapxapnolwy (?), p. 438 sqq. 

179, 6. Puteoli. Vol. i, p. 351. 

179, II. Pliny. CIL, iv, 2569; Pliny, N. h., xxxi, 95: (garum) 
castimoniarum superstitioni etiam sacrisque Judaeis dicatum 
quod fit e piscibus squama carentibus. Marquardt, Pyl., ii?, 

o, 8o. 

179, i. Christian. Bull. d. Inst. archeol., 1885, p. 97. 

179, 14. Solomon. Bull. dell? Inst. archeol., 1883, p. 37s. Lum- 
broso, Mem. dell' Acad. dei Lincei, Ser. 3, vol. xi, 3 giugno 1883, 
connects the picture with the legendary Egyptian King Boccho- 
ris. Overbeck, Pompeji*, p. 583 f. De Rossi (like Marini) 
also connects ' princeps libertinorum ' in a Pompeian inscrip- 
tion (CIL, iv, 117) with a Jewish community, because the Italian 
or Roman Jews (Acts Apost., vi, 9) were socalled: Bull.crist., 
ii, 69ss. and 92, $. Cf. Garrucci, Bull. Nap., ii (1854), p. 8. 

179, 17. Capua. IRN, 3657 = CIL, x, 3905; cf. S. Cassel, op 
cit., p. 144. 

179, 18. Venusia. O. Hirschfeld, BdI, 1867, p. 149. Ascoli, Iscr. 
inedite o mal note Greche Latine Ebraiche di antichi sepolcri 
Giudaici del Napolitano, 1880. Out of 47 inscriptions of the 
ipogeo di Venosa, Hebrew words occur in 21; the Hebrew 
inscriptions above ground are about two centuries later. Cf. 
Mommsen, CIL, ix, p. 660ss., 6195-6241. 

179, 20. physician. Ib., 6213—Ascoli, 55, 10. 

179, 20. Naples. Procop., B. G., i, 8 and 16; IRN, 6467 = CIL, 
x, 1971 = Henzen-Orelli, 5302: (Cl)audia Aster Hierosolymi- 
tana (ca)ptiva, curam egit (Ti.) Claudius Aug. libertus Masculus 
etc 


179, 23. Fundi. CIL, ix, 6400-6402; cf. Not. d. scavi, 1882, p. 
386s. (mediaeval ones at Taranto). CIL, x, 6299. 
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179, 27. decree. S. Cassel p. 141. Cod. Theod., xii, 1, 157 


sq. 

179, 31. Brixia. CIL, v, 1, 4411: Coelia Paterna mater synagoges 
Brixianorum. 

179, 34. Genoa. Cassiodorus, Var., ii, 27. 

179, 35. Milan. Id. ib., v, 37. 

179, 36. Ravenna. Anonym. Valesii, 81. 

179, 41. Ambrose. Ambrose, Exhortat. virginilat., c. 1. 

I80, 1. Pola. Orelli, 2523 = CIL, v, 1, 88 (Pola) :—Aureliae 
Soteriae matri pientiss. religioni Judaicae metuenti (?). Two 
Jewish inscriptions from Mediolanum : Renan and Le Blant, 
Rev. archéol., 1860, p. 348. 

180, 3. gerusiarch. Garrucci, Cimitero in vigna Randanini, p. 
62. 

180, 6. slaves. S. Cassel, p. 147. 

180, 7. Caecilius. Plutarch, Cic., c. 7 (dweXevOepuós &»Óporros, 
Évoxos TQ "Lovdatfew) — Suidas: Kaxldtos Zue)udrrys — phrwp 
cogioretoas év ‘Poun éxi rod ZeBacrod Kalcapos awd dotvduw 
(ex servitute manumissus: Kuester h. 1. Perizon. ad Aelian., 
Var. hist., xii, 1) ds Twes lorophxact, kal wpórepor xadovpeves 
'Apxáya080s, óav 82 ‘lovéaios. Following Müller, Hist. Gr. fr., 
lii, 331, who recalls the Servile wars and the many Syrians in 
Sicily, I regard as improbable Bernhardy’s assumption of a 
confusion with the quaestor of Verres. A Jewish inscription 
at Syracuse, CIG, 9895. 

180, 16. taxes. Cassel, p.141. Zunz, Z. Gesch. u. Litteratur, p. 484 f. 

180, 18. Cagliari. Cassel, p. 147, 65. 

180, 20. Spain. Romans, XV, 23 Sq. 

180, 22. intention. Renan, L’antechrist, p. 106, 3; Ranke, Welt- 
gesch., iii, I, 192, I after the letter of Clement, Opp. patr. apost., 
ed. V. Funk, p. 63: xhpvě vyevóperos dv ry avaro xal é» rp úse: 
—éwri 7d Tépua THs dicews EOwy. 

180, 25. Spain. Josephus, A. J., xviii, 7, 2; B. J., ii, 9, 6 

180, 28. Jews. Cassel, p. 55. Concil. Iilib., can. 49, 50, 78. 

180, 31. century. Huebner, CIL, ii, 1982: ... nia Salonula 
an. I | mens. IIII. die I Judaea. Cf. also Cassel in Frankel's 
Ztschr. f. Wissenschaft d. Judenthums, 1846, p. 227. 

180, 32. Minorca. Letter of Severus (or Severinus), bishop of 
Majorca (Migne, Patrol., xx, 730) ; Dahn, Könige der Germanen, 
vi, 420. 

180, 32. Sisebut. Dahn, vi, 421. Le Blant and Renan put the 
inscription of a Jewess at Tortosa (Dertosa) in three languages 
(Greek, Latin, Hebrew) in the time before the persecutions of 
the Jews, about the sixth century; Chwolson, op. cit., p. 83 
(on account of the Greek) in the time before the immigration 
of the Visigoths. 

180, 36. Archelaus. Josephus, A. J., xvii, 13, 2; Cassel, p. 6r. 

180, 40. Gaul. Cassel, p. I2 f., note 37. According to Derenbourg, 
Essai sur l'histoire et la géographie de la Palestine, p. 418, Akiba 
is said to have visited the ports of the Mediterranean, Zephy- 
Dun in Cappadocia, Nisibis, Iberia or Georgia and other coun- 

ies 
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180, 40. Hilary. Aronius, Regesten zur Gesch. der aen, Erste 
Lief. (1887), 5: quod inter mortales valde videtur difficile 
esse, tam cautum esse, qui se a Judaeis vel haereticis cibo sus- 
pendat. 

181, 4. decurionate. Cod. Theodos., xvi, 8, 3 and 4. Cassel, p. 64. 

181, 9. 383. Aronius, op. cit. (Simeon a man of Jewish extraction, 
seventh bishop of Metz). 

181, 10. Sidonius. Sidon. Apoll, iii, 4; iv, § (with Sirmond's 
note; vi, II; viii, 13. Jewish epitaph at Narbo of the time 
of King Egizas (867), Rev. archéol., loc. cit. ; CIL, p. 929: 
Tituli Judaici saeculo vii. antiquiores in Gallia Narbonensi 
adhuc desiderantur. 

181, I2. Narbo. Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, vi, 21, 33. 

181, 15. Spain. Stark, Stddteleben in Frankreich, p. 162. 

181, 22. Marseilles. Gregor. Tur., Hist. Fyancor., v, 11; cf. 
Venant. Fortunat., Carm., v, 4. 

181, 24. Paris. Gregor., ib., vi, 17. 

I81, 24. Guntram. Ibid., viii, I (vol. i of this work, p. 314). Cf. 
also Gregor., ib., iv, 12 and 35 ; vi, 5; vii, 23. 

I81,27. Pannonia. CIL, iii, r, 3688: D. m. Septimae Mariae 
Judeae vixit an. xviii Actia Sabinilla, mater. Mommsen, 
Add. ad CIL III, no. 593: Deo aeterno pro sal. d. n. Sev. 
A(lexandri) — — Cosmus pr(aepositus) sta(tionis) Spondilla 
synag. (In other dedications to the deus aeternus a Jewish 
source is not to be assumed : Orelli ad 2141.) According to 
Cumont, Rev. archéol., 1881, p. 184ss., dei aeterni are always 
(?) Syrian gods. 

181, 31. century. Goldschmidt, Gesch. d. Juden in England, i 
(1886: eleventh and twelfth centuries). 

181, 34. existence. Cassel, p. 141. i 

181, 36. world. Jerome, Commentar. in Amos, 3,1443. Cassel, p. 24. 

181, 41. Rhine. Jerome, ad Isai., xv, 66, ed. Vallars., iv, 823s. 

182, 5. leniently. Cassel, p. 6 f. 

182, 5. tax. Schürer, Gemeindeverfassung, p. 11; cf. Marquardt, 
StV, ii*, 202. 

182, 11. superstition. Digg., i, 2, 3, 82; Mommsen, RG, v, 548 f. 

182, 12. service. Josephus, A. J., xiv, 10, 6. 

182, 13. later. Schürer, ii*, 528 f. 

182, 15. emperors. Ibid., 529 f. 

182, 15. respects. Alexander Sever., c. 22: Judaeis privilegia 
reservavit, Christianos esse passus est. 

182, 20. Sabbath. Josephus, A. J., xvi, 6, 2 and 4. 

182, 23. day. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 1015 P. ; cf. Schürer, p. 635, 2. 

182, 26. Mucianus. Josephus, A. J., xii, 3, 1; Schürer, ii*, 529. 

182, 27. religion. The decrees granting the free practice of their 
religion in Schürer, iif, 523 ff. 

182, 29. jurisdiction. Ibid., 526—528. 

182, 38. Judah. Schürer, Gemeindeverfassung, p. 12 f. 

182, 40. nation. Mommsen, RG, v, 548. 

183, 1. Philo. Philo, Leg. ad Gai., p. rors. 

183, 8. Tacitus, Pliny, N. h., xiii, 46; Quintilian, iii, 7, 2; Tac., 
H., V, 4, 5; 8 
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183, 15. mankind. Renan, Apétres, 289, 1. Schürer, p. 387 ff. 
183, 19. origin. Gieseler, Lehrb. d. K. G.*, i, 1, 51, 4. Schürer, p. 
388 ff. On these Posidonius also is dependent (= Diodor., 
xxxiv, I). Arnold, Neron. Christenverfolgung (1888), p. 47 f. 

183, 20. outbursts. Schürer, p. 633. 

183, 23. sisters. Tac., H., v, 5. 

183, 25. Jew. Juv., 14, 98. 

183, 29. Greeks. Josephus, C. Apion., ii, 7. 

183, 39. life. Authorities in Renan, pp. 288-291. 

184, 2. households. Rónsch, Zu Juvenal (3,14; 6, 542). Neue 
Jahrb. f. Philol., 1881, p. 692 ff. ; 1885, p. 552. Schürer, ii?, 
486: The regulations of the Rabbis allow food to be kept warm 
for the Sabbath in dry herbs. 

184, 4. theatres. Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgesch., iii, 76. 

184, 12. confidence. Josephus, C. Apion., ii, 39, 41. 

184, 16. philosopher. Schirer, ii*, 553 f. 

184, 27. faith. Vol. i, p. 257. Renan, p. 202s. 

184, 30. conquerors. Seneca, De superst., ed. Haase, iii, p. 427. 
Inscription of Beturia Paulla—proselita an. xvi nominae Sara 
mater synagogarum Campi et Bolumni (cf. note on p. 178, 
17) in Rome. Orelli, 2522. Cf. also Schürer, p. 645. 

184, 36. Jerusalem. Horace, S., i, 9, 69 (where Stowasser and 
Graubart (Zeitschr. f. Ost. Gymn., xl, 1889, pp. 289—295] punc- 
tuate ' hodie Tricesima, sabbata ' and understand it as the day 
of the new moon—Rosh Chodesh). Ovid, A. a., 1, 415; Rem., 
210; Pers. 5, 179 sqq. Cf. De Rossi, Bull. crist., v (1867), p. 
I4; Juv., 14, 97 sqq. Marquardt, StV, iii*, 82. Fronto, Ad 
M. Caes., ed. Naber, p. 32: Nec aliter Kal. Sept. expecto, 
quam superstitiosi stellam qua visa jejunium polluant (Athen., 
iv, p. 156). Tertullian, De jejunio, c. 16: Judaicum certe 
jejunium ubique celebratur et stellae auctoritatem demorantis 
suspirant. A pologet.,c.16: eis qui diem Saturni otio et victui 
decernunt exorbitantes et ipsi a Judaico more quem ignorant. 
Ad nationes, i, 13: vos ... ex diebus ipso (die Solis) priorem 
praelegistis, quo die lavacrum subtrahatis aut in vesperam 
differatis aut otium et prandium curetis. Quod quidem facitis 
exorbitantes et ipsi a vestris ad alienas religiones. 

185, 7. world. Joseph., C. Afton., ii, 39. 

185, 13. world. Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgesch., i, 164 (Philo, Vita 
Mos., p. 136 sq. M). 

185, 24. edict. Josephus, A. J., xix, 5, 3; cf. De Rossi, Bull. 
crist., 1865, p. 9o. 

185, 25. Horace. Horace, S., i, 4,142: ac veluti te Judaei cogemus 
in hanc concedere turbam. 

185, 28. proselyte. Cf. Hausrath, of. cit., ii, 116 f. 

185, 32. Israel. Mommsen, RG, v, 551 f. Renan, Evangiles, p. 


gss. 

185, 35. Jews. When Hadrian made the prohibition of castration 
more stringent, it seems to have been regarded as such. Momm- 
sen, RG, v, $49. 

185, 36. force. Gieseler, Lehrb.*, i, 1, 157 f. 

185, 37. conversions. Orig., C. Cels., ii, 13: ol Zutdpux ded reprou, 
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ws d xpurnpidtovres rapà Tous kaDeariras vopovs kal rà 'Iovdalots ovyxe- 
xwpnuiva povas avatporrrat* kal ox. lori arosai Duxac ToU svyÜaro- 
pévov, el xara rhvde Thv vousloudyny OeocdSecay ò Zixdpros aywritupevos 
Broiv, perabéuevos per amrodvOicerar, éupcvey è Thv ri Oavdry aray- 
Ojocerat. AMAA yàp dpxet SecxPcioa 3) wepirouh wpos avaípecu Tou me- 
wovOdros abri. 

185, 41. food. Schirer, ii*, 564—575. 

186, 23. another. Eusebius, H. e., iii, 37. 

186, 25. Origen. Orig., C. Cels., iii, 9, ed. Klotz. 

186, 36. weed. Vol. i, p. 259. 

187, I. Christians. G. Boissier's assumption of a law against the 
Christians issued between 64 and 112, is considered very pro- 
bable by Arnold, Neronische Christenverfolgung, 1888, p. 112. 
But cf. Trajan's answer to Pliny's report (Ad. Traj., 97). 

187, 11. gods. Mommsen, RG, v, 522 f., note. 

187, 25. image. See Gieseler, Lehrb.*, i I, 107. Cf. the very cau- 
tious and pertinent statement in Aubé, Histoire des persécutions 
a l'église jusqu'à la fin des Antonins (1875), especially i*, 74- 


85. 

187, m law. Tertullian, Apol., 10: sacrilegii et majestatis rei 
convenimur. Cf. Renan, Évangiles, 401—403. Cf. Le Blant, 
Comptes-rendus de l'acad., 1866, p. 358; De Rossi, Bull. cr., 
1867, p. 28. 

190, 34. denunciations. Pliny, Ad Traj., 96; cf. De Rossi, Bull. 
crist., 1865, p. 94S. 

193, 4. Commodus. Hippolyt., Ref., ix, 11. 

193, 8. chastisement. See De Rossi, Bull. crist., 1808, p. 17ss.: 
De’ cristiani condannati alle cave di marmi etc. Cyprian, Epp., 
76, 2, 79 (letter of the commorantes apud metallum Siguensem 
to Cyprian); Artemidor., Onirocr., i, 21 ; Cyprian, Epp., 77; 
Clinton, F. R., ad a. 173, 183; Euseb., Chron., 2185; H. e., 
iv, 23, 10; Tertullian, Apol., 39; De pudic., 22. 

193, 34. rest. Orig., C. Cels., iii, 8. 

194, 22. Netherlands. Cf. Buckle, Hist. of Civilisation in England, 
1869, ii, 445 ft. k Niebuhr, Beitr. über röm. Gesch., iii, 295 (Histor. 
polit. Vortr., i, 3, 295). On the fabulous statements of the 
numbers of 'Christian martyrs in the martyrologies cf. Haus- 
rath, Neutest. Zeitgesch. iii, 391 f. Kraus, Roma sotterranea, 
149, 2, alleges 13,825 martyrs in Rome alone. 

194, 36. end. Clem. Al., Cohort. ad gent., c. 1o, p. 85 ; Stromateis, 
iv, 18, p. 827; Tzschirner, Fall des Heidenthums, p. 524 f. 

I95, I3. master. Keim, Rom u. d. Christentum, 1881, p. 360, 1. 

195, 19. unfortunate. Cels., in Orig., C. C., iii, $9. 

195, 26. camp.  Rónsch, Itala u. Vulgata, p. If. 

195, 40. law. I Corinth., xi, 5; xiv, 34; cf. Hausrath, Paulus, 


; f. 
196, 2. attractive. Vol. iii, p. 184. 
196, 5. afford. Of all the reasons for the spread of Christianity, 
mentioned by Voltaire, Hist. de l'établissement dw christianisme, 
ch. xiii (Impr. de la société littéraire-typogr., 1784, vol. xxxv, 
Philosophie,iv, p. 301) this is the only one which betrays 'a 
deeper knowledge of human nature and of the nature of Chris- 
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tianity than Gibbon's' (J. Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
ii, 1885, p. 225) Herder says that Gibbon judges Christianity 
very mildly (Ideen z. Philos. d. Gesch., Th. iv (1820), p. 97). 

196, 8. Tacitus. Tac., A., i, 22. 

196, 16. century. Gieseler, Lehrb.*, i, 1, 225. 

196, 29. ministers. Iren., Adv. haeres., ii, 32, 4, p. 166 (Euseb., 
H.e.,v,7). Gibbon, Hist., ch. xv. Other passages in Tzschir- 
ner, p. 524 f. Renan, Marc-Aurèle, p. 529s. Cf. Évangiles, 
p. 65. 

196, 37. sick. Arnob., i, 42 sqq. 

196, 38. heal. Vol. iii, p. 138. 

197, 6. north. Dehio, Gesch. d. Erzbisthums Hamburg-Bremen, i, 83. 

197, 11. Marnas. Mommsen, RG, v, 461 f. (Jerome). 

197, 26. men. Riese, Anthol. lat., i, 2, 893. 

197, 39. ceased. Augustine, Epist., 227. 

198, 9. himself. Tertullian, Apol., 50; Gieseler, i, 70, 21. 

198, 13. Pliny. Vol. iii, p. 190. 

198, 24. meal. Pliny, Ad Tr., 96 and 97.  Hausrath's opinion, 
Neutest. Zeitgesch., iii, 383, that the form of faith in that place 
was the Essene, is refuted by Arnold, Studien z. Gesch. d. Plin- 
tan. Christenverfolgung. 1887, p. 56. 

198, 30. virtue. Gieseler, op. cit., p. 168. 

198, 35. Crete. Hausrath, Paulus, p. 330 f., 410 f.; Neutest. 
Zeitgesch., ii, 542 f. Cf. Heinrici, Die Christengemeinde Kor- 
inths, in Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., xix, 508 tf. On the degenera- 
tion of the agape (Cyprian, Epp., 65, 3) id., Die Anfänge paul- 
inischer Gemeinden, ibid., xx, 129 f. 

199, I. lewdness. Gieseler, op. cit., p. 112. 

199, 4. advantages. People who abandoned their occupation be- 
cause it was incompatible with the Christian faith (e.g. actors) 
were supported by the community, Cyprian, Epp., 2 (61), ed. 
Hartel, p. 467. Hatch-Harnack, Gesellschaftsverfassung d. 
christl. Kirche im Alterth., 35, 37. 

199, IO. church. Prudent., Peristeph., ii, 65ss., 77:  Addicta 
avorum praedia Foedis sub auctionibus Successor exhaeres 
gemit Sanctis egens parentibus. Haec occuluntur abditis 
Ecclesiarum in angulis, Et summa pietas creditur Nudare 
dulces liberos. 

199, 10. Paul. JI Cor., xi, 13-30 ; Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgesch., ii, 559. 

199, 14. fraud. Hausrath, Paulus, p. 416. 

200, 9. time. Lucian, Peregrin., 11-13. 

200, II. faith. Gieseler, p. 245, 41. Orig., C. Cels., iii, 12. 

200, II. Ambrose. Ambrose, De offic., ii, 16. 

200, 26. Celsus. Gieseler, p. 195 fff. 

200, 30. 235. Bunsen, Hippolyt u. seine Zeit., p. 101; De Rossi, 
Bull. crist., 1866, p. 97. Epilogo sull autore de’ Filosofument. 

200, 4I. follows. Refut. haeres, ix. 

201, 40. 190. De Rossi, Bull. crist., 1866, p. 7. 

202, 35. judgment. This has been done in great detail by Rossi, 
Bull. crist., 1866, no. r. Esame archeol. e critico della storia di 
S. Callisto narrata nel libro nono de’ Filosofumeni. P. ii. Della 
dottrina dommatica e della disciplina ecclesiastica. 
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203, 7. reproach. De Rossi, op. cit., p. 7. 

203, 27. period. Reumont, Gesch. d. St. Rom., i, $50. 

203, 29. other. So Tertullian, Apol., c. 39. 

203, 30. cities. Orig., C. Cels., iii, 30. 

204, 2. assemblies. Cf. Hausrath, Paulus, p. 373. See the chapter 
Korinthische Wirren (363-392), and Neutest. Zeitgesch., iii, 
537—550 (Christliche Gemeindcordnungen). 

204, 7. persons. Clemens Rom., Ef. ad Corinth., c. 47. 

204, I2. drunkenness. G. Heyne, Quo lempore. Hermae pastor 
scriptus sit (Regim. 1872), p. 25s.; cf. also the complaints 
against the clergy, p. 21s., and generally Keim, Rom u. d. 
Christenthum, p. 338 f. 

204, 32. usury. Cyprian, De lapsis, cc. s and 6. At first the bishops 
were artisans and tradesmen. Hatch-Harnack, Gesellschafts- 
verf. d. christl. Kirche, 1883, p. 152 f. 

204, 35. them. In i. Efist. ad Timoth. hom., x, 3 (xi, 602) in V. 
Schultze, Gesch. d. Unterganges des gr. rom. Heidenthums, p. 315. 

204, 40. acted so. Augustine on Psalm xxvi (iv, 116), ibid. 

205, 5. another. Ammian. Marcell, xxii, 5, 4; cf. xxvii, 3, 12. 

205, II. resistance. Zeller, Rom. t. gr. Urteile über d. Christenthum, 
in Deutsche Rundschau, April, 1877, p. 66. 

205, 16. Lactantius. Lactant., Inst. div., vii, I. 

205, I8. socialistic. Schiller, Nero, p. 607. Socialistic passages 
in the Fathers, Baudrillart, Hist. du luxe, ii, 404ss. Le Blant, 
La richesse et le christianisme à l'áge des persecutions, in Rev. 
arch., N. S., xxi, 1880, p. 3208s. 

205, 22. Rome. Baur, Das Christenthum u. d. christliche Kirche 
in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (2 Aufl), p. 62 f. 

205, 23. considerable. Tac., A., xv, 44. 

205, 25. catacombs. De Rossi, Bull. crist., iii, 1865, p. 3388. ; esp. 
pp. 36 and 41s. (with illustration) and 1875, pp. 12-16 (Insigni 
scoperte nel cimitero di Domitilla). But according to Renan, 
Marc-Aurèle, 536, 1 ‘le caractère primitif de ce monument est 
trés incertain '. See also De Rossi, Roma sotterr., 196, 319- 
321; Reumont, Gesch. d. St. Rom, i, 382 ff. 

205,29. Pliny. Vol. iii, p. 163. 

205, 35. West. Hirschfeld, Beiträge z. Geschichte d. Navbonens. 
Provinz, in Westd. Ztschr., 1889, pp. 20-22. 

205, 37. Christianity. The passages in Gieseler, i, I, 159. 

206, 14. population. Tertullian, Ad Scapul., c. 2. 

206, 24. forum. Id., Apol., 37. 

206, 28. world. According to Max Miller (Essays) the Chris- 
tians in 1865 amounted to 30°7 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the world. In 1885 there are said to have been 
445 million Christians [30:8 per cent.) and 1004 million non- 
Christians. [The Blue Book of Missions, 1907, estimates the 
Christians at 559 millions (34:4 per cent.) out of a total of 1623 
millions. TRL.) Chastel, Hist. de la destruction du paganisme 
dans l'Orient, p. 36, estimates the Christians [in the West ?) 
at the time of Constantine at y;, in the East perhaps at ye, 
on an average at +, of the population (so also La Bastie) ; 
Gibbon at ;'5; Keim (Rom. t. d. Christenthum, p. 419) at $ (a 
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little over 16 millions) ; and V. Schultze, Gesch. d. Untergangs 
d. griechisch-róm. Heidenthums, p. 22 f. does not think this 
too high. 

206, 32. empire. Orig., C. Cels., viii, 69. 

207, 3. women. Vol. i, p. 257. 

207, 6. rabble. Jerome, Efistola ad Galatas, c. v. 

207, 9. Eusebius. Euseb., H. e., v, 21. 

207, 13. Origen. Orig., C. Cels., iii, 9. 

207, 23. community. Vol. i, p. 258. 

207, 29. domains. Cyprian, Epp., 80; Clinton, F. R., ad a. 258. 

208, s. theatrical. Epictet., D., iv, 7; M. Anton., xi, 3. 

208, 6. Lucian. Vol. iii, p. 199 f. 

208, 7. Galen. Cf. vol. iii, p. 198. 

208, 9. contempt. Galen, ed. K., viii, 579, 657; $b., p. 171. 

208, 22. writers. Phlegon apparently mentioned the solar eclipse 
and the earthquake during the crucifixion of Christ without 
any pen of doubt (13th or 14th book of the Chronica), 
Orig., C. Cels., ii, 33; a prophecy of St. Paul (which was ful- 
filled) he attributed to Christ, id. ib., ii, 14. With an author 
who was so full of interest in all sorts of marvels, no conclusion 
can be drawn from these passages respecting his attitude to- 
wards Christianity, or indeed his knowledge of it. 

208, 24. mob. Minuc. Felix, Octav., c. 13 ; Fronto, ed. Naber, p. 263. 

` 208, 25. Celsus. Cf. Aubé, Hist. des perséc., ii, 196ss., who thinks 
he can find in Tertullian reminiscences of Celsus, p. 19358. 
Keim, Celsus’ wahres Wort, Alteste Streitschrift antiker Welt- 
anschauung gegen das Christenthum vom J. 178 (1873); O. 
Heine, Ueber Celsus’ ddnOins Moyos (Schriften f. M. Herts, pp. 197- 
214), who believes Celsus to have been a Greek freedman because 
of his knowledge of Greek literature. 

208, 31. shadow. Orig., C. Cels., iii, 1. 

208, 35. Domitilla. Vol. i, p. 258. Renan, Evangiles, pp. 228- 
233, supposes Clemens and Domitilla to have professed a kind 
of Jewish Christianity, and the latter at least to have been a real 
Christian. 

208, 40. plans. Dio, lxvii, 14. Sueton., Domitian, c. ro. It is 
therefore incomprehensible why De Rossi, Bull. crist., 1865, p. 
20, says: Il biografo di Agricola (c. 45) manifestamente allude 
in especie ai consoli Flavio Clemente ed Acilio Glabrione uccisi, 
alle due (?) Domitelle ed agli altri ad un tempo dannati per la 
causa medesima. A paper by him: Les nouvelles fouilles du 
cimetière de Priscille, sépulture des Acilit Glabriones (contained 
in the Congrès scientifique international des catholiques tenu à 
Paris 8-13 Avril, 1888, Tome II, Bureaux des Annales de philo- 
sophie chrétienne, 1888, pp. 261-267 was unfortunately inacces- 
sibleto me. De Rossi believesalso that the Apollonius who was 
beheaded as a Christian under Commodus (Euseb., H. e., v, 
21: ävõpa rO» rore mior» irl wadeig kal pirocodia BeBonuéror) 
was a senator, relying on the untrustworthy statement in 
Jerome, De vir. ill., 42; ed. Vall, ii, 883. For these tradi- 
tions cf. Aubé, Les chrétiens dans l'empire Romain de la fin des 
Antonins au milieu du 3 siècle, 1881, p. 35ss. In the inscrip- 
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tion: eüuopelro Ovdparla Ovydrnp. 'Hoo5»s, De Rossi finds 
no less a person than Herodes Atticus (Bull. crist., 1872, p. 65 
S.). Aubé, H. des perséc., i*, 161—185, has clearly demonstrated 
that the tradition of Domitian's persecution is baseless. 

209, I1. Tertullian. Tertull., De anima, c. 20. 

209, I3. faith. Lactant., vi, 24 ; cf. v, 22. 

209, I6. studies. Augustine, C. D., vi, IO Sq. 

209, 17. hated. Vol. iii, p. 184. 

209, 18. God. Augustine, 1b., 11 (ed. Haase, iii, 427, 43): mira- 
batur haec dicens et quid divinitus ageretur ignorans. 

209, 21. feelings. Augustine, C. D., vi, Ir. Casaubon says: 
multa Seneca scribit quae intellegi aut credi sine verae pietatis 
sensu non queunt: quo bono cum ipse caruerit, sequitur ut 
ea dicamus ab illo scripta non ex certa scientia aut fide, sed 
veluti uarrevóuevov et more poetarum .é»6oveidfovra (Wiese, 
Tagebuch des Casaubonus, in Zeitschr. f. Gymnasialwesen, 1851, 
p. 289). 

209, 24. forgeries. E. Westerburg, Der Ursprung der Sage, dass 
Seneca Christ gewesen sei (1881), has made it very probable 
that only letters 10-12 date from the fourth century, and all 
the others from the Carolinian age, and that the basis of the 
latter (and of the Pseudo-Linus) wasa conciliatory treatise based 
on Ebionite fables, in which Seneca played the part of mediator 
between Nero and the apostle. Afterwards, he thinks, anti- 
Pauline tendencies connected Seneca with thelatter. Kreyher's 
work, Seneca und seine Beziehungen zum Urchristentum, 1887,I 
only know from the review by Gertz (Berliner philol. Wochen- 
schr., 1887, nos. 2 and 3). The author sees in the M. Anneus 
Paulus Petrus of the inscription in Ostia a son of the philoso- 

her ! 

209, a Christians. De Rossi, Bull. crist., v (1867), p. 6. The in- 
scription stands in CIL, xiv, 566 among the pagan ones. 

210, 11. sources. Zeller, G. d. Phil., iii’, 1, 637, 1 and 644 f. 

210, 22. yourselves. Minuc. Felix, c. 12. 

210, 37. understanding. Orig., C. Cels., viii, 69-72. 

210, 4I. paganism.  Lasaulx, Untergang des Hellenismus, p. $1. 

211, 21. senators. Ibid., p. 99 f. Also in Firmic. Matern. there 
is evidence of a strong survival of heathen cults, e.g. iii, 6, 9: 
fabricatores deorum—vel divinorum cultores simulacrorum 
aut deorum ornatores sive templorum conditores aut hymno- 
logos. Cf. iii, 7,9; II, 5 (sacrorum sculptores) ; rr, 9 (vesti- 
tores divinorum simulacrorum—aut divinarum bajulos caerimo- 
niarum) ; I2, 3; 13, 3; 13,9. According to Augustine, Epp., 
91 (202) 'in templis populis congregatis—salubres interpreta- 
tiones,’ i.e. allegorical explanations, were read concerning the 
obnoxious legends about the gods (recitari—heri et nudius ter- 
tius audivimus). Marquardt, S/., iii*, 10, 4. 

211,27. only one. V. Schulze, Untergang des Heidenthums, i, 
316, r. See vol. ili, p. 197 (dei Magnis qui colitur solus in 
urbibus). 

211,29. persecution. Cf. De Rossi, I} culto idololatrico nel 394, and 
Il trionjo del cristianesimo in Occidente nel 394. Notizie rac- 
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colte da un inedito carme scoperto in Parigi, in Bull. crist., 1868, 
p. 49 ss. and 61 ss. Morel, Recherches sur un podme latin du 
IV siècle, in Rev. archéol., 1868, Juin, Juillet. Mommsen, 
Carmen cod. Parisini 8084, in Hermes, iv, 350 ff. 

212, I. Libanius. Lasaulx, p. ror f. 

212, 17. rescript. Id., p. 131 f. 

212, 18. martyrs. Id., p. 140. 

212, 19. Hypatia. Theinstigation by bishop Cyril is at least doubt- 
ful. V. Schulze, op. cit., p. 348. 

212, 21, mob. Lasaulx, p. 128 f. 

212, 29. Christianity. But also Tribonian “EM nv ùrñpxe xal &8cos 
wal dAMór(xos warra Ths TO» Xporiavwr riorews (Suidas s. Ta- 
Bwruarós; the other accusations brought against him there 
ought therefore to be received with great caution. 

212, 33. death. Lasaulx, p. 145 f. 

213, 14. prayers. Sathas, Monum. inédits rélatifs à l'histoire de la 
Grèce au moyen âge, Série i, T. i, 1880, p. xiv. Cf. also vol. 
iii, p. 167. 

213, 26. dà Augustine, Epp., 22, 1; 29; Baur, Die christliche 
Kirche vom Anfang d. 4. bis Ende des 6. Jahrhunderts, p. 274 ; 
Grimm, D. M., xxxi; Lasaulx, p. 141 f.; Wachsmuth, Griechen- 
land im neuen das alte, p. 22 ff.; Lecky, History of European 
Morals. On the shifting of Christmas to the time of the 
Saturnalia cf. Mommsen, CIL, i, 410 (25 December); and 
on that of the Purification to the time of the Lupercalia cf. 
Marquardt, StV, iii*, 446, 4. The pagan original of Candle- 
mas was the very ancient expiatory procession, called ambur- 
bale. Usener, Religionsgesch. Forschungen, i, 305 ff. 

213 37. erroneous. Baur, op. cit., p. 271 ff. 

214, 7. Maries. Ihm, Der Múülter- oder Matronencultus, in Bonner 
Jahrbb., Ixxxiii, pp. 74 and 162, 385. 

214, 10. Elijah. Lebas-Waddington, on 2497. Schürer, Neutest. 
Zeitgesch., ii*, 21, 85. On the tendency to substitute for pagan 
divinities (especially in the Greek Church) the archangel Michael, 
the healer of the sick, cf. Gothein, Culturentwichelung Südita- 
liens, p. 63. 

214,14. Attica. Déllinger, Hippolyt und Callistus, p. 55 f. 

214, I5. Theodoret. Baur, of. cit. 


III. PHILOSOPHY AS A MORAL EDUCATOR 


215, I8. fraud. Lactant., Inst. div., v, 10 $n f. 

215,18. Augustine. Augustine, C. D., ii, 10 and 25. 

215, 25. sin. Horace, Carm., iii, 7, 9. 

215, 30. lawful.. Dionys. Hal., Ant. R., ii, 20. 

216, 8. chains. Aristophanes, Nwb., 904. 

216, 19. gods. Clemens Roman., Homil., v, 9-19 (uoxelas éyxójuor); 
21-26 (arrl'ypador émurroNs wpos ' Asrlura ws wap’ épwpérns). 

216, 31. anything. Ovid, Trist., ii, 287—302. 

216, 34. minds. Seneca, De vita beata, 26, 6: quibus nihil aliud 
actum est, quam ut pudor hominibus peccandi demeretur, si 
tales deos credidissent, 
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216, 38. interpretations. Both also in Clemens Rom., Hom., v, 
23; vi, 2 sqq. | 
216, 40. demons. Cf. what Dionysius of Halicarnassus remarks 
concerning the story of Mars and Rhea Silvia. Lehrs, Popul. 

Awufs.*, p. 166. 

217, 3. evidence. Cf. e.g. Nagelsbach, Nachhomer. Theol., p. 27 ft. 

217, 10. Byblis. For ‘They even quote’ read ' Appeal is even 
made to’. Ovid, Met., ix, 497 sqq. The other passages men- 
tioned by Tzschirner, Fall des Heidenthums, p. 26, are Meleagr., 
Epigr., 10, 14, 40; Terence, Eunuch., iii, 5, 34 (on which see 
Augustine, Confess., i, 16,26; C. D., ii, 7) and Martial, xi, 43. 

217, I4. asserted. As is done by von Seume (Spaziergang nach 
Syrakus). 

217, 1 5. apologists. "Tzschirner, op.cit., p. 540 f. They solved the 
most difficult problems of this kind ; even Lot and his daughters 
were exculpated. Ambrose, De Abraham, i, 6, 56. 

217, 31. period. B. Constant, Du polythéisme Romain (1833), i, 


578. 

219, 26. Titans. Cf. Lobeck., Aglaoph.,. 568. 

219, 37. smiter. Cf. Aristot, Eth. Eudem., iii, 3 (Bekk., 1231*) ; 
Eth. Nicomach., iv, 11 (Bekk., 11264). 

220,2. man. Plato, Phaedo, 67 E.; Cic., Tusc., i, 30. 

220, 14. life. Seneca, Epp., 111 5. 

220, 16. nothing. Lucian, Demonax, 20. 

220, 34. state. Zeller, G. d. Ph., ii*, 1, 586; ii, 2, 574. 

221, 16. empire. Ib., iii*, 1, 12. 

221, 40. initiative. Ib., ii*, 572. 

221, 4I. circumstances. Ib., iii*, 539. 

222, 2. freedom.  Ib., iii*, 284—288 ; 649; 692. 

222, 6. mercy. Renan, L'église chrétienne, 386s. (on Justin). 

222, 20. pagans. Paulsen, Gesch. d. gelehrten Unterrichts, p. 189. 
So also Aristotle, pp. 71 and 134. Luther, An den christlichen 
Adel deutscher Nation, Erlanger Ausg., 2I, 345. 

222, 24. opinion of it. C. Merk, Clemens Alexandrinus in seiner 
Abhängigkeit von der griechischen Philosophie dargestellt (1880), 
PP. 5-23. 

222,29. progress. Teuffel, RLG*, 5o and 5r. G. Boissier, Religion 
rom., ii, 7. 

223,2. Quintilian. Quintilian, x, 1, 123-131. 

223, I9. science. Tac., Agric., c. 2. 

223, 19. commendation. Id., De orat., c. 19. 

223, 23. senator. Id., Agric., C. 4. 

223,29. name. Id., H., iv, 5. 

223, 35. soldiers. Jd. ib., iii, 8r. 

224, 2. rules. Quintilian, xi, I, 35 ; xii, 2, 6, 7. 

224,8. busy. Pliny, Epp., i, 22, 6. 

224 13. philosophy. V. Avid. Cass., cc. I, 4, I4. 

224,25. sciences. V. Alex. Sev., c. 14. 

224, 28. Chaeremon. Zeller, G. d. Ph., iii?, r, 611. 

224,29. rule. Sueton., Nero, c. 52. 

224, 37. philosophers. Dio, lii, 36. 

225, 7. Seneca. Zeller, iii*, r, 611 f. 

RLM, YY 
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225, I4. danger. Tac., A., xiv, 57. 

225,28. liberty. Jd. ib., xvi, 22. 

225, 31. Cassius, Juv., 5, 36. 

225, 34. School. Epictet., Diss., i, 2. 

225, 39. Suetonius. Sueton., Vespas., c. 15. 

226, 7. Mucianus. Dio, lxvi, 12 sq.; Fr. Vat., 102. 

226, 24. 75. Clinton, F. R., a. 74. 

226, 27. islands. Dio, lxvi, 13. 

226, 28. banished. Mommsen, Zur Lebensgeschichte des j. Plinius, 
iu Hermes, iii, 84 f. The passages in Clinton, F. R., a. 9o. 

227, 3. poy aa Pliny, Epp., i, 10; Mommsen, in Hermes, 
ili, 36 f. 

227, 10. land. Pliny, Paneg., 47. 

227, 13. Trajan. Vales., Dionis vita (Dio, ed. Dindorf, i, p. xxxii 


sq.). 

227, 17. lies. Dio, Or. de regno, iii, p. 103 R., ed. Dindorf, i, p. 39. 

227, 19. Rome. Symmach., Epp., 10, 18, writes as urban prefect 
to Theodosius: inter praecipua negotiorum saepe curatum est, 
ut erudiendis nobilibus philosophi praeceptores ex Attica posce- 
rentur. Nunc vestri saeculi bonitas ultro optimatem sapientiae 
Romanis gymnasiis arrogavit. Si quidem Celsus, ortus Arche- 
timo patre, quem memoria litterarum Aristoteli supparem 
fuisse sentit, juventuti nostrae magisterium bonarum artium 
pollicetur, nullum quaestum professionis affectans: atque ideo 
dignus in amplisimum ordinem cooptari, ut animum vitiis 
avaritiae liberum dignitatis praemio muneremur. 

227, 28. schools. Vol. i, pp. 341, 361. Zeller, iii*, i, 608 f. On 
the exemption of the teachers from taxes cf. Kuhn, Rm. 
Verfas., i, 119. 

227, 32. show. Dio, lxxi, 35; cf. vol. i, pp. 32, 254. 

227, 41. honour. Vit. M. Antonini, c. 3. He was consul for the 
second time in 162, urban prefect in 167. Borghesi, Œuvres, 
v, 58 ss. Cf. Teuffel, RLG*, 358, 3 (and 4 on the Stoic Claudius 
Maximus). 

228, 3. son-in-law. Borghesi, Œuvres épigr., i, 247 (with Renier's 
note. Zeller, iii*, 1, 695). 

228, 4. Severus. V. Sept. Severi, c. 18; Getae, c. 2. 

228, 8. statues. Tertullian, Apologet. (199), c. 46. 

228, r1. philosophers. Vol. i, p. 254. 

228, 22. martyrdom. Martial, i, 61, 10; ii, $; cf. i, 24 and 39; 
ii, prooem., 2; i, 8. 

228, 28. ground. Seneca, Epp., 14, 11 sqq. 

229, 8. brought. Ibid., 73. 

229, 28. letter. Ibid., 103, 5. 

229, 35. repeated. Ibid., 5. 

229, 41. sign-board. Ibid., 68. 

230, 19. Dio. Dio, lxvi, 12; Fr. Vat., 102. 

230, 28. Greece. Dio, Chr., Or., lxxii. 

231, 5. Persius. Pers., 1, 126—134. 

231, II. manner. Vol. i, p. 194. 

231,17. Greeks. Pers., 5, 189—rgr. 

231, 28. nostrils. Id., 3, 77-87. 
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231, 33. philosopher. Petron., Sal., 71. 

232, II, things. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, p. 320, 2. 

232, 21, two. Quintilian, Inst., vii, 1, 38; 4, 39; Fortunatian., 
P. 43; Quintilian, Decl., 268. 

232, 40. Plutarch. In the catalogue of Lamprias, no. 207 (Byzan- 
tine according to Diels, Doxogr. Gr., p. 27): pòs roós &à TG 
pnropetey uh diXoroQoürras. 

232, 41. Seneca’s. Seneca, Epp., 108, 22. 

233, I. seriously. Id., Ad Helv., 17, 4. Cf. vol. i, p. 253. 

233, 19. schools. The passages are in Babucke, De Quintiliani 
doctrina et studiis (Regim. 1866), pp. I-11. 

233, 25. Fronto. Fronto, De eloq., fr. 9. 

234, 6. Fronto. Id. ib., fr. 4, 4. 

234, IO. renunciation. The treatises which contain unqualified, 
whole-hearted attacks on philosophy, were composed before 
Bis accusatus, viz. Hermotimus, Icaromenippus, Necyomantia, 
Dialogi mortuorum). Immediately after it were written 
“Vitarum | auctio, Piscator, Peregrinus, Fugitivi. Ivo Bruns, 
Lucians philosoph. Satiren, in Rhein. Mus., xliii, p. 86 ff.; 
I61 ff. 

234, 17. wisdom. Preller, StRE, iv, 1173; Zeller, iii?, 1, 732. 

235, 5. faces. Lucian, Hermotim., 2, 6, 48-67, 77, 79. Cf. also 
Paras., 43; Ver. hist., ii, 175; Dialog. mort., 20, 5. 

235, I8. education. Aristid., Or., xlv, p. 96 Jebb; ed. Dindorf, 
ii, 128 sq. 

235,23. philosophy. Baumgart, Aelius Aristides, pp. 25-35. 

235,28. time. Aristid., Or., xlvi, p. 307 sqq. Jebb; ed. D., ii, 
397 SQQ. vs 

235, 36. practise. Id., Or., xlvi, p. 307 J.; ed. D., ii, 397 sq. (on 
p. 398 instead of the meaningless reAwy, a word like dvede 
fovrwy Or Aobopovuévw» is required). Jebb’s mistake in refer- 
ring the whole passage to the Christians instead of the philo- 
sophers needs no refutation. He is, however, followed by A. 
Haas, Quibus fontibus Aristides in componenda declaratione 
vxép rerrápuy usus sit (Greifswald, 1884), pp. 58 and 64. Cf. 
Baumgart, p. 26, 19. Choricius, Apol. mimor. (ed. Graux, Rev. 
de philol., i, 222), 6, 27, understood the passage right:  ó 
y' 'Apioreldns, ods NocSope! Prrogdpous kal wAclorn pnolv axodragla avr, 
Tois LodoxAdous awexasec carípos (p. 307 J.). Perhaps Aris- 
tides was thinking here especially of the Cynics, but certainly 
not of them alone, as Bernays supposes (Lucian und die 
Cyniker, pp. 38 f. and roo ff.). This is shown by the excuse 
of consideration for wife and children, which Aristides men- 
tions, pot merely as if it were an exceptional thing (Bernays, 
p. 103). 

236, 21. wise. Aristid., ib., p. 309 sq. J.; D., 404 sq. (p. 405, 6 
instead of deep ov kal rovs oúňovs perhaps we should read 
orep olbauer kal rovs oú`ovs, and p. 407, 2instead of et6ov 3° fywye 
kal év Waduwdla Oeparovras: tv xwuydia). Minuc. Felix, Octav., 
38, 5 and Lactant., Inst. div., iii, 15 take the same view, which 
is perhaps partly to be explained by their rhetorical training. 

237, 5. Epictetus, Epictet., D., iv, 8, 4 sq. 
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237, 23. pale. Gell, xix, r. 

237, 30. employment. Digg., L., 13, rt, § 4. 

238, 9. Cato. Seneca, Ad Gallionem de vila beala, c. 17-25. 

238, 16. Seneca. Seneca, Epp., 29, $ 

238, 25. cloak. Tac., A., xvi, 32. 

239, I. courageous. Martial, xi, 56. 

239, 12. ignore. Appian, D. Mithridat., c. 28. 

239, 20. infamies. Babucke, loc. cit. 

239, 33. Vespasian. Schol Juv., 4, 53 (cf. Mathias, De schol. 
Juv., p. r4). Dio, lxviii, I: e» ols xai Zépas (read Zépas) ty 
ó pirocogos. 

239, 34. beards. Martial, xi, 84, 7. 

240, 6. necks. Id., ix, 47. On the other hand, Martial perhaps 
acknowledges Fronto (xiv, 106), who was evidently very well 
known, as a real Stoic. Juv., 2, I-43. 

240, Is. civilization. Julian, Orat., 3, p. 119C.: o)íxov ovde ¿è 
'EXMjvwr wayreAos olyerat pidogodia, ovde Expire ras A0 vas ode 
Th» KopuwOor kiera 56 éore (robrwv) rà» wipyaw Exnre ro " Agyos FoN\v- 
Slycov x. T.À. 

240, 21. wisdom. Vol. iii, p. 230. Or., 72, 383 R., 388 R. 

240, 25. reality. Gell, xvii, 19. 

240, 29. perfection. Epictet., D., iv, 8, 9 sqq. 

240, 36. themselves. Gell., xiii, 8, 4 and 5. 

241, 4. Cynics. Apulei., Florida, i, 7. 

241, $. Platonists. Apulei., Apol., c. 39: Utrum igitur putas 
philosopho non secundum Cynicam temeritatem rudi et in- 
docto, sed qui se Platonicae scholae (esse) meminerit, utrum 
ei putas turpe scire ista an nescire etc. 

241, 9. Cynics. Lucian, Bis accus., 6. Cf. vol. i, p. 32. 

241, I2. philosophers. Epictet., loc. cit. Taurus in Gell., vii, 10. 

241,21. cocks. Lucian, Piscator, 34 sqq. 

241,25. vices. Id., Hermotim., 16 sqq. 

241, 27. another. Id., Lapithae, 32 sqq. 

241, 30. Laws. Id., Fugitivi, 18 (cf. vol. i, p. 254 f.) ; Gell., xv, 2 

241, 32. thinking. Lucian, Lapithae, 34. 

241, 36. vices. Aristid., Or., xlvi, 309 J.; ed. D., ii, 398 sqq. Cf. 
above, vol. iii, p. 235 Í. 

242, 3. joke. Meineke, Com. Gr. iv, 308 (352). 

243, II. era. Zeller, iii*, 1, 684 ff. 

243,23. pestle. Lucian, Demonax, 19, 48. 

243, 27. philosopher. Epictet., D., iv, II. 

243, 36. authors. Apparently the decision to declare war to the 
knife against Cynicism, was made about the time when Lucian 
published his Auction of Philosophers. Bernays, Lucian und 
die Cyniker, p. 48. 

243, 38. money. Petron., c. 14. 

244, 2. shoulders. Epictet., D., iii, 22, 80 (obèr pipobrra exelvovs 
hel Apa Sri wd pdwves ee 

244, 3. Atticus. Gell, 

244, 25. luxury. Lucian, ' Piscator, 45; Fugitivi, 12 sqq. 

244, 38. him. Cic., Tusc., iii, 1-3. 

245, 14. justice. Quintilian, Inst., xii, prooem., 3, C. 2, 1-28. 
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245,29. Minimum. Tac., Agricola, c. 4. 

245, 39. gods. Seneca, Epp., 53, 8-11. Cf. Haupt, Varia, lxi; 
Hermes, V, 32. 

246, 6. philosophy. Seneca, Epp., 16, 3 

246, 13. cases. Id., ib., 94, 95. 

246, 35. mind. Id., ib., 15, I 

246, 36. living. Jd. ib., 90, 27. 

246, 38. virtue. Jd. ib., 89, 8. 

246, 41. 64. Id., Nat. qu., vii, 32; cf. Clinton, F. R., ada. 63 A.D. 

247, 4. empty. Seneca, Epp., 95, 23. 

247, 9. young. Tac., A., xv, 71. 

247, 11. Classes. Pliny, Epp., iii, II, 5. 

247, 16. Massilia. Strabo, iv, I, 5; p. 18r. 

247, 17. Greeks. Zeller, iii*, 1, 491. Bucheler (Conjectanea de 
Silio, Juvenale etc., in N. Rh. Mus., xxxv, 1880, p. 390 ff.) 
plausibly supposes the Roman philosopher Italicus (6 uáXora 
doxuw avtruw gidocogos elva: Epictet., D., iii, 8, 7) to be 
the poet Silius Italicus. That he was a Stoic is as good as 
proved by Bücheler's arguments. 

247, 28. Sextii. Zeller, iii*, 1, 599 ff. 

248, 14. sentiments. Seneca, Epp., 100, 12; 52, II. 

248, 27. school. Inscriptions of Stoic philosophers in Rome, CIL, 
vi, 9783 (viro magno philosopho primo) 9784, 9785. 

248, 30. empire. Zcller, iii*, 1, 348, 3, 353. To those mentioned 
there add the author of Ciris, v, 3s. On Lucilius Junior cf. 
Teuffel, RLG‘, 307, 3. Petron., c. 132, calls Epicurus ‘ pater 
veri’. Inscription of an Epicurean philosopher from Rhodes 
at Brundusium, CIG, iii, 5873 = CIL, ix, 48. Ol 'A6f4vqew 
"Emtxovpecon — $(XocoQot, CIG, 4315n. (Add., p. 1148) Epi- 
cureans (moXAot d¢ $cav) as antagonists of Alexander of Abonu- 
teichos, in particular at Amastris. Lucian, Alexander, c. 25. 
Survival of the Epicurean doctrine in the fourth century accord- 
ing to expressions of Hilary of Poitiers: A. Zingerle, Studien 
2. H. v. P. Psalmenkommentar, in Sitzungsb. d. Wien. Akad., 
Philol. histor. kl., 1884, p. 969. Assertions concerning its ex- 
tinction made by opponents like Julian and Augustine (Usener, 
Epicurea, p. lxxv sq.) must be regarded with caution. 

249, 2. city. Plutarch, De curios., 15. Cf. on Plutarch’s Roman 
friends Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands unter d. Rómern, ii, 


179. 

249, 4. Florus. Plutarch, Otho, c. 14; cf. Quaest. Conviv., i, 9, 1 
ii, 4; v, 7; vii, 4 and 6; Asbach, Consularfasten von 68.96. 
in Bowes Jahrb., lxxix, 1885, pp. 107, 128. 

249, 6. Lives. Cf. Plutarch, Qu. conv., i, I. 

249, 6. Musonius. Id., De ira cohib., 2; De trang. an., I. 

249, 8. patron. Id., De def. oracc. 

249, 8. others. Paccius (Juv., 7, 12 ?) : De trang. an. Saturninus 
(Pompeius Saturninus? Teuffel, RLG‘, 341, 1) : Adv. Coloten. 
Sulla; De cohib. ira, De fac. in orbe Lunae. Cheneviére’s 
treatise De Plutarchi familiaribus (Paris, 1886) contains no- 
thing relevant. 

249, I2. lectures. Gell., i, 2, 1; xviii, 2, 2. 
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249, 14. Crescens. Jerome, De vir. ill., ed. Vall., ii, 865. Clinton, 
F. Rom., ad a. 153. 

249, I8. Proteus. Lucian, Peregrin., 4 sqq. Bernays, Lucian und 
die Cyniher, p. 14 ff. 

249, 28. servants. Galen, Method. med., xiii, 15, ed. K., x, p. 909 
sqq. (written after 165). 

249,29. 162. Clinton, F. R., ad a. 162. 

249, 30. Eudemus. Galen, De praenot., c. 2 sqq., ed. K., xiv, p. 
605 sqq. 

249, 33. praefect. Clinton, F. R., ad a. 175. Lebas-Waddington, 
P. 731. 

249, 34. behaviour. Galen, ed. K., ii, 218. 

249, 37. Aristotelian. Id., xiv, 612 sq. ; cf. xix, 13. 

250, I. Athens. Clinton, /oc. cit. 

250, 3. teacher. Galen, xiv, 627. 

250, 6. rank. Philostrat., Vitt. soph., 1, 8; Gell., xii, I, 1—3. 

250, 9. Rome. Gell., xviii, I. 

250, II. Tibur. Id., xix, 5. 

250,15. Africa. CIL, viii, 117 (Municip. Aelium Avitta, 159 a.D.) : 
Q. Egrilio (sic) Plariano leg. pr. (pr.). 

250, 12. Aquilinus. Fronto, Ad amicos, i, 4, p. 176 Naber; cf. 

oseph Klein, Zu Fronto, in N. Rh. Mus., 1876, p. 639 f. Cf. 
low, vol. iii, p. 261. 

250, 18. original. Apulei, Apol., c. 64. 

250, 23. philosophy. Zeller, iii*, 1, 610 n. Clinton, F. R., ad a. 
200. 

250, 25. Virgil. Gordiani, c. 7:—('AxoXAd»ios (Il)perapxov codes 
mepurar(yruos) (Rome, bad writing. Bull. comun., v, 1877, p. 32). 

250, 28. statements. Cf. Teuffel, RLG‘, 358. 

250, 30. guests. Vol. i, p. 218. 

250, 35. century. Porphyry, Vit. Piotini, 7-9. Seeck, Die In- 
schrift des Caejonius Rufius Albinus (336/337). in Hermes, 
xix, 186 ff. C. R. A. v. c. cons. — — filosophum.  Apollinar. 
Sidon., Epp., iii, 6 (to Eutropius, praef. praet. Galliarum, an 
adherent of Plotinus) ; iv, 1 (Probo): Tu sub Eusebio nostro 
inter Aristotelicas categorias artifex dialecticus atticissabas; 
iv, II (Claudianus) : qui indesinenter salva religione philoso- 
pharetur; et licet crinem barbamque non pasceret, pallium 
et clavam nunc irrideret, nunc etiam execraretur, a collegio 
tamen Complatonicorum solo habitu ac fide dissociabatur. 
But Augustine, Conf., iv, 16, 28, says that the Categories of 
Aristotle were hardly understood by the ‘ magistris eruditissi- 
mis—multa in pulvere depingentibus '. 

250, 38. studies. Quintilian, xii, prooem., 3: orator a dicendi 
magistris dimissus—majora sibi auxilia ex ipsis sapientiae 
penetralibus petit. Paulus Aegin., i, 14, designates the years 
from 14 to 21 as the time for instruction in mathematics and 
philosophy. 

250, 38. Gellius. Cf. ad Paar lx, p. 324. 

250, 40. Aurelius. Vit. M. Antonini, c. 2. 

251, 3. word. Seneca, Epp., 4, 2. 

251, 10. Cornutus. Vit. Persii Sat., 5, 30. 
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261, I2. 
251, 18. 
251, 23. 
251, 25. 
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Sotion. Seneca, Epp., 49, 2 (puer); 108, 17 (juvenis). 
youth. Plutarch, De audiendo, cc. 1 and 2. 
importance. Id., Cupid. divit., c. 7. 

school. Plutarch relates e.g. that Arulenus Rusticus dur- 


ing one of his lectures in Rome received a despatch from the 


emperor. 
251, 33. idlers. 


Id., De curiosit., cc. 15. 
Seneca, Epp., 76, 1-4. 


292, I. globes. Lucian, Nigrim., 2. 


252, 3. questions. 
c. 18. De adulat. et amico, c. 7: 


Plutarch, De audiendo, c. 10. Cf., Conj. praec., 
àv 06 ò xodak Onvedy pidcdoyor 


kal dirouadh v€oy, abus év BiBNlaus earl, kal ruryww mohos xaGetrat, 
kal rpiBwvopopla ro xpijua, xal adiadopia, kal 5:4 oroparos olre aptOpuot 


kal rà dp0oywria xal rplywva IIAarwros. 


Cf. also Pers., 1, 13! 


sqq. The mathematical reminiscences in Gell., i, 20, 1; xvi, 
18, 6 are not derived, as I formerly thought, from the teach- 
ing of Taurus, but,as M. Hertz remarks, from Varro (Ritschl, 
Quaest. Varron., 30s., 38s.). 


252, $. dialectic. 


Epictet., D., i, 17, 6. 


252, 6. subjects. Zeller, iii*, r, 65 f. 
252, 7. philosophers. Seneca, Epp., 71, 6. 


257, IO. 
252, II. 
252, II. 
252, 14. 
252, I7. 
252, 28. 
252, 34- 
252, 4I. 
253, II. 
253, 16. 
253, 18. 
253, 23. 
255, 26. 
253, 33- 


superfluous. Marcus Aurelius' opinion : Zeller, iii*, 1, 676. 
Rufus. Epictet., D., i, 7, 32. 

Epictetus. Jd. ib., i, 17, I-12; ii, 25. 

discussions. Zeller, iii*, 1, 664. 

education. Quintilian, xii, prooem. 

Sirens. Gell, xvi, 8, 16 sq. Cf. Epictet., D., ii, 23, 4%. 
life. Seneca, Epp., iii, 5. 

the like. Zeller, ii*, 1, 188 f. 

sophistic. Plutarch, De prof. in virtute, 7. 

philology. Seneca, Epp., 108, 23.. 

living. Jd. 1b., 88, 42. 

thereby. Gell, ii, 8. 

success. Epictet., D., iii, 6, 3. 

morsels. Id. ib., 26, 16; Plutarch, De prof. in virt., 8. 


254, I. conclusion. Vol. i, p. 227. 


254, 3. Gellius. 
254, 27. 
254, 34. 


Gell., i, 2. 
Quintilian, xii, 2, 20. 
Zeller, iii*, 1, 664 f. 


universe. 
Epictetus. 


255,2. trammels. Id., iii*, 1, 622 f. 
255,6. health. Seneca, Epp., 117, 29. 


255,18. 


existence. Prop., iv (iii), 5, 23-46. 


255, 22. life. Wendland, Quaest. Musonianae (Berol, 1886), p. 
12, 2. f 


255, 26. Boys. 

256, 2. passage. 
256, 3I. 
256, 34- 


Plutarch, De educ. puer., c. 10. 

Ib., c. 7. 
field. Plutarch, De vitioso pudore, c. 2. 
iron. Suid., s. Mapxiavos. Cf. vol. i, p. I4. 


257, 4. legacy. Vita Persii. 


257, 13. studies. Pers., 5, 22 sq., 36-51. 
257, 28. society. Pliny, Epp., iii, 11. 
257, 32. lesson. ll., i, 26. 


257, 35. dish, Id., xvii, 8, 
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258, 1. considered. Id., vii, 13. 

258, 1. ill. Jd., xviii, ro. 

258,8. day. Id., xx, 

258, 16. uprightness. 1a. X, I9. 

258, I8. Crete. Id., ii, 2. 

258, 28. with it. Seneca, Epp., 108, 3 sq. 

258, 36 so forth. Volkmann, Leben und Schriften  Plutarchs, i, 
ff. 


64 

259, 4. Gellius. Gell, xiii, 22. 

259, II. impression. Seneca, Epp., 108, 23. 

259, 15. reject. Epictet., D., i, 16, 9. 

259,21. pupil. Jd. ib., iii, 1. 

259, 28. pig. Id. ib., ae u 

260, 1. Noctes. Gell., 

260, 8. judge. Ia., xiv a 

260, 15. derived. Epictet., D., iii, 9. 

261, I. children. A certain T. &Adowos Matiuos Kphs l'opróvios pidocogpos 
(J. Schmidt, Add. ad CIL viii, Eph. Epigr., v, p. 314, no. 439) 
buried in the burial-place of the imperial servants in Carthage, 
may have belonged (as tutor) to the imperial household, just 
as well as the medic: and paedagogs also buried there. 

261, 10. give. Dio, lxii, 26; Tac., A., xvi, 32; H.,iv, ro and 40; 
Juvenal, 3, 166. Cf. vol. iii, p. 238. 

251, I5. province. Orelli, 5600 = Brambach, CIR, 449. Cf. 
Urlichs, Rhein. Jahrbb., lxiv (1878), p. 14. Enaretus probably 
obtained civic rights through Q. Aegrilius Plarianus. Cf. vol. 
iii, 250. 

261, 2I. Meath, Seneca, Epp., 77, 5-10. 

261,22. Petronius. Tac., A., xvi, 18. 

261, 30. soul. Seneca, Tvang. an., c. 14. 

261, 30. Plautus. Tac., A., xiv, 59. 

261, 39. body. Jd. ib., xvi, 34. 

261, 40. Julian. Ammian., xxv, 3, 23. 

262, II. employees. Id. ib., xvi, 32: P. Egnatius—cliens Sorani 
(vol. iii, p. 261). 

262, 16. family. Lucian, De merc. cond., 2 and 4. 

262, 23. cloak. Jd. ib., 25. 

262, 33. practices. Id. ib. xr, 12, 40. 

263, 5. money. Id. ib., I 

263, 14. Greeks. Jd. ib., 24 and 40. 

263, 17. destitute. Jd. ib., 39. 

263, 22. tavern. Seneca, Epp., 29, 5. 

264, 2. assistance. Plutarch, C. principp. philosoph. esse, c. 2, 12- 
14, etc. 

264,5. Domna. Vol. i, p. 254. 

264, 6. Elagabalus. Vit. Elazab., ii; cf. c 10. 

264, 13. hireling. Lucian, Parasit., 52 (for alyudAwros read alxpo- 
pópos, and for pugôðopopei read Sopv$opei). 

264,23. minds. Seneca, Ad Marc., 4. Vol. i, 82 Í. 

264, 26. birthplace. According to Julian, Ep. ad NIE 265 B, 
he offered him (ws aci‘) the prefecture of Egypt 

264, 28. wrangle. Tac., A., xiv, 16. 
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264, 38. throne. Vol. i, p. 67 f. 

265, 2. income. Artemidor., Onirocr., v, 83 : tote ris dprov dxofás- 
Twv els pins do0lew *. iml Myovs proc opixods ópuícas kal riw» év 
Qurots „Coplay éxoplaaro Kai wepteBd Nero xphnaTta Tord. éco huawe 

TÒ ud ri)» evéwevay rìs coplas, ws elxos, TO» mopopor Be ò pros. 
Cf. Vit. Anton. Pii, c. 10. 

265, 6. wares. Lucian, Nigrin., 25. 

265, 36. Seneca. Seneca, Epp., 108, 6-8. 

266, 7. Musonius. Gell, v, 1, 3. 

266, 14. Epictetus. Epictet., D., iii, 23,29. The mutilated begin- 
ning of the passage: el eic xoMeire érawécat ue shows that 
Epictetus refers to the remark quoted by Gellius (animus au- 
dientis—otium laudandi non habet) or to a similar saying. 

266, 27. bandages. Plutarch, De audiendo, 9, 12, 16. 

266, 31. nothing. Id. ib., 17. 

266, 2 society. Gell., i, 9, 8-10. 

267, 6 oe pis. Id., vii, 10. 

267, 6. Epictetus. 'Epictet., D., ii, 21, 8-23. 

268, 1. Plutarch. Plutarch, De audiendo, 7. 

268, 32. rejoinder. Epictet., D., iii, 9, 6. 

268, 34. discourse. Id. ib., ii, 23. 

268, 37. philosophers. Seneca, De brev. vit., 10, 1: Fabianus non 
ex his cathedrariis philosophis, sed ex veris et antiquis. 

268, 37. age. Epictet., D., iii, 23. 

269, 2. spear. Id. ib., i, 21. 

270, 37. flute. Gell., v, 1. 

270, 40. encored. Plutarch, De aud., 15 sq. 

271, 17. avoided. Id. ib., 13-15. 

272, 3. Cynics. Epictet., D. , lii, 22. 

273, 36. Romans. Cic., Off. i, 41, 148. Lucill, Epigr., 30, 47 
(Anthol. Palat., xi, 153-155) ; Martial, iii, 93, 13; iv, 53; vii, 
64, 8; xi, 84, 7, show that in the first century Cynics were not 
at all uncommon in Rome. 

274, 26. reproach. Zeller, iii*, 1, 686 ff.; Seneca, Beneff., vii, 11 ; 
Epictet., D., i, 25, 22 ; Sueton., Vespas., c, I3 (vol. iii of this 
work, p. 226) ; Seneca, Beneff., vii, I, 3; Epp., 62, 20, 9; 
Beneff., vii, 8. Cf. Jonas, De ord. libr. Senecae, p. 50. 

274, 27. treatise. Bekker and Bernays (Lucian und die Cyniker, 
p. 104 {.) deny that the treatise 5 Lucian's. Cf. also Croiset, 

ie et æuvres de Lucien, p. 32, 3; 81. 

274, 39. cheerfulness. Epictet., D., i, 22, 86 sqq. Zeller, iii?, 
I, 691—693. Lucian, Demonax. 

275, 28. Proteus. Zeller, Alexander u. Peregrinus, ein Betrüger 
und ein Schwarmer, in Deutsche Rundschau, Jan. 1877 (pp. 
74-83). J. Bernays, Lucian und die Cyniker, 1879 (where on 
p. 89 the name Proteus is discussed). 

276, 16. Greece. Probably, as Bernays supposes (p. 30) the revolt 
mentioned in Vit. Antonini P., c. 5 (in Achaia atque etiam 
Aegypto rebelliones repressit). 

276, 28. required. Zeller, p. 76. 

276, 37. Origen. Bernays, Lucian und die Cyniker, p. 93 f. Origen, 
Contra Celsum, iii, 50. 
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277, 11. monks. Julian, Orat., vii, 224 B: dsoraxrurás rwas óeoud- 
ovo» ol ÓvaceBeis Daia x... Du Cange, Gloss. med. et inf. 
Graecitatis : 'AworarrecOac Renuntiare—Item renuntiare saeculo 
et vitam monachicam amplecti. Cf. aroraxruds. 

277,17. Demonax. Lucian, Demonax, 21. Cf. also Philostrat., 
Vitt. soph., ii, I, 13, p. 563. 

277, 29. ill-doing. Gell, xii, Ir ; cf. viii, 3. 

277, 35. AE Syncell., P. 352 B :—davroe évéwpnoe jupovueros 

Kaħavóv, 

278, 3. statue. Athenag., c. 26. 

278, 5. philosopher. Ammian., xxix, I, 39. 

278, 10. numerous. Cf. besides the passages quoted by Bernays, 
p. 99 f. Macrob., i, 7, 3 (Teuffel, RLG4, 430, 5). Prudent., 
Hamartig., 401: Hinc gerit Herculeam vilis sapientia clavam 
Ostentatque suos vicatim gymnosophistas. Augustine, C. D., 
xiv, 20, 5: Et nunc videmus adhuc esse philosophos Cynicos ; 
hi enim sunt, qui non solum amiciuntur pallio, verum etiam 
clavam gerunt. Also in the rescript on the colluvio of the false 
orta sie in the year 369, Cod. Theod., xiii, 3, 7 (with Gotho- 

ed's commentary) the Cynics seem to be chiefly meant. Cf. 
Zeller, iii*, 1, 775 f. 

278, 28. friendship. Zeller, who had doubted the assertion in Vi. 
Hadrian., c. 16 (iii®, 1, 6605., 4), admits (iii*, 1, 738, 3) the 
possibility that Hadrian, when he went to Greece (125/6, 
129/30) visited Epictetus, who was 20 years old when Muso- 
nius was exiled from Rome, A.D. 65. 

278, 37. concerned. Seneca, Epp., 44, 1 and 2. 

279, I9. influences. Epictet., D., iv, 7, 6; M. Antonin., xi, 7. I 
see no reason for Renan's assertion (Les. Afpótres, ch. 1 3) that 
Sicarii and Zealots are meant here, and in the second passage 
(where the text has of Xpioriavol) it seems to me quite im- 
possible. 

279, 27. influences. Boissier, La religion rom., ii, 426. Cf. vol. 
iii of the present work, p. 222. 

279, 30. antiquity. Cf. Zeller, iii*, r, 267 f. etc. 

279, 37. benefits. Id., iii*, 1, 278 (Seneca); 660 (Musonius) ; 675 
(Epictetus) ; 683 f. (Marcus Aurelius). Goethe could only 
have thought of these when he called the Stoics ' Christians 
among the heathen’ (Riemer, Briefe von und an Goethe, p. 


315). 

280, 8. fellow-slaves. Zeller, ii*, 1, 571 (Plato); 2, 537 f. (Aris- 
totle) ; iii*, 1, 278-80 (Stoics). 

280, 14. Epictetus. Orig., C. Cels., vi, 2. An interesting testi- 
mony to the repute in which the doctrine of Epictetus was held 
is furnished by an inscription (of about the second half of the 
second century) in a sanctuary of Apollo in Pisidia. The author 
of this inscription was also a man of servile descent, trained 
in the Stoic school. Kaibel, in Hermes, xxiii, 1883, p. 541 ff. 

281, 14. guilt. Seneca, Beneff., i, 10; Epp., 97. 

281, 17. events. Tac., A., iii, 55; H., I, 3; Non tamen adeo vir- 
tutem sterile saeculum, ut non et bona exempla prodiderit. 

281, 19. each. M, Antonin., Comm., vii, 1; vi, 48, 
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IV. BELIEF IN THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


282, 4. assumed. Cf. Lehrs, Vorstellungen der Griechen über das 

ide nach dem Tode, Populäre Aufsátze (2nd ed. 1875), pP- 
03-362. 

283, 17. future. Pliny, N. H., vii, 188-191 (on the omitted passage 
cf. Zeller, i’, 620, 1). 

283, 25. stars. Pliny, tb., ii, 95; Zeller, iii*, 1, 388. 

283, 29. destiny. Anthol. Palat., ix, 49 'EXris kal Toxn méya 
xolpere* TOV Aepev’ eópor ; Ovdev épo? x'vpiv* walfere rows per’ épé. 
Benndorf-Schóne, Lateran. Mus., 345 f. : Evasi effugi: Spes 
et Fortuna valete : Nil mihi vobiscum : ludificate alios. Cf. 
Orelli, 1174 and CIL, ix, 4756: Hac luce si excessi, Spes et 
Fortuna valete: Nil amplius in me vobis per saecla licebit. 
Quod fuerat vestrum amisi, quod erat meum hic est. These 
thoughts of course are not necessarily Epicurean. Lucret., 
iii, 398 sqq. (Horace, S., i, 1, 119). The figure occurs first 
in Bio, Borysthenit. (Stob., Floril., v, 67): dowep éK cvm oclov 
draXAáTTouat ovdey Svo x epalva ofrw kai éx ToU Biou, 5rav À pa T- 


(Sallust, Catil, $1, 20); mortem ab dis immortalibus non 
esse supplicii causa constitutam, sed aut necessitatem naturae 
aut laborum ac miseriarum quietem. Boissier, Relig. rom., 


283, 34. sleep. Orelli, 1192. 
283, 35. character. Somno aeterno: Orelli, 4428; cf. Henzen, 
I . 


O. 

283, 36. immortality. Orelli, 3743 = CIL, iii, 5825: Perpetuae 
securitati; Orelli, 4448: J. O. M. (D. M.?) et perpetuae 
securitati; 4453: D. m. S. perpetuae securitati; CIL, viii, 
3873: securitati perpetuae ; 4615 (perp. sec.) ; 3763: secur. 
eterne. These formulae are hardly to be taken always 
literally. Securit was a popular expression for the dead (Wil- 
manns, 575; CIL, xiv, 4276: secura facta est v Idus Oc[t. 
sepulta etc.), and Securitati (aeternae) is not only connected 
with D. m. (Wilmanns, 246; CIL, 3654; V, 1, 3322, 2896), 
but Dis securitatis, Orelli, 2201 — CIL, vi, 2268 ; Dis securis, 
Gruter, 562, 6; Dibus securis, Orelli, 3091, were also said for 
Dis manibus. 

283, 40. awaking. Stephani, Tit. Gr., V (Ind. schol. Dorpat., 1850), 
s. xviii, p. I2 — Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., IOI. 

283, 41. inscription. Marini, Iscr. Alb., 117, 6. 

284, 1. Greek. CIG, 6298. 

284, 6. image. Stephani, Bull. hist. phil. de l'Acad. de St. Petersb., 
xi, 238. Lebas-Waddington, Asie min., Add. (Smyrna), 1532. 

284, 10. distich. Anth. Gr., xiii, 798 no. 44 = Welcker, Syl. 
Epigr., n. 61, p. 93 sqq. (95) — Keil, Syll. inscr. Boeot., p. 
us Stephani, Tit. Gr., v, 18 = CIG, 6745 — Kaibel, Epigr. 

., III7. 
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284, 14. Marcus. Orelli, 4811. 

284, 19. woman. Orelli, 4809 = CIL. v, i, 1939. Cf. the appeal 
to the reader of the epitaph in Renier, Inscr. de L'Alg., 717 = 
CIL, viii, 2885 : Non fueras : nunc es iterum nunc desines esse. 
CIL, v, 1, 1813 = Henzen, 7337: n(on) f(ui) n(on) s(um) n(on) 
c(uro) ; ib., 2893; CIL, viii, 3463: non fui. fui. non sum. non 
desidero. Mém. des antiquaircs de France, xiii, 171, tab. 3, n. 
17 (Lactora) : D. i. m. Non fui. fui. memini (?) non sum. non 
curo. Kaibel, $95 = CIG, 6265: eé$vxa Nixons, Boris. ocx 
huny kal éyerduny, oóx elut kal où Avroóum. CIL, v, 1, 3415,1.6: 
nec scio quit nunc sim nec scio qu(it fuerim) ; 1b., ix, 4840: 
Olim non fuimus nati, sumus inde quieti. Nunc sumus ut 
fuimus. Cura relicta vale. Auson., Epit., 38, ex sepulcro 
Latinae Viae :— 


Non nomen, non quo genitus, non unde quie egi. 
Mutus in aeternum sum, cinis ossa nihil. 

Non sum, nec fueram : genitus tamen e nihilo sum. 
Mitte, nec exprobres singula, talis eris. 


CIL, xi, 1, 856, 6; sumus mortales, immortales non sumus. 
284,21. remedy. Murat., 1597, 3 (Marini, Iscr. Alb., p. 117, 7). 
284,23. Nothus. Henzen, Iscr. antiche latine, Bdl, 1878, p. 240. 

A second fragment of the same inscription (which may thus 

have been in common use) De Rossi, BdI, 1880, p. rors. 

284,29. come. CIL, ii, 1434 (epitaph of an eight year old child) ; 
ib., 1877: Es bibe lude veni. Zb., 2262: Tu qui stas et leges 
(sic) titulum meum, lude jocare veni. Lebas-Waddington, 798 = 
CIG, 3827 S. = Kaibel, 362: raiso» rpí$ncor» ('cov* aoÜarcir 
oe Set. Lebas-Wadd., 977:  'Ar»0os rois *apode(raus yxalpew’ 
Aovoar rle paye Beívncov* rotrwy yap ©ðe xdrw ot» (xe. 
In CIL, vi, 3, 19,683 the concluding words may be restored 
approximately as follows: Ecce meo jaceo tumulo neque 
sentio quicquam. Tu, moneo, fruere, dum tibi vita data est. 
Ib., xi, 1, 2547a: dum vibes homo vibe, nam post mortem 
nihil est; omnia remanent, et hoc est homo quid vides. 

284, 31. kind. Marini, 1, 1, 3; CIL, vi, 3, 16,169: joceris, ludas: 
hic summa est severitas. 

285,7. form. Marini, Iscr. Alb., p. 117 = Fabretti, Inscr. dom., 
c. v, no. 387. 

285,9. fire. CIL, vi, 3, 17,985a (Henzen, 7410 from an interpolated 
copy T Barberin.; otherwise Jahn, Ber. d. S. Ges., 1851, 
p. 178 f.). 

285,22. manner. See above, note on p. 284, 29. 

285,25. lost. Muratori, 1677, 2; CIL, vi, 18,131; cf. Stephani, 
Der ausruhende Herakles, p. 36 (288), although I do not share 
his notion of a ' belief in the continuance of the effects pro- 
duced by what has been eaten and drunk in this life '. 

285, 31. himself. Orelli, 4816 = CIL, vi, 3, 15,258. Gruter, gro, 
12 in Stephani, of. cit., p. 16 f. Cf. cum vives, benefac (tibi : 
namque) hoc tecum feres: Henzen, 6042. De Rossi, Bdl, 
1853, p. 89s. Henzen, 7407 — CIL, ix, 2114 (Buecheler, 
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Spec. anth., l. epigr., lxxxii) : Dum vixi vixi quomodo ingenuom 
decet. (Nam) quod comedi et ebibi, tantum meum est. 

285, 33. epitaphs. Among these one must count also some which 
presume a dissolution into the elements. CJL, iii, 3247 (Sir- 
mium): D. m. Terra tenet corpus, nomen lapis atque animam 
aer. Quammcerus ser(vus). Jb., ix, 2042 = IRN, 1804 (Bene- 
ventum): Zoticus hic nomen nudum vanumque reliquit. In 
cineres corpus et in aethera vita soluta est. Jb., xi, I, 973a 
(Reg. Lepidum) :—Quoius ut est lenis patrium diffusus in aer 
(sic) Spiritus, hic mater (i.e. tellus) corpus operta tenet. Tociles- 
cu, Inschr. a. d. Dobrudscha, in Oesterr. Mitth., vi, 1882, p. 30 
(a good poem, which denies the survival of consciousness after 
death): ég üóaros kal yijs kal wvevuaros fa wapoibev, dXXà Cardy 
Kelat waot Th wWavr' arodo's. mTw oüro uévev rh è rò wor, 
ómóÜe» Abov eis TOUT’ (air’) €AVOn cwua uapauwópevor. Inscriptions 
expressing doubts:  Kaibel, 700 (aXX! e y év $0uuévowl ris 
atcOnows, rékvov, dori); 722: el 06 rls dors vóos wapa Tdpracw 1 
wapa A505. 

285, 39. jesting. Nor obscene ideas: Luxor. (Anthol., ed. Riese 
319), De sarcophago ubi tuypia sculpta fuerant. Cf. the sarco- 
phagus in O. Müller, Denkmäler d. alten Kunst, ii, plate xliv, 
no. $48. 

286, 3. half-educated. Cic., Tusc., iv, 3,7; Fin.,i, 7, 25. Zeller, 
iii, I, 348 n. 3; cf. 353 f. 

286, 35. Greece. Lehrs, Pop. Awufs.*, p. 344n. 

287,5. principle. Jd. ib., p. 336 ff. 

287,12. Phoedo. Platonic doctrines on the survival of the soul, 
found in the Stoics, especially Seneca: Lehrs, op. cit., 339 f. 

287,18. opponents. Cic., Tusc., i, 17, 39; 2I, 49. 

288,18. fire. Plato, Phaedo, p. 113c; Virgil, Aen., vi, 741; 
Lehrs, op. cit., p. 308 ff. 

288, 20. dogma. Gregory, Dialogi, iv, 39, $7; Ebert, Gesch. der 
christl. lat. Litteratur, i, 522 f. 

288,26. Plutarch. Plutarch, De ser. num. vind., c. 22. 

289, 40. epitaphs. For Elysium cf. Lehrs, p. 344 f. So e.g. the 
epitaph on Persius' friend, the physician Claudius Agather- 
mus (Pers., ed. Jahn, p. xxvii, Lehrs, p. 346): yer’ evoeBlwr 
9 dguèv éy'HAvoi(qg. The formulae eùseßéwv els lepovs Oadduovs, 
és ddouov evocBéwr, ex’ evoeBéwy xopov, mer’ evoeBécoat, év evoeBéwur 
etc.: Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 215, 218, 222, 222>, 253, 338, 569; 
Elysium, 338; Isles of the Blest, 648, 649. Tocilescu, Inschr. 
a. d. Dobrudscha, in Ost. Mitth., vi, 1882, p. 32 f. (vfjecov Exes 
pakápw»). CIL, ii, 1759 (Epidaur. Dalmat.) 5—nam mens 
aeterna profecto Pro meritis potitur sedibus Elysiis; 1992 
(Salonae): vivas, qui dixeris: vivit Elysiis. Jb., vi, 2, 12,877. 

290,16. gods. Lehrs., p. 340 ff. Kaibel,314: xai ue Gedy uaxdpuv 
karéxeu douos accor lovra 324: yjvx* 6 adavarwy BovAais èriðhuos 
dori“ AaTpois xai lepov xGpov Exes paxdpwy. 650 (relpecor év alÜep(ousuw). 
Lebas-Waddington, 2771 = CIG, 2747: ipracey adavarwv pe 
xopós etc. Ib., 1024 = CIG, 3847: puxh 9 dOavarwy alfepa 
veraci. Ib., 1771: és 8¢ Oeods avédrAvoa xal cBavdrows pérere. 
Inscr, de l'Aig., 2017 = CIL, viii, 7427 (Cirta): haec abit 
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ad superos. CIL, vi, 2160 — Henzen, 6008: cujus spiritus 
inter deos receptus est. Oesterreich. Mitth., viii, 1884, PP. 136, 


» P. 351 fl.  Kaibel, 314 — CIG, 3272 (perhaps of the 
third century, at Smyrna): Geos 7?pwsw. The parents of a 
four year old child, réxvy Ykvrárg xal beg ldly drnxdy, 
290, 26. departed. Stat., Silv., V, 3, 19-27. 
290, 29. stars. CIL, vi, 2, 10,764 : Sed non hic Manes nec templa 


Xi, I, 2839: — — corporeos nexus linquens et vincu[la carnis], 
aeternas sedes meruit complecti Pio[rum]. Sublimes animas 
nullus putet ire sub [umbras]: Occubat in terris sapiens sed 
vixit in a[1to]. Ib., 3963: Terrenum Corpus ; caelestis spiritus 
in me Quo repetente suam sedem nunc vivimus illic, Et fruitur 
Superis aeterna in luce Fabatus. Tòb., Vi, 2, 13,528 ; — 


Hic corpus vatis Laberi. Nam spiritus ivit 
illuc unde ortus; quaerite fontem animae. 

Quod fueram non sum ; Sed rursum ero quod modo non sum. 
Ortus et occasus, vitaque morsque itidem est. 


The conception is apparently that the soul lives again in an- 
other form. 

290,32. glory. Pliny, Pane » C. 89. An official apotheosis had 
therefore not yet taken place. Hirschfeld, Z. Gesch. d. vim. 
Kaisercultus, in Sitzungsb. d. Berliner Acad., 1888, P. 847, 65. 

291, 21. immortality. Zeller, iiit, r, 749. Tertullian, De anima, 
c. 6: Soranus—corporalem animae substantiam vindicat, etsi 
illam immortalitate fraudavit. 

291, 25. decided. Quintilian, V, 14, 13. 

291, 31. Chrysippus. Tac., Agric., 46. Cf. Zeller, iii?, x, 185, 5. 

291, 35. body. Zeller, iiit, I, 593. 

292, 38. life. Cic., Tusc., i, 12 sqq. ; Rep., vi, g Sqq.; Ad Atticum, 
x, 8, 8: tempus est nos de illa perpetua iam, non de hac exigua 
vita cogitare, Lehrs, Pop. Aufs.*, p. 349 ff. 

295,10. demand. Cf. vol. ii, 


sulla via Latina, AdlI, 1860, P- 348ss. ; 1861, p. 190ss. 
295,35. death. Cf. for the use of the Heracles legend by the 
- Stoics, Bernays, Die Heraclitischen Briefe, p. 45. 

296, 8. mysteries. Plutarch, Cons. ad ux., C. IO. 

296,23. fields. A ceiling painting, certainly from a tomb, prob- 
ably near Rome, in the Cod. Pighian., published by Jahn. 
Ber. d. Sáchs. Ges., 1869, P- 1 ff. is of an allied kind. The 
principal picture (a figure in a quadriga, probably the deceased 
borne to eaven), is surrounded by pictures, referring to the 
after life: the Danaids, Heracles and Alcestis, Apollo and 
Marsyas, Eros and Pan (before Dionysus and Ariadne), all of 
which correspond with reliefs on sarcophagi, and are surrounded 
again by smaller figures, including many Cupids, 
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296, 39. exceptions. Jd. ib., pp. 308 f. and 317. 

297, 12. rebirths. Id. ib., p. 284 ff. The doctrine established in 
Buddhistic communities expressly demanded from adherents 
that they should renounce the knowledge of the existence or 
non-existence of the perfectly blessed. This did not exclude 
the hope of eternal bliss. Oldenburg, Buddha (1881), p. 285 f. 

297,23. husband. Vol. i, p.265. Cf. Inscr. de l'Alg., 3864 = CIL, 
viii, 9691 (Cartena) : Mi fil(i), mater rogat ut me ad te recipias. 
Gruter, 376, 5 (cf. Mommsen, Hermes, iii, 60, 5) : mater rogat, 
quam primum ducatis se ad vos. 

297, 33. darkness. Cic., Tusc., i, 21, 48. 

297, 35. dead. Seneca, Epp., 24, 18. 

297,39. bark. Juv., 2, 149 (Esse aliquid Manes, with a reminiscence 
of Prop., v, 7, 1: Sunt aliquid Manes). 

297,2. performances. Plaut, Capt., v, 4, 1. Cic., Tusc., i, 16. 
Boissier, i, 310. 

298 7. unalloyed. Lucret., iii, 37 sqq. 

298, 13. departed. Cf. e.g. Sueton., Tiber., c. 75: morte ejus ita 
laetatus est populus, ut pars Terram matrem deosque Manes 
orarent, ne mortuo sedem ullam nisi inter impios darent. 

298,27. money. Juv., 3, 265. 

298, 33. underworld. Lucian, De luctu, 10; Schol, 3, 267: et 
nunc apud Athenienses mortuis solent nummos inserere (the 
following words: 'ne apud inferos tamquam inopes errent ' 
are a later addition). I do not know Seyflert's work, De 
nummis in ore defunctorum repertis, 1709. 

298, 34. Greece. Wachsmuth, Griechenland im alten das neue, p. 
118. K. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Gesch. Griechenlands, i, 46. 

298, 41. ferryman. B. Schmidt, Volksleben d. Neugriechen, i, 222 
ff.; Preller, Gr. Myth., i*, 673. Deo Charoni Julius Anabus 
votum solvit: CIL, viii, 8992. 

299, 9. countries. Beloch, Campanien., p. 285. In several hun- 
dred tombs skeletons were found with bronze coins of the 
empire in thcir mouths and small clay vessels at their feet. 
F. Keller, Róm. Ansiedlungen in der Ostschweiz, ii, in Mitth. d. 
Arch. Ges. zu Zürich, xv, p. 103. In the graves at Lunnern 
near every skeleton was a coin (of Titus, Domitian, Hadrian 
or Faustina). 

229, 10. ages. Marquardt, Prl. d. R., i*, 349 f. 

299, 21. Lucian. Lucian, De luctu, 1-10. On the survival of 
ancient conceptions of the under-world in the beliefs of the 
D n Greeks cf. B. Schmidt, Volksleben dey Neugriechen, p. 
235 ff. 

299, 31. Plutarch. Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi, 27, 4, p. 1105. 

300, 5. darkness. Aristid., Or., xix, p. 259 Jebb; cf. Or., xiii, 
p. 185. Baumgart, Aristides, p. 94. 

300, II. torments. Plutarch, De superstit., 4 sq., p. 167 A. 

300, 37. Lucian. Lucian, De luctu, c. 14. 

301, 5. playthings. Marquardt, Pri. d. R., it, 366 f. 

301, 6. Regulus. Pliny, Epp., iv, 2, 3. Cf. vol. ii, p. 213. 

301, 9. Philopseudes. Lucian, Philops., 27. 

301, 20. Celtic. Caesar, B. G., vi, 19; Mela, iii, 2, 
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301, 25. horns. Kiessling, Anecdota Basileensia, i (1863) = Wil- 
manns, E. I., 315. 

301, 30. nature. Serv., on Verg., A., v, 769; cf. Marquardt, op. 
cit., p. 369 f. Lebas-W., 2452. Cf. also vol. ii, p. 215. 

301, 30. Cirta. CIL, viii, 7854. Cf. ib., vi, 2, 13,528. 


301, 39. graves. On the survival of this belief among the modern 
Greeks cf. B. Schmidt, of. cit., p. 249 f. 


302, 18. demons. Lehrs, op. cit., 167 f. Apparently also Hera- 
clitus was of the same opinion, to judge by the very corrupt 
passage, Hippolyt., 9, 10, p. 446, 18 (Bernays, Die Heraklitischen 
Briefe, p. 38). 

302, 20. others. Nissen, Das Templum, p. 148; Preller, RM, ii?, 
IIS f. 

302, 26. innocent. Lobeck., 4giaoph., 302 K; Preller, op. cit. 

303, 3. Lemuria. Preller, op. cit., 1i, 67 f£. ; 117 ff. The Parentalia 
which were not among the oldest sacrifices to the dead, Mommsen, 
CIL, i, p. 386) were for the deus parens or dei parentes (paren- 
tum), gods of the deceased parents. Jordan, De genii et Eponae 
pict. Pomp., in AdI, 1872, p. 45. Id. in Preller, RM, ii*, 98, 2. 
Bdl, 1880, pp. 188—191 (leaden tablet) : dii inferi, si illam videro 
tabescentem, vovi sanctum illud (?) anniversarium facere dibus 
parentibus illius. 

303, 15. intention. Clement. Roman., Homil., i, s. 

303, 20. truth. Henzen, 7346. 

303, 26. ghosts. Horace, Epp., ii, 2, 208; Plutarch, Dio, 2, 2. 

303, 38. philosophy. Lucian, Philops., 5, 6, 29. Concerning the 
Peripatetic Antisthenes, mentioned as his authority by Phlegon, 
Mirabb., 3, cf. Zeller, ii*, 2, 59. 

304, 5. world. Zeller, iii?, 2, 182 ff. 

304, 14. evil. Maxim. Tyr., xv, 6. 

304, 26. present. Id., xv, 7. 

305, 2. burnt. Apulei, Apol., p. 504. 

305, 5. place. CIL, x, 2487: Qui hunc titulum sustulerit, habeat 
iratas umbras qui hic positi sunt (sic). 

305, 13. committed. Plutarch, Dio, c. 2; Cimon, c. I. 

305, 22. fever. Lucian, Peregr., 27 sq., 36. 

305, 29. fears. Pliny, Epp., vii, 27. 

306, 8. down. Sueton., Calig., c. 59. The ghost-story (mentioned 
in the first edition in this place) which gave Goethe the subject 
for his Braut von Korinth is not apposite. Rohde, D. griech. 
Roman, p. 391, 2, remarks that Phlegon took the story from 
a (pseudonymous) letter of Hipparchus, administrator of Am- 
phipolis (which had been conquered by Philip II of Macedon), 
addressed to Arrhidaeus, half-brother of Alexander the Great. 
Cf. also Rohde, Zu den Mirabilien des PMegon, in N. Rh. Mus., 
xxxii (1877), p. 329 ft. 

306, 8. Pausanias. Pfundtner, Des Pausanias Lebens- und Glavbens- 
anschauungen, p. 16 (Paus., i, 32, 3; viii, 10, 4; vi, 6, 3 sq., Vi, 
20, 8). 

306, 26. Corinth, Dio, li, 17; lxii, 17. 

306, 32. expense. Id., Ixxix, 18, 
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306, 40. object. Lobeck., Aglaoph., p. 221 sqq. Marquardt, StV, 
in*, 113, 1. Cf. in particular Tertullian, De anima, c, 56 sqq. 

307, 3. death. Dio, lxxiii, 16 ; Ixxix, 11. 

307, 8. Severus. Dio, lxxvii, 15 ; Herodian, iv, 12, 3. 

307, 10. Agrippina. Sueton., Nero, C. 34. 

307, 15. magic. Pliny, N. h., xxx, 14 sq. 

307, 21. Emperor. Genthe, De Lucani vita et scr., p. 22. 

308, 28. wretch. Lucan., Phars., vi, 420—434. 

308, 32. mentioned. Id. ib., 706—711 ; cf. 529 sqq., 560. 

307, 37. spoken to. Id. ib., 761 sqq. 

307, 41. believers. Id. ib., 630 sq. Cf. Apulei, Metam., ii, 40; 
Heliodor., Aethiop., vi, 14; Quintilian, Decl., 10; Anthol. 
Lat., ed. Riese, i, 406. . 

308, 8. answer. Lehrs, Qu., ep., p. 7. 

308, 10. abated. Philostrat., Heroic., ed. K., p. 319, 3. Responsa 
umbrarum, in Augustine, C. D., x, 35, 56. 

308, I4. tongues. Lobeck., Aglaoph., p. 222 sq. 

308, 16. preserved. Collected by Marquardt, StV, iii*, 112n. 

308, 21. earth. Cf. also CIL, ii, 2255 (B.c. 19) : dei Manes ad se 
receperunt Abulliam. Ib., vi, 3, 19,874 : Quem quoniam Manes 
ut alumnum di rapuerunt, Ne calcare velis nec gravis esse 
loco. Ib., ix, 175 : quem di Manes properarunt eripere imma- 
turum. 

308, 24. sacrifices. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 122 f., 310 ff. Before 
Augustus it was not customary to dedicate sepulchral monu- 
ments to the manes. Jordan, De genii et Eponae pict. Pomp., 
AdI, 1872, p. 45. Id., in Preller, R. M., ii*, 66, 3. 

308, 26. death. Livy, viii, 9; Marquardt, op. cit., p. 279 f. 

308, 31. oil. Henzen in Gerhard's Archdol. Anz., no. 112, p. 201. 

308, 35. gone. CIL, vi, 2, 12,072 — Henzen - Orelli, 6206. 

308, 37. relatives. Renier, Inscr. de l’Alg., 283 = CIL, viii, 2803a 
(Serva tuos omnes). 

308, 37. underworld. Orelli, 7400 (Pete pro -parentes tuos). CIL, 
vi, 2, 12,072 : Funde preces subolum ac votis utere nostris, Ut 
longum vitae liceat transducere tempus (orat maritus, ut uxor 
preces liberorum et vota ipsorum deis commendet). Boissier, 
Religion rom., i, 305. 

309, 20. Cicero. Cic., Tusc., i, I5, 35. 

309, 31. full. Jireček, Archáol. Fragmente aus Bulgarien, in Oestery. 
Mitth., x, 1886, p. 64 (Kiustendil) : Ilavras 800: orelyovow ax’ 
doreos hoe mpos orv Aeícacw 70° elcopów. 

309, 31. Varro. Varro, L. l., vi, $ 45. 

309, 38. last. CIL, i, 1431— v, I, 4111 (Cremona): Heus tu viator 
lasse, qui me praetereit Cum diu ambulareis, tamen huc veni- 
undumst tibi. Cf. Bücheler, N. Rh. Mus., 1872, 136 (Ixxxiv, 
lxxxvii). CIL, xi, 1, 4010 (Capena): (H)eus tu seni hoc (et 
qu(eiesc(e) pusi()um. Innuis et negitas. Tamen hoc redeu(n)- 
dus (instead of redeundwst, like molestust, moriundust, CIL, x, 
5371) tibi. 

310, I. Lollius. Orelli, 4737 — CIL, v, 2, 7464 (Odalengi Ferra- 
tensi [= Monferrati] oppido). 

310, 5. comes. CIL, vi, 2, 13,075. 

R.L.M. ZZ 
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310, 8. gravestone. E.g. Orelli, 4743 SQ. Bal, 1864, p. 155: 
‘Have Victor Fabianae'. ‘Di vos bene faciant amici, et vos 

viatores habeatis deos i" pitios, qui Victorem Publicum 
Fabianum a censibus P. non praeteritis. Salvi eatis, salvi 
redeatis. Et vos qui me coronatis vel flores jactatis, multis 
annis faciatis '. Other examples in Wilmanns, E. I., 180. 

310, 30. trees. Goethe, Werke (1840), 23, 43. 

310, 33. ponen So also Diderot: Rosenkranz, Diderot, p. 292. 

310, 34. Epicurus. Zeller, iiit, 1, 354, 3. 

311, $. blessed. Jahn, on Pers., 3, 105. 

311, 7. life. E.g. Orelli, 1197. 

311, 14. evil. Plato, Apol., 40 C. 

311, 33. immortality. Lactant., Div. Inst., iii, 12; cf. vii, 8. 

311, 39. sorrow. Augustine, C. i xix, 4, I and 20. 

312, 17. good. Lehrs, op. cit., p. 43 f. 

312, 23. life. Herodot., i, 31. 

312, 25. divinities. Cic., Tuscul. disp., i, 47, 113. Plutarch, Con- 
sol. ad Apoll., 1 

312, 27. Theognis. Theogn., 425 sqq. (cf. 1069). 

312, 30. birth. Lobeck., Aglaoph., p. 802 sqq. Nagelsbach, 
Nachhomer. Theol., p. 228; cf. 373 and Stobaei Florileg. (P 
K), ed. Meinecke, iv, roz. Cf. also Bursian, Über dem reli- 
giósen Charakter des griech. Mythos (1875), p. 20, 16. 

312, 37. as. Read ‘than’. Plato, Apolog., 32. 

312, 39. resignation. Horkel, Die Lebensweisheit des Komikers 
M , pp. 23 and 29 (Menander, Hypobol., 2). CIL, vi, 
3, 19,716 — Orelli, 4797: Quem di amaverunt, haec moritur. 

312, 41. life. “Ap’ dori ovyyevés re Adwy kal fio; Menander, 
Citharistria, 1 

313, 13. die. Cic., Hortens., fv., 55, ed. Klotz (90 Orelli®, 88, Baiter). 

313, 14. Pliny. Pliny, N. k., vii, 130, 176 sq. See vol. iii, p. 282 f. 

313, 41. bore it. M. Antonin., Comm., v, 33, 23; iv, 49; iv, 3; 
li, 17 ; iii, 5, 16; iv, 48. 
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Abescantus, 43, 303 f 

Abella, ampniieaue at, 202, 254 
Acco, goblin, 

Achaia, amphitheatrés in, 242 ff 
Achilleis of Statius, 30 

Aca diurna, 6, 8, 160 t 

Acta Martyrum a Sanctorum, 193 
Actian am 263 f 


Adrianus, ab epist., 47 

Adulescentia, meaning of, 324 

Aeclanum, alleged amphitheatre at, 205 

Aegae, shows at, 251 

Aequum, amphitheatre at, 216 

Aesop, folklore in, 97 

Africa, age of marriage in, 127; amphbi- 
pare io, 238 ff; gymnastic contests 


in, 2 
African ts, 182 
Agathias, 130 


Agendicum, amphitheatre at, 224 
Aginnum, alleged amphitheatre at, 219 
Agon, Actian, 263; Alban, 303 ; Capitol- 
ine, pe 264, , 267 f, 303 
MED Boa 
T. L. Domitius, 183 
Alba Fucentina, amphitheatre at, 206, 234 
Alba Intemelium, amphitheatre at, 212, 
234 
Albanum, amphitheatre at, 204 
Alces (elk), 188 
Alcon, physicians named, 262 
Alexander the Great, 59 
Alexander Severus, friends of, 73 
Alexandria, amphitheatre at, 199, 252; 
tion of, 271 
Allifae, amphitheatre at, 205 
Alphito, goblin, 92 
A alraun, 77, 94 
Amastris, shows at, 250 
Amber, 133 ff 
Amici, 58 fi i 
ternum, amphitheatre at, 207 
Ammianus, 17 
Amoebeus 261 
; tale of, re- 


tre, 
theatres, age of, d ali pair 
253; executions and other smi 
ments in, 190 ; list of, 193 ff; velarium 
i, 190 ff 
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Amphttheatrum, origin of word, 199 

Anaesthetics, 76 

Ancona, amphitheatre at, 207 

Ancyra, shows at, 250 

Ancyranum, Monumentum, 12 

Andabatae, 178 f 

Andromeda, 6 

Anemone, 145 f 

Animals used in venationes, 181 ff 

Annianus, poet, 322 

Antelope, 187 

Antigenes, physicians named, 262 

Antigenidas, flute-players, 261 

Antioch in Pisidia, shows at, 250 

Antioch in Syria, amphitheatres at, 251; 
earthquake at, 312 f 

Antipater of Hierapolis, 47 

Antiphanes on table delicacies, 277 

Antipolis, alleged amphitheatre at, 216 

Antoninus Pius, friends of, 71; games 
founded by, 268 ; shows of, 183, 188 

Aphrodisias, amphitheatre at, 248; spec- 
tacles at, 288 

Apbrodite as woman's name, 88 


Apio, 
Apolaustus, tomimes named, 258 
Apollinaris, Sulpicius, 322 f 


Apollonius of Tyana, 94, 24 

Appellatives, Homeric, 131 

Apta Julia, amphitheatre at, 217 

Apuleius, use of domine in, 83 f; folk- 
lore in, 93, 


- Apulia, amphitheatres in, 206 


Aquae Neri, amphitheatre at, 222 
Aquae Segete, am ai nées at, 323, 254 
Aquae Sextiae, alleged amphitheatre at, 


217 

Aquae Vicus, alleged amphitheatre at, 227 

Aqueducts, administration of, $1 

Aquileia, alleged amphitheatre at, 194, 
213 

Aquincum, amphitheatre at, 234, 254 

Aquinum, amphitheatre at, 203; in- 
scription at, 317 

Aquitania, amphitheatres in, 219 f 

Arabia, Amp iinestes in, 252; embassies 


abe at Ca 
Arabs at pua, 194, 200 
Arausio, amphithestre at, 218 
Archestratus of Gela, 277 
Archigenes, physician, 32r 
Archipelago ld apie in, 245 f. 
Arelate, am tre at, 317, 254 ; gym- 
nastic contests at, 269 
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Arena, survival of name, 194 

Argenteus, value of, 284 

Ariminum, amphitbeatre at, 209, 254 

Aristides on nursery tales, 90 

Armenian war of Trajan, 313 

Arpinum, alleged amphitheatre at, 203 

Arpocras, a glutton, 8 

Arretium, amphitheatre at, 196, 210 

Artemidorus, athletes named, 261, 266 

Arteinidorus on street-traffic, 30 

* Arthur's Round Table’, 231 i 

rar ae Rome, r1; use of names of, 

Arn Brethren, 79 

Asclepiades, physicians named, 262 

Asculum Picenum, amphitheatre at, 207 

Asia (province), taxation of, 273 

Asia Minor, gladiators and amphitheatres 
in, 246 fl 

Asiaticus, Valerius, 63 f 

Asisium, amphitheatre at, 208 

Aspasius of Ravenna, 48 

Aspendus, amphitheatre at, 248 

Asprenas, Nonius, 61 

Astor, W. B., wealth of, 323 f 

Atella, amphitheatre at, 200 

Atellana fabula, 91 

Ateste, alleged amphitheatre at, 212 

Athenaeus, comic fragment in, 276 f 

Athens, gladiators at, 243 

Athletes, names assumed by, 26r 

Atina, alleged amphitheatre at, 203 

Atrides as appellative, 131 

Attianus, 71 

Atticus, Aug. 1%., 33 

Atticus, Ti. Claudius, 318 

Aufidius, Chius, 319 
Augsburg, amphitheatre at, 194, 232 

Augustaisa at Naples, 302 

Auc Praetoria Salassorum, amphi- 

tre at, 214, 254 
Augusta Rauricorum, alleged ampbi- 
eatre at, 227 

Augusta Suessionum, amphitheatre at, 229 

Augusta Taurinorum, amphitheatre at, 214 

Augusta Treverorum, amphitheatre at, 
229, 234 

xiu Vindelicorum, E at, 


Aunin St., 10, 130,2 

Augustodunum Vertit amphitheatre 
at, 223, 254 

Augustomagus (Senlis), amphitheatre at, 
230, 254 

Augustoritum (Limoges), amphitheatre at, 
221, 254 

Augustus, embassies to, 12 ff; exhibits 
beasts, 182 í; exhibits curiosities, 7; 
friends of, 61 f; his measures against 
luxury and childlessness, 20 f; objects 
to title ' dominus ', 81; regulates re- 
ding A Palestine, 270; talked to 


Augustin use of title, 199 
Comtesse d', III 
Aurelian and glutton, 8; triumph of, 16; 
wall of, 23, 285 
Aurelia Vina, amphitheatre at, Me 
Aurochs, 187 
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Ausonius on Capitoline agon, 267 

Autisiodurum (Auxerre), amphitheatre at, 
224 

Automedon as appellative, 131 

Auximum, alleged amphitheatre at, 207 

Aventicum, amphitheatre at, 226, 254 


Banaras, plant, 76, 94 

Babiroussa, 188 

Baccarae, alleged amphitheatre at, 209 

Bactria, embassies from, 16 

Baeterrae, amphitheatre at, 218, 254 

Baetica, Hispania, amphitheatres in, 236 

Baiting of beasts, modern, 189 f 

Balsa, gymnastic contests at, 269 

Be trade, 132 ff 
rcino, nastic contests at, 2 

Barliserud (Vienna), 195 5 

Bathyllus, pantomimes named, 257 f, 260 

Bears exhibited, 183; names "for amphi- 
theatre derived from, 194 f 

Beast-fights, modern, 189 f 

Beast-hunts in amphitheatre, 181 ff 

Beasts, capture of, 189; kinds of, used ig 
shows, 181 ff 

Bekri, El-, quoted, 238 f 

Belgica, Gallia, amp itheatres » 226 ff 

Beloch, J., on population, dou 

Be alleged amphitheatre at, 
205; games at, 269 

Berenice, amphitheatre at, 253 

sel area alleged amphitheatre at, 214 

Berisch, 194 f, 230 

Berolais, erolassi, 194 

Berytus, amphitheatre at, 251 

Besancon, amphitheatre at, 227 

Bessarabian folk-tale, 115 

Betrothal, age of girls at, 123 ff 

Bharatpur, beast-fights at, 189 

Bignor mosaic, 168, 171 f, 174 

Birds, folk-lore of, 9, 89, 94 f, 105 

Birth-rate, 20 f 

Births, multiple, 8 f 

Bison, 187, 189 

Bithynia, gladiators in, 249 f; Pyrrhic in, 
26 


3 
Bituriges, amphitheatre at, 222 
Boars exhibited, 184 


Boldensele, 
Bononia Boloa]. amphitheatre die 311 
Borghesi on elephants, 13; on Juvenal, 
310-12, 314, 316, 318 
Bostra, amphitheatre at, 252 
Botrianense oppidum, amphitheatre at, 
240 
Boxing in Capitoline agon, 266 
Boy poen; 2 


pracara A NEUSA, alleged amphitheatre at, 

22 

Brantóme on gladiators in his own day, 

Breviarium tottus imperss, 22, 371, 274, 285 

Britain, amphitheatres in, 231 f; em 
sies from, to Augustus, 14 1; wars in, 176 

Brixia, amphitheatre at, 214 

Dronas as maai Ay statues, 286 f f 
rothers, oue dressing, 3, 86 

Bubalus, 187 

Bücheler on gladiatorial tessevas, 169 
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Buoolas, imperial freedman, 50 f 
Buddhist embassy, alleged, 14 

Bu Talo in Italy, 187 

Bull-fights, 184 

Burdigala, amphitheatre at, 219, 254 
Burrus, Afranius, pis 

Burrus, ab epist., 

Bursian, C., on Swiss amphitheatres, 226 ff 


Caerleon, alleged amphitheatre at, 231 f 

Caesar, Julius, on British chariot- fighters, 
178 ; his municipal law, 28 ; his taxation 
of Gaul, 272 Í 

Caesarea (Mauretania), gymnastic contests 
at, 270 

"Caesarea (Palestine), amphitheatre at, 252 

Cacsarodunum (Tours), amphitheatre at, 
225, 254 

Caesaromagus (Beauvais), alleged amphi- 
theatre at, 230 

Cajatia, alleged amphitheatre at, 202 

Calabria, amphitheatrc in, 206 

Cales, amphitheatre at, 202, 254 

Caligula : sce Gaius 

Callistus, C. Julius, 37 

Calpurnius, t, 188 

Calvina (in Juvenal), 320 

Calvinus (in Juvenal), 31r 

Camelopardalis, 186 

Campania, amphitheatres in, 280 ff 

Canatha, amphitheatre at, 252 

Canon frumentarius, 25 f 

Caper, Flavius, 161, 164 

Capitalism, Rodbertus on, 275 

Capito, Cossutianus, 320 

Capitoline agon, 152, 264 ff, 303 ; continu- 
ance of, 267 f 

Cap of invisibility, 96 

Capreae, alleged amphitheatre in, 202 

Capture of animals, 189 

rios amphitheatre at, 194 f, 198, 200, 


Caracalla, friend of, 73 

Caralis, amphitheatre at, 215, 254 

Caria, gladiators in, 247 f 

Carmo, amphitheatre at, 236 

‘Camuntum, amphitheatre at, 233, 254; 
trade route through, 134 

Carrara quarrics, 286 

Carriages in Rome, 28 ff 

Carthage, amphitheatre at, 238, 254; 
er contests at, 269; shows at, 


ares, Mettius, informer, 319 

Caryanda, shows at, 247 

Casinum, am WD Wide at, 203, 254 

Castiglioni, P., on population of Rome, 
17 n, IB n, 19 n. 

Lastra Vetera (Xanten), amphitheatre at, 


Castrensis, tor, s1 f 
Castricius, E 322 ' 


Catana, amphitheatre at, 215, 254 
Celer, A epist., 45 

Celer, Maecius, 302, 308 

Celer, Ser. Asinius, 64 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 194 

Celsinus, Julius, 322 
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Celsus, L. Publilius, 69 

Celtis (tree), 5 

Cemenelum, amphitheatre at, 216, 254 

Cenabum, amphitheatre at, 225 

Cena recta, 77 ft 

Censennia, 319 

Censibus, a, 38 

Cepus (monkey, 186 

Cerealia, 184 

Ceylon, 15, 17 

Chairs (flower), 144 

Chama (lynx), 185 f 

Changelings, 96 

Charibael, Sabaean king, 15 

Chariot- fighters, 178 

Chariot-races, 148-166; in  Capitoline 
agon, 267; inscriptions on charioteers, 
148 ff ; prizes, 157 f 

Cheiranthus Chetrt, 143 ff 

Chilperic, 224 

China, astronomical records in, 313; rela- 
tions with Rome, 14 and n., 17 

Chorocitharislae, 264 

Christians, age of marriage among, 129 f; 
use of domine, domina among, 83, 87 

Christina of Sweden, 189 

Cibalis, alleged amphitheatre at, 234 

Cilicia, shows in, 251 

Cimitino, alleged amphitheatre at, 214 

Cinderella, 105 

Circaeon, piant 76 

Circeii, amphitheatre at, 205 

Cirta, amphitheatre at, 237 

Ctstarss, 30 n. 

Cissamis, 92 f 

Cstharoedi, 261 ; contests of, 265 

Cities, number of, 285 

Civitates mundi, 285 

Clarissimus (title), 74 f 

Clarus, Erucius, 322 

Claudius exhibits leopards, 182; friends 
of, 64 f; honours decreed to, 287; hu- 
mours public, 85 

Clemens, T. Varius, 46 

Clement of Alexandria, comic fragment 


in, 276 f 

Clement, St., life of, 228 

Cleopatra’ s pearl, 275 f 

Clients, 77 

Cloacae, 29, 28s. 

Coaciso in circus, 163 

Cock's feather as talisman, 89 

Coditctilis, a, 9 

Cognomen, 5 

dx PoR 5 ferdinand, on plants, 3 ff, 76 

I41 ff 

Coins, 31; A GR and Roman, in N. 
Europe, 134 f 

Colchester, Poured vase from, 167 

Collinus, t, 264 

Colonia Agri »pinensis (Cologne), amphi- 
theatre (' Berlich’) at, 194, 230, 254 

Colosseum, 204, 255 ; e in Italy, 
194 ; origin of name, 19 

Comedies performed under later Empire, 


255 f 
Comets, dates of, 312 f 
Comites, 58 ff 
Commentarii, 56 
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Commodus, 182; appears in arena, 174, 
183; friends of, 73 

Communia, 246 

Conclavia, 284 

Congtartum, 21 

Constantine, embassies to, 17; prohibits 
bloody spectacles, 251: f 

Constantinople, amphitheatre in, 
245 ; chariot-races at, 164 ff 

Contorniates, 184 

pihhh ty aa 
pper, price of, 287 n. 

Corbulo, Armenian expedition of, 305 

Corduba, alleged amphitheatre at, 236 

Corinth, amphitheatre at, 242, 254 

Com, oori of, 21, 25 f; supply of, 21 f, 
25 Í, 271 

Cornelianus, ab epist., 47 

Coroebus, 92 

Cos, gladiators in, 247 

Cosmus, Aug. lib., 34 

Cotta, M. Aurelius, 62 

Court, children brought up at, 6o 

Cranes exhibited, 183 

Cremona, amphitheatre at, 213 

Crescens, charioteer, 164 

Crete, amphitheatres in, 245 

Crétins, 7 

Crispinus, friend of Domitian, 69, 316, 319 

Crispinus, Vettius, 309 

Crispus, Vibius, 67 f 

Crociatonum, amphitheatre at, 225 

Crocodile, 185, 189 

Crocuta, 188 

us, 260 

Cruppellarii, 177 

Cuicul, theatre at, 236 

Cumae, amphitheatre at, 201 

Curiosities exhibited, 6 ff 

Cyrenaica, amphitheatres in, 253 

Cyrene, amphitheatre at, 199, 253 

Cyzicus, amphitheatre at, 248, 254 


190, 


Dacia, amphitheatres in, 234 f 
Dalmatia, amphitheatres in, 215 f 
Damma, 187 

Dasumius, L., 70 

Dau on Martial, 299 f 


Daughter add as domina, 86 { 
Dea Vocontiorum, alleged amphitheatre 
at, 219 


Deer, white, 188 


Denarius of Diocletian, 283 

Dentatus, Curius, triumph of, 181 

Desjardins, E., on Rutilius Gallicus, 305 f 

Diadumenus, Aug. l., 33 

Diaries, 56 

Diceto, Radulphus de, 326 

Digests, 9, etc. 

Dimachaeri, 177 

Dimas (Zeugitana), amphitheatre at, 239 

Dio, Cassius, on chariot-races, 161; on 
comedies, 256 ; on Indian embassies, 12 f 
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Dio Chrysostom of Prusa on gladiatocs et 
Athens, 243 ; on statues, 288 ; on tragie 
recitals, 256 

Diocles, charioteer, inscriptions of, 144 

Diocletian, denarius of, 283 

Diodorus, t, 264 

Diodorus Siculus on Egypt, 271 í 

Diogenes on prices, 288 

Dionysia at Athens, 263 

Dionysius, ab epist., 42 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 152 

Dionysius, M. Aurelius, Papirius, 38 f 

Dioscorides on plants, 5, 76, 143, 146 Í 

Diospyros, 5 

Diversium, 164 ff 

Divining rod 

Divodurum Mediomatricum (Metz), am» 
phitheatre at, 228 

Divona (Cahors), amphitheatre at, 221 

Djemm, El, amphitheatre at, 238, 253, 23$ 

Dogs, folk-lore of, 24 

Domina, use of word, 83 f, 86 

Domine as form of address, 81 ff 

Domitian, 29, 301 f, 303; council o£, ow 
the Albanum, 316; exhibits a rhinoce 
ros, 185; fri of, 68 1; wars of, 299 

Domttiana, Via, 303 

Domitilla, Flavia, 301 

Dondi, Johannes, of Padua, 208 


Doryphorus 37 .— 

Doué, alleged amphitheatre at, 196 
Drachma, Syrian, 283 

Dramatic performances in Capitoline agon, 


26$ 
Dudaim (mandrake), 76 f 
Dumnobellaunus, British king, 15 
Durocortorum (Reims), amphitheatre at, 


229 
Darr, J., on Juvenal, 311 
Dwarfs, 6, 17 
Dyrrhachium, gladiators at, 244 


Earinus, » 300, 303 

e of 17 A.D., 10; of 115, 312 £ 

Ebony tree, 6 

Egypt, amphitheatre in, 252 f; animals 
from, exhibited, 185 ; com supply from, 
22 f ; cultivable land in, 272 ; juae 
of, 271 Ji taxation of, 271 f; tourists 
in, 137 

Einsiedlensis, Anonymus, 148 

Elagabalus acts Bacchus, 187; Indisa 
embassy to, 16 

Electionecring at Pompeii, 269 

Elephant, 13, 181; biga, 13 f 

Elk, 188 

Eloquence, contests in, 264 

Elter, A., on gladiatorial tesserae, 169 

Embassies to Rome, 12 ff 

Emerita, amphitheatre at, 236, 254 

Emperor ad as domine, 81 ; 
and companions of, 58 ff 

Endymion as appellative, 132 

England, early marriages in, 131 

iss a ed 38 
paphroditus, ab epist., 42 : 

Epaphroditus, a Aibell., 37 f 

dei say pie es 163 
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Epictetus, use of xipie in, 82 
Epidaurum in Dalmatia (Ragusa vecchia), 


amphitheatre at, 216; c con- 
tests at, 269 

Epigenes, 277 

Epistulis, ab, 40 ff . 

Equites (gladiators), 178; (knights,) num- 


ber of, 18 ; titles of, 75 
Ercavica, amphitheatre at, 235, 254 
Erchempert, 194 
Erechtheum, cost of frieze of, 288 
Eripere in chariot-race, 159 f 
Emodurum, alleged arnphitheatre at, 222 
Eros, Platonic, 99 f 
pum 178 i5 A i 

thiopian embassies ugustus, 14 
Etruna, amphitheatres in, 198, 209 ff 
Etruscus, 300, 302 f 
Euphrates, proc. a rat., 35 
Eusebi, Girolamo, 210 
Eusebius on Lyons, 222 
Eutychus, artistes named, 260 


Fabri, Felix, 137 
abulatores 


F i E . 

Factions of circus, 150 

Fairies, 93. . 

Faleria (Picenum), amphitheatre at, 207, 


254 

Falerii, amphitheatre at, 209, 254 

Favor, mime, 260 

Favorinus, 323 

Fecundity of women, 8 f 

Felix as name, 260 

Felix, Pollius, 310 

Felix, Ti. Claudius, 32 f 

Ferrara, Cardinal of, 192 f 

Festus, 69, 126 f 

Fibulae, 55 

Finance, imperial, 32, 270 ff 

Fines (Beauclair), amphitheatre at, 220 

Fire borne before emperor, 6 

Firmum, alleged amphitheatre at, 207 

Flaccus, Avilius, 65 

Flavian ampbitheatre: see Colosseum; 
gens, temple of, 304 

Floralsa, 184 

Florence, amphitheatre at, 194 f, 210, 254 

Florentinus, 186 

Florus on Indian embassy, 13 

Flower names, r41 ff 

Flute-players, contests of, 265; names 
assumed by, 261 

Folk-tales in antiquity, 88 ff 

Fonteius Capito, 310 

Fools in folk-tales, 92 

Fornices, 24 and n. 

Forster, Georg, traveller, 140 

Fortuna, temple of, in Golden House, 8 

Fortunatus as name, 260 

Forum pers amphitheatre at, 216, 254 

Forum Julium (Rome), 299 

Forum Palladium (Rome), 299 

Fraenkel, M., on statues, 286 

Freedmen assume Roman names, 56 t; 
imperial, order of their offices, so fi 

Frentani, amphitheatre in territory of, 206 

* Freya formula ', 102 

Freytag, Gustav, on chariot-races, 152, 154 
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Friedlaender, Julius, on Greek coins, 1 
Friends of the emperor, 38 ff af 


Fronto, 322 26 
Frusino, o atie at, 203 
ineum, amphitheatre at, 208 


Fulgin 
Fundi, alleged amphitheatre at, 205 


Gabba, buffoon, 319 
ou exhibits leopards, 182; friends of, 
3 
Galatia, shows in, 250 
Galba, 64; friends of, 66 
Galen employed at Pergamus, 246; oa 
diators, 172 


,171f 

Galli (gladiators), 173 f, 176 f 
Gallia: see Gaul 
Gallicus, C. Rutilius, 302, 304 f 
Gallienus, alleged palace of, at Poitiers, 220 
Gallus, C. Asinius, 61 
Gallus, Cornelius, 61 
Ganna, prophetess, 306 
Garamantes, embassies from, 14 f 
Gaul, age of m in, 129; amphi- 

theatres in, 216 ff ; in Cispadane, 211 f; 


of, 273; taxation of, 272 

Gellius, chronology of, 322 ff; forms of 
address in, 84 

Gello (Gillo), 92 

Gems with figures of gladiators, 167 

Gentianus, D. Terentius, 70, 138 

Gerasa, amphitheatre at, 252 

Germany, amphitheatres in, 330 f; em- 
bassies to Augustus from, 14; Roman 
influence in N. of, 132 ff 

Gesta Romanorum, 297 f 

Ghosts, 91, 96 

Giants, 7, 10 

Gibbon on Oriental embassies to Julian, 17 

Giflord on Neapolitan custom, 8o 

Giraffe, 186 

Girls, age at betrothal and marriage, 123 
ff; endearing names for, 87 f 

Glabrio, M'. Acilius, 68 

Gladiators, 166-181 ; in Asia, 246 f; cos- 
tume and arms of, 171 ff; folk-lore of, 
96; in Middle Ages, 192; names as- 
sumed by, 261 f; schools of, 192, 246 f; 
shows of, abolished, 192; tesserae of, 
168 ff ; in works of art, 166 fl 

Glaphyrus, musicians, 261, 319 

Glass, Roman, in North, 132 f; vessels 
with figures of gladiators, 167 

Glaucias, OD, 300, 302 

Gluttons exhibited, 8 

Goethe, 140 

Golden House of Nero, 8 

Golden statues, 287 

Gordian I, games of, 188 

Gortyn, amphitheatre at, 24$ 

prod C., on action of vinegar on pearls, 
2 

Grain, Egyptian contribution of, 271 

Gran (Champagne), amphitheatre at, 227 

Granaries, state, 23 

Grüsse on Gesta Romanorum, 297 
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Greece, age of marriage in, 128 f; amphi- 
theatres in, 242 ff 

Greek folk-tales, modern, 9o f, 99, 103, 
112 ; poetry, contest in, 264; trade wit 
N. Eurore, 134 

Greeks in Rome, 11 

Gregory of Tours, 224 

Grimm, J., 89; fairy-tales of, 91 ff; on 
Perlach, 195 

Grumentum, amphitheatre at, 206, 254 

Grypus, Plotius, 309 

Gutta, Calpurnianus, monument of, 149 ff 

Gyges, ring of, 89 

Gymnastarcha, 268 

Gymnastic contests in agones, 263, 266; 
in W. Provinces, 268 ff 


Hadramaut, 15 

Hadria, amphitheatre at, 212 

Hadrian, 70; encourages letters, 314; 
friends of, 70 f; regulates traffic, 29; 
wall of, 232 

Hadrumetum, amphitheatre at, 239 

Halcyon sinks a ship, 89 

Halicarnassus, gladiators at, 247 

Hamillus, 321 

Hare, white, 188 

Hirn J. A., roo f 

Haug, F., on gladiatorial tesserae, 170 

Helena as appellative, 131 

Heliodorus, C. Avidius, 44 

Heralds’ contests in agones, 264, 266 

Heras, physicians named, 262 

H > lae, ica, 184 

Herculanus, St., 193 

Hercules of Novius Vindex, 300, 303 

Hermaphrodites, 7, 10 

Herod the Great founds an amphitheatre 
and Ggon, 252 ; sons of, 370 

Herod Agrippa: see Agrippa 

Herodes Atticus, 324 

Herodotus on lotus, 3 

* Hetz’, 1 


S., 140 

Hispellum, amphitheatre at, 208 

Hispo (in Juvenal), 320 

Hispulla (in Juvenal): 32I 

Hister (in Juvenal), 321 

Histria, amphitheatres in, 313 

Homer on /otus, 3 

Homeric names as appellatives, 131 f 

Homullus, M. Valerius, 70 f 

Honoratus, M. Petronius, 35 f 

Horace on clients, 77; on Oriental em- 
bassies, 12 ; secretary to Augustus, 40 ; 


on Seres, 14 
Horse of brass, 89 f 
Houses in Rome and Pompeii, 24 
Hultsch on money values, 284 
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Hyacinth, 147 
Hyaena, 182, 188 
Hylas as name, 260 


Ibex, 188 

Iconium, amphitheatre at, 250 

India, beast-üghts in, 1:89; 'embassies 
from, 12 f, 15 f; presents to Augustus 
from, 7; relations of, with Constantine, 


17 
Indian folk-tales, r12 ff, 116 f 
Infants, exposure of, 17 
Insulae (meaning and number), 26 f 
Interamnia (Umbria) amphitheatre at, 


208 
Interamnia Praetutiorum (Picenum), am- 
phitheatre at, 207 
Interpromium, amphitheatre at, 208 
Irus as appellative, 132 
Isidorus Hispalensis, 174, 177 f 
Isolympic games, 268 
Italica, amphitheatre at, 236, 255 
Italy, amphitbeatres in, 200 ff ; 
age of marriage in, 127 
-ita, pet names in, 88 


Jagatai, 188 
Januarius, imperial freedman, 50 
anus, 2 
Jason and Medea, 98 
atinum (Meaux), alleged amphitheatre 
at, 225 
ava, beast-fights in, 189 
ericho, amphitheatre at, 252 
Jerusalem, amphitheatres at, 252 
phe age of marriage among, 127 
osephus on baaras or Mis, 76, 94; 
on corn-supply, 22 f; on gladiators, 251 
f; on taxation of Palestine, 270 f 
Julia, sister of Domitian, 301 
ulia Caesarea, amphitheatre at, 236, 255 
ulian, embassies to, 17 
ulianus, L. Julius, 36 
Julianus, M. Aurelius, 36 
Julianus, P. Salvius, 71 
pd alleged amphitheatre at, 230 
uliomagus (Angers), amphitheatre at, 225 
uncus, Aemilius, 315 
ungle fowl, 7 
urors, legal age for, 323 
ustinian burns books, 190 
uvenal, chronology of, 310 ff; folk-lore 
in, 92 ; on galerus, 172; personal names 
in, 318 ff; on slaves, 19; on sportula, 


Juventus, meaning of, 324 


Kanishka, 14 

Kant, use of romanisch by, 139 
Khremissa, theatre at, 237 

Kissing, ceremonial, 58 

Knights, number of, 18; titles of, 75 
Kock on a comic an niga 276 t 
Königsberg, beast-baiting at, 190 
Kuhn, Adalbert, on folk-tales, 115 ff 
Kuhn, E. W. A., on folk-tales, 121 


Ladas, runners, 261, 331 
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Lambaesis, amphitheatre at, 237, 255; 


Lamnissa, or 
Lamps with figures of gladiators, 167 
Lang, Andrew, on folk-tales, 121 ff 
Lanuvium, amphitheatre at, 204 
Laodicea ad Lycum, amphitheatre at, 249 
Laquearis, 174 
Larch, gigantic, 8 
Larinum, amphitheatre at, 206 
Larissa (Thessaly), gladiators at, 244 
Laspeyres, P., on velarium, 191 
Lassen on Indian embassies, 14 ff 
Latinus, mimes, 260, 319 
Latium, amphitheatres in, 203 ff 
Latrines in Rome, 284 f 
Law studied by provincials in Rome, 11 
Leda, dance of, 260 
Le Mans, amphitheatre at, 225 
yea (games), 289 
, 182 
Lepos, dancer, 260 
Leptis parva, amphitheatre at, 239 
Lesbos, gladiators in, 245 
Letronne on embassies from the East, 
12-16 
Leuci, amphitheatre of, 227, 255 
Leucojum vernum, 142 
Libanius, 257 f; on chariot-races, 166 ; 
on gladiators and beast-fights, 251 
Libarna, amphitheatre at, 212 
Lébellis, a. 37 fi 
Liberalis, P. Aelius, 52. 
Liguria, amphitheatres in, 212 
Limonum (Poitiers), amphitheatre at, 220 
Limovices, amphitheatre at, 221, 255 
Lincoln, inscribed statuette from, 289 
Lions exhibited, 182 f 
Lipsius on amphitheatres, 197 
London, gladiators in, 231 
Longevity, 
Lottery at Saturnalia, 279 
Lotus tree, 3 ff 
Luca, amphitheatre at, 211, 255 


66 
Lucania, amphitheatres in, 205 f 
Lucian, 256 f; folk-tales in, 89; on gla- 
diators at Athens, 243 
Lucina, temple and grove of, 4 
Lucus Feroniae, amphitheatre at, 209 
Lugdunensis, Gallia, amphitheatres im, 
222 
Lugdunum (Lyons) amphitheatres at, 
222, 255 
dunum Convenarum, alleged amphi- 
- theatre at, 219 
‘Luna, amphitheatre at, 211, 255 
Lupiae, amphitheatre at, 206 
Lusitania, amphitheatres in, 236 
Lutetia, amphitheatre at, 224, 255 
Luther, Eduard, on comets, 312 f 
Lycia, jators in, 250 
Lydia, amphitheatres and gladiators in, 


348 

Lynceus as appellative, 132 

Lynx, 185 f 

Lyons, amphitheatres and martyrs of, 
ass f, 2055 
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Macedonia, gladiators in, 244 
Macer, Pompeius, 63 
Machaon as appellative, 131 e at, 
Mactaritanum oppidum, amphitheatr 
240 
Maecenas, C. Cilnius, 61 
Mafiei on amphitheatres, 193 f, 197 
Magyar folk-tale, 111 
Malabar, 16 . 
Males preponderate in Rome, 18 
Mandatis, a, 55 f 
Mandragora, 76 f, 94 
Manducus (ogre), 91 
Mania (bogey), 91 
Manica, 180 
Mantcarss, 179 
Manilius on monsters, 9 
Mannbardt, 95, 98 
Manni, Dom Maria, 195 f, 210 
Marble as material for statues, 286 f 
Marcellus, theatre of, 182, 187 
Marcellus, Vitorius, 303, 309 
Marcius Agrippa, 47 f 
Marcomanni, wars with, 146, 303 
Marcus Aurelius, friends of, 71 
Mariccus, a Boian, 222 
Marius, Sex., 63 . 
uardt on population of Rome, 18 ff 
Marriage, age at, 123 ff; age at, in later 
times, 130 f 
Marrubium, alleged amphitheatre at, 206 
man Uon SpE ar m5 
artial, nology of his epi 2 
ff ; on Mnt 81 oe one tid shown 
1S1, 173, 180, 185, 264 ff; 
names in, 318 f; on presents of gold 
and silver, 278 f; on sportula, 78 f. 
Martialis, Julius, 299 . 
Martyrs, Acts of, 193; of Lyons and 
Vienne, 222 
Massa, Baebius, informer, 319 
Massel (Silesia), urn found at, 134 
Massilia, gymnastic contests at, 269 
Masts in amphitheatres, 191 f 
Maternianus, 73 
Matho (in Juvenal and Martial), 318 
Matthiola, 142 f 
Matthiolus (Mattioli), 5, 143 
Maura (in Juvenal), 320 
Maurctania, amphitheatres in, 236 
Maxima Sequanorum, amphitbeatre at, 


227 
Maximus, Q. Sulpicius, boy poet, 264 
Maximus, Vibius, 310 
Medicine, popular, 96 
Mediolanum Santonum, amphitbeatre at, 
220, 255 
Megara, gladiators at, 244 
Meier, P. J., on gladiators, 169 ff 
Meletides, 92 
Melos, alleged amphitheatre in, 245 
Memor, tragic poet, 265 
Memoria, a, 48 
Menno; Memphius, pantomimes named, 
5 
Menelaus as appellative, 131 
Meraissa, amphitheatre at, 240 
Mercuri, Ad, amphitheatre at, 236 
Merope as woman’s name, 88 
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Metellus, Lucius Caecilius, 181 

Metrodorus, physicians named, 36a 

Metz, amphitheatre at, 228 

Mevania, amphitheatre at, 208 

Mice and rats deserting houses, 
eas at, 247 

Milvian 


Minnodunum, tic contests at, 269 

Mintarnas, amphitheatre at, 195, 203 

Mi iracula, 

Mommsen n chariot-races, 148-164; on 
court ceremonial, ds on gladiators and 
their tesserae, 1 on population and 
corn-supply of Rome, 21 

Mongez on exhibited, 181 f, 185 ff 

Monkeys exhibited, 186 

Monsters, 6 f, 9 f 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, 139 

Montanus, Julius, 63 

Monuments, prices of, 279 ff 

Monza, diptych from, 268 

Moon, folk-lore of, 89, 97 

Mortality in Rome, 21 and n. 

Morychus, a fool, 92 

Mosaics of gladiators, 168 

Munera, 51 

nro: . A. J., t 
urmillones 173, 1 

Musclosus, charioteer, 161 f 

Music during gladiatorial shows, 173 f, 
178; contests in, at agones, 264 

Mylasa, gladiators at, 247 

' see Murmillones 

Mysia, amphitheatres in 249 

Myths in relation to folk-ta es, 98 f 


Nabataeans, 185 

Nabun, nabus (Giraffe), 186 

Nacolea, show at, 249 

Naevolus (in Juvenal and Martial), 318 

Narmes adopted by artists, athletes, etc., 
257 fl ; complimentary, given to women 
and girls, 7 f; Homeric, as appella- 
tives, 131 f; in Juvenal pug Maria 
318 f; Roman, 
and freedmen, 56 ff 


Augusialia) at, 268, 302; 
leg amphitheatre at, 200; 

modern, dense population of, 24 

Narbo, amphitheatre at, 218 

Narbonensis Gallia, amphitheatres in, 
21 

Narcissus, Aug. lb., 41; wealth of, 273 

Narcissus (flower), 146 f 

Navy, Roman, in Euxine, 22 

Neckam on amphitheatre of Paris, 224 

Nemausus, amphitheatre at, 217, 255; 
gymnastic contests at, 269 

Nennig, mosaic at, 168, 179 

Nepos, T. Haterius, 9 

Nereid seen at Ol 

NS colossus of, 181, ST exhibits lions, 

; friends of, 6s f; and glutton, 8; 


Miletus, 


Colden House of, 8; humours public, 85 
Nerva, emperor, friends of , 69 
Nerva, L. us, 61 


Nerva, M. Cocceius, friend of memes 
Nestor a8 appellative, 132 
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, gladiators 
ert 2 s of Damasus 12 nee 


perial freedman, $4 f 

N camel cece at, 250 

Nicopolis, Actian agon at, 263 f 

Niger, C. Caesius, 63 

Nohl, H., on Rutilius Gallicus, 306 f 

Nola, amphitheatre at, 202 

Northern E Roman finds in, 132 & 

Numidia, amphitheatres in, 237 f; bears 
in, 183; gymnastic contests m, 270 

Numitor (in uvenal), 320 

Nuper, use of, in Cruus 325 

iere aid 

Nysa (Caria), ampbitheatre at, 199, 248 


Occupare in chariot-racing, 159 
Ocriculum, amphitheatre at, 208, 255 
On. cap amphitheatre at, 226, 345 
Oea, amphitheatre at, 241 

Officials, P imperial, 31 ff 


Ory, e 


Ostriches, 4 183 

Otho, 66; friends of, 67 

Ovid on chariot-races, 151 ; use of doméne, 
domina in, 81 

Ovis fera, 186, 188 


Pacideianus, gladiators, 262 
Paegniarii, 17 
Paestum, amphitheatre at, 205, 255 
Palestine, amphitheatres in, 252 ; 
of, 270 f 

Pallas, M. Antonius, 33 
Palma, A. Cornelius, 69 
Palus, " primus and secundus, 171 
Pamphylia, amphitheatres in, 251 
Pangava nation, 14 
Pancration in Ca itoline agon, 266 f 
Pandion, Indian , 12, 14 


Papal States, buli baiting in, 3 
Paphlagonia, shows in "d 


i ipo ec 131 ; dancers nmt. 


Paris, amp hitbeatre in, 224, 255 
Parlagso, 195 

Parma, amphitheatre at, 211 

Parma (shield), 175 

Parrots exhibited, 6, 183 

Parthenius Pon Juvenal), 319 f 

Parthia, 180, 313 l 
Pases, enchanter, 92 

Patavium, amphitheatre at, 212, 359 
Paternus, Tarrutenus, 46 
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Paullus, J 
Paullus, Q. Fabius Maximus, 61 
Paullus Silentiarius, 130 
Pausanias, 10, 187, 254 
Pausil alleged amphitheatre at, 301 
Pearls dissolved in vinegar, 275 f 
Pedestals, cost of, 289 
friend of Domitian, 68 
Peleus and Thetis, 98 
Me ait 116 
Pepys, S., 
Peregrini Arum Roman names, 57 
Perga, amphitheatre at, 248 
us, am hitheatre “at 249, 255; 
high priest of, 246 
Perlack, Perlatch, Perleich, etc., 194 f, 232 f 
Persian court imitated, 56, $8 ff 
Persicus, Paullus Fabius, 64 
Persius on gladiators, 180; nursery tale 
in, 90 
Pertinax, emperor, 324 
Perugia, alleged amphitheatre at, 193 
Petauristae, 177 
Peters, F., on comets, 313 
Pet names, 87 f 
Petraites, gladiator, 167 
Petrarch on gladiators in his day, 192 
Petronius, 167, 178; folk-lore in, 93-97 ; 
on gladiators, 174 
Petronius, M., Honoratus, 35 f 
Phidias as artists’ name, 263 
Philadelphia, shows at, 248 
ord ga tabi gladiators at, 244 
Philips, World of Words, 139 
Philodemus on monstrosities, 6 
Philogelos, 82 n., 174 
Philostratus, 256, 373 
Phlegon of Tralles, 9 
Phlox (flower in Pliny), 144 
icia, amphitheatre in, 251 
exhibited by Claudius, 7 
Phrygia, amphitheatres in, 249 
Phrynichus, 256 
Physicians, names assumed by, 262 
Picenum, amphitheatres in, 307 f 
Pictavi (Limonum), amphitbeatre at, 220, 


255 

Pictures of gladiators exhibited, 168 

Pisa, Parlascio at, 196 

Pisidia, shows and amphitheatres in, 250 

Piso, L. Calpurnius, 62 

Placentia, am phitheatre at, 212 

Plataeae, g tors at, 244 

Plate, silver, 278 f 

Plato, myth of Gyg 

Plautus, 181, 183. E ieee in, 93 

Plega (Old English), 232 

Pliny the elder on chariot-races, 165 n. ; 
on dwarfs, 7; on plants, 4, 76 f, 142 ff, 
146 f; on Taprobane, I5; on Tritons, 
etc., 10 

Pliny the youne on chariot-races, gd ; 
on imperial patronage, 314 ; will 

Plutarch on monsters, 7 3 dd 

Podalirius as appellative, 131, 

Poetry, contests in, 264 f 

Poets, Greek, at Rome, 11 

Poggio on Triton, 10 , 


Paullus m ul 312 and Martial), 318 
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Pola, amphitheatre at, 213, 255 
Political economists, Rodbertus on, 375 
Pollio, pa 265, 319, 321 
Pollio, Crepereius, 321 
Pollio, Vedius, 62 
Pollux, comic fragment in, 276 f 
Polybius, a libell., 37 
Polynices, inscription of, 150 f 
Pompa, 151 f 
Pompeii, amphitheatre at, 198, 201 f, 255; 
graffito at, 167; gymnastic contests at, 
268 ; plants figured at, 145; . 
tations of Ps from, 167 t 176 ; 
structure of houses at, 24 
ib d Cn., Magnus (temp. Claudius), 


Poles exhibits animals, 181 f; theatre 
of, 8; triumph of, 6, 181 

Pontia, ‘poisoner, 320 

Pontus, shows in, 250 

Population; density of, 24 ; of Egypt, 271 
; of Gaul, 273; growth of, in modern 
cities, 20 ; ‘of Rome, 17 ff 

Porolissum, amphitheatre at, 234 

rphyrius, charioteer, 165 f 

Pie. folk-lore in, 94 f 

Portus, inscription at, 192 

Portus magus (Mauretania), amphithea- 
tre at, 23 

Tm aaan king (temp. Augustus), 12, 


Postal service, 52 f, 55 

Pracmittere in iot-racing, 159 f 

Praeneste, fe aaa at, 204 

Praxilla, 9 

Praxiteles a artist's name, 262 f 

Pressel, F., 101 

Priaulx, O. de Beauvoir, 1a ff, 15 

Primus, M. Antonius, 67 

Primus, Marius, 320 

Primus, Petronius, 320 

Probus exhibits lions, 183 

Probus, Valerius, 322 

Proculus, L. Valerius, 34 

Procuratores a rationibus, 32 ff 

Prometheus as appellative, 132 

Promis on amphitheatres, 197 

Propertius on shows, 1 

Prosenes, imperial »53¢ 

Proteus, Peregrinus, 324 

Proverbial expressions in classical litera- 
ture, 92 

Provincials in Rome, 11, ae 

Provocatores, 177 Í i 

Prussia, East, Roman finds in, 132-137 

Psslocitharistae, 264 

Psyche, tale of, 88 ff 

Ptolemais, amphitheatre at, 253, 255 

Ptolemies, rank at courts ol, 59 

Ptolemy, Geography of, 285 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, taxation under, 278. 

Pudens, L. Valerius, boy poet, 265 sg; 

Pugillatio, 52 f 

Punishments in amphitheatre, 190 - 

Purple factories, 56 

Puteoli, amphitheatre at, 198, 201, 253 f, 
255; gymnastic contests at, 368; in- 
scription at, 259 

Putput, amphitheatre at, 240 
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Pygargus, 188 

Pylades, pantomimes named, 257 ff 
Pyramids, inscriptions on, 137 f 
Pyrthic, 263 

Pyrrhus, war with, 18r 


Race, long distance, 266 

Rastiatum, amphitheatre at, 255 

Rationibus, a, 32 fi 

Ravenna, alleged amphitheatre at, 211 

Reate, amphithcatre at, 207 

ae @, 39 n. 

Regiones, 2 

Regulus, friend of Martial, 300 

Reinaud on Oriental embassies, 14, 16 t 

Remissus of charioteer, 151 

Retiarss, 167, 171 f 

Res, applied to patron, 84 

Rhinoceros, 7, 1 

Ricina, amphitheatre at, 207 

Rings, magic, 89 

Rodbertus on population of Rome, 21 f; 
on wealth, 273 ti 

Rohde, 98 f 

Roma aurea, aeterna, sacra, 31 

Romanesque, romanisch, romantisch, 139 f 
* Romantic’ applied to scenery, I 38 ff 

Rome, amphitheatres ín, 204, 255; area 
of, 23 f; as educational centre, II; 
cpithets of, 31; exhibitions of curiosi- 
ties in, 6 f; population of, 17 ff ; pro- 
vincials in, TI f; sanitation of, 284 f; 
vehicles in, 28 fi: walls of, 23 

Rosationis, dies, 145 

Rosenlacher, Rosentreter, etc., 90 

Rossi, de, on gladiatoria] shows, 192 

Rotomagus, alleged amphitheatre at, 230 

Rudss (summa and secunda), of gladiator 


169 ff 
Rufius (lynx), 185 
Rufus, Bassaeus, 34 


Rufus, P. Suillius, 64 
Rusellae, alleged ‘amphitheatre at, 210 
Rusicade, amphitheatre at, 237 


Sabaeans, 15 

Sabine country, amphitheatres in, 206 f 

Sabinus, Poppacus, 6r 

Sacerdotes provinciae, 241; urbis, 31 

-Sackrau, grave at, 136 

Sadowski, v., on trade-routes, 133 f, 136 n. 

Saepinum, amphitheatre at, 205 ; dispute 

about drovers at, 34 f 

Sagalassus, shows at, 250 

Sagitta, Otacilius, 67 

Sagittarié, 179 

Saguntum, alleged amphitheatre at, 235 

Salonae, amphitheatre at, 215 

Samland, trade with, 133 f 

Samnites (gladiators), 174 f 

Samnium, amphitheatres in, 205 

Sandani (Malabar), 16 

Sanitation of cities, 284 and n. 

Sardinia, amphitheatres in, 21$ 

cum B triumpb, ; War, 299, 302 
Sarmizegetusa, staphicheatre at, 234, 255 

Satu fa, presents at, 278 f 

Satyr sent ‘to Constantine, 9 
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Saxons, relations with, 149 

Scaevola, Q., 182 

Scandinavia, folk-tales from, 
Roman coins in, 135 f 

Scaurus, monument of, 167, 171, 176, 178 

Scaurus, M. Aemilius, aedileship and shows 
of, 6, 182, 185 

Scaurus, Terentius, 322 

Scenery, feeling for, 138 ff 

Schlauraffenland, 89, 93 

Schubin, Greek coins at, 134 

Sctssores, 179 

Scorpus, cbariotcer, 161 f 

xu bears from, 183; dogs from, 
I 


115 f; 


Scutum, 175 

Scythian embassies to Augustus, 14 

Secular games, 7, 183, 185 f, 301 f 

Secundinus, Ti. Claudius, 34 

Secundus, Julius, 42 

Secutores, 174 

Segodunum Rutenorum, amphitheatre at, 
221 

Sejanus, L. Aelius, 63 

Seleucus I, 186 

Semele, myth of, 122 f 

Senate, modes of addressing, 85 

Senators, titles of, 74 f 

ii us elder, 151 ; Controversias of, 
297 

Seneca the younger, 65 

Senecio, Claudius, 66 

Septentrio, dancers named, 26r 

Septician silver, 279 

Sepulchral monuments, 

Scrapias bears four at a 

Serendib (Ceylon), 17 

Seressita, amphitheatre at, 241 

Setia, amphitheatre at, 205 

Severus, Alexander: see Alexander 


Severus, Septimius, emperor, coru suppl 
under, 25 f ; early life of, 11 ; frien oL 
73 

Sees, Septimius, friend of Statius, 310 

Sévigné, Mme. de, 139 

Sewage, disposal of, 384 f 

Sex, change of, 6 

Shecp, wild, 188 

Sica, 176 

Sicily, amphitheatres in, 214 f 

Siemering, R., 287 

Silanus, Junius, 64 

Silius Italicus, 301, 306 f 

Ssphion, 8 

Silver specified according to weight, 278 
f; statues, 287 

Singing contest, 265 

Sinope, shows at, 250 

Sinuessa, alleged. amphitbeatre at, 303 

Sitifis, amphitheatre at, 236 


bres of, 279 f 


Skiapodes, 10 

Slaves addressed as doméas, 85 ; in Rome, 
number of, 19 

Slings, 180 ES 


tunm amphitheatre and gladiators af, 
gedies performed at, 256 

Snakes sepia 7. 189 

Snowflake (flower), 142,7144 

Sophists in Rome,°1r 4 
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Spain, amphitbeatres in, 235 ff ; gymnastic 
contests in, 269 

Sparta, alleged amphitheatre at, 242 

Spectavit on tesserae, 168 ff 

Spira, 172 

Splendidus as title, 74 

Spoletium, amphitheatre at, 208 . 

Sportula, 77 fi 

Springwursel, 94 

Statistics, imperial, 22 f 

Statius on Actian agon, 263; chronology 
of his epigrams, 298 ff, competes in 
Capitoline agon, 264 f, 303 ; patrons and 
friends of, 304 ff; Thebass of, 302 

Statues, materials of, 286 f; prices of, 
287 ff 

Stella and Violentilla, 300 f 

Stobbe, H. C., on Rutilius Gallicus, 304 f 

Stock (flower), 142 ff 

Stone, transparent, 8 

Stratonicea, gladiators at, 247 

Strepstceros (antelope), 188 

Stukeley on British amphitheatres, 232 

Studia, Juvenal's use of word, 314 f 

Suasa, alleged amphitheatre at, 209 

Suburbs of Rome, 25 f 

Successores, 180 

Succursores, 180 

Suessa Auruncorum, amphitheatre at, 203 

Suetonius, 44, 190 

Suffetula, Colonia, amphitheatre at, 240 

Sulla, 182, 198 

Superacquum, 
206 

Suppers carried home, 80 

Sura, Licinius, 319 ; 

Surgical operations, 76 

Surrentum, alleged amphitheatre at, 202 

Survey of Rome (74 A.D.), 23 

Sutrium, amphitheatre at, 209, 255 

Switzerland, amphitheatres in, 226 

Symmachus, games of, 188 

Sympathetic cures, 96 

Syracuse, amphitheatre at, 214, 255 

Syria, amphitheatres in, 251 


alleged amphitheatre at, 


Table delicacies, 276 f 

Talent, Hebrew, 270 

Talismans, 89 

Talthybius as appellative, 131 

Tamils, 15 

Taprobane, embassy from, 1$ 

Tarentum, alleged amphitheatre at, 206 

Tarraco, amphitheatre at, 235, 255 

Tarraconensis, Hispania, amphitheatres 
in, 235 

Tarsus, shows at, 251 

Tawrocentae, taurarii, 180 

Taurus, Calvisius, 324 

Taxes of three provinces, 270 ff 

Teanum, alleged amphitheatre at, 202 

Teeth, gigantic, exhumed, 10 

Telesia, amphitbeatre at, 205 

Telmissos, gladiators at, 250 

Temples as museums, 6 

Teres, charioteer, 160 f 

Tergeste, amphitheatre at, 213 

Terme, extended use of word, 196 


AT 


Tertullian on games at Carthage, 269 

Tesserae, gladiatorial, 168 ff ; numerariae, 
and frumentariae, 21 

Thallelaeus, St., 251 

Thallus, charioteer, 160 fr 

'Tbamugadi, amphitheatre at, 237 

Thapsus, amphitheatre at, 240 

Thasos, gladiators in, 246 

Themiso(n), physicians, 262, 32I 

Theocritus, pantomimes named, 257, 259f 

Theodoric, 27, 193 

Theodosius forbids full-fights, 184 ~ 

Theophrastus on plants, 3 f, 76, 141 ft 

Theoprepes, imperial freedman, 55 

Thermae ILispalenses, amphitheatre at, 225. 

Thesauri, 53 

Thessalonica, gladiators at, 244 

Thessalus, physicians named, 262 

Thessaly, gladiators in, 244 

Theveste, amphitheatre at, 238, 255; gym 
pastic contests at, 270 

Thomson, Jas., 139 f 

Thrace, amphitheatre in, 245 

Thraeces (gladiators), 175 

Thuburbo majus, amphitheatre at, 241 ;. 
minus, amphitheatre at, 240 

Thumbling, 93 

Thymele, mimes, 238, 319 

Thysdrus, amphitheatre at, 238, 253, 255 

Tiberias, amphitheatre at, 252 

Tiberius, 10 ; friends of, 62 f 

Tibur, amphitheatre at, 204 

Ticinum, amphitheatre at, 213 

Tigellinus, Sofonius, 

Tigers, 7, 13, 186 f£, 189 

Tin, price of, 287 n. 

Tipusa, amphitheatre at, 237 

Tischler, Otto, on Roman finds in North, 


132ff. . 
Titianus, T. Atilius Rufus, 70 
Titinius, Cn. Octavius, Capito, 43 
Titus slaugbters Jews at a show, 251 
Tocco, E. L., on velarium, 190 ff 
Tolosa (Toulouse), amphitheatre at, 218,. 


255 

Tombstones, prices of, 279 ff 

s Torch-right ’, 60 

Torlonia relief, 168 

Trade with N. Europe, 132 ff 

Traffic in streets, 28 ff ` 

Tragedies, performance Ol, under later 
Empire, 256 f 

Trajan, charity of, 9; designs on In 
16; exhibits delatores, 190 ; friends 
69 f; receives embassies, 15 *; his wars 
in East, 313 

Tralles, gladiators at, 248 

Trapping of beasts, 18  * 

Treasure, buried, 89 

Trebula Mutuesca, amphitheatre at, 307 

Trees, gigantic, 8; in processions, 6 

Triclinsarcha, 50 Í, 55 

Trident, 173 

Tritons seen, IO 

Tuburbo : see Thuburbo 

Tulisa, tale of, 112 ff 

Tulle, amphitheatre near, 321 

Tusculum, amphitheatre at, 204, 255 
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Ucalegon as appellative, 132 
on nubile age, 124 
Umbria, amphitheatres in, 208 f 
Urbicus, name, 260 f 
Urbs Salvia, amphitheatre at, 207, 255 
Ursus, Flavius, 309 
‘Urus, 187 
Uthina, amphitheatre at, 240 
Utica, amphitheatre at, 240, 255 


‘Valeria (Vara), alleged amphitheatre at, 
204 

Valesianas, Anonymus, 193 f 
algus, C. Qujnctius, 1 

Varro on table delicacies, 277; Oon vena- 
tiones, 184 . 

Vases with figures of gladiators, 167 

"Vasio Vocontiorum, amphitheatre at, 219 

Vehicles in Rome, 28 ff 

Velaris, 179 

Velariwm, 190 ff 

Veleda, capture of, 305 fi 

Velstes, 177 

Velitrae, amphitheatre at, 204 

Velleia, amphitheatre at, 212 

"Velleius on taxation of Gaul, 272 f 

Venafrum, amphitheatre at, 195, 205 

Venationes, 181 ff 

Venatores, 166 ff, 180 

Venetia, amphitheatres in, 212 f 

"Venus, designation for women, 87 f 

Venusia, amphitheatre at, 206, 255 

Verlasci, 195 

Verona, amphitheatre at, 194, 213, 255 

Verus, Lucius, 258; friends of, 71 í 

Vesontio, amphitheatre at, 227 

Vespasian, 65, 284; friends of, 67 

Vestibula, 25 

Vestinus, L. Julius, 44 f, 65 

Vesunna (Périgueux), amphitheatre at, 221 

Vetulonia, alleged amphitheatre at, 210 

Via Domtiana, 303 

Vics, 25 

Victor, St., martyrdom of, 231 

Vienna (Austria), beast-baiting at, 190 

Vienna (Vienne), amphitheatre at, 219; 
gymnastic contests at, 269 

Villani, 195 

Vindelicia, amphitheatre in, 232 f 

Vindex, Novius, 300, 303, 310 

Vindinum (Le Mans), amphitheatre at, 225 

Vindonissa, amphitheatre at, 226, 255 

Viola, meaning of, 141 f 

Violaris, d 


tes, 145 
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isits, com ? 

Vitellius, emperor, 63 ff ; friends of, 67 
Vitellius, L., 63 f, 67 

Vitruvius on amphitheatres, 198 
Voconius, 71 

Volaterrae, amphitheatre at, 310 
Volcanal, lotus tree in, 4 
Volsinii, amphitheatre at, 211: 

V. Manilius, 309 

Vulci, amphitheatre at, 210 
Vulgate, 91 


Wall of Aurelian, 23, 285 

Wall-flower, 143 f 

Warsaw, beast-fights at, 190 

Wealth, Rodbertus on, 273 ff 

Weasel-bride, 97 

Welcker on Greek folk-tales, 88 

Whale, skeleton of, 8 

Wheat, price of, 271; remarkable, 8; 
-standard, 274 . 

Wife addressed as domina, 86 

Wild men of Africa, 9 

Wine supply, 54 

Witches, 96 

Women, complimentary names for, 87 f 

Wood, amphitheatres built of, 193 

Wrestling in Capitoline 266 

Wright, , on amphitheatres, 231 


Xanthus, alleged amphitheatre at, 250 


Zacharias, Breviarium of, 286 
Zarafa (giraffe), 186 

Zebra, 187 f£ 

Zebu, 188 

Zisyphus, 5 

Zulu folk-tale, 122 


GyeApa, 286 


éyeveiwy wayxpdrioy, 266 f 
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